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PREFACE. 


•«*»i 


Ih  acceding  to  the  Publishers*  request  for  a  re-issue  of  the 
*'  History  of  Modem  Europe,"  in  the  form  of  a  popular 
edition,  I  feel  that  I  am  only  fulfilling  what  would  have 
been  the  wish  of  the  Author  himself.  A  few  manuscript 
corrections  and  additions  found  in  his  own  copy  of  the 
work  have  been  adopted  in  the  present  edition;  in  general, 
however,  my  attention  in  revising  each  sheet  for  the  press 
has  been  devoted  to  securing  an  accurate  reproduction  of 
the  text  and  notes  as  they  appeared  in  the  previous  editions 
in  three  volumes.  I  trust  that  in  this  cheaper  and  more 
portable  form  the  work  will  prove,  both  to  the  student 
and  the  general  reader,  even  more  widely  acceptable  than 
heretofore. 

HENRIETTA  F.  A.  FYFFE. 

London^  November^  i895« 


PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


The  object  of  this  work  is  to  show  how  the  States  of  Europe 
have  gained  the  form  and  character  which  they  possess  at  the 
present  moment.  The  outbreak  of  the  Revolutionary  War  in 
1792,  terminating  a  period  which  now  appears  far  removed 
from  us,  and  setting  in  motion  forces  which  have  in  our  own 
day  produced  a  united  Germany  and  a  united  Italy,  forms 
the  natural  starting-point  of  a  history  of  the  present  century. 
I  have  endeavoured  to  tell  a  simple  story,  believing  that  a 
narrative  in  which  facts  are  chosen  for  their  significance,  and 
exhibited  in  their  real  connection,  may  be  made  to  convey  as 
true  an  impression  as  a  fuller  history  in  which  the  writer  is 
not  forced  by  the  necessity  of  concentration  to  exercise  the 
same  rigour  towards  himself  and  his  materials.  The  second 
volume  of  the  work  will  bring  the  reader  down  to  the  year 
Z848 :  the  third,  down  to  the  present  time. 


London^  z88q» 
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In  revising  this  volume  for  the  second  edition  I  have  occupied 
myself  mainly  with  two  sources   of   information — the    un- 
published Records  of  the  English  Foreign  Office,  and  the 
published  works  which  have  during  recent  years  resulted 
from  the  investigation  of   the  Archives  of   Vienna.     The 
English  Records  from  1792  to  18 14,  for  access  to  which  I  have 
to  express  my  thanks  to  Lord  Granville,  form  a  body  of  first- 
hand authority    of   extraordinary    richness,  compass,   and 
ijQterest.    They  include  the  whole  correspondence  between 
the  representatives  of  Great  Britain  at  Foreign  Courts  and 
the  English   Foreign   Office ;   a  certain  number   of  private 
communications  between  Ministers  and  these  representatives; 
a  quantity  of  reports  from  consuls,  agents,  and  **  informants  " 
of  every  description ;  and  in  addition  to  these  the  military 
reports,  often  admirably  vivid  and  full  of  matter,  sent  by  the 
British  officers  attached  to  the  head-quarters  of  our  Allies  in 
most  of  the  campaigns  from  1792  to  18 14.    It  is  impossible 
that  any  one  person  should  go  through  the  whole  of  this 
material,  which  it  took  the  Diplomatic  Service  a  quarter  of  a 
century  to  write.    I  have  endeavoured  to  master  the  cor- 
respondence from  each  quarter  of  Europe  which,  for  the  time 
being,  had  a  preponderance  in  political  or  military  interest, 
leaving  it  when  its  importance  became  obviously  subordinate 
to  that  of  others;  and  although  I  have  no  doubt  left  un- 
touched much  that  would  repay  investigation,  I  trust  that  the 
narrative  has  gained  in  accuracy  from  a  labour  which  was 
not  a  hght  one,  and  that  the  few  short  extracts  which  space 
has  permitted  me  to  throw  into  the  notes  may  serve  to  brin^; 
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the  reader  nearer  to  events.  At  some  future  time  I  hope  to 
publish  a  selection  from  the  most  important  documents  of 
this  period.  It  is  strange  that  our  learned  Societies,  so 
appreciative  of  every  distant  and  trivial  chronicle  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  should  ignore  the  records  of  a  time  of  such 
surpassing  interest,  and  one  in  which  England  played  so  great 
a  part.  No  just  conception  can  be  formed  of  the  difference 
between  English  statesmanship  and  that  of  the  Continental 
Courts  in  integrity,  truthfulness,  and  public  spirit,  until  the 
mass  of  diplomatic  correspondence  preserved  at  London  has 
been  studied;  nor,  until  this  has  been  done,  can  anything 
like  an  adequate  biography  of  Pitt  be  written. 

The  second  and  less  important  group  of  authorities  with 
which  I  have  busied  myself  during  the  work  of  revision  com- 
prises the  works  of  Hiiffer,  Vivenot,  Beer,  Helfert,  and  others, 
based  on  Austrian  documents,  along  with  the  Austrian 
documents  and  letters  that  have  been  published  by  Vivenot. 
The  last-named  writer  is  himself  a  partizan,  but  the  material 
which  he  has  given  to  the  world  is  most  valuable.  The 
mystery  in  which  the  Austrian  Government  until  lately 
enveloped  all  its  actions  caused  some  of  these  to  be  de- 
scribed as  worse  than  they  really  were ;  and  I  believe  that 
in  the  First  Edition  I  under-estimated  the  bias  of  Prussian 
and  North-German  writers.  Where  I  have  seen  reasons  to 
alter  any  statements,  I  have  done  so  without  reserve,  as  it 
appears  to  me  childish  for  any  one  who  attempts  to  write 
history  to  cling  to  an  opinion  after  the  balance  of  evidence 
seems  to  be  against  it.  The  publication  of  the  second 
volume  of  this  work  has  been  delayed  by  the  revision  of  the 
first;  but  I  hope  that  it  will  appear  before  many  months 
more.  I  must  express  my  obligations  to  Mr.  Oscar  Browning, 
a  fellow-labourer  in  the  same  field,  who  not  only  furnished 
me  with  various  corrections,  but  placed  his  own  lectures  at 
my  disposal;  and  to  Mr.  Alfred  Kingston,  whose  unfailing 
kindness  and  courtesy  make  so  great  a  difference  to  those 
ivhose  work  lies  in  the  department  of  the  Record  Office  which 
is  under  his  care. 
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In  writing  this  volume  I  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  con- 
sulting the  English  Foreign  Office  Records  for  a  later  period 
than  the  end  of  1 815.  A  rule  not  found  necessary  at  Beriin 
and  some  other  foreign  capitals  still  closes  to  historical 
inquirers  the  English  documents  of  the  last  seventy  years. 
Restrictions  are  no  doubt  necessary  in  the  case  of  transactions 
of  recent  date,  but  the  period  of  seventy  years  is  surely  un- 
necessarily long.  Public  interests  could  not  be  prejudiced, 
nor  could  individuals  be  even  remotely  affected,  by  the  freest 
examination  of  the  papers  of  1820  or  1830. 

The  London  documents  of  1814-1815  are  of  various 
degrees  of  interest  and  importance.  Those  relating  to  the 
Congress  of  Vienna  are  somewhat  disappointing.  Taken  all 
together,  they  add  less  to  our  knowledge  on  the  one  or  two 
points  still  requiring  elucidation  than  the  recently-published 
correspondence  of  Talleyrand  with  Louis  XVIII.  The  des- 
patches from  Italy  are  on  the  other  hand  of  great  value, 
proving,  what  I  believe  was  not  established  before,  that  the 
Secret  Treaty  of  i3i5,  whereby  Austria  gained  a  legal  right  to 
prevent  any  departure  from  absolute  Government  at  Naples, 
was  communicated  to  the  British  Ministry  and  received  its 
sanction.  This  sanction  explains  the  obscure  and  embarrassed 
language  of  Castlereagh  in  1820,  which  in  its  turn  gave  rise 
to  the  belief  in  Italy  that  England  was  more  deeply  committed 
to  Austria  than  it  actually  was,  and  probably  occasioned  the 
forgery  of  the  pretended  Treaty  of  July  27,  1813,  exposed  in 
vol.  i.  of  this  work,  p.  538,  2nd  edit.f  The  papers  from  France 
and  Spain  are  also  interesting,  though  not  establishing  any 
new  conclusions. 
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While  regretting  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  use  the 
London  archives  later  than  1815,  I  believe  that  it  is  neverthe- 
less possible,  without  recourse  to  unpublished  papers,  to  write 
the  history  of  the  succeeding  thirty  years  with  substantial 
correctness.  There  e?ist  in  a  published  form,  apart  from 
documents  printed  officially,  masses  of  first-hand  material  of 
undoubtedly  authentic  character,  such  as  the  great  English 
collection  known  by  the  somewhat  misleading  name  of 
Wellington  Despatches,  New  Series ;  or  again,  the  collection 
printed  as  an  appendix  to  Prokesch  von  Osten's  History  of 
the  Greek  Rebellion,  or  the  many  volumes  of  Gentz'  Corres- 
pondence belonging  to  the  period  about  1820,  when  Gentz  was 
really  at  the  centre  of  affairs.  The  Metternich  papers, 
interesting  as  far  as  they  go,  are  a  mere  selection.  The 
omissions  are  glaring,  and  scarcely  accidental.  Many  minor 
collections  bearing  on  particular  events  might  be  named,  such 
as  those  in  Guizot*s  Mdmoires.  Frequent  references  will 
show  my  obligation  to  the  German  series  of  historical  works 
constituting  the  Leipzig  Staatengeschichte,  as  well  as  to 
French  authors  who,  like  Viel-Castel,  have  worked  with 
original  sources  of  information  before  them.  There  exist 
in  English  literature  singularly  few  works  on  this  period  of 
Continental  history. 

A  greater  publicity  was  introduced  into  political  affairs  on 
the  Continent  by  the  establishment  of  Parliamentary  Govern- 
ment in  France  in  1815,  and  even  by  the  attempts  made  to 
introduce  it  in  other  States.  In  England  we  have  always  had 
freedom  of  discussion,  but  the  amount  of  information  made 
public  by  the  executive  in  recent  times  has  been  enormously 
greater  than  it  was  at  the  end  of  the  last  century.  The  only 
documents  published  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  1793  were, 
80  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  the  well-known  letters  of  Chauvelin 
and  Lord  Grenville.  During  the  twenty  years'  struggle  with 
France  next  to  nothing  was  known  of  the  diplomatic  transac- 
tions between  England  and  the  Continental  Powers.  But 
from  the  time  of  the  Reform  Bill  onwards  the  amount  of 
information  given  to  the  public  has  been  constantly  increasing, 
and  the  reader  of  Parliamentary  Papers  in  our  own  day  is 
likely  to  complain  of  diffusiveness  rather  than  of  reticence. 
Nevertheless  the  perusal  of  published  papers  can  never  be 
quite  the  same  thing  as  an  examination  of  the  originals ;  and 
the  writer  who  first  has  access  to  the  English  archives  after 
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1815  win  have  an  advantage  over  those  who  have  gone  before 
him. 

The  completion  of  this  volume  has  been  delayed  by  almost 
every  circumstance  adverse  to  historical  study  and  production, 
iiiduding  a  severe  Parliamentary  contest.  I  trust,  however, 
that  no  trace  of  partizanship  or  unrest  appears  in  the  work, 
which  I  have  valued  for  the  sake  of  the  mental  discipline 
which  it  demanded.  With  quieter  times  the  third  volume 
wiU,  I  trust,  advance  more  rapidly* 

London,  October ^  i8S6. 


Note. — The  third  volume  was  published  in  1889. 
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Ox  the  morning  of  the  19th  of  April,  1792,  after  weeks  of 
stormy  agitation  in  Paris,  the  Ministers  of  Louis  XVI.  brought 
down  a  letter  from  the  King  to  the  Legislative  Assembly  of 
France.  The  letter  was  brief  but  significant.  It  announced 
tiiat  the  King  intended  to  appear  in  the  Hall  of  Assembly  at 
soon  on  the  following  day.  Though  the  letter  did  not 
disclose  the  object  of  the  King's  visit,  it  was  known  that 
Louis  had  given  way  to  the  pressure  of  his  Ministry  and 
the  national  cry  for  war,  and  that  a  de  laration  of  war 
against  Austria  was  the  measure  which  the  King  was  about 
to  propose  in  person  to  the  Assembly.  On  the  morrow 
the  public  thronged  the  hall;  the  Assembly  broke  off  its 
debate  at  midday  in  order  to  be  in  readiness  for  the  King. 
Louis  entered  the  hall  in  the  midst  of  deep  silence,  and 
seated  himself  beside  the  President  in  the  chair  which  was 
now  substituted  for  the  throne  of  France.  At  the  King's 
bidding  General  Dumouriez,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
read  a  report  to  the  Assembly  upon  the  relations  of  France 
to  foreign  Powers.  The  report  contained  a  long  series  oi 
charges  against  Austria,  and  concluded  with  the  recommenda- 
tkni  of  war.  When  Dumouriez  ceased  readiug  Louis  rose^ 
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and  in  a  low  voice  declared  that  he  himself  and  the  whole 
of  the  Ministry  accepted  the  report  read  to  the  Assembly; 
that  he  had  used  every  effort  to  maintain  peace,  and  in  vain  ; 
and  that  he  was  now  come,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
the  Constitution,  to  propose  that  the  Assembly  declare  war 
against  the  Austrian  Sovereign.  It  was  not  three  months 
since  Louis  himself  had  supplicated  the  Courts  of  Europe 
for  armed  aid  against  his  own  subjects.  The  words  which  he 
now  uttered  were  put  in  his  mouth  by  men  whom  he  hated, 
but  could  not  resist:  the  very  outburst  of  applause  that 
followed  them  only  proved  the  fatal  antagonism  that  existed 
between  the  nation  and  the  King.  After  the  President  of  the 
Assembly  had  made  a  short  answer,  Louis  retired  from  the 
hall.  The  Assembly  itself  broke  up,  to  commence  its  debate 
on  the  King's  proposal  after  an  interval  of  some  hours. 
When  the  House  re- assembled  in  the  evening,  thoso  few 
courageous  men  who  argued  on  grounds  of  national  interest 
and  justice  against  the  passion  of  the  moment  could  scarcely 
obtain  a  hearing.  An  appeal  for  a  second  day's  discussion 
was  rejected ;  the  debate  abruptly  closed ;  and  the  declaration 
of  war  was  carried  against  seven  dissentient  votes.  It  was  a 
decision  big  with  cons3quences  for  France  and  for  the  world. 
From  that  day  began  the  struggle  between  Revolutionary 
France  and  the  established  order  of  Europe.  A  period 
opened  in  which  almost  every  State  on  the  Continent  gained 
some  new  character  from  the  aggressions  of  France,  from  the 
laws  and  political  changes  introduced  by  the  conqueror,  or 
from  the  awakening  of  new  forces  of  national  life  in  the  crisis 
of  successful  resistance  or  of  humiliation.  It  is  my  intention 
to  trace  the  great  lines  of  European  history  from  that  time  to 
the  present,  briefly  sketching  the  condition  of  some  of  the 
principal  States  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolutionary  War, 
and  endeavouring  to  distinguish,  amid  scenes  of  ever-shifting 
incident,  the  steps  by  which  the  Europe  of  1792  has  become 
the  Europe  of  to-day. 

The  first  two  years  of  the  Revolution  had  ended  without 
bringing     France     into     collision     with     foreign      Powers. 

This  was  not  due  to  any  goodwill  that  the  Courts 
foreigB  Courts  ^f  Europe  bore  to  the  French  people,  or  to  want 
•gainst France,    Qf  effort  on  the  part  of  the  French  aristocracy 

to  raise  the  armies  of  Europe  against  their  own 
country.    The  National  Assembly,  which  met  in  17S9,  had 
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cot  at  the  roots  of  the  power  of  the  Crown ;  ft  had  deprived 
the  nobility  of  their  privilees,  and  laid  its  hand  upon  the 
revenues  of  the  Church.  The  brothers  of  King  Louis  XVI., 
with  a  host  of  nobles  too  impatient  to  pursue  a  course  of 
steady  poUtical  opposition  at  home,  quitted  France,  and 
wearied  foreign  Courts  with  their  appeals  for  armed  assistance. 
The  absolute  monarchs  of  the  Continent  gave  them  a  warm 
and  even  ostentatious  welcome;  but  they  confined  their 
support  to  words  and  tokens  of  distinction,  and  until  the 
summer  of  179 1  the  Revolution  was  not  seriously  threatened 
with  the  interference  of  the  stranger.  The  flight  of  King 
Louis  firom  Paris  in  June,  1791,  followed  by  his  capture  and 
his  strict  confinement  within  the  Tuileries,  gave  rise  to  the 
first  definite  project  of  foreign  intervention.*  Louis  had  fled 
from  his  capital  and  from  the  National  Assembly ;  he  returned, 
the  hostage  of  a  populace  already  familiar  with  outrage  and 
bloodshed.  For  a  moment  the  exasperation  of  Paris  brought 
the  Royal  Family  into  real  jeopardy.  The  Emperor  Leopold, 
brother  of  Marie  Antoinette,  trembled  for  the  safety  of  his 
unhappy  sister,  and  addressed  a  letter  to  the  European 
Courts  from  Padua,  on  the  6th  of  July,  proposing  that  the 
Powers  should  unite  to  preserve  the  Royal  Family  of  France 
from  popular  violence.  Six  weeks  later  the  Emperor  and 
King  Frederick  William  IL  of  Prussia  met  at  Pillnitz,  in 
Saxony.  A  declaration  was  published  by  the  two  Sovereigns, 
stating  that  they  considered  the  position  of  the  King  of 
France  to  be  matter  of  European  concern,  and  that,  in  the 
event  of  all  the  other  great  Powers  consenting  to  a  joint 
action,  they  were  prepared  to  supply  an  armed  force  to 
operate  on  the  French  frontier. 

Had  the  National  Assembly  instantly  declared  war  on 
Leopold  and  Frederick  William,  its  action  would  have  been 
justified  by  every  rule  of  international  law.  The  Assembly 
did  not,  however,  declare  war,  and  for  a  good  reason.  It 
was  known  at  Paris  that  the  manifesto  was  no  more  than 
a  device  of  the  Emperor's  to  intimidate  the  enemies  of  the 
Royal  Family.  Leopold,  when  he  pledged  himself  to  join  a 
coalition  of  all  the  Powers,  was  in  fact  aware  that  England 
would  be  no  party  to  any  such  coaUtion.  He  was  determined 
to  do  nothing  that  would  force  him  into  war ;  and  it  did  not 

•  Ranke,    Unprunj?    und    Bcginn    der    Revolutionskriege,    p.    90.      Viveijui, 
Quclleo  zur  GcAcbiduc  der  K,Ai&erpoliiik  Ociterreictu,  1,185,2.8. 
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ocdur  to  him  that  French  politicians  would  understand  the 
do^ptiness  of  his  threats  as  well  as  he  did  himself.  Yet  this 
turned  out  to  be  the  case;  and  whatever  indignation  the 
manifesto  of  Pillnitz  excited  in  the  mass  of  the  French  people* 
it  was  received  with  more  derision  than  alarm  by  the  men 
who  were  cognisant  of  the  affairs  of  Europe.  All  the 
politicians  of  the  National  Assembly  knew  that  Prussia  and 
Austria  had  lately  been  on  the  verge  of  war  with  one  another 
upon  the  Eastern  question ;  they  even  underrated  the  effect 
of  the  French  revolution  in  appeasing  the  existing  enmities  of 

the  great  Powers.  No  important  party  in 
^.^P'?**'*®".  ^  France  regarded  the  Declaration  of  Pillnitz  as  a 
drawn.  possible  reasou  for  hostilities ;  and  the  challenge 

given  to  France  was  soon  publicly  withdrawn. 
It  was  withdrawn  when  Louis  XVI.,  by  accepting  the 
Constitution  made  by  the  National  Assembly,  placed  him- 
self, in  the  sight  of  Europe,  in  the  position  of  a  free 
agent.  On  the  14th  September,  1791,  the  King,  by  a  solemn 
public  oath,  identified  his  will  with  that  of  the  nation.  It  was 
known  in  Paris  that  he  had  been  urged  by  the  emigrants 
to  refuse  his  assent,  and  to  plunge  the  nation  into  civil  war  by 
an  open  breach  with  the  Assembly.  The  frankness  with 
which  Louis  pledged  himself  to  the  Constitution,  the  seeming 
sincerity  of  his  patriotism,  again  turned  the  tide  of  public 
opinion  in  his  favour.  His  flight  was  forgiven;  the  restrictions 
placed  upon  his  personal  Uberty  were  relaxed.  Louis  seemed 
to  be  once  more  reconciled  with  France,  and  France  was 
reUeved  from  the  ban  of  Europe.  The  Emperor  announced 
that  the  circumstances  which  had  provoked  the  Declaration 
of  Pillnitz  no  longer  existed,  and  that  the  Powers,  though 
prepared  to  revive  the  League  if  future  occasion  should  arise, 
suspended  all  joint  action  in  reference  to  the  internal  affairs 
of  France. 

The  National  Assembly,  which,  in  two  years,  had  carried 
France  so  far  towards  the  goal  of  poUtical  and  social  freedom, 

now  declared  its  work  ended.  In  the  mass  of  the 
emi^ntskcep  nation  there  was  little  desire  for  further  change  . 
France  in  agi-    The  grievances  which  pressed  most  heavily  upo\. 

the  common  course  of  men's  lives — unfair 
taxation,  exclusion  from  public  employment,  monopolies 
among  the  townspeople,  and  the  feudal  dues  which  con- 
sumed the  produce  of  the  peasant,— had  been  swept  away. 
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It  was  less  by  any  general  demand  for  further  reform 
than  by  the  antagonisms  already  kindled  in  the  Revolution 
that  France  was  forced  into  a  new  series  of  violent  changes. 
The  King  himself  was  not  sincerely  at  one  with  the  nation ; 
in  everything  that  most  keenly  touched  his  conscience  he  had 
unwillingly  accepted  the  work  of  the  Assembly.  The  Church 
and  the  noblesse  were  bent  on  undoing  what  had  already 
been  done.  Without  interfering  with  doctrine  or  ritual,  the 
National  Assembly  had  re-organised  the  ecclesiastical  system 
of  France,  and  had  enforced  that  supremacy  of  the  State  over 
the  priesthood  to  which,  throughout  the  eighteenth  century, 
the  Governments  of  Catholic  Europe  had  been  steadily 
tending.  The  Civil  Constitution  of  the  Clergy,  which  was 
created  by  the  National  Assembly  in  1790,  transformed  the 
priesthood  from  a  society  of  landowners  into  a  body  of 
salaried  officers  of  the  State,  and  gave  to  the  laity  the  election 
of  their  bishops  and  ministers.  The  change,  carried  out  in 
this  extreme  form,  threw  the  whole  body  of  bishops  and  a 
great  part  of  the  lower  clergy  into  revolt.  Their  interests 
were  hurt  by  the  sale  of  the  Church  lands ;  their  consciences 
were  wounded  by  the  system  of  popular  election,  which  was 
condemned  by  the  Pope.  In  half  the  pulpits  of  France  the 
principles  of  the  Revolution  were  anathematised,  and  the 
vengeance  of  heaven  denounced  against  the  purchasers  of  the 
secularised  Church  lands.  Beyond  the  frontier  the  emigrant 
nobles,  who  might  have  tempered  the  Revolution  by  com- 
bining with  the  many  liberal  men  of  their  order  who  remaine( 
at  home,  gathered  in  arms,  and  sought  the  help  of  foreigners 
against  a  nation  in  which  they  could  see  nothing  but 
rebellious  dependents  of  their  own.  The  head-quarters  of 
the  emigrants  were  at  Coblentz  in  the  dominions  of  th( 
Elector  of  Treves.  They  formed  themselves  into  regiments, 
numbering  in  all  some  few  thousands,  and  occupied  them- 
selves with  extravagant  schemes  of  vengeance  against  all 
Frenchmen  who  had  taken  part  in  the  destruction  of  the 
privileges  of  their  caste. 

Had  the  elections  which  followed  the  dissolution  of  the 
National  Assembly  sent  to  the  Legislature  a  body 
of  men  bent  only  on  maintaining  the  advantages    LetH«iatlve  As- 
already  won,  it  would  have  been  no  easy  task  to    1791. 
preserve  the  peace  of  France  in  the  presence  of 
the  secret  or  open  hostility  of  the  Court,  the  Church,  and 
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the  emigrants.  Bat  the  trial  was  not  made.  The  leading 
spirits  among  the  new  representatives  were  not  men  of 
compromise.  In  the  Legislative  Body  which  met  in  1791 
there  were  all  the  passions  of  the  Assembly  of  1789, 
without  any  of  the  experience  which  that  Assembly  had 
gained.  A  decree,  memorable  among  the  achievements  of 
political  foUy,  had  prohibited  members  of  the  late  Chamber 
from  seeking  re-election.  The  new  Le^slature  was  composed 
of  men  whose  political  creed  had  been  drawn  almost  wholly 
from  literary  sources;  the  most  dangerous  theorists  of  the 
former  Assembly  were  released  from  Parliamentary  restraints, 
and  installed,  like  Robespierre,  as  the  orators  of  the  clubs. 
Within  the  Chamber  itself  the  defenders  of  the  Monarchy 
and  of  the  Constitution  which  had  just  been  given  to  France 
were  far  outmatched  by  the  party  of  advance.  The  most 
conspicuous  of  the  new  deputies  formed  the  group  named 
after  the  district  of  the  Gironde,  where  several  of  their 
leaders  had  been  elected.  The  orator  Vergniaud,  pre-eminent 
among  companions  of  singular  eloquence,  the  philosopher 
Condorcet,  the  veteran  journalist  Brissot,  gave  to  this  party 
an  ascendancy  in  the  Chamber  and  an  influence  in  the 
country  the  more  dangerous  because  it  appeared  to  belong  to 
men  elevated  above  the  ordinary  regions  of  political  strife. 
Without  the  fixed  design  of  turning  the  monarchy  into  a 
republic,  the  orators  of  the  Gironde  sought  to  carry  the 
revolutionary  movement  over  the  barrier  erected  against  it 
in  the  Constitution  of  1791.  From  the  moment  of  the 
opening  of  the  Assembly  it  was  clear  that  the  Girondins 
intended  to  precipitate  the  conflict  between  the  Court  and 
the  nation  by  devoting  all  the  wealth  of  their  eloquence  to 
the  subjects  which  divided  France  the  most.  To  Brissot  and 
the  men  who  furnished  the  ideas  of  the  party,  it  would  have 
seemed  a  calamity  that  the  Constitution  of  1791,  with  its 
respect  for  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown  and  its  tolerance 
of  mediaeval  superstition ,  should  fairly  get  under  way.     In  spite 

of  Robespierre's  prediction  that  war  would  give 
Warg>Hc>'  of    France  a  strong  sovereign  in  the  place  of  a  weak 

one,  the  Girondins  persuaded  themselves  that 
the  best  means  of  diminishing  or  overthrowing  monarchical 
power  in  France  was  a  war  with  the  sovereigns  of  Europe ;  and 
henceforward  they  laboured  for  war  with  scarcely  any  disguise.* 

•  Von  Sybel,  Gtschichte  der  Revolutionize  it,  L  289. 
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Nor  were  occasions  -wanting,  if  war  was  needful  for  France. 
The  protection  whicli    the    Elector  of  Treves  gave  to  the 
emigrant  array  at   Coblentz  was  so  flagrant  a  violation   of 
international  law  that  the   Gironde  had  the  support  of  the 
vhole  nation  when  they  called  upon  the  King  to  demand  the 
dispersal  of  the  emigrants   in  the  most  peremptory  form. 
National  feeling  was  keenly  excited  by  debates  in  which  the 
military  preparations  of  the  emigrants  and  the  encouragement 
Riven  to  them  by  foreign  princes  were  denounced  with  all  the 
energy  of  southern  eloquence.    On  the   13th  of  December 
Louis  declared  to  the  Electors  of  Treves  and  Mainz  that  he 
would  treat  them  as  enemies  unless  the  armaments  within 
their  territories  were  dispersed  by  January  15th;  and  at  the 
same  time  he  called  upon  the  Emperor  Leopold,  as  head  of 
the  Germanic  body,    to    use   his  influence  in  bringing  the 
Electors  to  reason.      The    demands   of   France    were   not 
resisted.    On  the   i6th    January,   1792,   Louis  informed  the 
Assembly  that  the   emigrants  had  been  expelled  from  the 
electorates,  and  ackno'wledged  the  good  offices  of  Leopold  in 
effecting  this  result.     The  substantial  cause  of  war  seemed  to 
have  disappeared  ;  but  another  had  arisen  in  its 
place.    In  a  note  of  December  21st  the  Austrian        K^i^t? 
Minister  Kaunitz  used  expressions  which  implied         ^«^-  •»• 
that  a  league  of  the  Powers  was  still  in  existence 
aj^ainst    France.     Nothing    could    have    come    more  oppor- 
tunely for  the  war-party   in   the  Assembly.     Brissot  cried 
for  an  immediate  declaration  of  war,  and  appealed  to  the 
French  nation  to  vindicate  its  honour  by  an  attack  both 
upon  the  emigrants  and  upon  their  imperial  protector.    The 
issue  depended  upon  the  relative  power  of  the  Crown  and  the 
Opposition.    Leopold  saw  that  war  was  inevitable  unless  the 
Constitutional  party,  which  was  still  in  office,  rallied  for  one 
last  efifort,  and  gained  a  decisive  victory  over  its  antagonists. 
In  the  hope  of  turning  public  opinion  against  the  Gironde,  he 
permitted  Kaunitz  to  send  a  despatch  to  Paris  which  loaded 
the  leaders  of  the  war- party  with  abuse,  and  exhorted  the 
French  nation  to  deliver  itself  from  men  who  would  bring 
upon  it  the  hostility  of  Europe.     (P'eb.  ly.)*    The  despatch 
gave  singular  proof  of  the  inability  of  the  cleverest  sovereign 
and  the  most  experienced  minister  of  the  age  to  distinguish 
between  the  fears  of  a  timid  cabinet  and  the  impulses  of  an 
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excited  nation.  Leopold's  vituperations  might  have  had  the 
intended  effect  if  they  had  been  addressed  to  the  Margrave 
of  Baden  or  the  Doge  of  Venice ;  addressed  to  the  French 
nation  and  its  popular  Assembly  in  the  height  of  civil  conflict, 
they  were  as  oil  poured  upon  the  flames.  Leopold  ruined  the 
party  which  he  meant  to  reinforce ;  he  threw  the  nation  into 
the  arms  of  those  whom  he  attacked.  His  despatch  was 
received  in  the  Assembly  with  alternate  murmurs  and  bursts 
of  laughter ;  in  the  clubs  it  excited  a  wild  outburst  of  rage. 
The  exchange  of  diplomatic  notes  continued  for  a  few  weeks 
more ;  but  the  real  answer  of  France  to  Austria  was  the 
**  Marseillaise,"  composed  at  Strasburg  almost  simultaneously 
with  Kaunitz*  attack  upon  the  Jacobins.  The  sudden  death 
of  the  Emperor  on  March  ist  produced  no  pause  in  the  con- 
troversy. Dclossart,  the  Foreign  Minister  of  Louis,  was 
thrust  from  office,  and  replaced  by  Dumouriez,  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  war-party.     Expostulation  took  a  sharper 

tone  ;    old  subjects  of  complaint  were  revived  ; 

A^\  ***h**^**'     ^"^   ^^^  armies   on    each    side  were    already 

pressing  towards  the  frontier  when  the  unhappy 
Louis  was  brought  down  to  the  Assembly  by  his  Ministers, 
and  compelled  to  propose  the  declaration  of  war. 

It  is  seldom  that  the  professed  grounds  correspond  with  the 

real  motives  of  a  war;  nor  was  this  the  case  in  1792.    The 

ultimatum  of  the  Austrian  Government  demanded 

Pretended       tj^^^  Compensation  should   be  made  to  certain 

grounds  01  war.  *■ 

German  nobles  whose  feudal  rights  over  their 
peasantry  had  been  abolished  in  Alsace ;  that  the  Pope  should 
be  indemnified  for  Avignon  and  the  Venaissin,  which  had  been 
taken  from  him  by  France  ;  and  that  a  Government  should  be 
established  at  Paris  capable  of  affording  the  Powers  of  Europe 
security  against  the  spread  of  democratic  agitation.  No  one 
supposed  the  first  two  grievances  to  be  a  serious  ground  for 
hostilities.  The  rights  of  the  German  nobles  in  Alsace  over 
their  villagers  were  no  doubt  protected  by  the  treaties  which 
ceded  those  districts  to  France  ;  but  every  politician  in 
Europe  would  have  laughed  at  a  Government  which  allowed 
the  feudal  system  to  survive  in  a  corner  of  its  dominions  out 
of  respect  for  a  settlement  a  century  and  a  half  old :  nor  had 
the  Assembly  refused  to  these  foreign  seigneurs  a  compensa- 
tion claimed  in  vain  by  King  Louis  for  the  nobles  of  France. 
As  to  the  annexation  of  Avignon  and  the  Venaissin,  a  power 
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irtttdbi^e  Mx^^»  ^^  Joinedl  in  dismembering  Poland,  and 
WiuAmadcanunsuccessfvil  attempt  to  dismember  Turkey, 
owidnotpavclvrepro^cli  France  for  incorporating  a  district 
irtttchUy  actaaHy  witbin  it,  slnd  whose  inhabitants,  or  a  great 
poitioQ  oi\!bcto,^ere  anxious  to  become  citizens  of  France* 
Tbfttbkd  demand,  the  establishment  of  such  a  government 
as  Austria  should  deena  satisfalctory ,  was  one  which  no  high- 
spirited  people  covild  be  expected  to  entertain*  Nor  was  thisj 
in  fact,  expected  by  Austria.  Leopold  had  no  desire  to  attack 
France,  but  he  bad  Used  threats,  and  would  not  submit  to  the 
humiliation  oi  renouncing  them.  He  would  not  have  begun 
a  war  for  the  purpose  of  delivering  the  French  Crown ;  but, 
when  he  found  that  be  was  himself  certain  to  be  attacked,  he 
accepted  a  war  with  the  Revolution  without  regret.  On  the 
other  side,  when  the  Gironde  denounced  the  league  of  the 
Kings,  they  exaggerated  a  far-off  danger  for  the  ends  of  their 
domestic  policy.  The  Sovereigns  of  the  Continent  had  indeed 
made  no  secret  of  their  hatred  to  the  Revolution.  Catherine 
of  Russia  had  exhorted  every  Court  in  Europe  to  make  war ; 
Gustavus  of  Sweden  was  surprised  by  a  violent 
death  in  the  midst  of  preparations  against  f^*Ji^^*a?udf 
France ;  Spain,  Naples,  and  Sardinia  were  ready  i^'  among  the 
to  follow  leaders  stronger  than  themselves.  But  noTr^iiTmorr^ 
the  statesmen  of  the  French  Assembly  well  under-  Yj^^^^  p°'*"" 
stood  the  interval  that  separates  hostile  feeling 
from  actual  attack ;  and  the  unsubstantial  nature  of  the  danger 
to  France,  whether  from  the  northern  or  the  southern  Powers, 
was  proved  by  the  very  fact  that  Austria,  the  hereditary  enemy 
of  France,  and  the  country  of  the  hated  Marie  Antoinette,  was 
treated  as  the  main  enemy.  Nevertheless,  the  Courts  had 
done  enough  to  excite  the  anger  of  millions  of  French  people 
wiio  knew  of  their  menaces,  and  not  of  their  hesitations  and 
reserves.  The  man  who  composed  the  **  Marseillaise"  was 
DO  maker  of  cunningly-deNised  fables ;  the  crowds  who  first 
sang  it  never  doubted  the  reality  of  the  dangers  which  the 
orators  of  the  Assembly  denounced.  The  Courts  of  Europe 
had  heaped  up  the  fuel;  the  Girondins  applied  the  torch. 
The  mass  of  the  French  nation  had  little  means  of  appre- 
ciating what  passed  in  Europe;  they  took  their  facts  from 
their  leaders,  who  considered  it  no  very  serious  thing  to 
pionge  a  nation  into  war  for  the  furtherance  of  internal 
liberty.    Events  were  soon    to   pass  their  own    stern   and 
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mocking;  sentence  Upon  the  wisdom  of  the  Girondin  statea- 
kHanshipt 

After  voting  the  Declaration  of  War  the  French  Assembly 
accepted  £l  maLnifesto,  drawn  up  by  Condorcetj  renouncing  in 
the  name  of  the  French  people  all  intention  of 
Germahv  fol-  Conquest.  The  manifesto  expressed  what  was 
into  th«  war.  sincerely  felt  by  men  like  Condorcet,  to  whom 
the  Revolution  was  still  too  sacred  a  cause  to 
be  stained  with  the  vulgar  lust  of  aggrandisement.  But 
the  actual  course  of  the  war  was  determined  leSs  by  the 
intentions  with  which  the  French  began  it  than  by  the 
political  Condition  of  the  States  which  bordered  upon  the 
French  frontier.  The  war  was  primarily  a  war  with  Austria, 
but  the  Sovereign  of  Austria  was  also  the  head  of  Germany. 
The  German  Ecclesiastical  Princes  who  ruled  in  the  Rhenish 
provinces  had  been  the  most  zealous  protectors  of  the  emi- 
grants; it  was  impossible  that  they  should  now  find  shelter  in 
neutrality.  Prussia  had  made  an  alliance  with  the  Emperor 
against  France  ;  other  German  States  followed  in  the  wake 
of  one  or  other  of  the  great  Powers.  If  France  proved 
stronger  than  its  enemy,  there  were  governments  besides  that 
of  Austria  which  would  have  to  take  their  account  with  the 
Revolution.  Nor  indeed  was  Austria  the  power  most 
exposed  to  violent  change.  The  mass  of  its  territory  lay  far 
from  France ;  at  the  most,  it  risked  the  loss  of  Lombardy  and 
the  Netherlands.    Germany  at  large  was  the  real 

mimj?*'*  area  threatened  by  the  war,  and  never  was  a 
political  community  less  fitted  to  resist  attack 
than  Germany  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  was 
in  the  divisions  of  the  German  people,  and  in  the  rivalries  of 
the  two  leading  German  governments,  that  France  found  its 
surest  support  throughout  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  its 
keenest  stimulus  to  conquest.  It  will  throw  light  upon  the 
sudden  changes  that  now  began  to  break  over  Europe  if  we 
pause  to  make  a  brief  survey  of  the  state  of  Germany  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  war,  to  note  the  character  and  policy  of  its 
reigning  sovereigns,  and  to  cast  a  glance  over  the  circum- 
stances which  had  brought  the  central  district  of  Europe  into 
its  actual  condition. 

Germany  at  large  still  preserved  the  mediaeval  name  and 
forms  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  The  members  of  this  so- 
called  Empire  were,  however,  a  multitude  of  independent 
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States;  and  the  chief  of  these  States,  Austria,  combined  with 
its  German  provinces  a  large  territory  which  did  not  even  in 
name  form  part  of  the  Germanic  body.  The 
motley  of  the  Empire  was  made  up  by  govern-  ^rJ,^*"***" 
ments  of  every  degree  of  strength  and  weakness. 
Austria  and  Prussia  possessed  both  political  traditions  and 
resoorces  raising  them  to  the  rank  of  great  European 
Pow^s ;  but  the  sovereignties  of  the  second  order,  such  as 
Saxony  and  Bavaria,  had  neither  the  security  of  strength 
nor  the  free  energy  often  seen  in  small  political  communi- 
ties; whilst  in  the  remaining  petty  States  of  Germany,  some 
bondreds  in  number,  all  public  life  had  long  passed  out  of 
mind  in  a  drowsy  routine  of  official  benevolence  or  oppres- 
sion. In  theory  there  still  existed  a  united  Germanic  body; 
in  reality  Germany  was  composed  of  two  great  monarchies  in 
embittered  rivalry  with  one  another,  and  of  a  multitude  of  in- 
dependent principalities  and  cities  whose  membership  in  the 
Empire  involved  little  beyond  a  liability  to  be  dragged  into 
the  quarrels  of  their  more  powerful  neighbours.  A  German 
national  feeling  did  not  exist,  because  no  combination  existed 
oniting  the  interests  of  all  Germany.  The  names  and  forms 
of  political  union  had  come  down  from  a  remote  past,  and 
formed  a  grotesque  anachronism  amid  the  realities  of  the 
ei^teenth  century.  The  head  of  the  Germanic  body  held 
office  not  by  hereditary  right,  but  as  the  elected  successor  of 
Charlemagne  and  the  Roman  Csesars.  Since  the  fifteenth 
century  the  imperial  dignity  had  rested  with  the  Austrian 
House  of  Hapsburg;  but,  with  the  exception  of  Charles  V.,  no 
sovereign  of  that  House  had  commanded  forces  adequate  to 
the  creation  of  a  united  German  state,  and  the  opportunity 
which  then  offered  itself  was  allowed  to  pass  away.  The 
Reformation  severed  Northern  Germany  from  the  Catholic 
monarchy  of  the  south.  The  Thirty  Years*  War,  terminating 
in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  secured  the  exist- 
ence of  Protestantism  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  but  it 
secTured  it  at  the  cost  of  Germany,  which  was  left  exhausted 
and  disintegrated.  By  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia,  a.d.  1648, 
the  independence  of  every  member  of  the  Empire  g;^^  ^^^g^  ^, 
was  recognised,  and  the  "Central  authority  was  »he  German 
henceforth  a  mere  shadow.  The  Diet  of  the  d«Btofih«Ein^ 
Empire,  where  the  representatives  of  the  Elec-  p*'"^- 
t<^  of  tbe  FrtoccSf.  and  of  the  Free  Cities,  met  in  the 
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order  of  the  Middle  Ages,  sank  into  a  Heralds'  College,  occu- 
pied with  questions  of  title  and  precedence ;  affairs  of  real 
importance  were  transacted  by  envoys  from  Court  to  Court. 
For  purposes  of  war  the  Empire  was  divided  into  Circles,  each 
Circle  supplying  in  theory  a  contingent  of  troops ;  but  this 
military  organisation  existed  only  in  letter.  The  greater  and 
the  intermediate  States  regulated  their  armaments,  as  they 
did  their  policy,  without  regard  to  the  Diet  of  Ratisbon ;  the 
contingents  of  the  smaller  sovereignties  and  free  cities  were  in 
every  degree  of  inefficiency,  corruption,  and  disorder ;  and  in 
spite  of  the  courage  of  the  German  soldier,  it  could  make 
little  difference  in  a  European  war  whether  a  regiment  which 
had  its  captain  appointed  by  the  city  of  Gmiind,  its  lieutenant 
by  the  Abbess  of  Rotenmiinster,  and  its  ensign  by  the  Abbot 
of  Gegenbach,  did  or  did  not  take  the  field  with  numbers  fifty 
per  cent,  below  its  statutory  contingent.*  How  loose  was  the 
connection  subsisting  between  the  members  of  the  Empire, 
how  slow  and  cumbrous  its  constitutional  machinery,  was 
strikingly  proved  after  the  first  inroads  of  the  French  into 
Germany  in  1792,  when  the  Diet  deliberated  for  four  weeks 
before  calling  out  the  forces  of  the  Empire,  and  for  five  months 
before  declaring  war. 

The  defence  of  Germany  rested  in  fact  with  the  armies  of 

Austria  and  Prussia.    The  Austrian  House  of  Hapsburg  held 

the  imperial  title,  and  gathered  around  it  the 

Austria.  .  r  ^i      i  •       >-.  «. 

sovereigns  of  the  less  progressive  German  States. 
While  the  Protestant  communities  of  Northern  Germany 
identified  their  interests  with  those  of  the  rising  Prussian 
Monarchy,  religious  sympathy  and  the  tradition  of  ages 
attached  the  minor  Catholic  Courts  to  the  poHtical  system 
of  Vienna.  Austria  gained  something  by  its  patronage;  it 
was,  however,  no  real  member  of  the  German  family.  Its 
interests  were  not  the  interests  of  Germany;  its  power, 
great  and  enduring  as  it  proved,  was  not  based  mainly 
upon  German  elements,  nor  used  mainly  for  German  ends. 
The  title  of  the  Austrian  monarch  gave  the  best  idea  of 
the  singular  variety  of  races  and  nationalities  which  owed 
their  political  union  only  to  their  submission  to  a  common 
head.  In  the  shorter  form  of  state  the  reigning  Hapsburg 
was  described  as  King  of  Hungary,  Bohemia,  Croatia, 
Slavonia,  and  Galicia;  Archduke  of  Austria;  Grand  Duke 

*  H&usccr,  Deuuche  Gcschichte,  L  88.    Vivcnott  Uertog  4Jbr«cht,  i«  78, 
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of  Transylvania ;  Duke  of  Styria,  Carinthia,  and  Carniola ; 
and  Princely  Count  of  Hapsburg  and  T3rrol.  At  the  out- 
break of  the  war  of  1792  the  dominions  of  the  House  of 
Austria  included  the  Southern  Netherlands  and  the  Duchy  of 
Milan,  in  addition  to  the  great  bulk  of  the  territory  which  it 
still  governs.  Eleven  distinct  languages  were  spoken  in  the 
Austrian  monarchy,  with  countless  varieties  of  dialects.  Of 
the  elements  of  the  population  the  Slavic  was  far  the  largest, 
Qumbering  about  ten  millions,  against  five  million  Germans 
and  three  milhon  Magyars ;  but  neither  numerical  strength 
Dor  national  objects  of  desire  coloured  the  policy  of  a  family 
vhich  looked  indifferently  upon  all  its  subject  races  as  instru- 
ments for  its  own  aggrandisement.  Milan  and  the  Netherlands 
had  come  into  the  possession  of  Austria  since  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  but  the  destiny  of  the  old  dominions 
of  the  Hapsburg  House  had  been  fixed  for  many  generations 
in  the  course  of  the  Thirty  Years*  War.  In  that 
struggle,  as  it  affected  Austria,  the  conflict  of  the  Catholic  policy 
ancient  and  the  reformed  faith  had  become  a  burg*.*  ***" 
conflict  between  the  Monarchy,  allied  with  the 
Church,  and  every  element  of  national  life  and  independ- 
ence, allied  with  the  Reformation.  Protestantism,  then 
dominant  in  almost  all  the  Hapsburg  territories,  was  not  put 
down  without  extinguishing  the  political  liberties  of  Austrian 
Germany,  the  national  life  of  Bohemia,  the  spirit  and 
ambition  of  the  Hungarian  nobles.  The  detestable  desire  of 
the  Emperor  Ferdinand,  "  Rather  a  desert  than  a  country  full 
of  heretics,"  was  only  too  well  fulfilled  in  the  subsequent  his- 
tory of  his  dominions.  In  the  German  provinces,  except  the 
Tyrol,  the  old  Parliaments,  and  with  them  all  trace  of  liberty, 
disappeared  ;  in  Bohemia  the  national  Protestant  nobility  lost 
their  estates,  or  retained  them  only  at  the  price  of  abandoning 
the  religion,  the  language,  and  the  feelings  of  their  race,  until 
the  country  of  Huss  passed  out  of  the  sight  of  civilised  Europe, 
and  Bohemia  represented  no  more  than  a  blank,  unnoticed 
mass  of  tillers  of  the  soil.  In  Hungary,  where  the  nation  was 
not  so  completely  crushed  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  and  P'-o- 
testanism  survived,  the  wholesale  executions  in  1686,  ordered 
by  the  Tribunal  known  as  the  **  Slaughter-house  of  Eperies," 
illustrated  the  traditional  policy  of  the  Monarchy  towards  the 
spirit  of  national  independence.  Two  powers  alone  were 
allowed  to  subsist  io  the  Austrian  dominions,  the  power  of  tba 
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Crown  and  the  power  of  the  Priesthood ;  and,  inasmuch  as  no 
real  national  unity  could  exist  among  the  subject  races,  the 
unity  of  a  blind  devotion  to  the  Catholic  Church  was 
enforced  over  the  greater  part  of  the  Monarchy  by  all  the 
authority  of  the  State. 

Under  the  pressure  of  this  soulless  despotism  the  mind  of 
man  seemed  to  lose  all  its  finer  powers.  The  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries,  in  which  no  decade  passed  in 
England  and  France  without  the  production  of  some  literary 
masterpiece,  some  scientific  discovery,  or  some  advance  in 
political  reasoning,  are  marked  by  no  single  illustrious 
Austrian  name,  except  that  of  Haydn  the  musician.  When, 
after  three  generations  of  torpor  succeeding  the  Thirty  Years* 
War,  the  mind  of  North  Germany  awoke  again  in  Winckel- 
mann  and  Lessing,  and  a  widely-diffused  education  gave 
to  the  middle  class  some  compensation  for  the  absence  of 
all  political  freedom,  no  trace  of  this  revival  appeared  in 
Austria.  The  noble  hunted  and  slept ;  the  serf  toiled  heavily 
on ;  where  a  school  existed,  the  Jesuit  taught  his  schoolboys 
ecclesiastical  Latin,  and  sent  them  away  unable  to  read  their 
mother-tongue.    To  this  dull  and  impenetrable  society  the 

beginnings  of  improvement  could  only  be  brought 
Reforms  of  by  military  disaster.  The  loss  of  Silesia  in  the 
1740—1780.         first    years    of    Maria    Theresa    disturbed   the 

slumbers  of  the  Government,  and  reform  began. 
Although  the  old  provincial  Assemblies,  except  in  Hungary 
and  the  Netherlands,  had  long  lost  all  real  power,  the 
Crown  had  never  attempted  to  create  a  uniform  system  of 
administration:  the  collection  of  taxes,  the  enlistment  of 
recruits,  was  still  the  business  of  the  feudal  landowners  of 
each  district.  How  such  an  antiquated  order  was  likely 
to  fare  in  the  presence  of  an  energetic  enemy  was  clearly 
enough  shown  in  the  first  attack  made  upon  Austria  by 
Frederick  the  Great.  As  the  basis  of  a  better  military 
organisation,  and  in  the  hope  of  arousing  a  stronger  national 
interest  among  her  subjects,  Theresa  introduced  some  of  the 
offices  of  a  centralised  monarchy,  at  the  same  time  that  she 
improved  the  condition  of  the  serf,  and  substituted  a  German 
education  and  German  schoolmasters  for  those  of  the  Jesuits. 
The  peasant,  hitherto  in  many  parts  of  the  monarchy  attached 
to  the  soil,  was  now  made  free  to  quit  his  lord's  land,  and  was 
secured  from  ejectment  so  long  as  he  fulfilled  his  duty  of 
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laboaring  for  the  lord  on  a  fixed  number  of  da3rs  in  the  year.    / 
Beyond  this  Theresa*s  reform  did  not  extend.    She  had  no  / 
desire  to  abolish  the  feudal  character  of  country  life;  she 
neither  wished  to  temper  the  sway  of  Catholicism,  nor  to  j 
extinguish  those  provincial  forms  which  gave  to  the  nobles  / 
within  their  own  districts  a  shadow  of  political  independence. 
Herself  conservative  in  feeling,  attached  to  aristocracy,  and 
personally  devout,  Theresa  consented  only  to  such  change 
as  was  recommended  by  her  trusted  counsellors,  and  asked  no  i 
more  than  she  was  able  to  obtain  by  the  charm  of  her  own  ^ 
qoeenly  character. 

With  the  accession  of  her  son  Joseph  II.  in  1780  a  new  era 
began  for  Austria.    The  work  deferred  by  Theresa  was  then 
taken   up  by  a  monarch  whose  conceptions  of 
social  and  religious   reform  left  little  for  the    ■^°*^*jll^''** 
boldest  innovators  of  France  ten  years  later  to 
add.     There  is  no  doubt  that  the  creation  of  a  great  mili- 
tary force  for  enterprises  of  foreign  conquest  was  an  end 
alwa3rs  present   in  Joseph's  mind,    and   that  the  thirst   for 
ancon trolled  despotic    power  never   left  him ;    but   by  the 
side  of  these  coarser  elements  there  was  in  Joseph's  nature 
something  of  the  true  fire  of  the  man  who  lives  for  ideas. 
Passionately  desirous  of  elevating  every  class  of  his  sub- 
jects at  the  same  time  that  he  ignored  all  their  habits  and 
wishes,  Joseph  attempted  to  transform  the  motley  and  priest- 
ridden  collection  of  nations  over  whom  he  ruled  into  a  single 
homogeneous  body,  organised  after  the  model  of  France  and 
Prussia,   worshipping  in  the  spirit    of   a   tolerant  and  en- 
lightened Christianity,  animated  in  its  relations  of  class  to 
class  by  the  humane  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
In  the  first  year  of  his  reign  Joseph  abolished  every  juris- 
diction that  did  not  directly  emanate  from  the  Crown,  and 
scattered  an  army  of  officials  from  Ostend  to  the  Dniester  to 
conduct  the  entiie  public  business  of  his  dominions  under  the 
immediate  direction  of  the  central  authority  at  Vienna.     In 
succeeding  years  edict  followed  edict,  dissolving  monasteries, 
forbidding  Church  festivals  and    pilgrimages,   securing  the 
protection  of  the  State  to  every  form  of  Christian  worship, 
aboUshing  the  exemption  from  land-tax  and   the  monopoly 
of  public  offices  enjoyed  by  the  nobility,  transforming  the 
Universities  from  dens  of  monkish  ignorance  into  schools  of 
secular  learning,  converting  the  peasant's  personal  service 
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into  a  rent-charge,  and  giving  him  in  the  officer  of  the  Crown 
a  protector  and  an  arbiter  in  all  his  dealings  with  his  lord. 
Noble  and  enlightened  in  his  aims,  Joseph,  like  every  oth^ 
reformer  of  the  eighteenth  century,  underrated  the  force 
which  the  past  exerts  over  the  present ;  he  could  see  nothing 
but  prejudice  and  unreason  in  the  attachment  to  provincial 
custom  or  time-honoured  opinion ;  he  knew  nothing  of  that 
moral  law  which  limits  the  success  of  revolutions  by  the 
conditions  which  precede  them.  What  was  worst  united  with 
what  was  best  in  resistance  to  his  reforms.  The  bigots  of  the 
University  of  Louvain,  who  still  held  out  against  the  dis- 
coveries of  Newton,  excited  the  mob  to  insurrection  against 
Joseph,  as  the  enemy  of  religion ;  the  Magyar  landowners  in 
Hungary  resisted  a  system  which  extinguished  the  last 
vestiges  of  their  national  independence  at  the  same  time  that 
it  destroyed  the  harsh  dominion  which  they  themselves 
exercised  over  their  peasantry.  Joseph  alternated  between 
concession  and  the  extreme  of  autocratic  violence.  At  one 
moment  he  resolved  to  sweep  away  every  local  right  that 
fettered  the  exercise  of  his  power;  then,  after  throwing  the 
Netherlands  into  successful  revolt,  and  forcing  Hungary  to  the 
verge  of  armed  resistance,  he  revoked  his  unconstitutional 
ordinances  (January  28, 1790),  and  restored  all  the  institutions 
of  the  Hungarian  monarchy  which  existed  at  the  date  of  his 
accession. 

A  month  later,  death  removed  Joseph  from  his  struggle 
and   his  sorrows.      His  successor,   Leopold   II.,  found  the 

monarchy  involved  as  Russia's  ally  in  an  attack 
Leopold      II.     upon   Turkey ;     threatened    by    the     Northern 

League  of  Prussia,  England,  and  Holland ; 
exhausted  in  finance  ;  weakened  by  the  revolt  of  the  Nether- 
lands; and  distracted  in  every  province  by  the  conflict  of 
the  ancient  and  the  modem  system  of  government,  and  the 
assertion  of  new  social  rights  that  seemed  to  have  been 
created  only  in  order  to  be  extinguished.  The  recovery  of 
Belgium  and  the  conchision  of  peace  with  Turkey  were 
effected  under  circumstances  that  brought  the  adroit  and 
guarded  statesmanship  of  Leopold  into  just  credit.  His 
settlement  of  the  conflict  between  the  Crown  and  the  Provinces, 
between  the  Church  and  education,  between  the  noble  and 
the  serf,  marked  the  line  in  which,  for  better  or  for  worse, 
Austrian  policy  was  to  run  for  sixty  years.     Provincial  rights, 
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restored ;  the  personal  sovereignty^of  Jiis.hpusq Jjc  maintaiDed 
mimpaliigdr  Ih'IfieSbre  liberaT part  of  Joseph^s  legislation, 
ue  emancipation  of  learning  from  clerical  control,  the 
soppression  of  unjust  privilege  in  taxation,  the  abolition 
of  the  feudal  services  of  the  peasant,  Leopold  was  willing 
to  make  concessions  to  the  Church  and  the  aristocracy ;  to 
the  spirit  of  national  independence  which  his  predecessor's 
aggression  had  excited  in  Bohemia  as  well  as  in  Hungary,  he 
made  no  concession  beyond  the  restoration  of  certain 
cherished  forms.  An  attempt  of  the  Magyar  nobles  to  affix 
conditions  to  their  acknowledgment  of  Leopold  as  King  of 
Hangary  was  defeated;  and,  by  creating  new  offices  at 
Vienna  for  the  affairs  of  Illyria  and  Transylvania,  and  making 
them  independent  of  the  Hungarian  Diet,  Leopold  showed  that 
the  Crown  possessed  an  instrument  against  the  dominant 
Magyar  race  in  the  Slavic  and  Romanic  elements  of  the 
Hungarian  Kingdom.*  On  the^other  hand,  Lfipppld  con- 
sen_ted.jta  restore  to  tha_Chu£clLits  control  oyer  the  higher 
edaca^op,  anH  t^  thr^*"  hnrk  fhp  HnrHpn  of  taxation  upon 
land  not  occupied  by  noble  owners.  He  gave  new  rigour  to 
the  ee&^rsnip  oi  the  press;  but  the  gain  was  not  to  the 
Church,  to  which  the  censorship  had  formerly  belonged,  but 
to  the  Government,  which  now  employed  it  as  an  instrument 
of  State.  In  the  great  question  of  the  emancipation  of 
the  serf  Leopold  was  confronted  by  a  more  resolute  and 
powerful  body  of  nobility  in  Hungary  than  existed  in  any 
other  province.  The  right  of  the  lord  to  fetter  the  peasant  to 
the  soil  and  to  control  his  marriage  Leopold  refused  to  restore 
in  any  part  of  his  dominions  ;  but,  while  in  parts  of  Bohemia 
he  succeeded  in  maintaining  the  right  given  by  Joseph  to  the 
peasant  to  commute  his  personal  service  for  a  money  payment, 
in  Hungary  he  was  compelled  to  fall  back  upon  the  system 
of  Theresa,  and  to  leave  the  final  settlement  of  the  ques< 
tion  to  the  Diet.  Twenty  years  later  the  statesman  who 
emancipated  the  peasants  of  Prussia  observed  that  Hun- 
gary was  the  only  part  of  the  Austrian  dominions  in 
which  the  peasant  was  not  in  a  better  condition  than  his 
fellows  in  North  Germany  ;t  and  so  torpid  was  the  humanity 
of  the  Diet  that  until  the  year  1835  the  prison  and  tho 

*  Springer,  G«9chichte  Oesterreichs,  i.  46. 
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flogging-board  continued  to  form  a  part  of  every  Hungarian 
manor. 

Of  the  self-sacrificing  ardour  of  Joseph  there  was  no  trace 
in  Leopold's  character ;  yet  his  political  aims  were  not  low. 
During  twenty-four  years'  government  of  Tuscany  he  had 
proved  himself  almost  an  ideal  ruler  in  the  pursuit  of  peace, 

of  religious  enlightenment,  and  of  the  material 
^^V^  L«o-  improvement  of  his  little  sovereignty.  Raised  to 
179a!  '     the  Austrian  throne,  the  compromise  which  he 

effected  with  the  Church  and  the  aristocracy 
resulted  more  from  a  supposed  political  necessity  than  from 
his  own  inclination.  So  long  as  Leopold  lived,  Austria 
would  not  have  wanted  an  intelligence  capable  of  surveying 
the  entire  field  of  public  business,  nor  a  will  capable  of 
imposing  unity  of  action  upon  the  servants  of  State.  To 
the  misfortune  of  Europe  no  less  than  of  his  own  dominions, 
Leopold  was  carried  off  by  sickness  at  the  moment  when 
the  Revolutionary  War  broke  out.  An  uneasy  reaction 
against  Joseph's  reforms  and  a  well-grounded  dread  of  the 
national  movements  in  Hungary  and  the  Netherlands  were 
already  the  principal  forces  in  the  official  world  at  Vienna ;  in 
addition  to  these  came  the  new  terror  of  the  armed  prosclytism 

of  the  Revolution.    The  successor  of  Leopold, 
faj^iU       Francis  H.,  was  a  sickly  prince,  in  whose  homely 

and  unimaginative  mind  the  great  enterprises 
of  Joseph,  amidst  which  he  had  been  brought  up,  excited  only 
aversion.  Amongst  the  men  who  surrounded  him,  routine  and 
the  dread  of  change  made  an  end  of  the  higher  forms  of  public 
life.  The  Government  openly  declared  that  all  change  should 
cease  so  long  as  the  war  lasted  ;  even  the  pressing  question  of 
the  peasant's  relation  to  his  lord  was  allowed  to  remain  un- 
settled by  the  Hungarian  Diet,  lest  the  spirit  of  national  inde- 
pendence should  find  expression  in  its  debates.  Over  tile 
whole  internal  administration  of  Austria  the  torpor  of  the 
days  before  Theresa  seemed  to  be  returning.  Its  foreign 
policy,  however,  bore  no  trace  of  this  timorous,  conservative 
spirit.  Joseph,  as  restless  abroad  as  at  home,  had  shared 
the  ambition  of  the  Russian  Empress  Catherine,  and  troubled 
Europe  with  his  designs  upon  Turkey,  Venice,  and  Bavaria. 
These  and  similar  schemes  of  territorial  extension  continued 
to  fill  the  minds  of  Austrian  courtiers  and  ambassadors. 
Shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  war  with   France  the  aged 
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tnmister  Kaunitz,  who  had  been  at  the  head  of  the  Foreign 
Office  during  three  reigns,  retired  from  power.    In  spite  of 
the  first  partition  of  Poland,  made   in   combination    with 
Russia  and   Prussia  in   17721  and  in   spite   of  subsequent 
Attempts  of  Joseph  against  Turkey  and  Bavaria,  the  policy  of 
Katmitz  had  not  been  one  of  mere  adventure  and  shifting 
attack.    He  had  on  the  whole  remained  true  to  the  principle 
of  alliance  with  France  and  antagonism  to  Prussia ;  and  when 
the  revolution  brought  war  within  sight,  he  desired  to  limit  the 
object  of  the  war  to  the  restoration  of  monarchical  government 
in  France.    The  conditions  under  which  the  young  Emperor 
aod  the  King  of  Prussia  agreed  to  turn  the  war  to  purposes 
of  territorial  aggrandisement  caused   Kaunitz,  with  a  true 
sense  of  the  fatal  import  of  this  policy,  to  surrender  the 
power  which  he  had  held  for  forty  years.    It  was  secretly 
agreed  between  the  two  courts  that  Prussia  should  recoup 
itself  for  its  expenses  against  France  by  seizing  part  of  Poland. 
On  behalf  of  Austria  it  was  demanded  that  the  Emperor 
should   annex   Bavaria,  giving   Belgium  to    the   Elector  as 
compensation.    Both  these  schemes  violated  what  Kaunitz 
held  to  be  sound  policy.     He  believed  that  the  interests  of 
Austria  required  the  consolidation  rather  than  the  destruction 
of  Poland ;  and  he  declared  the  exchange  of  the  Netherlands 
for  Bavaria  to  be,  in  the  actual  state  of  affairs,  imprac- 
ticable.*    Had  the  coalition  of  1792  been  framed  on  the 
principles    advocated    by    Kaunitz,    though    Austria    might 
not  have  effected  the  restoration  of  monarchial   power  in 
France,  the  alliance  would  not  have  disgracefully  shattered 
on  the  crimes  and  infamies  attending  the  second  partition  of 
Poland. 

From  the  moment  when  Kaunitz  retired  from  of!ice, 
territorial  extension  became  the  great  object  of  the  Austrian 
Court.  To  prudent  statesmen  the  scattered  provinces  and 
varied  population  of  the  Austrian  State  would  have  suggested 
that  Austria  had  more  to  lose  than  any  European  Power ;  to 
the  men  of  1792  it  appeared  that  she  had  more  to  gain.  The 
Netherlands  might  be  increased  with  a  strip  of  French 
Flanders;  Bavaria,  Poland,  and  Italy  were  all  weak  neigh- 
bours, who  might  be  made  to  enrich  Austria  in  their  turn.    A 

*  Ranke,  Ursprung  and  Beginn,  p.  356.  Vtvenot,  Quellen,  L  133,  165.  Th* 
fqffit'rion  of  Bararia  was  declared  by  the  Austrian  Cabinet  lo  be  the  summum 
AMme  of  the  mooarchy. 
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sort  of  magical  virtue  was  attached  to  the  acquisition  of 
territor>'.  If  so  many  square  miles  and  so  many  head  of 
population  were  gained,  whether  of  alien  or  kindred  race, 
mutinous  or  friendly,  the  end  of  all  statesmanship  was  realised, 
and  the  heaviest  sacrifice  of  life  and  industry  repaid.  Austria 
affected  to  act  as  the  centre  of  a  defensive  alliance,  and  to 
fight  for  the  common  purpose  of  giving  a  Government  to 
France  which  would  respect  the  rights  of  its  neighbours.  In 
reahty,  its  own  military  operations  were  too  often  con- 
trolled, and  an  effective  common  warfare  frustrated,  at  one 
moment  by  a  design  upon  French  Flanders,  at  another  by 
the  course  of  Polish  or  Bavarian  intrigue,  at  another  by  the 
hope  of  conquests  in  Italy.  Of  all  the  interests  which 
centred  in  the  head  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg,  the  least 
befriended  at  Vienna  was  the  interest  of  the  Empire  and  of 
Germany. 

Nor;  if  Austria  was  found  wanting,  had  Germany  any  per- 
manent safeguard  in  the  rival  Protestant  State.  Prussia,  the 
second  great  German  Power  and  the  ancient 
Prussia.  enemy  of  Austria,  had  been  raised  to  an  influence 
in  Europe  quite  out  of  proportion  to  its  scanty 
resources  by  the  genius  of  Frederick  the  Great  and  the 
earlier  Princes  of  the  House  of  Hohenzollem.  Its  popula- 
tion was  not  one-third  of  that  of  France  or  Austria;  its 
wealth  was  perhaps  not  superior  to  that  of  the  Republic  of 
Venice.  That  a  State  so  poor  in  men  and  money  should  play 
the  part  of  one  of  the  great  Powers  of  Europe  was  possible 
only  so  long  as  an  energetic  ruler  watched  every  movement  of 
that  complicated  machinery  which  formed  both  army  and 
nation  after  the  prince's  own  type.  Frederick  gave  his  subjects 
a  just  administration  of  the  law ;  he  taught  them  productive 
industries ;  he  sought  to  bring  education  to  their  doors* ;  but 
he  required  that  the  citizen  should  account  himself  before  all 
the  servant  of  the  State.  Every  Prussian  either  worked  in  the 
great  official  hierarchy  or  looked  up  to  it  as  the  providence 
which  was  to  direct  all  his  actions  and  supply  all  his  judg- 
ments. The  burden  of  taxation  imposed  by  the  support  of 
an  army  relatively  three  times  as  great  as  that  of  any  other 
Power  was  wonderfully  lightened  by  Frederick's  economy: 
far  more  serious  than  the  tobacco-monopoly  and  the  forage- 
requisitions,  at  which  Frederick's  subjects  grumbled  during 

*  BMdermann,  Dcutschland  im  Achtz«hnten  Jahrhunderc,  iv.  1144. 
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his  lifetime,  was  the  danger  that  a  nation  which  had  only 
attained  political  greatness  by  its  obedience  to  a  rigoroas 
admimstration  should  £all  into  political  helplessness,  when 
the  clear   purpose  and  all-controlling  care  o  i  its  ruler  no 
longer  animated  a  sjrstem  which,  without  him ,  was  only  a  pedan- 
tic routine.   What  in  England  we  are  accustomed  to  consider 
as  the  very  substance  of  national  life, — the  mass  of  political 
interest  and  opinion,  diffused  in  some  degree  amongst  all 
classes,  at  once  the  support  and  the  judge  of  the  servants  of 
the  State, — had  in  Prussia  no  existence.    Frederick's  subjects 
obeyed  and  trusted  their  Monarch  ;  there  were  probably  not 
five  hundred  persons  outside  the  public  service  who  had  any 
political  opinions  of  their  own.     Prussia  did  not  possess  even 
the  form  of  a  national  representation ;  and,  although  certain 
provincial  assembUes  continued  to  meet,  they  met  only  to 
receive  the  instructions  of  the  Crown -officers  of  their  district. 
In  the  absence  of  all  public  criticism,  the  old  age  of  Frederick 
must  in  itself  have  endangered  the  efficiency  of  the  military 
system  which  had  raised  Prussia  to  its  sudden  eminence.* 
The  impulse  of  Frederick's  successor  was  sufficient  to  reverse 
the  whole  system  of  Prussian  foreign  policy,  and  to  plunge 
the  country  in  alliance  with  Austria  into  a  speculative  and 
unnecessary  war.  j 

On  the  death  of  Frederick  in  1786,  the  crown  passed  to 
Frederick  William  II.,  his  nephew.     Frederick  William  was 
a  man  of  common  type,  showy  and  pleasure- 
loving,  interested  in  public  affairs,  but  incapable    f  ""^^^^^k  Wii 

,     J*.  n      J  •    1  TT-  '   L  liamll.,  1786.. 

of  actmg  on  any  nxed  pnnciple.  His  mistresses 
gave  the  tone  to  political  society.  A  knot  of  courtiers 
intrigued  against  one  another  for  the  management  of 
the  King ;  and  the  policy  of  Prussia  veered  from  point  to 
point  as  one  unsteady  impulse  gave  place  to  another.  In 
countries  less  dependent  than  Prussia  upon  the  personal 
activity  of  the  monarch,  Frederick  William's  faults  might 
have  been  neutralised  by  able  Ministers;  in  Prussia  the 
weakness  of  the  King  was  the  decUne  of  the  State.  The 
whole  fabric  of  national  greatness  had  been  built  up  by  the 
royal  power;  the  quality  of  the  public  service,  apart  from 
which  the  nation  was  politically  non-existent,  was  the  quality 
of  its  head.  When  in  the  palace  profusion  and  intrigue  took 
the  place  of  Frederick  the  Great's  unflagging  labour,  the  old 

•  Carlyle,  Friedrich,  vL  667. 
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uprightness,  industry,  and  precision  which  had  been  the 
pride  of  Prussian  administration  fell  out  of  fashion  every- 
where. Yet  the  frivolity  of  the  Court  was  a  less  active  cause 
of  military  decline  than  the  abandonment  of  the  first  princi- 
ples of  Prussian  policy.*  If  any  political  sentiment  existed  in 
the  nation,  it  was  the  sentiment  of  antagonism  to  Austria. 
The  patriotism  of  the  army,  with  all  the  traditions  of  the 
great  King,  turned  wholly  in  this  direction.  When,  out  of 
.  sympathy  with  the  Bourbon  family  and  the  emi- 
AuMriaaicaiiist  grant  French  nobles,  Frederick  William  allied 
Jl™*'  *"•**••  himself  with  Austria  (Feb.  1792),  and  threw 
himself  into  the  arms  of  his  ancient  enemy 
in  order  to  attack  a  nation  which  had  not  wronged  him,  he 
made  an  end  of  all  zealous  obedience  amongst  his  servants. 
Brunswick,  the  Prussian  Commander-in-Chief,  hated  the 
French  emigrants  as  much  as  he  did  the  Revolution;  and 
even  the  generals  who  did  not  originally  share  Brunswick's 
dislike  to  the  war  recovered  their  old  jealousy  of  Austria 
after  the  first  defeat,  and  exerted  themselves  only  to  get  quit 
of  the  war  at  the  first  moment  that  Prussia  could  retire  from 
it  without  disgrace.  The  very  enterprise  in  which  Austria 
had  consented  that  the  Court  of  Berlin  should  seek  its  reward 
—the  seizure  of  a  part  of  Poland — proved  fatal  to  the  coalition. 
The  Empress  Catherine  was  already  laying  her  hand  for  the 
second  time  upon  this  unfortunate  country.  It  was  easy  for 
the  opponents  of  the  Austrian  alliance  who  surrounded  King 
Frederick  William  to  contrast  the  barren  effort  of  a  war 
against  France  with  the  cheap  and  certain  advantages  to  be 
won  by  annexation,  in  concert  with  Russia,  of  Polish  terri- 
tory. To  pursue  one  of  these  objects  with  vigour  it  was 
necessary  to  relinquish  the  other.  Prussia  was  not  ri.  h 
enough  to  maintain  armies  both  on  the  Vistula  and  the 
Rhine.  Nor,  in  the  opinion  of  its  rulers,  was  it  rich  cnouf.-li 
to  be  very  tender  of  its  honour  or  very  loyal  towards  its 
allies.f 

*  Hittsser,  i.  197.    Hardenberg  (RankeX  i.  139.    Von  Sybel.  i.  379. 

t  "  The  connection  with  the  House  of  Austria  and  the  present  undertaking  con- 
tiaue  to  be  very  unpopular.  It  is  openly  s  .id  that  one  half  of  the  treasure  was 
uselessly  spent  at  Reichenbach,  and  that  the  other  half  will  be  «pent  on  the  preMnt 
occasion,  and  that  the  sovereign  will  he  reduced  to  hi«  former  level  rvf  Margrave  of 
Brandenburg.'*  Eden,  from  Brriin  ;  June  19,  179a.  Records:  Prussia,  vol.  x%x, 
**  H«  (MAllendorO  reprobated  the  alliance  with  Austria,  condemning  the  present 
ii)(9fft!rtnce  io  the  Affairs  of  Fiaitcc  as  ruinous,  and  censuring  as  undignified  and 


^^  Social  Systejh  of  Pruss/a.  2$ 

In  the   institutions   of    Prussia   two   opposite   systems 
^ted  side  by  side,  exhibiting  in  the  strongest  ibrm  a  coo^ 
^rast  which  in  a  less  degree  was  present  in  most 
Continental  States.    The  political  independence     ^iSS^ 
^  ^t  nobility  had  long  been  crushed ;    the 
^g's  Government  busied  itself  with  every  detail  of  town 
*Dd  village  administration ;    yet    along  with  this  rigorous 
development  of  the  modem  doctrine  of  the  unity  and  thd 
^Qthority  of  the  State  there  existed  a  social  order  more 
My  archaic  than  that  of  the  Middle  Ages  at  their  better 
epochs.      TheJ^habitants    of^  Prussia    were    divided    into 
the  three  classes  or~nobles,  burghers,  andl  peasants,  each 
confined  to  its  own  stated^  occupations,  and  not  marrying 
qaisfde  itsayil  or^er.    TTie  soil  of  the  country  bore  the  same 
distinction ;  peasant's  land  could  not  be  owned  by  a  burgher; 
burgher's  land  could  not  be  owned  by  a  noble.    No  occupa- 
tion was  lawful  for  the  noble,  who  was  usually  no  more  than 
a  poor  gentleman,  but  the  service  of  the  Crown ;  the  peasant, 
even  where  free,   might  not   practise  the  handicraft  of  a 
burgher.     But  the  mass  of  the  peasantry  in  the  country  east 
of  the  Elbe  were  serfs  attached  to  the  soil ;  and  the  noble, 
who  was  not  permitted  to  exercise  the  slightest  influence  upon 
the  government  of  his  country,  inherited  along  with  his  manor 
a  jurisdiction  and  police-control  over  all  who  were  settled 
within  it.     Frederick  had  allowed  serfage  to  continue  because 
it  gave  him  in  each  manorial  lord  a  task-master  whom  he 
could  employ  in  his  own   service.     System   and  obedience 
were  the  sources  of  his  power ;  and  if  there  existed  among  his 
subjects  one  class  trained  to  command  and  another  trained  to 
obey,  it  was  so  much  the  easier  for  him  to  force  the  country 
into  the  habits  of  industry  which  he  required  of  it.     In  the 
same  spirit,  Frederick  officered  his  army  only  with  men  of 
the  noble  caste.    They  brought  with  them  the  habit  of  com- 
mand ready-formed ;  the  peasants  who  ploughed  and  threshed 
at  their  orders  were  not  likely  to  disobey  them  in  the  presence 
of  the  enemy.     It  was  possible  that  such  a  system  should 

contrary  to  the  most  important  interests  of  this  country  the  leaving  Russia  sole 
arhitrevs  of  the  fate  o*^  Poland.  He,  however,  said,  what  every  Prussian  without 
any  exception  of  party  will  say,  that  this  country  can  never  acquiesce  in  the  e^tab- 
Inhment  of  a  good  government  in  Poland,  since  in  a  short  time  it  would  rise  to  a  very 
decided  superiority."  Id,,  July  17.  Mr.  Cobden*s  theory  that  the  partition  of 
Poland  was  effected  in  the  interest  of  good  goverDmeot  must  have  caused  spiof 
surprise  at  Berlin. 
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producie  gre&t  results  so  long  as  Frederick  was  there  td 
guard  against  its  abuses ;  Frederick  gone,  the  degradation  of 
servitude,  the  insolence  of  caste)  was  what  remained.  When 
the  army  of  France,  led  by  men  who  had  worked  with  theit 
fathers  in  the  fields,  hunted  a  King  of  Prussia  amidst  hid 
capitulating  grandees  from  the  centre  to  the  verge  of  his 
dominions,  it  was  seen  what  was  the  permanent  value  of  a 
system  which  recognised  in  the  nature  of  the  poor  no  capacity 
but  one  for  hereditary  subjection.  The  French  peasant, 
plundered  as  he  was  by  the  State,  and  vexed  as  he  was  with 
feudal  services,  knew  no  such  bondage  as  that  of  the  Prussian 
serf,  who  might  not  leave  the  spot  where  he  was  bom ;  only 
in  scattered  districts  in  the  border-provinces  had  serfage 
survived  in  France.  It  is  significant  of  the  difference  in  self- 
respect  existing  in  the  peasantry  of  the  two  countries  that 
the  custom  of  striking  the  common  soldier,  universal  in 
Germany,  was  in  France  no  more  than  an  abuse,  practised 
by  the  admirers  of  Frederick,  and  condemned  by  the  better 
officers  themselves. 

In  all  the  secondary  States  of  Germany  the  government 

was  an  absolute  monarchy;   though,  here  and  there,  as  in 

Wiirtemberg,  the  shadow  of  the  old  Assembly 

**f"Gc  ^*"'**  °^  ^®  Estates  survived;  and  in  Hanover  the 
absence  of  the  Elector,  King  George  III., 
placed  power  in  the  hands  of  a  group  of  nobles  who  ruled 
in  his  name.  Society  everywhere  rested  on  a  sharp 
division  of  classes  similar  in  kind  to  that  of  Prussia;  the 
condition  of  the  peasant  ranging  from  one  of  serfage,  as  it 
existed  in  Mecklenburg,*  to  one  of  comparative  freedom  and 
comfort  in  parts  of  the  southern  and  western  States.  The 
sovereigns  differed  widely  in  the  enlightenment  or  selfishness 
of  their  rule ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  character  of  government 
had  changed  for  the  better  of  late  years;    and,  especially 

*  The  condition  of  Mecklenburg  is  thus  described  in  a  letter  written  by  Stein 
during  a  journey  in  1803 :— "  I  found  the  aspect  of  the  country  as  cheerless  as  its 
misty  northern  skv  ;  great  estates,  much  of  them  in  pasture  or  fallow ;  an  extremely 
thin  population  ;  the  entire  labouring  clasx  under  the  yoke  of  serfage  ;  streiches  of 
land  attached  to  solitary  ill-built  farmhouses ;  in  short,  a  monotony,  a  dead  ^tiiliiess, 
spreading  over  the  whole  country,  an  absence  of  life  and  activity  that  quite  overcame 
my  spirits.  The  home  of  the  Mecklenburg  noble,  who  wciKhs  like  a  load  on  his 
peasants  instead  of  improving  their  condition,  gives  me  the  idea  of  the  den  of  some 
wild  beast,  who  devastates  everything  about  him,  and  surrounds  hinuelf  with  the 
silence  of  the  grave."  Pertz,  Leben  bteii^  i.  193.  For  a  more  cheofol  deaoiptioo 
of  M&nster,  sec  iV/.,  L  341. 
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in  tiie  Protestant  States,  efforts  to  improve  the  condition 
d  the  people  were  not  wanting.      Frederick  the  Great  had 
in  fact  created  a  new  standard  of  monarchy  in  Germany. 
Forty  years  earlier,  Versailles,  with  its  unfeeling  splendours, 
its  gbrification  of  the  personal  indulgence  of  the  monarch, 
had  been  the  ideal  which,  with  a  due  sense  of  their  own 
inferiority,  the  German    princes    had    done    their    best   to 
imitate.    To  be  a  sovereign  was  to  cover  acres  of  ground 
vith  state  apartments,  to  lavish  the  revenues  of  the  country 
upon  a  troop  of  mistresses  and  adventurers,  to  patronise  the 
vts,  to  collect  with  the  same  complacency  the  masterpieces  of 
ancient  painting  that  adorn  the  Dresden  Gallery,  or  an  array 
of  valuables  scarcely  more  interesting  than  the  chests  of 
treasure  that  were  paid    for   them.      In  the  ecclesiastical 
States,  headed  by  the   Electorates  of  Mainz,  Treves,  and 
Cologne,  the  afiectation  of  a  distinctively  Chris- 
tian or  spiritual  character  had  long  been  aban-     ^^suSl*^ 
doned.     The    prince-bishop  and  canons,  who 
vere  nobles    appointed   from    some   other  province,    lived 
after  the  gay  fashion  of   the   time,   at  the  expense    of   a 
iand  in  which  they  had  no  interest  extending  beyond  their 
o^-n  lifetime.      The  only  feature    distinguishing  the  eccle- 
siastical residence  from  that  of  one  of  the  minor  secular 
princes  was  that  the  parade  of  state  was  performed  by  monks 
in  the  cathedral  instead  of  by  soldiers  on  the  drill-ground, 
and  that  even  the  pretence  of  married  life  was  wanting  among 
the  flaunting  harpies  who  frequented  a  celibate  Court.    Yet 
even  on  the  Rhine  and  on  the  Moselle  the  influence  of  the 
great  King  of  Prussia  had  begun  to  make  itself  felt.    The 
intense  and  penetrating  industry  of  Frederick  was  not  within 
the  reach  of  every  petty  sovereign  who  might  envy  its  results ; 
but  the  better  spirit  of  the  time  was  seen  under  some  of  the 
ecclesiastical  princes  in  the  encouragement  of  schools,  the 
improvement  of  the  roads,  and  a  retrenchment  in  courtly 
expenditure.  That  deeply-seated  moral  disease  which  resulted 
from  centuries  of  priestly  rule  was  not  to  be  so  hghtly  shaken 
off.    In  a  district  where  Nature  most  bountifully  rewards  the 
industry  of  man,  twenty-four  out  of  every  hundred  of  the 
population  were  monks,  nuns,  or  beggars.* 

Two  hundred  petty  principalities,  amongst  which  Weimar, 
the  home  of  Goethe,  stood  out  in  the  brightest  relief  from  the 

*  PcftlMt  StMUlvben,  p.  xt6.    Kigby,  Letteri  from  France,  p.  at}. 
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level  of  princely  routine  and  self-indulgence ;  fifty  imperial 
cities,  in  most  of  which  the  once  vigorous  organism  of  civic 
life  had  shrivelled  to  the  type  of  the  English  rotten 
borough,  did  not  exhaust  the  divisions  of  Germany.  Several 
hundred  Knights  of  the  Empire,  owing  no  allegiance  except 
to  the  Emperor,  exercised,  each  over  a  domain 
Petty  States,  averaging  from  three  to  four  hundred  inhabi- 
Knights.  tants,  all  the  rights  of  sovereignty,  with  the 
exception  of  the  right  to  make  war  and 
treaties.  The  districts  in  which  this  order  survived  were 
scattered  over  the  Catholic  States  of  the  south-west  of 
Germany,  where  the  knights  maintained  their  prerogatives  by 
federations  among  themselves  and  by  the  support  of  the 
Emperor,  to  whom  they  granted  sums  of  money.  There  were 
instances  in  which  this  union  of  the  rights  of  the  sovereign 
and  the  landlord  was  turned  to  good  account;  but  the 
knight*s  land  was  usually  the  scene  of  such  poverty  and 
degradation  that  the  traveller  needed  no  guide  to  inform  him 
when  he  entered  it.  Its  wretched  tracks  interrupted  the  great 
lines  of  communication  between  the  Rhine  and  further 
Germany ;  its  hovels  were  the  refuge  of  all  the  criminals  and 
vagabonds  of  the  surrounding  country ;  for  no  police  existed 
but  the  bailiffs  of  the  knight,  and  the  only  jurisdiction  was 
that  of  the  lawyer  whom  the  knight  brought  over  from  the 
nearest  town.  Nor  was  the  disadvantage  only  on  the  side  of 
those  who  were  thus  governed.  The  knight  himself,  even  if 
he  cherished  some  traditional  reverence  for  the  shadow  of  the 
Empire,  was  in  the  position  of  a  man  who  belongs  to  no  real 
country.  If  his  sons  desired  any  more  active  career  than  that 
of  annuitants  upon  the  family  domains,  they  could  obtain  it 
only  by  seeking  employment  at  one  or  other  of  the  greater 
Courts,  and  by  identifying  themselves  with  the  interests  of  a 
land  which  they  entered  as  strangers. 

Such  was  in  outline  the  condition  of  Germany  at  the 
moment  when  it  was  brought  into  collision  with  the  new  and 
unknown  forces  of  the  French  Revolution.  A  system  of  smaU 
States,  which  in  the  past  of  Greece  and  Italy  had  produced 
the  finest  types  of  energy  and  genius,  had  i\i  Germany  resulted 
in  the  extinction  of  all  vigorous  life,  and  in  the  ascendancy  of 
all  that  was  stagnant,  little,  and  corrupt.  If  political  dis« 
organisation,  the  decay  of  public  spirit,  and  the  absence  of  a 
national  idea,  are  the  signs  of  impending  downfall,  Germany 
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vas  ripe  for  foreign  conquest.  The  obsolete  and  dilapidated 
iabric  of  the  Empire  had  for  a  century  past  been  sustained 
only  by  the  European  tradition  of  the  Balance  of  Power,  or 
by  the  absence  of  serious  attack  from  without.  Austria  once 
oveq)owered,  the  Empire  was  ready  to  fall  to  pieces  by  itself: 
aod  where,  among  the  princes  or  the  people  of  Germany,  were 
the  elements  that  gave  hope  of  its  renovation  in  any  better 
fonn  of  national  life  ? 


CHAPTER    11. 

Fkcndi  and  Austrian  araiies  on  the  Flemish  frontier — Praaiia  enten  dM 

Bmnswick  invades  France— His  Proclamation— Insurrection  of  Aug.  lo  M 
Pans— Massacres  of  September— Character  of  the  war— Bruns wide,  cfaaAed  rt 
Valmy,  retreats— 'i*he  War  becomes  a  Crusade  of  France— Neighboan  of 
France — Custine  enters  M^iinz- Dumouriez  conquers  the  Austrian  Nechcriaidl 
— Nice  and  Savoy  annexed— Decree  of  the  Convention  against  all  GovemiBcalt 
—  Execution  of  Louis  XVI.— War  with  England,  followed  by  war  with  dN 
Mediterranean  States— Condition  of  England— English  Parties,  how  afiedad 
by  the  Revolution— The  Gironde  and  the  Mountain— Austria  recovers  iha 
Netherlands— The  Allies  invade  France— La  Vendue- Revolutionary  System  of 
X7Q3— Errors  of  the  Allies— New  French  Commanders  and  Democratic  Army- 
Victories  of  Jourdan.  Hoche,  and  Pichegru— Prussia  withdrawing  from  the  war 
— Polish  Affairs— Austria  abandons  the  Netherlands— Treaties  of  Basle- Franoi 
in  X795 — Insurrection  of  13  Vend^miaire — Constitution  of  1795 — ^The  Diradfltf 
— Effect  of  the  Revolution  on  the  spirit  of  Europe  up  to  1795. 

The  war  between  France  and  Austria  opened  in  April,  ijgHt 

on  the  Flemish  frontier.    The  first  encounters  were  discredit* 

able  to  the  French  soldiery,  who  took  to  Bi^bt 

Fighting  on    and  murdered  one  of  their  generals.    The  dia- 

Flemish      fron-  .  ,  ,  .    .         °  ^.         ,      -_-    _- 

tier,  April,  1792.  couragemcnt  with  which  the  nation  neara  ot 
these  reverses  deepened  into  sullen  indignatioo 
against  the  Court,  as  weeks  and  months  passed  by,  and 
the  forces  lay  idle  on  the  frontier  or  met  the  enemy  only  in 
trifling  skirmishes  which  left  both  sides  where  they  were 
before.  If  at  this  crisis  of  the  Revolution,  with  all  tlM 
patriotism,  all  the  bravery,  all  the  militar>'  genius  of  France 
burning  for  service,  the  Government  conducted  the  war  with . 
results  scarcely  distinguishable  from  those  of  a  parade,  the 
suggestion  of  treason  on  the  part  of  the  Court  was  only  too 
likely  to  be  entertained.  The  internal  difficulties  of  tlM 
country  were  increasing.  The  Assembly  had  determined  to 
banish  from  France  the  priests  who  rejected  the  new  eccled* 
astical  system  and  the  King  had  placed  his  veto  upon  thdr 
decree.  He  had  refused  to  permit  the  formation  of  a  camp 
of  volunteers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pans.    He  had  <ui- 


missed  the  popular  Ministry  forced  upon  him  by  the  Gironde. 
A  tumult  on  the  20th  of  June,  in  which  the  mob  forced  their 
way  into  the  Tuileries,  showed  the  nature  of  the  attack  im- 
pending upon  the  monarchy  if  Louis  continued  to  oppose 
himself  to  the  demands  of  the  nation ;  but  the  lesson  was 
lost  upon  the  King.  Louis  was  as  little  able  to  nerve  himself 
for  an  armed  conflict  with  the  populace  as  to  reconcile  his 
conscience  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Decrees,  and  he  surrendered 
himself  to  a  pious  inertia  at  a  moment  when  the  alarm  of 
foreign  invasion  doubled  revolutionary  passion  all  over 
France.  Prussia,  in  pursuance  of  a  treaty  made  in  February, 
united  its  forces  to  those  of  Austria.  Forty 
thousand  Prussian  troops,  under  the  Duke  of  in^'dttVan^ 
Brunswick,  the  best  of  Frederick's  surviving  }^^^'  ^^^ 
generals,  advanced  along  the  Moselle.  From 
Belgium  and  the  upper  Rhine  two  Austrian  armies  converged 
upon  the  line  of  invasion ;  and  the  emigrant  nobles  were  given 
their  place  among  the  forces  of  the  Allies. 

On  the  25th  of  July  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  in  the  name 
of  the  Emperor  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  issued  a  proclamation 
to  the  French  people,  which,  but  for  the  difference  between 
violent  words  and  violent  deeds,  would  have  left  little  to  be 
complained  of  in  the  cruelties  that  henceforward  stained  the 
popular  cause.  In  this  manifesto,  after  declaring  that  the 
Allies  entered  France  in  order  to  deliver  Louis  from  cap- 
tivity, and  that  members  of  the  National  Guard  fighting 
against  the  invaders  would  be  punished  as  rebels  against 
their  king,  the  Sovereigns  addressed  themselves  to  the  city 
of  Paris  and  to  the  representatives  of  the  French  nation  :— 
"  The  city  of  Paris  and  its  inhabitants  are  warned  to  submit 
without  delay  to  their  King;  to  set  that  Prince  at  entire 
liberty,  and  to  show  to  him  and  to  all  the  Royal  Family  the 
inviolability  and  respect  which  the  law  of  nature  and  of 
nations  imposes  on  subjects  towards  their  Sovereigns,  Their 
Imperial  and  Royal  Majesties  will  hold  all  the  members  of 
the  National  Assembly,  of  the  Municipality,  and  of  the 
National  Guard  of  Paris  responsible  for  all  events  with  their 
heads,  before  military  tribunals,  without  hope  of  pardon. 
They  further  declare  that,  if  the  Tuileries  be  forced  or 
insulted,  or  the  least  violence  offered  to  the  King,  the 
Queen,  or  the  Royal  Family,  and  if  provision  be  not  at 
once   made   for  their  safety  and  liberty,  they  will  inflict 
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a  memorable  vengeance,  by  delivering  up  the  city  of 
Paris  to  military  execution  and  total  overthrow,  and  the 
rebels  guilty  of  such  crimes  to  the  punishment  they  have 
merited.*** 

This  challenge  was  not  necessary  to  determine  the  fate  of 
Louis.  Since  the  capture  of  the  Bastille  in  the  first  days  of 
the  Revolution  the  National  Government  had  with  difficulty 
supported  itself  against  the  populace  of  the  capital;  and, 
even  before  the  foreigner  threatened  Paris  with  fire  and 
sword,  Paris  had  learnt  to  look  for  the  will  of  France  within 
itself.  As  the  columns  of  Brunswick  advanced  across  the 
north-eastern  frontier,  Danton  and  the  leaders  of  the  city- 
democracy  marshalled  their  army  of  the  poor  and  the 
desperate  to  overthrow  that  monarchy  whose  cause  the 
invader  had  made  his  own.  The  Republic  which  had  floated 
so  long  in  the  thoughts  of  the  Girondins  was  won  in  a  single 
day  by  the  populace  of  Paris,  amid  the  roar  of  cannons  and 

the  flash  of  bayonets.  On  the  loth  of  August 
AiS*«7!i?*«79a.    Danton   let  loose  the  armed   mob    upon  the 

Tuileries.  Louis  quitted  the  Palace  without 
giving  orders  to  the  guard  either  to  fight  or  to  retire;  but 
the  guard  were  ignorant  that  their  master  desired  them 
to  offer  no  resistance,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty  of  the 
mob  were  shot  down  before  an  order  reached  the  troops  to 
abandon  the  Palace.  The  cruelties  which  followed  the 
victory  of  the  people  indicated  the  fate  in  store  for  those 
whom  the  invader  came  to  protect.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
the  foreign  Courts  would  have  made  any  serious  attempt  to 
undo  the  social  changes  effected  by  the  Revolution  in  France ; 
but  no  one  supposed  that  those  thousands  of  self-exiled 
nobles  who  now  returned  behind  the  guns  of  Brunswick  had 
returned  in  order  to  take  their  places  peacefully  in  the  new 
social  order.  In  their  own  imagination,  as  much  as  in  that  of 
the  people,  they  returned  with  fire  and  sword  to  repossess 
themselves  of  rights  of  which  they  had  been  despoiled,  and 
to  take  vengeance  upon  the  men  who  were  responsible  for  the 
changes  made  in   France  since   lySg.f    In  the  midst  of  a 

*  Buchez  et  Roux,  xvi.  179.  One  of  the  originals  of  this  declaration,  handed  to 
the  British  ambassador,  is  in  the  London  Records:  Prussia,  vol.  151. 

t  The  accounts  of  the  emigrants  sent  to  England  by  Lord  Elgin,  envoy  at 
Brassels,  and  Sir  J.  Murray,  our  military  attach^  with  Bnms«rick's  army  (in 
Records :  Flanders,  vol.  2ai)  are  instructive :  **  The  conduct  of  the  army  under  the 
Princei  of  Franco  U  umvertally  reprobnted,    Their  uppwrance  in  drws,  iq 
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panic  little  justified  by  the  real  military  situation,  Danton 
inflamed  the  nation  with  his  own  passionate  courage  and 
resolatioQ;  he  unhappily  also  thought  it  necessary  to  a 
successful  national  defence  that  the  reactionary  party  at 
Paris  should  be  paralysed  by  a  terrible  example.  The 
prisons  were  filled  with  persons  suspected  of 
hostility  to  the  national  cause,  and  in  the  pJi^^s^j^ 
first  days  of  September  many  hundreds  of  these 
unfortunate  persons  were  massacred  by  gangs  of  assassins 
paid  by  a  committee  of  the  Municipality.  Danton  did 
not  disguise  his  approval  of  the  act.  He  had  made  up 
his  mind  that  the  work  of  the  Revolution  could  only  be 
saved  by  striking  terror  into  its  enemies,  and  by  preventing 
the  Royalists  from  co-operating  with  the  invader.  But  the 
multitudes  who  flocked  to  the  standards  of  1792  carried  with 
tbem  the  patriotism  of  Danton  unstained  by  his  guilt.  Right 
or  wrong  in  its  origin,  the  war  was  now  unquestionably  a  just 
one  on  the  part  of  France,  a  war  against  a  privileged  class 
attempting  to  recover  by  force  the  unjust  advantages  that 
they  had  not  been  able  to  maintain,  a  war 
against  the  foreigner  in  defence  of  the  right  IL%Tde?cn" 
of  the  nation  to  deal  with  its  own  govern- 
ment. Since  the  great  religious  wars  there  had  been  no 
cause  so  rooted  in  the  hearts,  so  close  to  the  lives  of  those 
who  fought  for  it.  Every  soldier  who  joined  the  armies 
of  France  in  1792  joined  of  his  own  free  will.  No  conscrip- 
tion dragged  the  peasant  to  the  frontier.     Men  left  their 

attendants,  in  preparations,  is  ridiculous.  As  an  instance,  however  trivial,  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  on  one  of  the  waggons  was  written  ToiUttt  d*  Monsitttr, 
The  spirit  of  vengeance,  however,  which  they  discover  on  every  occasion  is  far  more 
serious.  Wherever  they  have  passed,  they  have  exercised  acts  of  cruelty,  in 
banishing  and  severely  punishing  those  persons  who,  though  probably  culpable,  had 
yet  been  left  untouched  by  the  Prussian  commanders.  To  such  an  extent  has  this 
been  carried  that  the  commander  at  Verdun  would  not  suffer  any  Frenchman 
(emigrant)  to  pass  a  night  in  the  town  without  a  special  (>ermission."  Sept.  21. 
After  the  failure  of  the  campaign,  Elgin  writes  of  the  emigrants  :  "  They  every- 
wliere  ailded  to  the  cruelties  for  some  of  which  several  hussars  had  been  executed  t 
carried  to  its  extent  the  vengeance  threatened  in  the  Duke  of  Hrunowi  k's  Declara- 
tion, in  burning  whole  villages  where  a  shot  was  fired  on  thent :  and  on  the  other 
hand  by  their  self-sufficiency,  want  of  subordination  and  per<^onal  disrespect,  have 
drawn  upon  themselves  the  contempt  of  the  combined  armies."  Oct.  6.  So  late 
as  X796,  the  exile  Louis  XVIII.  declared  his  intention  to  restore  the  "property  and 
righia"  (>.#.  tithes,  feudal  dues,  etc.)  of  the  nobles  and  clergy,  and  to  punuh  the 
men  who  had  "committed  offences. "  See  Letter  to  Pichegru,  May  4,  1796,  ia 
llMHUcrit  IttUit  dt  Louii  XVIU.,  p.  464* 
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homes  in  order  that  the  fruit  of  the  poor  man*s  labour  should 
be  his  own,  in  order  that  the  children  of  France  should 
inherit  some  better  birthright  than  exaction  and  want, 
in  order  that  the  late-won  sense  of  human  right  should 
not  be  swept  from  tlie  earth  by  the  arms  of  privilege  and 
caste.  It  was  a  time  of  high-wrought  hope,  of  generous 
and  pathetic  self-sacrifice;  a  time  that  left  a  deep  and  in- 
delible impression  upon  those  who  judged  it  as  eye-witnesses. 
Years  afterwards  the  poet  Wordsworth,  then  alienated  from 
France  and  cold  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  could  not  recall 
without  tears  the  memories  of  lyga.* 

The  defence  of  France  rested  on  General  Dumouriez. 
The  fortresses  of  Longwy  and  Verdun,  covering  the  passage 

of  the  Mcuse,  had  fallen  after  the  briefest  re- 
chetlketi^t  sistaucc ;  the  troops  that  could  be  collected 
Vaimy,    Scpi.    before  Brunswick's  approach  were  too  few  to 

meet  the  enemy  in  the  open  field.  Happily  for 
France  the  slow  advance  of  the  Prussian  general  permitted 
Dumouriez  to  occupy  the  difficult  country  of  the  Argonne, 
where,  while  waiting  for  his  reinforcements,  he  was  able  for 
some  time  to  hold  the  invaders  in  check.  At  length  Brunswick 
made  his  way  past  the  defile  which  Dumouriez  had  chosen  for 
his  first  line  of  drfonce ;  but  it  was  only  to  find  the  French 
posted  in  such  strength  on  his  flank  that  any  further  advance 
would  imperil  his  own  anny.  If  the  advance  was  to  be 
continued,  Dumouriez  nuist  be  dislodged.  Accordingly,  on 
the  2oth  of  September,  Brunswick  directed  his  artillery 
against  the  hills  of  Valmy,  where  the  French  left  was  en- 
camped. The  cannonade  continued  for  some  hours,  but  it 
was  followed  by  no  general  attack.  The  firmness  of  the 
French  under  Brunswick's  fire  made  it  clear  that  they  would 
not  be  displaced  without  an  obstinate  battle;  and,  dis- 
appointed of  victory,  the  King  of  Prussia  began  to  listen 
to  proposals  of  peace  sent  to  him  by  Dumouriez.f    A  week 

spent  in  negotiation  served  only  to  strengthen 
Retreat  of      the  French  and  to  apj^ravate  the  scarcity  and 

sickness  within  the  Gennan  camp.  Dissensions 
broke  out  between  the  Prussian  and  Austrian  commanders; 

♦  Wordsworth,  Prehu'e,  book  ix. 

t  The  corrcsiKjndence  »  in  Katike,  Ur.spninj;  und  Beginn.  p.  371.  Such  was 
the  famine  in  the  Prussian  camp  that  Dum<^>uricx  sent  the  King  of  Prussia  twelve 
loaves  twelve  pounds  of  cofTee,  and  twelve  {MXitutt  of  sugar.  The  ofiicial  account  of 
the  campaign  is  in  the  BcrlinUcht  Ztitun^  of  Oct.  11,  X79i 
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a  retreat  was  ordered ;  and  to  the  astonishment  of  Europe 
the  veteran  forces  of  Brunswick  fell  back  before  the  mutinous 
soldiery  and  unknown  generals  of  the  Revolution,  powerless 
to  delay  for  a  single  month  the  evacuation  of  France  and 
the  restoration  of  the  fortresses  which  they  had  captured. 

In  the  meantime  the  Legislative  Assembly  had  decreed  its 
own  dissolution  in  consequence  of  the  overthrow  of  the 
monarchy  on  August  loth,  and  had  ordered  the  election 
of  representatives  to  frame  a  constitution  for  France.  The 
elections  were  held  in  the  crisis  of  invasion, 

•      .«       i_«i_Ar         X*         i*j'         A*  'j.      The  Convention 

in  the  height  of  national  mdignation  agamst  meets.  Pro- 
the  alliance  of  the  aristocracy  with  the  foreigner,  [j^*  §J  ^^f^^ 
and,  in  some  districts,  under  the  influence 
of  men  who  had  not  shrunk  from  ordering  the  massacres 
in  the  prisons.  At  such  a  moment  a  Constitutional  Royalist 
had  scarcely  more  chance  of  election  than  a  detected  spy 
from  the  enemy's  camp.  The  Girondins,  who  had  been  the 
party  of  extremes  in  the  Legislative  Assembly,  were  the  party 
of  moderation  and  order  in  the  Convention.  By  their  side 
there  were  returned  men  whose  whole  being  seemed  to  be 
compounded  out  of  the  forces  of  conflict,  men  who,  sometimes 
without  conscious  depravity,  carried  into  political  and  social 
struggles  that  direct,  unquestioning  employment  of  force 
which  has  ordinarily  been  reser\'ed  for  war  or  for  the  diffusion 
of  religious  doctrines.  The  moral  differences  that  separated 
this  party  from  the  Gironde  were  at  once  conspicuous :  the 
political  creed  of  the  two  parties  appeared  at  first  to  be  much 
the  same.  Monarchy  was  abolished,  and  France  declared  a 
Republic  (Sept.  21).  Office  continued  in  the  hands  of  the 
Gironde;  but  the  vehement,  uncompromising  spirit  of  their 
rivals,  the  so-called  party  of  the  Mountain,  quickly  made 
itself  felt  in  all  the  relations  of  France  to  foreign  Powers. 
The  intention  of  conquest  might  still  be  dis- 
avowed, as  it  had  been  five  months  before;  The  war  be- 
but  were  the  converts  to  liberty  to  be  denied  of  democracy. 
the  right  of  uniting  themselves  to  the  French 
people  by  their  own  free  will?  When  the  armies  of  the 
Republic  had  swept  its  assailants  from  the  border- provinces 
that  gave  them  entrance  into  France,  were  those  provinces 
to  be  handed  back  to  a  government  of  priests  and  nobles? 
The  scruples  which  had  condemned  all  annexation  of  territory 
vanished  in   that   orgy  of   patriotism  which   followed   the 

c 
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expulsion  of  the  invader  and  the  discovery  that  the  Revdation 
was  akeady  a  posver  in  other  lands  than  France.  The  nation 
that  had  to  fight  the  battle  of  European  freedom  must  appeal 
to  the  spirit  of  freedom  wherever  it  would  answer  the  call: 
the  conflict  with  sovereigns  must  be  maintained  by  arming 
their  subjects  against  them  in  every  land.  In  this  conception 
of  the  universal  alliance  of  the  nations,  the  Governments 
with  which  France  was  not  yet  at  war  were  scarcely  dis- 
tinguished from  those  which  had  pronounced  against  her. 
The  frontier- lines  traced  by  an  obsolete  diplomacy,  the 
artificial  guarantees  of  treaties,  were  of  little  account  against 
the  Uving  and  inalienable  sovereignty  of  the  people.  To  men 
inflamed  with  the  passions  of  1792  an  argument  of  inter- 
national law  scarcely  conveyed  more  meaning  than  to  Peter 
the  Hermit.  Among  the  statesmen  of  other  lands,  who  had 
no  intention  of  abandoning  all  the  principles  recognised 
as  the  public  right  of  Europe,  the  language  now  used  by 
France  could  only  be  understood  as  the  avowal  of  indis- 
criminate aggression. 

The  Revolution  had  displayed  itself  in  France  as  a  force 
of  union  as  well  as  of  division.  It  had  driven  the  nobles 
across  the  frontier ;  it  had  torn  the  clergy  from 
^"rSui^!*"  ^^^^  altars;  but  it  had  reconciled  sullen  Cor- 
sica; and  by  abolishing  feudal  rights  it  had 
made  France  the  real  fatherland  of  the  Teutonic  peasant 
m  Alsace  and  Lorraine.  It  was  now  about  to  prove  its 
attractive  power  in  foreign  lands.  At  the  close  of  the  last 
century  the  nationalities  of  Europe  were  far  less  consoU- 
dated  than  they  are  at  present ;  only  on  the  Spanish  and 
the  Swiss  frontier  had  France  a  neighbour  that  could  be 
called  a  nation.  On  the  north,  what  is  now  the  kingdom  of 
Belgium  was  in  1792  a  collection  of  provinces  subject  to  the 
House  of  Austria.  The  German  population  both  of  the 
districts  west  of  the  Rhine  and  of  those  opposite  to  Alsace 
was  parcelled  out  among  a  number  of  petty  principalities. 
Savoy,  though  west  of  the  chain  of  the  Alps  and  French  in 
speech,  formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Piedmont,  which  was 
itself  severed  by  history  and  by  national  character  from  the 
other  States  of  Northern  Italy.  Along  the  entire  frontier, 
from  Dunkirk  to  the  Maritime  Alps,  France  nowhere  touched 
a  strong,  united,  and  independent  people ;  and  along  this 
entire  frontier,  except  in  the  country  opposite  Alsace,  the 
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trmed  pTOselytism  of  the  French  Revolution  proved  a  greater 
force  than  the  influences  on  which  the  existing  order  of  things 
depended.  In  the  Low  Countries,  in  the  Principalities  of  the 
Rhine,  in  Switzerland,  in  Savoy,  in  Piedmont  itself,  the 
doctrines  of  the  Revolution  were  welcomed  by  a  more  or  less 
numerous  class,  and  the  armies  of  France  appeared,  though 
but  for  a  moment,  as  the  missionaries  of  liberty  and  right 
rather  than  as  an  invading  enemy. 

No  sooner  had  Brunswick  been  brought  to  a  stand  by 
Dumouriez  at  Valmy  than  a  French  division  under  Custine 
crossed  the  Alsatian  frontier  and  advanced  upon 
Spires,  where  Brunswick  had  left  large  stores  Custine  enter* 
of  war.  The  garrison  was  defeated  m  an 
encounter  outside  the  town;  Spires  and  Worms  surren- 
dered to  Custine.  In  the  neighbouring  fortress  of  Mainz, 
the  key  to  Western  Germany,  Custine*s  advance  was 
watched  by  a  republican  party  among  the  inhabitants,  from 
whom  the  French  general  learnt  that  he  had  only  to  appear 
before  the  city  to  become  its  master.  Brunswick  had  indeed 
apprehended  the  failure  of  his  invasion  of  France,  but  he  had 
never  given  a  thought  to  the  defence  of  Germany;  and, 
although  the  King  of  Prussia  had  been  warned  of  the  defence- 
less state  of  Mainz,  no  steps  had  been  taken  beyond  the 
payment  of  a  sum  of  money  for  the  repair  of  the  fortifications, 
which  money  the  Archbishop  expended  in  the  purchase  of  a 
wood  belonging  to  himself  and  the  erection  of  a  timber 
patchwork.  On  news  arriving  of  the  capture  of  Spires,  the 
Archbishop  fled,  leaving  the  administration  to  the  Dean,  the 
Chancellor,  and  the  Commandant.  The  Chancellor  made  a 
speech,  calling  upon  his  **  beloved  brethren  "  the  citizens  to 
defend  themselves  to  the  last  extremity,  and  daily  announced 
the  overthrow  of  Dumouriez  and  the  approaching  entry  of  the 
Allies  into  Paris,  until  Custine's  soldiers  actually  came  into 
sight.*  Then  a  council  of  war  declared  the  city  to  be 
untenable ;  and  before  Custine  had  brought  up  a  single  siege- 
gun  the  garrison  capitulated,  and  the  French  were  welcomed 
into  Mainz  by  the  partisans  of  the  Republic  (Oct.  20).  With 
the  French  arms  came  the  French  organisation  of  liberty.  A 
club  was  formed  on  the  model  of  the  Jacobin  Club  of  Paris ; 
existing  officers  and  distinctions  of  rank  were  abolished ;  and 
although  the  mass  of  the  inhabitants  held  aloof,  a  Republic 

•  Fonter,  Wcrke,  vi.  38^ 
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was  finally  proclaimed,  and  incorporated  with  the  Republic  of 
France. 

The  success  of  Custine*s  raid  into  Germany  did  not  divert 
the  Convention  from  the  design  of  attacking  Austria  in  the 

Netherlands,  which  Dumouriez  had  from  the 
Dumouriex  in-  first  pressed  upon  the  Government.  It  was  not 
therUnds.  three  years  since  the  Netherlands  had  been  in 

revolt  against  the  Emperor  Joseph.  In  its 
origin  the  revolt  was  a  reactionary  movement  of  the  clerical 
party  against  Joseph's  reforms;  but  there  soon  sprang  up 
ambitions  and  hopes  at  variance  with  the  first  impulses  of  the 
insurrection ;  and  by  the  side  of  monks  and  monopolists  a 
national  party  came  into  existence,  proclaiming  the  sovereignty 
of  the  people,  and  imitating  all  the  movements  of  the  French 
Revolution.  During  the  brief  suspension  of  Austrian  rule  the 
popular  and  the  reactionary  parties  attacked  one  another; 
and  on  the  restoration  of  Leopold's  authority  in  1791  the 
democratic  leaders,  with  a  large  body  of  their  followers,  took 
refuge  beyond  the  frontier,  looking  forward  to  the  outbreak  of 
war  between  Austria  and  France.  Their  partisans  formed  a 
French  connection  in  the  interior  of  the  country;  and  by  some 
strange  illusion,  the  priests  themselves  and  the  close  corpora- 
tions which  had  been  attacked  by  Joseph  supposed  that  their 
interests  would  be  respected  by  Revolutionary  France.*    Thus 

the  ground  was  everywhere  prepared  for  a 
Battle  of  French  invasion.  Dumouriez  crossed  the  fron- 
Nov.  6. '       tier.    The  border  fortresses  no  longer  existed ; 

and  after  a  single  battle  won  by  the  French  at 
Jemappes  on  the  6th  of  November,!  the  Austrians,  finding  the 

♦  *•  The  Tcry  night  the  newt  of  the  late  Emperor's  (Leopold's)  death  arrived 
here  (Brussels),  inflammatory  advertisements  and  invitations  to  arm  were  distributed." 
One  culprit  "  belonged  to  the  Choir  of  St.  Gudule  :  he  chose  the  middle  of  the  day, 
and  in  the  presence  of  many  people  posted  up  a  paper  in  the  church,  exhorting  to  a 
genentl  insurrection.  I'he  remainder  of  this  strange  production  was  the  description 
of  a  vision  he  pretended  to  have  seen,  representing  the  soul  of  the  late  emperor  on  its 
way  to  join  that  of  Joseph,  already  suffering  in  the  other  world."  Col.  (Tardiner, 
March  to,  179a.     Records  :  Flanders,  vol.  220. 

t  Elgm,  from  Brussels,  Nov.  6.  *'  A  brLkk  cannonade  has  been  heard  this  whole 
forenoon  in  the  direction  of  Mons.  It  is  at  this  moment  somewhat  diminished, 
thouRh  not  at  an  end."  Nov.  7.  "  Several  messengers  have  arrived  fromcampin  the 
Cour.se  of  the  night,  but  all  ihe  Ministers  (I  have  seen  them  all)  deny  having  received 

one  word  of  detail Couriers  have  been  sent  this  night  in  every  direction  to  call 

in  all  the  detachments  on  the  frontiers The  Government  b  making  every 

arrangement  for  quilting  Brussels  :  iheir  papers  are  already  prepared,  their  carriages 
ready.'*  ....    Then  a  PS.  "A  cannonade  u  distinctly  heard  again.  ....     All 
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population  universally  hostUe,  abandoned  the  Netherlands 
without  a  struggle. 

The  victory  of  Jemappes,  the  first  pitched  battle  won  by  the 
Republic,  excited  an  outburst  of  revolutionary  fervour  in  the 
Convention  which  deeply  affected  the  relations  of  France  to 
Great  Britain,  hitherto  a  neutral  spectator  of  the  war.  A 
manifesto  was  published  declaring  that  the  French  nation 
offered  its  alliance  to  all  peoples  who  wished  to  recover  their 
freedom,  and  charging  the  generals  of  the  Republic  to  give 
their  protection  to  all  persons  who  might  suffer  in  the  cause 
of  hberty  (Nov.  19).  A  week  later  Savoy  and  Nice  were 
annexed  to  France,  the  population  of  Savoy 
having  declared  in  favour  of  France  and  Sar-  Nice  and  ^voy 
dinia.  On  the  15th  of  December  the  Conven- 
tion proclaimed  that  social  and  political  revolution  was 
henceforth  to  accompany  every  movement  of  its  armies  on 
foreign  soil.  "In  every  country  that  shall  be  occupied  by 
the  armies  of  the  French  Republic  " — such  was  the  substance 
of  the  Decree  of  December  15th — "the  generals  shall  an- 
nounce the  abolition  of  all  existing  authorities ; 
of  nobility,  of  serfage,  of  every  feudal  right  D«<^««^f  !>««• 
and  every  monopoly;  they  shall  proclaim  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people,  and  convoke  the  inhabitants  in 
assembhes  to  form  a  provisional  Government,  to  which  no 
officer  of  a  former  Government,  no  noble,  nor  any  member  of 
the  former  privileged  corporations  shall  be  eligible.  They 
shall  place  under  the  charge  of  the  French  Republic  all 
property  belonging  to  the  Sovereign  or  his  adherents,  and  the 
property  of  every  civil  or  religious  corporation.  The  French 
nation  will  treat  as  enemies  any  people  which,  refusing  hberty 
and  equality,  desires  to  preserve  its  prince  and  privileged 
castes,  or  to  make  any  accommodation  with  them." 

This  singular  announcement  of  a  new  crusade  caused  the 
Government  of  Great  Britain  to  arm.    Although  the  decree  of 
the    Convention    related    only    to    States  with 
which    France    was    at    war,    the    Convention    England  arms. 
had    in    fact    formed     connections    with     the 
Enghsh  revolutionary  societies;    and  the   French   Minister 

the  em^TUits  now  here  are  removing  with  the  utmost  haste.**  Nov.  9th. 
**  The  confiuioo  throughout  the  country  is  extreme.  The  roads  are  covered  with 
cmigrania,  and  persoos  of  these  provinces  flying  from  the  French  armies."  Kecords  : 
FlaoidfrsB  vol,  aaa. 
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of  Marine  informed  his  sailors  that  they  were  about  to  carry 
fifty  thousand  caps  of  liberty  to  their  English  brethren.  No 
prudent  statesman  would  treat  a  mere  series  of  threats  against 
all  existing  authorities  as  ground  for  war ;  but  the  acts  of  the 
French  Government  showed  that  it  intended  to  carry  into 
effect  the  violent  interference  in  the  affairs  of  other  nations 
announced  in  its  manifestoes.  Its  agents  were  stirring  up  dis- 
satisfaction in  every  State ;  and  although  the  annexation  of 
Savoy  and  the  occupation  of  the  Netherlands  might  be  treated 
as  incidental  to  the  conflict  with  Austria  and  Sardinia,  in 
which  Great  Britain  had  pledged  itself  to  neutrality,  other 
acts  of  the  Convention  were  certainly  infringements  of  the 
rights  of  allies  of  England.  A  series  of  European  treaties, 
oppressive  according  to  our  own  ideas,  but  in  keeping  with 
the  ideas  of  that  age,  prohibited  the  navigation  of  the  River 
Schelde,  on  which  Antwerp  is  situated,  in  order  that  the 
commerce  of  the  North  Sea  might  flow  exclusively  into 
Dutch  ports.  On  the  conquest  of  Belgium  the  French 
Government  gave  orders  to  Dumouriez  to  send 
The  Schelde.  a  flotilla  down  the  river,  and  to  declare  Ant- 
werp an  open  port  in  right  of  the  law  of 
nature,  which  treaties  cannot  abrogate.  Whatever  the  folly 
of  commercial  restraints,  the  navigation  of  the  Schelde  was  a 
question  between  the  Antwerpers  and  the  Dutch,  and  one  in 
which  France  had  no  direct  concern.  The  incident,  though 
trivial,  was  viewed  in  England  as  one  among  many  proofs  of 
the  intention  of  the  French  to  interfere  with  the  affairs  of 
neighbouring  States  at  their  pleasure.  In  ordinary  times  it 
would  not  have  been  easy  to  excite  much  interest  in  England 
on  behalf  of  a  Dutch  monopoly;  but  the  feeling  of  this  country 
towards  the  French  Revolution  had  been  converted  into  a 
passionate  hatred  by  the  massacres  of  September,  and  by  the 
open  alliance  between  the  Convention  and  the  Revolutionary 
societies  in  England  itself.  Pitt  indeed,  whom  the  Parisians 
imagined  to  be  their  most  malignant  enemy,  laboured  against 
the  swelling  national  passion,  and  hoped  against  all  hope  for 
peace.  Not  only  was  Pitt  guiltless  of  the  desire  to  add  this 
country  to  the  enemies  of  France,  but  he  earnestly  desired  to 
reconcile  France  with  Austria,  in  order  that  the  Western 
States,  whose  embroilment  left  Eastern  Europe  at  the  mercy 
of  Catherine  of  Russia,  might  unite  to  save  both  Poland  and 
Turkey'  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  a  Power  whose  steady 
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aggression  threatened  Europe  more  seriously  than  all  the 
noisy  and  outspoken  excitement  of  the  French  Convention. 
Pitt,  moreover,  viewed  with  deep  disapproval  the  secret 
designs  of  Austria  and  Prussia.*  If  the  French  executive 
would  have  given  any  assurance  that  the  Netherlands  should 
not  be  annexed,  or  if  the  French  ambassador, 
Chauvelin,  who  was  connected  with  English  ExecuiUm  of 
plotters,  had  been  superseded  by  a  trustworthy  jan.  ai,  1793.'* 
negotiator,  it  is  probable  that  peace  might  have 
been  preserved.  But  when,  on  the  execution  of  King  Louis 
(Jan.  21,  1793),  Chauvelin  was  expelled  from  England  as  a 
suspected  alien,  war  became  a  question  of  days.f 

Points  of  technical  right  figured  in  the  complaints  of  both 
sides ;  but  the  real  ground  of  war  was  perfectly  understood. 
France  considered  itself  entitled  to  advance  the  Revolution 
and  the  Rights  of  Man  wherever  its  own  arms  or  popular 
insurrection  gave  it  the  command.  England  denied  the  right 
of  any  Power  to  annul  the  political  system  of  Europe  at 
its  pleasure.  No  more  serious,  no  more  sufficient,  ground 
of  war  ever  existed  between  two  nations;    yet  the   event 

*  In  Not.  z  792,  Grenville  ordered  the  English  envoyx  at  Vienna  and  Berlin  to  dit- 
corer,  if  possible,  the  real  designs  of  aggrandisement  held  by  those  Courts.  Mr. 
Straton.  at  Vienna,  got  wind  of  the  agreement  against  Poland.  "  I  requested  Count 
Philip  Cobenzl "  (the  Austrian  Minister)  "  that  he  would  have  the  goodness  to  open 
himself  confidentially  to  me  on  the  precise  object  which  the  two  allied  Courts  might 
have  in  contemplation.  This,  however,  the  Count  was  by  no  means  disposed  to  do; 
on  the  contrary,  he  went  round  the  compass  of  evasion  in  order  to  avoid  a  direct 
answer.  But  determined  as  I  was  to  push  the  Austrian  Minister,  I  heaped  question 
00  question,  until  I  forced  him  to  say,  blushing,  and  with  evident  signs  of  embarrass- 
ment, '  Count  Stadion '  (Ambassador  at  London)  '  will  be  able  to  satisfy  the  curiosity 
of  the  British  Minister,  to  whatever  point  it  may  be  directed.' "  Jan.  30,  1793. 
Records :  Austria,  voL  3a.  Stadion  accordingly  informed  Lord  Grenville  of  the 
Polish  and  Bavarian  plans.  Grenville  expressed  bis  concern  and  regret  at  the 
aggression  on  Poland,  and  gave  reasons  against  the  Bavarian  exchange.  To  our 
envoy  with  the  King  of  Prussia  Grenville  wrote  :  "  It  may  pos&ibly  be  the  intention 
of  the  Courts  to  adopt  a  plan  of  indemnifying  themselves  for  the  expense  of  the  war 
by  fivsh  acquisitions  in  Poland,  and  carrying  into  execution  a  new  partition  of  that 
country.  You  will  not  fail  to  explain  in  the  most  distinct  and  pointed  manner  his 
Majesty's  entire  disapprobation  of  such  a  plan,  and  his  determination  on  no  account 
to  concur  in  any  measures  which  may  tend  to  the  completion  of  a  design  so  unjust 
in  itself'*  Jan.  4,  1793*  Records :  Army  in  Germany,  vol.  437.  At  Vienna 
Cobenxl  declared,  Feb.  9,  that  Austria  could  not  now  "  even  manifest  a  wish  to 
oi^X*o  the  projects  of  Prussia  in  Poland,  as  in  that  case  his  Prussian  Majesty 
wonld  probably  withdraw  his  assistance  from  the  French;  war  nay,  perhaps  even 
coccr  into  aa  nlli*«»PT  with  that  nation  and  invade  Bohemia."  Records  :  Ausuia, 
«aL  jaw 

t  AocUumI,  U.  464.  Paper»  presented  to  Parliament,  1793.  Mr.  Oscar  llrowa- 
'\Bi%»\A  Fwrtmghtl^  Rtvum^  Feb.,  1883, 
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proved  that,  with  the  highest  justification  for  war,  the  highest 
wisdom  would  yet  have  chosen  peace.  £ngland*s  entry  into 
the  war  converted  it  from  an  affair  of  two  or  three  campaigns 
into  a  struggle  of  twenty  years,  resulting  in  more  violent  con- 
vulsions, more  widespread  misery,  and  more  atrocious  crimes, 
than  in  all  probability  would  have  resulted  even  from  the 
temporary  triumph  of  the  revolutionary  cause  in  1793.    But 

in  both  nations  poUtical  passion  welcomed 
War  with  Eng-  impending  calamity;  and  the  declaration  of 
X793!  *    war  by  the  Convention  on   February  ist  only 

anticipated  the  desire  of  the  English  people. 
Great  Britain  once  committed  to  the  struggle,  Pitt  spared 
neither  money  nor  intimidation  in  his  efforts  to  unite  all 

Europe  against  France.  Holland  was  included 
MedUerranwin  •  with  England  in  the  French  declaration  of 
States enier  the    ^^^ .  ^j^g  Mediterranean  States  felt  that  the  navy 

war.  ^ 

of  England  was  nearer  to  them  than  the  armies 
of  Austria  and  Prussia ;  and  before  the  end  of  the  summer 
of  1793,  Spain,  Portugal,  Naples,  Tuscany,  and  the  Papal 
States  had  joined  the  Coalition. 

The  Jacobins  of  Paris  had  formed  a  wrong  estimate  of  the 
political  condition  of  England.    At  the  outbreak  of  the  war 

they  believed  that  England  itself  was  on  the 
ly^rhiniTEng"  verge  of  revolution.  They  mistook  the  un- 
IS"«vo?uuom**    doubted  discontent  of  a  portion  of  the  middle 

and  lower  classes,  which  showed  itself  in  the  cry 
for  parliamentary  reform,  for  a  generil  sentiment  of  hatred 
towards  existing  institutions,  like  that  which  in  France  had 
swept  away  the  old  order  at  a  single  blow.  The  Convention 
received  the  addresses  of  English  Radical  societies,  and 
imagined  that  the  abuses  of  the  parliamentary  system  under 
George  III.  had  alienated  the  whole  nation.  What  they  had 
found  in  Belgium  and  in  Savoy — a  people  thankful  to  re- 
ceive the  Rights  of  Man  from  the  soldiers  of  the  Revolu- 
tion— they  expected  to  find  among  the  dissenting  congre- 
gations of  London  and  the  factory-hands  of  Sheffield.  The 
singular  attraction  exercised  by  each  class  in  England  upon 
the  one  below  it,  as  well  as  the  indifference  of  the  nation 
generally  to  all  ideals,  was  little  understood  in  France, 
although  the  Revolutions  of  the  two  countries  bore  this 
contrast  on  their  face.  A  month  after  the  fall  of  the  Bastille, 
the    whole    system    of   class-privilege    and    monopoly   had 
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from  French  law;  fifteen  years  of  the  English 
Commonwealth  had  left  the  structure  of  English  society 
what  it  had  been  at  the  beginning.  But  political  observation 
vanished  in  the  delirium  of  1793;  and  the  French  only 
discovered,  when  it  was  too  late,  that  in  Great  Britain  the 
Revolation  had  fallen  upon  an  enemy  of  unparalleled  stub- 
bornness and  inexhaustible  strength. 

In  the  first  Assembly  of  the  Revolution  it  was  usual  to 
speak  of  the  English  as  free  men  whom  the  French  ought  to 
imitate;  in  the  Convention  it  was  usual  to 
speak  of  them  as  slaves  whom  the  French  Political  con- 
ought  to  deliver.  The  institutions  of  England  land."  °  °** 
bore  in  fact  a  very  different  aspect  when  com- 
pared with  the  absolute  monarchy  of  the  Bourbons  and  when 
compared  with  the  democracy  of  1793.  Frenchmen  who  had 
lived  under  the  government  of  a  Court  which  made  laws  by 
edict  and  possessed  the  right  to  imprison  by  letters-patent 
looked  with  respect  upon  the  Parliament  of  England,  its  trial 
by  jury,  and  its  freedom  of  the  press.  The  men  who  had  sent 
a  king  to  prison  and  confiscated  the  estates  of  a  great  part  of 
the  aristocracy  could  only  feel  compassion  for  a  land  where 
three-fourths  of  the  national  representatives  were  nominees  of 
the  Crown  or  of  wealthy  peers.  Nor,  in  spite  of  the  personal 
sympathy  of  Fox  with  the  French  revolutionary  movement, 
was  there  any  real  affinity  between  the  English  Whig  party 
and  that  which  now  ruled  in  the  Convention.  The  event 
which  fixed  the  character  of  English  liberty 
during  the  eighteenth  century,  the  Revolu-  dcmoJftic. 
tion  of  1688,  had  nothing  democratic  in  its 
nature.  That  revolution  was  directed  against  a  system 
of  Roman  Catholic  despotism ;  it  gave  political  power  not 
to  the  mass  of  the  nation,  which  had  no  desire  and  no 
capacity  to  exercise  it,  but  to  a  group  of  noble  families 
and  their  retainers,  who,  during  the  reigns  of  the  first  two 
Georges,  added  all  the  patronage  and  influence  of  the  Crown 
to  their  social  and  constitutional  weight  in  the  country. 
The  domestic  history  of  England  since  the  accession  of 
George  III.  had  turned  chiefly  upon  the  obstinate  struggle 
of  this  monarch  to  dehver  himself  from  all  dependence  upon 
party.  The  divisions  of  the  Whigs,  their  jealousies,  but, 
above  aU,  their  real  aUenation  from  the  mass  of  the  people 
whose  rights  they  professed  to  defend,  ultimately  gave  the 
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King  the  victory,  when,  after  twenty  years  of  errors,  he  fotmd 
in  the  younger  Pitt  a  Minister  capable  of  uniting  the  interests 
of  the  Crown  with  the  ablest  and  most  patriotic  Ubezml 
statesmanship.  Bribes,  threats,  and  every  Species  of  t>ase 
influence  had  been  employed  by  King  George  to  brealc  up  the 
great  Coalition  of  1783,  which  united  all  sections  of  the 
Whigs  against  him  under  the  Ministry  of  Fox  and  North; 
but  the  real  support  of  Pitt,  whom  the  King  placed  in  office 
with  a  minority  in  the  House  of  Commons,  was  the 
temper  of  the  nation  itself,  wearied  with  the  exclusiveness, 
the  corruption,  and  the  party-spirit  of  the  Whigs,  and 
willing  to  believe  that  a  popular  Minister,  even  if  he  had 
entered  upon  power  unconstitutionally,  might  do  more  for 
the  country  than  the  constitutional  proprietors  of  the  rotten 
boroughs. 

From  1783  down  to  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revola* 
tion,  Pitt,  as  a  Tory  Minister  confronted  by  a  Whig  Opposi- 
tion, govenied   England  on  more  Uberal  prin- 

^'"  x^ss"'"''''  *^^P^^s  *^^"  ^"y  statesman  who  had  held 
power  during  the  eighteenth  century.  These 
years  were  the  last  of  the  party- system  of  England  in 
its  original  form.  The  French  Revolution  made  an  end  of 
that  old  distinction  in  which  the  Tory  was  known  as  the 
upholder  of  Crown -prerogative  and  the  Whig  as  the  sup- 
porter of  a  constitutional  oligarchy  of  great  families.  It 
created  that  new  political  antagonism  in  which,  whether 
under  the  names  of  Whig  and  Tor>',  or  of  Liberal  and  Con- 
servative, two  great  parties  have  contended,  one  for  a  series 
of  beneficial  chan{;es,  the  other  for  the  preservation  of  the 
existing  order.  The  convulsions  of  France  and  the  dread  of 
revolutionary  agitation  in  England  transformed  both  Pitt  and 
the  Whigs  by  whom  he  was  opposed.  Pitt 
French*^  Revo-  sacrificed  his  schemes  of  peaceful  progress  to 
!ilh*Parties"^  foreign  war  and  domestic  repression,  and  set 
his  face  against  the  reform  of  ParUament 
which  he  had  once  himself  proposed.  The  Whigs  broke  up 
into  two  sections,  led  respectively  by  Burke  and  by  Fox,  the 
one  denouncing  the  violence  of  the  Revolution,  and  ulti- 
mately uniting  itself  with  Pitt ;  the  other  friendly  to  the 
Revolution,  in  spite  of  its  excesses,  as  the  cause  of  civil  ^nd 
religious  liberty,  and  identifying  itself,  under  the  healthy 
influence  of  parliamentary  defeat  and  disappointment,  with 
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the  defence  of  popular  rights  in  England  and  the  advocacy 
ef  enlightened  reform. 

The  obliteration  of  the  old  dividing-line  in  English  poUtics 
may  be  said  to  date  from  the  day  when  the  ancient  friendship 
of  Borke  and  Fox  was  bitterly  severed  by  the  former  in  the 
House  of  Commons  (May  6,  1791).  The  charter  of  the 
modem  Conservative  party  was  that  appeal  to  the  nation 
which  Borke  had  already  published,  in  the  autumn  of  1790, 
under  the  title  of  •*  Reflections  on  the  French 
Revolotion."    In  this  survey  of  the    political    furke'i  ,/*Re- 

r_  «_•   i_    i_  •  *•  «    1  •  flections,    Oct.. 

forces  which  he  saw  m  action  around  him,  1790. 
the  great  Whig  writer,  who  in  past  times  had  so 
passionately  defended  the  Uberties  of  America  and  the  con- 
stitutional tradition  of  the  English  Parliament  against  the 
aggression  of  George  III.,  attacked  the  Revolution  as  a 
system  of  violence  and  caprice  more  formidable  to  freedom 
than  the  tyranny  of  any  Crown.  He  proved  that  the  poli- 
ticians and  societies  of  England  who  had  given  it  their 
sympathy  had  given  their  sympathy  to  measures  and  to 
theories  opposed  to  every  principle  of  1688.  Above  all,  he 
laid  bare  that  agency  of  riot  and  destructiveness  which,  even 
within  the  first  few  months  of  the  Revolution,  filled  him  with 
presentiment  of  the  calamities  about  to  fall  upon  France. 
BQrke*s  treatise  was  no  dispassionate  inquiry  into  the  con- 
dition of  a  neighbouring  state :  it  was  a  denunciation  of 
Jacobinism  as  fierce  and  as  little  qualified  by  political  charity 
as  were  the  maledictions  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  upon  their 
idolatrous  neighbours;  and  it  was  intended,  like  these,  to 
excite  his  own  countrymen  against  innovations  among  them- 
selves. It  completely  succeeded.  It  expressed,  and  it 
heightened,  the  alarm  arising  among  the  Liberal  section  of 
the  propertied  class,  at  first  well  inclined  to  the  Revolution ; 
and,  although  tiie  Whigs  of  the  House  of  Commons  pro- 
nounced in  favour  of  Fox  upon  his  first  rupture  with  Burke, 
the  tide  of  public  feeling,  rising  higher  with  every  new 
outrage  of  the  Revolution,  soon  invaded  the 
legislature,  and  carried  the  bulk  of  the  Whig  whigs  support 
party  to  the  side  of  the  Minister,  leaving  to  {^J!i,cc ****"*' 
Fox  and  his  few  faithful  adherents  the  task  of 
maintaining  an  unheeded  protest  against  the  blind  passions 
of  war,  and  the  increasing  rigour  with  which  Pitt  repressed 
rrery  symptom  of  popular  disaffection. 
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Tbe  character  of  violeiice  wbicli  Burke  traced  and  con- 
demned in  the  earliest  acts  of  the  Revolotian  diqilayed  itself 
in  a  moch  stronger  light  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Monarchy 
by    the    insnrrection    of    Aognst    loth.      That 


iw  .Giraodc    event  was  the  w^ork  of  men  who  commanded 
■MM  of  Paoa.    the  Parisian  democracy,  not  the  work  of  orators 
and     party-leaders    in    the    Assembly.       The 
Girondins  had  not  hesitated  to  treat  the  Wctoiy  as  their  own, 
by  placing  the  great  offices  of  State,  with  one  exception,  in 
the  hands  of  their  leaders ;  they  instantly  found  that  the  real 
sovereignty  lay  elsewhere.    The  Council  of  the  Commune,  or 
Municipalit>%  of  Paris,  whose  members  had  seized  their  post 
at  the  moment  of  the  insurrection,  was  the  onlv  administrative 
body  that  possessed  the  power  to  enforce  its  commands ;  in 
the  Ministries  of  State  one  will  alone  made  itself  felt,  that  of 
Danton,  whom  the  Girondins  had  unwillingly  admitted  to 
office  along  with  themselves.    The  massacres  of  September 
threw   into   full    light    the    powerlessness    of   the    expiring 
Assembly.    For  five  successive  days  it  was  unable  to  check 
the  massacres ;  it  was  unable  to  bring  to  justice  the  men  who 
had  planned  thenit  and  who  called  upon  the  rest  of  France  to 
follow  their  example.    With  the  meeting  of  the  Convention, 
however,  the  Girondins,  who  now  regarded  themselves  as  the 
legitimate  government,  and  forgot  that  they  owed  office  to  an 
insurrection,  expected  to  reduce  the  capital  to  submission. 
They   commanded  an   overwhelming    majority    in   the   new 
chamber ;  they  were  supported  by  the  middle  class  in  all  the 
great  cities  of  France.    The  party  of  the  Mountain  embraced 
at  first  only  the  deputies  of  Paris,  and  a  group  of  determined 
men  who  admitted  no  criticism  on  the  measures  which  the 
democracy  of  Paris  had  thought  necessary  for 
^S^ih^Moim*    the  Revolution.     In  the  Convention  they  were 
uin  in  the  Con-    ^j^^  assailed,  not  the  assailants.     Without  waiting 
to  secure   themselves   by  an  armed  force,  the 
orators  of  the  Gironde  attempted  to  crush  both  the  Munici- 
pality and  the  deputies  who  ruled  at  the  Clubs.    They  re- 
proached the  Municipality  with  the  murders  of  September; 
they  accused  Robespierre  of  aiming  at  the  Dictatorship.     It 
was  under  the  pressure  of  these  attacks  that  the  party  of  the 
Mountain  gathered  its  strength  within  the  Convention,  and 
that  the  populace  of  Paris  transferred  to  the  Gironde  the 
passionate  hatred  wliich  it  had  hitherto  borne  to  the  King 
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2nd  the  aristocracy.    The  gulf  that  lay  between  the  people 
tnd  those  who  had  imagined  themselves  to  be  its  leaders 
borst  into  view.    The  Girondins  saw  with  dismay  that  the 
thousands  of  hungry  workmen  whose  victory  had  placed 
them  in  power  had  fought  for  something  more  tangible  than 
Republican  phrases  from  Tacitus  and  Plutarch.     On  one 
side  was  a  handful  of  orators  and  writers,  steeped  In  the 
rhetoric  and  the  commonplace  of  ancient  Rome,  and  totally 
strange  to  the  real  duties  of  government ;  on  the  other  side 
^  populace  of  Paris,  such  as  centuries  of  despotism,  privi* 
lege,  and    priestcraft    had    made    it:    sanguinary,    unjust, 
vindictive;  convulsed  since  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution 
^th  every  passion  that  sways  men  in  the  mass ;  taught  no 
conception  of  progress  but  the  overthrow  of  authority,  and 
acquainted  with  no  title  to  power  but  that  which  was  be- 
stowed by  itself.    If  the  Girondins  were  to  remain  in  power, 
they  could  do  so  only  by  drawing  an  army  from  the  depart- 
ments, or  by  identifying   themselves  with    the    multitude. 
They  declined  to  take  either  course.    Their  audience  was  in 
the  Assembly  alone ;  their  support  in  the  distant  provinces. 
Paris,  daily  more  violent,  listened  to  men  of  another  stamp. 
The  Municipality   defied  the  Government ;    the   Mountain 
answered  the  threats  and  invectives  of  the  majority  in  the 
Assembly  by  displays  of  popular  menace  and  tumult.     In  the 
eyes  of  the  common  people,  who  after  so  many  changes  of 
government   found    themselves    more    famished    and    more 
destitute  than  ever,  the  Girondc  was  now  but  the  last  of  a 
succession  of  tyrannies;   its  statesmen  but   impostors  who 
stood    between    the    people    and    the    enjoyment    of    their 
liberty. 

Among  the  leaders  of  the  Mountain,  Danton  aimed  at  the 
creation  of  a  central  Revolutionary  Government,  armed  with 
absolute  powers  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war;  and  he 
attacked  the  Girondins  only  when  they  themselves  had 
rejected  his  support.  Robespierre,  himself  the  author  of 
little  beyond  destruction,  was  the  idol  of  those  whom 
Rousseau*s  writings  had  filled  with  the  idea  of  a  direct 
exercise  of  sovereignty  by  the  people.  It  was  in  the  trial 
of  the  King  that  the  Gironde  first  confessed  its  submission  to 
the  democracy  of  Paris.  The  Girondins  in  their  hearts 
desired  to  save  the  King ;  they  voted  for  his  death  with  the 
hope  of  maintaining  their  influence  in  Paris,  and  of  clearing 
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themselves  from  the  charge  of  lukewarmness  in  the  cause 
of  the  Revolution.  But  the  sacrifice  was  as  vain  as  it  was 
dishonourable.  The  populace  and  the  party  of  the  Mountain 
took  the  act  in  its  true  character,  as  an  acknowledgment 
of  their  own  victory.  A  series  of  measures  was  brought 
forward  providing  for  the  poorer  classes  at  the  expense  of 
the  wealthy.  The  Gironde,  now  forced  to  become  the 
defenders  of  property,  encountered  the  fatal  charge  of 
deserting  the  cause  of  the  people;  and  from  this  time 
nothing  but  successful  foreign  warfare  could  have  saved 
their  party  from  ruin. 

Instead  of  success  came  inaction,  disaster,  and  treason. 
The  army  of  Flanders  lay  idle  during  January  and  February 
for  want  of  provisions  and  materials  of  war ;  and  no  sooner 
had  Dumouriez  opened  the  campaign  against  Holland  than 
he  was  recalled  by  intelligence  that  the  Austrians  had  fallen 
upon  his  lieutenant,  Miranda,  at  Maestricht,  and  driven  the 
French  army  before  them.  Dumouriez  returned,  in  order  to 
fight  a  pitched  battle  before   Brussels.      He  attacked  the 

Austrians  at  Neerwinden  (March  i8),  and 
treaA^n  of  Du-  sufforcd  a  repulse  inconsiderable  in  itself,  but 
M°""h'*i  sufficient  to  demoralise  an  army  composed  in 

great  part  of  recruits  and  National  Guards.* 
His  defeat  laid  Flanders  open  to  the  Austrians;  but 
Dumouriez  intended  that  it  should  inflict  upon  the  Republic 
a  far  heavier  blow.  Since  the  execution  of  the  King,  he  had 
been  at  open  emnity  with  the  Jacobins.  He  now  proposed  to 
the  Austrian  commander  to  unite  with  him  in  an  attack  upon 
the  Convention,  and  in  re-establishing  monarchy  in  France. 
The  first  pledge  of  Dumouriez's  treason  was  the  surrender 
of  three  commissioners  sent  by  the  Convention  to  his  camp; 

•  Von  Sybcl,  ii.  259.  Ihugut,  Vertrauliche  Bricfe,  i.  17.  Letters  from 
B'u>>els,  aard  Marih  in  Records:  Flandcr?,  vol.  aw.  "The  Huzars  are  in 
motion  all  round,  so  that  we  hope  to  have  them  here  to-morrow.  Mo^it  of  the 
I^'rcnch  troops  who  arrived  last,  and  which  are  mostly  peasants  armed  with  pikes, 
jrre  retunting  home,  besides  a  great  number  of  their  volunteers."  34th  March. 
"At  thi*  moment  we  hear  the  cannon.  The  French  have  just  had  it  cry'd  in  the 
town  that  all  the  bailors  \%ho  are  making  coats  for  the  army  must  bring  them  made  or 
unmade,  and  be  p»id  directly.  .  .  .        'Ihcy  beat  the  drums  to  drown  the  report  of 

the  cannon You  have  not  a  conception  of  the  confusion  in  the  town.  .  .  , 

This  moment  passed  four  Austrians  with  their  heads  cut  to  pieces,  and  one  with  his 
eye  poked  out.  The  French  are  retiring  by  the  Porte  d'Anderlecht."  Ostrad, 
April  4th.  "This  day,  before  two  of  the  c'ak,  twenty-five  Austrian  huxars  ent«r'd 
the  Iowa  whiU  the  inhabitants  were  employed  burning  the  trte  of  liberty.'* 
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the  second  was  to  have  been  the  surrender  of  the  fortress 
of  Conde.  But  Dumouriez  had  overrated  his  influence  with 
the  army.  Phdner  minds  than  his  own  knew  how  to  deal 
with  a  general  who  intrigues  with  the  foreigner.  Dumouriez's 
orders  were  disregarded;  his  movements  watched;  and  he 
fled  to  the  Austrian  lines  under  the  fire  of  his  own  soldiers. 
About  thirty  oflicers  and  eight  hundred  men  passed  with  him 
to  the  enemy. 

The  defeat  and  treason  of  Dumouriez  brought  the  army  of 
Austria  over  the  northern  frontier.   Almost  at  the  same  moment 
Costine  was  overpowered   in   the   Palatinate ; 
and    the   conquests  of  the   previous   autumn,     N^oiwdElIifc 
with   the    exception   of    Mainz,    were    lost  as    Revolt   of  La 
rapidly  as  they  had  been  won.    Custine  fell    179".       *™ 
back  upon  the  lines   of  Weissenburg,  leaving 
the  defence  of  Mainz  to  a  garrison  of  17,000  men,  which, 
alone   among  the   Republican  armies,  now  maintained  its 
reputation.      In    France   itself  civil  war  broke  out.      The 
peasants  of  La  Vendue,  a  district  destitute  of  large  towns, 
and   scarcely  touched   either  by  the  evils  which  had  pro- 
duced the  Revolution  or  by  the  hopes  which  animated  the 
rest  of  France,  had  seen  with  anger  the  expulsion  of  the 
parish  priests  who  refused  to  take  the  oath  to  the  Con- 
stitution.     A  levy  of  300,000  men,  which  was  ordered  by 
the  Convention  in   February,    1793,   threw  into  revolt   the 
simple  Vendeans,  who  cared  for  nothing  outside  their  own 
parishes,    and    preferred    to    fight    against    their    country- 
men  rather   than  to  quit  their   homes.      The  priests  and 
the  Royalists  fanned  these  village  outbreaks  into  a  religious 
war  of  the  most  serious  character.     Though  poorly  armed, 
and  accustomed  to  return  to  their  homes  as  soon  as  fighting 
was    over,    the    Vendean    peasantry    proved    themselves    a 
formidable  soldiery  in  the  moment  of  attack,  and  cut  to  pieces 
the  half-disciplined  battalions  which  the  Government  sent 
against  them.    On  the  north,  France  was  now  assailed  by  the 
English  as  well  as  by  the  Austrians.    The  Allies  laid  siege  to 
Cond^  and  Valenciennes,  and  drove  the  French  army  back  in 
disorder  at  Famars.     Each  defeat  was  a  blow  dealt  to  the 
Government  of  the  Gironde  at  Paris.    With  foreign  and  civil 
war  adding  disaster  to  disaster,  with  the  general  to  whom  the 
Gironde  had  entrusted  the  defence  of  the  Republic  openly 
betraying  it  to  its  enemies,  the  fury  of  the  capital  was  easily 
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excited  against  the  party  charged  with  all  the  misfortunes  of 
France.  A  threatening  movement  of  the  middle  classes  in 
resistance  to  a  forced  loan  precipitated  the  straggle.  The 
Girondins  were  accused  of  arresting  the  armies  of  the  Re- 
public in  the  midst  of  their  conquests,  of  throwing  the  frontier 

open  to  the  foreigner,  and  of  kindling  the  civil 
The  Commune  war  of  La  Vendue.  On  the  31st  of  May  a  raging 
ronde,  June  2.      mob  invaded  the  Convention.    Two  days  later 

the  representatives  of  France  were  surrounded 
by  the  armed  forces  of  the  Commune ;  the  twenty-four 
leading  members  of  the  Gironde  were  placed  under  arrest, 
and  the  victory  of  the  Mountain  was  completed.* 

The  situation  of  France,  which  was  serious  before,  now 
became  desperate ;  for  the  Girondins,  escaping  from  their 

arrest,  called  the  departments  to  arms  against 
Civil  >Yar.  The     Paris.     Normaudy,  Bordeaux,  Marseilles,  Lyous, 

Committee    of  .        .  ^.  .      ^     ^l        *  e 

Public  Safely.  Tose  m  msurrectiou  agamst  the  t3rranny  of 
the  Mountain,  and  the  Royalists  of  the  south 
and  west  threw  themselves  into  a  civil  war  which  they 
hoped  to  turn  to  their  own  advantage.  But  a  form  of 
government  had  now  arisen  in  France  well  fitted  to  cope 
with  extraordinary  perils.  It  was  a  form  of  government  in 
which  there  was  little  trace  of  the  constitutional  tendencies 
of  1789,  one  that  had  come  into  being  as  the  stress  of  conflict 
threw  into  the  background  the  earlier  hopes  and  efforts  of 
the  Revolution.  In  the  two  earlier  Assemblies  it  had  been  a 
fixed  principle  that  the  representatives  of  the  people  were  to 
control  the  Government,  but  were  not  to  assume  executive 
powers  themselves.  After  the  overthrow  of  Monarchy  on  the 
loth  August,  the  Ministers,  though  still  nominally  possessed 
of  powers  distinct  from  the  representative  body,  began  to  be 
checked  by  Committees  of  the  Convention  appointed  for 
various  branches  of  the  public  service ;  and  in  March,  1793, 
in  order  to  meet  the  increasing  difficulties  of  the  war,  a 
Committee  of  Public  Safety  was  appointed,  charged  with  the 
duty  of  exercising  a  [general  surveillance  over  the  administra- 
tion. In  this  Committee,  however,  as  in  all  the  others,  the 
Gironde  were  in  the  majority ;  and  the  twenty-four  members 
who  composed  it  were  too  numerous  a  body  to  act  with  effect. 
The  growing  ascendancy  of  the  Mountain  produced  that 
concentration    of    force    which    the   times  required.      The 

*  Mortlin«r-Toniaux,  viL  4i«« 
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Committee  was  reduced  in  April  to  niue  members,  and 
in  this  form  it  ultimately  became  the  supreme  central 
fx>wer.  It  was  not  until  after  the  revolt  of  Lyons  that 
tiie  Committee,  exchanging  Danton*s  influence  for  that 
of  Robespierre,  adopted  the  principle  of  Terror  which  has 
made  the  memory  of  their  rule  one  of  the  most  sinister  in 
Ustory. 

Their  authority  steadily  increased.  The  members  divided 
«unong  themselves  the  great  branches  of  government.  One 
directed  the  army,  another  the  navy,  another  foreign  affairs ; 
the  signature  of  three  members  practically  gave  to  any 
measure  the  force  of  law,  for  the  Convention  accepted  and 
voted  their  reports  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Whilst    the   Committee    gave    orders    as    the     Cpmmisaiooen 

..  'ti        tal  a  a"        of  the  CooTen- 

supreme  executive,  eighty  of  the  most  energetic  don. 
of  the  Mountain  spread  themseves  over  France, 
in  parties  of  two  and  three,  with  the  title  of  Commissioners  of 
the  Convention,  and  with  powers  over-riding  those  of  all  the 
local  authorities.  They  were  originally  appointed  for  the 
purpose  of  hastening  on  the  levy  ordered  by  the  Convention 
in  March,  but  their  powers  were  gradually  extended  over  the 
whole  range  of  administration.  Their  will  was  absolute,  their 
authority  supreme.  Where  the  councillors  of  the  Depart- 
ments or  the  municipal  officers  were  good  Jacobins,  the 
Commissioners  availed  themselves  of  local  machinery ;  where 
they  suspected  their  principles,  they  sent  them  to  the 
scaffold,  and  enforced  their  own  orders  by  whatever  means 
were  readiest.  They  censured  and  dismissed  the  generals; 
one  of  them  even  directed  the  movements  of  a  fleet  at  sea. 
What  was  lost  by  waste  and  confusion  and  by  the  interference 
of  the  Commissioners  in  military  movements  was  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  vigour  which  they  threw  into  all  the 
preparations  of  war,  and  by  the  unity  of  purpose  which,  at  the 
price  of  unsparing  bloodshed,  they  communicated  to  every 
group  where  Frenchmen  met  together. 

But  no  individual  energy  could  have  sustained  these 
dictatorships  without  the  support  of  a  popular  organisation. 
All  over  France  a  system  of  revolutionary 
government  sprang  up,  which  superseded  all  L«^*  revoiu- 
existing  institutions  just  as  the  authority  of  the  J?^9^*^  *°* 
Commissioners  of  the  Convention  superseded  all 
existing  local  powers.    Th«  local  revolutionary  administration 
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consisted  of  a  Committee,  a  Clab,  and  a  Tribunal.*  In  each 
of  21,000  communes  a  committee  of  twelve  was  elected  by 
the  people,  and  entrusted  by  the  Convention,  as  the  Terror 
gained  ground,  with  boundless  powers  of  arrest  and  imprison- 
ment. Popular  excitement  was  sustained  by  clubs,  where  the 
peasants  and  labourers  assembled  at  the  close  of  their  day*s 
work,  and  applauded  the  victories  or  denounced  the  enemies 
of  the  Revolution.  A  Tribunal  with  swift  procedure  and 
powers  of  life  and  death  sat  in  each  of  the  largest  towns,  and 
judged  the  prisoners  who  were  sent  to  it  by  the  committees 
of  the  neighbouring  district.  Such  was  the  government  of 
1793 — an  executive  of  uncontrolled  power  drawn  from  the 
members  of  a  single  Assembly,  and  itself  brought  into 
immediate  contact  with  the  poorest  of  the  people  in  their 
assemblies  and  clubs.  The  balance  of  interests  which  creates 
a  constitutional  system,  the  security  of  life,  liberty,  and 
property,  which  is  the  essence  of  every  recognised  social 
order,  did  not  now  exist  in  France.  One  public  purpose,  the 
defence  of  the  Revolution,  became  the  law  before  which  all 
others  lost  their  force.  Treating  all  France  like  a  town  in  a 
state  of  siege,  the  Government  took  upon  itself  the  duty  of 
providing  support  for  the  poorest'classcs  by  enactments  con- 
trolling the  sale  and  possession  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 
The  price  of  corn  and  other  necessaries  was  fixed ;    and, 

when  the  traders  and  producers  consequently 
Maximum!       ceascd  to    bring    their  goods    to    market,    the 

Commissioners  of  the  Convention  were  empow- 
ered  to  make  requisition  of  a  certain  quantity  of  com 
for  every  acre  of  ground.  Property  was  thus  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  men  who  already  exercised  absolute  political 
power.  "  The  state  of  France,"  said  Burke,  **  is  perfectly 
simple.  It  consists  of  but  two  descriptions,  the  oppressors 
and  the  oppressed.*'  It  is  in  vain  that  the  attempt  has  been 
made  to  extenuate  the  atrocious  and  senseless  cruelties  of  this 
time  by  extolling  the  great  legislative  projects  of  the  Conven- 
tion, or  pleading  the  dire  necessity  of  a  land  attacked  on  every 
side  by  the  foreigner,  and  rent  with  civil  war.  The  more  that 
is  known  of  the  Reign  of  Terror,  the  more  hateful,  the  meaner 
and  more  disgusting  is  the  picture  unveiled.  France  was 
saved  not  by  the  brutalities,  but  by  the  energy,  of  the  faction 
that  ruled  it.     It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  siiy  that  the  cause  of 

*  Berriat-Sc-Prix,  La  Justice  R^voluiionnaire.  intrud. 
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European  progress  would  have  been  less  injured  by  the 
^ilitary  overthrow  of  the  Republic,  by  the  severance  of  the 
**^>rder  provinces  from  France  and  the  restoration  of  some 
^^ow  of  the  ancient  r^ime,  than  by  the  traditions  of  horror 
^hich  for  the  next  fifty  years  were  inseparably  associated  in 
'JJen's  minds  with  the  victory  of  the  people  over  established 
Power. 

The  Revolutionary  organisation  did  not  reach  its  full  vigour 
tiJl  the  autumn  of  1793,  when  the  prospects  of  France  were  at 
their  worst.    Custine,  who  was  brought  up  from 
Alsace  to  take  command  of  the  Army  of  the    ftvnch  dmm- 
North,  found  it  so  demoralised  that  he  was  un-    Sept*.  »793. 
able  to  attempt  the  relief  of  the  fortresses  which 
were  now  besieged  by  the  Allies.    Cond6  surrendered  to  the 
Austrians  on  the  loth  of  July ;  Valenciennes  capitulated  to  the 
Duke  of  York  a  fortnight  later.     In  the  east  the  fortune  of  war 
was  no  better.    An  attack  made  on  the  Prussian  army  besieg- 
ing Mainz  totally  failed ;  and  on  the  23rd  of  July  this  great 
fortress,  which  had  been  besieged  since  the  middle  of  April, 
passed  back  into  the  hands  of  the  Germans.    On  every  side 
the  Republic  seemed  to  be  sinking  before  its  enemies.    Its 
frontier  defences  had  fallen  before  the  victorious  Austrians 
and  English ;  Brunswick  was  ready  to  advance  upon  Alsace 
from  conquered  Mainz ;  Lyons  and  Toulon  were  in  revolt ; 
La  Vend<5e  had  proved  the  grave  of  the  forces  sent  to  subdue 
it.    It  was  in  this  crisis  of  misfortune  that  the  Convention 
placed  the  entire  male  population  of  France  between  the  ages 
of  eighteen  and  twenty-five  at  the  disposal  of  the  Govenment, 
and  turned  the  whole  country  into  one  great  camp  and  arsenal 
of  war.     Nor  was  there  wanting  a  mind  equal  to  the  task  of 
giving  order  to  this  vast  material.      The  appointment  of 
Camot,  an  officer  of  engineers,  to  a  seat  on  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety  placed  the  military  administration  of  France 
in  the  hands  of  a  man  who,  as  an  organiser,  if  not  as  a 
strategist,  was  soon  to  prove  himself  without  equal  in  Europe. 

Nevertheless,  it  was  to  the  dissensions  and  to  the  bad 
policy  of  the  Allies  more  than  to  the  energy  of  its  own  Govern- 
ment that  France  owed  its  safety.  The  object  for  which  the 
Allies  professed  to  be  canying  on  the  war,  the  establishment 
of  a  pacific  Government  in  France,  was  subordinated  to 
8<^iemes  of  aggrandisement,  known  as  the  acquisition  of  just 
indemnities.    While  Prussia,  bent  chiefly  on  preventing  th* 
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Emperor  from  gaining  Bavaria  in  exchange  for  Belgium,  kept 
its  own  army  inactive  on  the  Rhine,*  Austria,  with  the  full 

approval  of  Pitt*s  Cabinet,  claimed  annexations 
The  Allies  seek  in  Northern  France,  as  well  as  Alsace,  and 
parate  eods.        treated  the  conquered  town  of  Cond^  as  Austrian 

territory.!  Henceforward  all  the  operations 
of  the  northern  army  were  directed  to  the  acquisition  of 
frontier  territory,  not  to  the  pursuit  and  overthrow  of  the 
Republican  forces.  The  war  was  openly  converted  from  a 
war  of  defence  into  a  war  of  spoliation.  It  was  a  change 
which  mocked  the  disinterested  professions  with  which  the 
Allies  had  taken  up  arms;  in  its  military  results  it  was 
absolutely  ruinous.  In  face  of  the  immense  levies  which 
promised  the  French  certain  victory  in  a  long  war,  the  only 
hope  for  the  Allies  lay  in  a  rapid  march  to  Paris ;  they  pre- 
ferred the  extreme  of  division  and  delay.  No  sooner  had  the 
advance  of  their  united  armies  driven  Custine  from  his  strong- 
hold at  Famars,  than  the  English  commander  led  off  his  forces 
to  besiege  Dunkirk,  while  the  Austrians,  under  Prince  Coburg, 
proceeded  to  invest  Cambray  and  Le  Quesnoy.  The  line  of 
the  invaders  thus  extended  from  the  Channel  to  Brunswick's 
posts  at  Landau,  on  the  border  of  Alsace  ;  the  main  armies 

*  "The  King  of  Prussia  has  been  educated  in  the  persuasion  that  the  execution 
of  that  exchange  involves  the  ruin  of  hb  family,  and  he  is  the  more  sore  about  it  that 
by  the  qualified  consent  which  he  has  given  to  its  taking  place  he  has  precluded  him- 
self from  opposing  it  by  arms.  Accordingly,  every  idle  story  which  arrives  from 
Munich  which  tends  to  revive  this  apprehension  makes  an  impression  whidi  I  am 
unable,  at  the  first  moment,  to  eflface."  Lord  Yarmouth,  from  the  Prussian  camp, 
Aug.  12,  1793,  Records  :  Array  in  Germany,  437.  "  Marquis  Lucchesini,  the  effectual 
director,  is  desirous  of  avoiding  every  expense  and  every  exertion  of  the  troops  ;  of 
leaving  the  whole  burden  of  the  war  on  Austria  and  the  other  combined  Powers ;  and 
of  seeing  difficulties  multiply  in  the  arrangements  which  the  Court  of  Vienna  may 
wish  to  form  I  do  not  perceive  any  object  beyond  this  ;  no  desire  of  diminishing  the 
power  of  France  ;  no  system  or  feeling  for  crushing  the  opinions,  the  doctrines,  of 
that  country."    Elgin,  May  17.  Records  :  Flanders,  vol.  223. 

t  Auckland,  iii.  24.  Thugut,  Vertrauliche  Briefe,  i.  13.  Grenville  to  Eden, 
Sept.  7th,  1793,  Records :  Austria,  vol.  34 :  a  most  important  historical  document, 
setting  out  the  principles  of  alliance  between  England  and  Austria.  Austria,  if  it 
will  abandon  the  Bavarian  exchange,  may  claim  annexations  on  the  border  of  the 
Netherlands,  in  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  and  in  the  intermediate  parts  of  the  fronuer  of 
France.  FIngland's  indemnity  "must  be  looked  for  in  the  foreign  settlements  and 
coloi.ies  of  France.  .  .  .  His  Majesty  has  an  interest  in  seeing  the  House  of 
Austria  strengthen  itself  by  acquisitions  on  the  French  frontier.  The  Emperor  must 
see  with  pleasure  the  relative  increase  of  the  naval  and  commercial  resources  of  thi« 
country  beyond  those  of  France."  In  the  face  of  this  paper,  it  cannot  be  maintained 
that  the  war  of  X793  was,  a^ler  the  first  few  months,  purely  defensive  on  £n;(iaiid't 
part ;  though  no  doubt  Pitt's  notion  of  an  indemnity  was  fair  and  modeit  in  compari- 
•on  with  the  ichemes  and  acts  of  his  enemy. 
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"were  oat  of  reach  of  one  aoother,  and  their  strength  was 
<iiminished  by  the  corps  detached  to  keep  up  their  communi- 
cations.   The  French  held  the  inner  circle ;  and  the  advantage 
^hich  this  gave  them  was  well  understood  by  Camot,  who 
now  inspire  the  measures  of  the  Committee.    In  steadiness 
«uid  precision  the  French  recruits  were  no  match  for  the 
'trained  armies  of  Germany ;  but  the  supply  of  them  was  inex- 
lianstible,  and  Camot  knew  that  when  they  were  thrown  in 
sufficient    masses    upon    the    enemy    their    courage    and 
enthusiasm  would  make  amends  for  their  inexperience.    The 
successes  of  the  Allies,  unbroken  from  February  to  August, 
now  began  to  alternate  with  defeats ;  the  flood  of  invasion  was 
first  slowly  and  obstinately  repelled,  then  swept  away  before 
SL  victorious  advance. 

It  was  on  the  British  commander  that  the  first  blow  was 
struck.    The  forces  that  could  be  detached  from  the  French 
'Northern  army  were  not  sufficient  to  drive  York  from  before 
Dunkirk ;  but  on  the  Moselle  there  were  troops  engaged  in 
watching  an  enemy  who  was  not  likely  to  advance ;  and  the 
Committee  did  not  hesitate  to  leave  this  side  of  France  open 
to  the   Prussians  in  order  to  deal  a  decisive  stroke  in  the 
north.     Before  the  movement  was  noticed  by  the  enemy, 
Camot    had    transported    30,000    men    from    Metz    to    the 
English  Channel ;   and  in  the  first  week  of  Sep- 
tember the  German  corps  covering   York   was    York     dnyen 
assailed    by  General   Houchard  with  numbers    Sept.  8.      '   * 
double  its  own.    The  Germans  were  driven  back 
upon  Dunkirk ;  York  only  saved  his  own  army  from  destruc- 
tion by  hastily  raising  the  siege  and  abandoning  his  heavy 
artillery.    The  victory  of  the  French,  however,  was  ill  fol- 
k)wed  up.     Houchard   was  sent    before   the   Revolutionary 
Tribunal,  and  he  paid  with  his  life  for  his  mistakes.    Custine 
had  already  perished,  unjustly   condemned  for  the  loss  of 
Mainz  and  Valenciennes. 

It  was   no    unimportant    change    for   France   when   the 
successors  of  Custine  and  Houchard  received  their  commands 
from  the  Committee  of    Public   Safety.      The 
levelling  principle  of  the  Reign  of  Terror  left  its    Commands 

_  _,  ,,  ,      .  "  ..  .       .,  given    to    mea 

effect  on  France  through  its  operation  m  the    ©t  the  people. 
armyt    &nd    through    this    almost   alone.      Its 
eiiecntions  produced  only  horror  and  reaction;  its  confisca- 
tioDs  were  soon  reversed;  but  the  creation  of  a  thoroughly 
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democratic  anny,  the  work  of  the  men  who  overthrew  the 
Gironde,  gave  the  most  powerful  and  abiding  impulse  to 
social  equality  in  France.  The  first  generals  of  the  Revolu- 
tion had  been  officers  of  the  old  army,  men,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  of  noble  birth,  who,  like  Custine,  had  enrolled 
themselves  on  the  popular  side  when  most  of  their  com- 
panions quitted  the  country.  These  generals  were  connected 
with  the  politicians  of  the  Gironde,  and  were  involved  in  its 
fall.  The  victory  of  the  Mountain  brought  men  of  another 
type  into  command.  Almost  all  the  leaders  appointed  by 
the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  were  soldiers  who  had  sensed 
in  the  ranks.  In  the  levies  of  1792  and  1793  the  officers  of 
the  newly-formed  battalions  were  chosen  by  the  recruits 
themselves.  Patriotism,  energy  of  character,  acquaintance 
with  warfare,  instantly  brought  men  into  prominence. 
Soldiers  of  the  old  army,  like  Massena,  who  had  reached 
middle  life  with  their  knapsacks  on  their  backs ;  lawyers,  like 
the  Breton  Moreau  ;  waiters  at  inns,  like  Murat,  found  them- 
selves at  the  head  of  their  battalions,  and  knew  that  Camot 
was  ever  watching  for  genius  and  ability  to  call  it  to  the 
highest  commands.  With  a  million  of  men  under  arms, 
there  were  many  in  whom  great  natural  gifts  supplied  the 
want  of  professional  training.  It  was  also  inevitable  that  at 
the  outset  command  should  sometimes  fall  into  the  hands  ot 
mere  busy  politicians;  but  the  character  of  the  generals 
steadily  rose  as  the  Committee  gained  the  ascendancy  over  a 
knot  of  demagogues  who  held  the  War  Ministry  during  the 
summer  of  1793;  and  by  the  end  of  the  year  there  was 
scarcely  one  officer  in  high  command  who  had  not  proved 
himself  worthy  of  his  post.  In  the  investigation  into  Hou- 
chard's  conduct  at  Dunkirk,  Carnot  learnt  that  the  victory 
had  in  fact  been  won  by  Jourdan,  one  of  the  generals  of 
division.  Jourdan  had  begun  life  as  a  common  soldier 
fifteen  years  before.  Discharged  at  the  end  of  the  American 
War,  he  had  set  up  a  draper's  shop  in  Limoges,  his  native 
town.     He  joined  the  army  a  second  time  on  the  outbreak  of 

the  Revolutionary  War,  and  the  men  of  his 
jourdan's  vie-  battalion  elected  him  captain.  His  ability  was 
^Ss*Oct.  15.*     noticed ;     he    was    made    successively    general 

of  brigade  and  general  of  division ;  and,  upon 
the  dismissal  of  Houchard,  Camot  summoned  him  to  the 
command  of  the  Army  of  the  North.    The  Austrians  were 
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DOW  engaged  in  the  investment  of  Maubenge.  On  the  15th 
of  October  Joordan  attacked  and  defeated  their  covering 
anny  at  Wattignies.  His  victory  forced  the  Aostrians  to 
raise  the  siege,  and  brought  the  campaign  to  an  end  for  the 
winter. 

Thus  snccessfol  on  the  northern  frontier,  the  Republic 
carried  on  war  against  its  internal  enemies  without  pause  and 
without  mercy.      Lyons  surrendered  in  Octo- 
ber; its  citizens  were  slaughtered  by  hundreds    l?  VendS*'*^ 
in  cold  blood.    Toulon  had  thrown  itself  into    cooquer«d/oct. 
toe  hands    of   the    English,    and    proclaimed 
King  Louis  XVI L    It  was  besieged  by  land ;  but  the  opera- 
tions produced  no  effect  until  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  captain 
of  artillery,  planned  the  capture  of  a  ridge  from  which  the 
cannon  of  the  besiegers  would  command  the  English  fleet  in 
the  harbour.      Hood,  the  British  admiral,  now  found  his 
position  hopeless.      He  took  several  thousands  of  the  in- 
habitants on  board  his  ships,  and  put  out  to  sea,  blowing  up 
the  French  ships  which  he  left  in  the  harbour.     Hood  had 
received  the  fleet  from  the  Royalists  in  trust  for  their  King ; 
its  destruction  gave  England  command  of  the  Mediterranean 
and  freed  Naples  from  fear  of  attack  ;  and  Hood  thought  too 
little  of  the  consequences  which  his  act  would  bring  down 
npon  those  of  the  inhabitants  of  Toulon  whom  he  left  behind.* 
The  horrors  that  foUowed  the  entry  of  the  Republican  army 
into  the  city  did  not  prevent  Pitt  from  including  among  the 
subjects  of  congratulation  in  the  King's  Speech  of  1794  "  the 


*  The  fint  mentioQ  of  Bonaparte's  name  in  any  British  document  occurs  in  an 

saoont  of  tbe  army  of  Toulon  sent  to  London  in  Dec.  1793    by  a  spy.     "  Lcs 

capiiaines  d'artillerie,  €i<hi€^  dans  cet  ^lat,  connoissent  leur  service  et  ont  tous  du 

taicns.      IJs  pr^(£roient  I'employer  pour  une  meilleure  cause.     .     .     Le  sixiime, 

■omme  Bonaparte,  tris  republtcain,  a  ^t^  tu6  sous  les  murs  de  Toulon."     Records  : 

France,  vd.   599^    Austria  undertook   to  send   5,000  troops   from   Lombardy  to 

defend  Toulon,  but  broke  its  engagement.     "  You  will  wait  on  M.   Thugut  (the 

Aastrian  Minister)  and  claim  in  the  most  peremptory  terms  the  performance  of  this 

cofagemeoc     It  woukl  be  very  ofTenskive  to  his  Majesty  that  a  request  made  so 

repeatedly  on  hi*  part  shoukl  be  neglected  ;  but   it  is  infinitely  more  so  to  see  that, 

when  this  country  is  straining  every  nerve  for  the  common  cause,  a  body  of  troops 

for  tbe  wane  of  which  Toulon  may  possibly  at  this  moment  be  lost,  have  remained 

inactive  at  Milan.     You  will  admit  of  no  further  excuses."    Gtenville  to  Eden, 

Nov.  84,  1793.     Thagut's  written  answer  was,  *'  The  Emperor  gave  the  order  of 

■arch  at  a  moment  when  the  town  of  Toulon  had  no  garrison.     Its  preservation 

then  leeined  matter  of  pressing  neceuity,  but  now  all  inquietude  on  this  score  has 

ItepiMly  disappeared.    The  troops  of  diflferent  n;itions  already  assembled  at  Toulon 

pM  tkt  plice  ooi  of  all  duscv."    Records ;  Austria,  vol.  3^ 
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circamstances  attending  the  evacaatioD  of  Tonlon."  It  was 
perhaps  fortunate  for  the  Royalists  in  other  parts  of  France 
that  they  failed  to  receive  the  assistance  of  England.  Help 
was  promised  to  the  Vendeans,  but  it  arrived  too  late.  The 
appearance  of  Kleber  at  the  head  of  the  army  which  had 
defended  Mainz  had  already  turned  the  scale.  Brave  as 
they  were,  the  Vendeans  could  not  long  resist  trained  armies. 
The  war  of  pitched  battles  ended  on  the  Loire  with  the  year 
1793.  It  was  succeeded  by  a  war  of  merciless  and  S3rstematic 
destruction  on  the  one  side,  and  of  ambush  and  surprises  on 
the  other. 

At  home  the  foes  of  the  Republic  were  sinking ;  its  invaders 

were  too  much  at  discord  ^^ith  one  another  to  threaten  it  any 

longer  with  serious  danger.     Prussia  was  in  fact 

dw^ng  Tiim    withdrawing  from  the  war.    It  has  been  seen  that 

the  war  on  ac-    when  King  Frederick  William  and  the  Emperor 

count  of  PoU>h  i    J  At  >  •  r  ^1- 

a/Tairs.  concerted  the  autumn  campaign  of  1792,  the  un- 

derstanding was  formed  that  Prussia,  in  return 
for  its  efforts  against  France,  should  be  allowed  to  seize  part 
of  western  Poland,  if  the  Empress  Catherine  should  give  her 
consent.  With  this  prospect  before  it,  the  thoughts  of  the 
Prussian  Government  had  been  from  the  first  busied  more 
with  Poland,  where  it  hoped  to  enter  into  possession,  than 
with  France,  where  it  had  only  to  fight  Austria's  battles. 
Negotiations  on  the  Polish  question  had  been  actively  carried 
on  between  Berlin  and  St.  Petersburg  during  the  first  months 
of  the  war;  and  in  January,  1793,  the  Empress  Catherine 
had  concluded  a  Treaty  of  Partition  with  King  Frederick 
William,  in  virtue  of  which  a  Prussian  army  under  General 
Mollendorf  immediately  entered  western  Poland.  It  was 
thought  good  policy  to  keep  the  terms  of  this  treaty  secret 
from  Austria,  as  it  granted  a  much  larger  portion  of  Poland 
to  Prussia  than  Austria  was  willing  that  it  should  receive. 
Two  months  passed  before  the  Austrian  Sovereign  learnt  how 
he  had  been  treated  by  his  ally.  He  then  denounced  the 
treaty,  and  assumed  so  threatening  an  attitude  that  the 
Prussians  thought  it  necessary  to  fortify  the  territor>^  that  they 
had  seized.*    The  Ministers  who  had  been  outwitted  by  the 

•  Hatiss«r,  i.  482.  **La  Prnssc,"  wrote  Thuqnt  at  this  time,  "parviendra  au 
nioyen  de  son  alliance  2^  nou<  faire  plus  de  mal  qu'dle  ne  nous  a  fait  par  les  guerrea 
les  plu5  sanglantes."  Briefe,  L  12,  15.  Thugut  even  proposed  that  England 
»bould  encourage  the  Poles  to  re&ist.    Eden,  April  15  ;  Records  :  Austria,  vol.  33, 
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Coort  of  Berlin  were  dismissed ;  Baron  Thugut,  who  from 
the  first  had  prophesied  nothing  hut  evil  of  the  Prussian 
alliance,  was  called  to  power.  The  history  of  this  statesman, 
who  for  the  next  eight  years  directed  the  war-policy  of 
Austria,  and  filled  a  part  in  Europe  subordinate  only  to  those 
of  Pitt  and  Bonaparte,  has  until  a  recent  date  been  drawn 
chiefly  from  the  representations  of  his  enemies.  Humbly 
bom,  scornful  and  inaccessible,  Thugut  was  detested  by  the 
Viennese  aristocracy;  the  French  emigrants  hated  and 
maligned  him  on  accoimt  of  his  indifference  to  their  cause ; 
the  public  opinion  of  Austria  held  him  responsible  for  un- 
paralleled military  disasters;  Prussian  generals  and  am- 
bassadors, whose  reports  have  formed  the  basis  of  Prussian 
histories,  pictured  him  as  a  Satanic  antagonist.  It  was  long 
believed  of  Thugut  that  while  ambassador  at  Constantinople 
he  had  sold  the  Austrian  cypher  to  the  French ;  that  in  1794 
he  prevented  his  master's  armies  from  winning  victories 
because  he  had  speculated  in  the  French  funds ;  and  that  in 
1799  he  occasioned  the  murder  of  the  French  envoys  at 
Rastadt,  in  order  to  recover  documents  incriminating  himself. 
Better  sources  of  information  are  now  opened,  and  a  states- 
man, jealous,  bitter,  and  over-reaching,  but  not  without  great 
qualities  of  character,  stands  in  the  place  of  the  legendary 
criminal.  It  is  indeed  clear  that  Thugut 's  hatred  of  Prussia 
amounted  almost  to  mania ;  it  is  also  clear  that  his  designs  of 
aggression,  formed  in  the  school  of  the  Emperor  Joseph,  were 
fatally  in  conflict  with  the  defensive  principles  which  Europe 
ought  to  have  opposed  to  the  aggressions  of  France.  Evidence 
exists  that  during  the  eight  years  of  Thugut 's  ministry  he 
entertained,  together  or  successively,  projects  for  the  annexa- 
tion of  French  Flanders,  Bavaria,  Alsace,  part  of  Poland, 
Venice  and  Dalmatia,  Salzburg,  the  Papal  Legations,  the 
Repubhc  of  Genoa,  Piedmont,  and  Bosnia;  and  to  this  list 
Tuscany  and  Savoy  ought  probably  to  be  added.  But  the 
charges  brought  against  Thugut  of  underhand  dealings  with 
France,  and  of  the  willing  abandonment  of  German  interests 
in  return  for  compensation  to  Austria  in  Italy,  rest  on 
insufficient  ground.  Though,  like  every  other  politician  at 
Vienna  and  Berlin,  he  viewed  German  affairs  not  as  a  matter 
of  nationality  but  in  subordination  to  the  general  interests  of 
his  own  Court,  Thugut  appears  to  have  been,  of  all  the 
CoQtinental  statesmen  of  that  time,  the  steadiest  enemy  of 
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French  aggression,  and  to  have  offered  the  longest  redstance 
to  a  peace  that  was  purchased  hy  the  cession  of  German  Boil.* 
Nevertheless,  from  the  moment  when  Thugut  was  called 
to  power  the  alliance  between  Austria  and  Prussia  was 
doomed.  Others  might  perhaps  have  averted  a  rupture; 
Thugut  made  no  attempt  to  do  so.  The  siege  of  Mainz  was 
the  last  serious  operation  of  war  which  the  Prussian  army 
performed.  The  mission  of  an  Austrian  envoy,  Lehrbach,  to 
the  Prussian  camp  in  August,  1793,  and  his  negotiations 
on  the  PoUsh  and  the  Bavarian  questions,  only  widened  the 
breach  between  the  two  Courts.  It  was  known  that  the 
Austrians  were  encouraging  the  Polish  Diet  to  refuse  the 
cession  of  the  provinces  occupied  by  Prussia;  and  the  ad- 
visers of  King  Frederick  William  in  consequence  recommended 
him  to  quit  the  Rhine,  and  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  an 
army  in  Poland.  At  the  headquarters  of  the  Allies,  between 
Mainz  and  the  Alsatian  frontier,  all  was  dissension  and 
intrigue.  The  impetuosity  of  the  Austrian  general,  Wurmser, 
who  advanced  upon  Alsace  without  consulting  the  King,  was 
construed  as  a  studied  insult.  On  the  29th  of  September, 
after  informing  the  allied  Courts  that  Prussia  would  hence- 
forth take  only  a  subordinate  part  in  the  war.  King  Frederick 
William  quitted  the  army,  leaving  orders  with  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick  to  fight  no  great  battle.  It  was  in  vain  that 
Wurmser  stormed  the  lines  of  Weissenburg  (Oct.  13),  and 
victoriously  pushed  forward  into  Alsace.  The  hopes  of  a 
RoyaUst  insurrection  in  Strasburg  proved  illusory.  The 
German  sympathies  shown  by  a  portion  of  the  upper  and 
middle  classes  of  Alsace  only  brought  down  upon  them  a 
bloody  vengeance  at  the  hands  of  St.  Just,  commissioner  of 
the  Convention.  The  peasantry,  partly  from  hatred  of  the 
feudal  burdens  of  the  old  regime,  partly  from  fear  of  St.  Just 
and  the  guillotine,  thronged  to  the  French  camp.  In  place  of 
the  beaten  generals  came  Hoche  and  Pichegru:  Hoche, 
lately  a  common  soldier  in  the  Guards,  earning  by  a  humble 

*  The  English  Government  found  that  Thugut  was  from  the  first  UKUffiarenc  to 
their  own  aim,  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  or  establishment  of  some  orderly 
government  in  France.  In  so  far  as  he  concerned  himself  with  the  internal  affairs 
of  France,  he  hoped  rather  for  continued  di^-;ension,  as  facilitating  the 
of  French  tenitory  by  Austria.  *'Qu'on  prolite  Ue  ce  conflit  des  partU 
pour  tficher  de  se  rendre  m&iire  des  forteresses,  afin  de  faire  la  loi  au  parti  qui 
pr6valu,  et  I'obliger  d'acheter  la  paix  et  la  protection  de  reropereur,  en  lui 
uUa  partie  de  set  conquCtes  que  S.  M.  ju^era  de  sa  cuvcnanct.'*    Briefe,  i.  ty 
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industry  little  sums  for  the  purchase  of  books,  now,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-six,  a  commander  more  than  a  match  for  the 
wrangling  veterans  of  Germany;    Pichegru,  six  years* older, 
also  a  man  sprung  from  the  people,  once  a  teacher  in  the 
military  school  of  Brienne,  afterwards  a  private  of  artillery  in 
the  American  War.    A  series  of  harassing  encounters  took 
place  dming  December.    At  length,  with  St. 
Just  cheering  on  the  Alsatian  peasants  in  the    S**?^"^-?' 
hottest  of  the  fire,  these  generals  victoriously    Pichegru  ki 
carried  the  Austrian  positions  at  Worth  and  at    weSllSifrf . 
Weissenbnrg  (Dec.  23,  26).    The  Austrian  com-    i>ec.  23.  ^ 
mander  declared  his  army  to  be  utterly  ruined ; 
and  Brunswick,  who  had  abstained  from  rendering  his  ally 
any  real  assistance,  found  himself  a  second  time  back  upon 
the  Rhine.* 

The  virtual  retirement  of  Prussia  from  the  Coalition  was 
00  secret  to  the  French  Government :  amongst  the  Allies  it 
was  viewed  in  various  lights.    The    Empress 
Catherine,  who   had  counted   on    seeing    her    Pitt**  bar^aio 
troublesome     Prussian    friend    engaged    with    April,  1794. 
her  detested  French  enemy,  taunted  the  King 
of  Prussia  with  the  loss  of  his  personal  honour.    Austria, 
conscious  of  the  antagonism  between  Prussian  and  Austrian 
interests  and  of  the  hollow  character  of  the  Coalition,  would 
concede   nothing  to  keep  Prussia  in  arms.     Pitt  alone  was 
wining  to  make  a  sacrifice,  in  order  to  prevent  the  rupture  of 
the  alliance.    The  King  of  Prussia  was  ready  to  continue  the 
struggle  with  France  if  his  expenses  were  paid,  but  not  other- 
wise.   Accordingly,  after  Austria  had  refused  to  contribute 
the  small  sum  which  Pitt  asked,  a  bargain  was  struck  between 
Lord  Malmesbury  and  the  Prussian  -  Minister  Haugwitz,  by 
which  Great  Britain  undertook  to  furnish  a  subsidy,  provided 
that  6o/xx>  Prussian  troops,  under  General  Mollendorf,  were 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Maritime  Powers.f    It  was  Pitt's 

*  TIm  despatches  of  Lord  Yarmouth  from  the  Prutt'un  and  Aufttrian  head* 
qearten,  from  Joly  17  to  Nov.  aa,  1793,  give  a  lively  picture  both  of  the  military 
opomtioQS  and  of  the  political  intrigues  of  this  peri<xl.  They  are  accompanied  by  the 
MS.  joomal  of  the  Austrian  army  from  Sept.  15  to  Dec.  14,  each  copy  apparently 
vith  Wonnacr's  autograph,  and  by  the  original  letter  of  the  Prussian  Minister, 
lacyhnhii,  to  Lord  Yamouth,  announcing  the  withdrawal  of  Prussia  from  the 
war.  **  M.  d«  LoochcsiQi  read  it  to  me  very  hastily,  and  seemed  almost  ashamed  of 
a  put  of  lis  oootcnts."    lUcords :  Army  in  Germany,  vols.  437,  438,  439. 

t  HsfdMbwf  (RaaUX  >•  ■&>.     Vivenot,  Henog  Albrecht.  i.  to. 
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ioteDtion  that  the  troops  which  ho  subsidised  should  be  massed 
vdth  AuEtrian  and  English  forces  for  the  defence  of  Belgium : 
the  Prussian  Ministry,  availing  themselves  of  an  ambiguous 
expression  in  the  treaty,  insisted  on  keeping  them  inactive 
upon  the  Upper  Rhine.  Mollendorf  wished  to  guard  Mainz  : 
other  men  of  influence  longed  to  abandon  the  alliance  with 
Austria,  and  to  employ  the  whole  of  Prussia's  force  in  Poland. 
At  the  moment  when  Haugwitz  was  contracting  to  place 

Mdllendorfs  army  at  Pitt*s  disposal,  Poland  had 
Revolt  of  risen  in  revolt  under  Kosciusko,  and  the  Russian 

April,  1794.        garrison    which    occupied    Warsaw   had    been 

overpowered  and  cut  to  pieces.  Catherine 
called  upon  the  King  of  Prussia  for  assistance ;  but  it  was  not 
so  much  a  desire  to  rescue  the  Empress  from  a  momentary 
danger  that  excited  the  Prussian  Cabinet  as  the  belief  that  her 
vengeance  would  now  make  an  absolute  end  of  what  remained 
of  the  Polish  kingdom.  The  prey  was  doomed ;  the  wisdom 
of  Prussia  was  to  be  the  first  to  seize  and  drag  it  to  the 
ground.  So  large  a  prospect  offered  itself,  to  the  Power  that 
should  crush  Poland  during  the  brief  paralysis  of  the  Russian 
arms,  that,  on  the  first  news  of  the  outbreak,  the  King's 
advisers  urged  him  instantly  to  make  peace  with  France  and 
to  throw  his  whole  strength  into  the  Polish  struggle. 
Frederick  William  could  not  reconcile  himself  to  maldng 
peace  with  the  Jacobins ;  but  he  ordered  an  army  to  march 
upon  Warsaw,  and  shortly  afterwards  placed  himself  at  its 
head  (May,  1794).  When  the  King,  who  was  the  only 
politician  in  Prussia  who  took  an  interest  in  the  French  war, 
thus  publicly  acknowledged  the  higher  importance  of  the 
Polish  campaign,  his  generals  upon  the  Rhine  made  it  their 
only  object  to  do  nothing  which  it  was  possible  to  leave 
undone  without  actually  forfeiting  the  British  subsidy.  Instead 
of  fighting,  Mollendorf  spent  his  time  in  urging  other  people 
to  make  peace.  It  was  in  vain  that  Malm3sbury  argued  that 
the  very  object  of  Pitt's  bargain  was  to  keep  the  French  out 

of  the  Netherlands;  MoUencDrf  had  made  up 
Mollendorf  re-  his  mind  that  the  army  should  not  be  com- 
FuSdtt*.*  ^  *°    mitted  to  the  orders  of  Pitt  and  the  Austrians. 

He  continued  in  the  Palatinate,  alleging  that 
any  movement  of  the  Prussian  army  towards  the  north  -would 
give  the  French  admittance  to  southern  Germany.  Pitt's 
hope  of  defending  the  Netherlands  now  rested  on  the  energy 
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aod  on  the  sincerity  of  the  Aastrian  Cabinet,  and  on  this 
alone. 

After  breaking  up  from  winter  quarters  in  the  spring  of 
1794,  the  Austrian  and  English  allied  forces  had  successiuliy 
laid  siege  to  Landrecies,  and  defeated  the 
enemy  in  its  neighbourhood.*  Their  advance,  Battles  on  the 
however,  was  checked  by  a  movement  of  the  -jlne^ij^^^ 
French  Army  of  the  North,  now  commanded 
by  Pichegru,  towards  the  Flemish  coast.  York  and  the 
En^ish  troops  were  exposed  to  the  attack,  and  suffered  a 
defeat  at  Turcoing.  The  decision  of  the  campaign  lay, 
however,  not  in  the  west  of  Flanders,  but  at  the  otlier  end  of 
the  AlUes'  position,  at  Charleroi  on  the  Sambre,  where  a 
French  victory  would  either  force  the  Austrians  to  fall  back 
eastwards,  leaving  York  to  his  fate,  or  sever  their  communica- 
tions with  Germany.  This  became  evident  to  the  French 
Government ;  and  in  May  the  Commissioners  of  the  Convention 
forced  the  generals  on  the  Sambre  to  fight  a  series  of  battles, 
in  which  the  French  repeatedly  succeeded  in  crossing  the 
Sambre,  and  wete  repeatedly  driven  back  again.  The  fate  of 
the  Netherlands  depended,  however,  on  something  beside 
victory  or  defeat  on  the  Sambre.  The  Emperor  had  come 
with  Baron  Thugut  to  Belgium  in  the  hope  of  imparting 
greater  unity  and  energy  to  the  allied  forces,  but  his  presence 
proved  useless.  Among  the  Austrian  generals  and  diplomatists 
there  were  several  who  desired  to  withdraw  from  the  contest 
in  the  Netherlands,  and  to  follow  the  example  of  Prussia  in 


•^ Elgin  reports  after  this  engagement,  May  isi,  X704— "The  French  army 
tppean  to  continue  much  what  it  has  hitherto  been,  vigorous  and  pentevering 
where  (as  in  villages  and  woods)  the  local  advantages  are  of  a  nature  to  supply  the 
defects  of  military  science  ;  weak  and  helpless  beyond  belief  where  cavalry  can  act, 
tnd  manceuvres  are  possible.  .  .  .  The  magazines  of  the  army  are  stored,  and  the 
provisions  regularly  given  out  to  the  troops,  and  good  in  quality.  Indeed,  it  is 
singular  to  observe  in  all  the  -villages  where  we  have  been  forward  forage,  etc.,  ia 
plenty,  and  all  the  country  cultivated  as  usual.  The  inhabitants,  however,  have 
retired  with  the  French  army ;  and  to  that  degree  that  the  tract  we  have  lately  taken 
powession  of  is  absolutely  deserted.  .  .  .  The  execution  of  Danton  has  produced 
no  grcftter  effect  in  the  army  than  other  executions,  and  we  have  found  many  papers 
on  tho%e  who  fell  in  the  late  actions  treating  it  with  ridicule,  and  as  a  source  of  joy." 
Records  :  Flanders,  >36.  *'  I  am  in  hopes  to  hear  from  you  on  the  subject  of  the  French 
prisoners,  as  to  where  I  am  to  apply  for  the  money  I  advance  for  their  subsistenc«» 
They  are  a  great  number  of  them  almost  naked,  some  entirely  so.  It  is  absolutely 
•hodting  to  humanity  to  tee  them.  I  would  purchase  some  coarse  clothing  for  those 
ttttt  are  in  the  worst  state,  but  know  not  how  far  I  should  be  authorised.  Thej  an 
Bottly  oU  mm  and  boys.**_  Consol  Harward,  at'  Ostend,  March  ^th,  id. 
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Poland.  The  action  of  the  army  was  paral3rsed  by  intrigaes. 
"Every  one,"  wrote  Thugut,  **  does  exactly  as  he  pleases: 
there  is  absolute  anarchy  and  disorder."*  At  the  beginning 
of  June  the  Emperor  quitted  the  army;  the  combats  on  the 
Sambre  were  taken  up  by  Jourdan  and  50,000  firesh  troops 
brought  from  the  army  of  the  Moselle ;  and  on  the  26th  of  Jane 
the  French  defeated  Coburg  at  Pleurus,  as  he  advanced  to  the 
relief  of  Charleroi,  unconscious  that  Charleroi  had  surrendered 
on  the  day  before.  Even  now  the  defence  of  Belgium  was  not 
hopeless ;  but  after  one  council  of  war  had  declared  in  favour 
of  fighting,  a  second  determined  on  a  retreat.  It  was  in  vain 
that  the  representatives  of  England  appealed 
donsThe^Nc-  to  the  good  faith  and  military  honour  of 
thertands  July,    Austria.     Namur  and  Louvain  were  abandoned; 
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the  French  pressed  onwards;  and  before  the 
end  of  July  the  Austrian  army  had  fallen  back  behind  the 
Meuse.  York,  forsaken  by  the  allies,  retired  northwards 
before  the  superior  forces  of  Pichegru,  who  entered  Antwerp 
and  made  himself  master  of  the  whole  of  the  Netherlands  up 
to  the  Dutch  frontier.f 

•  These  events  are  the  subject  of  controversy.  See  Hilflcr,  Oestretch  and 
Preussen,  p.  63  V^on  Sybel,  iii.  138.  Vivenot,  Clerrayt,  p.  38.  The  old  belief, 
defended  by  Von  Sybel,  was  that  Thugut  himself  had  determined  upon  the  evacuatioa 
of  Belgium,  and  treacherously  deprived  Coburg  of  forces  for  its  defence.  Bat, 
apart  from  other  evidence,  the  tone  of  exasperation  that  runs  through  Thugnt's 
private  letters  is  irreconcilable  with  this  theory.  Lord  Elgin,  whose  reports  are  used 
by  Von  Sybel,  no  doubt  believed  that  Thugut  was  playing  false  ;  but  he  was  a  bad 
judge,  being  in  the  hands  of  Thugut's  opponents,  especially  General  Mack,  whom 
he  glorifies  in  the  mo«^t  absurd  way.  I'he  other  English  envoy  in  Belgium,  Lord 
.Yarmouth,  reported  in  favour  of  Thugut's  good  faith  in  this  matter,  and  against 
military  intriguers.  Records  :  Army  in  Germany,  vol.  440.  A  letter  of  Prince 
Waldeck's  in  Thugut,  i.  387,  and  a  conversation  between  Mack  and  Sir  Mortoo 
Eden,  on  Feb.  3rd,  1797,  reported  by  the  latter  in  Records :  Austria,  vol.  48,  appear 
to  fix  the  responsibility  for  the  evacuation  of  Belgium  on  these  two  generals, 
Waldeck  and  Mack,  and  on  the  Emperor's  confidential  military  advisar, 
Rollin. 

t  "  Should  the  French  come  they  will  find  this  town  perfectly  empty.  Except 
my  own,  I  do  not  think  there  are  three  houses  in  Ostend  with  a  bed  in  them  So 
general  a  panic  I  never  witnessed."  June  30th. — "To  n^main  here  alone  would  b« 
a  wanton  sacrifice.  God  knows  'tis  an  awful  stroke  to  me  to  leave  a  place  just  as  I 
b«!gan  to  be  comfortably  settled."  Consul  Harward  :  Records  :  Army  in  Germany, 
vol.  44a.  "All  the  English  are  arrested  in  Ostend;  the  men  are  confined  in  the 
Capuchin  convent,  and  the  women  in  the  Convent  des  SrjLMirs  Blancs.  All  the 
Flamands  from  the  age  of  17  to  3a  are  forced  to  go  for  suldit  rs.  At  Bruges  the 
French  issued  an  order  for  800  men  to  present  themselves.  I'hirty  only  came,  in 
consequence  of  which  they  rang  a  bell  on  the  Grand  Place,  and  the  inhabitants 
thinking  that  it  was  some  ordinance,  quitted  thrir  houses  to  hear  it,  when  they  were 
furrouoded  by  the  French  soldiers,  and  upwards  of  1,009  men  secured,  gentle  and 
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Soch  was  the  result  of  Great  Britain's  well-meant  effort  to 
aaiist  the  two  great  military  Powers  to  defend  Europe  against 
the  Revolution.  To  the  aim  of  the  English 
Minister,  the  defence  of  existing  rights  against  ^^^^^^ 
democratic  aggression,  most  of  the  public  Sjum. 
men  alike  of  Austria  and  Prussia  were  now 
absc^utely  indifferent.  They  were  willing  to  let  the  French 
seize  and  revolutionise  any  territory  they  pleased,  provided 
that  they  themselves  obtained  their  equivalent  in  Poland. 
England  was  in  fact  in  the  position  of  a  man  who  sets  out  to 
attack  a  highway  robber,  and  offers  each  of  his  arms  to  a 
pickpocket.  The  motives  and  conduct  of  these  politicians 
were  justly  enough  described  by  the  English  statesmen  and 
f^erals  who  were  brought  into  closest  contact  with  them. 
In  the  councils  of  Prussia,  Malmesbury  declared  that  he 
could  find  no  quality  but  "  great  and  shabby  art  and  cunning ; 
ill-will,  jealousy,  and  every  sort  of  dirty  passion."  From  the 
head  quarters  of  Mollendorf  he  wrote  to  a  member  of  Pitt's 
Cabinet :  "  Here  I  have  to  do  with  knavery  and  dotage.  .  ,  . 
If  we  listened  only  to  our  feelings,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
keep  any  measure  with  Prussia.  We  must  consider  it  an 
alliance  with  the  Algerians,  whom  it  is  no  disgrace  to  pay,  or 
any  impeachment  of  good  sense  to  be  cheated  by."  To  the 
Austrian  commander  the  Duke  of  York  addressed  himselt 
with  royal  plainness:  "Your  Serene  Highness,  the  British 
nation,  whose  public  opinion  is  not  to  be  despised,  will  con- 
■der  that  it  has  t)een  bought  and  sold."* 

The  sorry  concert  lasted  for  a  few  months  longer.  Coburg, 
the  Austrian  commander,  was  dismissed  at  the  peremptory 
demand  of  Great  Britain ;  his  successor, 
Clerfayt,  after  losing  a  battle  on  the  Ourthe,  ^'*"*j|l  *]^ 
offered  no  further  resistance  to  the  advance  1794.  '  ' 
of  the  Republican  army,  and  the  campaign 
ended  in  the  capture  of  Cologne  by  the  French,  and  the 
disappearance  of  the  Austrians  behind  the  Rhine.  The 
Pru^ian  subsidies  granted  by  England  resulted  in  some 
useless  engagements    between    Mollendorf  s    corps    in    the 

•  mple,  who  mvre  all  immediately  set  to  work  on  the  canals."     Mr.  W.  Poppleton, 
Fhishittf ,  SepC  4.     Records  :  Flanders,  vol.  3<7. 

*  MalmolMrj,  ii.  115.      Von  Sybel,  iiL  168.     Grenville  made  Coburg'*  dUmisal 
hmufmAmam  of  the  continuance  of  English  co-operation.     Instructions  to  Lord 
r,  July  tf,  1794.    Records  :  Austria,  36.    But  ios  the  Austrian  complaints 
Che  Ei^l^  Me  Vtrcnot,  Clerfayt,  p.  50. 
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Palatinate  and  a  French  army  double  its  size,  followed  by 
the  retreat  of  ths  Prussians  into  Mainz.  It  only  remained 
for  Great  Britain  to  attempt  to  keep  the  French  out  of  Hol- 
land. The  defence  of  the  Dutch,  after  everything  south  of 
the  river  Waal  had  been  lost,  Pitt  determined  to  entrust  to 
abler  hands  than  those  of  the  Duke  of  York ;  but  the  presence 
of  one  high-born  blunderer  more  or  less  made  little  difference 
in  a  series  of  operations  conceived  in  indifference  and  per- 
versity. Clerfa>'t  would  not,  or  could  not,  obey  the  Emperor's 
orders  and  succour  his  ally.  City  after  city  in  Holland 
welcomed  the  French.  The  very  elements  seemed  to  declare 
for  the  Republic.  Pichegru*s  army  marched  in  safety  over 
the  frozen  rivers ;  and,  when  the  conquest  of  the  land  was 

completed,  his  cavalry  crowned  the  campaign 
Piche^ra  co«-  by  the  capture  of  the  Dutch  fleet  in  the  midst 
i)cc,  1794.     '    of   the   ice-bound  waters  of   the  Texel.      The 

British  regiments,  cut  off  from  home,  made 
their  way  eastward  through  the  snow  towards  the  Hanoverian 
frontier,  in  a  state  of  prostrate  misery  which  is  compared  by 
an  eye-witness  of  both  events  to  that  of  the  French  on  their 
retreat  in  181 3  after  the  battle  of  Leipzig.* 

The  first  act  of  the  struggle  between  France  and  the 
Monarchies  of  Europe  was  concluded.  _The  result  of  three 
years  of  war  was  that  Belgium,  Nice,  and  Savoy  had  been 
added  to  the  territory  of  the  Republic,  and  that  French 
armies  were  in  possession  of  Holland,  and  the  whole  of 
Germany  west  of  the  Rhine.  In  Spain  and  in  Piedmont  the 
mountain -passes  and  some  extent  of  countrj'  had  been  won. 
Even  on  the  seas,  in  spite  of  the  destruction  of  the  fleet  at 
Toulon,  and  of  a  heavy  defeat  by  Lord  Howe  off  Ushant  on 
the  ist  of  June,  1794,  the  strength  of  France  was  still  formid- 
able ;  and  the  losses  which  she  inflicted  on  the  commercial 
marine  of  her  enemies  exceeded  those  which  she  herself 
sustained.  England,  which  had  captured  most  of  the  French 
West  Indian  Islands,  was  the  only  Power  that  had  wrested 
anything  from  the  Republic.  The  dream  of  suppressing  the 
Revolution  by  force  of  arms  had  vanished  away;  and  the 
States  which  had  entered  upon  the  contest  in  levity,  in 
fanaticism,  or  at  the  bidding  of  more  powerful  allies,  found  it 
necessary  to   make  peace   upon  such  terms  as  they  could 

*  Schlouer,  xv.  303 :   borne   out  by  the  Narrative  of  an  Officer,  printed  ill 
Annual  RegUter,  i795«  p.  143. 
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obtain.  Holland,  in  which  a  strong  Republican  party  had 
ihnyt  maintained  connection  with  France,  abolished  the 
nk  o£  its  Stadtholder,  and  placed  its  resources  at  the 
dispottl  of  its  conquerors.  Sardinia  entered  upon  abortive 
negotiations.  Spain,  in  return  for  peace,  ceded  to  the 
Rejmblic  the  Spanish  half  of  St.  Domingo  (Julv  22^  1795)- 
Prussia  concluded  a  Treaty  at  Basle  (April  5),  which  marked 
2od  perpetuated  the  division  of  Germany  by  providing  that, 
although  the  Empire  as  a  body  was  still  at  war  with  France, 
the  benefit  of  Prussians  neutrality  should  extend 
to  all  German  States  north  of  a  certain  line.    TISTd*'"'^-®*^ 

.  ,,.,-,  ,  with  PniMia, 

A  secret  article  stipulated  that,  upon  the  con-    April  5,  and 

closioD  of  a  general  peace,  if  the  Empire  should    ^jl**  ''"*'  "• 

cede  to  France  the  principalities  west  of  the 

Rhine,  Prussia  should  cede  its  own  territory  l3dng  in  that 

district,  and  receive  compensation  elsewhere.*  • 

Humiliating  such  a  peace  certainly  was;   yet  it  would 

probably  have  been  the  happiest  issue  for  Europe  had  every 

Power  been    forced    to    accept  its   conditions. 

The  territory  gained  by  France  was  not  much     EoRiand   am- 

more  than  the  very  principle  of  the  Balance    """*  '**•  ^"^' 

of  Power  would  have  entitled  it  to  demand,  at 

a  moment  when  Russia,  victorious  over  the  Polish  rebellion, 

was  proceeding  to  make  the  final  partition  of  Poland  among 

the  three  Eastern  Monarchies ;  and,  with  all  its  faults,  the 

France  of  1795  would  have  offered  to  Europe  the  example  of 

a  great  free  State,  such  as  the  growth  of  the  military  spirit 

made  impossible  after  the  first  of  Napoleon's  campaigns. 

Bat  the  dark  future  was  withdrawn  from  the  view  of  those 

British  statesmen  who  most  keenly  felt  the  evils   of   the 

present;  and  England,  resolutely  set  against  the  course  of 

French  aggression,  still  found  in  Austria  an  ally  willing  to 

continue  the  struggle.    The  financial  help  of  Great  Britain, 

the  Russian  offer  of  a  large  share  in  the  spoils  of  Poland, 

stinmlated  the  flagging  energy  of  the  Emperor's  government. 

Orders  were  sent  to  Clerfajrt  to  advance  from  the  Rhine  at 

whatever  risk,  in    order    to    withdraw  the    troops    of   the 

Republic  from  the  west  of  France,  where  England  was  about 

*  VivcDOC,  Herfog  Albrecht,  m.  59,  51X  Marteas  Recueil  des  Trait^  ▼!.  43. 
5k  Hardenberg«  L  «87.  Vivenot,  Clerfayt,  p.  32.  "  Le  Roi  de  Prosr.s,*'  wrote 
the  Einpreia  Catherine,  "est  une  in6:hante  b^te  et  on  grand  cochon."  Pruseia 
mdt  00  attcBpt  to  delsTW  the  unhappy  son  of  Louis  XVI.  from  hit  captivity* , 

D 
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to  land  a  body  of  Royalists.  Cler&yt,  however,  disobesrad 
his  instmctions,  and  remained  inactive  till  the  autumn*  He 
then  defeated  a  French  army  pushing  beyond  the  Rhhw, 
and  drove  back  the  besiegers  of  Main^;  but  the 
expedition  had  already  failed,  and  the  time  was 
when  ,Clerfayt*s  successes  might  have  produced  a 
result.* 

A  new  Government  was  now  entering  upon  power  in 
France.    The  Reign  of  Terror  had  ended  in  July,  1794,  with 

the  life  of  Robespierre.  The  men  by  whon 
Pnnc«ini795.     Robespierre    was    overthrown   were   Terroristi 

more  cruel  and  less  earnest  than  himself 
who  attacked  him  only  in  order  to  save  their  own  lives, 
and  without  the  least  intention  of  restoring  a  constittt- 
tional  Government  to  France.  An  overwhelming  national 
reaction  forced  them,  however,  to  represent  themselves  as  the 
party  of  clemency.  The  reaction  was  indeed  a  simple  out< 
burst  of  human  feeling  rather  than  a  change  in  political 
opinion.  Among  the  victims  of  the  Terror  the  great  majoritji 
had  been  men  of  the  lower  or  middle  class,  who,  except  is 
La  Vend^  and  Brittany,  were  as  little  friendly  to  the  old 
regime  as  their  executioners.  Every  class  in  France,  with  the 
exception  of  the  starving  city  mobs,  longed  for  security,  and 
the  quiet  routine  of  life.  After  the  disorders  of  the  Republic 
a  monarchical  government  naturally  seemed  to  many  the 
best  guarantee  of  peace ;  but  the  monarchy  so  contemplated 
was  the  liberal  monarchy  of  1791,  not  the  ancient  Court 


*  The  British  Government  had  formed  the  most  sanfnitne  estimate  of  tin 
strength  of  the  Royalist  movement  in  France.  "  I  cannot  let  your  servant  rtton 
without  troubling  you  with  these  few  lines  lo  conjure  you  to  use  every  possible  eflfor 
to  give  life  and  vigour  to  the  Austrian  Government  at  this  critical  moment 
Strongly  as  I  have  spoken  in  my  despatch  of  the  present  state  of  France,  I  Ymm 
said  much  leso  than  my  information,  drawn  from  various  quarters,  and  applying  ti 
almost  every  part  of  France,  would  fairly  warrant.  We  can  never  hope  that  tlu 
circumiitances,  as  far  as  they  regard  the  state  of  France,  can  be  more  favourabh 
than  they  now  are.  For  God's  sake  enforce  these  points  with  all  the  eamestnen 
which  I  am  sure  you  will  feel  upon  them."  Grenviile  to  Kden,  April  17,  X795 
Records:  Austria,  vol.  41.  After  the  failure  of  the  expedition,  the  liritisl 
Government  made  the  grave  charge  against  I'hugut  that  while  he  was  officiall] 
>ending  Clerfayt  pressing  orders  to  advance,  he  secretly  told  him  to  do  nothing 
**  It  is  in  vain  to  reason  with  the  Austrian  Ministers  on  the  fully  and  ill  faith  of  ] 
lyslam  which  they  have  been  under  the  necessity  of  concealing  from  yon,  anc 
which  they  will  probably  endeavour  to  disguise."  Grenviile  to  Eden,  Oct,  1795 
y,^  voL  43.  This  charge,  repeated  by  historians  is  disproved  by  Thugut's  privaCi 
)«ttefi»    Bne(«,  i.  ssi,  stq.    No  one  more  bitterly  resented  Clerfayt**  inaction. 
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with  its  accessories  of  a  landed  Church  and  privUegod 
ooblesse.  Religion  was  still  a  power  in  France;  bat  tb» 
peasant,  with  all  his  superstition  and  all  his  desire  for  oider, 
was  perfectly  free  from  any  delusions  about  the  good  old 
times.  He  liked  to  see  his  children  baptised ;  but  he  had  no 
desire  to  see  the  priest's  tithe-collector  back  in  his  bam  :  he 
shuddered  at  the  summary  marketing  of  Conventional  Com- 
missioners ;  but  he  had  no  wish  to  resume  his  labours  on  the 
fields  of  his  late  seigneur.  To  be  a  Monarchist  in  1795* 
among  the  shopkeepers  of  Paris  or  the  farmers  of  Normandy, 
meant  no  more  than  to  wish  for  a  political  system  capable  of 
subsisting  for  twelve  months  together,  and  resting  on  some 
other  basis  than  forced  loans  and  compulsory  sales  of 
property.  But  among  the  men  of  the  Convention,  who  had 
abolished  monarchy  and  passed  sentence  of  death  upon  the 
King,  the  restoration  of  the  Crown  seemed  the  bitterest 
condemnation  of  all  that  the  Convention  had  done  for 
France,  and  a  sentence  of  outlawry  against  themselves.  If 
the  will  of  the  nation  was  for  the  moment  in  favour  of  a 
restored  monarchy,  the  Convention  determined  that  its  will 
mast  be  overpowered  by  force  or  thwarted  by  constitutional 
forms,  ^^^reatened  alternately  by  the  Jacobinmob^of  Pmtji 
and  bythe  Royalist  miSHTe  class,  the^ovemment  played  og, 
"enemy  againsrUTe  6lhei,  until  an  ill-timed  e2&rt  of  the 
emigrant  noblesse  gave  to  the  Convention  the  prestige  of  a 
decisive  victory  over  Royalists  and  foreigners  combined.  On 
the  27th  of  June,  1795,  an  English  fleet  landed  the  flower  of 
the  old  nobility  of  France  at  the  Bay  of  Qui- 
beron  in  southern  Brittany.  It  was  only  to  ^"^^  H 
give  one  last  fatal  proof  of  their  incapacity  that  tj^ij^'  ""* 
these  unhappy  men  appeared  once  more  on 
French  soil.  Within  three  weeks  after  their  landing,  in  a 
region  where  for  years  together  the  peasantry,  led  by  their 
landlords,  baffled  the  best  generals  of  the  Republic,  this 
invading  army  of  the  nobles,  supported  by  the  fleet,  the 
arms,  and  the  money  of  England,  was  brought  to  utter  ruin 
by  the  discord  of  its  own  leaders.  Before  the  nobles  had 
settled  who  was  to  command  and  who  was  to  obey,  General 
Hoche  surprised  their  fort,  beat  them  back  to  the  edge  of  the 
poiinsula  where  they  had  landed,  and  captured  all  who  were 
not  killed  fighting  or  rescued  by  English  boats  (July  20), 
The  Commissioner  Tallien,  in  order  to  purge  himself  from 
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the  just  suspicion  of  Royalist  intrigues,  caused  six  hundred 
prisoners  to  be  shot  in  cold  blood.* 

At  the  moment  when  the  emigrant  army  reached  France, 
the  Convention  was  engaged  in  discussing  the  political  system 
which  was  to  succeed  its  own  rule.    A  week  earlier,  the 

Committee    appointed    to    draw    up    a    new 
SritSnf  x^95"    constitution    for    France    had    presented    its 

report.  The  main  object  of  the  new  constitu- 
tion in  its  original  form  was  to  secure  France  against 
a  recurrence  of  those  e\ils  which  it  had  suffered  since 
1792.  The  calamities  of  the  last  three  years  were  ascribed  to 
the  sovereignty  of  a  single  Assembly.  A  vote  of  the  Con- 
vention had  established  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  proscribed 
the  Girondins,  and  placed  France  at  the  mercy  of  eighty 
individuals  selected  by  the  Convention  from  itself.  The 
legislators  of  1795  desired  a  guarantee  that  no  party,  however 
determined,  should  thus  destroy  its  enemies  by  a  single  law, 
and  unite  supreme  legislative  and  executive  power  in  its  own 
hands.  With  the  object  of  dividing  authority,  the  executive 
was.  in  the  new  draft-constitution,  made  independent  of  the 
legislature,  and  the  legislature  itself  was  broken  up  into  two 
chambers.  A  Directory  of  five  members,  chosen  by  the 
Assemblies,  but  not  responsible  except  under  actual  impeach- 
ment, was  to  conduct  the  administration,  without  the  right 
of  proposing  laws ;  a  Chamber  of  five  hundred  was  to  submit 
laws  to  the  approval  of  a  Council  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
Ancients,  or  men  of  middle  life ;  but  neither  of  these  bodies 
was  to  exercise  any  influence  upon  the  actual  government. 
One  director  and  a  third  part  of  each  of  the  legislative  bodies 
were  to  retire  every  ycar.f 

The  project  thus  outlined  met  with  general  approval,  and 
gained  even  that  of  the  Royalists,  who  believed  that  a  popular 
election  would  place  them  in  a  majority  in  the  two  new 

Assemblies.  Such  an  event  was,  however,  in 
fyTin.^l''^^^^  tl^e  eyes  of  the  Convention,  the  one  fatal 
tioii  of  Vend*,    possibilitv  that  must  be  averted  at  every  cost. 

muire,  Oct.  4't^«         '  •  t  <••         ««  ,.*. 

In  the  midst  of  the  debates  upon  the  draft- 
constitution  there  arrived  the  news  of  Hoche's  victor>'  at 
yuiberon.     The  Convention  gained  courage  to  add  a  clause 

•  The  diKuments  re^Ating  to  th«  expedition  to  Quibcron,  with  teveral  lettan 
of  D'Artoiv  Charettc,  and  the  Vcndean  leaden,  are  in  Records :  France,  voU  600. 
t  Von  Sybel,  iii.  537.   Buchez  ei  Roux,  xxxvi.  485. 
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providing  that  two-thirds  of  the  new  deputies  should  be  ap- 
pointed from  among  its  own  members,  thus  rendering  a  Royalist 
majority  in  the  Chamt)ers  impossible.    With  this  condition 
attached  to  it,  the  Constitution  was  laid  before  the  country. 
The  provinces  accepted  it ;  the  Royalist  middle  class  of  Paris 
rose  in  insurrection,  and  marched  against  the  Convention  in 
the  Toileries.    Their  revolt  was  foreseen ;  the  defence  of  the 
Convention  was  entrusted  to  General  Bonaparte,  who  met 
the  attack  of  the  Parisians  in  a  style  unknown  in  the  warfare 
of  the  capital.    Bonaparte*s  command  of  trained  artillery 
secured  him  victory ;  but  the  struggle  of  the  4th  of  October 
(13  Vend^miaire)  was  the  severest  that  took  place  in  Paris 
during  the  Revolution,  and  the  loss  of  life  in  fighting  greater 
than  on  the  day  that  overthrew  the  Monarchy. 

The  new  Government  of  France  now  entered  into  power. 
Memt)ers  of  the  Convention  formed  two- thirds  of  the  new 
legislative  bodies;  the  one-third  which  the 
country  was  permitted  to  elect  consisted  chiefly  '^P^*^,*^^' 
of  men  of  moderate  or  Royalist  opinions.  The 
five  persons  who  were  chosen  Directors  were  all  Con- 
ventionalists who  had  voted  for  the  death  of  the  King; 
Camot,  however,  who  had  won  the  victories  without  sharing 
in  the  cruelties  of  the  Reign  of  Terror,  was  the  only 
member  of  the  late  Committee  of  Public  Safety  who  was 
placed  in  power.  In  spite  of  the  striking  homage  paid  to 
the  great  act  of  regicide  in  the  election  of  the  five  Directors, 
the  establishment  of  the  Directory  was  accepted  by  Europe 
as  the  close  of  revolutionary  disorder.  The  return  of  con- 
stitutional rule  in  France  was  marked  by  a  declaration  on 
the  part  of  the  King  of  England  of  his  willingness  to  treat 
for  peace.  A  gentler  spirit  seemed  to  have  arisen  in  the 
Republic.  Although  the  laws  against  the  emigrants  and 
non-juring  priests  were  stiU  unrepealed,  the  exiles  began  to 
return  unmolested  to  their  homes.  Life  resumed  something 
of  its  old  aspect  in  the  capital.  The  rich  and  the  gay  consoled 
themselves  with  costlier  luxury  for  all  the  austerities  of  the 
Reign  of  Terror.  The  labouring  classes,  now  harmless  and 
disarmed,  were  sharply  taught  that  they  must  be  content 
with  such  improvement  in  their  lot  as  the  progress  of  society 
might  bring. 

At  the  close  of  this  first  period  of  the  Revolutionary  War 
we  may  pause  to  make  an  estimate  of  the  now  influences  which 
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the  French  Revolution  had  brought  into  Europe,  and  of  the 
effects  which  had  thus  far  resulted  from  them.  The  opinion 
current  among  the  French  people  themselves. 
What  was  new  that  the  Revolution  gave  birth  to  the  modem 
theRcvofuiioo.  life  not  of  France  only  but  of  the  Western 
Continent  generally,  is  true  of  one  great  set 
of  facts ;  it  is  untrue  of  another.  There  were  conceptions 
in  France  in  1789  which  made  France  a  real  contrast  to  most 
of  the  Continental  monarchies ;  there  were  others  which  it 
shared  in  common  with  them.  The  ideas  of  social,  legal,  and 
ecclesiastical  reform  which  were  realised  in  1789  were  not 
peculiar  to  France ;  what  was  peculiar  to  France  was  the 
idea  that  these  reforms  were  to  be  effected  by  the 
nation  itself.  In  other  countries  reforms  had  been  initiated 
by  Governments,  and  forced  upon  an  unwilling  people. 
Innovation  sprang  from  the  Crown ;  its  agents  were  the  ser- 
vants of  the  State.  A  distinct  class  of  improvements,  many 
of  them  identical  with  the  changes  made  by  the  Revolu- 
tion in  France,  attracted  the  attention  in  a  greater 
Absolute  gov-    qj.  iggg  degree  of  almost  all  the  Western  Courts  of 

ernments  of  ^^  .  *  . 

xSth  century  the  eighteenth  century.  The  creation  of  a  sim- 
Migaged  m  re-  pj^  ^^^  regular  administrative  system ;  the  re- 
form of  the  clergy ;  the  emancipation  of  the 
Church  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Pope,  and  of  all  orders  in 
the  State  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Church ;  the  ameliora- 
tion of  the  lot  of  the  peasant ;  the  introduction  of  codes  of  law 
abolishing  both  the  cruelties  and  the  confusion  of  ancient 
practice, — all  these  were  purposes  more  or  less  familiar  to  the 
absolute  sovereigns  of  the  eighteenth  century,  whom  the 
French  so  summarily  described  as  benighted  tyrants.  It  was  in 
Austria,  Prussia,  and  Tuscany  that  the  civilising  energy  of  the 
Crown  had  been  seen  in  its  strongest  form,  but  even  the 
Governments  of  Naples  and  Spain  had  caught  the  spirit  of 
change.  The  religious  tolerance  which  Joseph  gave  to  Austria, 
the  rejection  of  Papal  authority  and  the  abolition  of  the 
punishment  of  death  which  Leopold  effected  in  Tuscany,  were 
bolder  efforts  of  the  same  political  rationalism  which  in  Spain 
minimised  the  powers  of  the  Inquisition  and  in  Naples 
attempted  to  found  a  system  of  public  education.  In  all  this, 
however,  there  was  no  trace  of  the  action  of  the  people,  or  of 
any  sense  that  a  nation  ought  to  raise  itself  above  a  state  of 
tutelage.    Men  of  ideas  called  upon  Govcrnmcuts  to  impose 
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better  institutions  upon  the  people,  not  upon  the  people  to 
wrest  them  from  the  Governments. 

In  France  alone  a  view  of  public  affairs  had  g;rown  up 
which  impelled  the  nation  to  create  its  reforms  for  itself.    If 
the  substance  of  many  of  the  French  revolution- 
ary changes  coincided  with  the  objects  of  Aus-    I"  ^^*fZ^ 
tiian  or  of  Tuscan  reform,  there  was  nothing    acMd. 
similar  in  their   method.     In   other  countries 
reform  sprang  from  the  command  of  an  enlightened  ruler ;  in 
France  it  started  with  the  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man, 
tnd  aimed  at  the  creation  of  local  authority  to  t)e  exercised 
by  the  citizens  themselves.    The  source  of  this  difference  lay 
jNLTtly  in  the  influence  of  England  and  America  upon  French 
opinion,  but  much  more  in  the  existence  within  France  of  a 
numerous  and  energetic  middle  class,  enriched  by  commerce, 
and    keenly  interested  in  all  the  speculation  and  literary 
activity  of  the  age.    This  was  a  class  that  both  understood 
the  wrongs  which  the  other  classes  inflicted  or  suffered,  and 
felt  itself  capable  of  redressing  them.     For  the  flogged  and 
over-driven  peasant  in  Naples  or  Hungary  no  ally  existed  but 
the  Crown.    In  most  of  those  poor  and  backward  States  which 
made  up  monarchical  Europe,  the  fraction  of  the  inhabitants 
which  neither  enjoyed  privilege  nor  stood  in  bondage  to  it 
was   too  small  to  think  of  forcing  itself  into  power.     The 
nobles   sought  to  preserve  their  feudal  rights:   the  Crown 
sought  to  reduce  them  ;  the  nation,  elsewhere  than  in  France, 
did  not  intervene  and  lay  hands  upon  power  for  itself,  because 
the  nation  was  nothing  but  the  four  mutually  exclusive  classes 
of  the  landlords  who  commanded,  the  peasants  who  served, 
the  priests  who  idled,  and  the  soldiers  who  fought.     France 
differed  from  all  the  other  monarchies  of  the  Continent  in 
possessing  a  public  which  blended  all  classes  and  was  dominated 
by  none ;  a  pubUc  comprehending  thousands  of  men  who  were 
f^wiili^tr  with  the  great  interests  of  society,  and  who,  whether 
ooble  or  oot  noble,  possessed  the  wealth  and  the  intelligence 
that  made  them  rightly  desire  a  share  in  power. 

Liberty,  the  right  of  the  nation  to  govern  itself,  seemed  at 
the  ODfset  to  be  the  great  principle  of  the  Revo-    ^^^^,^^^ 
lotioD.    The  French  people  themselves  believed    agaiimgovcni- 
the  quesiion    at    issue  to  be   mainly    between    f^~*^ 
•tithorify    and     popular    right;     the    rest    of 
Europe  j^^.  ^jje  Revolution  under  the  tame  aspect.     Hence, 
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in  those  countries  where  the  example  of  France  produced 
political  movements,  the  efifect  was  in  the  first  instance  to 
excite  agitation  against  the  Government,  whatever  might  be 
the  form  of  the  latter.    In  England  the  agitation  was  one  of  the 
middle  class  against  the  aristocratic  parliamentary  system ; 
in  Hungary,  it  was  an  agitation  of  the  nobles  against  the  Crown ; 
on  the  Rhine  it  was  an  agitation  of  the  commercial  classes 
against  ecclesiastical  rule.    But  in  every  case  in  which  the 
reforming  movement  was  not  supported  by  the  presence  of 
French  armies,  the  terrors  which  succeeded  the  first  sanguine 
hopes  of  the  Revolution  struck  the  leaders  of  these  movements 
with  revulsion  and  despair,  and  converted  even  the  better 
Governments  into  engines  of  reaction.    In  France  itself  it  was 
seen  that  the  desire  for  liberty  among  an  enlightened  class 
could  not  suddenly  transform  the  habits  of  a  nation  accustomed 
to  accept  everything  from  authority.    Privilege  was  destroyed, 
equality  was  advanced ;  but  instead  of  self-government  the 
Revolution  brought  France  the  most  absolute  rule  it  had  ever 
known.     It  was  not  that  the  Revolution  had  swept  by,  leaving 
things  where. they  were  before :  it  had  in  fact  accomplished  most 
of  those  great  changes  which  lay  the  foundation  of  a  sound 
social  life :  but  the  faculty  of  self-government,  the  first  condi- 
tion of  any  lasting  political  liberty,  remained  to  be  slowly  won. 
Outside  France  reaction  set    in  without  the  benefit  of 
previous  change.    At  London,  Vienna,  Naples,  and  Madrid, 
Governments    gave    up    all    other    objects    in 
Reaction.        order    to    devote    themselves   to    the   suppres- 
sion of  Jacobinism.     Pitt,   whose  noble  aims 
had    been    the   extinction    of    the   slave-trade,    the    reform 
of    Parliament,    and    the    advance   of   national  intercourse 
by  free  trade,  surrendered  himself  to  men  whose  thoughts 
centred  upon    informers,  Gagging    Acts,    and    constructive 
treasons,  and  who  opposed  all  legislation   upon  the  slave- 
trade  because  slaves  had  been  freed  by  the  Jacobins  of  the 
Convention.      State  trials  and  imprisonments    became  the 
order  of  tlr  day ;  but  the  reaction  in  England  at  least  stopped 
short  of   the   scafTold.      At  Vienna   and   Naples   fear    was 
more  cruel.    The  men  who  either  were,  or  affected  to  be, 
in  such  fear  of  revolution  that  they  discovered  a  Jacobinical 
allegory  in  Mozart's  last  opera,*  did  not  spare  life  when  the 

*  For  the  police  bterpretation  of  the  Zaub^r/fUtt,  see  Springer,  Geichichu 
Oesterreich*,  vol.  i.  p.  49. 
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threads  of  anything  like  a  real  conspiracy  were  placed  in  their 

iiaods.    At  Vienna  terror  was  employed  to  crush  the  const!- 

tatioDal  opposition  of  Hungary  to  the  Austrian  Court.    In 

Naples  a  long  reign  of  cruelty  and  oppression  began  with  the 

creation  of  a  secret  tribunal  to  investigate  charges  of  con- 

qnracy  made  by  informers.  In  M  ainz,  the  Archbishop  occupied 

the  last  years  of  his  goverument,  after  his  restoration  in  1793, 

with  a  series  of  brutal  pimishments  and  tyrannical  precautions. 

These  were  but  instances  of  the  effect  which  the  first  epoch 

of  the  Revolution  produced  upon  the  old  European  States. 

After  a  momentary  stimulus  to  freedom  it  threw  the  nations 

themselves  into  reaction  and  apathy ;  it  totally  changed  the 

spirit  of  the  better  governments,  attaching  to  all  liberal  ideas 

the  stigma  of  Revolution,  and  identifying  the  work  of  authority 

with  resistance  to  every  kind  of  reform.    There  were  States 

in  which  this  change,  the  first  effect  of  the  Revolution,  was 

also  its  only  one;    States  whose  histor>%  as  in  the  case  of 

England,  is  for  a  whole  generation  the  history  of  political 

progress  unnaturally  checked  and  thrown  out  of  its  course. 

There  were  others,  and  these  the  more  numerous,  where  the 

first  stimulus  and  the  first  reaction  were  soon  forgotten  in 

new  and  penetrating  changes  produced  by  the  successive 

victories  of  France.    The  nature  of  these  changes,  even  more 

than  the  warfare  which  introduced  them,  gives  its  interest  to 

the  period  on  which  we  are  about  to  enter. 
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THpIe  attack  on  Austria^Moreau,  Jourdan— Boaapaite  in  Italy— Conation  of  tba 
Italian  States — Professions  and  real  intentions  of  Bonaparte  and  the  DirectKjr 
—Battle  of  Montenotte — Armi.uice  with  Sardinia— Campaign  in  Loanlmrdy — 
Treatment  of  the  Pope,  Naples,  Tuscany — Siege  of  Mantua— Caatiglione— 
Moreau  and  Jourdau  in  Germany— Their  reireat— Secret  Treaty  with  Pmswia  ■ 
Negotiations  with  Enjjlan'i — Cispadane  Republic— Rise  of  the  idea  of  Italian 
Independence— Battles  of  Areola  and  Rivoli— Peace  with  the  I\>pe  at  Tolentino 
— Venice^Preliminaries  of  Leo^>en — ITie  French  in  Venice— The  French  take 
the  Ionian  Islands  and  give  Venice  to  Austria — Genoa— Coup  d'^cnt  of  17 
Fructidor  in  Paris— Treaty  of  Campo  Formio — Victories  of  England  at  Mn— 
Bonaparte's  project  against  Eg)-pt. 

With  the  opening  of  the  year  1796  the  leading  interest  of 
European  history  passes  to  a  new  scene.  Hitherto  the  pro- 
gress of  French  victory  had  been  in  the  direction  of  the 
Rhine:  the  advance  of  the  army  of  the  Pyrenees  had  been 
cut  short  by  the  conclusion  of  peace  with  Spain ; 
itaTyfthe  the  amiy  of  Italy  had  achieved  little  beyond 

i>anube,  and       somc    obscurc    successcs    in    the    mountains. 

the  Main,  1796. 

It  was  the  appointment  of  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte to  the  command  of  the  latter  force,  in  the  spring  of 
1796,  that  first  centred  the  fortunes  of  the  Republic  in  the 
land  beyond  the  Alps.  Freed  from  Prussia  by  the  Treaty  of 
Basle,  the  Directory  was  now  able  to  withdraw  its  attention 
from  Holland  and  from  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  to  throw  its 
whole  force  into  the  struggle  with  Austria.  By  the  advice  of 
Bonaparte  a  threefold  movement  was  undertaken  against 
Vienna,  by  way  of  Lombardy,  by  the  valley  of  the  Danube, 
and  by  the  valley  of  the  Main.  General  Jourdan,in  command 
of  the  army  that  had  conquered  the  Netherlands,  was  ordered 
to  enter  Germany  by  Frankfort;  Mnreau  crossed  the  Rhine 
at  Strasburg :  Bonaparte  hmiself,  drawing  his  scanty  suppUes 
along  the  coast-road  from  Nice,  faced  the  allied  forces 
of  Austria  and  Sardinia  upon  the  slopes  of  the  Maritime 
Apennines,  forty  miles  to  the  west  of  Genoa.    The  country  in 
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which  b«  was  about  to  operate  was  familiar  to  Bonaparte 
froD  service  there  in  1794 ;  his  own  descent  and  language 
five  him  singular  advantages  in  any  enterprise  undertaken  in 
Italy.  Bonaparte  was  no  Italian  at  heart;  but  he  knew  at 
iepct  eoon^  of  the  Italian  nature  to  work  upon  its  better 
impoiseSf  and  to  attach  its  hopes,  so  long  as  he  needed 
^  support  of  Italian  opinion,  to  his  own  career  of 
-victory. 

Three  centuries  separated  the  Italy  of  that  day  frortx  the 
bngfat  and  vigorous  Italy  which,  in  the  glow  of  its  Republican 
freedom,  had  given  so  much  to  Northern  Europe  in  art,  in 
letters,   and   in    the   charm    of  hfe.     A   long 
q)och    of    subjection    to    despotic    or   foreign     ^^^^  ^ 
role,   of   commercial    inaction,    of    decline    in 
mind  and  character,  had  made  the  Italians  of  no  account 
among  the  political  forces  of  Europe.     Down  to  the  peace 
of  Aiz-la-Chapelle  in   1748   their  provinces  were   bartered 
between  the  Bourbons  and  the  Hapsburgs;  and  although  the 
settlement  of  that  date  left  no  part  of  Italy,  except  the  Duchy 
of  Milan,  incorporated  in  a  foreign  empire,  yet  the  crown  of 
Naples  was  vested  in  a  younger  branch  of   the    Spanish 
Bourbons,  and  the  marriage  of  Maria  Theresa  with  the  Arch- 
duke Francis  made  Tuscany  an  appanage  of  the  House  of 
Austria.    Venice  and  Genoa  retained  their  independence  and 
their    republican   government,    but    little   of   their   ancient 
spirit.    At  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  Austrian 
influence  was  dominant  throughout    the    peninsula,   Marie 
Caroline,  the  Queen  and  the  ruler  of  Ferdinand  of  Naples, 
being  the  sister  of  the  Emperor  Leopold  and  Marie  Antoinette. 
With   the  exception  of  Piedmont,  which  preserved  a  strong 
miUtary  sentiment  and  the  tradition  of  an  active  and  patriotic 
policy,  the  Italian  States  were  either,  like  Venice  and  Genoa, 
anxious  to  keep  themselves  out  of  danger  by  seeming  to  hear 
SLud  see  nothing  that  passed  around  them,  or  governed  by 
families  in  the  closest  connection  with  the  great  reigning 
Houses  of  the  Continent.     Neither  in  Italy  itself,  nor  in  the 
general  course  of  European  affairs  during  the  Napoleonic 
period,  was  anything  determined  by  the  sentiment  of  the 
Italian  people.     The  peasantry  at  times  fought  against  the 
French  with  energy ;  but  no  strong  impulse,  hke  that  of  the 
Spaniards,  enlisted  the  upper  class  of  Italians  either  on  the 
side  of  KapoIeoQ  or  on  that  of  his  enemies.    Acquiescence 
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and  submission  had  become  the  habit  of  the  race ;  the  sense 
of  national  unity  and  worth,  the  personal  pride  which  makes 
the  absence  of  liberty  an  intolerable  wrong,  only  entered  the 
Italian  character  at  a  later  date. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  its  political  nullity,  Italy  was  not  in  a  state 
of  decline.  Its  worst  days  had  ended  before  the  middle  tA 
the  eighteenth  century.  The  fifty  years  preceding  the 
French  Revolution,  if  they  had  brought  nothing  of  the  spirit 
of  liberty,  had  in  all  other  respects  been  years  of  progress 
and  revival.  In  Lombardy  the  government  of  Maria  Theresa 
and  Joseph  awoke  life  and  motion  after  ages  of  Spanish 
torpor  and  misrule.  Traditions  of  local  activity  revived ;  the 
communes  were  encouraged  in  their  works  of  irrigation  and 

rural  improvement ;  a  singular  liberality  towards 
Revival  after     public  Opinion  and  the  press  made  the  Austrian 

possessions  the  centre  of  the  intellectual  move- 
ment of  Italy.  In  the  south,  progress  began  on  the  day  when 
the  last  foreign  Viceroy  disappeared  from  Naples  (1735),  and 
King  Charles  III.,  though  a  member  of  the  Spanish  House, 
entered  upon  the  government  of  the  two  Sicilies  as  an 
independent  kingdom.  Venice  and  the  Papal  States  alone 
seemed  to  be  untouched  by  the  spirit  of  material  and  social 
improvement,  so  active  in  the  rest  of  Italy  before  the  interest 
in  political  life  had  come  into  being. 

Nor  was  the  age  without  its  intellectual  distinction.  If  the 
literature  of  Italy  in  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century 
had  little  that  recalled  the  inspiration  of  its  splendid  youth,  it 
showed  at  least  a  return  to  seriousness  and  an  interest  in 
important  things.  The  political  economists  of  Lombardy 
were  scarcely  behind  those  of  England ;  the  work  of  the 
Milanese  Beccaria  on  •'  Crimes  and  Punishments  "  stimulated 
the  reform  of  criminal  law  in  every  country  in  Europe ;  an 
intelligent  and  increasing  attention  to  problems  of  agriculture, 
commerce,  and  education  took  the  place  of  the  fatuous 
gallantries  and  insipid  criticism  which  had  hitherto  made  up 
the  life  of  Italians  of  birth  and  culture.  One  man  of  genius, 
Vittorio  Alfieri,  the  creator  of  Italian  tragedy,  idealised  bcth 
in  prose  and  verse  a  type  of  rugged  independence  and 
resistance  to  tyrannical  power.  Alfieri  was  neither  a  man 
of  political  judgment  himself  nor  the  representative  of 
any  real  political  current  in  Italy;  but  the  lesson  which 
he  taught  to  the  Italians,  the  lesson  cf  respect  for  them- 
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selves  and  their  country,  was  the  one  which  Italy  most  of 

all  required  to  learn ;   and  the  appearance  of  this  manly  and 

energetic  spirit  in  its  literature  gave  hope  that  the  Italian 

nation  would  not  long  be  content  to  remain  without  political 

being, 

Italy,  to  the  outside  world,  meant  little  more  than  the 
rains  of  the  Roman  Forum,  the  galleries  of  Florence,  the 
paradise   of  Capri  and   the  Neapolitan  coast; 
the  singular  variety  in  its  local  conditions  of     ^*^Jil,S?^ 
lUe  gained  little   attention  from  the  foreigner. 
There  were  districts  in  Italy  where  the  social  order  was  almost 
of  a  Polish  type  of  barbarism ;  there  were  others  where  the 
rich   and  the   poor  lived  perhaps  under  a  happier  relation 
than   in    any    other   country    in    Europe.      The    difference 
depended  chiefly  upon  the  extent  to  which  municipal  life 
haxl  in  past  time  superseded  the  feudal  order  under  which 
the   territorial  lord  was  the  judge  and  the  ruler  of  his  own 
domain.     In  Tuscany  the  city  had  done  the  most  in  absorbing 
the  landed  nobility ;  in  Naples  and  Sicily  it  had 
done  the  least.     When,  during  the  middle  ages,      Tuicany. 
the  Republic  of  Florence  forced  the  feudal  lords 
who   surrounded  it  to  enter  its  walls  as  citizens,  in  some 
ca^es  it  deprived  them  of  all  authority,  in  others  it  permitted 
them  to  retain  a  jurisdiction  over  their  peasants ;   but  even 
in  these  instances  the  sovereignty  of  the  city  deprived  the 
feudal  relation  of  most  of  its  harshness  and  force.    After  the 
loss  of  Florentine  liberty,  the  Medici,  aping  the  custom  of 
older  monarchies,  conferred  the  title  of  marquis  and  count 
upon  men  who  preferred  servitude  to  freedom,  and  accom- 
panied  the   grant   of  rank  with    one    of    hereditary    local 
authority;   but  the  new  institutions  took  no  deep  hold  on 
country  life,  and  the  legislation  of  the   first  Archduke  of 
the  House  of  Lorraine  (1749)  left  the  landed  aristocracy  in 
the  position  of  mere  country  gentlemen.*     Estates  were  not 
very  large :  the  prevalent  agricultural  system  was,  as  it  still 
is,  that  of  the  mezzeria,  a  partnership  between  the  landlord 
and  tenant ;  the  tenant  holding  by  custom  in  perpetuity,  and 
sharing  the  produce  with  the  landlord,  who  supplied  a  part 
of  the  stock  and  materials  for  farming.      In  Tuscany  the 
conditions  of  the  mezzeria  were  extremely  favourable  to  the 
tenant;   and  if  a  cheerful  country  life  under  a  mild  and 

•  Zobi,  Storu  GviU  <i«U«  ToMana,  L  184. 
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enlightened  government  were  all  that  a  State  need  desire, 
Tuscany  enjoyed  rare  happiness. 

Far  different  was  the  condition  of  Sicily  and  Naples. 
Here  the  growth  of  city  life  had  never  aflfect^  tlw  rough 

sovereignty  which  the   barons   exercised   otror 
^*£diy*"^    great    tracts    of   country  withdrawn  from   the 

civilised  world.  When  Charles  lit.  ascended 
the  throne  in  1735,  he  found  whole  provinces  in  which  there 
was  absolutely  no  administration  of  justice  on  the  part  of 
the  State.  The  feudal  rights  of  the  nobility  were  in  the  Last 
degree  oppressive,  the  barbarism  of  the  people  was  in  many 
districts  extreme.  Out  of  two  thousand  six  hundred  towns 
and  villages  in  the  kingdom,  there  were  only  fifty  that 
were  not  subject  to  feudal  authority.  In  the  manor  of  San 
Gennaro  di  Palma,  fifteen  miles  from  Naples,  even  down  to 
the  year  1786  the  officers  of  the  baron  were  the  only  persons 
who  lived  in  houses ;  the  peasants,  two  thousand  in  nambety 
slept  among  the  cornricks.*  Charles,  during  his  tenure  of 
the  Neapolitan  crown,  from  1735  to  1759,  and  the  Ministers 
Tanucci  and  Caraccioli  under  his  feeble  successor  Ferdinand 
IV.,  enforced  the  authority  of  the  State  in  justice  and 
administration,  and  abolished  some  of  the  most  oppressive 
feudal  rights  of  the  nobility;  but  their  legislation,  though 
bold  and  even  revolutionary  according  to  an  English  standard, 
could  not  in  the  course  of  two  generations  transform  a  social 
system  based  upon  centuries  of  misgovemment  and  disorder. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Two  Sicilies  was,  as  it  still  in  a  less  degree  is,  a  land  of 
extreme  inequalities  of  wealth  and  poverty,  a  land  where 
great  estates  wasted  in  the  hands  of  oppressive  or  indolent 
owners,  and  the  peasantry,  untrained  either  by  remunerative 
industry  or  by  a  just  and  regular  enforcement  of  the  law, 
found  no  better  guide  than  a  savage  and  fanatical  priesthood. 
Over  the  rest  of  Italy  the  conditions  of  life  varied  through  all 


•  Calami,  Descrlzione  delle  Sicilie,  1786,  i.  379.  He  adds,  "The  Samnites  and 
the  Lucaniant  could  not  have  shown  so  horrible  a  spectacle,  because  thejT^had  bO 
feudal  law>  "  Galanti's  book  gives  perhaps  the  best  idea  of  the  immense  task  facvd 
by  monarchy  in  the  eigDtcenth  century  in  its  struggle  against  what  he  jiutly  calls 
**gh  oirori  del  govcrno  feu'fale."  Nuthinn;  but  a  htudy  of  these  details  of  actual 
life  described  by  eye-witnes>es  can  convey  an  adequate  impression  of  the  couiplete* 
new  and  the  mi<>eiy  of  the  f>:udal  order  in  the  more  backward  countries  of  Etirop* 
till  far  dovn  in  the  eighteenth  century.  There  is  a  good  aaooymous  account  of 
Sicily  in  18x0  in  Castlercagh,  8|  sx;. 
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d^recs  between  the  Tuscan  and  the  Neapolitan  type.     Pied- 
mont, in  military  spirit  and  patriotism  far  superior  to  the 
other  Italian  States,  was  socially  one  of  the  most 
backward  of  all.    It  was  a  land  of  priests,  nobles,     Piedmbot 
and  soldiers,  where  a  gloomy  routine  and  the 
repression  of  all  originality  of  thought  and  character  drove 
the  most  gifted  of  its  children,  like  the  poet  Alfieri,  to  seek  a 
home  on  some  more  liberal  soil. 

Daring  the  first  years  of  the  Revolution,  an  attempt  had 
been  made  by  French  enthusiasts  to  extend  the  Revolution 
into  Italy  by  means  of  associations  in  the  prin- 
cipal towns ;  but   it   met  with  no  great  success.    Prof«wioBi 
A  certain  liberal    movement  arose  among  the    JSns    of  "'Ste 
yoting  men    of   the     upper   classes  at   Naples,    ^^^^^^ 
^hcrc,  under    tlie     influence  of   Queen    Marie    \7^. 
Caroline,  the    Government   had    now    become 
J^actionary ;  and  in  Turin  and  several  of  the  Lombard  cities 
the  French  were    not    without  partisans ;    but    no   general 
disaffection  like  tbat  of  Savoy  existed  east  of  the  Alps.    The 
agitation  of  1789  and   1792  had  passed  by  without  bringing 
either  liberty    or     national    independence   to  the    Italians. 
When  Bonaparte    received  his  command,  that    fervour    of 
Republican  passion    which,  in    the  midst  of  violence    and 
wrong,  had  seldom  been  wanting  in  the  first  leaders  of  the 
Revolutionary   War,    had    died  out  in   France.      The  poli- 
ticians who  survived  the  Reign  of  Terror  and  gained  office 
hi  the  Directory  repeated  the  old  phrases  about  the  Rights 
<rf  Man  and  the   Liberation  of  the  Peoples  only  as  a  mode 
<rf  cajolery.       Bonaparte  entered   Italy  proclaiming  himself 
the  restorer  of  Italian  freedom,  but  with  the  deliberate  pur- 
pose of  using  Italy  as  a  means  of  recruiting  the  exhausted 
treasury  of  France.     His  correspondence  with  the  Directory 
exposes  with  brazen  frankness  this  well -considered  system  of 
piBage  and  deceit,  in  which  the  general  and  the  Government 
were  cordially  at  one.    On  the  further  question,  how  France 
should  dispose  of  any  territory  that  might  be  conquered  in 
Sorthem  Italy »    Bonaparte  and  the   Directory  had  formed 
no  understanding,    and    their    purposes    were    in    fact    at 
variance.    The    Directory  wished  to  conquer  Lombardy  in 
onler  to  hand  it   back  to  Austria  in  return  for  the  Nether- 
laftdg;  Bonaparte  had  at  least  formed  the  conception  that  an 
Italian  State  wAB  possible,  and  he  intended  to  convert  either 
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Austrian  Lombardy  itself,  or  some  other  portion  of  Northern 
Italy,  into  a  Republic,  serving  as  a  military  outwork  for 
France. 

The  campaign  of  1796  commenced  in  April,  in  the  monii- 
tains  above  the  coast-road  connecting  Nice  and  Genoa. 
Bonaparte's  own  army  numbered  40,000  men ;  the 
seimafes^  the  force  opposed  to  It  consisted  of  38,000  Aostrians, 
wiiSTn  ^\t  under  Beaulieu,  and  a  smaller  Sardinian  army, 
mics,  April,  so  placcd  upon  the  Piedmontese  Apennines  as 
'^   '  to  block  the  passes  from  the  coast-road  into 

Piedmont,  and  to  threaten  the  rear  of  the  French  if  tbey 
advanced  eastward  against  Genoa.  The  Piedmontese  army 
drew  its  supplies  from  Turin,  the  Austrian  from  Mantua;  to 
sever  the  two  armies  was  to  force  them  on  to  lines  of  retreat 
conducting  them  farther  and  farther  apart  from  one  another. 
Bonaparte  foresaw  the  effect  which  such  a  separation  of  the 
two  armies  would  produce  upon  the  Sardinian  Government. 
For  four  days  he  reiterated  his  attacks  at  Montenotte  and 
Millesinio,  until  he  had  forced  his  own  army  into  a  position  in 
the  centre  of  the  Allies ;  then,  leaving  a  small  force  to  watch 
the  Austrians,  he  threw  the  mass  of  his  troops  upon  the 
Piedmontese,  and  drove  them  back  to  within  thirty  miles  of 
Turin.  The  terror-stricken  Government,  anticipating  an 
outbreak  in  the  capital  itself,  accepted  an  armistice  from 
Bonaparte  at  Cherasco  (April  28),  and  handed  over  to  the 
French  the  iortrcsses  of  Coni,  Ceva,  and  Tortona,  which 
command  the  entrances  of  Italy.  It  was  an  unworthy 
capitulation  for  Turin  could  not  have  been  taken  before  the 
Armistice  and  Auj-trian£  returned  in  force  ;  but  Bonaparte  had 
peace  with  justly  Calculated  the  effect  of  his  victory;  and 
the  armistice,  which  was  soon  followed  by  a 
treaty  of  peace  between  France  and  Sardinia,  ceding  Savoy 
to  the  Republic,  left  him  free  to  follow  the  Austrians,  un- 
troubled by  the  existence  of  some  of  the  strongest  fortresses 
of  Europe  behind  him. 

In  the  negotiations  with  Sardinia  Bonaparte  demanded 
the  surrender  of  the  town  of  Valenza,  as  necessary  to  secure 
his  passage  over  the  river  Po.  Having  thus  led  the  Austrian 
Beaulieu  to  concentrate  his  forces  at  this  point,  he  suddenly 
moved  eastward  along  the  southern  bank  of  the  river,  and 
crossed  at  Piacenza,  fifty  miles  below  the  spot  where  Beaulieu 
was  awaiting  him.    It  was  an  admirable  movement.    The 
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Aastrian  general,  with  the  enemy  threatening  his  communica- 
tioDs,  had  to  abandon  Milan  and  all  the  country  west  of  it* 
and  to  Call  back  npon  the  line  of  the  Adda.  Bonaparte 
followed,  and  on  the  loth  of  May  attacked  the 
Austrians  at  Lodi.  He  himself  stormed  the  ^^^^l^ 
bridge  of  Lodi  at  the  head  of  his  Grenadiers. 
The  battle  was  so  disastrous  to  the  Austrians  that  they 
could  risk  no  second  engagement,  and  retired  upon  Mantua 
and  the  line  of  the  Mincio.* 

Bonaparte  now  made    his    triumphal  entry  into   Milan 
(May  15).    The  splendour  of  his  victories  and  his  warm 
ezpressions  of  friendship  for  Italy  excited  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  population  not  hitherto  hostile    Bonaparte  in 
to  Austrian  rule.     A  new  political   movement    Ejctordons. 
began.    With  the  French  army  there  came  all 
the  partisans  of  the  French  Republic  who  had  been  expelled 
from  other  parts  of  Italy.      Uniting  with  the  small  revolu- 
tionary   element    already    existing    in    Milan,    they    began 
to  form  a  new  public  opinion  by  means  of  journals  and 
patriotic  meetings.      It  was  of  the  utmost   importance  to 
Bonaparte  that  a  Republican  party  should    be    organised 
among  the  better  classes  in  the  towns  of  Lombardy;   for 
the   depredations   of    the    French    army    exasperated    the 
peasants,  and  Bonaparte*s  own  measures  were  by  no  means 
of  a  character  to  win  him  unmixed  goodwill.   The  instructions 
which  he  received  from  the  Directory  were  extremely  simple. 
"Leave  nothing  in  Italy,"  they  wrote  to  him  on  the  day 
of  his  entry  into  Milan,  "  which  will  be  useful  to  us,  and 
which  the  poUtical  situation  will  allow  you  to  remove."     If 
Bonaparte  had  felt  any  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  such 
an  order,  the  pillage  of  works  of  art  in  Belgium  and  Holland 

*  Corres^oadance  de  Napoleon,  L  a6o.  Botta,  lib.  vi.  Despatches  of  CoL 
Gtaham,  British  attache  with  the  Austrian  army,  in  Records :  Italian  States,  voL  57. 
These  most  interesting  letters,  which  begin  on  May  19,  show  the  discord  and 
*'*r*nfm  prevalent  from  the  first  in  the  Austrian  army.  "  Beaulieu  has  not  met 
vitlk  cordial  co-operation  from  his  own  generals,  still  less  from  the  Piedmontese.  He 
irniw:!  them  of  having  chosen  to  be  beat  in  order  to  bring  about  a  peace  promised 
io  Jaaaary  hist."  *'  Beaulieu  was  more  violent  than  ever  against  his  generals  who 
kavi  ««r«^fVMwH  the  failure  of  his  plana.  He  said  nine  of  them  were  cowards.  I 
bdicvt  some  of  them  are  ill-affected  to  the  cause."  June  15.—"  Many  of  the  officers 
coofeft  themselves  with  thinking  that  defeat  must  force  peace,  and  others  express 
(Ixasdves  in  terms  of  despair."  July  95.— Beaulieu  told  Graham  that  if  Bonaparte 
^  poshed  OB  after  the  batile  of  Lodi,  he  might  have  gone  straight  into  Mantua. 
Tke  preptimtioQS  for  defence  were  made  later. 
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in  preceding  years  wonld  have  shown  him  that  it  was  meant 
to  be  literally  interpreted..  Accordingly,  in  return  for  the  gift 
of  liberty,  the  Milanese  were  invited  to  offer  to  their  deliverers 
twenty  million  francs,  and  a  selection  from  the  paintings 
in  their  churches  and  galleries.  The  Dukes  of  Parma  and 
Modena,  in  return  for  an  armistice,  were  required  to  hand 
over  forty  of  their  best  pictures,  and  a  sum  of  money  pro- 
portioned to  their  revenues.  The  Dukes  and  the  townspeople 
paid  their  contributions  with  good  grace:  the  peasantiy  oi 
Lombardy,  whose  cattle  were  seized  in  order  to  supply  an 
army  that  marched  without  any  stores  of  its  own,  rose  in 
arms,  and  threw  themselves  into  Pavia,  killing  all  the  French 
soldiers  who  fell  in  their  way.  The  revolt  was  instantly 
suppressed,  and  the  town  of  Pavia  given  up  to  pillage.  In 
deference  to  the  Liberal  party  of  Italy,  the  movement  was 
described  as  a  conspiracy  of  priests  and  nobles. 

The  way  into  Central  Italy  now  lay  open  before  Bona* 
parte.  Rome  and  Naples  were  in  no  condition  to  ofiei 
resistance;  but  with  true  military  judgment  the  Frendb 
general  declined  to  move  against  this  feeble  prey  until  the 
army  of  Austria,  already  crippled,  was  completely  driven  oul 

of  the  field.  Instead  of  crossing  the  Apennines 
Battle  on  the  Bonaparte  advanced  against  the  Austrian  posi- 
a^.  ^    tions  upon  the  Mincio.     It  suited  him  to  violate 

the  neutrality  of  the  adjacent  Venetian  territorj 
by  seizing  the  town  of  Brescia.  His  example  was  followec 
by  Beaulieu,  who  occupied  Pcschiera,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Lake  of  Garda,  and  thus  held  the  Mincio  along  its  whoU 
course  from  the  lake  to  Mantua.  A  battle  was  fought  anc 
lost  by  the  Austrians  half-way  between  the  lake  and  th< 
fortress.  Beaulieu*s  strength  was  exhausted ;  he  could  meet 
the  enemy  no  more  in  the  field,  and  led  his  army  out  of  Ital) 
into  the  Tyrol,  leaving  Mantua  to  be  invested  by  the  French 
The  first  care  of  the  conqueror  was  to  make  Venice  pay  foi 
the  crime  of  possessing  territory  intervening  between  th< 
eastern  and  western  extremes  of  the  Austrian  district.  Bona 
parte  affected  to  believe  that  the  Venetians  had  permittee 
Beaulieu  to  occupy  Peschicra  before  he  seized  upon  Brescii 
himself.  He  uttered  terrifying  threats  to  the  envoys  wh< 
came  from  Venice  to  excuse  an  imaginary  crime.  He  wai 
determined  to  extort  money  from  the  Venetian  Republic ;  h< 
also  needed  a  pretext  for  occupying  Verona,  and  for  anj 
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future  wrongs.    "  I  have  purposely  devised  this  rupture,**  h« 
wrote  to  the  Directory  (June  7th),  *'  in  case  you  should  wish 
to  obtain  five  or  six    millions  of  francs  £rom      ..  . 
Venice.    If  you  have  more  decided  intentions, 
I  think  it  would  be  well  to  keep  up  the  quarrel.'*    The  in- 
tention referred  to  was  the  disgraceful  project  of  sacrificing 
Venice  to  Austria  in  return  for  the  cession  of  the  Nether* 
lands,  a  measure  based  on  plans  familiar  to  Thugut  as  early 
IS  the  year  1793.* 

The  Austrians  were  fairly  driven  out  of  Lombardy,  add 
Bonaparte  was  now  free  to  deal  with  southern  Italy.    He 
advanced  into  the  States  of  the  Church,  and  expelled  the 
Papal  Legate  Irom  Bologna.    Ferdinand  of  Naples,  who  had 
lately  called  heaven  and  earth  to  witness  the  fury  of  his  zeal 
against  an  accursed  horde  of  regicides,  thought 
it  prudent  to  stay  Bonaparte's  hand,  at  least    ^^^^^ 
ontil  the  Austrians  were  in  a  condition  to  renew 
the  war  in  Lombardy.     He  asked  for  a  suspension  of  hostili- 
ties against  his  own  kingdom.    The  fleet  and  the  sea-board 
of  Naples  gave  it  importance  in  the  struggle  between  France 
and  England,  and  Bonaparte  granted  the  king  an  armistice 
on  easy  terms.      The  Pope,  in  order  to  gain  a 
few  months*  truce,  had  to  permit  the  occupation    Armistice  with 
of  Ferrara,  Ravenna,  and  Ancona,  and  to  recog-    23!        ' 
nise  the  necessities,  the  learning,  the  taste,  and 
the  virtue  of  his  conquerors  by  a  gift  of  twenty  million  francs, 
five  hundred  manuscripts,  a  hundred  pictures,  and  the  busts 
of  Marcus  and  Lucius  Brutus.    The  rule  of  the  Pope  was 
unpopular  in  Bologna,  and  a  Senate  which  Bonaparte  placed 
in  power,  pending  the  formation  of  a  popular  Government 
gladly  took   the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the   French   Republic. 
Tuscany  was  the  only  State  that  remained  to  be  dealt  with. 
Tuscany  had  indeed  made  peace  with  the  Republic  a  year 
before,  but  the  ships  and  cargoes  of  the  English  merchants 
at  Leghorn  were  surely  fair  prey ;  and,  with  the  pretence  of 

•  Thugut,  Briefe  i.  107.  A  correspondence  on  this  subject  was  carried  on  in 
cypher  between  Thugut  and  Ludwig  Cobenzl,  Austrian  Ambasftador  at  St.  Peters- 
\m%  hi  1793-4.  Daring  Thugafs  absence  in  Belgium,  June.  1794,  Cobenzl  sent 
a  duplicate  despatch,  not  in  cypher,  to  Vienna.  Old  Prince  Kauni'z,  the  ex- 
■bister,  heard  that  a  courier  had  arrived  from  St  Petersburg,  and  demanded 
the  despatch  at  the  Foreign  f  ffice  "like  a  dictator."  It  was  given  to  him. 
"  Ainsi,"  tays  Thugut,  **  adieu  au  tocret  qui  depuis  ud  an  a  6t4  coiuerv«  avec  tant 
deaoinsl** 
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punishing  insults  offered  by  the  English  to  the  French  flag, 
Bonaparte  descended  upon  Leghorn,  and  seized  upon  ex'ery- 
thing  that  was  not  removed  before  his  approach.  Once 
established  in  Leghorn,  the  French  declined  to  quit  it.  By 
way  of  adjusting  the  relations  of  the  Grand  Duke,  the  English 
seized  his  harbour  of  Porto  Ferraio,  in  the  island  of  Elba. 

Mantua  was  meanwhile  invested,  and  thither,  after  his 
brief  incursion  into  Central  Italy,  Bonaparte  returned. 
Towards  the  end  of  July  an  Austrian  relieving 
nato  ^nd  Cas-  army,  nearly  double  the  strength  of  Bonaparte's, 
^sHone,  July,  descended  from  the  Tyrol.  It  was  divided  into 
three  corps:  one,  under  Quosdanovich,  ad- 
vanced by  the  road  on  the  west  of  Lake  Garda ;  the  others, 
under  Wurmser,  the  commander-in-chief,  by  the  roads 
between  the  lake  and  the  river  Adige.  The  peril  of  the 
French  was  extreme;  their  outlying  divisions  were  defeated 
and  driven  in ;  Bonaparte  could  only  hope  to  save  himself  by 
collecting  all  his  forces  at  the  foot  of  the  lake,  and  striking  at 
one  or  other  of  the  Austrian  armies  before  they  effected  their 
junction  on  the  Mincio.  He  instantly  broke  up  the  siege  of 
Mantua,  and  withdrew  from  ever}'  position  east  of  the  river. 
On  the  30th  of  July,  Quosdanovich  was  attacked  and  checked 
at  Lonato,  on  the  west  of  the  Lake  of  Garda.  Wurmser, 
unaware  of  his  colleague's  repulse,  entered  Mantua  in 
triumph,  and  then  set  out,  expecting  to  envelop  Bonaparte 
between  two  fires.  But  the  French  were  ready  for  his 
approach.  Wurmser  was  stopped  and  defeated  at  Castiglione, 
while  the  western  Austrian  divisions  were  still  held  in  check 
at  Lonato.  The  junction  of  the  Austrian  armies  had  become 
impossible.  In  five  days  the  skill  of  Bonaparte  and  the  un- 
sparing exertions  of  his  soldiery  had  more  than  retrieved  all 
that  appeared  to  have  been  lost.*    The  Austrians  retired  into 

•  Wunnser's  reports  are  in  Vivenot,  Clerfayt,  p.  477.  Graham's  daily  despatches 
from  the  Austrian  head-quarters  give  a  vivid  picture  of  these  operiitions,  and  of  the 
sudden  change  from  exultation  to  despair.  Aug.  i. — "  I  have  the  honour  to  inform 
your  lordship  that  the  siege  of  Mantua  is  raised,  the  French  having  retreated  last 
night  with  the  utmost  precipitation."  Aug.  a. — "  The  Austrians  are  in  possession 
of  all  the  French  mortars  and  cannon,  amounting  to  about  140,  with  190,000  shells 
and  bombs;  the  loss  of  the  Imperial  army  is  inconsiderable."  Aug.  5. — "The  rout 
of  this  day  has  sadly  chanzed  the  state  of  affairs.  There  are  no  accounts  of  General 
Quo<*dan  ivich.'*  Aug.  9.—'*  Our  loss  in  men  and  cannon  was  much  greater  than 
was  imagined.  I  had  no  idea  of  the  possibility  of  the  extent  of  such  misfortunes  as 
have  overwhelmed  us"  Aug.  17.  — "It  is  scarcely  pos-.ible  to  descr. be  the  si^itco*"  dis- 
order and  discouragement  that  prevails  in  the  army.     Were  1  free  from  apprchen^onc 
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the  T3nrol,  beaten  and  dispirited,  and  leaving  15,000  prisoners 
in  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

Bonaparte  now  prepared  to  force  his  way  into  Germany 
by  the  Adige,  in  fulfilment  of  the  original  plan  of  the  campaign. 
In  the  first  days  of  September  he  again  routed  the  Austrians, 
and  gained  possession  of  Roveredo  and  Trent.  Wurmser 
hereupon  attempted  to  shut  the  French  up  in  the  mountains 
by  a  movement  southwards;  but,  while  he  operated  with 
insufficient  forces  between  the  Brenta  and  the  Adige,  he  was 
cut  off  from  Germany,  and  only  escaped  capture  by  throwing 
himself  into  Mantua  with  the  shattered  remnant  of  his  army. 
The  road  into  Germany  through  the  Tyrol  now  lay  open ;  but 
in  the  midst  of  his  victories  Bonaparte  learnt  that  the  northern 
armies  of  Moreau  and  Jourdan,  with  which  he  had  intended 
to  co-operate  in  an  attack  upon  Vienna,  were  in  full  retreat. 

Moreau's  advance  into  the  valley  of  the  Danube  had, 
daring  the  months  of  July  and  August,  been  attended  with 
unbroken  miUtary  and  political  success.     The 
Archduke  Charles,  who  was  entrusted  with  the    Jp^asion  of 
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defence  of  the  Empire,  found  himself  unable  to  Moreau  and 
bring  two  armies  into  the  field  capable  of  re-  — oa*"i796!"* 
sisting  those  of  Moreau  and  Jourdan  separately, 
and  he  therefore  determined  to  fall  back  before  Moreau  to- 
wards Nuremberg,  ordering  Wartensleben,  who  commanded 
the  troops  facing  Jourdan  on  the  Main,  to  retreat  in  the  same 
direction,  in  order  that  the  two  armies  might  throw  their 
collected  force  upon  Jourdan  while  still  at  some  distance 
north  of  Moreau.*    The  design  of  the  Archduke  succeeded  in 

&bont  the  Cate  of  my  letter"  (he  had  lost  his  baggage  and  his  cypher  in  it),  "  I 

i^Knld  despair  of  findiog  language  adequate  to   convey  a  just  idea  of  the  div 

coMeot  of  tlie  oflicers  with  General  Wurmser.     From  generals  to  subalterns  the 

Boivtnal  language  is  'qu'il  (aut  faire  la  paix,  car  nous  ne  savons  pas  faire  la 

iBtrre.***    Aug.  18. — "Not  only  the  commander-in-chief,  but  the  greatest  number 

of  the  generals   are  objects  of  contempt  and  ridicule."    Aug.   97. — "  I  do  nnt 

^'tHScrate  when  I  say  that  I  have  met  with  instances  of  down-right  dotage."    "  It 

^u  in  genera]  orders   that  wine  should  be  distributed   to  the  men  previous  to 

^attack  of  the  sgth.    There  was  some  difficulty  in  getting  it  up  10  Moute  Paldo. 

^^nl  Bayolitxy  observed  that  *it  did  not  signify,  for  the  men  might  get  the 

value  ia  money  afterwards.'    llie  men  marched  at  six   in   the  evening  without 

ii,  to  attack  at  daybreak,  and  received  four  kreuuers  afterwards.     This  is  a  fact 

1  can  attest.     In  action  I  saw  officers  sent  on  urgent  messages  going  at  a  foot's 

pace :  they  say  that  their  horses  are  half  starved,  and  that  they  cannot  afford  to  kill 

*  Gnuidsitxe  (Archduke  CHuuIcs),  iu  202.    Bulletins  in  Wiener  Zeitung,  Juno^ 
^1 1796 
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th^  ^4}  but  it  opened  Germany  to  the  French  for  six  weeks, 
and  showed  how  worthless  was  the  military  constitution  of  the 
Eippire,  and  how  little  the  Germans  had  to  expect  from  one 
another.  After  every  skirmish  won  by  Moreau  some  neighbour- 
ing State  abandoned  the  common  defence  and  hastened  to 
make  its  terms  with  the  invader.  On  the  17th  of  July  the 
Duke  of  Wurtemberg  purchased  an  armistice  at  the  price  of 
four  million  francs ;  a  week  later  Baden  gained  the  French 
general's  protection  in  return  for  immense  supplies  of  food 
and  stores.  The  troops  of  the  Swabian  Circle  of  the  Empire, 
who  were  ridiculed  as  "  harlequins "  by  the  more  martial 
Austrians,  dispersed  to  their  homes ;  and  no  sooner  had 
Moreau  entered  Bavaria  than  the  Bavarian  contingent  in  its 
turn  withdrew  from  the  Archduke.  Some  consideration  was 
shown  by  Moreau*s  soldiery  to  those  districts  which  had  paid 
tribute  to  their  general;  but  in  the  region  of  the  Main, 
Jourdail*s  army  plundered  without  distinction  and  without 
mercy.  They  sacked  the  churches,  they  maltreated  the 
children,  they  robbed  the  very  beggars  of  their  pence.  Before 
the  Archduke  Charles  was  ready  to  strike,  the  peasantry  of 
this  country,  whom  their  governments  were  afraid  to  arm,  had 
begun  effective  reprisals  of  their  own.  At  length  the  retreat- 
ing movement  of  the  Austrians  stopped.     Leaving  30,000  men 

on  the  Lech  to  disguise  his  motions  from 
Charles  over-  Moreau,  Charles  turned  suddenly  northwards 
powers  Jour-       ixovd  Neuburg  on  the  17th  August,  met  War- 

tensleben  at  Amberg,  and  attacked  Jourdan  at 
this  place  with  greatly  superior  numbers.  Jourdan  was 
defeated  and  driven  back  in  confusion  towards  the  Rhine. 
The  issue  of  the  campaign  was  decided  before  Moreau  heard 
of  his  colleague's  danger.  It  only  remained  for  him  to  save  bis 
own  army  by  a  skilful  retreat.  Jourdan's  soldiers,  retummg 
through  districts  which  they  had  devastated,  suffered  heavier 
losses  from  the  vengeance  of  the  peasantry  than  from  the 
army  that  pursued  them.  By  the  autumn  of  1796  no  French- 
man remained  beyond  the  Rhine.  The  campaign  had 
Tutored  the  military  spirit  of  Austria  and  given  Germany 
a  general  in  whom  soldiers  could  trust ;  but  it  had  also  shown 
how  willing  were  the  Governments  of  the  minor  States  to  be- 
come the  vassals  of  a  foreigner,  how  Uttle  was  wanting  to 
convert  the  western  half  of  the  Empire  into  a  dependency  of 
France. 


f7f^  PRUSS14  ANP  Austria.  ^ 

M^tb  e^gh  c)]^ge  in  tfie  fovt^ne§  of  tb^  cMipdigS  p£  lygfi 

the  diplomacy  of  the  Continent  had  changed  its  ton^    y^^ 

Mor^^  won  tm   first  yfn^jAe^  the  Coiurt  g{ 

Prussia,  yieldin|^  to  the  pressure  of  the  Directory,     Stcr^Tmu^ 

sabstitnted  for  the  conditional  clauses  pf  the    Aug.*  5.^ 

Treaty  of  Basle  a  definite  agreement  to  the 

cession  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  a  stipulation 

that  Prossia  should  be  compensated  for  her  own  foss  by  th^ 

annexation  of  the  Bishopric  of  Miinster.     Prussia  could  not 

itself  cede  provinces  of  the  Empire:  it  could  only  j^igree  to 

their  cession.     In  this  treaty,  however,   Prussia  definitely 

renounced  the  integrity  of  the   Empire,  and  accepted  the 

system  known  as  the  Secularisation  of  Ecclesiastical  States, 

the  first  step  towards  an  entire  reconstruction  of  Germany.* 

The  engagement  was  kept  secret  both  from  the  Emperor  and 

torn  the  ecclesiastical  princes.      In  their  negotiations  with 

Austria  the  Directory  were  less  successful.    Although  the  long 

series  of  Austrian  disasters  had  raised  a  general  outcry  against 

Thagut's  persistence  in  the  war,  the  resolute  spirit  of  the 

Minister  never  bent ;  and  the  ultimate  victory  of  the  Archduke 

Charles  more  than  restored  his  influence  over  the  Emperor. 

Aastria  refused  to  enter  into  any  negotiation  not  conducted  in 

common  with  England,  and  the  Directory  were  for  the  present 

foiled  in  their  attempts  to  isolate  England  from  the  Con- 

dnental   Powers.    It  was  not  that  Thugut  either  hoped  or 

cared  for  that  restoration  of  Austrian  rule  in  the  Netherlands 

ffhich    was    the    first    object     of    England's     Continental 

policy.     The  abandonment  of  the  Netherlands  by  France 

was,  however,  in  his  opinion  necessary  for  Austria,  as  a 

step  towards  the  acquisition   of   Bavaria,   which  was  still 

the  cherished  hope  of  the  Viennese  Government.     It  was  in 

vain  that  the  Directory  suggested  that  Austria  should  annex 

Bavaria  without  offering  Belgium  or  any  other  compensation 

to  its  ruler.    Thugut  could  hardly  be  induced  to  listen  to  the 

French  overtures.     He  had  received  the  promise  of  immediate 

help  fix)m  the  Empress  Catherine ;  he  was  convinced  that  the 

Republic,  already  anxious  for  peace,  might  by  one  sustained 

^ort  be  forced   to    abandon    all    its  conquests ;    and  this 

^as  the  object  for  which,  in  the  winter  of  1796,  army  after 

liniy  was  ht^rled   against  the  positions  where    Bonaparte 
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kept   his    guard    on    the    north    of   the    still    unconquered 
Mantua.* 

In  England  itself  the  victory  of  the  Archduke  Charles 
raised  expectations  of  peace.  The  war  had  hecome  unpopular 
through  the  loss  of  trade  with  France,  Spain,  and  Holland, 
and  petitions  for  peace  daily  reached  Parliament.  Pitt  so 
far  yielded  to  the  prevalent  feeling  as  to  enter  into  negotia- 
tions with  the  Directory,  and  despatched  Lord  Malmesbury 

to  Paris;  but  the  condition  upon  which  Pitt 
Malmesbury  insisted,  the  restoration  of  the  Netherlands  to 
OctVx796.*"**    Austria,  rendered  agreement  hopeless;  and  as 

soon  as  Pitt's  terms  were  known  to  the 
Directory,  Malmesbury  was  ordered  to  leave  Paris.  Never- 
theless, the  negotiation  was  not  a  mere  feint  on  Pitt's 
part.  He  was  possessed  by  a  fixed  idea  that  the  resources  of 
France  were  exhausted,  and  that,  in  spite  of  the  conquest  of 
Lombardy  and  the  Rhine,  the  Republic  must  feel  itself  too 
weak  to  continue  the  war.  Amid  the  disorders  of  Revolu- 
tionary finance,  and  exaggerated  reports  of  suffering  and 
distress,  Pitt  failed  to  recognise  the  enormous  increase  of 
production  resulting  from  the  changes  which  had  given  the 
peasant  full  property  in  his  land  and  labour,  and  thrown 
vast  quantities  of  half- waste  domain  into  the  busy  hands 
of  middling  and  small  proprietors. f      Whatever  were   the 

*  This  seems  to  me  to  be  the  probable  truth  about  Austria's  policy  in  1796,  of  which 
opposite  views  will  be  found  in  Hiu&ser,  vol.  ii.  ch.  x-3,  and  in  HQflfer,  Oestreicfa 
und  Preussen.  p.  143.  Thugut  professed  in  1793  to  have  given  up  the  project  of  the 
Bavarian  exchange  in  deference  to  England.  He  admitted,  however,  soon  after- 
wards, that  he  had  again  been  pressing  the  King  of  Prussia  to  consent  to  it»  bat 
■aid  that  thb  was  a  ruse^  intended  to  make  Prussia  consent  to  Austria's  annexing  a 
large  piece  of  France  instead.  Eden,  Sept.,  1793  ;  Records  :  Austria,  voL  34.  The 
incident  shows  the  difficulty  of  getting  at  the  truth  in  diplomacy. 

t  Yet  the  Government  had  had  warning  of  this  in  a  series  of  striking  reports  tent 
by  one  of  Lord  Elgin's  spies  during  the  Reign  of  Terror.  "Jamais  la  France  ne 
futcultiv^  comme  elle  I'e&t.  Iln'ya  pas  un  arpent  qui  ne  soit  ensemenc^,  sauf 
dans  les  lieux  oik  op^ent  les  armies  bellig^rantes.  Cette  culture  universelle  a  ^t^ 
forcte  par  les  Directrices  Ik  oU  on  ne  la  faisait  pas  volontairement."  June  8.  1794  ; 
Records :  Flanders,  vol.  2a6.  Elgin  had  established  a  line  of  spies  from  Paris  to 
the  Belgian  frontier.  Every  one  of  these  persons  was  arrested  by  the  Revolutionary 
authorities.  Elgin  then  fell  in  with  the  writer  of  the  above,  whose  name  is  con- 
cealed, and  placed  him  on  the  Swiss  frontier.  He  was  evidently  a  person 
thoroughly  familiar  with  both  civil  and  military  administration.  He  appears  to 
have  talked  to  every  Frenchman  who  entered  Switzerland  ;  and  his  reports  contain 
far  the  best  information  that  re.iclied  England  during  the  Reign  of  Terror,  con- 
tradicting the  Royalists,  who  said  that  the  war  was  only  kept  up  by  terrorism.  He 
warned  the  English  Government  that  the  French  nation  in  a  mass  was  on  the  side 
of  the  Rev^ution,  aod  declared  that  the  downfaUl  of  Robet^erre  aod  the  terrorise* 
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vetooioee  of  France  before  the  Revolution,  they  were  now 
ptobfibly  more  than  doubled.  Pitt's  belief  in  the  economic 
rain  of  France,  the  only  ground  on  which  he  could  imagine 
that  the  Directory  would  give  up  Belgium  without  fighting  for 
it,  was  wholly  erroneous,  and  the  French  Government  would 
have  acted  strangely  if  they  had  listened  to  his  demand. 

Nevertheless,  though  the  Directory  would  not  hear  of 
surrendering  Belgium,  they  were  anxious  to  conclude  peace 
with  Austria,  and  unwilling  to  enter  into  any  engagements  in 
the  conquered  provinces  of  Italy  which  might  render  peace 
with  Austria  more  difficult.  They  had  instructed  Bonaparte 
to  stir  up  the  Italians  against  their  Governments,  but  this 
was  done  with  the  object  of  paralysing  the  Governments,  not 
of  emancipating  the  peoples.  They  looked  with  dislike  upon 
any  scheme  of  Italian  reconstruction  which  should  bind 
France  to  the  support  of  newly-formed  Italian  States.  Here, 
however,  the  scruples  of  the  Directory  and  the 
ambition  of  Bonaparte  were  in  direct  conflict,  ates*?  <^^ 
Bonaparte  intended  to  create  a  political  system  JjJ^  ^3s! 
in  Italy  which  should  bear  the  stamp  of  his 
own  mind  and  require  his  own  strong  hand  to  support  it. 
In  one  ci  his  despatches  to  the  Directory  he  suggested 
the  formation  of  a  cUent  Republic  out  of  the  Duchy  of 
Modena,  where  revolutionary  movements  had  broken  out. 
Before  it  was  possible  for  the  Government  to  answer  him,  he 
published  a  decree,  declaring  the  population  of  Modena  and 
Reggio  under  the  protection  of  the  French  army,  and  de- 
posing all  the  officers  of  the  Duke  (Oct.  4).  When,  some  days 
later,  the  answer  of  the  Directory  arrived,  it  cautioned 
Bonaparte  against  disturbing  the  existing  order  of  the  Italian 
States.  Bonaparte  replied  by  uniting  to  Modena  the  Papal 
provinces  of  Bologna  and  Ferrara,  and  by  giving  to  the 
State  which  he  had  thus  created  the  title  of  the  Cispadane 
Republic* 

The  event  was  no  insignificant  one.    It  is  from  this  time 

voold  Biake  no  dURereooe  in  die  prosecutioo  of  the  war.    The  Government  seems  to 
IttTe  pud  no  attentioa  to  his  reports,  if  indeed  they  were  ever  read. 

*  C«i«^oodaiioe  dc  Napoleon,  iL  38.  Thugut,  about  this  time,  formed  t^ 
pl>a  of  annexing  Bolopia  and  Ferrara  to  Austria,  and  said  that  if  this  result  could 
W  ^datvtd,  the  French  attack  upon  the  Papal  States  would  be  no  bad  matter.  S«e 
tike  bitractions  to  Allvintzy,  in  Vivenot,  Clerfayt,  p.  511,  which  aUo  contain  the 
^  AMtriaa  orders  to  imprisoo  Italian  innovators,  the  beginning  of  Austria's  later 
ItaOiai  polic|r. 
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that  the  idea  of  Italian  independence,  though  foreign  to  the 
great  mass  of  the  nation,  may  be  said  to  have 
"uiyf"*  taken  birth  as  one  of  those  political  hopes 
which  wane  and  recede,  but  do  not  again 
leave  the  world.  A  class  of  men  who  had  turned  with 
dislike  from  the  earlier  agitation  of  French  Republicans  in 
Italy  rightly  judged  the  continued  victories  of  Bonaparte 
over  the  Austrians  to  be  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  great 
changes,  and  now  joined  the  revolutionary  movement  in  the 
hope  of  winning  from  the  overthrow  of  the  old  Powers  some  real 
form  of  national  independence.  In  its  origin  the  French  party 
may  have  been  composed  of  hirelings  and  enthusiasts.  This 
ceased  to  be  the  case  when,  after  the  passage  of  the  Mincio, 
Bonaparte  entered  the  Papal  States.  Among  the  citizens  of 
Bologna  in  particular  there  were  men  of  weight  and  intelli- 
gence  who  aimed  at  free  constitutional  government,  and 
checked  in  some  degree  the  more  numerous  popular  party 
which  merely  repeated  the  phrases  of  French  democracy. 
Bonaparte's  own  language  and  action  excited  the  brightest 
hopes.  At  Modena  he  harangued  the  citizens  upon  the 
mischief  of  Italy's  divisions,  and  exhorted  them  to  unite  with 
their  brethren  whom  he  had  freed  from  the  Pope.  A  Congress 
was  held  at  Modena  on  the  i6th  of  October.  The  representa- 
tives of  Modena,  Reggio,  Bologna,  and  Ferrara  declared 
themselves  united  in  a  Republic  under  the  protection  of 
France.  They  abolished  feudal  nobility,  decreed  a  national 
levy,  and  summoned  a  General  Assembly  to  meet  at  Reggio 
two  months  later,  in  order  to  create  the  Constitution  of  the 
new  Cispadane  Republic.  It  was  in  the  Congress  of  Modena, 
and  in  the  subsequent  Assembly  of  Reggio  (Dec.  25),  that  the 
idea  of  Italian  unity  and  independence  first  awoke  the 
enthusiasm  of  any  considerable  body  of  men.  With  what 
degree  of  sincerity  Bonaparte  himself  acted  may  be  judged 
from  the  circumstance  that,  while  he  harangued  the  Cispa- 
danes  on  the  necessity  of  Italian  union,  he  imprisoned  the 
Milanese  who  attempted  to  excite  a  popular  movement  for 
the  purpose  of  extending  this  union  to  themselves.  Peace 
was  not  yet  made  with  Austria,  and  it  was  uncertain  to  what 
account  Milan  might  best  be  turned. 

Mantua  still  held  out,  and  in  November  the  relieving 
operations  of  the  Austrians  were  renewed.  Two  armies, 
commanded  by  Allvintzy  and    Davidovicb,  descended   the 
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valleys  of  the  Adige  and  the  Piave,  offering  to  Bonaparte, 
whose  centre  was  at  Verona,  a  new  opportunity  of  crushing 
his  enemy  in  detail.    AUvintzy,  coming    from 
the    Piave,  brought  the  French  into    extreme    J^I^- ^^'^^ 
danger  in  a  three  days*  battle  at  Areola,  but 
was  at  last  forced  to  retreat  with  heavy  loss.     Davidovich, 
^9itkQ  had  been  successful  on  the  Adige,  retired  on  learn- 
ing the  overthrow  of  his  colleague.      Two    months    more 
passed,  and  the  Austrians  for  the  third  time  appeared   on 
the  Adige.     A  feint  made  below  Verona  nearly  succeeded 
in  drawing  Bonaparte  away  from  Rivoli,  between  the  Adige 
and  Lake  Garda,  where  Allvintzy  and  his  main 
army   were  about    to  make    the   assault;    but    ^^^f^l^\^^ 
the  strength  of  Allvintzy's  force  was  discovered 
before  it  was  too  late,  and  by  throwing  his  divisions  from 
point  to  point  with   extraordinary   rapidity,   Bonaparte  at 
length  overwhelmed  the  Austrians  in  every  quarter  of  the 
battle-field.    This  was  their  last  effort.    The  surrender  of 
Mantua  on  the  2nd  February,  1797,  completed  the  French 
conquest  of  Austrian  Lombardy.* 

The  Pope  now  found  himself  left  to  settle  his  account  with 
the  invaders,  against  whom,  even  after  the  armistice,  he  had 
never  ceased  to  intrigue.!     His  despatches  to 
Vienna  fell  into  the  hands  of  Bonaparte,  who    Peace  of  To- 
declared  the  truce  broken,  and  a  second  time    ,9, 1"^.  *  * 
invaded  the  Papal  territory.    A  show  of  resist- 
ance was  made  by  the  Roman    troops ;    but   the  country 
was  in  fact  at  the  mercy  of  Bonaparte,  who  advanced   as 
far  as  Tolentino,  thirty  miles  south  of  Ancona.      Here  the 
Pope  tendered  his  submission.    If  the   Roman  Court  had 
never  appeared  to  be  in  a  more  desperate  condition,  it  had 
never  found  a  more  moderate  or  ^  more  politic  conqueror. 

*  Wnnnser  had  orders  to  break  out  southwards  into  the  Papal  States.  "  These 
odeis  he  (Thugnt)  knew  had  reached  the  Marshal,  but  they  were  also  known  to  tl)e 
enemy,  as  a  cadet  of  Stiasoldo's  regiment,  who  was  carrying  the  duplicate,  had  been 
UkcB  praooer.  aad  having  been  seen  to  swallow  a  ball  of  wax,  in  which  the  order 
*aswnpped  op^  he  was  immediately  put  to  death  and  the  paper  uken  out  of  his 
womach."  Eden,  Jao.,  2797 ;  Records :  Austria,  vol.  48.  Colonel  Graham,  who 
«ho  had  been  shot  ap  in  Mantua  since  Sept.  10,  escaped  on  Dec.  17,  and  restored 
'"'^mnnicatioo  between  Wurmser  and  Allvintxy.  He  was  present  at  the  battle  of 
Hivoti,  which  is  described  in  his  despatches. 

t  **  We  expect  every  bour  to  hear  of  the  entry  of  the  Neapolitan  troops  and  tha 
^sciaration  of  a  religioiu  war.  Every  preparation  has  been  made  for  such  aa 
"^^nt.**  Gr«vtf  to  Lord  Creaville,  Oct.  i,  1796 ;  Records :  Rome,  voL  56, 
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Bonaparte  was  as  free  £rom  any  sentiment  of  Christian  piety  as 
Nero  or  Diocletian ;  but  he  respected  the  power  of  the  Papacy 
over  men*s  minds,  and  he  understood  the  immense  advantage 
which  any  Government  of  France  supported  by  the  priesthood 
would  possess  over  those  who  had  to  struggle  with  its  hostUity. 
In  his  negotiations  with  the  Papal  envojrs  he  deplored  the 
violence  of  the  French  Executive,  and  consoled  the  Church 
with  the  promise  of  his  own  protection  and  sympathy.  The 
terms  of  peace  which  he  granted,  although  they  greatly 
diminished  the  ecclesiastical  territory  were  in  fact  more 
favourable  than  the  Pope  had  any  right  to  expect.  Bologna, 
Ferrara,  and  the  Romagna,  which  had  been  occupied  in  virtue 
of  the  armistice,  were  now  ceded  by  the  Papacy.  But 
conditions  affecting  the  exercise  of  the  spiritual  power  which 
had  been  proposed  by  the  Directory  were  withdrawn ;  and, 
beyond  a  provision  for  certain  payments  in  money,  nothing 
of  importance  was  added  to  the  stipulations  of  the  armistice. 
The  last  days  of  the  Venetian  Republic  were  now  at  hand. 
It  was  in  vain  that  Venice  had  maintained  its  neutrality  when 
all  the  rest  of  Italy  joined  the  enemies  of  France  ;  its  refusal 
of  a  French  alliance  was  made  an  unpardonable  crime.  So 
long  as  the  war  with  Austria  lasted,  Bonaparte  exhausted  the 
Venetian  territory  with  requisitions :  when  peace  came  within 
view,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  have  some  pretext  for 
seizing  it  or  handing  it  over  to  the  enemy.  In  fulfilment  of 
his  own  design  of  keeping  a  quarrel  open,  he  had  subjected 
the  Government  to  every  insult  and  wrong  likely  to  goad  it 
into  an  act  of  war.  When  at  length  Venice  armed  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  its  neutrality,  the  organs  of  the  invader 
called  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  Venetian  mainland  to  rise 
against  the  oligarchy,  and  to  throw  in  their  lot  with  the 
liberated  province  of  Milan.  A  PVench  alliance  was  once 
more  urged  upon  Venice  by  Bonaparte :  it  was  refused,  and 
the  outbreak  which  the  French  had  prepared  instantly 
followed.  Bergamo  and  Brescia*  where  French  garrisons 
deprived  the  Venetian  Government  of  all  power  of  defence, 
rose  in  revolt,  and  renounced  all  connection  with  Venice.  The 
Senate  begged  Bonaparte  to  withdraw  the  French  garrisons ; 
its  entreaties  drew  nothing  from  him  but  repeated  demands 
for  the  acceptance  of  the  French  alliance,  which  was  only 
another  name  for  subjection.  Little  as  the  Venetians  suspected 
it,  the  only  doubt  now  present  to  Bonaparte  was  whether  he 
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should  add  the  provinces  of  Venetia  to  his  own  Cispadana 
Republic  or  hand  them  over  to  Austria  in  exchange  for  otli«r 
ceadons  which  France  required. 

Austria  could  defend  itself  in  Italy  no  longer.    Before  the 
end  of  March   the   mountain-passes   into    Carinthia   were 
carried  by  Bonaparte.    His  army  drove  the  enemy  before  it 
along  the  road  to  Vienna,  until  both  pursuers 
and  pursued  were  within   eighty  miles  of  the    PreiiminariM 
capital.    At  Leoben,  on  the  7th  of  April,  the    April  isT* 
Austrian  commander  asked  for  a  suspension  of 
arms.      It  was  granted,   and  negotiations  for  peace  com- 
menced.*    Bonaparte  offered  the  Venetian  provinces,  but  not 
the  city  of  Venice,  to  the  Emperor.    On  the  i8th  of  April 
preliminaries  of  peace  were  signed  at  Leoben,  by  which,  in 
return  for  the  Netherlands  and  for  Lombardy  west  of  the 
river    Oglio,  Bonaparte   secretly  agreed  to   hand  over   to 
Austria  the  whole  of  the  territory  of  Venice  upon  the  main- 
land east  of  the  Oglio,  in  addition  to  its  Adriatic  provinces  of 
Istria  and  Dalmatia.     To  disguise  the  act  of  spoliation,  it 
was  pretended  that  Bologna  and  Ferrara  should  be  offered  to 
Venice  in  retum.f 

But  worse  was  yet  to  come.  While  Bonaparte  was  in 
conference  at  Leoben,  an  outbreak  took  place  at  Verona,  and 
three  hundred  French    soldiers,  including  the  sick    in  the 

*  **  The  clamoara  for  peace  have  become  load  and  importunate.    His  Imperial 

Majesty  is  consuntly  assailed  by  all  his  Ministers,  M.  de  Thugut  alone  excepted, 

and  by  all  who  approach  his  person.    Attempts  are  even  made  to  alarm  him  with  a 

dread  of  insurrection.     In  the  midst  of  these  calamities  M.  de  1  hugut  retains  his 

fiminesi  of  mind,  and  continues  to' struggle  against  the  united  voice  of  the  nobility 

and  the  numerous  and  trying  adversities  that  press  upon  him."    Eden,  Ajiril  i. 

**  The  confusion  at  the  army  exceeds  the  bounds  of  belief.     Had  Konaparte  con* 

tmued  his  prioress  .hither  (Vienna),  no  doubt  is  entertained  that  he  might  hava 

entered  the  place  without  oppoMtion.    That,  instead  of  risking  this  enterprise,  he 

shook!  have  stopped  and  given  the  Austrians  six  days  to  recover  from  their  alarm 

and  to  prepare  for  defence,  is  a  circumstance  which  it  is  impossible  to  account  for.** 

April  IS.    *'  He  "  (Mack)  "  said  that  when  this  place  was  threatened  by  the  enemy. 

Her  Imperial  Majesty  broke  in  upon  the  Emperor  while  in  conference  with  his 

Mmister,  and,  throwing  herself  and    her  children    at  his  feet,  determined  His 

Majesty  to  open  the  negotiation  which  terminated  in  the  shameful  de^^rtion  of  his 

ally."     Aug.  x6 ;  Records :  Austria,  vols.  4?,  s<^    Thugut  subsequently  told  Lord 

Minto  that  if  he  could  have  laid  his  hand  upon  ;£soo,ooo  in  cash  to  stop  the  run  oo 

the  Bank  of  Vienna,  the  war  would  have  been  continued,  in  which  case  he  believed 

he  wou'd  have  surrounded  Bonaparte's  army. 

t  The  cession  of  the  Rhenish  Provinces  was  not,  as  usually  stated,  cootatned  in 
the  Preliminaries.  Corr.  de  Napoleon,  «,  497  ;  Hflffer,  p.  959,  where  the  details  of 
ibe  subteqoent  negotiations  will  be  found. 
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hospital,  perished  by  popular  violence.    The  Venetian  Senate 
despatched  envo>'s  to  Bonaparte  to  express  their  grief  and 
to    offer    satisfaction ;     in    the    midst    of    the 
^'A^mioT'*'     negotiations  intelligence  arrived  that  the  com- 
mander of  a  Venetian  fort  had  fired  upon  a 
French  vessel  and  killed  some  of   the    crew.      Bonaparte 
drove  the  envoys  from  his  presence,  declaring  that  he  could 
not  treat  with  men  whose  hands  were  dripping  with  French 
blood.     A  declaration  of  war  was  published,  charging  the 
Senate  with  the  design  of  repeating  the  Sicilian  Vespers,  and 
the  panic  which  it  was  Bonaparte's  object  to  inspire  instantly 
followed.      The    Government   threw   themselves    upon   his 
mercy.    Bonaparte  pretended  that  he  desired  no  more  than 
to  establish  a  popular  government  in  Venice  in  the  place  of 
the    oligarchy.      His    terms    were    accepted.     The    Senate 
consented  to  abrogate  the  ancient  Constitution  of  the  Re- 
public, and  to  introduce  a  French  garrison  into  Venice.    On 
the  1 2th  of  May  the  Grand  Council  voted  its  own  dissolution. 
Peace  was  concluded.      The  public  articles  of  the  treaty 
declared  that  there  should  be  friendship  between  the  French 
and  the  Venetian  Republics ;  that  the  sovereignty  of  Venice 
should  reside  in  the  body  of  the  citizens ;  and  that  the  French 
garrison   should   retire    so    soon   as    the    new    Government 
announced  that  it  had  no  further  need  of  its  support.     Secret 
articles  stipulated  for  a  money-payment,  and  for  the  usual 
surrender  of  works  of  art ;  an  indefinite  expression  relating 
to  an  exchange  of  territory  was  intended  to  cover  the  surrender 
of  the  Venetian  mainland,  and  the  union  of  Bologna  and 
Ferrara  with  what  remained  of  Venice.     The  friendship  and 
alliance  of  France,  which  Bonaparte  had  been  so  anxious  to 
bestow  on  Venice,  were  now  to  bear  their  fruit.    **  I  shall  do 
everything  in  my  power,"  he  wrote  to  the  new  Government  of 
Venice,  *'  to  give  you  proof  of  the  great  desire  I  have  to  see 
your  liberty  take  root,  and  to  sec  this  unhappy  Italy,  freed 
from  the  rule  of  the  stranger,  at  length  take  its  place  with 
glory  on  the  scene  of  the  world,  and   resume,  among  the 
great  nations,  the  rank  to  which  nature,  destiny,  and  its  own 
position  call  it."      This  was  for  Venice ;    for  the   French 
Directory   Bonaparte    had  a  very  different  tale.      **  I   had 
•several  motives,"  he  wrote  (May  19),   "in  concluding  the 
treaty:— to  enter   the  city  without  difficulty;    to  have  the 
lursenal  and  all  else  in  our  possession,  in  order  to  take  from  it 
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whatever  we  needed,  under  pretext  of  the  secret  articles; 
.  •  •  .  to  evade  the  odium  attaching  to  the  Preliminaries 
of  Leoben;  to  furnish  pretexts  for  them,  and  to  fadhtate 
their  execution." 

As  the  firstfruits  of  the  Venetian  alliance,  Bonaparte  seized 
upon  Corfu  and  the  other  Ionian  Islands.    **  You  will  start,'* 
he  wrote  to  General  Gentili,  **  as  quickly  and 
as  secretly  as  possible,  and  take  possession  of    f<JSm  WaSkt 
all  the  Venetian  establishments  in  the  Levant. 
.    .    If  the  inhabitants  should  be  inclined  for  independence, 
you  should  flatter  their  tastes,  and  in  all  your  proclamations 
you  should  not  fail  to  allude  to  Greece,  Athens,  and  Sparta.*' 
This  was  to  be  the  French  share  in  the  spoil.    Yet  even 
now,  though  stripped  of  its  islands,  its  coasts,  and  its  ancient 
Italian   territory,    Venice    might    still    have    remained    a 
prominent  city  in  Italy.    It  was  sacrificed  in  order  to  gain 
the  Rhenish  Provinces  for  France.    Bonaparte  had  returned 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Milan,  and  received  the  Austrian 
envoy,   De  Gallo,  at  the  villa  of  Montebello.    Wresting  a 
forced    meaning    from    the    Preliminaries    of 
Leoben,  Bonaparte  claimed  the  frontier  of  the    Venice  to  be 
Rhine,  offering  to  Austria  not  only  the  territory    SuT." 
of  Venice  upon  the  mainland,  but  the   city  of 
Venice  itself.    De  Gallo  )delded.     Whatever  causes  subse- 
quently prolonged  the  negotiation,  no  trace  of  honour  or 
pity  in   Bonaparte  led  him   even  to  feign  a  reluctance  to 
betray  Venice.     "We  have  to-day  had  our  first  conference 
on  the  definitive  treaty,"  he  wrote  to  the  Directory,  on  the 
night  of  the  26th  of  May,  "and  have  agreed  to  present  the 
following  propositions:    the  line  of  the  Rhine  for  France; 
Salzburg,  Passau  for  the  Emperor ;    .    .    .    the  maintenance 
of  the  Germanic   Body;    .    .    .    Venice  for  the  Emperor. 
Venice,"  he  continued,  "  which  has  been  in  decadence  since 
the  discovery  of  the  Cape  of  Good   Hope  and  the  rise  of 
Trieste  and  Ancona,  can  scarcely  survive  the  blows  we  have 
just  struck.    With  a  cowardly  and  helpless  population  in  no 
way  fit  for  liberty,  without  territory  and  without  rivers,  it  is 
but  natural  that  she  should  go  to  tht)se  to  whom  we  give  the 
mainland."    Thus  was  Italy  to  be  freed  from  foreign  inter- 
tervention;   and  thus  was  Venice  to  be  regenerated  by  the 
friendship  of  France ! 

la  comparison  with  the  fate  preparing  for  Venice,  the 
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sister-republic  of  Genoa  met  with  generous  treatment.    A 
revolutionarj'  movement,  long  prepared  by  the  French  to^y, 

overthrew  the  ancient  oligarchical  Govemnieiit; 

but  democratic  opinion  and  French  sympathies 
did  not  extend  below  the  middle  classes  of  the  population ; 
and,  after  the  Government  had  abandoned  its  own  caose, 
the  charcoal-burners  and  dock-labourers  rose  in  its  defence, 
and  attacked  the  French  party  with  the  cry  of  "Viva 
Maria,"  and  with  figures  of  the  Virgin  fastened  to  their 
hats,  in  the  place  where  their  opponents  wore  the  French 
tricolour.  Religious  fanaticism  won  the  day;  the  old  Gov- 
ernment was  restored,  and  a  number  of  Frenchmen  who 
had  taken  part  in  the  conflict  were  thrown  into  prison.  The 
imprisonment  of  the  Frenchmen  gave  Bonaparte  a  pretext 
ft)r  intervention.  He  disclaimed  all  desire  to  alter  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  demanded  only  the  liberation  of  his  country- 
men and  the  arrest  of  the  enemies  of  France.  But  the 
overthrow  of  the  oligarchy  had  been  long  arranged  with 
Faypoult,  the  French  envoy;  and  Genoa  received  a  demo- 
cratic constitution  which  place  the  friends  of  France  in  power 
(June  5). 

While  Bonaparte,  holding  Court  in  the  Villa  of  Montebello, 
continued  to  negotiate  with  Austria  upon  the  basis  of  the 

Preliminaries  of  Leoben,  events  took  place  in 

France  which  offered  him  an  opportunity  of 
interfering  directly  in  the  government  of  the  Republic^.  The 
elections  which  were  to  replace  one-third  of  the  members  of 
the  Legislature  took  place  in  the  spring  of  1797.  The  feeling 
of  the  country  was  now  nmch  the  same  as  it  had  been  in 
1795,  when  a  large  Royalist  element  was  returned  for  those 
seats  in  the  Councils  which  the  Convention  had  not  reserved 
for  its  own  members.  France  desired  a  more  equitable  and 
a  more  tolerant  rule.  The  Directory  had  indeed  allowed 
the  sanguinary  laws  against  non-juring  priests  and  returning 
emigrants  to  remain  unenforced ;  but  the  spirit  and  traditions 
of  olfieial  Jacobinism  were  still  active  in  the  Government. 
The  Directors  themselves  were  all  regicides;  the  execution 
of  \\\\}  King  was  still  celebrated  by  a  national /^/^;  offices, 
j;reat  and  small,  were  held  by  men  who  had  risen  in  the 
l<evt)hition;  the  whole  of  the  old  gentry  of  France  was 
rxeliuled  Ironi  participation  in  public  life.  It  was  against 
thU  revolutionar}'  class-rule,  against  a  system  which  placed 
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the  country  as  mach  at  the  mercy  of  a  few  directors  and 
generals  as  it  had  been  at  the  mercy  of  the  Conventional 
Conunittee,  that  the  elections  of  1797  were  a  protest.  Along 
with  certain  Boorbonist  conspirators,  a  large  majority  of  men 
tinere  returned  who,  though  described  as  Royalists,  were  in 
£act  moderate  Constitutionalists,  and  desired  only  to  undo 
that  part  of  the  Revolution  which  excluded  whole  classes  of 
the  nation  from  public  life.* 

Such  a  party  in  the  legislative  body  naturally  took  the 
character  of  an  Opposition  to  the  more  violent  section  of 
the  Directory.      The   Director  retiring  in  1797 
was  replaced  by  the  Constitutionalist    Barth^-     SrSilSTo^. 
lemy,  negotiator  of  the  treaty  of  Basle ;  Camot, 
who    continued  in  offi  *e,  took  part  with    the    Opposition, 
justly  fearing  that  the  rule  of  the   Directory  would   soon 
amount  to  nothing  more  than  the  rule  of  Bonaparte  him- 
self.   The   first  debates  in  the  new  Chamber  arose  upon 
the  laws  relating  to  emigrants ;  the  next,  upon  Bonaparte  *s 
usurpation  of  sovereign  power  in  Italy.    On  the  23rd  of  June 
a  motion  for  information  on  the  affairs  of  Venice  and  Genoa 
was   brought    forward    in    the    Council  of    Five    Hundred. 
Dmnolard,  the  mover,  complained  of  the  secrecy  of  Bona- 
parte's action,  of  the  contempt  shown  by  him  to  the  Assembly, 
of  his  tyrannical  and  un-republican  interferenoe  with  the 
institutions  of  friendly  States.    No  resolution  was  adopted 
by  the  Assembly ;  but  the  mere  fact  that  the  Assembly  had 
listened  to  a  hostile  criticism  of  his  own  actions  was  sufficient 
ground  in  Bonaparte's  eyes  to  charge  it  with  Royalism  and 
with  treason.    Three  of  the  Directors,  Barras,  Rewbell,  and 
Lar^veill^e,  had  already  formed  the  project  of  overpowering 
the  Assembly  by  force.    Bonaparte's  own  interests  led  him  to 
offer  them  his  support.    If  the  Constitutional  party  gained 
power,  there  was  an  end  to  his  own  unshackled  rule  in  Italy ; 
if  the  Bourl)onists  succeeded,  a  different  class  of  men  would 
hold  all  the  honours  of  the  State.     However  feeble  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Directory,  its  continuance  secured  his  own  present 
ascendency,  and  left  him  the  hope  of  gaining  supreme  power 
when  the  public  could  tolerate  the  Directory  no  longer. 

The  fate  of  the  Assembly  was  sealed.    On  the  aimiversary 
of  the  capture  of  the  Bastille,  Bonaparte  issued  a  proclamation 

*  Gohicr,  M^ooirer  I      Carnot,    R^ponse   k   Bailleul.     Correspoodance    d« 
H«poieon,  a.  188.    Mioc  de  MeUto,  ch.  vL 
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to  his  army  declaring  the  Republic  to  be  threatened  by 
Royalist  intrigues.  A  banquet  was  held*  and 
Coup  d'fcta^  17  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  every  division  signed 
3)7*  *  "'  ^  addresses  to  the  Directory  full  of  threats  and 
fury  against  conspiring  aristocrats.  "  Indig- 
nation is  at  its  height  in  the  army,'*  wrote  Bonaparte  to 
the  Government;  "the  soldiers  are  asking  with  loud  cries 
whether  they  are  to  be  rewarded  by  assassination  on  their 
return  home,  as  it  appears  all  patriots  are  to  be  so  dealt 
with.  The  peril  is  increasing  every  day,  and  I  think,  citizen 
Directors,  you  must  decide  to  act  one  way  or  other."  The 
Directors  had  no  difficulty  in  deciding  after  such  an  exhorta- 
tion as  this ;  but,  as  soon  as  Bonaparie  had  worked  up  their 
courage,  he  withdrew  into  the  background,  and  sent  General 
Augereau,  a  blustering  Jacobin,  to  Paris,  to  risk  the  failure  or 
bear  the  odium  of  the  crime.  Augereau  received  the  military 
command  of  the  capital ;  the  air  was  filled  with  rumours  of  an 
impending  blow  ;  but  neither  the  majority  in  the  Councils  nor 
the  two  threatened  Directors,  Carnot  and  Barthdlemy,  knew 
how  to  take  measures  of  defence.  On  the  night  of  the  3rd 
September  (17  Fructidor)  the  troops  of  Augereau  surrounded 
the  Tuilerics.  Barth61emy  was  seized  at  the  Luxembourg; 
Carnot  fled  for  his  life  ;  the  members  of  the  Councils,  march- 
ing in  procession  to  the  Tuileries  early  the  next  morning,  were 
arrested  or  dispersed  by  the  soldiers.  Later  in  the  day  a 
minority  of  the  Councils  was  assembled  to  ratify  the  measures 
determined  upon  by  Augereau  and  the  three  Directors* 
Fifty  members  of  the  Legislature,  and  the  ^Titers,  proprietors, 
and  editors  of  forty-two  journals,  were  sentenced  to  exile ;  the 
elections  of  forty-eight  departments  were  annulled  ;  the  laws 
against  priests  and  emigrants  were  renewed ;  and  the  Directory 
Was  empowered  to  siippress  all  journals  at  its  pleasure.  This 
coup  d*<5tat  was  described  as  the  suppression  of  a  Royalist 
conspiracy.  It  was  this,  but  it  was  something  more.  It  was 
the  suppression  of  all  Constitutional  government,  and  all  but 
the  last  step  to  the  despotism  ol  the  chief  of  the  army. 

The  effect  of  the  movement  was  instantly  felt  in  the  negotia- 
tions with  Austria    and   with    England.     Lord 
Peace  signed       Malmesbur>'  was  now  again  in  France,  treating 
oU.  17"*  ^or  peace  with  fair  hopes  of  success,  since  the 

Preliminaries    of  Leoben    had    removed    Eng- 
land's opposition  to  the  cession  of  the  Netherlands.    The 
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<&comfitare  of  the  moderate  party  in  the  Councils  brought 
his  mission  to  an  abrupt  end.    Austria,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  prolonged  its  negotiations  because   Bonaparte  claimed 
Mantua  and  the  Rhenish  Provinces  in  addition  to  the  cessions 
agreed  upon  at  Leoben.    Count  Ludwig  Cobenzl,  Austrian 
ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg,  who  had  protected  his  master*s 
interests  only  too  well  in  the  last  partition  of  Poland,  was  now 
at  the  head  of  the  plenipotentiaries  in  Italy,  endeavouring  to 
bring  Bonaparte  back  to  the  terms  fixed  in  the  Preliminaries, 
or  to  gain  additional  territory  for  Austria  in   Italy.    The 
Jacobin  victory  at  Paris  depressed  the  Austrians  as  much  as 
it  elated  the  French  leader.     Bonaparte  was  resolved  on  con- 
cluding a  peace  that  should  be  all  his  own,  and  this  was  only 
possible  by  anticipating  an  invasion  of  Germany,  about  to  be 
undertaken  by  Augereau  at  the  head  of  the  Army  of  the  Rhine. 
It  was  to  this  personal  ambition  of  Bonaparte  that  Venice  was 
sacrificed.    The  Directors  were  willing  that  Austria  should 
receive  part  of  the  Venetian  territory :  they  forbade  the  pro- 
posed cession  of  Venice  itself.     Within  a  few  weeks  more,  the 
advance  of  the  Army  of  the  Rhine  would  have  enabled  France 
to  dictate  its  own  terms ;  but  no  consideration  either  for  France 
or  for  Italy  could  induce  Bonaparte  to  share  the  glory  of  the 
Peace  with  another.    On  the  17th  of  October  he  signed  the 
final  treaty  of  Campo  Formio,  which  gave  France  the  frontier 
of  the  Rhine,  and  made  both  the  Venetian  territory  beyond 
the  Adige  and  Venice  itself  the  property  of  the  Emperor.    For 
a  moment  it  seemed  that  the  Treaty  might  be  repudiated  at 
Vienna  as  well  as  at  Paris.     Thugut  protested  against  it, 
because  it  surrendered  Mantua  and  the  Rhenish  Provinces 
without  gaining  for  Austria  the  Papal  Legations ;  and  he  drew 
up  the  ratification  only  at  the  absolute  command  of  the 
Emperor.    The  Directory,  on  the  other  hand,  condemned  the 
cession  of  Venice.     But  their  fear  of  Bonaparte  and  their 
own  bad  conscience  left  them  impotent  accessories  of  his 
treachery ;  and  the  French  nation  at  large  was  too  delighted 
with  the  peace  to  resent  its  baser  conditions.* 

*  Maitem,  Trait^  vL  490 ;  Tbugut,  Briefe,  i*.  64.  These  letters  breathe  a 
(be  and  pa!Ui«  rakxe  among  German  statesmen  of  that  day,  and  show  ihe  fine  side  of 
Thugut's  character.  The  well-known  story  of  the  destruction  of  Cobenxl's  vase  by 
Bonaparte  at  the  last  sitting,  with  the  words,  "  Thus  will  1  dash  the  Austrian 
Mooarchy  to  pieces."  is  mythical.  Cobenzl'ft  own  account  of  the  scene  is  as  follows  : 
— "  Bonaparte,  excited  by  not  having  slept  for  two  oightx,  emptied  glass  after  glass 
cf  poadi.    When  I  explaintd  with  the  greate»t  composure,    •••••,,., 
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By  the  public  articles  of  the  Treaty  of  Campo  Fonnio, 
the  Emperor  ceded  to  France  the  Austrian  possessions  in 
Lombardy  and  in  the  Netherlands,  and  agreed 
TPMityorcam-    to  the  establishment  of  a  Cisalpine  Republic, 
St.  17.  *  formed  out  of  Austrian   Lombardy,  the  Vene- 

tian territory  west  of  the  Adige,  and  the 
districts  hitherto  composing  the  new  Cispadane  State. 
France  took  the  Ionian  Islands,  Austria  the  City  of  Venice, 
with  I  stria  and  Dalmatid,  and  the  Venetian  mainland  east  of 
the  Adige.  For  the  conclusion  of  peace  between  France  and 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  it  was  agreed  that  a  Congress 
should  meet  at  Rastadt ;  but  a  secret  article  provided  that 
the  Emperor  should  use  his  efforts  to  gain  for  France  the 
whole  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  except  a  tract  including  the 
Prussian  Duchies  of  Cleve  and  Guelders.  With  humorous 
duplicity  the  French  Government,  which  had  promised 
Prussia  the  Bishopric  of  Munster  in  return  for  this  very 
district,  now  pledged  itself  to  Austria  that  Prussia  should 
receive  no  extension  whatever,  and  affected  to  exclude  the 
Prussian  Duchies  from  the  Rhenish  territory  which  was  to  be 
made  over  to  France.  Austria  was  promised  the  independent 
Bishopric  of  Salzburg,  and  that  portion  of  Bavaria  which  lies 
between  the  Inn  and  the  Salza.  The  secular  princes  dis- 
possessed in  the  Rhenish  Provinces  were  to  be  compensated 
in  the  interior  of  the  Empire  by  a  scheme  framed  in  concert 
with  France. 

The  immense  advantages  which  the  Treaty  of  CaitiXM) 
Formio  gave  to  France — its  extension  over 
fiSa'cernMuiy  *^®  Netherlands  and  the  Rhenish  Provinces, 
and  the  virtual  annexation  of  Lombardy, 
Modena,  and  the  Papal  Legations  under  the  form  of  a 
client-republic — were  not  out  of  proportion  to  its  splendid 
mihtary  successes.  Far  otherwise  was  it  with  Austria. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Archduke's  campaign  of  1796, 
the  warfare  of  the  last   three  years  had  brought  Austria 

Bonaparte  started  up  in  a  violent  rage,  and  poured  out  a  flood  of  abuse,  at  the  same 
time  scratching  his  name  illegibly  at  the  foot  of  the  statement  whidi  he  ha-^  handed 
in  as  protocol.  Then  without  waiting  for  our  signatures,  he  put  on  his  hat  io  the 
conference -room  itself,  and  left  us.  Until  he  was  in  the  street  he  continued  to 
vociferate  in  a  maimer  that  could  only  be  ascribed  to  intoxication,  though  Clarke 
and  the  rest  of  his  suite,  who  were  waiting  in  the  hall,  did  their  best  to  restrain  bim." 
*'  He  behaved  as  if  he  had  escaped  from  a  lunatic  as>'lum.  His  own  people  are  all 
agreed  about  this."     HUflfer,  Oestreich  und  Preussen,  p.  453. 
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aothiogbot  a  series  of  disasters;  yet  Aastria  gained  by  the 
Treaty  of  Campo  Forraio  as  much  aisat.lost.  In  the  place  of 
the  distant  Netherlands  and  of  Milak  it  gained,  in  Venice  and 
Dalmatia,  a  territory  touching  its  own,  i^early  equal  to  the 
Netherlands  and  Milan  together  in  popuiatioiir  and  so  situated 
as  to  enable  Austria  to  become  one  of  «th^«  naval  Powers 
of  the  Mediterranean.  The  price  which  Ai^tria  paid  was 
the  abandonment  of  Germany,  a  matter  whiclv  ic  spite  of 
Tbogut's  protests,  disturbed  the  Court  of  Vienna  9iZ  Httle  as 
the  b^rayal  of  Venice  disturbed  Bonaparte.  The' Rhenish 
Provinces  were  surrendered  to  the  stranger ;  German  districts 
were  to  be  handed  over  to  compensate  the  ejected  Sovereigiis 
of  Holland  and  of  Modena ;  the  internal  condition  and  orde^- 
of  the  Empire  were  to  be  superseded  by  one  framed  not  for 
the  purpose  of  benefiting  Germany,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
extending  the  influence  of  France. 

As  defenders  of  Germany,  both  Prussia  and  Austria  had 
been  found  wanting.  The  latter  Power  seemed  to  have 
reaped  in  Italy  the  reward  of  its  firmness 
in  prolonging  the  war.  Bonaparte  ridiculed  SEJJ^'®^^*"*' 
the  men  who,  in  the  earlier  spirit  of  the  Revo- 
htion,  desired  to  found  a  freer  political  system  in  Europe 
upon  the  ruins  of  Austria's  power.  **  I  have  not  drawn 
my  support  in  Italy,"  he  wrote  to  Talleyrand  (Oct.  7), 
"from  the  love  of  the  peoples  for  liberty  and  equality,  or  at 
least  but  a  very  feeble  support.  The  real  support  of  the 
tmiy  of  Italy  has  been  its  own  discipline,  .  .  .  above  all, 
our  promptitude  in  repressing  malcontents  and  punishing 
those  who  declared  against  us.  This  is  history ;  what  I  say 
in  my  proclamations  and  speeches  is  a  romance.  ...  If 
we  return  to  the  foreign  policy  of  17931  we  shall  do  so  knowing 
that  a  different  policy  has  Inrought  us  success,  and  that  we 
have  no  longer  the  great  masses  of  1793  to  enrol  in  our  armies, 
nor  the  support  of  an  enthusiasm  which  has  its  day  and  does 
not  return."  Austria  might  well,  for  the  present,  be  left  in 
some  strength,  and  France  was  fortunate  to  have  so  dangerous 
an  enemy  off  her  hands.  England  required  the  whole  forces 
of  the  Republic.  "The  present  situation,"  wrote  Bonaparte, 
after  the  Peace  of  Campo  Formio,  **  offers  us  a  good  chance. 
We  must  set  all  our  strength  upon  the  sea ;  we  must  destroy 
England ;  and  the  Continent  is  at  our  feet." 

it  had  beeo  the  natural  hope  of  the  earlier  Republicans 
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that  the  Spanish  and.  the  Dutch  navies,  if  they  could  be 
brought  to  the  side  cA  France,  would  make  France  superior 

to  Great  Bfitain  as  a  maritime  Power.  The  con- 
Battles^  of  St.  quest -of  Holland  had  been  planned  by  Carnot  as 
14,  797.  and  thd' fiFst  step  towaxds  an  invasion  of  England. 
Camperdoum,  jr^j^  ^^ilc  these  plans  seemed  to  be  approach- 
'  in^  their  fulfilment.  Holland  was  won ;  Spain 
first  madb  peace,  and  then  entered  into  alliance  with  the 
Directory-(Aug.  1796).  But  each  increase  in  the  naval  forces 
of  the  Republic  only  gave  the  admirals  of  Great  Britain  new 
material  to  destroy.  The  Spanish  fleet  was  beaten  by  Janis 
off-St.  Vincent ;  even  the  mutiny  of  the  British  squadrons  at 
Spithead  and  the  Nore,  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  17971 
Isaused  no  change  in  the  naval  situation  in  the  North  Sea. 
Duncan,  who  was  blockading  the  Dutch  fleet  in  the  Texel 
when  his  own  squadron  joined  the  mutineers,  continued  the 
blockade  with  one  ship  beside  his  own,  signalling  all  the 
while  as  if  the  whole  fleet  were  at  his  back ;  until  the  misused 
seamen,  who  had  lately  turned  their  guns  upon  the  Thames, 
returned  to  the  admiral,  and  earned  his  forgiveness  by 
destroying  the  Dutch  at  Camperdown  as  soon  as  they  ven- 
tured out  of  shelter. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  at  any  time  after  his  return  from 
Italy  Bonaparte  seriously  entertained  the  project  of  invading 

England.  The  plan  was  at  any  rate  soon 
Bonaparte  abandoned,  and  the  preparations,  which  caused 

about  to mvade  ^      -  •       ai_       t-      i«  i  ^  x 

Egypt.  great  alarm  m  the   English  coast -towns,  were 

continued  only  for  the  purpose  of  disguising 
Bonaparte's  real  design  of  an  attack  upon  Egypt.  From  the 
beginning  of  his  career  Bonaparte's  thoughts  had  turned 
towards  the  vast  and  undefended  East.  While  still  little 
known,  he  had  asked  the  French  Government  to  send  him  to 
Constantinople  to  organise  the  Turkish  army ;  as  soon  as 
Venice  fell  into  his  hands,  he  had  seized  the  Ionian  Islands 
as  the  base  for  a  future  conquest  of  the  Levant.  Every 
engagement  that  confirmed  the  superiority  of  England  upon 
the  western  seas  gave  additional  reason  for  attacking  her 
where  her  power  was  most  precarious,  in  the  East.  Bonaparte 
knew  that  Alexander  had  conquered  the  country  of  the  Indus 
by  a  land-march  from  the  Mediterranean,  and  this  was 
perhaps  all  the  information  which  he  possessed  regarding  the 
approaches  to  India;   but  it   was   enough   to  fix  his  mind 
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apoQ  the  conquest  of  Egypt  and  S3nia,  as  the  first  step 
towards  the  destruction  of  the  Asiatic  Empire  of  England. 
Mingled  with  the  design  upon  India  was  a  dream  of  over- 
throwing the  Mohammedan  Government  of  Turkey,  and 
attacking  Austria  froni  the  East  with  an  army  drawn  from  the 
liberated  Christian  races  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  The  very 
vagueness  of  a  scheme  of  Eastern  conquest  made  it  the  more 
attractive  to  Bonaparte's  genius  and  ambition.  Nor  was 
there  any  inclination  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  detain 
the  general  at  home.  The  Directory,  little  concerned  with 
the  real  merits  or  dangers  of  the  enterprise,  consented  to 
Bonaparte's  project  of  an  attack  upon  Egypt,  thankful  for  any 
opportimity  of  loosening  the  grasp  which  was  now  closing  so 
&mly  upon  themselves. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

Congress  of  Rasudt— The  Rhenish  Provinces  ceded^Ecdedudcd  Slatw  of 
Germany  suppre.sed— French  intervention  in  Switzerland— Helvetic  Rcpablie— 
The  French  invade  the  Papal  St;^es— Roman  Republic— Expedition  to  Egypt— 
Battle  of  the  Nil  <— Coalition  of  1798— Ferdinand  of  Naples  enters  Rome— Mick'ft 
defeats — French  enter  Naples— Part henopean  Republic— War  whh  Aosumand 
Russia— Battle  of  Stockach- Murder  of  th^  French  Envoys  at  Rattadt — Cam- 
paign  in  Lomhardy—  Reif^n  of  Terror  at  Naples — Au&trian  designs  opon  Italy— 
Suvaroflf  and  the  Au^tr-ans — Campaign  in  Switzerland — Campaign  in  Holland- 
Bonaparte  returns  from  Egypt— Coupd'e tat  of  x8  Brumaire — Coostitotion  of 
X799 — System  of  Bonaparte  in  France — Its  effect  on  the  influence  of  Fimnoe 
abroad. 

The  public  articles  of  the  Treaty  of  Campo  Formio  contained 
only  the  terms  which  had   been  agreed  upon    by   France 

and  Austria  in  relation  to  Italy  and  the  Nether- 
Congress  of  lands :  the  conditions  of  peace  between  France 
1797.    *  and    the    Germanic     Body,    which    had    been 

secretly  arranged  between  France  and  the  two 
leading  Powers,  were  referred  by  a  diplomatic  fiction  to  a 
Congress  that  was  to  assemble  at  Rastadt.  Accordingly, 
after  Prussia  and  Austria  had  each  signed  an  agreement 
abandoning  the  Rhenish  Provinces,  the  Congress  was  duly 
summoned.  As  if  in  mockery  of  his  helpless  countrymen,  the 
Emperor  informed  the  members  of  the  Diet  that  **  in  unshaken 
fidelity  to  the  great  principle  of  the  unity  and  indivisibility  of 
the  German  Empire,  they  were  to  maintain  the  common 
interests  of  the  Fatherland  with  noble  conscientiousness  and 
German  steadfastness;  and  so,  united  with  their  imperial 
head,  to  promote  a  just  and  lasting  peace,  founded  upon  the 
basis  of  the  integrity  of  the  Empire  and  of  its  Constitution."* 
Thus  the  Congress  was  convoked  upon  the  pretence  of  pre- 
serving what    the    two  greater   States   had  determined  to 

*  HSusser,  Deutsche  Geschichte,  ii.  147.  Vivenot,  Rastadter  Congress,  p.  17. 
Von  Lang,  Memoiren,  i.  33.  It  is  alleged  that  the  official  who  drew  up  this  document 
had  not  been  made  acquainted  with  the  Mcret  clauses. 
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sacrifice ;    wMl^   it^    t^al    ohjqct,   the   suppression    of  the 
ccdcsiastical  principalities  and  the  Cttrtailmeot  gf"^^^^"^! 

>nn^^Y  pf^f  nT"^  ^^'  "^"""^^ 

16  Congress  was  composed  of  two  French  envoys,  of  the 
representatives  of  Prussia  and  Austria,  and  of  a  committee, 
nombering  with    their  secretaries    seventy-four 
persons,  appointed    by  the    Diet  of    Ratisbon.     ^'glSuSL.^ 
But  the   recognised    negotiators   formed    only 
a  small  part  of   the   diplomatists  who  flocked  to   Rastadt 
in  the  hope    of    picking  up  something  from  the  wreck  of 
the  Empire.      Every  petty  German    sovereign,  even  com- 
munities which  possessed  no  political  rights  at  all,  thought 
it  necessary  to    have  an  agent    on   the  spot,  in   order  to 
filch,  if  possible,  some  trifling  advantage  from  a  neighbour,  or 
to  catch  the  first  rumour  of  a  proposed  annexation.     It  was 
the  saturnalia  of  the  whole  tribe  of  busybodies  and  intriguers 
who  passed  in  Germany  for  men  of  state.     They  spied  upon 
one  another;    they  bribed  the  secretaries  and  doorkeepers, 
they  bribed   the    very    cooks    and    coachmen,   of    the    two 
omnipotent   French  envoys.      Of   the    national   humiliation 
of  Germany,  of  the  dishonour  attaching  to  the  loss  of  entire 
provinces  and   the  reorganisation  of  what  remained  at  the 
bidding  of  the  stranger,  there  seems  to  have  been  no  sense  in 
the  poUtical  circles  of  the  day.     The  collapse  of  the  Empire 
was  viewed  rather  as  a  subject  of  merriment.     A  gaiety  of  life 
and  language  prevailed,  impossible  among  men  who  did  not 
consider  themselves  as  the  spectators  of  a  comedy.     Cobenzl, 
the  chief  Austrian  plenipotentiary,  took  his  travels  in  a  fly, 
because  his  mistress,  the  citoycnne  Hyacinthe,  had  decamped 
with  all  his  carriages  and  horses.      A    witty  but    profane 
pamphlet  was  circulated,  in  which  the  impending  sacriflce 
of  the  Empire  was  described  in  language  borrowed  from  the 
Gospel  narrative,  Prussia  taking  the  part  of  Judas  Iscariot, 
Austria  that  of  Pontius  Pilate,  the  Congress  itself  being  the 
chief  priests  and  Pharisees  assembling  that  they  may  take 
the  Holy  Roman   Empire  by  craft,  while  the  army  of  the 
Empire  figures  as  the  **  multitude  who   smote  upon  their 
bteasts  and  departed.'*     In  the  utter  absence  of  any  German 
pride  or  patriotism  the  French  envoys  not  only  obtained  the 
territory  that  they  required,  but  successfully  embroiled  the 
two  leading  Powers  with  one  another,  and  accustomed  the 
B*inor  States  to  look  to  France  for  their  own  promotion  at 
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the  cost  of  their  neighbours.  The  contradictory  pledgM 
which  the  French  Government  had  given  to  Aastria  and 
to  Prussia  caused  it  no  embarrassment.  To  deceive  one  of 
the  two  powers  was  to  win  the  gratitude  of  the  other;  and 
the  Directory  determined  to  fulfil  its  engagement  to  ProMia 
at  the  expense  of  the  bishoprics,  and  to  ignore  what  it  had 
promised  to  Austria  at  the  expense  of  Bavaria. 

A  momentary  difficulty  arose  upon  the  opening  of  the 
Congress,  when  it  appeared  that,  misled  by  the  Emperor's 
protestations,  the  Diet  had  only  empowered  its  Committee  to 
treat  upon  the  basis  of  the  integrity  of  the  Empire  (Dec.  9). 
The  French  declined  to  negotiate  until  the  Committee  had 
procured  full  powers :   and  the  prospects  of  the  integrity  of 

the  Empire  were  made  clear  enough  a  few  days 
^v"ii?er^      later  by  the  entr>'  of  the  French  into  Mainz, 

and  the  formal  organisation  of  the  Rhenish 
Provinces  as  four  French  Departments.  In  due  course  a 
decree  of  the  Diet  arrived,  empowering  the  Committee  io 
negotiate  at  their  discretion :  and  for  some  weeks  after 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Rhenish  Provinces  had  been  sub- 
jected to  the  laws,  the  magistracy,  and  the  taxation  of 
France,  the  Committee  deliberated  upon  the  proposal  for 
their  cession  with  as  much  minuteness  and  as  much  im- 
partiality as  if  it  had  been  a  point  of  speculative  philosophy. 
At  length  the  French  put  an  end  to  the  tedious  trifling,  and 
proceeded  to  the  question  of  compensation  for  the  dis- 
possessed lay  Princes.  This  they  proposed  to  effect  by  means 
of  the  disestablishment,   or  secularisation,  of  ecclesiastical 

States  in  the  interior  of  Germany.  Prussia 
Eccie5iastical  eagerly  Supported  the  French  proposal,  both 
&upp*resscd.         with   a    view    to   the   annexation  of  the  great 

Bishopric  of  Miinstcr,  and  from  ancient  hostility 
to  the  ecclesiastical  States  as  instruments  and  allies  of 
Catholic  Austria.  The  Emperor  opposed  the  destruction 
of  his  faithful  dependents;  tht^  ecclesiastical  princes  them-. 
selves  raised  a  bitter  outcry,  and  demonstrated  that  the  fall 
of  their  order  would  unloose  the  keystone  of  the  political 
system  of  Europe ;  but  they  found  few  friends.  If  Prussia 
coveted  the  great  spoils  of  Miinstcr,  the  minor  sovereigns, 
as  a  rule,  were  just  as  cai^cr  for  tlie  convents  and  abbeys  that 
broke  the  continuitv  of  their  own  territories:  onlv  the  feeblest 
of  all  the  members  of  the  Empire,  the  counts,  the  knights. 
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ad  the  cities,  feh  a  respectful  sympathy  for  their  ecclesiastical 
HMghhoora,  and  foresaw  that  in  a  system  of  anne^tatifiP-^hsu^ 
cnn  torn  would  come  next.  The  principle  of<^^ularisation^ 
was  accepted  by  the  Congress  without  much  difficulty,  all  the" 
energy  of  debate  being  reserved  for  the  discussion  of  details : 
anangeiBenta  which  were  to  transfer  a  few  miles  of  ground 
ssd  haH  a  dozen  custom-houses  from  some  bankrupt  eccle- 
siastic to  some  French-bought  duke  excited  more  interest 
in  Germany  than  the  loss  of  the  Rhenish  Provinces,  and 
the  subjection  of  a  tenth  part  of  the  German  nation  to  a 
fioRign  mle. 

One  more  question  was  unexpectedly  presented  to  the 
Congress.  After  proclaiming  for  six  years  that  the  Rhiue 
the  natural  boundary  of  France,  the  French  Government 
that  a  river  cannot  be  a  military  frontier  at  all. 
Of  what  service,  urged  the  French  plenipotentiaries,  were 
Sftrasbnrg  and  Mainz,  so  long  as  they  were  commanded  by  the  v 
guns  on  the  opposite  bank  ?  If  the  Rhine  was  to  be  of  any  ' 
use  to  France,  France  must  be  put  in  possession  of  the 
Softresses  of  Kehl  and  Castel  upon  the  German  side.  Out- 
ngeons  as  such  a  demand  appears,  it  found  supporters  among 
the  venal  poHticians  of  the  smaller  Courts,  and  furnished  the 
Ceounittee  with  material  for  arguments  that  extended  over 
four  months.  But  the  policy  of  Austria  was  now  taking  a 
diiection  that  rendered  the  resolutions  of  the  Congress  of 
very  little  importance.  It  had  become  clear  that  France  was 
ioclining  to  an  alliance  with  Prussia,  and  that  the  Bavarian 
aanexations  promised  to  Austria  by  the  secret  articles  of 
Campo  Formio  were  to  be  withheld.  Hj p,p  nr,Ty^,\r^^^^  \yy 
flbe  failure  of  a  private  negotiation  in  Alsace,  that  the  French 
neither  be  content  with  t^ir  gains  "of  1 797  ,jn^f  permit 
a  to  extend  its  territory  in  Kalyi  Thugut  detenntned 
S^lwygWaJ*  tJT  the    war.*     In  spite   of  a 

yOWeifuI  OppOSltfoiTat  COUrC  ThugUt's  stubborn      Austria   deter. 

vili  still  controlled  the  fortune  of  Austria :  and     17^. 
the   aggressions    of    the    French    Republic    in 
Svitjerland  and  the  Papal  States,  at  the  moment  when  it 
dictating  terms  of  peace  to  the  Empire,  gave  only  too 
cause  for  the  formation  of  a  new  European  league. 

ToBtannooce  qti'il  itrz.  de  toute  impossibility  de  finir  avec  ces  gueux  d« 
aatremeot  que  par  moyens  de  fermet^."      Thugut,  ii.  x*f.      For  th« 
ac  Sdtt,  sec  Htftoriscbc  Zcitschiift^  xxiii.  a^. 
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At  the  close  of  the  last  century  there  was  no  country 
where  the  spirit  of  Republican  fr^dom  was  so  strong,  or 
where  the  conditions  of  life  were  so  level, 
Ftaich  inter*  as  in  Switzerland ;  its  inhabitants,  however, 
Switaeriand.  were  far  from  enjojdng  complete  political 
equality.  There  were  districts  which  stood  in  the 
relation  of  subject  dependencies  to  one  or  other  of  the  ruling 
cantons :  the  Pays  de  Vaud  was  governed  by  an  officer  from 
Berne ;  the  valley  of  the  Ticino  belonged  to  Uri ;  and  in  most 
of  the  sovereign  cantons  themselves  authority  was  vested  in  a 
close  circle  of  patrician  families.  Thus,  although  Switzerland 
was  free  from  the  more  oppressive  distinctions  of  caste,  and 
the  Governments,  even  where  not  democratic,  were  usually 
just  and  temperate,  a  sufficiently  large  class  was  excluded 
from  political  rights  to  give  scope  to  an  agitation  which 
received  its  impulse  from  Paris.  It  was  indeed  among  com- 
munities advanced  in  comfort  and  intelligence,  and  divided 
from  those  who  governed  them  by  no  great  barrier  of  wealth 
and  prestige,  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Revolution  found  a 
circulation  which  they  could  never  gain  among  the  hereditary 
serfs  of  Prussia  or  the  priest-ridden  peasantry  of  the  "Roman 
States.  As  early  as  the  year  1792  a  French  army  had  entered 
the  territory  of  Geneva,  in  order  to  co-operate  with  the 
democratic  party  in  the  city.  The  movement  was,  however, 
checked  by  the  resolute  action  of  the  Bernese  Senate ;  and 
the  relations  of  France  to  the  Federal  Government  had 
subsequently  been  kept  upon  a  friendly  footing  by  the  good 
sense  of  Barthelemy,  the  French  ambassador  at  Berne,  and 
the  discretion  with  which  the  Swiss  Government  avoided 
every  occasion  of  offence.  On  the  conquest  of  Northern 
Italy,  Bonaparte  was  brought  into  direct  connection  with 
Swiss  affairs  by  a  reference  of  certain  points  in  dispute  to  his 
authority  as  arbitrator.  Bonaparte  solved  the  difficulty  by 
annexing  the  district  of  the  Valteline  to  the  Cisalpine 
Republic ;  and  from  that  time  he  continued  in  communication 
with  the  Swiss  democratic  leaders  on  the  subject  of  a  French 
intervention  in  Switzerland,  the  real  purpose  of  which  was  to 
secure  the  treasure  of  Berne,  and  to  organise  a  government, 
like  that  of  Holland  and  the  Cisalpine  Republic,  in  immediate 
dependence  upon  France. 

At  length  the  moment  for  armed  interference  arrived.  On 
the  15th  December,  1797,  a  French  force  entered  the  Bishopdc. 
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of  Basle,  and  gave  the  signal  for  insurrection  in  the  Pays  de 
Vaad.     The  Senate   of  Berne  summoned  the  Diet  of  the 
Confederacy  to  provide  for  the  common  defence : 
the  oath  of  federation  was  renewed,  and  a  de-    y**"  ***••«• 
cree  was  passed  calling  out  the  Federal  army.    Swm  Feden^ 
It  was  now  announced  by  the  French  that  they    ^l-^""** 
would  support  the  Vaudois  revolutionary  party, 
if  attacked.    The  Bernese  troops,  however,  advanced  ;  and  the 
bearer  of  a  flag  of  truce  having  been  accidentally  killed,  war 
was  declared  between  the  French  Republic  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  Berne.    Democratic  movements  immediately  followed 
in  the  northern  and  western  cantons ;  the  Bernese  Govern- 
ment attempted  to  negotiate  with  the  French  invaders,  but 
discovered  that  no  terms  would  be  accepted  short  of  the 
entire    destruction    of  the    existing    Federal    Constitution. 
Hostilities  commenced;    and  the  Bernese  troops,  supported 
by  contingents  from  most  of  the  other  cantons,  offered  a 
brave  but  ineffectual  resistance  to  the  advance  of  the  French, 
who  entered  the  Federal  capital  on  the  6th  of  March,  1798. 
The  treasure  of  Berne,  amounting  to  about  ;f  800,000,  accu- 
mulated by  ages  of  thrift  and  good  management,  was  seized 
in  order  to  provide  for  Bonaparte*s  next  campaign,  and  for  a 
host  of  voracious  soldiers  and  contractors.     A  system  of 
robbery    and   extortion,    more    shameless    even    than    that 
practised   in  Italy,  was  put  in  force  against   the  cantonal 
governments,  against  the  monasteries,  and  against  private 
individuals.     In  compensation  for  the  material  losses  inflicted 
upon  the  country,  the  new  Helvetic  Republic,) 
one  and  indivisible,  was  proclaimed  at  Aarau.    Helvetic  Re- 
It  conferred  an  equality  of  political  rights  upon    ??.         **" 
all  natives  of  Switzerland,  and  substituted  for 
the  ancient  varieties  of  cantonal  sovereignty  a  single  national 
government,  composed,  like  that  of  France,  of  a  Directory 
and  two  Councils  of  Legislature. 

The  towns  and  districts  which  had  been  hitherto  excluded 
from  a  share  in  government  welcomed  a  change  which 
seemed  to  place  them  on  a  level  with  their  former  superiors : 
the  mountain-cantons  fought  with  traditional  heroism  in 
defence  of  the  hberties  which  they  had  inherited  from  their 
fathers;  but  they  were  compelled,  one  after  another,  to 
submit  to  the  overwhelming  force  of  France,  and  to  accept 
tbe  new  constitution.    Yet,  even  now,  when  peace  seemed  to 
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have  been  restored,  and  the  wholepurpose  of  France  attained, 
the  tyranny  and  violence  of  the  invaders  exhausted  the 
endurance  of  a  spirited  people.  The  magistrates  of  the 
Republic  were  expelled  from  office  at  the  word  of  a  French 
Commission;  hostages  were  seized;  at  length  an  oath  el 
allegiance  to  the  new  order  was  required  as  a  conditkm  for 
the  evacuation  of  Switzerland  by  the  French  army.  Revolt 
broke  out  in  Unterwalden,  and  a  handful  of  peasants  met  the 
French  army  at  the  village  of  Stanz,  near  the  eastern  shore 
of  the  Lake  of  Lucerne  (Sept.  8).  There  for  three  days  they 
fought  with  unyielding  courage.  Their  resistance  inflamed 
the  French  to  a  cruel  vengeance;  slaughtered  families  and 
burning  villages  renewed,  in  this  so-called  crusade  of  liberty, 
the  savagery  of  ancient  war. 

Intrigues  at  Rome  paved  the  way  for  a  French  intervention 

in  the  affairs  of  the  Papal   States,  coincident  in  time   with 

the  invasion  of  Switzerland.    The  residence  of 

French  in-      the  French  ambassador  at  Rome,  Joseph  Bona- 

Romr  "*       parte,  was  the  centre  of  a  democratic  agitation. 

The  men  who  moved  about  him  were  in  great 

part    strangers   from  the   north    of    Italy,  but  they  found 

adherents  in  the  middle  and  professional  classes  in   Rome 

itself,  although  the  mass  of  the  poor  people,  as  well  as  the 

numerous  body  whose  salaries  or  profits    depended    upon 

ecclesiastical  expenditure,  were  devoted  to  the  priests  and  the 

Papacy.    In  anticipation  of  disturbances,  the  Government 

ordered  companies  of  soldiers  to  patrol  the  city.     A  collision 

occurred  on  the  28th  December,  1797,  between  the  patrols  and 

a  band  of  revolutionists,  who,  being  roughly  handled  by  the 

populace  as  well  as  by  the  soldiers,  made  their  way  for 

protection  to  the  courtyard  of  the  Palazzo  Corsini,  where 

Joseph  Bonaparte  resided.     Here,  in  the  midst  of  a  confused 

struggle.  General   Duphot,  a  member  of  the  Embassy,  was 

shot  by  a  Papal  soldier.* 

The  French  had  now  the  pretext  against  the  Papal 
Government  which  they  desired.  Joseph  Bonaparte  instantly 
left  the  city,  and  orders  were  sent  to  Berthier,  chief  of  the 
staff  in  northern  Italy,  to  march  upon  Rome.  Berthier 
advanced  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  towns  and  the  curses 
of  the  peasantry,  and  entered  Rome  on  the  loth  of  February, 

*  Botu,  lib.  xiii.    Letters  of  Mr.  J.  Denharo  and  oUiert  in  Records :  SicU/, 
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1798.    Events  had  produced  in  the  capital  a  much  stronger 

inclination  towards  change  than  existed  on  the  approach  of 

Bonaparte  a  year  before.    The  treaty  of  To- 

lentino  had  shaken  the   prestige  of  Papal  au-    Berthicr  enter* 

thority ;  the  loss  of  so  many  well-known  works    17^**   *    *^ 

of  art,  the  imposition   of  new   and   unpopular 

taxes,  had  excited  as  much  hatred    against    the    defeated 

government  as  against    the    extortionate  conquerors ;  even 

among  the  clergy  and  their  retainers  the  sale  of  a  portion  of 

the  Church-lands  and  the  curtailment   of   the    old    Papal 

splendours  had  produced  alienation  and  discontent.    There 

existed  too  within  the  Italian  Church  itself  a  reforming  party, 

lately  headed  by  Ricci,  bishop  of  Pistoia,  which  claimed  a 

higtier  d^ree  of  independence  for  the  clergy,  and  condemned 

the  assumption  of  universal  authority  by  the   Roman   See. 

The  ill-judged  exercise  of  the  Pope's  temporal  power  during 

the  last  six  years  had  gained  many  converts  to  the  opinion 

that  the  head  of  the  Church  would  best  perform  his  office  if 

emancipated  from  a  worldly  sovereignty,  and  restored  to  his 

original  position  of  the  first  among  the  bishops.    Thus,  on  its 

approach  to  Rome,  the  Republican  army  found  the  city  ripe 

for  revolution.    On  the  15th  of  February  an  excited  multitude 

assembled  in  the  Forum,  and,  after  planting  the  tree  of 

liberty  in  front  of  the  Capitol,  renounced  the  authority  of  the 

Pope,  and  declared  that  the  Roman  people  con- 

stituted  itself  a  free   Republic.    The  resolution    Roman  Repub- 

was  conveyed  to  Berthier,  who  recognised  the    17^8. 

Roman  Commonwealth,  and  made  a  procession 

through  the  city  with  the  solemnity  of  an  ancient  triumph. 

The  Pope  shut  himself  up  in  the  Vatican.     His  Swiss  guard 

was  removed,  and  replaced  by  one  composed  of    French 

soldiers,  at  whose  hands  the  Pontiff,  now  in  his  eighty  first 

year,  suffered   unworthy  insults.     He  was  then  required  to 

renounce  his  temporal  power,  and,   upon   his  refusal,  was 

removed  to  Tuscany,  and  afterwards  beyond  the  Alps  to 

Valence,  where  in   1799  he  died,   attended    by    a    solitary 

ecclesiastic. 

In  the  liberated  capital  a  course  of  spoliation  began,  more 
thorough  and  systematic  than  any  that  the  French  had  yet 
efiiected.  The  riches  of  Rome  brought  all  the  brokers  and 
eontractors  of  Paris  to  the  spot.  The  museums,  the  Papal 
s,  and  the  palaces  of  many  of  the  nobility  were 
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robbed  of  every  article  that  could  be  moved ;  the  very  fixtures 
were  cut  away,  when  worth  the  carriage.  On  the  first  meeting 
of  the  National  Institute  in  the  Vatican  it  was  found  that  the 
doors  had  lost  their  locks ;  and  when,  by  order  of  the  French, 
masses  were  celebrated  in  the  churches  in  expiation  of  the 
death  of  Duphot,  the  patrols  who  were  placed  at  the  gates  to 
preserve  order  rushed  in  and  seized  the  sacred  vessels.  Yet 
the  general  robbery  was  far  less  the  work  of  the  army  than  of 
the  agents  and  contractors  sent  by  the  Government.  In  the 
midst  of  endless  peculation  the  soldiers  were  in  want  of  their 
pay  and  their  food.  A  sense  of  the  dishonour  done  to  France 
arose  at  length  in  the  subordinate  ranks  of  the  army;  and 
General  Massena,  who  succeeded  Berthier,  was  forced  to  quit 
his  command  in  consequence  of  the  protests  of  the  soldiery 
against  a  system  to  which  Massena  had  conspicuously  given 
his  personal  sanction.  It  remained  to  embody  the  recovered 
liberties  of  Rome  in  a  Republican  Constitution,  which  was,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  a  reproduction  of  the  French  Directory 
and  Councils  of  Legislature,  under  the  practical  control  of  the 
French  general  in  command.  What  Rome  had  given  to  the 
Revolution  in  the  fashion  of  classical  expressions  was  now 
more  than  repaid.  The  Directors  were  styled  Consuls ;  the 
divisions  of  the  Legislature  were  known  as  the  Senate  and 
the  Tribunate;  the  Praetorship  and  the  Quaestorship  were 
recalled  to  life  in  the  Courts  of  Justice.  That  the  new  era 
might  not  want  its  classical  memorial,  a  medal  was  struck, 
with  the  image  and  superscription  of  Roman  heroism,  to 
"  Berthier,  the  restorer  of  the  city,"  and  to  "  Gaul,  the 
salvation  of  the  human  race." 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  these  enterprises  in  Switzerland  and 
Central  Italy  that  the  Directory  assembled  the  forces  which 

Bonaparte  was  to  lea^  to  the  East.  The  port  of 
Expedition  to  embarkation  was  Toulon ;  and  there,  on  the  9th 
17^1*'*    ^^*       of  May,  1798,  Bonaparte  took  the  command  of 

the  most  formidable  armament  that  had  ever 
left  the  French  shores.  Great  Britain  was  still  but  feebly 
represented  in  the  Mediterranean,  a  detachment  from 
St.  Vincent's  fleet  at  Cadiz,  placed  under  the  command  of 
Nelson,  being  the  sole  British  force  in  these  waters.  Heavy 
reinforcements  were  at  hand;  but  in  the  meantime  Nelson 
had  been  driven  by  stress  of  weather  from  his  watch  upon 
Toulon.    On  the  19th  of  May  the  French  armament  put  out 
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to  sea,  its  destination  being  still  kept  secret  from  the  soldiers 
themselves.  It  appeared  before  Malta  on  the  i6th  of  June. 
By  the  treachery  of  the  knights  Bonaparte  was  put  in  pos- 
session of  this  stronghold,  which  he  could  not  even  have 
attempted  to  besiege.  After  a  short  delay  the  voyage  was 
resumed,  and  the  fleet  reached  Alexandria  without  having 
fallen  in  with  the  English,  who  had  now  received  their 
reinforcements.  The  landing  was  safely  effected,  and 
Alexandria  fell  at  the  first  assault.  After  five  days  the 
army  advanced  upon  Cairo.  At  the  foot  of  the  Pyramids 
the  Mameluke  cavalry  vainly  threw  themselves  upon  Bona- 
parte's soldiers.  They  were  repulsed  with  enormous  loss  on 
their  own  side  and  scarcely  any  on  that  of  the  French.  Their 
camp  was  stormed ;  Cairo  was  occupied ;  and  there  no  longer 
existed  a  force  in  Egypt  capable  of  offering  any  serious 
resistance  to  the  invaders. 

But  the  fortune  which  had  brought  Bonaparte's  army  safe 
into  the  Egyptian  capital  was  destined  to  be  purchased  by  the 
utter  destruction  of  his  fleet.     Nelson  had  passed  the  French 
in  the  night,  when,  after  much  perplexity,  he  decided  on 
sailing  in  the  direction  of  Egypt.    Arriving  at  Alexandria 
before  his  prey,  he  had  hurried  off  in  an  imaginary  pursuit  to 
Rhodes  and  Crete.    At  length  he  received  information  which 
led  him  to  visit  Alexandria  a  second  time.     He  found  the 
French  fleet,  numbering  thirteen  ships  of  the  line  and  four 
frigates,  at  anchor  in  Aboukir  Bay.*    His  own  fleet  was 
slightly   inferior    in    men    and    guns,    but    he 
entered  battle  with  a  presentiment  of  the  com-     ^"]*  J^^  'J** 
pleteness  of  his  victory.     Other  naval  battles 
have  been  fought  with  larger  forces;    no  destruction  was 
ever  so  complete  as  that  of  the  Battle  of  the  Nile  (August 
i).   Two  ships  of  the  line  and  two  frigates,  out  of  the  seven- 
teen sail  that  met   Nelson,  alone  escaped  from  his  hands. 
Of  eleven  thousand  officers  and  men,  nine  thousand  were 
taken  prisoners,  or  perished  in  the  engagement.    The  army  of 
Bonaparte  was  cut  off  from  aU  hope  of  support  or  return ; 
the  Republic  was  deprived  of  communication  with  its  best 
troops  and  its  greatest  general. 

A  coalition  was  now  gathering  against  France  superior  to 
that  of  X793  in  the  support  of  Russia  and  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  although  Spain  was  now  on  the  side  of  the  Republic, 

*  NeltOQ  D«spatchot,  iu.  48. 
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and    Prussia,  in    spite   of  the    warnings   of  the  last  two 
years,  refused  to  stir  from  its  neutrality.    The  death  of  the 

Empress    Catherine,    and    the    accession    of 
^^iSS!?*^      Paul,  had    caused  a  most  serious   change   in    < 

the  prospects  of  Europe.  lij^l^erto  thepoUey 
of  the  Russian  Court  had  been  to  ^mbroif  the"  Western 
Powers  with  one  another,  and  to  confine  its  efforts  against 
the  French  Republic  to  promises  and  assurances ;  with  Paul, 
after  an  interval  of  total  reaction,  the  professions  became 
realities.*  No  monarch  entered  so  cordially  into  Pitt's 
schemes  for  a  renewal  of  the  European  league;  no  ally 
had  joined  the  English  minister  with  a  sincerity  so  like  his 
own.  On  the  part  of  the  Ottoman  Government,  the  pretences 
of  friendship  with  which  Bonaparte  disguised  the  occupation 
of  Egypt  were  taken  at  their  real  worth.  War  was  declared 
by  the  Porte ;  and  a  series  of  negotiations,  carried  on  during 
the  autumn  of  1798,  united^ussia,  England,  Turkey^  and 
Naples  in  engagements  of  mutual  support  against  the  French 
Republic. 

'  A  Russian  army  set  out  on  its  long  march  towards  the 
Adriatic :  the  levies  of  Austria  prepared  for  a  campaign 
in  the  spring  of  1799;  but  to  the  English  Government 
every  moment  that  elapsed  before  actual  hostilities  was 
so  much  time  given  to  uncertainties ;  and  the  man  who  had 
won  the  Battle  of  the  Nile  ridiculed  the  precaution  which 
had  hitherto  suffered  the  French  to  spread  their  intrigues 
through  Italy,  and  closed  the  ports  of  Sicily  and  Naples  to 

his  own  most  urgent  needs.  Towards  the  end 
Nelson  at  of   September,    Nelson    appeared  in    the    Bay 

179?.***     ^  *'     of  Naples,  and  was  received  with  a  delirium  that 

recalled  the  most  effusive  scenes  in  the  French 
Revolution.!      In  the  city  of  Naples,  as  in    the    kingdom 

*  Bernhardi,  Geschichte  Russlands,  ii.  a,  38a. 

f  '*  Quel  bonheur,  quelle  Rloire,  quell  e  consolation  pour  cette  grande  et  Ulustve 
nation !  Que  je  vous  suis  obligee,  seccnnais.sante  I  J'ai  pleur6  et  embrasa^  mcs 
enfans,  moh  marl  Si  jamais  on  fait  un  portrait  du  brave  Nelson  je  le  rvax  vnm 
dens  nia  chambre.  Hip,  Hip,  Hip.  Ma  chire  Miladt  je  suis  foUe  de  joye."  Qneen 
of  Naples  to  Lady  Hamilton,  Sept.  4,  1798  ;  Records  :  Sicily,  vol.  44.  The  nev&  of 
tne  orerwhelming  victory  o/the  Nile  seems  literally  to  have  driven  people  out  of  their 
senses  at  Naples.  "  Lady  Hamilton  fell  apparently  dead,  and  is  not  yet  fSept  25) 
perfectly  recovered  Tiom  her  severe  Hruises."  Nelson  De!(patches,  3,  130.  On 
Nelson's  arrival,  "up  flew  her  ladysh'p,  and  exclaiminf;,  'O  Go<l,  is  it  possible?* 
she  lell  into  my  arms  more  dead  than  alive."  It  has  been  ur.tcd  in  extenuat  on  of 
Ncl«on'»  sub^-quenl  cruelties  that  the  ^ntagiun  of  this  frenzy,  fuIlov%ing  the  cfTecu 
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generally,  the  poorest  classes  were  the  fiercest  enemies  of 
reform,  and  the  steady  allies  of  the  Queen  and  the  priesthood 
against  that  section  of  the  better-educated  classes  which  had 
began  to  hope  for  liberty.  The  .system  of  espionage  and 
persecution  with  which  the  sister  of  Marie  Antoinette  avenged 
upon  her  own  subjects  the  sufferings  of  her  kindred  had  grown 
more  oppressive  with  every  new  victory  of  the  Revolution. 
In  the  summer  of  1798  there  were  men  languishing  for  the 
fifth  year  in  prison,  whose  offences  had  never  been  investi- 
gated, and  whose  relatives  were  not  allowed  to  know  whether 
they  were  dead  or  alive.  A  mode  of  expression,  a  fashion  of 
dress,  the  word  of  an  informer,  consigned  innocent  persons  to 
the  dungeon,  with  the  possibihty  of  torture.  In  the  midst  of 
this  tyranny  of  suspicion,  in  the  midst  of  a  corruption  which 
made  the  naval  and  military  forces  of  the  kingdom  worse 
than  useless.  King  Ferdinand  and  his  satellites  were  un- 
wearied in  their  theatrical  invocations  of  the  Virgin  and  St. 
Januarius  against  the  assailants  of  divine  right  and  the 
conquerors  of  Rome.  A  Court  cowardly  almost  beyond  the 
example  of  Courts,  a  police  that  had  trained  every  Neapolitan 
to  look  upon  his  neighbour  as  a  traitor,  an  administration 
that  had  turned  one  of  the  hardiest  races  in  Europe  into 
soldiers  of  notorious  and  disgraceful  cowardice — such  were 
the  allies  whom  Nelson,  ill-fitted  for  politics  by  his  sailor-like 
inexperience  and  facile  vanity,  heroic  in  his  tenderness  and 
fidelity,  in  an  evil  hour  encouraged  to  believe  themselves 
invincible  because  they  possessed  his  own  support.  On  the 
14th  of  November,  1798,  /King  Ferdinand  ] published  a 
proclamation,  which,  without -declaring  war  on  the  Frenchf 
aimounced  that  the  King  intended  to  occupy  the  Papal 
States  and  restore  the  Papal  government.  The  manifesto 
disclaimed  all  intention  of  conquest,  and  offered  a  free  pardon 
to  aU  compromised  persons.  Ten  days  later  the  Neapolitan 
army  crossed  the  frontier,  led  by  the  Austrian  general,  Mack, 
who  passed  among  his  admirers  for  the  greatest  soldier  in 
Europe.* 

of  a  levere  woond  in  (he  head,  had  deprived  hts  mind  of  it*  balance.  "  My  bead  is 
ready  to  split,  and  I  am  always  so  sick.**  Aug.  lo.  "  It  required  all  the  kindneM 
of  my  friends  to  set  me  np.'*    Sept  95. 

*  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  despatch,  Nov.  98,  in  Records  :  Sicily,  voL  44,  where  there 
are  ociginals  of  most  of  the  Neapolitan  proclamations,  etc.,  of  this  time.  Mack  had 
bees  a  fiuacos  character  since  the  campTi^n  of  1793.  Elgin's  letters  to  Lo  '1 
Cffcnrillc  from  the  Netherlands,  ^ivate  as  well  at  public,  are  full  of  extrava^ani 
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The  mass  of  the  French  troops,  about  twelve  thousand  in 
number,  lay  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ancona ;  Rome  and  the 
intermediate  stations  were  held  by  small  detachments.  Had 
Mack  pushed  forward  towards  the  Upper  Tiber,  his  inroad, 
even  if  it  failed  to  crush  the  separated  wings  of  the  French 
army,  must  have  forced  them  to  retreat;  but,  instead  of 
moving  with  all  his  strength  through  Central  Italy,  Mack  led 
the  bulk  of  his  army  upon  Rome,  where  there  was  no  French 
force  capable  of  making  a  stand,  and  sent  weak  isolated 
columns  towards  the  east  of  the  peninsula,  where  the  French 
were  strong  enough  to  make  a  good  defence.  On  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Neapolitans  to  Rome,  Championnet,  the  French 
commander,  evacuated  the  city,  leaving  a  garrison  in  the 
Castle  of  St.  Angclo,  and  fell  back  on  Civita  Castellana, 
thirty  miles  north  of  the  capital.  The  King  of  Naples  entered 
Rome  on  the  29th  November.  The  restora- 
Fcrdinand  tion  of  religion  was  celebrated  by  the  erection 

enters  Rume,  -  .  •       x\  t  e    ±x^       * 

Nov.  09.  of  an  immense  cross  m  the  place  of  the  tree 

of  liberty,  by  the  immersion  of  several  Jews  in 
the  Tiber,  by  the  execution  of  a  number  of  compromised 
persons  whose  pardon  the  King  had  promised,  and  by  a 
threat  to  shoot  one  of  the  sick  French  soldiers  in  the  hospital 
for  every  shot  fired  by  the  guns  of  St.  Angelo.*  Intelligence 
was  despatched  to  the  exiled  Pontiff  of  the  discomfiture  of 
his  enemies.  "  By  help  of  the  divine  grace,"  wrote  King 
Ferdinand,  **  and  of  the  most  miraculous  St.  Januarius,  we 
have  to-day  with  our  army  entered  the  sacred  city  of  Rome, 
so  lately  profaned  by  the  impious,  who  now  fly  terror-stricken 
at  the  sight  of  the  Cross  and  of  my  arms.  Leave  then,  your 
Holiness,  your  too  modest  abode,  and  on  the  wings  of 
cherubim,  like  the  virgin  of  Loreto,  come  and  descend  upon 

I»raise  of  him.  In  July,  1796,  Graham  writes  from  the  Italian  anny:  "In  the 
opinion  of  all  here,  the  i;reate.st  general  in  Europe  is  the  Quartermaster  Mack,  who 
was  in  England  in  1793.  Would  to  God  he  was  marching,  and  here  now."  Mack, 
on  the  other  hand,  did  not  grudge  flattery  to  the  English  :— "  Je  perdrais  partout 
e^poir  et  p,itience  si  je  n'avais  pas  vu  pour  mon  bonheuret  ma  consolation  I'adorable 
Triumvirat  "  (Pitt,  Grenville,  Dundas)  "qui  surveille  a  Londrcs  nos  aflfairea. 
Soyez.  mon  cher  ami,  I'organe  de  ma  profonde  v^n^ration  envers  ces  Ministret 
incoui|Mrables."  Mack  to  Elgin,  aj  Feb..  1794.  I'he  British  Government  was 
constantly  pressing  Thugut  to  make  Mack  commander-in  chief.  Thugut,  who  had 
formed  a  shrewd  notion  of  Mack's  real  quality,  gained  much  obloquy  by  his  steady 
rtfusal. 

*  Si);ned  by  Mnck.    Colletta,  p.  176.    Mack's  own  account  of  the  campaign  is 
U  VivcDut,  RASUdter  Congress,  p.  83. 
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the  Vatican,  to  purify  it  by  your  sacred  presence."  A 
letter  to  the  King  of  Piedmont,  who  had  already  been 
exhorted  by  Ferdinand  to  encourage  his  peasants  to  assas- 
sinate French  soldiers,  informed  him  that  '*  the  Neapolitans, 
guided  by  General  Mack,  had  sounded  the  hour  of  death  to 
the  French,  and  proclaimed  to  Europe,  from  the  summit  of 
the  Capitol,  that  the  time  of  the  Kings  had  come.** 

The  despatches  to  Piedmont  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  and  the  usual  modes  of  locomotion  would  scarcely 
have  brought  Pope  Pius  to  Rome  in  time  to  witness  the  exit 
of  his  deUverer.  Ferdinand's  rhapsodies  were  cut  short  by 
the  news  that  his  columns  advancing  into  the  centre  and  east 
of  the  Papal  States  had  all  been  beaten  or  captured.  Mack, 
at  the  head  of  the  main  army,  now  advanced  to  avenge  the 
defeat  upon  the  French  at  Civita   Castellana 

J    »i»        •        T*    X    !_•       J*  -A.'  Mack  defeated 

and  Term.  But  his  dispositions  were  as  un-  by  Champion, 
sidlful  as  ever:  wherever  his  troops  encoun-  "*'•  *^^  ^ 
tered  the  enemy  they  were  put  to  the  rout ; 
and,  as  he  had  neglected  to  fortify  or  secure  a  single  position 
upon  his  line  of  march,  his  defeat  by  a  handful  of  French 
soldiers  on  the  north  of  Rome  involved  the  loss  of  the  country 
almost  up  to  the  gates  of  Naples.  On  the  first  rumour  of 
Mack's  reverses  the  Republican  party  at  Rome  declared  for 
France.  King  Ferdinand  fled;  Championnet  re-entered 
Rome,  and,  after  a  few  days*  delay,  advanced  into  Neapolitan 
temtory.  Here,  however,  he  found  himself  attacked  by  an 
enemy  more  formidable  than  the  army  which  had  been 
organised  to  expel  the  French  from  Italy.  The  Neapolitan 
peasantry,  who,  in  soldiers*  uniform  and  under  the  orders 
of  Mack,  could  scarcely  be  brought  within  sight  of  the  French, 
fought  with  courage  when  an  appeal  to  their  religious 
passions  collected  them  in  brigand -like  bands  under  leaders 
of  their  own.  Divisions  of  Championnet's  army  sustained 
severe  losses;  they  succeeded,  however,  in  effecting  their 
junction  upon  the  Volturno;  and  the  stronghold  of  Gaeta, 
bemg  defended  by  regular  soldiers  and  not  by  brigands, 
surrendered  to  the  French  at  the  first  summons. 

Mack  was  now  concentrating  his  troops  in  an  entrenched 
camp  before  Capua.  The  whole  country  was  rising  against 
the  invaders;  and,  in  spite  of  lost  battles  and  abaudoned 
fortresses,  the  Neapolitan  Government  if  it  had  possessed  a 
spark  of  courage,  might  still  have  overthrown  the  trench 
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army,  which  numbered  only  18,000  men.  But  the  panic  and 
suspicion  which  the  Government  had  fostered  among  its 
subjects  were  now  avenged  upon  itself.  The  cry  of  treachery 
was  raised  on  every  side.  The  Court  dreaded  a  Republican 
rising;  the  priests  and  the  populace  accused  the  Court  of 
conspiracy  with  the  French ;  Mack  protested  that  the  soldiers 
were  resolved  to  be  beaten ;  the  soldiers  swore  that  they  were 
betrayed  by  Mack.  On  the  night  of  the  21st  of  Deccmlter  the 
Royal  Family  secretly  went  on  board  Nelson*s  ship  the 
Vmngumrd^  and  after  a  short  interval  they  set  sail  for  Palermo, 
leaving  the  capital  in  charge  of  Prince  Pignatelli,  a  courtier 
whom  no  one  was  willing  to  obey.*  Order  was,  however, 
maintained  by  a  civic  guard  enrolled  by  the  Municipality, 
until  it  became  known  that  Mack  and  Pignatelli  had  concluded 
an  armistice  with  the  French,  and  surrendered  Capua  and 
the  neighbouring  towns.  Then  the  populace  broke  into  wild 
uproar.  The  prisons  were  thrown  open ;  and  with  the  arms 
taken  from  the  arsenal  the  lazzaroni  formed  themselves  into  a 
tumultuous  army,  along  with  thousands  of  desperate  men  let 
loose  from  the  gaols  and  the  galleys.  The  priests,  hearing 
that  negotiations  for  peace  were  opened,  raised  the  cry  of 
treason  anew ;  and,  with  the  watchword  of  the  Queen,  **  All 
the  gentlemen  are  Jacobins;  only  the  people  are  faithful,** 
they  hounded  on  the  mob  to  riot  and  murder.  On  the 
morning  of  January  15th  hordes  of  lazzaroni  issued  from  the 
gates  to  throw  themselves  upon  the  French,  who  were  now 
about  nine  miles  from  the  city ;  others  dragged  the  guns  down 
from  the  forts  to  defend  the  streets.  The  Republican  party, 
however,  and  that  considerable  body  among  the  upper  class 
which  was  made  Republican  by  the  chaos  into  which  the 
Court,  with  its  allies,  the  priests,   and  the  populace,  had 

•  Neltion,  iii.  tio:  Hamilton's  despatch,  Dec.  a8,  1798,  in  Records;  Sicily,  vol. 
44.  *'  It  was  im|>OMihle  to  prevent  a  suspicion  petting  abroad  of  the  intention  of  the 
Royal  Family  to  make  their  escape.  However,  the  secret  was  so  well  kept  that  we 
contrived  to  net  their  Majesties'  treasure  in  jewels  and  money,  to  a  very  considerable 
•Jitant,  on  bonni  u'  H.M.  ship  the  I'oHf^Hard  th«  20th of  December,  and  Lord  Nelson 
went  on  the  neiit  nit;hc  by  a  secret  p-«ssage  into  the  Palace,  and  brought  off  in  his 
boats  thrir  Sii  ili.iu  Nfnjescies  and  sill  the  Royal  Famiiv.  It  was  not  discovered  at 
NiplM,  until  vrry  lute  at  night,  that  the  Royal  Family  had  escaped.  ...  On  the 
morning  of  Chnsinias  Day,  soma  hours  before  we  got  iuio  Pa'erm-),  Prince  Albert, 
MM  of  thrir  Mjjrklir«'  Nona,  six  years  of  age,  way,  cither  from  frifsht  or  fatigue, 
taktn  with  violrnt  cmivuUiiiii*,  and  died  in  the  arms  of  Lady  Hamilton,  the  Queen, 
tht  Princtasrs.  and  women  atteiidaiita  baiug  In  such  cvniusiou  as  to  b«  iocapabUof 
•flurdiiig  any  aMialaiiM.*' 
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thrown  Naples,  kept  np  communication  with  Championnet, 
and  looked  forward  to  the  entrance  of  the  French  as  the  only 
means  of  averting  destruction  and  massacre.    By  a  stratagem 
carried  oat  on  the  night  of  the  20th  they  gained  possession  of 
the  fort  of  St.  Ehno,  while  the  French  were  already  engaged 
in  a  bloody  assault  upon  the  suburbs.    On  the  23rd  Cham* 
pionnet  ordered  the  attack  to  be  renewed.    The  conspirators 
within  St.  Elmo  hoisted  the  French  flag  and  turned  their 
guns  upon  the  populace;  the  fortress  of  the  Carmine  was 
stormed  by  the  French ;  and,  before  the  last  struggle  for  life 
and  death  commenced  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  the  leaders  of 
the  lazzaroni  listened  to  words  of   friendship 
which  Championnet  addressed  to  them  in  their    Frc»ch  «mer 
own  language,  and,  with  the  incoherence  of  a    33?  1799. 
half-savage  race,  escorted  his  soldiers  with  cries 
of  joy  to  the  Church  of  St.  Januarius,  which  Championnet 
promised  to  respect  and  protect. 

Championnet  used  his  victory  with  a  discretion  and  for- 
bearance rare  amongst  French  conquerors.     He  humoured 
the  superstition  of  the  populace ;  he  encouraged  the  poUtical 
hopes  of  the  enlightened.    A  vehement  revulsion  of  feeling 
against  the  fugitive  Court    and    in    favour    of    Republican 
government  followed  the  creation  of  a  National  Council  by 
the  French  general,  and  his  ironical  homage  to 
the  patron  saint.    The  Kingdom  of  Naples  was    ^*Ke^S^" 
converted  into  the  Parthenopean  Republic.  New 
laws,  new  institutions,  discussed  in  a  representative  assembly, 
excited  hopes  and  interests  unknown  in  Naples  before.     But 
the  inevitable  incidents  of  a  French  occupation,  extortion  and 
impoverishment,  with  all  their  bitter  effects  on  the  mind  of 
the  people,  were  not  long  delayed.    In  every  country  district 
the  priests  were  exciting  insurrection.    The  agents  of  the  new 
^vemment,  men  with  no  experience  in  public  affairs,  carried 
confusion  wherever  they  went.    Civil  war  broke  out  in  fifty 
different  places;  and    the    barbarity    of   native    leaders  of 
insurrection,  like  Fra  Diavolo,  was  only  too  well  requited  by 
the  French  columns  which  traversed  the  districts  in  revolt. 

The  time  was  ill  chosen  by  the  French  Government  for  an 
extension  of  the  area  of  combat  to  southern  Italy.  Already 
*he  first  division  of  the  Russian  army,  led  by  Suvaroff,  had 
"^hed  Moravia,  and  the  Court  of  Vienna  was  only  await- 
^g  its  own  moment  fof  declaring  wax'»      So  far  were  the 
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newly-establlshed  Governments  in  Rome  and  Naples  from 
being  able  to  assist  the  French  upon  the  Adige,  that  the 

French  had  to  send  troops  to  Rome  and  Naples 
War  «jth  Aim  to  support  the  ncw  Governments.  The  force 
March,  1799.       which  the  French  could  place  upon  the  frontier 

was  inferior  to  that  which  two  years  of  prepara- 
tion had  given  to  Austria :  the  Russians,  who  were  Expected 
to  arrive  in  Lombardy  in  April,  approached  with  the  confi- 
dence of  men  who  had  given  to  the  French  none  of  theitv 
recent  triumphs.  Nor  among  the  leaders  was  personal 
superiority  any  longer  markedly  on  the  side  of  the  French,  as 
in  the  war  of  the  First  Coalition.  Suvaroff  and  the  Archduke 
Charles  were  a  fair  match  for  any  of  the  Republican  generals, 
except  Bonaparte,  who  was  absent  in  Egypt.  The  executive 
of  France  had  deeply  declined.  Carnot  was  in  exile;  the 
work  of  organisation  which  he  had  pursued  with  such  energy 
and  disinterestedness  flagged  under  his  mediocre  and  corrupt 
successors.  Skilful  generals  and  brave  soldiers  were  never 
wanting  to  the  Republic;  but  no  single  controlling  will,  no 
storm  of  national  passion,  inspired  the  Government  with  the 
force  which  it  had  possessed  under  the  Convention,  and  which 
returned  to  it  under  Napoleon. 

A  new  character  was  given  to  the  war  now  breaking  out 
by  the  inclusion  of  Switzerland  in  the  area  of  combat.  In  the 
war  of  the  First  Coalition,  Switzerland  had  been  neutral 
territory ;  but  the  events  of  1798  had  left  the  French  in 
possession  of  all  Switzerland  west  of  the  Rhine,  and  an 
Austrian  force  subsequently  occupied  the  Grisons.  The  line 
separating  the  combatants  now  ran  without  a  break  from 
Mainz  to  the  Adriatic.  The  French  armies  were  in  continuous 
communication  with  one  another,  and  the  movements  of  each 
could  be  modified  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  rest. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  disaster  sustained  at  any  one  point  of 
the  line  endangered  every  other  point ;  for  no  neutral 
territory  intervened,  as  in  1796,  to  check  a  lateral  movement 
of  the  enemy,  and  to  protect  the  communications  of  a  French 
army  in  Lombardy  from  a  victorious  Austrian  force  in 
southern  Germany.  The  importance  of  the  Swiss  passes  in 
this  relation  was  understood  and  even  overrated  by  the 
French  Government ;  and  an  energy  was  thrown  into  their 
mountain  warfare  which  might  have  produced  greater  results 
upon  the  plains. 
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Three  armies  fcMrmed  the  order  of  battle  on  either  side. 
JoQxdan  held  the  French  command  upon  the  Rhine ;  Massena 
in  Switzerland ;  Soberer,  the  least  capable  of  the  Republican 
generals,  on  the  Adige.    On  the  side  of  the  Allies,  the  Arch- 
duke Charles  commanded  in  southern  Germany ;  in  Lombardy 
the  Aostrians  were  led  by  Kray,  pending  the  arrival  of  Suvaroff 
and  his  corps;  in  Switzerland  the  command  was  given  to 
Hotce,  a  Swiss  officer  who  had  gained  some  distinction  in 
foreign  service.     It  was  the  design  of  the  French  to  push  their 
centre  under  Massena  through  the  mountains  into  the  Tyrol, 
and  by  a  combined  attack  of  the  central  and  the  southern 
army  to  destroy  the  Austrians  upon  the  upper  Adige,  while 
Jourdan,  also  in  communication  with  the  centre,  drove  the 
Archduke  down  the  Danube  upon  Vienna.     Early  in  March 
the  campaign  opened.     Massena  assailed  the  Austrian  posi- 
tions east  of  the  head-waters  of  the  Rhine,  and  forced  back 
the  enemy  into  the  heart  of  the  Grisons.    Jourdan  crossed  the 
Rhine  at  Strasburg,  and  passed  the  Black  Forest  with  40,000 
men.    His  orders  were  to  attack  the  Archduke  Charles,  what- 
ever the  Archduke*s  superiority  of  force.    The  French  and  the 
Austrian  armies  met  at  Stockach,  near  the  head 
of  the  Lake  of  Constance  (March  25).     Over-    SSriMdrf^u 
whelming  numbers  gave  the  Archduke  a  com-    Jourdan  at 
plete  victory.    Jourdan  was  not  only  stopped  in    Marches, 
his  advance,  but  forced  to  retreat  beyond  the 
Rhine.    Whatever  might  be  the  fortune  of  the  armies  of 
Switzerland  and  Italy,  all  hope  of  an  advance  upon  Vienna 
hy  the  Danube  was  at  an  end. 

Freed  from  the  invader's  presence,  the  Austrians  now  spread 
themselves  over  Baden,  up  to  the  gates  of  Rastadt,  where,  in 
spite  of  the  war  between  France  and  Austria,  the  envoys  of 
the  minor  German  States  still  continued  their  conferences  with 
the  French  agents.    On  the  28th  of  April  the  French  envoys, 
now  three  in  number,  were  required  by  the  Austrians  to 
^art  within  twenty -four  hours.    An  escort,  for  which  they 
applied,  was  refused.    Scarcely  had  their  carriages  passed 
through  the  city  gates  when  they  were  attacked 
by  a  squadron  of  Austrian  hussars.    Two  of    French  envoys 
the  French  envoys  were  murdered ;  the  third    ^^x'^^ 
U  for  dead.     Whether   this   frightful    viola- 
tion of   international    law    was    the    mere    outrage    of    a 
drunken  soldiery,  as  it  was  represented  to  be  by  the  Austrian 
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Government ;  whether  it  was  to  any  extent  occasioned  by 
superior  civil  orders,  or  connected  with  French  emigraDts 
living  in  the  neighbourhood,  remains  unknown.  Investigations 
begun  by  the  Archduke  Charles  were  stopped  by  the  Cabinet, 
in  order  that  a  more  public  inquiry  might  be  held  by  the  Diet. 
This  inquiry,  however,  never  took  place.  In  the  year  1804  all 
papers  relating  to  the  Archduke's  investigation  were  removed 
by  the  Government  from  the  military  archives.  They  have 
never  since  been  discovered.* 

The  outburst  of  wrath  with  which  the  French  people 
learnt  the  fate  of  their  envoys  would  have  cost  Austria  dear  if 
Austria  had  now  been  the  losing  party  in  the  war ;  but,  for  the 
present,  everything  seemed  to  turn  against  the  Republic. 
Jourdan  had  scarcely  been  overthrown  in  Germany  before  a 

ruinous  defeat  at  Magnano,  on  the  Adige, 
SSorAprU  5*^'    drove    back    the   army  of   Italy   to    within    a 

few  miles  of  Milan ;  while  Massena,  deprived 
of  the  fruit  of  his  own  victories  by  the  disasters  of  his 
colleagues,  had  to  abandon  the  eastern  half  of  Switzerland, 
and  to  retire  upon  the  line  of  the  river  Limnat,  Lucerne,  and 
the  Gothard.  Cliarles  now  moved  from  Germany  into 
Switzerland.  Massena  fixed  his  centre  at  Ziirich,  and  awaited 
the  Archduke's  assault.  For  five  weeks  Charles  remained  in- 
active :  at  length,  on  the  4th  of  June,  he  gave  battle.  After 
two  days'  struggle  against  greatly  superior  forces,  Massena 
was  compelled  to  evacuate  Zurich.  He  retreated,  however, 
no  farther  than  to  the  ridge  of  the  Uetliberg,  a  few  miles  west 
of  the  city ;  and  here,  fortifying  his  new  position,  he  held 
obstinately  on,  while  the  Austrians  established  themselves  in 
the  central  passes  of  Switzerland,  and  disaster  after  disaster 
seemed  to  be  annihilating  the  French  arms  in  Italy. 

Suvaroff,  at  the  head  of  17,000  Russians,  had  arrived  in 
Lombardy  in  the  middle  of  April.     His  first  battle  was  fought, 

and  his  first  victory'  won,  at  the  passage  of  the 
Campaign  in  Adda  on  the  25th  of  April.  It  was  followed  by 
Lombardy,         ^hc  surrcftder  of  Milan  and  the  dissolution  of 

April— June.  >-.      1    .         »-.  1  ,■ 

the  Cisalpme  Republic.  Moreau,  who  now  held 
the  French  command,  fell  back  upon  Alessandria,  intend- 
ing to  cover  both  Genoa  and  Turin  ;  but  a  sudden  movement 
of  Suvaroff  brought  the  Russians  into  the  Sardinian  capital 

*  See  Helfert,  Der  Rastatter  Gesandtenmord,  and  Sybel's  article  thereon,  in 
HUu  Zeitscbrift,  vol.  3a. 
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b^ore  it  was  even  known  to  be  in  jeopardy.  The  French 
general,  cut  off  from  the  roads  over  the  Alps,  threw  himself 
upon  the  Apennines  above  Genoa,  and  waited  for  the  army 
which  had  occupied  Naples,  and  which,  under  the  command 
ofMacdonald,  was  now  hurrying  to  his  support,  gathering 
with  it  on  its  march  the  troops  that  lay  scattered  on  the  south 
of  the  Po.  Macdonald  moved  swiftly  through  central  Italy, 
and  crossed  the  Apennines  above  Pistoia  in  the  beginning  of 
June.  His  arrival  at  Modena  with  20,000  men  threatened  to 
torn  the  balance  in  favour  of  the  French.  Suvarofif,  aware  of 
his  danger,  collected  all  the  troops  within  reach  with  the 
utmost  despatch,  and  pushed  eastwards  to  meet  Macdonald 
on  the  Trebbia.  Moreau  descended  from  the  Apennines  in 
the  same  direction ;  but  he  had  underrated  the  swiftness  of 
the  Russian  general ;  and,  before  he  had  advanced  over  half 
the  distance,  Macdonald  was  attacked  by  Suvaroff  on  the 
Trebbia,  and  overthrown  in  three  days  of  the  most  desperate 
fighting  that  had  been  seen  in  the  war  (June  18).* 

All  southern  Italy  now  rose  against  the  Governments 
established  by  the  French.  Cardinal  Ruffo,  with  a  band  of 
fanatical  peasants,  known  as  the  Army  of  the  Faith,  made 
himself  master  of  Apulia  and  Calabria  amid  scenes  of  savage 
cruelty,  and  appeared  before  Naples,  where  the  lazzaroni 
were  ready  to  unite  with  the  hordes  of  the  Faith- 
ful  in  murder  and  pillage.    Confident  of  support  ****** 

within  the  city,  and  assisted  by  some  English  and  Russian 
vessels  in  the  harbour,  Rufifo  attacked  the  suburbs  of  Naples 
on  the  morning  of  the  13th  of  June.  Massacre  and  outrage 
continaed  within  and  without  the  city  for  five  days.  On  the 
morning  of  the  19th,  the  Cardinal  proposed  a  suspension  of 
arms.  It  was  accepted  by  the  Republicans,  who  were  in  pos- 
session of  the  forts.  Negotiations  followed.  On  the  23rd 
conditions  of  peace  were  signed  by  Ruffo  on  behalf  of  the 
King  of  Naples,  and  by  the  representatives  of  Great  Britain 
and  of  Russia  in  guarantee  for  their  faithful  execution.  It 
was  agreed  that  the  Republican  garrison  should  march  out 
with  the  honours  of  war ;  that  their  persons  and  property 
sbookl  be  respected;  that  those  who  might  prefer  to  leave 

*  DuOenkj-MilintiB,  iL  914.  Despatch  of  Lord  W.  Bentinck  from  the  allied 
^iMt^nrten  at  Pjacenta,  June  33.  in  Records  :  lulian  Sutes,  voU  58.  Bentinck 
■"^  «  fcv  dajt  before  this  battle :  his  despatches  cover  th«  whole  North-Italiaa 
«>"I«<pi  (rooi  this  time, 
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the  country  should  be  conveyed  to  Toulon  on  neutral  vessels; 
and  that  all  who  remained  at  home  should  be  free  from 
molestation. 

The  garrison  did  not  leave  the  forts  that  night.  On  the 
following  morning,  while  they  were  embarking  on  board  the 
polaccas  which  were  to  take  them  to  Toulon,  Nelson's  fleet 
appeared  in  the  Bay  of  Naples.  Nelson  declared  that  in 
treating  with  rebels  Cardinal  Ruffo  had  disobeyed  the  King's 
orders,  and  he  pronounced  the  capitulation  null  and  void. 
The  polaccas,  with  the  Republicans  crowded  on  board,  were 
attached  to  the  stems  of  the  English  ships,  pending  the 
arrival  of  King  Ferdinand.  On  the  29th  of  June,  Admiral 
Caracciolo,  who  had  taken  office  under  the  new  Government, 
and  on  its  fall  had  attempted  to  escape  in  disguise,  was  brought 
a  captive  before  Nelson.  Nelson  ordered  him  to  be  tried  by  a 
Neapolitan  court-martial,  and,  in  spite  of  his  old  age,  his  rank, 
and  his  long  service  to  the  State,  caused  him  to  be  hanged 
from  a  Neapolitan  ship*s  yard-arm,  and  his  body  to  be  thrown 
into  the  sea.  Sonic  days  later,  King  Ferdinand  arrived  from 
Palermo,  and  Nelson  now  handed  over  all  his  prisoners  to  the 
Bourbon  authorities.  A  reign  of  terror  followed.  Innu- 
merable persons  were  thrown  into  prison. 
^cSor^  Courts-martial,  or  commissions  administering 
any  law  that  pleased  themselves,  sent  the  flower 
of  the  Neapolitan  nation  to  the  scaffold.  Above  a  hun- 
dred sentences  of  death  were  carried  out  in  Naples  itself: 
confiscation,  exile,  and  imprisonment  struck  down  thousands 
of  families.  It  was  peculiar  to  the  Neapolitan  proscriptions 
that  a  Government  with  the  names  of  religion  and  right 
incessantly  upon  its  lips  selected  for  extermination  both 
among  men  and  women  those  who  were  most  distinguished  in 
character,  in  science,  and  in  letters,  whilst  it  chose  for  pro- 
motion and  enrichment  those  who  were  known  for  deeds  of 
savage  violence.  The  part  borne  by  Nelson  in  this  work  of 
death  has  left  a  stain  on  his  glory  which  time  cannot  efiiace.* 

*  Ntbon  Despatches,  iii.  447  ;  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  Despatch  of  July  i4«  iB 
Records :  Sicily,  vol.  45.  Helfert,  KOnigin  Karolina,  p.  38 .  Details  of  Um  pro- 
■cription  in  CoUetta,  v.  6.  According  to  Hamilton,  some  of  the  Kepablicans  id  tht 
forts  had  actually  gone  to  their  homes  before  Nelson  pronounced  the  capitulatioa 
void.  "When  we  anchored  in  the  Bay,  th«  341  h  of  June,  the  capitulatioa  of  tlit 
CBStlca  had  in  some  mea&ure  taken  place.  Fourteen  large  polacka  had  taken  on 
board  out  of  the  castles  the  most  conspicuous  and  criminal  of  the  Neapolitan  rebels 
ttiat  had  chosen  to  go  to  Toulon ;  the  others  had  already  been  pennittcd  to  return 
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It  was  on  the  advance  of  the  Army  of  Naples  under 
Macdonald  that  the  French  rested  their  last  hope  of  recover- 
ing Lombardy.    The  l>attle  of  the  Trebbia  scattered  this  hope 
to  the  winds,  and  left  it  only  too  doubtful  whether  France 
coold  be  saved  from  invasion.    Savaroff  himself  was  eager  to 
£all  upon   Morean  before  Macdonald  could  rally  from  his 
defeat,  and  to  drive  him  westwards  along  the  coast-road  into 
France.    It  was  a  moment  when  the  fortune  of  the  Republic 
hnng  in  the  scales.    Had  Suvaroif  been  permitted  to  follow 
his  own  counsels,  France  would  probably  have  seen   the 
remnant  of  her  Italian  armies  totally  destroyed,  and  the 
Russians  advancing  upon  Lyons  or  Marseilles.    The  Republic 
was  saved,  as  it  had  been  in  1793,  by  the  dissensions  of  its 
enemies.    It  was  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  resisting  French 
agression  that  Austria  had  renewed  the  war,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  extending  its  own  dominion  in  Italy. 
These    designs  were   concealed    from    Russia;    iigHl^S^iuiy, 
they  were  partially    made    known    by   Thugut 
to  the  British  Ambassador,  under  the  most  stringent  obli- 
gation to   secrecy.      On    the    17th   of   August,   1799,  Lord 
Mioto  acquainted  his  Government   with   the  intentions  oC 
the  Austrian    Court.     "The   Emperor  proposes   to   retain 
Piedmont,  and   to  take,  all  that   part  of   Savpyjwhich  is 
important  in  a  military  view.     I   have  no  doubt  of  TusT  in- ' 
lennon  io  keep  Nice  also,  if  he  gets  it,  which  will  make  the 
Var  his  boundary  with  France.    The  whole  territory  of  the 
Genoese  Republic  seems  to  be  an  object  of  serious  specula- 
tion  The  Papal  Legations  will,  I  am  persuaded,  be 

retained  by  the  Emperor I  am  not  yet  master  of  the 

designs  on  Tuscany."*    This  was  the  sense  in  which  Austria 


to  Afoir  homes.**  If  this  is  so,  N^soo's  pretext  that  the  capitulation  had  not  been 
s  a  mere  afterthoaght.  Helfert  is  mistaken  in  calling  the  letter  or 
of  J«ly  8th  repudiating  the  treaty,  a  foii;ery.  It  is  perfectly  gcnaioe. 
It  was  poblished  by  Nelson  in  the  King's  name,  and  is  enclosed  ia  Hamiltoo't 
dftj^tch.  Hamilton's  exaltations  about  himself  and  hn  wife,  and  their  share  in 
tkw  ercots,  are  sorry  reading.  '*  In  short.  Lord  Nelson  and  I,  with  Emma,  haivt 
carried  affurs  to  this  happy  crins.  Emma  u  really  the  Queen's  bosom  friend.  .  .  • 
Yoe  aay  imagine,  when  we  three  agree,  what  real  business  b  done.  ...  At  least 
I  ibeU  Old  my  diplomarical  career  gloriously,  as  you  will  see  by  what  the  King  of 
Naiiles  writes  from  this  ship  to  his  Minister  in  London,  owing  the  recorery  of  has 
bifdom  to  the  King's  fleet,  and  Lord  Nelson  and  me."  (Aug.  4,  id.)  Hamikoo 
the  rmmhrf  of  pcisons  in  prison  at  Naples  on  Sept.  is  to  be  above  eight 


*  fiirlfni^h,  IT. ;  Records :  Austria,  s6.    Lord  Minto  had  just  succeeded  Sir 
Mortoa  E4mi  «  ambaMador.    The  English  Government  was  willing  to  grant  tbi 
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understood  the  phrase  of  defending  the  rights  of  Europe 
against  French  aggression.  It  was  not,  however,  for  this  that 
the  Czar  had  sent  his  army  from  beyond  the  Carpathians. 
Since  the  opening  of  the  campaign  Suvaroff  had  been  in 
perpetual  conflict  with  the  military  Council  of  Vienna.* 
Suvaroff  was  bent  upon  a  ceaseless  pursuit  of  the  enemy ;  the 
Austrian  Council  insisted  upon  the  reduction  of  fortresses. 
What  at  first  appeared  as  a  mere  difference  of  military 
opinion  appeared  in  its  true  political  character  when  the 
allied  troops  entered  Piedmont.  The  Czar  desired  with  his 
whole  soul  to  crush  the  men  of  the  Revolution,  and  to  restore 
the  governments  which  France  had  overthrown.  As  soon  as 
his  troops  entered  Turin,  Suvaroff  proclaimed  the  restoration 
of  the  House  of  Savoy,  and  summoned  all  Sardinian  officers 
to  fight  for  their  King.  He  was  interrupted  by  a  letter  from 
Vienna  requiring  him  to  leave  political  affairs  in  the  hands  of 
the  Viennese  Ministry.}    The  Russians  had  already  done  as 

House  of  Hapsburg  almost  anything  for  the  sake  "of  strenethening  that  buricr 
which  the  military  means  and  resources  of  Vienna  can  alone  oppose  agunst  the 
future  enterprises  of  France."  Grenville  to  Minto,  May  13,  1803.  Though  they  felt 
tome  regard  for  the  rit^hts  of  the  Kinj;  of  Piedmont,  Pitt  and  Grenville  were  just  at 
ready  to  hand  over  the  Republic  of  Genoa  to  the  Hapsburgs  as,  Bonaparte  had  been 
to  hand  over  Venice  ;  in  fact,  hey  looked  forward  to  the  destruction  of  the  GeaoeM 
State  with  avowed  pleasure,  because  it  easily  fell  under  the  influence  of  France. 
Their  principal  anxiety  was  that  if  Austria  "  should  retain  Venice  and  Gcnon  and 
possibly  acquire  Leghorn,"  it  should  grant  Eni^land  an  advantageous  coauaerdal 
treaty.    Grenville  to  Minto,  Feb.  8,  1800;  Ca^tlereagh,  v.  3-11. 

*  Lord  Mulgrave  to  Grenville,  Sept.  12,  1799;  Records:  Army  of  Switierland, 
vol.  80.  "  Suvaroff  opened  himself  to  me  in  the  most  unteserved  manner.  He 
began  by  stating  that  he  had  been  called  at  a  very  advanced  period  of  life  from  his 
retirement,  where  his  ample  fortune  and  honours  placed  him  beyond  the  allurement 
of  any  motives  of  interest.  Attachment  to  his  sovereign  and  zeal  for  his  God  tDspir»d 
him  with  the  hope  and  the  expectation  of  conquests.  He  now  found  himself  under 
very  dilTt-rcnt  circumstances.  He  found  him<<elf  surrounded  by  the  parasites  01  spi^s 
of  Thugut,  men  at  his  devotion,  creatures  of  his  power :  an  army  bigoted  to  • 
defen<>ive  system,  afraid  even  to  pursue  their  successes  when  that  system  had 
licrmitted  them  to  obtain  any  ;  he  had  to  encounter  the  further  check  of  a  Govern' 
ment  at  Vienna  averse  to  enterprise,  etc.*' 

t  Miliutin,  2,  20,  3,  t86  ;  Minto,  Aug.  10,  1709  ;  Records:  Austria,  vol  56.  "  1 
•had  no  sooner  mentioned  this  topic  (Piedmont)  than  I  perceived  I  had  touched  a  very 
delicate  point.  M.  de  'Ihugut's  manner  changed  instantly  from  that  of  coolness  and 
civility  to  a  great  show  of  warmth  attended  with  some  sharpness.  He  became 
immediately  loud  and  animated,  and  expressed  chagrin  at  the  invitation  sent  to  the 
King  of  Sardinia.  .  .  .  He  considers  the  conquest  of  Piedmont  as  one  nuide  by 
Austria  of  an  enemy's  country.  He  denies  that  the  King  of  Sardinia  can  be  con- 
"sidered  as  an  ally  or  as  a  friend,  or  even  as  a  neuter ;  and,  be^des  imputing  a 
thousand  instances  of  ill-faith  to  that  Court,  relies  on  the  actual  alliance  made  by  it 
with  the  French  Republic  by  which  the  King  of  Sardinia  had  appropriated  to  himself 
Mrt  of  tht  &inp«ror'i  dominioM  is  Lombftrdy,  M  offence  whichi  I  perct tv«,  wiU  nol 
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mach  in  Italy  as  the  Austrian  Cabinet  desired  them  to  do, 
and  the  first  wish  of  Thugut  was  now  to  free  himself  from  his 
tronblesome  ally.  Suvarofif  raged  against  the  Austrian 
Government  in  every  despatch,  and  tendered  his  resignation. 
His  complaints  inchned  the  Czar  to  accept  a  new  military 
scheme,  which  was  supported  by  the  English  Government  in 
the  hope  of  terminating  the  contention  between  SuvarofF  and 
the  Austrian  Council.  It  was  agreed  at  St.  Petersburg  that, 
as  soon  as  the  French  armies  were  destroyea,  tn^  rftfinption 
df  lAe  Italian  fortresses  should  be  left  exclusively  to  tfaQ 
Ausmans ;  and  mat  Suyaroff,  uniting  wj^fa  ^  n^w 
Russian  army  now  not  far  distant «  should  com-  ^^he'war?^ 
plete  the  conquest  of  Switzerland,  and  then  in- 
vade Mattel  by  tflg  lura,  supported  on  his  right  by  the  Arch- 
duke  Charles.  An  attack  was  to  be  made  at  the  same  time 
upon  Holland  by  a  combineJQlnfi^h lLn3"TnKl&fa'a^^ 

If  executed  in  its  original  form,  this  design  would  have 
thrown  a  formidable  army  upon  France  at  the  side  of  Franche 
Comt^,  where  it  is  least  protected  by  fortresses.  But  at  the 
last  moment  an  alteration  in  the  plan  was  made  at  Vienna. 
The  prospect  of  an  Anglo -Russian  victory  in  Holland  again 
fixed  the  thoughts  of  the  Austrian  Minister  upon  Belgium, 
which  had  been  so  lightly  abandoned  five  years  before,  and 
which  Thugut  now  hoped  to  re-occupy  and  to  barter  for 
Bavaria  or  some  other  territory.  "  The  Emperor,"  he  wrote, 
"cannot  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  appeal  of  his  subjects.  He 
cannot  consent  that  the  Netherlands  shall  be  disposed  of 
without  his  own  concurrence.*'*    The  effect  of  this  perverse 

be  eaaly  forgotten.  ...  I  mention  these  circumstances  to  show  the  degree  of 
I*tton  which  the  Court  of  Yienna  mixes  with  this  discussion."  Minto  answered 
ThngQt't  invective  with  the  odd  remark  "  that  perhaps  in  the  present  extraordinary 
period  the  most  rational  object  of  this  war  was  to  restore  the  integrity  of  the  moral 
Pnaciple  both  in  dvil  and  political  life,  and  that  this  principle  of  justice  should  take 
the  lead  io  his  mind  of  those  considerations  of  temporary  convenience  which  in 
ordinary  times  might  not  have  escaped  his  notice."  Thugut  then  said  "that  the 
^ooperor  of  Russia  had  desisted  from  his  measure  of  the  King  of  Sardinia's 
"BQcdiate  recall,  leaving  the  time  of  that  return  to  the  Emperor."  On  the  margin 
<>fihe  despatch,  against  this  sentence,  is  written  in  pencil,  in  Lord  Grenville's  hand- 
writing, "  I  am  persuaded  this  is  not  true." 

*  Miliutin.  9,  117.  And  so  almost  verbatim  in  a  coiiver^nt  on  duscribed  in 
^<ln't  despatch.  An j.  3;  Records:  Austria,  vol.  55.  "M.dc  Thugui's  answer 
vu  evideatly  dictated  by  a  susptcon  rankling  in  his  mind  that  the  Netherlands 
nught  bemad?  a  means  of  aggrandisement  for  Prussia.  His  jealousy  and  aversion 
to  that  Power  are  at  this  moment  more  inveterate  than  I  have  before  seen  them.  It 
K  probable  that  b«  may  have  fome  idea  of  esublishing  there  the  Great  Duke  of 
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and  mischievous  resolution  was  that  the  Archduke  Charles 
received  orders  to  send  the  greater  part  of  his  army  firom 
Switzerland  to  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  to  leave  only  25,000 
men  to  support  the  new  Russias  division  which,  under 
General  Korsakoff,  was  approaching  from  the  north  to  meet 
Suvaroff.  The  Archduke,  as  soon  as  the  new  instructions 
reached  him,  was  filled  with  the  presentiment  of  disaster,  and 
warned  his  Government  that  in  the  general  displacement  of 
forces  an  opportunity  would  be  given  to  Massena,  who  was 
still  above  Zurich,  to  strike  a  fatal  blow.  Every  despatch 
that  passed  between  Vienna  and  St.  Petersburg  now  increased 
the  Czar's  suspicion  of  Austria.*  The  Pope  and  the  King  of 
Naples  were  convinced  that  Thugut  had  the  same  design 
upon  their  own  territories  which  had  been  shown  in  his  treat- 
ment of  Piedmont.*  They  appealed  to  the  Czar  for  protection. 
The  Czar  proposed  a  European  Congress,  at  which  the 
Powers  might  learn  one  another's  real  intentions.  The 
proposal  was  not  accepted  by  Austria ;  but,  while  disclaiming 
all  desire  to  despoil  the  King  of  Sardinia,  the  Pope,  or  the 
King  of  Naples,  Thugut  admitted  that  Austria  claimed  an 
improvement  of  its  Italian  frontier,  in  other  words,  the 
annexation  of  a  portion  of  Piedmont,  and  of  the  northern 
part  of  the  Roman  States.  The  Czar  replied  that  he  had 
taken  up  arms  in  order  to  check  one  aggressive  Government, 
and  that  he  should  not  permit  another  to  take  its  place. 

*  Thugut's  territorial  policy  did  actually  make  him  propose  to  abolbh  die 
Papacy  not  only  as  a  temporal  Power,  but  as  a  religious  institutioa.  "  Baroa 
Thugut  argued  strongly  on  the  possibility  of  doing  without  a  Pope,  and  of  each 
•overeign  taking  on  himself  the  function  of  head  of  the  National  Church,  as  in 
England.  I  said  that,  as  a  Protestant,  I  could  not  be  supposed  to  thmk  the  authority 
c^the  Bishop  of  Rome  necessary;  but  that  in  the  present  state  of  religious  opinion, 
and  considering  the  only  alternative  in  those  matters,  viz.  the  subsistence  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith  or  the  extinction  of  Christianity  itself,  I  preferred,  though  a 
Protestant,  the  Pope  to  the  Goddess  of  Reason.  However,  the  mind  of  Baitm 
Thugut  is  not  open  to  any  reasoning  of  a  general  nature  when  it  tt  put  in  competition 
with  conquest  or  acquisition  of  territory."  Minto  to  GrenviUe,  Oct.  at,  1799; 
Records :  Austria,  vol.  57.  The  suspicions  of  Austria  current  at  the  Neapolitan 
Court  are  curiously  shown  in  the  Nelson  Correspondence.  Nelson  writes  to  Minto 
(Aug.  20)  at  Vienna  :  "  For  the  sake  of  the  civilised  world,  let  us  work  tofether, 
and  as  the  best  act  of  our  lives  manage  to  hang  Thugut.  .  .  As  you  aie  with 
Thugut,  your  penetrating  mind  will  discover  the  villain  in  all  his  actions.  .  . 
That  lliugut  is  caballing  .  .  .  Pray  keep  an  eye  upon  the  rascal,  and  yon  will 
soon  find  what  I  say  i>  inxf..  Let  us  hang  these  three  miscreants,  and  all  will  go 
smooth."  Suvaroff  was  not  more  complimcntJiry.  "  How  can  that  desk-worm, 
that  night-owl,  direct  an  army  from  his  dusky  nest,  even  if  he  had  the  twovd  oi 
Scanderbeg7"(Sept.  3.) 
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For  the  moment,  however,  the  allied  forces  continued  to 
co-operate  in  Italy  against  the  French  army  on  the  Apennines 
coteiing  Genoa.  This  army  had  received  reinforcements, 
ind  was  now  placed  under  the  command  of  Joubert,  one  of 
theyomigest  and  most  spirited  of  the  Republican  generals. 
Jonbert  determined  to  attack  the  Russians  before  the  fall  of 
Mantua  should  add  the  besieging  army  to  Suvaroffs  forces 
in  the  field.  Bat  the  information  which  he  received  from 
Lombardy  misled  him.  In  the  second  week  of  August  he 
was  still  ana  ware  that  Mantua  had  fallen  a  fortnight  before. 
He  descended  from  the  mountains  to  attack  Suvaroff  at 
Tortona,  with  a  force  about  equal  to  SuvarofFs  own.  On 
reaching  Novi  he  learnt  that  the  army  of  Mantua  was 
also  before  him  (Aug.  15).  It  was  too  late  to 
retreat ;  Joubert  could  only  give  to  his  men  the  ^AS^.^r^°^'  ^^  ^^ 
example  of  Republican  spirit  and  devotion. 
Suvaroff  himself,  with  Kray,  the  conqueror  of  Mantua,  began 
the  attack:  the  onset  of  a  second  Austrian  corps,  at  the 
moment  when  the  strength  of  the  Russians  was  failing, 
decided  the  day.  Joubert  did  not  live  to  witness  the  close 
of  a  defeat  which  cost  France  eleven  thousand  men.* 

The  aUied  Governments  had  so  framed  their  plans  that 
the  most  overwhelming  victory  could  produce  no  result. 
Instead  of  entering  France,  Suvaroff  was  com- 
pelled to  turn  back  into  Switzerland,  while  the  Suvaroff  goes 
Austrians  continued  to  besiege  the  fortresses  of  Sid.  '"'**'■ 
Piedmont.  In  Switzerland  Suvaroff  had  to  meet 
an  enemy  who  was  forewarned  of  his  approach,  and  who  had 
employed  every  resource  of  military  skill  and  daring  to  pre- 
vent the  union  of  the  two  Russian  armies  now  advancing 
from  the  south  and  the  north.  Before  Suvaroff  could  leave 
Italy,  a  series  of  admirably-planned  attacks  had  given 
Massena  the  whole  network  of  the  central  Alpine  passes,  and 
closed  every  avenue  of  communication  between  Suvaroff  and 
the  army  with  which  he  hoped  to  co-operate.  The  folly 
ot  the  Austrian  Cabinet  seconded  the  French  general's 
exertions.  No  sooner  had  Korsakoff  and  the  new  Russian 
division  reached  Schaffhausen  than  the  Archduke  Charles, 

*  Miliuthi,  iiL  37 ;  Bentmck,  Aug.  x6,  from  the  battle-field  ;  Records :  It&lia'a 
^^^  vol  58.  His  letter  ends:  "I  must  apologisie  to  your  Lordship  for  the 
^F*anu>ce  of  this  despatch**  (it  is  on  tlun  Italian  paper  and  almost  illegible) : 
*'^*(ii<.,9iiwoiff's staff)  "have  had  the  misfortune  to  have  had  our  baggagt 
|t"Bdcred  by  Uk  CgMadub" 
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forced  by  his  orders  from  Vienna,  turned  northwards  (Sept 
3),  leaving  the  Russians  with  no  support  but  Hotce's  corps. 
which  was  scattered  over  six  cantons.*  Korsakoff  advanced 
to  Zurich;  Massena  remained  in  his  old  position  on  the 
Uetlibcrg.  It  was  now  that  Suvaroff  began  his  march  into 
the  Alps,  sorely  harassed  and  delayed  by  the  want  of  the 
mountain-teams  which  the  Austrians  had  promised  him»  and 
filled  with  the  apprehension  that  Korsakoff  would  sufier  some 
irreparable  disaster  before  his  own  arrival. 

Two  roads  lead  from  the  Italian  lakes  to  central  Switzer- 
land; one,  starting  from  the  head  of  Lago  Maggiore  and 
crossing  the  Gothard,  ends  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Lucerne; 
the  other,  crossing  the  Spliigen,  runs  from  the  Lake  of  Como 
to  Reichenau,  in  the  valley  of  the  Rhine.  The  Gothard  in 
1799  was  not  practicable  for  cannon;  it  was  chosen  by 
Suvaroff,  however,  for  his  own  advance,  with  the  object  of 
falling  upon  Massena's  rear  with  the  utmost  possible  speed* 
He  left  Bellinzona  on  the  21st  of  September,  fought  his  way 
in  a  desperate  fashion  through  the  French  outposts  that 
guarded  the  defiles  of  the  Gothard,  and  arrived  at  Altorf  near 
the  Lake  of  Lucerne.  Here  it  was  discovered  that  the 
westward  road  by  which  Suvaroff  meant  to  strike  upon  the 
enemy's  communications  had  no  existence.  Abandoning  thia 
design,  Suvaroff  made  straight  for  the  district  where  his 
colleague  was  encamped,  by  a  shepherd's  path  leading  north- 
eastwards across  heights  of  7,000  feet  to  the  valley  of  the 
Muotta.  Over  this  desolate  region  the  Russians  made  their 
way ;  and  the  resolution  which  brought  them 
Second  Battle  as  far  as  the  Muotta  would  have  brooglit 
Sept."a6.  '  them    past    every   other    obstacle  to  the  spot 

where  they  were  to  meet  their  countrymen.  But 
the  hour  was  past.  While  Suvaroff  was  still  struggling  in 
the    mountains,    Massena    advanced    against    Ziirich,    pat 

*  Every  capable  soldier  saw  the  ruinous  mischief  of  the  Archduke's  witbdrnwaL 
'*  Not  only  are  all  prospects  of  our  making  any  pru);resi  in  Switzerland  at  ftn  «Bdi 
but  the  chance  of  maintaining  the  position  now  occupied  Is  extremely  prpcarioui. 
The  jealousy  and  mistrust  that  exists  between  the  Austrians  and  Ruwiant  ■ 
inconceivable.  I  shall  not  pretend  to  offer  an  opinion  on  what  might  lie  the  mott 
advantageous  arrangement  for  the  army  of  Switzerland,  but  it  is  certain  that  noiM 
can  be  so  bad  as  that  which  at  present  exist>.''  Colonel  C'r.-.uford,  FugHsh  mililarj 
envoy,  Sept  5,  1799;  Records:  Army  of  Switzerland,  vol.  79.  The  subseqnca| 
operations  of  Korsakoff  are  described  in  drvpntchcN  of  Colonel  Ramsay  and  Loid 
Mulgrave,  id.  vol.  80,  8x.  Conversations  with  the  Archduke  Charles  in  those  of  Mr* 
Vri€kUa»  id,  vol.  77. 
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Korsakoff's  army  to  total  root,  and  drove  it,  with  the  loss 
of  aU  its  baggage  and  of  a  great  part  of  its  artillery,  outside 
the  area  of  hostilities. 

The  first  rumours  of  the  catastrophe  reached  Suvaroff  on 
the  Muotta ;  he  still  pushed  on  eastwards,  and,  though  almost 
without  ammunition,  overthrew  a  corps  commanded  by 
Massena  in  person,  and  cleared  the  road  over  the  Pragel 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  arriving  in  Glarus  on  the  ist 
of  October.  Here  the  full  extent  of  Korsakoff's  disaster  was 
made  known  to  him.  To  advance  or  to  fall  back  was  ruin. 
It  only  remained  for  Suvaroff 's  army  to  make  its 
escape  across  a  wild  and  snow-covered  moun-  sSnSS?'^ 
tain-tract  into  the  valley  of  the  Rhine,  where 
the  river  flows  below  the  northern  heights  of  the  Grisons. 
This  exploit  crowned  a  campaign  which  filled  Europe  with 
astonishment.  The  Alpine  traveller  of  to-day  turns  with 
some  distrust  from  narratives  which  characterise  with  every 
epithet  of  horror  and  dismay  scenes  which  are  the  delight 
of  our  age;  but  the  retreat  of  Suvaroff *s  army,  a  starving, 
footsore  multitude,  over  what  was  then  an  untrodden  wilder- 
ness of  rock,  and  through  fresh-fallen  autumn  snow  two  feet 
deep,  had  little  in  common  with  the  boldest  feats  of  Alpine 
hardihood.*  It  was  achieved  with  loss  and  suffering;  it 
brought  the  army  from  a  position  of  the  utmost  danger  into 
one  of  security;  but  it  was  followed  by  no  renewed  attack. 
Proposals  for  a  combination  between  Suvaroff  and  the 
Archduke  Charles  resulted  only  in  mutual  taunts  and 
menaces.  The  co-operation  of  Russia  in  the  war  was  at  an 
end.    The  French  remained  masters  of  the  whole  of  the 

*  The  despatches  of  Colonel  Clinton.  English  atuch^  with  SuvaroflT,  are  in 
ringttlar  contrast  to  the  highly<coloured  accounts  of  this  retreat  common  in  histories. 
Of  the  most  critical  part  he  only  says :  "  On  the  6th  the  army  passed  the  Panix 
mountain,  which  the  snow  that  had  fallen  during  the  last  week  had  rendered 
dangerous,  and  several  horses  and  mules  were  lo&t  on  the  march."  He  expresses  the 
poorest  opinion  of  Suvaroff  and  his  officers :  "  The  Marshal  is  entirely  worn  out  and 
incapable  of  any  exertion :  he  will  not  suffer  the  subject  of  the  indiscipline  of  hii 
army  to  be  mentioned  to  him.  He  is  popular  with  his  army  becau>e  he  puts  no 
check  whatever  in  its  licentiousness.  His  honesty  is  now  his  only  remaining  Kood 
quality."  Records :  Army  of  Switzerland,  voL  80.  The  elaborate  plan  for  Suvaroff 's 
and  KorsakofTs  combined  movements,  made  as  if  Switzerland  had  been  an  open 
co-iDtry  and  Masseria's  army  a  flock  of  sheep,  was  constructed  by  the  Austrian 
colonel  Weyrother,  the  same  person  who  subsequently  planned  the  battle  of 
Austeriitx.  On  learning  the  plan  from  Suvaroflf,  Lord  Mulgrave,  who  was  no  great 
genius,  wrote  to  London  demonstrating  its  certain  failure,  and  predicting  almotC 
exactly  thft  events  that  took  i4ac«. 
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Swiss  territory  that  they  had  lost  since  the  beginning  of 
the  campaign. 

In  the  summer  months  of  1799  the  Czar  had  relieved  his 
irritation  against  Austria  by  framing  in  concert  with  the 
British  Cabinet  the  plan  for  a  joint  expedition 
Rus1uhi*S?  against  Holland.  It  was  agreed  that  25,000 
dition  against  English  and  17,000  Russian  troops,  brought  firom 
Holland  Aug.     ^j^^  g^|^.^  -^  gj^^j^j^  ^^^^^^  ^\^oxM  attack  the 

French  in  the  Batavian  Republic,  and  raise  an 
insurrection  on  behalf  of  the  exiled  Stadtholder.  Throughout 
July  the  Kentish  coast-towns  were  alive  with  the  bustle  of 
war;  and  on  the  13th  of  August  the  first  English  division, 
numbering  12,000  men,  set  sail  from  Deal  under  the  command 
of  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby.  After  tossing  off  the  Dutch  coast 
for  a  fortnight,  the  troops  landed  at  the  promontory  of  the 
H elder.  A  Dutch  corps  was  defeated  on  the  sand -Mils,  and 
the  English  captured  the  fort  of  the  Helder,  commanding  the 
Texel  anchorage.  Immediately  afterwards  a  movement  in 
favour  of  the  Stadtholder  broke  out  among  the  ofHcers  of  the 
Dutch  fleet.  The  captains  hoisted  the  Orange  flag,  and 
brought  Iheir  ships  over  to  the  English. 

This  was  the  first  and  the  last  result  of  the  expedition. 
The  Russian  contingent  and  a  second  English  division  reached 
Holland  in  the  middle  of  September,  and  with  them  came  the 
Duke  of  York,  who  now  took  the  command  out  of  the  hands  of 
Abercromby.  On  the  other  side  reinforcements  daily  arrived 
from  France,  until  the  enemy's  troops,  led  by  General  Brune, 
were  equal  in  streni^th  to  the  invaders.  A  battle  fought  at 
Alkmaar  on  the  19th  of  September  gave  the  Allies  some  par- 
tial successes  and  no  permanent  advantage ;  and  on  the  3rd 
of  October  the  Duke  of  York  gained  one  of  those  so-called 
'victories  which  result  in  the  retreat  of  the  conquerors.  Never 
were  there  so  many  good  reasons  for  a  bad  conclusion.  The 
Russians  moved  too  fast  or  too  slow ;  the  ditches  set  at  nought 
the  rules  of  strategy ;  it  was  discovered  that  the  cUmate  of 
Holland  was  unfavourable  to  health,  and  that  the  Dutch  had 
not  the  slightest  inclination  to  get  back  their  Stadtholder. 
The  result  of  a  scries  of  mischances,  everyone  of  which  would 
have  been  foreseen  by  an  average  midshipman  in  Nelson's 
fleet,  or  an  average  sergeant  in  Massena's  army,  was  that 
York  had  to  purchase  a  retreat  for  the  allied  forces  at  a  price 
equivalent  to  an  unconditional  surrender.     He  was  allowed  to 
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le-embark  oq  consideration  that  Great  Britain  restored  to  the 
French  8,000  French  and  Dutch  prisoners,  and  handed  over 
in  perfect  repair  all  the  military  works  which  our  omtu  soldiers 
bad  erected  at  the  H  elder.    Bitter  complaints  were  raised 
among  the   Russian  officers  against  York's  conduct  of  the 
expedition.      He  was    accused   of   sacrificing    the    Russian 
regiments  in  battle,  and  of  courting  a  general  defeat  in  order 
not  to  expose  his  own  men.    The  accusation  was  groundless. 
Where  York  was,  treachery  or  bad  faith  was  superfluous. 
York  in  command,  the  feeblest  enemy  became  invincible.     In- 
competence among  the  hereditar>'  chiefs  of  the  English  army 
had  become  part  of  the  order  of  nature.    The  Ministry,  when 
taxed  with  failure,  obstinately  shut  their  eyes  to  the  true  cause 
of  the  disaster.    Parliament  was  reminded  that  defeat  was  the 
most  probable  conclusion  of  any  military  operations  that  we 
might  undertake,  and  that  England  ought  not  to  expect  success 
when  Prussia  and  Austria  had  so  long  met  only  with  misfor 
tone.    Under  the  command  of  Nelson,  English  sailors  were 
indeed  manifesting  that  kind  of  superiority  to  the  seamen  of 
other  nations  which  the  hunter  possesses  over  his  prey  ;  yet 
this  gave  no  reason  why  foresight  and  daring  should  count  for 
anything  ashore.     If  the  nation  wished  to  see  its  soldiers  un- 
defeated, it  must  keep  them  at  home  to  defend  their  country. 
Even  among  the  Opposition  no  voice  was  raised  to  protest 
against  the  system  which  sacrificed  English  life  and  military 
honour  to  the  dignity  of  the  Royal  Family.    The  collapse  of 
the  Anglo- Russian  expedition  was  viewed  with  more  equanimity 
in  England  than  in  Russia.    The  Czar  dismissed  his  unfortu- 
nate generals.    York  returned  home,  to  run  horses  at  New- 
market, to  job  commissions  with  his  mistress,  and  to  earn  his        , 
colunm  at  St.  Jameses  Park.  v 

It  was  at  this  moment,,  when  the  tide  of  military  success 
was  already  turning  in  favour  of  the  Republic,  that  the  revolu- 
tion took  place  which  made  Bonaparte  absolute 
niler  of  France.    Since  the  attack  of  the  Govern-    Unoopuiarity 
ment  upon  the  Royalists  in  Fructidor,  1797,  the    tory. 
I^irectory  and  the  factions  had  come  no  nearer 
(0  a  system  of  mutual  concession,  or  to  a  peaceful  acquiesc- 
ence in  the  will  of  a  parliamentary  majority.    The  Directory, 
^s^ed  both  by  the  extreme  Jacobins  and  by  the  Constitu- 
tiooalists,  was  still  strong  enough  to  crush  each  party  in  its 
t^   The  elections  of  1798,  which  strengthened  the  Jacobins, 
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were  annulled  with  as  little  scruple  as  the  Royalist  elections  in 
the  preceding  year ;  it  was  only  when  defeat  in  Germany  and 
Italy  had  brought  the  Government  into  universal  discredit 
that  the  Constitutionalist  party,  fortified  by  the  return  of  a 
large  majority  in  the  elections  of  1799,  dared  to  turn  the  attack 
upon  the  Directors  themselves.  The  excitement  of  foreign 
conquest  had  hitherto  shielded  the  abuses  of  Government 
from  criticism ;  but  when  Italy  was  lost,  when  generals  and 
soldiers  found  themselves  without  pay,  without  clothes,  with- 
out reinforcements,  one  general  outcry  arose  against  the 
Directory,  and  the  nation  resolved  to  have  done  with  a 
Government  whose  outrages  and  extortions  had  led  to  nothing 
but  military  ruin.  The  disasters  of  France  in  the  spring  of 
1799,  which  resulted  from  the  failure  of  the  Government  to 
raise  the  armies  to  their  proper  strength,  were  not  in  reaUty 
connected  with  the  defects  of  the  Constitution.  They  were 
caused  in  part  by  the  shameless  jobbery  of  individual  members 
of  the  Administration,  in  part  by  the  absence  of  any  agency, 
like  that  of  the  Conventional  Commissioners  of  1793,  to  en- 
force the  control  of  the  central  Government  over  the  local 
authorities,  left  isolated  and  independent  by  the  changes  of 
1789.  Faults  enough  belonged,  however,  to  the  existing 
political  order ;  and  the  Constitutionalists,  who  now  for  the 
second  time  found  themselves  with  a  majority  in  the  Councils, 
were  not  disposed  to  prolong  a  system  which  from  the  first 
had  turned  their  majorities  into  derision.  A  party  grew  up 
around  the  Abbe  Si6y^s  intent  upon  some  change  which 
should  give  France  a  government  really  representing  its  best 

elements.  What  the  change  was  to  be  few  could 
^**"j79^'*^^    say;  but  it  was  known  that   Siey^s,  who  had 

taken  a  leading  part  in  1789,  and  had  condemned 
the  Constitution  of  1795  from  the  moment  when  it  was 
sketched,  had  elaborated  a  scheme  which  he  considered 
exempt  from  every  error  that  had  vitiated  its  predecessors. 
As  the  first  step  to  reform,  Si6yes  himself  was  elected  to  a 
Directorship  then  falling  vacant.  Barras  attached  himself  to 
Si6y&s ;  the  three  remaining  Directors,  who  were  Jacobins  and 
popular  in  Paris,  were  forced  to  surrender  their  seats. 
Si6y^s  now  only  needed  a  soldier  to  carry  out  his  plans.  His 
first  thought  had  turned  on  Joubert,  but  Joubert  was  killed  at 
Novi.  Moreau  scrupled  to  raise  his  hand  against  the  law ; 
Pernadotte,  a  general  distinguished  both   in   war  and  iQ 
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administration,  declined  to  play  a  secondary  part.  Nor  in 
fact  was  the  support  of  Si6y^8  indispensable  to  any  popular 
and  ambitious  soldier  who  was  prepared  to  attack  the  Govern- 
ment. Si6y^s  and  his  friends  offered  the  alliance  of  a  party 
weighty  in  character  and  antecedents ;  but  there  were  other 
well-known  names  and  powerful  interests  at  the  command  of 
an  enterprising  leader,  and  all  France  awaited  the  downfall  of 
a  Government  whose  action  had  resulted  only  in  disorder  at 
home  and  defeat  abroad. 

Such  was  the  pohtical  situation  when,  in  the  summer  of 
1799,  Bonaparte,  baffled  in  an  attack  upon  the  Syrian  fortress 
of  St.  Jean  d'Acre,  returned  to  Egypt,  and  received  the  first 
tidings  from  Europe  which  had  reached  him  since  the  out- 
break of  the  war.    He  saw  that  his  opportunity  had  arrived. 
He  determined  to  leave  his  army,  whose  ultimate  failure  was 
inevitable,  and  to  offer  to  France  in  his  own  person  that 
sovereignty  of   genius  and  strength  for   which  the    whole 
nation  was  longing.    On  the  7th  of  October  a  despatch  from 
Booaparte  was    read    in    the    Council    of    Five    Hundred, 
announcing  a  victory  over  the  Turks  at  Aboukir.     It  brought 
the  first  news  that  had  been  received  for  many  months  from 
the  army  of  Egypt ;  it  excited  an  outburst  of  joyous  enthusiasm 
for  the  general  and  the  army  whom  a  hated  Government  was 
believed  to  have  sent  into  exile ;  it  recalled  that  succession  of 
victories  which  had  been  unchecked  by  a  single  defeat,  and 
that  Peace  which  had  given  France  a  dominion  wider  than 
any  that  her  Kings  had  won.      While  every  thought  was 
turned  upon  Bonaparte,  the  French  nation  suddenly  heard 
that  Bonaparte  himself  had  landed  on  the  coast  of  Provence. 
**  I  was  sitting  that  day,"  says  B^ranger  in  his  autobiography, 
"in  our  reading-room  with  thirty  or  forty  other  persons. 
Suddenly    the    news  was  brought  in   that   Bonaparte  had 
returned  from  Egypt.    At  the  words,  every  man  in  the  room 
started  to  his  feet  and  burst  into  one  long  shout 
of  joy."     The  emotion  portrayed  by  Bdranger    ^Sra'^m 
^as  that  of  the  whole  of  France.    Almost  every-    P«ypt,  Oct., 
tliing  that  now  darkens  the  early  fame  of  Bona-     *^^" 
paite  was  then  unknown.     His  falsities,  his  cold,  unpitying 
heait  were  familiar  only  to  accomplices  and  distant  sufferers ; 
even  his  most  flagrant  wrongs,  such  as  the  destruction  of 
Venice,  were  excused  by  a  political  necessity,  or  disguised  as 
&cts  of  righteous  chastisement.    The  hopes,  the  imaginatioQ 
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of  France  saw  in  Bonaparte  the  young,  unsullied,  irr^stibk 
hero  of  the  Republic  His  fame  had  risen  throughouf  a  crisifi 
which  had  destroyed  all  confidence  in  others.  The  stale 
placemen  of  the  factions  sank  into  insignificance  by  his  side ; 
even  sincere  Republicans,  who  feared  the  rule  of  a  soldier, 
confessed  that  it  is  not  always  given  to  a  nation  to  choose  the 
mode  of  its  own  deliverance.  From  the  moment  that  BcMia- 
parte  landed  at  Fr^jus,  he  was  master  of  France. 

Si6y^s  saw  that  Bonaparte,  and  no  one  else,  was  the  man 

through  whom  he  could  overthrow  the  existing 
Conspiracy  of  Constitution.*  So  Uttle  S3rmpathy  existed,  how- 
Blnaparte.         ever,  between  Sidy^s  and  the  soldier  to  whom  he 

now  offered  his  support,  that  Bonaparte  only 
accepted  Si6y^s'  project  after  satisfying  himself  that  neither 
Barras  nor  Bernadotte  would  help  him  to  supreme  power. 
Once  convinced  of  this,  Bonaparte  closed  with  Sidy^s*  ofiers. 
It  was  agreed  that  Sidy^s  and  his  friend  Ducos  should 
resign  their  Directorships,  and  that  the  three  remaining 
Directors  should  be  driven  from  office.  The  Assemblies,  or 
any  part  of  them  favourable  to  the  plot,  were  to  appoint  a 
Triumvirate  composed  of  Bonaparte,  Si6y^s,  and  Ducos,  for 
the  purpose  of  drawing  up  a  new  Constitution.  In  the  new 
Constitution  it  was  understood,  though  without  any  definite 
arrangement,  that  Bonaparte  and  Si6y^s  were  to  be  the 
leading  figures.  The  Council  of  Ancients  was  in  great  part 
in  league  with  the  conspirators :  the  only  obstacle  likely  to 
hinder  the  success  of  the  plot  was  a  rising  of  the  Parisian 
populace.  As  a  precaution  against  attack,  it  was  determined 
to  transfer  the  meeting  of  the  Councils  to  St.  Cloud.  Bona- 
parte had  secured  the  support  of  almost  all  the  generals  and 
troops  in  Paris.  His  brother  Lucien,  now  President  of  the 
Council  of  Five  Hundred,  hoped  to  paralyse  the  action  of 
his  own  Assembly,  in  which  the  conspirators  were  in  the 
minority. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  gth  of  November  (i8  Bru- 

maire),  a  crowd  of  generals  and  officers  met 
0>up  d**tat,  before  Bonaparte's  house.  At  the  same  moment 
(Nov.  9),  1799.    a  portion  of  the  Council  of  Ancients  assembled, 

and  passed  a  decree  which  adjourned  the  session 
to  St.  Cloud,  and  conferred  on  Bonaparte  the  command  over 
all  the  troops  in  Paris.    The  decree  was  carried  to  Bona- 

*  Migt  de  Melito,  ch.  uu    Lucien  Bonaparte,  Revolution  de  Brunaire,  p.  |i. 
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pftrte's  boose  and  read  to  the  military  throng,  who  acknow- 
ledged it  by  brandishing    their    swords.      Bonaparte    then 
ordered  the  troops  to  their  posts,  received  the  resignation  of 
BarWy^and  arrested  the  two  remaining  Directors  in  the 
LiaeiliDotirg.     During  the  night  there  was  great  agitation  in 
Paris.    The  arrest  of  the  two  Directors  and  the  display  of 
military  force  revealed  the  true  nature  of  the  conspiracy,  and 
ezdted  men  to  resistance  who  had  hitherto  seen  no  great 
cause  for  alarm.    The  Councils  met  at  St.  Cloud  at  two  on 
the  next    day.     The    Ancients  were    ready  for  what    was 
coming ;  the  Five  Hundred  refused  to  listen  to  Bonaparte's 
accomplices,  and  took  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  Constitution. 
Bonaparte  himself  entered  the  Council  of  Ancients,  and  in 
violent,  confused  language  declared  that  he  had  come  to  save 
the  Republic  from  unseen  dangers.   He  then  left  the  Assembly, 
and  entered  the  Chamber  of  the  Five  Hundred,  escorted  by 
armed  grenadiers.    A  roar  of  indignation  greeted  the  appear- 
ance of  the  bayonets.    The  members  rushed  in  a  mass  upon 
Bonaparte,  and  drove  him  out  of  the  hall.     His  brother  now 
left  the  President's   chair  and  joined  the   soldiers  outside, 
whom  he  harangued  in  the  character  of  President  of  the 
Assembly.    The  soldiers,  hitherto  wavering,  were  assured  by 
Locien's  civil  authority  and  his  treacherous  eloquence.    The 
drums  beat ;  the  word  of  command  was  given  ;  and  the  last 
free  representatives  of  France  struggled   through  doorways 
and  windows  before  the  levelled  and  advancing  bayonets. 

The  Constitution  which  Si6y^s  hoped  now  to  impose  upon 

France  had  been  elaborated  by  its  author  at  the  close  of  the 

Reign  of  Terror.     Designed   at   that   epoch,   it 

bore  the  trace  of  all  those  apprehensions  which    Si^y^'pianof 

gave  shape  to  the  Constitution  of  1795.    The 

statutory  outrages  of  1793,  the  Royalist  reaction  shown  in  the 

events  of  Vend6miaire,  were  the  perils  from  which  both  Si^y^s 

and  the  legislators  of  1795  endeavoured  to  guard  the  future  of 

France.    It  had  become  clear  that  a  popular  election  might 

It  any  moment  return  a  royalist  majority  to  the  Assembly : 

the  Constitution  of  1795  averted  this  danger  by  prolonging 

the  power  of  the  Conventionalists ;    Sieyes  overcame  it  by 

Anguishing  popular  election  altogether.     He  gave  to  the 

*^on  no  right  but  that  of  selecting  half  a  million  persons 

who  should  be  eligible  to  offices  in  the  Communes,  and  who 

'^uld  themselves  elect  a  smaller  body  of,  fifty  thousand, 
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eligible  to  offices  in  the  Departments.  The  fifty  thoosand 
were  in  their  turn  to  choose  five  thousand,  who  should  be 
eligible  to  places  in  the  Government  and  the  Legislature. 
The  actual  appointments  were  to  be  made,  however,  not 
by  the  electors,  but  by  the  Executive.  With  the  irratioiial 
multitude  thus  deprived  of  the  power  to  bring  back  its  old 
oppressors,  priests,  royalists,  and  nobles  might  safely  do  their 
worst.  By  way  of  still  further  precaution,  Si6yds  proposed 
that  every  Frenchman  who  had  been  elected  to  the  Legislature 
since  1789  should  be  inscribed  for  ten  years  among  the  privi- 
leged five  thousand. 

Such  were  the  safeguards  provided  against  a  Bourbonist 
reaction.  To  guard  against  a  recurrence  of  those  evils  which 
France  had  suffered  from  the  precipitate  votes  of  a  single 
Assembly,  Sicy^s  broke  up  the  legislature  into  as  many 
chambers  as  there  are  stages  in  the  passing  of  a  law.  The 
first  chamber,  or  Council  of  State,  was  to  give  shape  to 
measures  suggested  by  the  Executive;  a  second  chamber, 
Known  as  the  Tribunate,  was  to  discuss  the  measures  so 
framed,  and  ascertain  the  objections  to  which  they  were 
liable;  the  third  chamber,  known  as  the  Legislative  Body, 
was  to  decide  in  silence  for  or  against  the  measures,  after 
hearing  an  argument  between  representatives  of  the  Council 
and  of  the  Tribunate.  As  a  last  impregnable  bulwark  against 
Jacobins  and  Bourbonists  alike,  Sieves  created  a  Senate 
whose  members  should  hold  oiRoo  for  life,  and  be  empowered 
to  annul  every  law  in  which  the  Chambers  might  infringe 
upon  the  Constitution, 

It  only  remained  to  invent  an  Executive.  In  the  other 
parts  of  his  Constitution,  Sicycs  had  borrowed  from  Rome, 
from  Greece,  and  from  Venice ;  in  his  Executive  he  improved 
upon  the  political  theories  of  Great  Britain.  He  proposed 
that  the  Government  should  consist  of  two  Consuls  and  a 
Great  Elector ;  the  Elector,  like  an  ICnj^lish  king,  appointing 
and  dismissing  the  Consuls,  but  taking  no  active  part  in  the 
administration  himself.  The  Consuls  were  to  be  respectively 
restricted  to  the  affairs  of  pcact*  and  of  war.  Grotesque 
under  every  aspect,  the  Constitution  of  Sieves  was  really 
calculated  to  effect  in  all  points  but  one  the  end  which  he 
had  in  view.  His  object  was  to  terminate  the  conv-ulsions 
of  France  by  depriving  every  element  in  the  State  of  the 
power  to  create  sudden  change.    The  members  of  his  body^ 
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politic,  a  Council  that  could  only  draft,  a  Tribunate  that 
oonld  only  discuss,  a  Legislature  that  could  only  vote,  Yes  or 
No,  were  impotent  for  mischief;  and  the  nation  itself  ceased 
to  have  a  political  existence  as  soon  as  it  had  selected  its 
half-million  notables. 

So  far,  nothing  could  have  better  suited  the  views  of 

Bonaparte ;  and  up  to  this  point  Bonaparte  quietly  accepted 

Sify^*  'plan.     But   the   general  had  his  own 

scheme  for  what  was  to  follow.    Si6y^s  might      fJSawite 

apportion  the  act  of  deUberation  among  debating 

societies  and  dumb  juries  to  the  full  extent  of   his  own 

ingenuity ;  but  the  moment  that  he  applied  his  disintegrating 

method  to  the  Executive,  Bonaparte  swept  away  the  flimsy 

reasoner,  and  set  in  the  midst  of  his  ediflce  of  shadows  the 

reality  of  an  absolute  personal  rule.    The  phantom  Elector, 

and  the  Consuls  who  were  to  be  the  Elector*s  tenants-at-will, 

corresponded  very  little  to  the  power  which  France  desired  to 

see  at  its  head.    "  Was  there  ever  anything  so  ridiculous  ?  " 

cried  Bonaparte.    '*  What  man  of  spirit  could  accept  such  a 

post?"    It  was  in  vain  that  Si6y^s  had  so  nicely  set  the 

balance.    His  theories  gave  to   France  only  the  pageants 

which  disguised  the  extinction  of  the  nation  beneath  a  single 

wiU:  the  frame  of  executive  government  which  the  country 

received  in  1799  was  that  which  Bonaparte  deduced  from  the 

conception  of  an  absolute  central  power.    The  First  Consul 

summed  up  all  executive  authority  in  his  own  person.    By  his 

side  there  were  set  two  colleagues  whose  only  function  was  to 

advise.    A  Council  of  State  placed  the  highest  skill  and 

experience  in  France  at  the  disposal  of  the  chief  magistrate, 

without  infringing  upon  his  sovereignty.    All  offices,  both  in 

the  Ministries  of  State  and  in  the  provinces,  were  filled  by  the 

nominees  of  the  First  Consul.    No  law  could  be  proposed  but 

at  his  desire. 

The  institutions  given  to  France  by  the  National  Assembly 
of  1789  and  those  given  to  it  in  the  Consulate  exhibited  a 
direct  contrast  seldom  found  outside  the  region 
of  abstract  terms.    Local  customs,  survivals  of    Contract  of  the 
earlier  law,  such  as  soften  the  difference  between     1791  and  1799. 
England  and  the  various   democracies  of  the 
United  States,  had  no  place  in  the  sharp-cut  types  in  which 
the  political  order  of  France  was  recast  in  1791  and  1799. 
^  Constituent  Assembly  had  cleared  the  field  before  it 
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began  to  reconstruct.    Its  reconstruction  was  based  upon  1 
Rights  of  Man,  identified  with  the  principle  of  local  se 
government  by  popular  election.     It  deduced  a  system 
communal  administration  so  completely  independent   th 
France  was  described  by  foreign  critics  as  partitioned  in 
40,000  republics;   and  the  criticism  was  justified  when, 
1793,  it  was  found  necessary  to  create  a  new  central  Gover 
ment,  and  to  send  commissioners  from  the  capital  into  t] 
provinces.      In  the  Constitution  of   1791,  judges,  bishop 
officers  of  the  National  Guard,  were  all  alike  subjected 
popular  election ;  the  Minister  of  War  could  scarcely  move 
regiment  from  one  village  to  another  without  the  leave  of  tl 
mayor  of  the  commune.    In  the  Constitution  of  1799  s 
authority  was  derived  from  the  head  of  the  State.    A  syste 

of  centralisation  came  into  force  with  whi< 
^^o?i7oa*^      France  under  her  kings  had  nothing  to  compai 

All  that  had  once  served  as  a  check  up< 
monarchical  power,  the  legal  Parliaments,  the  Provinci 
Estates  of  Brittany  and  Languedoc,  the  rights  of  lay  ai 
ecclesiastical  corporations,  had  vanished  away.  In  the  pla 
of  the  motley  of  privileges  that  had  tempered  the  Bourlx 
monarchy,  in  the  place  of  the  popular  Assemblies  of  tl 
Revolution,  there  sprang  up  a  series  of  magistracies 
regular  and  as  absolute  as  the  orders  of  military  rank 
Where,  under  the  Constitution  of  1791,  a  body  of  local  repr 
sentatives  had  met  to  conduct  the  business  of  the  Departmei 
there  was  now  a  Pr6fct,  appointed  by  the  First  Consi 
absolute,  like  the  First  Consul  himself,  and  assisted  only  1 
the  advice  of  a  nominated  council,  which  met  for  one  foi 
night  in  the  year.  In  subordination  to  the  Prefet,  an  offic 
and  similar  council  transacted  the  local  business  of  tl 
Arrondissement.  Even  the  40,000  M aires  with  their  commun 
councils  were  all  appointed  directly  or  indirectly  by  tl 
Chief  of  the  State.  There  existed  in  France  no  authori 
that  could  repair  a  village  bridge,  or  light  the  streets  of 
town,  but  such  as  owed  its  appointment  to  the  centr 
Government.  Nor  was  the  power  of  the  First  Consul  limite 
to  the  administration.  With  the  exception  of  the  lowest  ax 
the  highest  members  of  the  judicature,  he  nominated  a 
judges,  and  transferred  them  at  his  pleasure  to  inferior  < 
superior  posts. 

•  Law  of  Feb.  17,  x8oo  (a8  PluviOse,  viiij. 
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Sach  was  the  system  which,  based  to  a  great  extent  upon 
the  preferences  of  the  French  people,  fixed  even  more  deeply 
in  the  national  character  the  willingness  to  depend  upon  an 
omnipresent,  all-directing  power.    Through  its  rational  order, 
its  regularity,  its  command  of  the  highest  science  and  experi- 
ence, this  system  of  government  could  not  fail  to  confer  great 
and  rapid  benefits  upon  the  country.     It  has  usually  been 
viewed  by  the  French  themselves  as  one  of  the  finest  creations 
of  political  wisdom.    In  comparison  with  the  self-government 
which  then  and  long   afterwards   existed  in   England,  the 
centralisation  of  France  had  all  the  superiority  of  progress 
and  intelligence  over  torpor  and  self-contradiction.    Yet  a 
heavy,  an  incalculable  price  is  paid  by  every  nation  which 
for  the  sake  of  administrative  efficiency  abandons  its  local 
liberties,  and  all  that  is  bound  up  with  their  enjoyment.    No 
practice  in  the  exercise  of  public  right  armed  a  later  genera- 
tion of  Frenchmen  against  the  audacity  of  a  common  usurper : 
no  immortality  of  youth  secured  the  institutions  framed  by 
Napoleon  against  the  weakness  and  corruption  which  at  some 
period  undermine  all  despotisms.    The  historian  who  has 
exhausted  every  term  of  praise  upon  the  political  system  of 
the  Consulate  Uved  to  declare,  as  Chief  of  the  State  himself, 
that  the  first  need  of  France  was  the  decentraUsation  of 
power.* 

After  ten  years  of  disquiet,  it  was  impossible  that  any 
Government  could  be  more  welcome  to  the  French  nation 
than  one  which  proclaimed  itself  the  representa- 
tive, not  of  party  or  of  opinion,  but  of  France  ^  Bonap!!^^ 
itself.  No  section  of  the  nation  had  won  a 
triumph  in  the  establishment  of  the  Consulate ;  no  section 
had  suffered  a  defeat.  In  his  own  elevation  Bonaparte 
announced  the  close  of  civil  conflict.  A  Government  had 
arisen  which  summoned  all  to  its  service  which  would 
employ  all,  reward  all,  reconcile  all.  The  earliest  measures 
of  the  First  Consul  exhibited  the  policy  of  reconciliation  by 
'fhich  he  hoped  to  rally  the  whole  of  France  to  his  side.  The 
law  of  hostages,  under  which  hundreds  of  families  were 
confined  in  retaliation  for  local  Royalist  disturbances,  was 
repealed,  and  Bonaparte  himself  went  to  announce  their 
liberty  to  the  prisoners  in  the  Temple.  Great  numbers  of 
i^^Lioes  were  struck  off  the  list  of  the  emigrants,  and  the  road 

•  M.  Thien,  Feb.  ax,  1872. 
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to  pardon  was  subsequently  opened  to  all  who  had  not 
actually  served  against  their  country.  In  the  selection  of  his 
officers  of  State,  Bonaparte  showed  the  same  desire  to  win 
men  of  all  parties.  Cambac^r^s,  a  regicide,  was  made  Second 
Consul ;  Lebrun,  an  old  official  of  Louis  XVI.,  became  his 
colleague.  In  the  Ministries,  in  the  Senate,  and  in  the 
Council  of  State  the  nation  saw  men  of  proved  ability  chosen 
from  all  callings  in  life  and  from  all  political  ranks.  No 
Government  of  France  had  counted  among  its  members  so 
many  names  eminent  for  capacity  and  experience.  One 
quality  alone  was  indispensable,  a  readiness  to  serve  and  to 
obey.  In  that  intellectual  greatness  which  made  the  com- 
bination of  all  the  forces  of  France  a  familiar  thought  in 
Bonaparte's  mind,  there  was  none  of  the  moral  generosity 
which  could  pardon  opposition  to  himself,  or  tolerate  energy 
acting  under  other  auspices  than  his  own.  He  desired  to  see 
authority  in  the  best  hands ;  he  sought  talent  and  promoted 
it,  but  on  the  understanding  that  it  took  its  direction  from 
himself.  Outside  this  limit  ability  was  his  enemy,  not  his 
friend ;  and  what  could  not  be  caressed  or  promoted  was 
treated  with  tyrannical  injustice.  While  Bonaparte  boasted 
of  the  caroor  that  he  had  thrown  open  to  talent,  he  sup- 
pressed the  whole  of  the  independent  journalism  of  Paris,  and 
banished  Mmc.  de  Stael,  whose  guests  continued  to  converse, 
when  they  mij;ht  not  write,  about  liberty.  Equally  partial, 
equally  calculated,  was  Bonaparte's  indulgence  towards  the 
ancient  enemies  of  the  Revolution,  the  Royalists  and  the 
priests.  He  felt  nothing  of  the  old  hatred  of  Paris  towards 
the  Vendean  noble  and  the  superstitious  Breton ;  he  offered 
his  friendship  to  the  stubborn  Breton  race,  whose  loyalty 
and  piety  he  appreciated  as  good  qualities  in  subjects;  but 
failing  their  submission,  he  instructed  his  generals  in  the 
west  of  I-'rance  to  burn  down  their  villages,  and  to  set  a 
price  upon  the  heads  of  their  chiefs.  Justice,  tolerance,  good 
faith,  were  things  which  had  no  being  for  Bonaparte  outside 
the  circle  of  his  instruments  and  allies. 

In  the  foreign  relations  of  France  it  was  not  possible  for 
the  most  unscrupulous  will  to  carry  aggression  farther  than 
it  had  been  already  carried ;  yet  the  elevation  of  Bonaparte 
deeply  affected  the  fortunes  of  all  those  States  whose 
lot  depended  upon  France.  It  was  not  only  that  a  mind 
accustomed  to  regard  all  human  things  as  objects  for  its  own 
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disposal  now  directed  an  irresistible  military  force,  but  from 
the  day  when  France  submitted  to  Bonaparte,  the  political 
changes    accompan3dng    the    advance    of    the 
French  armies  took  a  different  character.     Bel-    pjS[t?,°^^~' 
giam  and   Holland,  the   Rhine   Provinces,  the    pJ^U  *^"**** 
Cisalpine,  the  Roman,  and   the   Parthenopean 
Republics,  had  all  received,  under  whatever  circumstances  of 
wrong,  at  least  the  forms  of  popular  sovereignty.    The  reality 
of  power  may  have  belonged  to  French  generals  and  com- 
missioners; but,  however  insincerely    uttered,  the    call    to 
freedom    excited    hopes    and    aspirations    which    were    not 
insincere  themselves.    The  Italian  festivals  of  emancipation, 
the  trees  of  Uberty,  the  rhetoric  of  patriotic  assemblies,  had 
betrayed   little  enough  of  the  instinct  for  self-government ; 
but  they  marked  a  separation  from  the  past ;  and  the  period 
between  the  years  1796  and  1799  was  in  fact  the  birth-time 
(rf  those  hopes  which  have  since  been  realised  in  the  freedom 
and  the   unity  of  Italy.     So  long  as  France  had  her  own 
tumultuous  assemblies,  her  elections  in  the  village  and  in  the 
county-town,  it  was  impossible  for  her  to   form  republics 
beyond  the  Alps  without  introducing  at  least  some  germ  of 
republican  organisation  and  spirit.     But  when  all  power  was 
concentrated  in  a  single  man,  when  the  spoken  and   the 
written  word  became  an  offence  against  the  State,  when  the 
commotion  of  the  old  municipalities  was  succeeded  by  the 
silence  and  the  discipline  of  a  body  of  clerks  working  round 
their  chief,  then  the  advance  of  French  influence 
ceased  to  mean  the  support  of  popular  forces    to'S^^tedt^ 
igainst   the    Governments.     The    form    which    cracy  abroad, 
Bonaparte  had  given  to  France  was  the  form    equrm^uSer 
which  he  intended  for  the  clients  of  France,    monarchical 
Hence   in    those    communities    which    directly 
received    the    impress    of    the    Consulate,    as    in    Bavaria 
and  the  minor  German , States,   authority,  instead  of  being 
overthrown,   was  greatly  strengthened.      Bonaparte  carried 
beyond  the   Rhine  that  portion  of  the  spirit  of  the   Revo- 
lution which  he  accepted  at  home,  the  suppression  of  privi- 
lege, the  extinction  of  feudal   rights,  the  reduction  of  all 
ranks  to  equality  before  the  law,  and  the  admission  of  all  to 
tbe  public  service.     But  this  levelling  of  the  social  order  in 
tbe  client-states  of  France,  and  the  establishment  of  system 
and  unity  in  the  place  of  obsolete  privilege,  cleared  the  way 
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not  for  the  supremacy  of  the  people,  but  for  the  supremacy  of 
the  Crown.  The  power  which  was  taken  away  from  corpora^ 
tions,  from  knights,  and  from  ecclesiastics,  was  given,  not  to 
a  popular  Representative,  but  to  Cabinet  Ministers  and 
officials  ranged  after  the  model  of  the  official  hierarchy  of 
France.  What  the  French  had  in  the  first  epoch  of  their 
Revolution  endeavoured  to  impart  to  Europe — the  spirit  of 
liberty  and  self-government — they  had  now  renounced  them- 
selves. The  belief  in  popular  right,  which  made  the  difierence 
between  the  changes  of  1789  and  those  attempted  by  the 
Emperor  Joseph,  sank  in  the  storms  of  the  Revolution. 

Yet  the  statesmanship  of  Bonaparte,  if  it  repelled  the 
liberal  and  disinterested  sentiment  of  1789,  was  no  mere 
cunning  of  a  Corsican  soldier,  or  exploit  of  mediaeval  genius 
born  outside  its  age.  Subject  to  the  fullest  gratification  of  his 
own  most  dospi^tic  or  most  malignant  impulse,  Bonaparte 
carried  into  his  creations  the  ideas  upon  which  the  greatest 
European  innovators  before  the  French  Revolution  had  based 
their  work.  What  Frederick  and  Joseph  had  accomplished, 
or  failed  to  accoinplish,  was  realised  in  Western  Germany 
when  its  Sovereigns  became  the  clients  of  the 
lejj^iTu^es'^in  First  Consul.  Bonaparte  was  no  child  of  the 
iheHpiritofthe  prcnch  RevoUition ;  he  was  the  last  and  the 
iirciis  of  the  greatest  of  the  autocratic  legislators  who  worked 
i8t  century.  .^  ^^  unfrec  age.  Under  his  rule  France  lost 
what  had  seemed  to  be  most  its  own ;  it  most  power- 
fully advanced  the  forms  of  progress  common  to  itself  and 
the  rest  of  Europe.  Bonaparte  raised  no  population  to 
liberty:  in  extinguishing  privilege  and  abolishing  the 
\\%\\\  distinctions  of  birth,  in  levelling  all  personal  and 
iHU'porate  authority  beneath  the  single  rule  of  the  State,  he 
iMvpared  the  way  for  a  rational  freedom,  when,  at  a  later  day, 
Iho  (iovernment  of  the  State  should  itself  become  the 
IviuvsiMUative  of  the  nation's  will. 
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Ofcttnres  of  Bonaparte  to  Austria  and  England — The  War  continues — Massena 
boieged  in  Genoa — Moreau  invades  Southern  Germany—  Bonaparte  crosses  the 
Sl  Benaid,  and  descends  in  the  rear  of  the  Austrians — Battle  of  Marengo— 
Austrians  retire  behind  the  Miacio — Treaty  between  England  and  Austria—* 
Aostria  cootinues  the  War— Battle  of  Hohenlinden — Peace  of  Luntfville— War 
between  England  and  the  Nmthem  Maritime  League— Battle  of  Copenhagen — 
Murder  of  Paul— End  of  the  Maritime  War — English  Army  enters  Egypt- 
French  defeated  at  Alexandria— They  capitulate  at  Cairo  and  Alexandria— 
PreUminaries  of  Peace  between  England  and  France  signed  at  London,  followed 
by  Peace  of  Amiens — Pitt's  Irish  Policy  and  his  retirement — Debates  on  the 
Peace — Aggressions  of  Bonaparte  during  the  Continental  Peace — Holland, 
Itidy,  Switierland — Settlement  of  Germany  under  French  and  Russian  influence 
oSuppresaon  of  Eccle.siastical  Sutes  and  Free  Cities — Its  effects — Stein — 
France  under  the  Consulate- The  Ovil  Code — ^The  Concordat. 

The  establishment  of  the  Consulate  gave  France  peace  from 

the  strife  of  parties.     Peace  from  foreign  warfare 

was  not  less  desired  by  the  nation ;  and  although    BonapJrte^to 

N^x^^the  First  Consul  himself  was  restlessly  planning    Au^lrla  and  to 

the  next  campaign,  it  belonged  to  his  policy  to 

represent  himself  as  the  mediator  between  France  and  Europe. 

Discarding  the  usual  diplomatic  forms,  Bonaparte  addressed 

letters  in  his  own  name  to  the  Emperor  Francis  and  to  King 

George  III.,   deploring  the  miseries  inflicted  by  war  upon 

nations  naturally  allied,  and  declaring  his  personal  anxiety  to 

enter  upon  negotiations  for  peace.    The  reply  of  Austria 

which  was  courteously  worded,  produced  an  offer  on  the  part 

of  Bonaparte  to  treat  for  peace  upon  the  basis  of  the  Treaty 

of  Campo  Formio.     Such  a  proposal  was  the  best  evidence  of 

Bonaparte's  real  intentions.*    Austria  had  re-conquered  Lom- 

^^dy,  and  driven  the  armies  of  the  Republic  from  the  Adige  to 

within  a  few  miles  of  Nice.    To  propose  a  peace  which  should 

"merely  restore  the  situation  existing  at  the  beginning  of  the  war 

was  pure  irony.  The  Austrian  Government  accordingly  declared 

itself  unable  to  treat  without  the  concurrence  of  its  allies. 
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The  answer  of  England  to  the  overtures  of  the  First  Consul 
was  rough  and  defiant.  It  recounted  the  causes  of  war  and 
distrust  which  precluded  England  from  negotiating  with  a 
revolutionary  Government ;  and,  though  not  insisting  on  the 
restoration  of  the  Bourbons  as  a  condition  of  peace,  it 
stated  that  no  guarantee  for  the  sincerity  and  good  behaviour 
of  France  would  be  so  acceptable  to  Great  Britain  as  the 
recall  of  the  ancient  family.* 

Few  State  papers  have  been  distinguished  by  worse  faults 
of  judgment  than  this  English  manifesto.  It  was  intended  to 
recommend  the  Bourbons  to  France  as  a  means  of  procur- 
ing peace :  it  enabled  Bonaparte  to  represent  England  as 
violently  interfering  with  the  rights  of  the  French  people,  and 
the  Bourbons  as  seeking  their  restoration  at  the  hand  of  the 
enemy  of  their  country.  The  answer  made  to  Pitt*s  Govern- 
ment from  Paris  was  such  as  one  high-spirited  nation  which 
had  recently  expelled  its  rulers  might  address  to  another  that 
had  expelled  its  rulers  a  century  before.  France,  it  was  said, 
had  as  good  a  right  to  dismiss  an  incapable  dynasty  as  Great 
Britain.  If  Talleyrand's  reply  failed  to  convince  King  George 
that  before  restoring  the  Bourbons  he  ought  to  surrender  his 
own  throne  to  the  Stuarts,  it  succeeded  in  transferring  atten- 
tion from  the  wrongs  inflicted  by  France  to  the  pretensions 
advanced  by  England.  That  it  affected  the  actual  course  of 
events  there  is  no  reason  to  believe.  The  French  Govern- 
ment was  well  acquainted  with  the  real  grounds  ofr  war 
possessed  by  England,  in  spite  of  the  errors  by  which  the 
British  Cabinet  weakened  the  statement  of  its  cause.  What 
the  mass  of  the  French  people  now  thought,  or  did  not  think, 
had  become  a  matter  of  very  little  importance. 

The  war  continued.  Winter  and  the  early  spring  of  1800 
passed  in  France  amidst  vigorous  but  concealed  preparations 

for    the    campaign    which    was    to    drive    the 
?he"wiSU'!^      Austrians  from   Italy.      In   Piedmont  the   Aus- 

trians  spent  months  in  inaction,  which  might 
have  given  them  Genoa  and  completed  the  conquest  of  Italy 
before  Bonaparte's  army  could  take  the  field.  It  was  not 
until  the  beginning  of  April  that  Melas,  their  general,  assailed 
the  French  positions  on  the  Genoese  Apennines ;  a  fortnight 
more  was  spent  in  mountain  warfare  before  Massena,  who 
now  held  the  French  command,  found  himself  shut  up  in 

*  Pari.  Hist,  xxxiv.  X198.    Thugut,  Briefe  ii.  445. 
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Genoa  and  blockaded  by  land  and  sea.    The  army  which 
Bonaparte  was  abont  to  lead  into  Italy  lay  in  between  Dijon 
and  Geneva,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  First  Consul.    On 
the  Rhine,  from  Strasburg  to  SchafThausen,  a  force  of  100,000 
men  was  ready  to  cross  into  Germany  under  the  command  of 
Morean,  who  was  charged    with  the  task  of   pushing  the 
Austrians  back  from  the  Upper  Danube,  and  so  rendering  any 
attack  through  Switzerland  upon  the  communica- 
tions  of  Bonaparte*s  Italian  force  impossible,    invades  South 
Moreau*s    army   was  the    first    to   move.      An    ^^'iT^Six 
Austrian  force,  not  inferior  to   Moreau*s  own, 
lay  within  the  bend  of  the   Rhine  that  covers   Baden  and 
Wiirtemberg.    Moreau  crossed  the  Rhine  at  various  points, 
and  by  a  succession  of  ingenious  manoeuvres  led  his  adversary, 
Rray,  to  occupy  all  the  roads  through  the   Black  Forest 
except  those  by  which  the  northern  divisions  of  the  French 
were  actually  passing.    A  series  of  engagements,  conspicuous 
for  the  skill  of  the  French  general  and  the  courage  of  the 
defeated  Austrians,  gave  Moreau  possession  of  the  country 
south  of  the  Danube  as  far  as  Ulm,  where  Kray  took  refuge 
in  his  entrenched  camp.     Beyond  this  point  Moreau*s  instruc- 
tions forbade  him  to  advance.     His  task  was  fulfilled  by  ^^A 

Severa^Ceof  the  Austrian  anny  from  fh^  rrvaHg  in^g  }\^}y 

Bonaparte's  own  army  was  now  in  motion.     Its  destina- 
tion was  still  secret ;   its  very  existence  was  doubted  by  the 
Austrian  generals.    On  the  8th  of  May  the  First 
Consul  himself  arrived  at  Geneva,  and  assumed    crowaTthe 
the  command.    The  campaign  upon  which  this    ^^»  ***y» 
annywas  now  entering  was  designed  by  Bona- 
parte to  surpass  everything  that  Europe  had  hitherto  seen 
niost  striking  in  war.    The  feats  of  Massena  and  Suvaroff  in 
the  Alps  had  filled  his  imagination  with  mountain  warfare.    A 
^ctory  over  nature  more  imposing  than  theirs  might,  in  the 
present  position  of  the  Austrian  forces  in  Lombardy,  be  made 
^^  prelude  to  a  victory  in  the  field  without  a  parallel  in  its 
^ects  upon  the  enemy.     Instead  of  relieving  Genoa  by  an 
•dvance  along  the  coast-road,  Bonaparte  intended  to  march 
•cross  the  Alps  and  to  descend  in  the  rear  of  the  Austrians. 
^  single  defeat  would  then  cut  the  Austrians  off  from  their 
cwnmonications    with    Mantua,    and    result    either    in    the 
capitulation  of  their  army  or  in  the  evacuation  of  the  whole 
^  the  country  that  they  had  won.    Bonaparte  led  his  army 
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into  the  mountains.  The  pass  of  the  Great  St.  Bernard, 
though  not  a  carriage-road,  offered  little  difficulty  to  a  com- 
mander supplied  with  every  resource  of  engineering  material 
and  skill ;  and  by  this  road  the  army  crossed  the  Alps.  The 
cannons  were  taken  from  their  carriages  and  dragged  up  the 
mountain  in  hollowed  trees ;  thousands  of  mules  transported 
the  ammunition  and  supplies;  workshops  for  repairs  were 
established  on  either  slope  of  the  mountain;  and  in  the 
Monastery  of  St.  Bernard  there  were  stores  collected  sufficient 
to  feed  the  soldiers  as  they  reached  the  summit  during  six 
successive  days  (May  15 — 20).  The  passage  of  the  St. 
Bernard  was  a  triumph  of  organisation,  foresight,  and  good 
management;  as  a  military  exploit  it  involved  none  of  the 
danger,  none  of  the  suffering,  none  of  the  hazard,  which  gave 
such  interest  to  the  campaign  of  Massena  and  SuvarofT. 

Bonaparte  had  rightly  calculated  upon  the  unreadiness  of 
his  enemy.  The  advanced  guard  of  the  French  army  poured 
down  the  valley  of  the  Dora-Baltea  upon  the  scanty  Austrian 
detachments  at  Ivrea  and  Chiusella,  before  Melas,  who  had 
in  vain  been  warned  of  the  departure  of  the 
^**^P^^u  French  from  Geneva,  arrived  with  a  few  thou- 

cuts  ctf  the  ' 

Austrian  army  saud  men  at  Turin  to  dispute  the  entrance  into 
LSSi^?dy!™  Italy.  Melas  himself,  on  the  opening  of  the 
campaign,  had  followed  a  French  division  to 
Nice,  leaving  General  Ott  in  charge  of  the  army  investing 
Genoa.  On  reaching  Turin  he  discovered  the  full  extent 
of  his  peril,  and  sent  orders  to  Ott  to  raise  the  siege  of  Genoa 
and  to  join  him  with  every  regiment  that  he  could  collect. 
Ott,  however,  was  unwilling  to  abandon  the  prey  at  this 
moment  falling  into  his  grasp.  He  remained  stationary  till 
the  5th  of  June,  when  Massena,  reduced  to  the  most  cruel 
extremities  by  famine,  was  forced  to  surrender  Genoa  to  the 
besiegers.  But  his  obstinate  endurance  had  the  full  effect  of 
a  battle  won.  Ott's  delay  rendered  Melas  powerless  to  hinder 
the  movements  of  Bonaparte,  when,  instead  of  marching 
upon  Genoa,  as  both  French  and  Austrians  expected  him 
to  do,  he  turned  eastward,  and  thrust  his  army  between  the 
Austrians  and  their  own  fortresses.  Bonaparte  himself 
entered  Milan  (June  2);  Lannes  and  Murat  were  sent  to 
seize  the  bridges  over  the  Po  and  the  Adda.  The  Austrian 
detachment  guarding  Piacenza  was  overpowered ;  the  com- 
munications of  Melas  with  the  country  north  of  the  Powere 
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completely  severed.  Nothing  remained  for  the  Austrian 
commander  but  to  break  through  the  French  or  to  make 
his  escape  to  Genoa. 

The   French   centre   was   now    at    Stradella,   half-way 
between   Piacenza  and  Alessandria.    Melas  was  at  length 
joined  by  Ott  at  Alessandria,  but  so  scattered  were    the 
Aastrian  forces,  that  out  of  80,000  men  Melas  had  not  more 
than  33,000    at  his    command.      Bonaparte*s   forces    were 
equal  in  number ;  his  only  fear  was  that  Melas  might  use  his 
last  line  of  retreat,  and  escape  to  Genoa  without  an  engage- 
ment.   The  Austrian  general,  however,  who  had  shared  with 
Suvaroff  the  triumph  over  Joubert  at  Novi,  resolved  to  stake 
everything  upon  a  pitched  battle.    He  awaited  Bonaparte*s 
approach  at  Alessandria.    On  the  12th  of  June  Bonaparte 
advanced  westward  from  Stradella.    His  anxiety  lest  Melas 
might  be  escaping  from  his  hands  increased  with  every  hour 
of  the  march  that  brought  him  no  tidings  of  the  enemy ;  and 
on  the*  13th,  when  his  advanced  guard  had  come  almost  up  to 
the  walls  of  Alessandria  without  seeing  an  enemy,  he  could 
bear  the  suspense  no  longer,  and  ordered  Desaix  to  march 
southward  towards  Novi  and  hold  the  road  to 
Genoa.    Desaix  led  off  his  division.    Early  the    Battle  of  Ma- 
next  morning  the  whole  army  of  Melas  issued    1800. '        *^* 
&om  Alessandria,  and  threw  itself   upon    the 
weakened    line    of   the    French    at    Marengo.    The    attack 
canied  everything  before  it :    at  the  ^nd  of  seven  hours' 
fighting,  Melas,  exhausted  by  his  personal  exertions,  returned 
into  Alessandria,  and  sent  out  tidings  of  a  complete  victory. 
It  was  at  this  moment  that  Desaix,  who  had  turned  at  the 
sound  of  the  cannon,  appeared  on  the  field,  and  declared  that; 
*ithough  one  battle  had  been  lost,  another  might  be  won.     A^ 
sudden  cavalry-charge  struck  panic  into  the  Austrians,  who 
believed  the  battle  ended  and  the  foe  overthrown.    Whole 
brigades  threw  down  their  arms  and  fled ;  and  ere  the  day 
closed  a  mass  of  fugitives,  cavalry  and  infantry,  thronging 
over  the  marshes  of  the  Bormida,  was  all  that  remained  of 
tbe  victorious  Austrian  centre.    The  suddenness 
of  the  disaster,  the  desperate  position  of  the       ATmislfce.''' 
*nny,  cut  oflf  from  its  communications,  over- 
threw the  mind  of  Melas,  and  he  agreed  to  an  armistice  more 
tatal  than  an  unconditional  surrender.     'Q»e_Austrians  re- 
tiredh^hinH  »h^  Minrm,  onH  ahpnHnnf>d  t^  the  Frexich.  every 
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fortress  in  Northerah  Italy  that- lay  west  of  tb^t  rive»r^  A  single 
battle  had  produced  the  result  of  a  campaign  of  victories  and 
sieges.  Marengo  was  the  most  brilliant  in  conception  of  all 
Bonaparte's  triumphs.  If  in  its  execution  the  genius  of  the 
great  commander  had  for  a  moment  failed  him,  no  mention 
of  the  long  hours  of  peril  and  confusion  was  allowed  to  obscure 
the  splendour  of  Bonaparte's  victory.  Every  document  was 
altered  or  suppressed  which  contained  a  report  of  the  real 
facts  of  the  battle.  The  descriptions  given  to  the  French 
nation  claimed  only  new  homage  to  the  First  Consults 
invincible  genius  and  power.* 

At  Vienna  the  military  situation  was  viewed  more  calmly 
than  in  Melas'  camp.    The  conditions  of  the  armistice  were 

generally  condemned,  and  any  sudden  change 
tinu«*h?war.    i*^  ^®  policy  of  Austria  was  prevented  by  a 

treaty  with  England,  binding  Austria,  in  return 
for  British  subsidies,  and  for  a  secret  promise  of  part  of 
Piedmont,  to  make  no  separate  peace  with  France  l)efore  the 
end  of  February,  1801.  This  treaty  was  signed  a  few  hours 
before  the  arrival  of  the  news  of  Marengo.  It  was  the  work 
of  Thugut,  who  still  maintained  his  influence  over  the 
Emperor,  in  spite  of  growing  unpopularity  and  almost  universal 
opposition.  Public  opinion,  however,  forced  the  Emperor  at 
least  to  take  steps  for  ascertaining  the  French  terms  of  peace. 
An  envoy  was  sent  to  Paris ;  and,  as  there  could  be  no  peace 
without  the  consent  of  England,  conferences  were  held  with 
the  object  of  establishing  a  naval  armistice  between  England 
and  France.  England,  however,  refused  the  concessions 
demanded  by  the  First  Consul ;  and  the  negotiations  were 
broken  off  in  September.  But  this  interval  of  three  months 
had  weakened  the  authority  of  the  Minister  and  stimulated 
the  intrigues  which  at  every  great  crisis  paralysed  the  action 
of  Austria.  At  length,  while  Thugut  was  receiving  the 
subsidies  of  Great  Britain  and  arranji^ing  for  the  most 
vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  the  Emperor,  concealing^  the 
transaction  from  his  Minister,  purchased  a  new  ariiiisFice  by 
the  surrender  of  the  fortresses  of  Uhn  and  Ingolstadt  to 
Moreau's  anny.f 

*  Memorial  du  D^pdt  de  la  Oucrre,  1826,  iv.  368.  Bentinck's  despatch,  Juno 
x6  ;  Recc  rdii :  Italian  States,  vol.  59. 

t  Thugut,  Rriefe  ii.  337,  281,  ig.3  ;  Minto's  de^jwtch,  Sopt.  24.  1800  :  Records: 
Austria,  vol.  60.  "  The  Emperor  was  in  the  act  o\  receiv;ii>4  a  considerable  subsidjr 
fur  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war  at  the  very  muuicitt  uhca  he  was  ciaadckdneljr 
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A  letter  written  by  Thagut  after  a  council  held  on  the  25th 
of  September  gives  some  indication  of  the  stormy  scene  which 
tbeo  passed  in  the  Emperor's  presence.    Thugut   tendered 
his  resignation,  which  was  accepted;    and  Lehrbach,  the 
author  of  the  new  armistice,  was  placed  in  office.    But  the 
reproaches    of   the    British    ambassador   forced   the   weak 
Emperor  to  rescind  this  appointment  on  the  day  after  it  had 
been  published  to  the  world.    There  was  no  one  in  Vienna 
capable  of  filling  the  vacant  post ;  and  after  a  short  interval 
the  old  Minister  resumed  the  duties  of  his  office,  without, 
however,  openly  resuming  the  title.    The  remainder  of  the 
armistice  was  employed  in  strengthening  the  force  opposed  to 
Moreau,  who  now  received  orders  to  advance  upon  Vienna. 
The  Archduke  John,  a  royal    strategist    of   eighteen,   was 
furnished  with  a  plan  for  surrounding  the  French  army  and 
cutting  it  off  from  its  communications.     Moreau^la^upon  the 
Isar ;  the  Austrians  held  the  line  of  the  Inn.    On  the  termina- 
tion~6rihe  armistice  the  AUStHatlS  advanced  and  made  some 
devious  marches  in  pursuance  of  the  Archduke's  enterprise, 
ontil  a  general  confusion,  attributed  to  the  weather,  caused 
them  to  abandon  their  manoeuvres  and  move  straight  against 
the  enemy.     On  the  3rd  of  December  the  Aus- 
trians plunged  into  the  snow-blocked  roads  of    S*V'*,?'. 
the  Forest  of  Hohenlinden,  believing  that  they     Dec.  3, 1800.* 
had  nothing  near  them  but  the  rear-guard  of  a 
retiring  French  division.      Moreau   waited   until    they  had 

^  in  person  making  the  mo»t  abject  sabinu>sion  to  the  common  enemy.    Baron 
^^ufQt  wat  all  yesterday  under  the  greatest  uneasiness  cooceming  the  event  which 
Im  had  reason  to  apprehend,  but   which  was  not  yet  certain.     He  still  retained, 
^<>*cver,  a  slight  hope,  from  the  apparent  impossibility  of  anyone's  committing  such 
^  >ct  of  infamy  and  folly.     I  never  saw  him  or  any  other  man  so  affected  as  he  was 
*^  he  communicated  this  transaction  to  me  to-day.     I  said  that  these  fortresses 
^>g  demanded  as  pledges  of  sincerity,  the  Emperor  should  have  given  on  the  same 
P'i'iciple  the  arms  and  ammunition  of  the  army.     B.tron  Thugut  added  that  afler 
K'viog  op  the  soldiers'  muskets,  the  clothes  would  be  required  oflf  their  backs,  and 
'■v  if  the  Emperor  took  pains  to  acquaint  the  world  that  he  w.mld  not  defend  his 
^*ii,  there  would  not  be  wanting  those  who  would  lake  it  from  his  head,  and 
Pc  hapi  his  head  with  it.     He  became  so  strongly  aflfected  that,  in  laying  hold  of  my 
^^\a  express  the  strong  concern  he  felt  at  the  notion  of  having  committed  me  and 
^s«d  the  confidence  I  had  reposed  in  his  counsels,  he  burst  into  tears  and  literally 
»ep<.    I  mention  these  details  because  they  coqfirm  the  assurance  that  every  part 
f^  these  feeble  measures  has  either  been  adopted  against  his  opinion  or  executed 
•Brrtptitiously   and   contrary  to  the   directions   he   had   given."     After    the    fin^l 
caUapte  of  Austria,  Minto  writes  of  Thugut :  '*  He  never  for  a  moment  loJA  his 
presence  of  minH  or  his  courage,  nor  ever  bent  to  weak  and  unbecumlng  counsels. 
Aod  perhaps  this  can  be  said  of  him  alone  in  this  whole  empire/'    Jan.  3,  1801,  id. 
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reached  the  heart  of  the  forest,  and  then  fell  upon  them  with 
his  whole  force  in  front,  in  flank,  and  in  the  rear.  The  defeat 
of  the  Austrians  was  overwhelming.  What  remained  of  the 
war  was  rather  a  chase  than  a  struggle.  Moreau  successively 
crossed  the  Inn,  the  Salza,  and  the  Traun ;  and  on  December 
25th  the  Emperor,  seeing  that  no  effort  of  Pitt  could  keep 
'  Moreau  out  of  Vienna,  accepted  an  armistice  at  Steyer,  and 
\  agreed  to  treat  for  peace  without  reference  to  Great  Britain. 
'^  Defeats  on  the  Mincio,  announced  during  the  following 
days,  increased  the  necessity  for  peace.  Thugut  was  finally 
removed  from  power.  Some  resistance  was  offered  to  the 
conditions  proposed  by  Bonaparte,  but  these  were  directed 
more  to  the  establishment  of  French  influence  in  Germany 
than  to  the  humiliation  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg.  Little 
was  taken  from  Austria  but  what  she  had  surrendered  at 
Campo  Formio.  It  was  not  by  the  cession  of  Italian  or 
Slavonic  provinces  that  the  Government  of  Vienna  paid  for 
Marengo  and  Hohenlinden,  but  at  the  cost  of  that  divided 
German  race  whose  misfortune  it  was  to  have  for  its  head  a 
sovereign  whose  interests  in  the  Empire  and  in  Germany  were 
among  the  least  of  all  his  interests.  The  Peace 
Peace  of  Lun*-  of  Luu^ville,*  Concluded  between  France  and 
1^1'.  '  ' ''  the  Emperor  on  the  gth  of  February,  1801,  with- 
out even  a  reference  to  the  Diet  of  the  Empire, 
placed  the  minor  States  of  Germany  at  the  mercy  of  the 
French  Republic.  It  left  to  the  House  of  Hapsburg  the 
Venetian  territory  which  it  had  gained  in  1797 ;  it  required 
no  reduction  of  the  Hapsburg  influence  in  Italy  beyond  the 
abdication  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany ;  but  it  ceded  to 
France,  without  the  disguises  of  1797,  the  German  provinces 
west  of  the  Rhine,  and  it  formally  bound  the  Empire  to 
compensate  the  dispossessed  lay  Sovereigns  in  such  a  manner 
as  should  be  approved  by  France.  The  French  Republic 
was  thus  made  arbiter,  as  a  matter  of  right,  in  the  rearrange- 
ment of  the  maimed  and  shattered  Empire.  Even  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  like  his  predecessor  in  ejection, 
the  Duke  of  Modena,  was  to  receive  some  portion  of  the 
German  race  for  his  subjects,  in  compensation  for  the 
Italians  taken  from  him.  To  such  a  pass  had  political 
disunion  brought  a  nation  which  at  that  time  could  show 
the  greatest  names  in  Europe  in  letters,  in  science ,  and  in  art. 

*  Martens,  vU.  296. 
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Aostria  having  succumbed,  the  Court  of  Naples,  which 
iad  been  the  first  of  the  Allies  to  de.^Iare  war,  was  left  at  the 
mercy  of  Bonaparte.    Its  cruelties  and  tyranny 
called  for  severe  punishment;    but  the   inter-      ^J^i^^ 
cession  of  the  Czar  kept  the  Bourbons  upon  the 
throne,  and  Naples  received  peace  upon  no  harder  condition 
tiuQ  the  exclusion  of  English  vessels  from  its  ports.    England 
vas  now  left  alone  in  its  struggle  with  the  French  Republic. 
Nor  was  it  any  longer  to  be  a  struggle  only  against  France 
and  its  dependencies.    The  rigour  with  which  the  English 
Government   had   used   its   superiority  at  sea, 
comWned  with  the  folly  which  it  had  shown  in    ]^^eJ^ 
the  Anglo- Russian  attack  upon  Holland,  raised    land. 
against  it  a  Maritime  League  under  the  leader- 
ship of  a  Power  which  England  had  offended  as  a  neutral 
and  exasperated  as  an  ally.    Since  the  pitiful  Dutch  cam- 
I»aign,  the  Czar  had  transferred  to  Great  Britain  the  hatred 
which  he  had  hitherto  borne  to  France.    The  occasion  was 
skilfully  used  by  Bonaparte,  to  whom,  as  a  soldier,  the  Czar 
felt  less  repugnance  than  to  the  Government  of  advocates 
and  contractors  which  he  had  attacked  in  1799.    The  First 
Consul  restored  without  ransom  several  thousands  of  Russian 
prisoners,    for  whom    the  Austrians  and  the   English    had 
refused  to  give  up  Frenchmen  in  exchange,  and  followed  up 
this  advance  by  proposing  that  the  guardianship  of  Malta, 
which  was  now  blockaded  by  the  English,  should  be  given  to 
the  Czar.     Paul   had  caused    himself    to    be  made    Grand 
Master  of  the  Maltese  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.     His 
vanity  was  touched  by  Bonaparte's  proposal,  and  a  friendly 
relation  was  estabUshed  between  the   French   and   Russian 
Governments.     England,  on  the  other  hand,  refused  to  place 
Malta  under   Russian  guardianship,  either  before  or   after 
its  surrender.      This    completed    the    breach    between    the 
Courts  of  London  and  St.  Petersburg.     The  Czar  seized  all 
the  English  vessels  in  his  ports  and  imprisoned  their  crews 
(Sept.  9).      A  difference  of  long  standing  existed   between 
England   and   the   Northern   Maritime    Powers,   which   was 
capable  at  any  moment  of  being  made  a  cause  of  war.    The 
rights  exercised  over  neutral  vessels  by  English  ships  in  time 
of  hostilities,   though   good    in    international  law,   were  so 
oppressive  that,  at  the  time  of  the  American  rebellion,  the 
Northern  Powers  had  formed  a  league,  known  as  the  Armed 
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Neutrality »  for  the  purpose  of  resisting  by  force  the  inteifer- 
ence  of  the  English  with  neutral  merchantmen  upon  the 
high  seas.    Since  the  outbreak  of  war  with  France,  English 

vessels  had  again  pushed  the  rights  of  belliger- 
Mariiime  ©i^ts  to  extremes.     The  Armed   Neutrahty  of 

'&^"**  ^*^*»     1780  was  accordingly  re\dved  under  the  auspices 

of  the  Czar.  The  League  was  signed  on  the 
i6th  of  December,  1800,  by  Russia,  Sweden,  and  Denmark. 
Some  days  later  Prussia  gave  in  its  adhesion.* 

The  points  at  issue  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Neutrals 

were  such  as  arise  between  a  great  naval  Power 
Points  at  issue,    intent  upon  ruining  its  adversary  and  that  larger 

part  of  the  world  which  remains  at  peace  and 
desires  to  carry  on  its  trade  with  as  little  obstruction  as 
possible.  It  was  admitted  on  all  sides  that  a  belligerent  may 
search  a  neutral  vessel  in  order  to  ascertain  that  it  is  not 
conveying  contraband  of  war,  and  that  a  neutral  vessel, 
attempting  to  enter  a  blockaded  port,  renders  itself  liable  to 
forfeiture ;  but  beyond  these  two  points  everything  was  in 
dispute.  A  Danish  ship  conveys  a  cargo  of  wine  from  a 
Bordeaux  merchant  to  his  agent  in  New  York.  Is  the  wine 
liable  to  be  seized  in  the  mid-Atlantic  by  an  English  cruiser, 
to  the  destruction  of  the  Danish  carrying-trade,  or  is  the 
Danish  flag  to  protect  French  property  from  a  Power  whose 
naval  superiority  makes  capture  upon  the  high  seas  its 
principal  means  of  offence  ?  England  announces  that  a 
French  port  is  in  a  state  of  blockade.  Is  a  Swedish  vessel, 
stopped  while  making  for  the  port  in  question,  to  be  con- 
sidered a  lawful  prize,  when,  if  it  had  reached  the  port,  it 
would  as  a  matter  of  fact  have  found  no  real  blockade 
in  existence  ?  A  Russian  cargo  of  hemp,  pitch,  and  timber  is 
intercepted  by  an  English  vessel  on  its  way  to  an  open  port 
in  France.  Is  the  staple  produce  of  the  Russian  Empire  to 
lose  its  market  as  contraband  of  war  ?  or  is  an  English 
man-of-war  to  allow  material  to  pass  into  France,  without 
which  the  repair  of  French  vessels  of  war  would  be  im- 
possible ? 

These  were  the  questions  raised  as  often  as  a  firm  of  ship- 
owners in  a  neutral  country  saw  their  vessel  come  back  into 
port  cleared  of  its  cargo,  or  hoard  that  it  was  l>'ing  in  the 
Thames  awaiting  the   judgment    of    the    Admiralty  Court. 

*  Koch  uud  Schuell,  Hisiolrc  des  Traiiil-s,  vi.  6.     Nelson  Dvspaiches,  iv.  a^ 
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Great  Britain  claimed  the  right  to  seize  all  French  property, 
in  whatever  vessel  it  might  be  sailing,  and  to  confiscate,  as 
Contraband  of  war,  not  only  muskets,  gunpowder,  and  cannon, 
but  wheat,  on  which  the  provisioning  of  armies  depended,  and 
hemp,  pitch,  iron,  and  timber,  out  of  which  the  navies  of  her 
adversary  were  formed.    The  Neutrals,  on  the  other  hand, 
demanded  that  a 'neutral  flag  should  give  safe  passage  to  all 
^oods  on  board,  not  being  contraband  of  war;    that  the 
presence  of  a  vessel  of    State   as    convoy  should    exempt 
merchantmen  from  search ;  that  no  port  should  be  considered 
in  a  state  of  blockade  unless  a  competent  blockading  force 
mras  actually  in  front  of  it ;  and  that  contraband  of  war  should 
inclade  no  other  stores    than  those  directly  available  for 
battle.     Considerations  of  reason  and  equity  may  be  urged 
in  support  of  every  possible  theory  of  the  rights  of  belli- 
gerents and  neutrals ;  but  the  theory  of  every  nation  has,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  been  that  which  at  the  time  accorded  with 
its  own  interests.    When  a  long  era  of  peace  had  familiarised 
Great  Britain  with  the  idea  that  in  the  future  struggles  of 
Europe  it  was  more  likely  to  be  a  spectator  than  a  belligerent, 
Great  Britain  accepted  the  Neutrals*  theory  of  international 
Uw  at  the  Congress  of  Paris  in  1856 ;  but  in  1801,  when  the 
lot  of  England  seemed  to  be  eternal  warfare,  any  limitation  of 
the  rights  of  a  belligerent  appeared  to  every  English  jurist  to 
contradict  the  first  principles  of  reason.     Better  to  add  a 
general  maritime  war  to  the  existing  difficulties  of  the  country 
^  to    abandon    the    exercise    of    its    naval 
superiority  in  crippling    the  commerce    of   an    S^*',***'l'^**5 
adversary.      The    Declaration  of   armed    Neu-    the'^Northern 
^rality,  announcing  the  intention  of  the  Allied     pjJJ^cr^an. 
Powers  to  resist  the  seizure  of  French  goods  on    xSox. 
^ard  their  own   merchantmen,  was  treated  in 
^  country  as  a  declaration  of  war.    The  Government  laid 
*n  eaibargo  upon  all  vessels  of  the  allied  neutrals  lying  in 
English   ports    (Jan.   14th,   1801),  and    issued  a  swarm   of 
privateers  against  the  trading  ships  making  for  the  Baltic. 
Negotiations  failed  to  lower  the  demands  of  either  side,  and 
^ogland  prepared  to  deal  with  the  navies  of  Russia,  Den- 
niark,  Sweden,  and  Prussia. 

At  the  moment,  the  concentrated  naval  strength  of 
England  made  it  more  than  a  match  for  its  adversaries.  A 
fleet  of  seventeen  ships  of  the  line  sailed  from  Yarmouth  oq 
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the  12th  of  March,  under  the  command  of  Parker  and  Nelson, 
with  orders  to  coerce  the  Danes  and  to  prevent  the  junction 
of  the  confederate  navies.  The  fleet  reached  the  Sound, 
The  Swedish  batteries  commanding  the  Sound  failed  to  open 
fire.  Nelson  kept  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  channel,  and 
brought  his  ships  safely  past  the  storm  of  shot  poured  upon 

them  from  the  Danish  guns  .at  Elsinore.  He 
Battle  of  appeared  before  Copenhagen  at  mid-day  on  the 

April  a,  1801.      30th    of    March.      Preparations    for    resistance 

were  made  by  the  Danes  with  extraordinary 
spirit  and  resolution.  The  whole  population  of  Copenhagen 
volunteered  for  service  on  the  ships,  the  forts,  and  the  floating 
batteries.  Two  days  were  spent  by  the  English  in  exploring 
the  shallows  of  the  channel;  on  the  morning  of  the  2nd  of 
April  Nelson  led  his  ships  into  action  in  front  of  the  harbour. 
Three  ran  aground ;  the  Danish  fire  from  land  and  sea  was  so 
violent  that  after  some  hours  Admiral  Parker,  who  watched 
the  engagement  from  the  mid-channel,  gave  the  signal  of 
recall.  Nelson  laughed  at  the  signal,  and  continued  the 
battle.  In  another  hour  the  six  Danish  men-of-war  and  the 
whole  of  the  floating  batteries  were  disabled  or  sunk.  The 
English  themselves  had  suffered  most  severely  from  a  re- 
sistance more  skilful  and  more  determined  than  an3rthing  that 
they  had  experienced  from  the  French,  and  Nelson  gladly 
offered  a  truce  as  soon  as  his  own  victory  was  assured.  The 
truce  was  followed  by  negotiation,  and  the  negotiation  by  an 
armistice  for  fourteen  weeks,  a  term  which  Nelson  considered 
sufficient  to  enable  him  to  visit  and  to  overthrow  the  navies  of 
Sweden  and  Russia. 

But  an  event  had  already  occurred  more  momentous  in  its 
bearing  upon  the   Northern    Confederacy  than    the    battle 

of  Copenhagen  itself.  On  the  night  of  the  23rd 
Murder  of  of  March  the  Czar  of  Russia  was  assassinated 

aj.  '  in  his  palace.     Paul's  tyrannical  violence,  and 

his  caprice  verging  upon  insanity,  had  exhausted 
the  patience  of  a  court  acquainted  with  no  mode  of  re- 
monstrance but  homicide.  Blood-stained  hands  brought  to 
the  Grand  Duke  Alexander  the  crown  which  he  had  con- 
sented to  receive  after  a  pacific  abdication.  Alexander 
immediately  reversed  the  policy  of  his  father,  and  sent 
friendly  communications  both  to  the  Government  at  London 
|uid  to  the  commander  of  the  British  fleet  in  the  Baltic.    The 
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Biaintenance  of  commerce  with  England  was  in  fact  more 
important  to  Russia  than  the  protection  of  its  carrying  trade. 
Nelson's  attack  was  averted.  A  compromise  was  made 
between  the  two  Governments,  which  saved  Russia's  interests 
without  depriving  England  of  its  chief  rights  against  France. 
The  principles  of  the  Armed  Neutrahty  were  abandoned  by 
the  Government  of  St.  Petersburg  in  so  far  as  they  related  to 
the  protection  of  an  enemy's  goods  by  the  neutral 
flag.  Great  Britain  continued  to  seize  French  England  and" 
merchandise  on  board  whatever  craft  it  might  be  po,,^IJ[****" 
found;  but  it  was  stipulated  that  the  presence 
of  a  ship  of  war  should  exempt  neutral  vessels  from  search  by 
privateers,  and  that  no  port  should  be  considered  as  in  a  state 
of  blockade  unless  a  reasonable  blockading  force  was  actually 
in  front  of  it.  The  articles  condemned  as  contraband  were  so 
limited  as  not  to  include  the  flax,  hemp,  and  timber,  on  whose 
export  the  commerce  of  Russia  depended.  With  these  con- 
cessions the  Czar  was  easily  brought  to  declare  Russia  again 
neatral.  The  minor  Powers  of  the  Baltic  followed  the 
example  of  St.  Petersburg ;  and  the  naval  confederacy  which 
had  threatened  to  turn  the  balance  in  the  conflict  between 
England  and  the  French  RepubUc  left  its  only  trace  in  the 
ondeserved  suffering  of  Denmark. 

Eight  years  of  warfare  had  left  France  unassailable  in  West- 
em  Europe,  and  England  in  command  of  every  sea.     No  Con- 
tinental armies  could  any  longer  be  raised  by  British  subsidies : 
the  navies  of  the  Baltic,  with  which  Bonaparte  had  hoped  to 
meet  England  on  the  seas,  lay  at  peace  in  their 
ports.     Egjrpt  was  now  the  only  arena  remaining        ^tg  "  " 
where  French  and  English  combatants    could 
meet,  and  the  dissolution  of  the  Northern  Confederacy  had 
determined  the  fate  of  Egypt  by  leaving  England  in  undis- 
puted command  of  the  approach  to  Egypt  by  sea.  The  French 
vmy,  vainly  expecting  reinforcements,  and  attacked  by  the 
Turks  from  the  east,  was  caught  in  a  trap.    Soon  after  the 
departure   of   Bonaparte    &om   Alexandria,    his    successor, 
General   Kleber,  had  addressed  a  report  to  the  Directory, 
describing  the  miserable  condition  of  the  force  which  Bona- 
P^e  had  chosen  to  abandon.    The  report  was  intercepted 
W  the  English,  and  the  Government  immediately  determined 
^  suxept  no  capitulation  which  did  not  surrender  the  whole 
^  the  Freacb  army  as  prisoners  of  war.    An  order  to  this 
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effect  was  sent  to  the  Mediterranean.  Before,  however,  the 
order  reached  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  the  English  admiral  co- 
operating with  the  Turks,  an  agreement  had  been  already 
signed  by  him  at  £1  Arish,  granting  Kleber's  army  a  firee 
return  to  France  (Feb.  24,  1800).  After  Kleber,  in  fiolfilment 
of  the  conditions  of  the  treaty,  had  withdrawn  his  troops  from 
certain  positions,  Sir  Sidney  Smith  found  himself  compelled 
to  inform  the  French  General  that  in  the  negotiations  of 
£1  Arish  he  had  exceeded  his  powers,  and  that  the  British 
Government  insisted  upon  the  surrender  of  the  French 
forces.  Kleber  replied  by  instantly  giving  battle  to  the  Turks 
at  Heliopolis,  and  putting  to  the  rout  an  army  six  times  as 
numerous  as  his  own.  The  position  of  the  French  seemed  to 
be  growing  stronger  in  Egypt,  and  the  prospect  of  a  Turkish 
re- conquest  more  doubtful,  when  the  dagger  of  a  fanatic 
robbed  the  French  of  their  able  chief,  and  transferred  the 
command  to  General  Menou,  one  of  the  very  few  French 
officers  of  marked  incapacity  who  held  command  at  any  time 
during  the  war.  The  British  Government,  as  soon  as  it 
learnt  what  had  taken  place  between  Kleber  and  Sir  Sidney 
Smith,  declared  itself  willing  to  be  bound  by  the  convention 
of  £1  Arish.  The  offer  was,  however,  rejected  by  the  French. 
It  was  clear  that  the  Turks  could  never  end  the  war  by  them- 
selves ;  and  the  British  Ministry  at  last  came  to  understand 
that  Egypt  must  be  re-conquered  by  English  arms. 

On  the  8th  of  March,  1801,  a  corps  of  17,000  men,  led  by 

Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  landed  at  Aboukir  Bay. 
English  army  According  to  the  plan  of  the  British  Government, 
March"  x^o\.  '    Abcrcromby's  attack  was  to  be  supported  by  a 

Turkish  corps  from  Syria,  and  by  an  Anglo- 
Indian  division  brought  from  Ceylon  to  Kosseir,  on  the  Red 
Sea.  The  Turks  and  the  Indian  troops  were,  however, 
behind  their  time,  and  Abercromby  opened  the  campaign 
alone.  Menou  had  still  27,000  troops  at  his  disposal.  Had 
he  moved  up  with  the  whole  of  his  army  from  Cairo,  he  might 
have  destroyed  the  English  immediately  after  their  landing. 
Instead  of  doing  so,  he  allowed  weak  isolated  detachments 
of  the  French  to  sink  before  superior  numbers.  The  English 
had  already  gained  confidence  of  victory  when  Menou 
advanced  in  some  force  in  order  to  give  battle  in  front  of 
Alexandria.  The  decisive  engagement  took  place  on  the  21st 
pf  March.    The  French  were  completely  defeated.    MenoUi 
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however,  still  refused  to  concentrate  his  forces  ;  and  in  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks  13,000  French  troops  which  had  been 
left  behind  at  Cairo  were  cut  off  from  communication  with  the 
rest  of  the  army.     A  series  of  attempts  made  by  Admiral 
Ganteaume    to    land    reinforcements    from    France    ended 
fruitlessly.     Towards  the  end  of  June  the  arrival  of  a  Turkish 
force  enabled  the  English  to  surround  the  French  in  Cairo. 
The  circuit  of  the  works  was  too  large  to  be  successfully 
defended ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  English  were  without  the 
heavy  artillery  necessary  for  a  siege.     Under  these  circum- 
stances the  terms  which  had  originally  been  offered  at  £1 
Arish  were  again  proposed  to  General  Belliard 
for  himself  and  the  army  of  Cairo.    They  were     French  capitu- 
accepted,  and  Cairo  was  surrendered  to    the    june  a?,  1801. 
English  on  condition  that  the  garrison  should 
be  conveyed  back    to    France   (June  27).    Soon    after  the 
capitulation  General  Baird  reached  Lower  Egypt   with   an 
Anglo-Indian  division.     Menou  with  the   remainder  of  the 
French  army  was  now  shut  up  in  Alexandria.     His  forts  and 
outworks  were  successively  carried ;  his  flotilla  was  destroyed ; 
and  when  all  hope  of  support  from  France  had  been  aban- 
doned, the  army  of  Alexandria,  which  formed  the  remnant  of 
the  troops  with    which    Bonaparte    had    won    his    earliest 
victories   in  .Italy,    found    itself    compelled    to 
surrender  the  last  stronghold  of  the  French  in    And  at  Alex- 
Egypt    (Aug.  30).     It  was  the  first  important     3S.  ™**    "^' 
success  which    had    been    gained    by    English 
soldiers  over  the  troops  of  the  Republic  ;  the  first  campaign 
in  which  English  generalship  had  permitted  the  army  to  show 
itself  in  its  true  quality. 

Peace  was  now  at  hand.     Soon  after  the  Treaty  of  Lun6- 
ville  had  withdrawn  Austria  from  the  war,  unofficial  negotia- 
tions had   begim  between  the  Governments  of 
Great   Britain  and    France.    The    object    with      ^f^f^^^"* 
which    Pitt   had    entered    upon    the    war,    the 
maintenance     of    the    old     European    system    against    the 
aggression  of  France,  was  now  seen  to  be  one  which  Kngland 
must  abandon.     England  had  borne  its  share  in  the  defence 
of  the  Continent.     If  the  Continental  Powers  could  no  longer 
resist  the  ascendancy  of  a  single  State,  England  could  not 
^ggle  for  the  Balance  of  Power  alone.    The  negotiations  of 
1801  had  little  in  common  with  those  of  1796.    Belgium, 
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which  had  been  the  burden  of  all  Pitt's  earlier  despatches,  no 
longer  figured  as  an  object  of  contention.  The  frontier  of  the 
Rhine,  with  the  virtual  possession  of  Holland  and  Northern 
Italy,  under  the  title  of  the  Batavian,  Ligurian,  and  Cisalpine 
Republics,  was  tacitly  conceded  to  France.  In  place  of  the 
restoration  of  the  Netherlands,  the  negotiators  of  1801  argued 
about  the  disposal  of  Egypt,  of  Malta,  and  of  the  colonies 
which  Great  Britain  had  conquered  from  France  and  its 
allies.  Events  decided  the  fate  of  Egypt.  The  restoration  of 
Malta  to  the  Knights  of  St.  John  was  strenuously  demanded 
by  France,  and  not  refused  by  England.  It  was  in  relation 
to  the  colonial  claims  of  France  that  the  two  Governments 
found  it  most  difficult  to  agree.  Great  Britain,  which  had 
lost  no  territory  itself,  had  conquered  nearly  all  the  Asiatic 
and  Atlantic  colonies  of  the  French  Republic  and  of  its  Dutch 
and  Spanish  allies.  In  return  for  the  restoration  of  Ceylon, 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Guiana,  Trinidad,  and  various  East 
and  West  Indian  settlements,  France  had  nothing  to  offer  to 
Great  Britain  but  peace.  If  peace,  however^waslQubemade, 
the  only  possible  vScttloment  was  by  means  of  a  compromise; 
and  it  was  finally  aj^roed  that  England  should  retain  Ceylon 
and  Trinidad,  and  restore  the  rest  of  the  colonies  which  it  had 
taken  from  France,  Spain,  and  Holland.  Preliminaries  of 
peace  embodying  these  conditions  were  signed 
l»reliininarics  at  London  on  the  1st  of  October,  1801.  Hostili- 
Oct.  I,  i8oi'.  ties  ciMsrd ;  but  an  interval  of  several  months 
between  tliir  preliminary  agreement  and  the 
conclusion  of  the  final  tn-aty  was  employed  by  Bonaparte  in 
new  usurpations  upon  the  Continent,  to  which  he  forced  the 
British  Government  to  lend  a  kind  of  sanction  in  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  negotiations.  The  Government, 
Heace  of  though  discontented,  was  unwilling  to  treat  these 

rf/'"iallj',    *"^      acts  as  new  occasions  of  war.    The  conferences 
were  at  length  brought  to  a  close,  and  the  defini- 
tive treaty  between  France  and  Great  Britain  was  signed  at 
AuUe.ns  K\\\  the  27th  of  March,  i.So2.» 

I  he  Muiister  who,  since  the  first  outbreak  of  war,  had  so 
1 1  .viluU  Iv  htrn;;gled  for  the  freedom  of  Europe,  was  no  longer 
tkk  pnwri  wlieu  Great  Britain  entered  into  negotiations  with 
Uki  \  \\  \  ^  onr.nl.  In  the  same  week  that  Austria  signed 
llu     r**^vi   *'*  l.nne\ille,   Pitt  had  retired  from  office.      The 

«  l>v  Llcru^,  Trait6»  de  la  France  i.  484. 
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catastroi^e  which  dissolved  his  last  Continental  alliance  may 
possibly  have  disposed  Pitt  to  make  way  for  men  who  could  treat 
for  peace  with  a  better  grace  than  himself,  but  the 
immediate  cause  of  his  retirement  was  an  affair    P»«'«  «*«««- 
of  internal  poUcy.      Among  the   few  important    caas^ 
domestic  measures  which   Pitt  had  not  sacri- 
ficed to  foreign  warfare  was  a  project  for  the  Legislative 
Union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.    Ireland  had  up  to  this 
time  possessed  a  Parliament  nominally  independent  of  that  of 
Great   Britain.      Its   population,  however,  was   too    much 
divided  to  create  a  really  national  government ;  and,  even 
if  the  internal  conditions  of  the  country  had  been  better,  the 
practical  sovereignty  of  Great  Britain  must  at  that  time  have 
prevented  the  Parliament  of  Dublin  &om  being  more  than  an 
agency  of  ministerial  corruption.    It  was  the  desire  of  Pitt  to 
give  to  Ireland,  in  the  place  of  a  fictitious  independence,  that 
real  participation  in  the  political  life  of  Great  Britain  which 
has  more  than  recompensed  Scotland  and  Wales  for  the  loss 
of  separate  nationality.    As  an  earnest  of  legislative  justice, 
Pitt  gave  hopes  to.  the  leaders  of  the  Irish  CathoUc  party  that 
the  disabilities  which  excluded  Roman  Catholics  from  the 
House  of  Commons  and  from  many  offices  in  the  public 
service  would  be  no  longer  maintained.    On  this  understand- 
ing the  Catholics  of  Ireland  abstained  from  offer- 
ing to  Pitt's  project  a  resistance  which  would    Union  of  ire- 
probably  have  led  to  its  failure.    A  majority  of    Britain,  iSoo. 
members  in  the  Protestant  Parliament  of  Dublin 
accepted  the  price  which  the  Ministry  offered  for  their  votes. 
A  series  of  resolutions  in  favour  of  the  Legislative  Union  of 
the  two  countries  was  transmitted  to  England  in  the  spring  of 
^^;  the  English  Parliament  passed  the  Act  of  Union  in  the 
>^e  summer ;   and  the  first   United   Parliament   of  Great 
^ntain  and  Ireland  assembled  in  London  at  the  beginning  of 
ttieyear  1801. 

Pitt  now  prepared  to  fulfil  his  virtual  promise  to  the  Irish 
Catholics.    A  measure  obUterating  the  ancient  lines  of  civil 
^d  religious  enmity,  and  calling  to  public  life  a 
thitherto  treated  as  alien  and  hostile  to  the    P»"  desires ^ 
^e,  would  have  been  in  true  consonance  with    cSfhoUc*. 
^  that  was  best  in  Pitt's  own  statesmanship. 
°^  the  ignorant  bigotry  of  King  George  III.  was  excited 
H*uat  him  by  mea  who  hated  every  i^t  of  justice  or  toleraoct 
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to  Roman  Catholics ;  and  it  proved  of  greater  force  than  the 
genius  of  the  Minister.    The  old  tiireat  of  the  King's  personal 
enmity  was  publicly  addressed  to  Pitt's  colleague,  Dundas, 
when   the   proposal   for  Catholic  emancipation  was  under 
discussion  in  the  Cabinet ;  and,  with  a  just  regard  for  his  own 
dignity,  Pitt  withdrew  from  office  (Feb.  5,  1801), 
^FeiTt^S!'      unable  to  influence  a  Sovereign  who  believed  his 
soul  to  be  staked  on  the  letter  of  the  Coronation 
Oath.    The  ablest  members  of  Pitt's  Government,  Grenville, 
Dundas,  and  Windham,  retired  with  their  leader.     Addiug- 
ton,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  became 
^SSSr!*       Prime   Minister,   with    colleagues    as    undistin- 
guished as  himself.     It  was  under  the  Govern- 
ment of  Addington  that  the  negotiations  were  begun  which 
resulted  in  the  signature  of  Preliminaries  of  Peace  in  October, 
1801. 

Pitt  himself  supported  the  new  Ministry  in  their  policy  of 
peace ;  Grenville,  lately  Pitt's  Foreign  Minister,  unsparingly 
condemned  both  the  cession  of  the  conquered  colonies  and 
the  policy  of  granting  France  peace  on  any  terms  whatever. 
Viewed  by  the  light  of  our  own  knowledge  of 
of  x8oi.  events,  the  Peace  of  1801  appears  no  more  than 
an  unprofitable  break  in  an  inevitable  war ;  and 
perhaps  even  then  the  signs  of  Bonaparte's  ambition  justified 
those  who,  like  Grenville,  urged  the  nation  to  give  no  truce  to 
France,  and  to  trust  to  Bonaparte's  own. injustice  to  raise  us 
up  allies  upon  the  Continent.  But,  for  the  moment,  peace 
seemed  at  least  worth  a  trial.  The  modes  of  prosecuting  a 
war  of  offence  were  exhausted;  the  cost  of  the  national 
defence  remained  the  same.  There  were  no  more  navies  to 
destroy,  no  more  colonies  to  seize ;  the  sole  means  of  injuring 
the  enemy  was  by  blockading  his  ports,  and  depriving  him  of 
his  maritime  commerce.  On  the  other  hand,  the  possibiUty 
of  a  French  invasion  required  the  maintenance  of  an  enormous 
army  and  militia  in  England,  and  prevented  any  great  reduc- 
tion in  the  expenses  of  the  war,  which  had  already  added  two 
hundred  millions  to  the  National  Debt.  Nothing  was  lost  by 
making  peace,  except  certain  colonies  and  military  positions 
which  few  were  anxious  to  retain.  The  argument  that 
England  could  at  any  moment  recover  what  she  now  surren- 
dered was  indeed  a  far  sounder  one  than  most  of  those  which 
l^ent  to  prove  that  the  positions  in  question  were  of  ao  reiU 
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service.  Yet  even  on  the  latter  point  there  was  no  want  of 
high  authority.  It  was  Nelson  himself  who  assured  the 
House  of  Lords  that  neither  Malta  nor  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  could  ever  be  of  importance  to  Great  Britain.*  In  the 
face  of  such  testimony,  the  men  who  lamented  that  England 
should  allow  the  adversary  to  recover  any  lost  ground  in  the 
midst  of  a  struggle  for  hfe  or  death,  passed  for  obstinate 
fanatics.  The  Legislature  reflected  the  general  feeling  of  the 
nation ;  and  the  policy  of  the  Government  was  confirmed  in 
the  Lords  and  the  Conmions  by  majorities  of  ten  to  one. 

Although  the  Ministry  of  Addington  had  acted  with  energy 
both  in  Egypt  and  in  the  Baltic,  it  was  generally  felt  that 
Pitt's  retirement  marked  the-  surrender  of  that 
resolute  policy  which  had  guided  England  since    Bo£[p«t*tedar. 
1793.    When  once  the   Preliminaries  of  Peace    j^^^Jj*  ^^' 
had  been  signed  in  London,  Bonaparte  rightly 
judged  that  Addington  would  waive  many  just  causes  of 
complaint,  rather  than  break  off  the  negotiations  which  were 
to  convert  the  PreUminaries  into  a  definitive  treaty.    Accord- 
ingly, in  his  instructions  to  Joseph   Bonaparte,  who  repre- 
sented France  at  the  conferences  held  at  Amiens,  the  First 
Consul  wrote,  through  Talleyrand,  as  follows : — "  You  are 
forbidden  to  entertain  any  proposition  relating  to  the  King  of 
Sardinia,  or  to  the  Stadtholder,  or  to  the  internal  affairs 
of  Batavia,  of  Helvetia,  or  the  Republic  of  Italy.    None  of 
these  subjects  have  anything  to  do  with  the  discussions  of 
England."    The  Ust  of  subjects  excluded  from  the  considera- 
tion of  England  was  the  Ust  of  aggressions  by  which  Bona- 
parte intended  to  fiU  up  the  interval  of  Continental  peace.    I^ 
the  Treaty  of  Lun6ville,  the  independence  of  the  newly-^ 
esfkbll&hed  fcpublics  gr'fr611and,'^wirzerland,  agiLltaiy .  had 
Bfiiiu  let'Ogni^ed  ByTTanCe."  THe "restoration  of  Piedmont  to 
^t  House  of  SavoyTaad  been  the  condition  on  which  the 
Czar  made  peace.      But  on  every  one  of  these  points  the 
engagements  of  France  were  made  only  to  be  broken.    So  far 
from  bringing  independence  to  the  client-republics  of  France, 
the  peace  of  Lun6ville  was  but  the  introduction  to  a  series 
of  changes  which  brought  these  States  directly  into  the  hands 
of  the  First  Consul.    The  establishment  of  absolute  govern- 
naent  in  France  itself  entailed  a  corresponding  change  in  each 
of  its  dependencies,  and  the  creation  of  an  executive  which 

t  Phd.  UifL,  £lov.  3,  x8ox. 
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should  accept  the  First  ConsuPs  orders  with  as  little  question 

as  the  Prefect  of  a  French  department.   Holland 
Scptl!*i&)*i.      received  its  new  constitution  while  France  was 

still  at  war  with  England.  The  existing  Govern- 
ment and  Legislature  of  the  Batavian  Republic  were  dissolved 
(Sept.,  1801),  and  replaced  by  a  council  of  twelve  persons, 
each  holding  the  office  of  President  in  turn  for  a  period  of 
three  months,  and  by  a  legislature  of  thirty-five,  which  met 
only  for  a  few  days  in  the  year.  The  power  given  to  the  new 
President  during  his  office  was  enough,  and  not  more  than 
enough,  to  make  him  an  effective  servant:  a  three-months' 
Minister  and  an  Assembly  that  met  and  parted  at  the  word  of 
command  were  not  likely  to  enter  into  serious  rivalry  with  the 
First  Consul.  The  Dutch  peaceably  accepted  the  constitution 
thus  forced  upon  them;  they  possessed  no  means  of  re- 
sistance, and  their  affairs  excited  but  little  interest  upon  the 
Continent. 

Far  more  striking  was  the  revolution  next  effected  by  the 
First  Consul.    In  obedience  to  orders  sent  from  Paris  to 

the  Legislature  of  the  Cisalpine  Republic,  a 
inadi'^r<rsi.  body  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  Italian  repre- 
dcni  of  tijc  sentatives  crossed  the  Alps  in  the  middle  of 
iicl'jaii.^^18^2.     winter  in  order  to  meet  the   First  Consul  at 

Lyons,  and  to  deliberate  upon  a  constitution 
for  the  Cisalpine  Republic.  The  constitution  had,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  been  drawn  up  by  Talleyrand,  and  sent  to  the 
Legislature  at  Milan  some  months  before.  But  it  was  not 
for  the  sake  of  Italy  that  its  representatives  were  collected 
at  Lyons,  in  the  presence  of  the  First  Consul,  with  every 
circumstance  of  national  solemnity.  It  was  the  most  striking 
homage  which  Bonaparte  could  exact  from  a  foreign  race 
in  the  face  of  all  France;  it  was  the  testimony  that  other 
lands  besides  France  desired  Bonaparte  to  be  their  sovereign. 
When  all  the  minor  oflices  in  the  new  Cisalpine  Constitution 
had  been  filled,  the  Italians  learnt  that  the  real  object  of  the 
convocation  was  to  place  tbc  sceptre  in  Bonaparte's  hands. 
They  accepted  the  part  which  they  found  themselves  forced 
to  play,  and  offered  to  the  First  Consul  the  presidency  of  the 
Cisalpine  Slate  (Jan.  25,  iSoj).  Unlike  the  French  Consulate, 
the  c\\\vi  maLcistrary  in  the  new  Cisalpine  Constitution  might 
be  proloiij^cd  beyond  the  term  of  ten  years.  Bonaparte  had 
practically  won  the  Crown  of  Lombardy ;  and  he  had  given 
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to  France  the  example  of  a  sabmission  more  unqualified  than 
its  own.  A  single  phrase  rewarded  the  people  who  had  thus 
placed  themselves  in  his  hands.  The  Cisalpine  Republic  was 
allowed  to  assume  the  name  of  Italian  Republic.  The  new 
title  indicated  the  national  hopes  which  had  sprung  up  in 
Italy  during  the  past  ten  years ;  it  indicated  no  real  desire  on 
the  part  of  Bonaparte  to  form  either  a  free  or  a  united  Italian 
nation.  In  the  Cisalpine  State  itself,  although  a  good  ad- 
ministration and  the  extinction  of  feudal  privileges  made 
Bonaparte*s  government  acceptable,  patriots  who  asked  for 
freedom  ran  the  risk  of  exile  or  imprisonment.  What  further 
mfluence  was  exercised  by  France  upon  Italian 
soil  was  not  employed  for  the  consolidation  of  annex!? to 
Italy.  Tuscany  was  bestowed  by  Bonaparte  JJ^*^  ^^% 
upon  the  Spanish  Prince  of  Parma,  and  con- 
trolled by  agents  of  the  First  Consul.  Piedmont,  which  had 
long  been  governed  by  French  generals,  was  at  length 
definitely  annexed  to  France. 

itzerland  had  not,  like  the  Cisalpine  Republic,  derived 
its  liberty  from  the  victories  of  French  armies,  nor  could 
Bonaparte  claim  the  presidency  of  the  Helvetic 
State  under  the  title  of  its  founder.    The  strug-     ^sSiISa* 
gles  of  the  Swiss  parties,  however,  placed  the 
country  at  the  mercy  of  France.    Since  the  expulsion  of  the 
Aastrians  by  Massena  in  1799,  the  antagonism  between  the 
Democrats  of  the  town  and  the  Federalists  of  the  Forest 
Cantons  had  broken  out  afresh.   A  French  army  still  occupied 
Switzerland;    the  Minister  of  the  First  Consul  received  in- 
stnictions  to  interfere  with  all  parties  and  consolidate  none. 
In  the  autumn  of  1801,  the  Federalists  were  permitted  to 
dissolve  the  central  Helvetic  Government,  which  had  been 
created  by  the   Directory  in    1798.      One  change  followed 
another,  until,  on  the  19th  of  May,  1802,  a  second  Constitu- 
tion was  proclaimed,  based,  like  that  of  1798,  on  centralising 
^d  democratic  principles,  and  almost  extinguishing  the  old 
local  independence  of  the  members  of  the  Swiss  League.     No 
sooner  had  French  partisans  created  this  Constitution,  which 
could  only  be  maintained  by  force  against  the  hostility  of 
^cme  and  the  Forest  Cantons,  than  the  French  army  quitted 
Switzerland.     Civil  war  instantly  broke  out,  and  in  the  course 
^  a  few  weeks  the  Government  established  by  the  French 
!^  lost  all  Switzerland  except  the  Pays  de  Vaud.    Tliis  was 
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the  crisis  for  which  Bonaparte  had  been  waiting.  On  the  4th 
of  October  a  proclamation  appeared  at  Lausanne,  announcing 
that  the  First  Consul  had  accepted  the  office  of 
mSwSV  Mediator  of  the  Helvetic  League.  A  French 
the  Helvetic  army  entered  Switzerland.  Fifty-six  deputies 
l^Kue,Oct.4,    £j.^^  ^^  cantons  were  summoned  to  Paris;  and, 

in  the  beginning  of  1803,  a  new  Constitution, 
which  left  the  central  Government  powerless  in  the  hands 
of  France  and  reduced  the  national  sovereignty  to  cantonal 
self-administration,  placed  Switzerland  on  a  level  with  the 
Batavian  and  the  Cisalpine  dependencies  of  Bonaparte.  The 
Rhone  Valley,  with  the  mountains  crossed  by  the  new  road 
over  the  Simplon,  was  converted  into  a  separate  republic 
under  the  title  of  La  Valais.  The  new  chief  magistrate  of 
the  Helvetic  Confederacy  entered  upon  his  office  with  a 
pension  paid  out  of  Bonaparte*s  secret  police  fund. 

Such  was  the  nature  of  the  independence  which  the  Peace 
of  Lun6ville  gave  to   Holland,  to   Northern   Italy,  and   to 

Switzerland.  The  re-organisation  of  Germany, 
^G^JiSSJy^^     which  was    provided  for  by  the  same  treaty, 

affected  larger  interests,  and  left  more  permanent 
traces  upon  European  histor>'.  In  the  provinces  ceded  to 
France  lay  the  territory  of  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  princes 
of  the  empire,  the  Electors  of  Mainz,  Cologne,  and  Treves; 
but,  besides  these  spiritual  sovereigns,  a  variety  of  secular 
potentates,  ranging  from  the  Elector  Palatine,  with  600,000 
subjects,  to  the  Prince  of  Wiedrunkel,  with  a  single  village, 
owned  territory  upon  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine ;  and  for  the 
dispossessed  lay  princes  new  territories  had  now  to  be  formed 
by  the  destruction  of  other  ecclesiastical  States  in  the  interior 
of  Germany.  Affairs  returned  to  the  state  in  which  they  had 
stood  in  1798,  and  the  comedy  of  Rastadt  was  renewed  at  the 
point  where  it  had  been  broken  off:  the  only  difiference  was 
that  the  French  statesmen  who  controlled  the  partition  of 
ecclesiastical  Germany  now  remained  in  Paris,  instead  of 
coming  to  the  Rhine,  to  run  the  risk  of  being  murdered  by 
Austrian  hussars.  Scarcely  was  the  Treaty  of  Lun^ville 
signed  when  the  whole  company  of  intriguers  who  had  touted 
at  Rastadt  posted  off  to  the  French  capital  with  their  maps 
and  their  money-bags,  the  keener  for  the  work  when  it 
became  known  that  by  common  consent  the  Free  Cities  of 
the  Empire  were  now  to  be  thrown  into  the  spoil.  Talleyrand 
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and  his  confidant  Mathieu  had  no  occasion  to  ask  for  bribes, 
or  to  manceuvre  for  the  position  of  arbiters  in  Germany. 
They  were  overwhelmed  with  importunities.  Solemn  diplo- 
matists of  the  old  school  toiled  up  four  flights  of  stairs  to  the 
office  of  the  needy  secretary,  or  danced  attendance  at  the 
parties  of  the  witty  Minister.  They  hugged  Talleyrand's 
poodle ;  they  vied  with  one  another  in  gaining  a  smile  from 
the  child  whom  he  brought  up  at  his  house.*  The  shrewder 
of  them  fortified  their  attentions  with  solid  bargains,  and 
made  it  their  principal  care  not  to  be  outbidden  at  the  auction. 
Thus  the  game  was  kept  up  as  long  as  there  was  a  bishopric 
or  a  city  in  the  market. 

This  was  the  real  process  of  the  German  re-organisation. 
A  pretended  one  was  meanwhile  enacted  by  the  Diet  of 
Ratisbon.  The  Diet  deliberated  during  the  whole  of  the 
summer  of  1801  without  arriving  at  a  single  resolution.  Not 
even  the  sudden  change  of  Russian  policy  that  followed  the 
death  of  the  Emperor  Paul  and  deprived  Bonaparte  of  the 
support  of  the  Northern  Maritime  League,  could  stimulate 
the  German  Powers  to  united  action.  The  old  antagonism  of 
Austria  and  Prussia  paralysed  the  Diet.  Austria  sought  a 
German  indemnity  for  the  dethroned  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany: 
Prussia  aimed  at  extending  its  influence  into  Southern 
Germany  by  the  annexation  of  Wiirzburg  and  Bamberg. 
Thus  the  summer  of  1801  was  lost  in  interminable  debate, 
nntil  Bonaparte  regained  the  influence  over  Russia  which  he 
had  held  before  the  death  of  Paul,  and  finally  set  himself 
^  from  ail  check  and  restraint  by  concluding  peace  with 
England. 

No  part  of  Bonaparte's  diplomacy  was  more  ably  con- 
ceived or  more  likely  to  result  in  a  permanent  empire  than 
that  which  affected  the  secondary  States  of 
Germany.  The  rivalry  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  S*bSJ2,S?1^ 
the  dread  of  Austrian  aggression  felt  in  Bavaria, 
the  grotesque  ambition  of  the  petty  sovereigns  of  Baden  and 
Wurtemburg,  were  all  understood  and  turned  to  account  in 
the  policy  which  from  this  time  shaped  the  French  pro- 
tectorate beyond  the  Rhine.     Bonaparte  intended  to  give  to 

*  Gagern,  Metn  Antheil,  L  119.  He  protests  that  he  never  carried  the  dog. 
^valu  was  introduced  aboat  this  time  at  Paris  by  Frenchmen  returning  from 
^^*">an7,  which  gave  occasion  to  the  mot  that  the  French  bfui  annexed  ^vw 
ikMtioQ^  dance  of  the  Germans, 
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Prussia  such  an  increase  of  territory  upon  the  Baltic  as 
should  counterbalance  the  power  of  Austria;  and  for  this 
purpose  he  was  willing  to  sacrifice  Hanover  or  Mecklenburg : 
but  he  forbade  Prussians  extension  to  the  south.  Austria,  so 
far  from  gaining  new  territory  in  Bavaria,  was  to  be  deprived 
of  its  own  outlying  possessions  in  Western  Germany,  anl 
excluded  from  all  influence  in  this  region.  Bavaria,  depend- 
ent upon  French  protection  against  Austria,  was  to  be  greatly 
strengthened.  Baden  and  Wiirtemberg,  enriched  by  the 
spoil  of  little  sovereignties,  of  Bishoprics  and  Free  Cities, 
were  to  look  to  France  for  further  elevation  and  aggrandise- 
ment. Thus,  while  two  rival  Powers  balanced  one  another 
upon  the  Baltic  and  the  Lower  Danube,  the  sovereigns  of 
central  and  western  Germany,  owing  everything  to  the  Power 
that  had  humbled  Austria,  would  find  in  submission  to  France 
the  best  security  for  their  own  gains,  and  the  best  protection 
against  their  more  powerful  neighbours. 

One  condition  alone  could  have  frustrated  a  policy  agree- 
able to  so  many  interests,  namely,  the  existence  of  a  national 
sentiment  among  the  Germans  themselves.  But  the  peoples 
of  Germany  cared  as  little  about  a  Fatherland  as  their 
princes.  To  the  Hessian  and  the  Bavarian  at  the  centre  of 
the  Empire,  Germany  was  scarcely  more  than  it  was  to  the 
Swiss  or  the  Dutch,  who  had  left  the  Empire  centuries  before. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  Rhenish  Provinces  had  murmured  for 
a  while  at  the  extortionate  rule  of  the  Directory ;  but  their 
severance  from  Germany  and  their  incorporation  with  a 
foreign  race  touched  no  fibre  of  patriotic  regret ;  and  after 
the  establishment  of  a  better  order  of  things  under  the 
Consulate  the  annexation  to  France  appears  to  have  become 
highly  popular.*  Among  a  race  whose  members  could  thus 
be  actually  conquered  and  annexed  without  doing  violence  to 
their  feelings  Bonaparte  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  willing 
allies.  While  the  Diet  dragged  on  its  debates 
twecn  *!"rance  upou  the  Settlement  of  the  Empire,  the  minor 
johli*lc?iin  in'  states  pursued  their  bargainings  with  the  French 
Germany,  Government ;   and  on  the  14th  of  August,  1801, 

Bavaria  signed  the  first  of  those  treaties  which 
made  the  First  Consul  the  patron  of  Western  Germany. 
Two  months  later  a  secret  treaty  between  France  and 
Russia    admitted    the    new    Czar,    Alexander,    to    a    share 

*  Perthes,  Politische  Zustaade,  i.  311. 
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m  the  reorganisation  of  the  Empire.  The  Governments 
of  Paris  and  St.  Petersburg  pledged  themselves  to  united 
action  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  an  equilibrium  between 
Austria  and  Prussia ;  and  the  Czar  further  stipulated  for  the 
advancement  of  his  own  relatives,  the  Sovereigns  of  Bavaria, 
Baden,  and  Wurtemberg.  The  relationship  of  these  petty 
princes  to  the  Russian  family  enabled  Bonaparte  to  present 
to  the  Czar,  as  a  graceful  concession,  the  very  measure  which 
most  vitally  advanced  his  own  power  in  Germany.  Alex- 
ander's intervention  made  'resistance  on  the  part  of  Austria 
hopeless.  One  after  another  the  German  Sovereigns  settled 
with  their  patrons  for  a  share  in  the  spoil ;  and  on  the  3rd  of 
June,  1802,  a  secret  agreement  between  France  and  Russia 
embodied  the  whole  of  these  arrangements,  and  disposed  of 
almost  all  the  Free  Cities  and  the  entire  ecclesiastical 
territory  of  the  Empire. 

^\'hen  everything  had  thus  been  settled  by  the  foreigners, 
a  Committee,  to  which  the  Diet  of  Ratisbon  had  referred  the 
work  of  re-organisation,   began  its  sessions,  assisted  by  a 
French  and  a  Russian  representative.    The  Scheme  which 
had  been  agreed  upon  between  France  and  Russia  was  pro- 
duced entire ;  and  in  spite  of  the  anger  and  the 
threats  of  Austria  it  passed  the  Committee  with    bon  accepts**^ 
no  greater  delay  than    was    inseparable   from     ^J^"^ 
everything  connected  with  German  affairs.    The 
Committee  presented  the  Scheme  to  the  Diet :  the  Diet  only 
agitated  itself  as  to  the  means  of  passing  the  Scheme  without 
violating  those  formalities  which  were  the  breath  of  its  life. 
The  proposed  destruction  of  all  the  Ecclesiastical  States  and 
of  forty-five  out  of  the  fifty  Free  Cities,  would  extinguish  a 
third  part  of  the  members  of  the  Diet  itself.     If  these  un- 
fortunate bodies  were  permitted  to  vote  upon  the  measure, 
their  votes  might  result  in  its  rejection  :  if  unsummoned,  their 
absence  would  impair  the  validity  of  the  resolution.     By  a 
masterpiece  of  conscientious  pedantry  it  was  agreed  that  the 
doomed  prelates  and  cities  should  be  duly  called 
to  vote  in  their  turn,  and  that  upon  the  mention     End  of  G«r- 
of  each  name  the  answer  "  absent  "  should  be    ^sdlJis^uics 
returned  by  an  officer.    Thus,   faithful    to   its    ^."/' ^^^T^"^ 
fonnalities,  the  Empire  voted  the  destruction  of    March,  1803. 
Its  ancient  Constitution ;   and  the  sovereignties 
oJ  the  Ecclesiastics   and   Free   Cities,    which    had    lasted 
0? 
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tot   80   many   centuries,    vanished    from    feurope    (March, 

yi8o3).* 

The  loss  was  small  indeed.  The  intetnal  conditioii  of 
the  priest-ruled  districts  was  generally  wretched;  heavy 
\  ignorance,  beggaryi  suid  intolerance  reduced  life 
G«-muy.  ^o  a  gross  and  dismal  inertia.  Except  in  their 
patronage  of  music,  the  ecclesiastical  princes 
had  perhaps  rendered  no  single  ser\'ice  to  Germany.  The 
Free  Cities,  as  a  rule,  were  sunk  in  debt ;  the  manage- 
ment of  their  affairs  had  become  the  perquisite  of  a  few 
lawyers  and  privileged  families.  For  Germany,  as  a  nation, 
the  destruction  of  these  petty  sovereignties  was  not  only  an 
advantage  but  an  absolute  necessity.  The  order  by  which 
they  were  superseded  was  not  devised  in  the  interest  of 
Germany  itself ;  yet  even  in  the  arrangements  imposed  by  the 
foreigner  Germany  gained  centres  from  which  the  institutioni 
of  modern  political  life  entered  into  regions  where  no  public 
authority  had  yet  been  known  beyond  the  court  of  the  bishop 
or  the  feudal  officers  of  the  manor.f  Through  the  suppression 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  States  a  Protestant  majority  was  pro- 
duced in  the  Diet.  The  change  bore  witness  to  the  declme  of 
Austrian  and  of  Catholic  energy  during  the  past  century ;  it 
scarcely  indicated  the  future  supremacy  of  the  Protestant  rival 
of  Austria ;  for  the  real  interests  of  Germany  were  but  faintly 
imaged  in  the  Diet,  and  the  leadership  of  the  race  was  still 
open  to  the  Power  which  should  most  sincerely  identify  itself 
with  the  German  nation.  The  first  result  of  the  changed 
character  of  the  Diet  was  the  confiscation  of  all  landed  pro- 
perty held  by  religious  or  charitable  bodies,  even  where  these 
had  never  advanced  the  sli;^htest  claim  to  political  independ- 
ence. Tlie  Diet  declared  the  whole  of  the  land  held  in 
Germany  by  pious  foundations  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Governments  for  purposes  of  religion,  of  education,  and  of 
financial  relief.  The  more  needy  courts  immediately  seized  so 
welcome  an  opportunity  of  increasing  their  revenues.  Ger- 
many lost  nothing  by  the  dissolution  of  some  hundreds  of 
monasteries  ;  the  suppression  of  hospitals  and  the  impoverish- 
ment of  Universities  was  a  doubtful  benefit.  Through  the 
destruction  of  the  Ecclesiastical  States  and  the  confiscation  of 

*  Koch  und  Si  hoell,  vi.  247.      Beer,  Zchn  Jahre  Oesterreichischer  Politilc,  p.  35. 
H^usser,  i*.  398. 

t  Perthes,  Politiscbc  ZusUnde,  ii.  402,  seq. 
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Cfauch  lands,  the  support  of  an  army  of  priests  was  thrown 
npoD  the  public  revenues.  The  Elector  of  Cologne,  who  had 
been  an  indifferent  civil  ruler,  became  a  very  prosperous 
deigyman  on  j^20,ooo  a  year.  All  the  members  of  the 
inoezed  or  disendowed  establishments,  down  to  the  acolytes 
and  the  sacristans,  ivere  credited  with  annuities  equal  in  value 
to  what  they  had  lost.  But  in  the  confusion  caused  by  war 
the  means  to  satisfy  tliese  claims  was  not  always  forthcoming ; 
and  the  ecclesiastical  rev^olution,  so  beneficial  on  the  whole  to 
the  public  interest,  was  not  effected  without  much  severe  and 
undeserved  individual  suffering. 

The  movement  of  1803  put  an  end  to  an  order  of  things 
iDore  curious  as  a  survival  of  the  mixed  religious  and  political 
fonn  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  than  important 
in  the  actual  state  of  Europe.    The  temporal    S^i^^J^ 
power  now  lost  by  the  Church  in  Germany  had    come  more 
been  held  in  such  sluggish  hands  that  its  effect    more  regular, 
was  hardly  visible  except   in  a  denser  prejudice 
and  an  idler  life  than   prevailed  under  other  Governments, 
The  first  consequence  of  its  downfall  was  that  a  great  part  of 
Germany  which  had  hitherto  had  no  political  organistion  at 
all  gained  the  benefit  of  a  regular  system  of  taxation,  of  police, 
ofdviland  of  criminal  justice.     If  harsh  and  despotic,  the 
Governments  which  rose  to  power  at  the  expense  of  the  Church 
vcre  usually  not  wanting  in  the  love  of  order  and  uniformity. 
Officers  of  the  State  administered  a  fixed  law  where  custom 
and  privilege  had  hitherto  been  the  only  rule.     Appointments 
ceased  to  be  bought  or  inherited  ;  trades  and  professions  were 
thrown  open ;  the  peasant  was  relieved  of  his  heaviest  feudal 
burdens.    Among  the  newly  consolidated  States, 
Bavaria  was  the  one  where  the  reforming  impulse     Bavaria.    Re- 
of  the  time  took  the   strongest  form.    A  new    g°ias.° 
dynasty,  springing  from  the  west  of  the  Rhine, 
brought  something  of  the  spirit  of  French  liberalism  into  a 
country  hitherto    unsurpassed    in  Western    Europe  for  its 
ignorance  and  bigotry.*    The  Minister  Montgelas,  a  politician 
of  French  enlightenment,    entered  upon  the  same  crusade 
Hainst  feudal  and  ecclesiastical  disorder  which  Joseph  had 
inaugurated  in  Austria  twenty  years  before.     His  measures 
for  subjecting  the  clergy  to  the  law,  and  for  depriving  the 
Church  of  its  control  over  education,  were  almost  identical 

*  Fiwdrkh,  CcKhichtc  dct  Vauka&i&chcn  Kooaby  u  37,  274, 
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with  those  which  in  1790  had  led  to  the  revolt  of  Belgium; 
and  the  Bavarian  landowners  now  unconsciously  reproduced 
all  the  mediaeval  platitudes  of  the  University  of  Louvain. 
Montgelas  organised  and  levelled  with  a  remorseless  common 
sense.  Among  his  victims  there  was  a  class  which  had 
•scaped  destruction  in  the  recent  changes.  The  Knights  of 
the  Empire,  with  their  village  jurisdictions,  were  still  legally 
existent;  hut  to   Montgelas  such  a  class  appeared  a  mere 

absurdity,  and  he  sent  his  soldiers  to  disperse 
^rtS'lSgTis!^    their  courts    and    to    seize    their    tolls.     Loud 

lamentation  assailed  the  Emperor  at  Vienna.  If 
the  dethroned  bishops  had  bewailed  the  approaching  extinc- 
tion of  Christianity  in  Europe,  the  knights  just  as  conxdncingly 
deplored  the  end  of  chivalry.  Knightly  honour,  now  being 
swept  from  the  earth,  was  proved  to  be  the  true  soul  of  Ger- 
man nationality,  the  invisible  support  of  the  Imperial  throne. 
For  a  moment  the  intervention  of  the  Emperor  forced  Mont- 
gelas to  withdraw  his  grasp  from  the  sacred  rents  and  turnpikes; 
but  the  threatening  storm  passed  over,  and  the  example  of 
Bavaria  was  gradually  followed  by  the  neighbouring  Courts. 

It  was  to  the  weak  and  unpatriotic  princes  who  were 
enriched  by  the  French  that  the  knights  fell  victims.  Among 
the  knights  thus  despoiled  by  the  Duke  of  Nassau  was  the 
Ritter  vom  Stein,  a  nobleman  who  had  entered  the  Prussian 

service  in  the  reign  of  Frederick  the  Great,  and 
Sttin  aod  the  who  had  lately  been  placed  in  high  office  in  the 
Nassau.  newly- acquired  province  of  Miinster.     Stein  was 

thoroughly  familiar  with  the  'advantages  of 
systematic  government;  the  loss  of  his  native  parochial 
jurisdiction  was  not  a  serious  one  to  a  man  who  had  become 
a  power  in  Prussia;  and  although  domestic  pride  had  its 
share  in  Stein's  resentment,  the  protest  now  published  by  him 
against  the  aggressions  of  the  Duke  of  Nassau  sounded  a 
different  note  from  that  of  his  order  generally.  That  a  score 
of  farmers  should  pay  their  dues  and  take  off  their  hats  to 
the  officer  of  the  Duke  of  Nassau  instead  of  to  the  bailiff  of 
the  Ritter  vom  Stein  was  not  a  matter  to  excite  deep  feeling 
in  Europe ;  but  that  the  consolidation  of  Germany  should  be 
worked  out  in  the  interest  of  French  hirelings  instead  of  in 
the  interests  of  the  German  people  was  justly  treated  by 
Stein  as  a  subject  for  patriotic  anger.    In  his  letter*  to  the 

*  Peru,  Leben  Stein,  i.  257.    Seeley's  Stcin,  i.  125. 
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Duke  of  Nassao,  Stein  reproached  his  own  despoiler  and 
the  whole  tribe  of  petty  princes  with  that  treason  to  German 
interests  which  had  won  them  the  protection  of  the  foreigner. 
He  argued  that  the  knights  were  a  far  less  im- 
portant obstacle  to  German  unity  than  those    Stein'*  «t^ 
Tery  princes  to  whom  the  knights  were  sacri-    Princes, 
ficed;   and  he  invoked  that  distant  day  which 
should  give  to  Germany  a  real  national  unity,  over  knights 
and  princes  alike,  under  the  leadership  of  a  single  patriotic 
sovereign.    Stein*s  appeal  found  Httle  response  among  his 
contemporaries.    Like  a  sober  man  among  drunkards,  he 
seemed  to  be  scarcely  rational.    The  simple  conception  of  a 
nation  sacrificing  its  internal  rivalries  in  order  to  avert  foreign 
role  was  folly  to  the  politicians  who  had  all  their  hves  long 
been  outwitting  one  another  at  Vienna  or  Berlin,  or  who  had 
jost  become  persons  of  consequence  in  Europe  through  the 
patronage  of  Bonaparte.    Yet,  if  years  of  intolerable  suffering 
were  necessary  before  any  large  party  in  Germany  rose  to  the 
idea  of  German  union,  the  ground  had  now  at  least  been 
broken.     In  the  changes  that  followed  the  Peace  of  Lun6ville 
tbc  fixity  and  routine  of  Germany  received  its  death-blow. 
In  all  l)ut  name  the  Empire  had  ceased  to  exist.    Change  and 
re-constitution  in  one  form  or  another  had  become  familiar  to 
all  men's  minds;   and  one  real  statesman  at  the  least  was 
already  beginning  to  learn  the  lesson  which  later  events  were 
to  teach  to  the  rest  of  the  German  race. 

Four  years  of  peace  separated  the  Treaty  of  Lun^ville 
from  the  next  outbreak  of  war  between   France  and  any 
Continental   Power.     They  were  years  of  ex- 
tension of  French  influence  in  every  neighbour-       xitol^?j£4. 
iog  State;   in  France  itself,  years  of  the  con- 
solidation of  Bonaparte*s  power,  and  of  the  decline  of  every- 
thing that  checked  his  personal  rule.    The  legislative  bodies 
sank  into  the  insignificance  for  which  they  had  been  designed ; 
everything  that  was  suffered  to  wear    the  appearance    of 
strength  owed  its  vigour  to  the  personal  support  of  the  First 
ConsuL    Among  the  institutions  which  date  from  this  period, 
two,  equally  associated  with  the  name  of  Napoleon,  have 
taken  a  prominent  place  in  history,  the  Civil 
Code  and  the  Concordat.    Since  the  middle  of      ClvU  Code, 
^be  eighteenth  century  the  codification  of  law 
^  b«ca  pursued  with  more  or  less  success  by  almost  every 
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GovernmcDt  in  Europe.  In  France  the  Constituent  Assembly 
of  1789  had  ordered  the  statutes,  by  which  it  superseded  the 
old  variety  of  local  customs,  to  be  thus  cast  into  a  systematic 
form.  A  Committee  of  the  Convention  had  completed  the 
draft  of  a  Civil  Code.  The  Directory  had  in  its  turn  appointed 
a  Commission ;  but  the  project  still  remained  unfulfilled  when 
the  Directory  was  driven  from  power.  Bonaparte  instinc- 
tively threw  himself  into  a  task  so  congenial  to  his  own 
system atising  spirit,  and  stimulated  the  efforts  of  the  best 
jurists  in  France  by  his  personal  interest  and  pride  in  the 
work  of  legislation.  A  Commission  of  lawyers,  appointed  by 
the  First  Consul,  presented  the  successive  chapters  of  a  Ci\'il 
Code  to  the  Council  of  State.  In  the  discussions  in  the 
Council  of  State  Bonaparte  himself  took  an  active,  though 
not  always  a  beneficial,  part.  The  draft  of  each  chapter,  as 
it  left  the  Council  of  State,  was  submitted,  as  a  project  of 
Law,  to  the  Tribunate  and  to  the  Legislative  Body.  For 
a  moment  the  free  expression  of  opinion  in  the  Tribunate 
caused  Bonaparte  to  suspend  his  work  in  impatient  jealousy. 
The  Tribunate,  however,  was  soon  brought  to  silence ;  and  in 
March,  1804,  France  received  the  Code  which  has  formed 
from  that  time  to  the  present  the  basis  of  its  civil  rights. 

When  Napoleon  declared  that  he  desired  his  fame  to  rest 
upon  the  Civil  Code,  he  showed  his  appreciation  of  the  power 
which  names  exercise  over  mankind.  It  is  probable  that  a 
majority  ot  the  inhabitants  of  Western  Europe  believe  that 
Napoleon  actually  invented  the  laws  which  bear  his  name. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  substance  of  these  laws  was  fixed 
by  the  successive  Assemblies  of  the  Revolution;  and,  in 
the  final  revision  which  produced  the  Civil  Code,  Napoleon 
appears  to  have  originated  neither  more  nor  less  than  several 
of  the  members  of  his  Council  whose  names  have  long  been 

forgotten.  He  is  unquestionably  entitled  to  the 
^1?gisUtoi^  *    honour  of  a  great   legislator,  not,  however,  as 

one  who,  like  Solon  or  like  Mahomet,  himself 
created  a  new  body  of  law,  but  as  one  who  most  vigorously 
pursued  ihc  work  of  consolidating  and  popularising  law  by 
the  help  of  all  the  skilled  and  scientific  minds  whose  resources 
were  at  his  command.  Though  faulty  in  parts,  the  Civil 
Code,  through  its  conciseness,  its  simplicity,  and  its  justice, 
enabled  Napoleon  to  carry  a  new  and  incomparably  better 
social  order  into  every  country  that  became  part  of   his 
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Empire.  Four  other  Codes,  appearing  at  intervals  from  the 
year  1804  to  the  year  18 10,  embodied,  in  a  corresponding 
form,  the  Law  of  Commerce,  the  Criminal  Law,  and  the 
Rales  of  Civil  and  of  Criminal  Process.*  The  whole  remains 
a  monument  of  the  legal  energy  of  the  period  which  began  in 
1789,  and  of  the  sagacity  with  which  Napoleon  associated 
with  his  own  rule  all  the  science  and  the  reforming  zeal  of  the 
jnrists  of  his  day. 

Far  more  distinctively  the  work  of  Napoleon's  own  mind 
was  the  reconciliation  with  the  Church  of  Rome  effected  by 
the  Concordat.     It  was  a  restoration  of  i^^liginn  ^^ 

similar  to  th,^t  rP*^*^^''^^^On  0^  pnlitiral  nrrj^f  wliinh 
made  the  pyblic  service  the  engiop  of  a  single  will.  The 
bishops  and  priests,  whose  appointment  the  ~  Concordat 
transferred  from  their  congregations  to  tlie  Government, 
were  as  much  instruments  of  the  First  Consul  as  his  prefects 
and  his  gendarmes.  The  spiritual  wants  of  the  public,  the 
craving  of  the  poor  for  religious  consolation,  were  made  the 
pretext  for  introducing  the  new  theological  police.  But  the 
atuation  of  the  Catholic  Church  was  in  reality  no  worse  in 
France  at  the  commencement  of  the  Consulate  than  its 
present  situation  in  Ireland.  The  Republic  had  indeed 
subjected  the  non-juring  priests  to  the  heaviest  penalties ;  but 
the  exercise  of  Christian  worship,  which,  even  in  the  Reign  of 
Terror,  had  only  been  interrupted  by  local  and  individual 
fanaticism,  had  long  recovered  the  protection  of  the  law, 
services  in  the  open  air  being  alone  prohibited. t    Since  1795 

*  The  first-hand  account  of  the  formation  of  the  Code  Napoleon,  with  the 
^^ncis- Verbal  of  the  Council  of  State  and  the  principal  repot ts,  speeches,  etc., 
Mde  in  the  Tribunate  and  the  Legislative  Bodies,  is  to  be  found  in  the  work 
of  Baroa  Locr6,  **  La  Legislation  de  la  France,"  published  at  Paris  in  1827.  Locrd 
*tt  Secretary  of  the  Council  of  State  under  the  Consulate  and  the  Empire,  and 
POttcttcd  a  quantity  of  records  which  had  not  been  published  before  1837.  The 
I*roob-Verbal,  though  perhaps  not  always  faithful,  contains  the  only  record  of 
Napoleon's  own  share  in  the  discussions  of  the  Council  of  State. 

t  The  Mateme&t,  so  often  repeated,  that  the  Convention  prohibited  Christian 

*ttihtp,  or  **  abolished  Christianity,"  in    France,  is  a  fiction.     Throughout  the 

^OfB  of  Terror  the  Convention  mainuined  the  State  Church,  as  established  by  the 

(^Otttitaent  Assembly  in  I'^gi.    Though  the  salaries  of  the  clergy  fell  into  arrear, 

^  Convention  rejected  a  proposal  to  cease  paying  them.     The  mm-juring  priests 

vtrecoodemned  by  the  Convention  to  transporution,  and  were  liable  to  be  put  to 

^<«th  if  they  returned  to  France.     But  where  churches  were  profaned,  or  constitu* 

<*^  priestt  molested,  it  was  the  work  of  local  bodies,  or  of  individual  Convention- 

*^  00  mtasion,  not  of  the  law.     The  Commune  of  Paris  shut  up  most,  but  not  all, 

^  ^  chuiches  in  Paris.    Other  local  bodies  did  the  same.    After  the  Reign  of 

^OTgc  eadcd,  the  Convention  adopted  the  proposal  which  it  had  rejected  beiore, 
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the  local  authorities  had  been  compelled  to  admit  the 
religious  societies  of  their  district  to  the  use  of  church-build- 
ings. Though  the  coup  d*^tat  of  Fructidor,  1797,  renewed  the 
persecution  of  non-junng  priests,  it  in  no  way  checked  the 
activity  of  the  Constitutional  Church,  now  free  from  all 
connection  with  the  Civil  Government.  While  the  non-juring 
priests,  exiled  as  political  oficrdes,  or  theatrically  adoring 
the  sacred  elements  in  the  wo(n  s,  pretended  that  the  age  of 
the  martvrs  had  returned  to  France,  a  Constitutional  Church, 
ministering  in  4,000  parishes,  unprivileged  but  unharassed 
by  the  State,  supplied  the  nation  with  an  earnest  and 
respectable  body  of  clergy.*  But  in  the  eyes  of  the  First 
Consul  ev'erything  left  to  voluntary  association  was  so  much 
lost  to  the  central  power.  In  the  order  of  nature,  peasants 
must  obey  priests,  priests  must  obey  bishops,  and  bishops 
must  obey  the  First  Consul.  An  alliance  with  the  Pope  offered 
to  Bonaparte  the  means  of  supplanting  the  popular  organisa- 
tion  of  the  Constitutional  Church  by  an  imposing  hierarchy, 
rigid  in  its  orthodoxy  and  unquestioning  in  its  devotion  to 
himself.  In  return  for  the  consecration  of  his  own  rule, 
Bonaparte  did  not  shrink  from  inviting  the  Pope  to  an 
exercise  of  aiitlioritv  such  as  the  Holv  See  had  never  even 
claimed  in  Franc(».  The  whole  of  the  existing  French 
Bishops,  both  the  exiled  non -jurors  and  those  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Church,  were  summoned  to  resign  their  Sees  into  the 
hands  of  the  Pope  ;  aj;ainsl  all  who  refused  to  do  so  sentence 
of  deposition  was  pronounced  by  the  Pontiff,  without  a  word 
heard  in  dcfoiire,  or  the  shadow  of  a  fault  alleged.  The  Sees 
were  re-orj^aniscd,  and  filled  up  by  nominees  of  the  First 
Consul.  The  position  of  the  great  body  of  the  clergy  was 
substantially  altered  in  its  relation  to  the  Bishops.   Episcopal 

and  aboliNhed  the  Slate  <<il.iiy  of  the  clergy  (Sept.  3oth,  1794).  This  merely  placed 
all  sects  on  a  level.  I'liit  ltK..tl  f.itiatics  were  still  busy  against  religion  ;  and  the 
Conventio:i  jccordinqly  h.ul  to  pass  a  law  (F"eb.  a-;.  i7')5),  forbidding  all  interference 
with  Chri>tiat)  sei  vices.  This  law  required  that  wur:thip  should  not  be  held  in  a 
distinctive  buil.iin^  K-.e.  1  hunii),  nor  in  the  upen  air.  Very  soon  afterwarda  the 
Convention  (M.iy  3O  iximi  u-d  the  churches  to  be  used  for  worship.  J'he  laws 
against  non-jurini;  pricst>  *crc  not  now  onf.irccd,  and  a  number  of  churches  in 
Paris  were  actually  k^ivcn  up  to  non-jurinK  prie-its.  The  Directory  was  inclined  to 
renew  the  pLT&«:CMtion  of  this  cla^s  in  17^0,  but  the  As.'.cMiblies  would  not  permit  it; 
and  in  July,  r707,  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred  pa<,;Kd  a  motion  totally  abolishing 
the  legal  penalties  of  non>jurors.  Tbi;*  was  immediately  followed  by  the  coup  d'Atat 
of  Fructidor. 

*  Gr^goire,    Memoircs,    ii.   87.    Anoales  de  la   Keligioo,   a,  441  ;  Presseos^ 
L*Egli&e  et  la  Kivolution,  p.  359. 
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power  was  made  despotic,  like  all  other  power  in   France : 

thousands  of  the  clergy,  hitherto  secure  in  their 

livings,  were  placed    at   the  disposal  of  their    The  Concordat 

bishop,  and  rendered  liable  to  be  transferred  at     FkwC^rch. 

the  pleasure  of  their  superior  from  place  to  place. 

The  Constitutional  Church  vanished,  but  religion  appeared 

to  be  honoured  by  becoming  part  of  the  State. 

In  its  immediate  action,  the  Napoleonic  Church  served  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  intended.  For  some  few  years  the 
clergy  unflaggingly  preached,  prayed,  and  catechised  to  the 
glory  of  their  restorer.  In  the  greater  cycle  of  religious 
change,  the  Concordat  of  Bonaparte  appears  in 
another  light.  However  little  appreciated  at  the  K«*"^'*  >"  V^' 
time,  it  was  the  greatest,  the  most  critical, 
victory  which  the  Roman  See  has  ever  gained  over  the  more 
enhghtened  and  the  more  national  elements  in  the  CathoUc 
Church.  It  converted  the  Catholicism  of  France  from  a 
biith  already  far  more  independent  than  that  of  F^nelon  and 
Bossuet  into  the  Catholicism  which  in  our  own  day  has  out- 
stripped the  bigotry  of  Spain  and  Austria  in  welcoming  the 
dogma  of  Papal  infaUibility.  The  lower  clergy,  condemned 
by  the  State  to  an  intolerable  subjection,  soon  found  their 
only  hope  in  an  appeal  to  Rome,  and  instinctively  worked  as 
the  emissaries  of  the  Roman  See.  The  Bishops,  who  owed 
their  office  to  an  unprecedented  exercise  of  Papal  power  and 
to  the  destruction  of  religious  independence  in  France,  were 
not  the  men  who  could  maintain  a  struggle  with  the  Papacy 
for  the  ancient  GaUican  liberties.  In  the  resistance  to  the 
Papacy  which  had  been  maintained  by  the  Continental 
Churches  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  during  the  eighteenth 
century,  France  had  on  the  whole  taken  the  most  effective 
part ;  but,  from  the  time  when  the  Concordat  dissolved  both 
the  ancient  and  the  revolutionary  Church  system  of  France, 
the  GaUican  tradition  of  the  past  became  as  powerless  among 
the  French  clergy  as  the  philosophical  Uberalism  of  the 
Revolution. 

In  Germany  the  destruction  of  the  temporal  power  of  the 
Church  tended  equally  to  Ultramontanism.    An  archbishop 
of  Cologne  who  governed  half  a  million  subjects 
was  less  likely  to  prostrate  himself  before  the     ^**c£^,^ 
Papal  Chair  than  an  archbishop  of  Cologne  who 
was  only  one  among  a  regiment  of  churchmen.    The  spiritual 
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Electors  and  Princes  who  lost  their  dominions  in  1801  had 
understood  by  the  interests  of  their  order  something  more 
tangible  than  a  body  of  doctrines.  When  not  hostile  to  the 
Papacy,  they  had  usually  treated  it  with  indifference.  The 
conception  of  a  Catholic  society  exposed  to  persecution  at 
the  hands  of  the  State  on  account  of  its  devotion  to  Rome 
was  one  which  had  never  entered  the  mind  of  German 
ecclesiastics  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Without  the  changes 
effected  in  Germany  by  the  Treaty  of  Lun6ville,  without  the 
Concordat  of  Bonaparte,  Catholic  orthodoxy  would  never 
have  become  identical  with  Ultramontanism.  In  this  respect 
the  opening  years  of  the  present  century  mark  a  turning- 
point  in  the  relation  of  the  Church  to  modern  life.  Already, 
in  place  of  the  old  monarchical  Governments,  friendly  on  the 
whole  to  the  Catholic  Church,  events  were  preparing  the  way 
for  that  changed  order  with  which  the  centiuy  seems  destined 
to  close — an  emancipated  France,  a  free  Italy,  a  secular, 
state-disciplined  Germany,  and  the  Church  in  conspin 
against  them  all. 


CHAPTER  VL 

Engiaod  dahns  Ifalta— War  renewed— Bonaparte  occu|»es  Hano\-er.  and  bloduufes 
the  Elbe — Remoastr?nces  of  Prussia — Csdoudal's  Plot— Murder  of  the  Dulc« 
of  Eoghien — Napoleon  Emperor— Coalition  of  1^05— Prussia  hold*  aloof- 
State  of  Austria— Failure  of  Napoleon's  attempt  to  gain  naval  superiority  in 
the  Channel — Campaign  in  Western  Germany— C^ipitulation  of  Ulm— Trafalgw 
—Treaty  of  Potsdam  between  Prussia  and  the  Allies  —The  French  enter  Vienna 
Haugwiu  sent  to  Napoleon  with  Pnusian  Ultimatum— Battle  of  Austerlits — 
Haugwiu  signs  a  Treaty  of  Alliance  with  Napoleon — Peace— Treaty  ot  Pres- 
bug—  End  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire — Naples  given  to  Joseph  Bonaparte- 
Battle  of  Maida— The  Napoleonic  Empire  and  Dynasty  -Federation  of  the 
Rhine— State  of  Germ.iny— Possibility  of  maintaining  the  Empire  of  1806. 

War  was  renewed  between  France  and  Great  Britain  in  the 
spring  of  1803.  Addington*s  Government,  in  their  desire  for 
peace,  had  home  with  Bonaparte*s  aggressions 
during  all  the  months  of  negotiation  at  Amiens ;  England  pre- 
they  had  met  his  complaints  against  the  abuse  Skiv!,  i SwiT*^' 
of  the  English  press  by  prosecuting  his  RoyaHst 
libellers;  throughout  the  Session  of  1802  they  had  upheld  the 
posssibility  of  peace  against  the  attacks  of  their  parliamentary 
opponents.  The  invasion  of  Switzerland  in  the  autumn  of 
1802,  following  the  annexation  of  Piedmont,  forced  the 
Ministry  to  alter  its  tone.  The  King*s  Speech  at  the  meeting 
of  Parliament  in  November  declared  that  the  changes  in 
operation  on  the  Continent  demanded  measures  of  security 
on  the  part  of  Great  Britain.  The  naval  and  military  forces 
of  the  country  were  restored  to  a  war-footing;  the  evacuation 
of  Malta  by  Great  Britain,  which  had  hitherto  been  delayed 
chiefly  through  a  misunderstanding  with  Russia,  was  no 
longer  treated  as  a  matter  of  certainty.  While  the  English 
Government  still  wavered,  a  challenge  was  thrown  down  by 
^^  First  Consul  which  forced  them  into  decided  action.  The 
^^Ucur  published  on  the  13th  of  January,  1803,  a  report 
'^Pon  Egypt  by  Colonel  Sebastiani,  pointing  in  the  plainest 
^^  to  the  renewal  of  French  attacks  upon  the  East.    The 
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British  Goveriiinent  demanded  explanations,  and  declared 
that  until  satisfaction  was  given  upon  this  point 
ciJ^ Malta.  *^^y  should  retain  possession  of  Malta.  Malta 
was  in  fact  appropriated  by  Great  Britain  as  an 
equivalent  for  the  Continental  territory  added  to  France  since 
the  end  of  the  war.* 

It  would  have  been  better  policy  if,  some  months  earlier, 
Bonaparte  had  been  required  to  withdraw  from  Piedmont  or 
from  Switzerland,  under  pain  of  hostilities  with  England. 
Great  Britain  had  as  little  technical  right  to  retain  Malta  as 
Bonaparte  had  to  annex  Piedmont.  The  desire  for  peace 
had,  however,  led  Addington*s  Government  to  remain  inactive 
until  Bonaparte*s  aggressions  had  become  accomplished  facts. 
It  was  now  too  late  to  attempt  to  undo  them :  England  could 
only  treat  the  settlement  of  Amiens  as  superseded,  and  claim 
compensation  on  its  own  side.  Malta  was  the  position  most 
necessary  to  Great  Britain,  in  order  to  prevent  Bonaparte 
from  carrying  out  projects  in  Egypt  and  Greece  of  which  the 
Government  had  evidence  independent  of  Sebastiani's  report. 
The  value  of  Malta,  so  lately  denied  by  Nelson,  was  now 
fully  understood  both  in  France  and  England.  No  sooner 
had  the  English  Ministry  avowed  its  intention  of  retaining 
the  island  than  the  First  Consul  declared  himself  compelled 
to  take  up  arms  in  behalf  of  the  faith  of  treaties.  Ignoring 
his  own  violations  of  treaty-rights  in  Italy  and  Switzerland, 
Bonaparte  declared  the  retention  of  Malta  by  Great  Britain 
to  be  an  outrage  against  all  Europe.  He  assailed  the  British 
Ambassador  with  the  utmost  fury  at  a  reception  held  at  the 
Tuileries  on  the  ijth  of  March  ;  and,  after  a  correspondence 
of  two  months,  which  probably  marked  his  sense 
^*x8tf'*^'  ^^  ^^^^  power  and  obstinacy  of  his  enemy,  the 
conflict  was  renewed  which  was  now  to  continue 
without  a  break  until  Bonaparte  was  driven  from  his  throne. 

So  long  as  England  was  without  Continental  allies  its  war- 
fare was  limited  to  the  seizure  of  colonies  and  the  blockade  of 
ports :  on  the  part  of  France  nothing  could  be  effected 
against  the  island  Power  except  by  actual  in- 
^°Hanoler^"**  vasiou.  There  was,  however,  among  the  com- 
munities of  Germany  one  which,  in  the  argu- 
ments of  a  conqueror,  might  be  treated  as  a  dependency  of 
England,  and  made  to  suffer  for  its  connection   with  the 

*  Papen  presented  to  Faxllament,  iSu2     3,  p.  95. 
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British  Crown.     Hanover  had  hitherto  by  common  agreement 
been  dissociated  from  the  wars  in  which  its  Elector  engaged 
as  King  of  England;   even  the  personal  presence  of  King 
George  II.  at  the  battle  of  Dettingen  had  been  held  no  ground 
for    violating    its    neutrality.      Bonaparte,    however,    was 
untroubled  by  precedents  in  a  case  where  he  had  so  much  to 
gain.    Apart  from  its  value  as  a  possible  object  of  exchange  in 
the  next  treaty  with  England,  Hanover  would  serve  as  a  means 
of  influencing  Prussia :  it  was  also  worth  so  many  millions  in 
cash  through  the  requisitions  which  might  be  imposed  upon  its 
inhabitants.    The  only  scruple  felt  by  Bonaparte  in  attacking: 
Hanover  arose'^'om  the  possibilitY  ot  a  lorcibre  resistance  on  the 
part  Ot   Fniy'^  *^  ^^'^  npp^^>^>^^g  f^f  a  Frpnrh  a^ripy  i"  North 
jrm^yjjifc^ Accordingly,  before  the  invasion  began.  General 
Duroc  was  sent  to  Berlin  to  inform  the  King  of  the  First  Con- 
sul's intentions,  and  to  soothe  any  irritation  that  might  be  felt 
at  the  Prussian  Court  by  assurances  of  friendship  and  respect. 
It  was  a  moment  of  the  most  critical  importance  to  Prussia. 
Prussia  was  the  recognised  guardian  of  Northern 
Germany  ;  every  consideration  of  interest  and  of    Hanoven"^ 
honour  required  that  its  Government  should  for- 
bid the  proposed  occupation  of  Hanover— if  necessary,  at  the 
risk  of  actual  war.     Hanover  in  the  hands  of  France  meant 
the  extinction  of  German  independence  up  to  the  frontiers  of 
the  Prussian  State.     If,  as  it  was  held  at  Berlin,  the  cause  of 
Great  Britain  was  an  unjust  one,  and  if  the  connection  of 
Hanover  with  the  British  Crown  was  for  the  future  to  make 
that  province  a  scapegoat  for  the  offences  of  England,  the 
wisest  course  for  Prussia  would  have  been  to  deliver  Hanover 
at  once  from  its  French  and   from  its   English  enemies  by 
occup)ring  it  with  its  own   forces.     The  Foreign  Minister, 
Count  Haugwitz,  appears  to  have  recommended  this  step,  but 
his  counsels  were  overruled.     King  Frederick  William  III., 
who  had  succeeded  his  father  in  1797,  was  a  conscientious  but 
a  timid  and  spiritless  being.     Public  affairs  were  in  the  hands 
of  his  private  advisers,  of  whom  the  most  influential  were  the 
so-called  cabinet -secretaries,    Lombard    and    Beyme,    men 
credulously  anxious  for  the  goodwill  of  France,  and  perversely 
blind  to  the  native  force  and  worth  which  still  existed  in  the 
Prussian  Monarchy.*     Instead  of  declaring  the  entry  of  the 

*  "The  King  and  bu  Minbtersare  in  xht  greatest  distress  and  embar'^assnient 
^  Wtcr  do  not  hesitate  to  avow  it,  and  the  King  has  for  the  last  week  shown  such 
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French  into  Hanover  to  be  absolutely  incompatible  with  the 
safety  of  the  other  North  German  States,  King  Frederick 
William  endeavoured  to  avert  it  by  diplomacy.  He  tendered 
his  mediation  to  the  British  Government  upon  condition  of 
the  evacuation  of  Malta ;  and,  when  this  proposal  was  bluntly 
rejected,  he  offered  to  the  First  Consul  his  personal  security 
that  Hanover  should  pay  a  sum  of  money  in  order  to  be  spared 
the  intended  invasion. 

Such  a  proposal  marked  the  depth  to  which  Prussian 
statemanship  had  sunk ;  it  failed  to  affect  the  First  Consul  in 
the  slightest  degree.  While  negotiations  were  still  proceeding, 
a  French  division,  commanded  by  General  Mortier,  entered 
Hanover  (May,  1803).  The  Hanoverian  army  was  lost 
through  the  follies  of  the  civil  Government;  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge,  commander  of  one  of  its  divisions, 
French  enter  less  ingcuious  than  his  brother  the  Duke  of  York 
itoj!.***'*^*  *^*  in  finding  excuses  for  capitulation,  resigned  his 
commission,  and  fled  to  England,  along  with 
many  brave  soldiers,  who  subsequently  found  in  the  army 
of  Great  Britain  the  opportunity  for  honourable  service  which 
was  denied  to  them  at  home.  Hanover  passed  into  the 
possession  of  France,  and  for  two  years  the  miseries  of  French 
occupation  were  felt  to  the  full.  Extortion  consumed  the 
homely  wealth  of  the  country ;  the  games  and  meetings  of  the 
people  were  prohibited ;  French  spies  violated 
Oppression  in  the  confidences  of  private  life ;  law  was  ad- 
— iSosT'*  '  ^  ministered  by  foreign  soldiers ;  the  press  existed 
only  for  the  purpose  of  French  prosel>'tism.  It 
was  in  Hanover  that  the  bitterness  of  that  oppression  was 
first  felt  which  subsequently  roused  all  North  Germany  against 
a  foreign  master,  and  forced  upon  the  race  the  long-forgotten 
claims  of  patriotism  and  honour. 

Bonaparte  had  justly  calculated  upon  the  inaction  of  the 
Prussian  Government  when  he  gave  the  order  to  General 
Mortier  to  enter  Hanover;  his  next  step  proved 
arT^h*  E?be       *^®  growth  of  his  Confidence  in   Prussia's  im- 
passivity.   A  French  force  was  despatched  to 
Cuxhaven,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  in  order  to  stop  the 

evident  symptoms  of  dejection  that  the  least  observant  could  not  but  remark  it.  He 
has  expressed  himselt  roost  feelingly  upon  the  unfortunate  predicament  in  which  he 
finds  himself.  He  would  welcome  the  hand  that  should  avtist  him  and  the  voice  that 
should  give  him  courage  to  extricate  himself. "^F.  Jackson's  despatch  from  fierlia. 
May  x6|  1803 ;  Records :  PruMia,  vol  189. 
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commerce  of  Great  Britain  with  the  interior  of  Germany. 

The  British  Government  immediately  informed  the  Court 

of  Berlin  that  it  should  blbckade  the  Elbe  and  the  Weser 

against  the  ships  of  all  nations  unless  the  French  soldiers 

withdrew  from  the  Elbe.    As  the  linen  trade  of  Silesia  and  l^  ^ 

other  branches  of  Prussian  industry  depended  upon  the  free 

navigation  of  the  Elbe,  the  threatened  reprisals  of  the  British 

Government  raised  very  serious  questions  for  Prussia.    It  was 

France,  not  England,  that  had  first  violated  the  neutrality  of 

the  river  highway ;  and  the  King  of  Prussia  now 

felt  himself  compelled  to  demand    assurances    Vainremoo- 

from  Bonaparte  that  the  interests  of  Germany    PmlSa. 

should  suffer  no  fiulher  injury  at  his  hands.    A 

letter  was  written  by  the   King  to  the   First  Consul,  and 

entrusted  to  the  cabinet-secretary,  Lombard,  who  carried  it 

to  Xapoleon  at   Brussels  (July,    1803).     Lombard,   the   son 

of  French  parents  who  had  settled  at  Berlin  in  the  reign 

of  Frederick  the  Great,  had   risen  from  a  humble  station 

through  his  skill  in  expression  in  the  two  languages  that  were 

native  to  him ;  and  the  accomplishments  which  would  have 

made  him  a  good  clerk  or  a  successful  journalist  made  him  in 

the  eyes  of  Frederick  William  a  counsellor  for  kings.    The 

history  of  his  mission   to   Brussels  gives  curious  evidence 

hoth  of  the  fascination  exercised  by  Napoleon  over  common 

minds,  and   of  the  political  helplessness  which  in    Prussia 

could  now  be  mistaken    for    the    quality  of   a   statesman. 

Lombard  failed  to    obtain    from    Napoleon  any  guarantee 

^  security  whatever;   yet  he  wrote  back  in  terms  of  the 

utmost  delight  upon  the  success  of  his  mission.     Napoleon 

*^<1  infatuated  him   by  the   mere  exercise  of  his  personal 

charm.    "What   I  cannot  describe,"  said  Lombard,  in  his 

report  to  the   King  relating  his  interview  with    the    First 

Consul,*  **  is  the  tone  of  goodness  and  noble  frankness  with 

^liich  he  expressed  his  reverence  for  your  Majesty's  rights, 

^d  asked  for  that  confidence  from  your  Majesty  which  he  so 

*ell  deserves.'*     **  I   only  wish,"  he  cried   at  the  close  of 

Napoleon's  address,  "that  I  could  convey  to  the  King,  my 

^'^er,  every  one  of  your  words  and  the  tone  in  which  they 

*  HSusfcer  u.  47a.  There  arc  interesting  accounts  of  Lombard  and  the  other 
"^^K  pervMis  of  Berlin  in  F.  Jackson's  despatches  of  this  date.  The  charge  of 
^*'  personal  immorality  made  against  Lombard  is  brought  against  almost  every 
^"^•n  public  man  of  the  time  in  the  writings  of  opponents.  History  and  poliiics 
**•  ''©•ever,  a  b«d  tiibunal  of  piivale  character. 
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are  uttered;  he  would  then,  I  am  sure,  feel  a  double  joy 
at  the  justice  with  which  you  have  always  been  treated  at 
his  hands."  Lombard's  colleagues  at  Berlin  were  perhaps 
not  stronger  men  than  the  envoy  himself,  but  they  were 
at  least  beyond  the  range  of  Napoleon's  voice  and  glance, 
and  they  received  this  rhapsody  with  coldness.  They  com- 
plained that  no  single  concession  had  been  made  by  the  First 
Consul  upon  the  points  raised  by  the  King.  Cuxhaven  con- 
tinued in  French  hands;  the  British  inexorably  blockaded 
the  Germans  upon  their  own  neutral  waters ;  and  the  cautious 
statecraft  of  Prussia  proved  aS  valueless  to  Germany  as  the 
obstinate,  speculating  warfare  of  Austria. 

There  was,  however,  a  Power  which  watched  the  advance 
of  French  dominion  into  Northern  Germany  with  less  com- 
plaisance than  the  Germans  themselves.     The 

A 1  J 

dbpTeased!  Czar  of  Russia  had  gradually  come  to  under- 
stand the  part  allotted  to  him  by  Bonaparte 
since  the  Peace  of  Lun6ville,  and  was  no  longer  inclined 
to  serve  as  the  instrument  of  French  ambition.  Bonaparte's 
occupation  of  Hanover  changed  the  attitude  of  Alexander 
into  one  of  coldness  and  distrust.  Alexander  saw  and 
lamented  the  help  which  he  himself  had  given  to  Bonaparte 
in  Germany:  events  that  now  took  place  in  France  itself, 
as  well  as  the  progress  of  French  intrigues  in  Turkey,*  threw 
him  into  the  arms  of  Bonaparte's  enemies,  and  prepared  the 
way  for  a  new  European  coalition.  The  First 
Bonaparte  Cousul  had  determined  to  assume  the  dignity  of 

ccuic  Linp«ror.  Empcror.  The  renewal  of  war  with  England 
excited  a  new  outburst  of  enthusiasm  for  his 
person ;  nothing  was  wanting  to  place  the  crown  on  his  head 
but  the  discovery  of  a  plot  against  his  life.  Such  a  plot  had 
been  long  and  carefully  followed  by  the  police.  A  Breton 
gentleman,  Georges  Cadoudal,  had  formed  the  design  of 
attacking  the  First  Consul  in  the  streets  of  Paris  in  the  midst 
of  his  guards.  Cadoudal  and  his  fellow-conspirators,  in- 
cluding General  Pichegru,  were  traced  by  the  police  from 
the  coast  of  Normandy  to   Paris:    an  unsuccessful  attempt 

Foumier,  Gentz  und  Cobenzl,  p.  79.  Beer,  Zchn  Jahre,  p.  49.  The 
dc<p;«tches  of  Sir  J.  Warren  of  this  date  frc-m  Si.  TVitrslmrg  (Records:  RuN>i:i, 
vol.  175)  are  full  of  plans  for  meeting  an  expected  invasion  of  the  Morea  and  tl  e 
possible  hberation  of  the  Greeks  by  Bonapane.  'Jhey  give  the  impreiwion  that 
Eastern  affairs  were  really  the  duininant  interest  with  Alexander  in  hU  breach  witn 
Fnnce. 
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was  made  to  lure  the  Count  of  Artois,  and  other  royal  patrons 
of  the  conspiracy,  from  Great  Britain.  When  ail  the  con- 
spirators who  could  be  enticed  to  France  were  collected 
within  the  capital,  the  police,  who  had  watched  every  stage 
of  the  movement,  began  to  make  arrests.  Moreau,  the  last 
Republican  soldier  of  France,  was  charged  with  complicity  in 
the  plot.  Pichegru  and  Cadoudal  were  thrown  into  prison, 
there  to  await  their  doom ;  Moreau,  who  probably  wished  for 
the  overthrow  of  the  Consular  Government,  but  had  no  part 
in  the  design  against  Bonaparte's  life,*  was  kept  under  arrest 
and  loaded  with  official  calumny.  One  sacrifice  more 
remained  to .  be  made,  in  place  of  the  Bourbon  d* Artois, 
who  baffled  the  poHce  of  the  First  Consul  beyond  the  seas. 
In  the  territory  of  Baden,  twelve  miles  from  the  French 
frontier,  there  lived  a  prince  of  the  exiled  house,  the  Duke 
of  Enghien,  a  soldier  under  the  first  Coalition  against  France, 
now  a  harmless  dependent  on  the  bounty  of  England.  French 
spies  surrounded  him;  his  excursions  into  the  mountains 
gave  rise  to  a  suspicion  that  he  was  concerned  in  Pichegru's 
plot.  This  was  enough  to  mark  him  for  destruction.  Bona- 
parte gave  orders  that  he  should  be  seized,  brought  to  Paris, 
and  executed.  On  the  15th  of  March,  1804,  a 
troop  of  French  soldiers  crossed  the  Rhine  and  Duke  oV**  '  * 
arrested  the  Duke  in  his  own  house  at  Etten-    E,"^^i^"»  - 

,    .  March  3o,  1804. 

neim.    They  arrived  with  him  at  Paris  on  the 
20th.  He  was  taken  to  the  fort  of  Vincennes  without  entering 
t|ie  city.    On  that  same  night  a  commission  of  six  colonels 
^t  in  judgment  upon  the  prisoner,  whose  grave  was  already 
/dug,  and  pronounced  sentence  of  death  without  hearing  a 
/   word  pf  evidence.    At  daybreak  the  Duke  was  led  out  and 
/     shot. 
/  If  some  barbaric  instinct  made  the  slaughter  of  his  prede- 

cessor's kindred  in  Bonaparte's  own  eyes  the  omen  of  a 
*^Kcls8ful  usurpation,  it  was  not  so  with  Europe  generally. 
One  universal  sense  of  horror  passed  over  the  Continent. 
*^e  Court  of  Russia  put  on  mourning  ;  even  the  Diet  of 
Ratisbon  showed  signs  of  human  passion  at  the  indignity 
<lonc  to  Germany  by  the  seizure  of  the  Duke  of  Enghien  on 
Gennan  soil.  Austria  kept  silent,  but  watched  the  signs  of 
coming  war.  France  alone  showed  no  pity.  Before  the  Duke 
^'  Enghien  had  been  dead  a  week,  the   Senate  besought 

*  Miot  4e  Melito,  i.  16.    Savary,  ii.  ^3, 
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Napoleon  to  give  to  France  the  security  of  a  hereditary 
throne.  Prefects,  bishops,  mayors,  and  councils  with  one 
voice  repeated  the  official  prayer.  A  resolution 
Napoleon  Em-  in  favour  of  imperial  rule  was  brought  forward  in 
1^14.'^'  ^^  ^ '  the  Tribunate,  and  passed,  after  a  noble  and 
solitary  protest  on  the  part  of  Camot.  A  decree 
of  the  Senate  embodied  the  terms  of  the  new  Constitution ; 
and  on  the  i8th  of  May,  without  waiting  for  the  sanction  of  a 
national  vote,  Napoleon  assumed  the  title  of  Emperor  of  the 
French. 

In  France  itself  the  change  was  one  more  of  the  name  than 
of 'the  substance  of  power.  Napoleon  could  not  be  vested 
with  a  more  absolute  authority  than  he  already  possessed ; 
but  the  forms  of  republican  equality  vanished ;  and  although 
the  real  social  equality  given  to  France  by  the  Revolution  was 
beyond  reach  of  change,  the  nation  had  to  put  up  with  a 
bastard  Court  and  a  fictitious  aristocracy  of  Corsican  princes, 
Terrorist  excellencies,  and  Jacobin  dukes.  The  new  dynasty 
was  recognised  at  Vienna  and  Berlin  :  on  the  part  of  Austria 
it  received  the  compliment  of  an  imitation.  Three  months 
after  the  assumption  of  the  Imperial  title  by  Napoleon,  the 
Emperor  Francis  (Emperor  in  Germany,  but  King  in  Hungary 
and  Bohemia)  assumed  the  title  of  Emperor  of  all  his 
Austrian  dominions.  The  true  reason  for  this 
Title  of  Emper-  act  was  the  virtual  dissolution  of  the  Germanic 
Aug.,  1804.  '  system  by  the  Peace  ot  Lun6ville,  and  the  proba- 
bility that  the  old  Imperial  dignity,  if  preserved 
in  name,  would  soon  be  transferred  to  some  client  of 
Napoleon  or  to  Napoleon  himself.  Such  an  apprehension 
was,  however,  not  one  that  could  be  confessed  to  Europe. 
Instead  of  the  ruin  of  Germany,  the  grandeur  of  Austria  was 
made  the  ostensible  ground  of  change.  In  language  which 
seemed  to  be  borrowed  from  the  scriptural  history  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  the  Emperor  Francis  declared  that, 
although  no  possible  addition  could  be  made  to  his  own 
personal  dignity,  as  Roman  Emperor,  yet  the  ancient  glory  of 
the  Austrian  House,  the  grandeur  of  the  principalities  and 
kingdoms  which  were  united  under  its  dominion,  required  that 
the  Sovereigns  of  Austria  should  hold  a  title  equal  to  that  of 
the  greatest  European  throne.  A  general  war  against 
Napoleon  was  already  being  proposed  by  the  Court  of  St. 
Petersburg ;    but   for   the    present  the    Corsican    and    tho 
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Hapsburg  Caesar  exchanged  their  hypocritical  congratula- 
tions.* 

Almost  at  the  same  time  that  Bonaparte  ascended  the 
throne,  Pitt  returned  to  'power  in  Great  Britain.    He   was 
summoned  by  the  general  distrust  felt  in  Adding- 
ton's  Ministry,  and  by  the  belief  that  no  states-     P'«  •8*«> 
man  but  himself  could    rally    the    Powers    of    1804.     '       ' 
Europe  against  the  common  enemy.     Pitt  was 
not  long  in  framing  with  Russia  the  plan  of  a  third  Coalition. 
The  Czar  broke  off  diplomatic  intercourse  with  Napoleon  in 
September,  1804,  and  induced  the  Court  of  Vienna  to  pledge 
itself  to  resist  any  further  extension  of  French  power.    Sweden 
entered  into  engagements  with  Great  Britain.    On  the  open- 
ing of  Parliament  at  the  beginning  of  1805,  King  George  III. 
announced  that  an  understanding    existed    between  Great 
Britain  and   Russia,    and    asked    in    general    tenns    for   a 
provision  for  Continental  subsidies.     In  April,  a  treaty  was 
signed  at  St.  Petersburg  by  the  representatives 
oi  kussik  Uld  l^f(^&t  Bntain,  tar  more  compre-      ^'josT  ^ 
'ESnylve  UUd  mom  S^iiOUS  in  its  provisions  than 
any  which    had   yet   united   the   Powers  against    France.f 

Rnssia  anH  Rnp^l^nd  t^mind  theitiselves  to  dirprf  thftir  pffnrtR 


n*  n  gnrrp^^"  ^  ^^jrvTa  p^p^ble  of  placing 
five  hundred  thoi|s^]|d   nr^eTn    in    the    field.    Ureat    bntain 
imaeriook  to  furnish  subsidies   to    every    member   of  the 
Lea^e ;  no  peace  was  to  be  concluded  with  France  but  by 
common  consent ;  conquests  made  by  any  of  the  belligerents 
were  to  remain  unappropriated  until  the  general  peace  ;  and 
tt  the  termination  of  the  war  a  Congress  was  to  fix  certain 
disputed  points  of  international  right,  and  to  establish  a 
federative    European    system    for    their    maintenance    and 
enforcement.    As  the  immediate  objects  of  the  League,  the 
treaty  specified  the  expulsion  of  the  French  from  Holland, 
Switzerland,  Italy ,^ and  Northern  Germany;  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  King  of  Sardinia  in  Piedmont,  with  an  increase 
of  territory ;  and  the  creation  of  a  solid  barrier  against  any 
future  usurpations  of  France.    The  last  expression  signified 
bunion  of  Holland  and  part  of  Belgium  under  the  House  of 

*  A  protest  handed  in  at  Vienna  by  Louis  XVIII.  against  Napoleon's  title  was 
"""^  n  the  presence  of  the  French  ambassador.  The  Austrian  title  was  assumed 
oa  Aafoit  lo^  but  the  publication  was  delayed  a  day  on  account  of  the  sad  memoriM 
cf  Aagmt  10^  179a.     Foamier,  p.  loa.     Beer,  p.  6a 

t  ^>penpffCieoud  t9  ParliaAcnt,  aSih  January,  1806,  and  ^th  liay,  iSi^, 
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Orange.  In  this  respect,  as  in  the  provision  for  a  common 
disposal  of  conquests  and  for  the  settlement  of  European 
affairs  by  a  Congress,  the  Anglo- Russian  Treaty  of  1805 
defined  the  policy  actually  carried  out  in  1814.  Other 
territorial  changes  now  suggested  by  Pitt,  including  the 
annexation  of  the  Rhenish  Provinces  to  the  Prussian 
Monarchy,  were  not  embodied  in  the  treaty,  but  became  from 
this  time  understood  possibilities. 

England  and  Russia  had,  however,  some  difficulty  in 
securing  allies.  Although  in  violation  of  his  promises  to 
Austria,  Napoleon  had  accepted  the  title  of  King  of  Italy 
from  the  Senate  of  the  Italian  Republic,  and  had  crowned 
himself  with  the  Iron  Crown  of  Lombardy  (March,  1805), 
the  Ministers  at  Vienna  would  have  preferred  peace,  if  that 
had  been  possible  ;  and  their  master  reluctantly  consented  to 
a  war  against  Napoleon  when  war  in  some  form  or  other 
seemed  inevitable.  The  policy  of  Prussia  was  doubtful.  For 
two  years  past  Napoleon  had  made  every  effort  to  induce 
Prussia  to  enter  into  alliance  with  himself.  After  the 
invasion  of  Hanover  he  had  doubled  his  attentions  to  the 
Court  of  Berlin,  and  had  spared  nothing  in  the  way  of 
promises  and  assurances  of  friendship  to  win  the  King  over 

to  his  side.    The  neutrality  of  Prussia  was  of  no 
J?il2iau^       great  service  to  France  :   its  support  would  have 

been  of  priceless  value,  rendering  any  attack 
upon  France  by  Russia  or  Austria  almost  impossible,  and  thus 
enabling  Napoleon  to  throw  his  whole  strength  into  the 
combat  with  Great  Britain.  In  the  spring  of  1804,  the  King 
of  Prussia,  uncertain  of  the  friendship  of  the  Czar,  and  still 
unconvinced  of  the  vanity  of  Napoleon's  professions,  had 
inclined  to  a  defensive  alliance  with  France.  The  news  of 
the  murder  of  the  Duke  of  Enghien,  arriving  almost  simul- 
taneously with  a  message  of  goodwill  from  St.  Petersburg,  led 
him  to  abandon  this  project  of  alliance,  but  caused  no  breach 
with  Napoleon.  Frederick  William  adhered  to  the  temporis- 
ing policy  which  Prussia  had  followed  since  1795,  and  the 
Foreign  Minister,  Haugwitz,  who  had  recommended  bolder 
measures,  withdrew  for  a  time  from  the  Court.*  Baron 
Hardenberg,  who  had  already  acted  as  his  deputy,  stepped 
into  his  place.     Hardenberg,  the  negotiator  of  the  peace  of 

*  Hardenberg,  ii.  50 :   corrected  m  the  articles  on  Hardenberg  and  Hangwitx  in 
|he  Deuttch  Allgemeine  Biograpbie. 
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Basle,  had  for  the  last  ten  years  advocated  a  S3rstem  of 
neutrality.  A  politician  quick  to  grasp  new  social  and 
political  ideas,  he  was  without  that  insight  into  the  real 
forces  at  work  in  Europe  which,  in  spite  of  errors  in  details 
made  the  political  aims  of  Pitt,  and  of  many  far  inferior  men, 
substantially  just  and  correct.  So  late  as  the  end  of  the  year 
1804,  Hardenberg  not  only  failed  to  recognise  the  dangers  to 
which  Prussia  was  exposed  from  Napoleon's  ambition,  but 
conceived  it  to  be  still  possible  for  Prussia  to  avert  war 
between  France  and  the  Allied  Powers  by  maintaining  a  good 
understanding  with  all  parties  alike.  Hardenberg's  neutrality 
excited  the  wrath  of  the  Russian  Cabinet.  While  Metternich, 
the  Austrian  ambassador  at  Berlin,  cautiously  felt  his  way, 
the  Czar  proposed  in  the  last  resort  to  force    ^ 

rk        •  t    %  *    r  ,\  Prussia  neutnu, 

Prussia  to  take  up  arms.  A  few  months  more 
passed ;  and,  when  hostilities  were  on  the  point  of  breaking 
out,  Hanover  was  definitely  offered  to  Prussia  by  Napoleon 
as  the  price  of  an  alliance.  Hardenberg,  still  believing  that 
It  lay  within  tiie  power  of  Prussia,  by  means  of  a  French 
alliance,  both  to  curb  Napoleon  and  to  prevent  a  European 
war,  urged  the  King  to  close  with  the  offer  of  the  French 
Emperor.*  But  the  King  shrank  from  a  decision  which 
involved  the  possibility  of  immediate  war.  The  offer  of 
Hanover  was  rejected,  and  Prussia  connected  itself  neither 
with  Napoleon  nor  his  enemies. 

Pitt,  the  author  of  the  Coalition  of  1805,  ^^^  formed  the 
most  sanguine  estimate   of   the  armaments    of   his    allies. 
Austria  was  said  to  have  entered  upon  a  new  era 
ance  the  peace  of  Lun^ville,  and  to  have  turned    State  or  Ana- 
to  the  best  account  all  the  disasters  of  its  former    ^y, 
campaigns.     There  had  indeed  been  no  want 
of  fine  professions  from  Vienna,  but  Pitt  knew  little  of  the 
real  state  of  affairs.    The  Archduke  Charles  had  been  placed 
&t  the  head  of  the   military  administration,  and  entrusted 
^th  extraordinary  powers ;  but  the  whole  force  of  routine  and 
corruption  was  ranged  against  him.     He  was  deceived  by  his 
soboniinates ;    and  after  three  years  of  reorganisation   he 

*  Hardenberg,  v.  167.  Hardenberg  was  meanwhile  representing  himself  to  the 
f*^  «nd  Russian  envoys  as  the  partisan  of  the  Allies.  "  He  declared  that  he  saw 
"  *M  become  impossible  for  this  country  to  remain  neutral,  and  that  he  should 
wteqnivocany  make  known  his  sentimenu  to  that  eflfect  to  the  K  ing.  He  added 
*^>f  tile  decision  depended  upon  himself,  Russia  need  enteruin  no  upprehensiott 
Mtothepanhe should  take.'*— Jrxkaon,  Sept.  3,  1805  ;  Records;  Prussia,  vol,  194 
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resigned  his  post,  confessing  that  he  left  the  army  no  nearer 
efficiency  than  it  was  before.  Charles  was  replaced  at  the 
War  Office  by  General  Mack.  Within  six  months  this 
bustling  charlatan  imagined  himself  to  have  effected  the  re- 
organisation of  which  the  Archduke  despaired,*  while  he  had 
in  fact  only  introduced  new  confusion  into  an  army  already 
hampered  beyond  any  in  Europe  by  its  variety  of  races  and 
languages. 

If   the  military  reforms    of   Austria  were   delusive,    its 
political  reforms  were  still    more  so.      The   Emperor  had 

indeed  consented  to  unite  the  Ministers,  who 
PoHticaJ  con-  had  hitherto  worked  independently,  in  a  Council 
tria.  of  State ;  but  here  reform  stopped.   Cobenzl,  who 

was  now  First  Minister,  understood  nothing  but 
diplomacy.  Men  continued  in  office  whose  presence  was  an 
insuperable  bar  to  any  intelligent  action :  even  in  that  mechani- 
cal routine  which,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Emperor  Francis,  con- 
stituted the  life  of  the  State,  everything  was  antiquated  and 
self -contradictory.  In  all  that  affected  the  mental  life  of  the 
people  the  years  that  followed  the  peace  of  Lun^ville  were 
distinctly  retrograde.  Education  was  placed  more  than  ever 
in  the  hands  of  the  priests ;  the  censorship  of  the  press 
was  given  to  the  police;  a  commission  was  charged  with 
the  examination  of  all  the  books  printed  during  the  reign  of 
the  Emperor  Joseph,  and  above  two  thousand  works,  which 
had  come  into  being  during  that  brief  period  of  Austrian 
liberalism,  were  suppressed  and  destroyed.  Trade  regula- 
tions were  issued  which  combined  the  extravagance  of  the 
French  Reign  of  Terror  with  the  ignorance  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  All  the  grain  in  the  country  was  ordered  to  be  sold 
before  a  certain  date,  and  the  Jews  were  prohibited  from 
carrying  on  the  corn-trade  for  a  year.  Such  were  the  reforms 
described  by  Pitt  in  the  English  Parliament  as  having  effected 
the  regeneration  of  Austria.  Nearer  home  things  were 
judged  in  a  truer  light.  Mack^s  paper-regiments,  the  help- 
lessness and  unreality  of  the  whole  system  of  Austrian 
officialism,  were  correctly  appreciated  by  the  men  who  had 
been  most  in  earnest  during  the  last  war.  Even  Thugut 
now  thought  a  contest  hopeless.  The  Archduke  Charles 
argued  to  the  end  for  peace,  and  entered  upon  the  war  with 
the  presentiment  of  defeat  and  ruin. 
.  *  Gcat^  SchriiUOi  Uit  69.    Beerf  sja,  i^x.    Fournier|  X04.    Springer,  i.  ^ 
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The  plans  of  the  Allies  for  the  campaign  of  1805  covered 
to  immense  field.*  It  was  intended  that  one  Au§triflC-ft""y 
shoold  operate  in  Lombardy  under  the  Archduke 


.harles,  while  a^cona,  under  (jreheral  "Mack,     ^JSognfisSL 
enierea  Bavaria,  and  there  awaited  the  arrival 
Of  the  Russians,  who  were  to  unite  with  it  in  invadiner  France : 
finush  and  Russian  contingents  were  to  combine  with  the 
King  of  Sweden  in  Pomerania,  and  with  the  King  of  Naples 
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in  Southern  Italy.    At  the  head -quarters  of  the  Allies  an  Z 

impression  prevailed  that  Napoleon  was  unprepared  for  war.  ^  ^ 

It  was  even  beUeved  that  his  character  had  lost  something  of  ^' 

its  energy  under  the  influence  of  an  Imperial  Court.     Never         If 
vas  there  a  more  fatal  illusion.    The  forces  of  PYance  had         ^  ' 
never  been  so  overwhelming;   the  plans  of  Napoleon  had   (^    ^ 
never  been  worked  out  with  greater  minuteness  and  certainty,      -^^  - 
From   Hanover  to  Strasburg  masses  of   troops  had    been 
collected  upon  the  frontier  in  readiness  for  the  order  to 
march;    and,  before  the  campaign  opened,  the  magnificent 
army  of  Boulogne,  which  had  been  collected  for  the  invasion 
of  England,  was  thrown  into  the  scale  against  Austria. 

Events  had  occurred  at  sea  which  frustrated  Napoleon's 
plan  for  an  attack  upon  Great  Britain.     This  attack,  which  in 
1797  ^^  been  but  Hghtly  threatened,  had,  upon 
the  renewal  of  war  with  England  in  1803,  become    p<^ieon^s°navaf 
the  object  of  Napoleon's  most   serious  efforts,    desi^jns  against 
An  army  was  concentrated  at  Boulogne  sufficient 
to  overwhelm  the  military  forces  of  England,  if  once  it  could 
reach  the  opposite  shore.     Napoleon's  thoughts  were  centred 
on  a  plan  for  obtaining  the  naval  superiority  in  the  Channel, 
if  only  for  the  few  hours  which  it  would  take  to  transport  the 
amy  from  Boulogne  to  the  English  coast.     It  was  his  design 
to  lure  Nelson  to  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  by  a  feigned 
expedition  against  the  West  Indies,  and,  during  the  absence 
of  the  English  admiral,  to  unite  all  the  fleets  at  present  lying 
blockaded  in  the  French  ports,  as  a  cover  for  the  invading 
annament.      Admiral    Villeneuve    was    ordered    to    sail    to 
Martinique,  and,  after  there  meeting  with  some  other  ships, 
tore-cross  the  Atlantic  with  all  possible  speed,  and  liberate 
^e  fleets  blockaded  in  Ferrol,  Brest,  and  Rochefort.  The  junc- 
tion of  the  fleets  would  give  Napoleon  a  force  of  fifty  sail  in  the 
British  Channel,  a  force  more  than  sufficient  to  overpower  all 

*  R(U(ow,  Kii«g  von,  iSoji  p«  $5« 
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the  squadrons  which  Great  Britain  could  possibly  collect  for 
the  defence  of  its  shores.  Such  a  design  exhibited  all  the 
power  of  combination  which  marked  Napoleon*s  greatest 
triumphs ;  but  it  required  of  an  indifferent  marine  the  pre- 
cision and  swiftness  of  movement  which  belonged  to  the 
land-forces  of  France ;  it  assumed  in  the  seamen  of  Great 
Britain  the  same  absence  of  resource  which  Napoleon  had 
found  among  the  soldiers  of  the  Continent.  In  the  present 
instance,  however,  Napoleon  had  to  deal  with  a  man  as  far 
superior  to  all  the  admirals  of  France  as  Napoleon  himself 
was  to  the  generals  of  Austria  and  Prussia.  Villeneuve  set 
sail  for  the  West  Indies  in  the  spring  of  1805, 
vniCTeu*v" ,        and  succeeded  in  drawing  Nelson  after  him ;  but, 

April-June,       before  he  could  re-cross  the  Atlantic,  Nelson, 

1805.  '  ' 

incessantly  pursuing  the  French  squadron  in  the 
West -Indian  seas,  and  at  length  discovering  its  departure 
homewards  at  Antigua  (June  13),  had  warned  the  English 
Government  of  Villeneuve's  movement  by  a  message  sent  in 
the  swiftest  of  the  English  brigs.*  The  Government,  within 
twenty-four  hours  of  receiving  Nelson's  message,  sent  orders 
to  Sir  Robert  Calder  instantly  to  raise  the  blockades  of 
Ferrol  and  Rochefort,  and  to  wait  for  Villeneuve  off  Cape 
Finisterre.  Here  Villeneuve  met  the  English  fleet  Quly  22). 
He  was  worsted  in  a  partial  engagement,  and  retired  into  the 
harbour  of  Ferrol.  The  pressing  orders  of  Napoleon  forced 
the  French  admiral,  after  some  delay,  to  attempt  that  move- 
ment on  Brest  and  Rochefort  on  which  the  whole  plan  of  the 
invasion  of  England  depended.  B  it  Villeneuve  was  no 
longer  in  a  condition  to  meet  the  English  force  assembled 
against  him.  He  put  back  without  fighting,  and  retired  to 
Cadiz.  All  hope  of  carrying  out  the  attack  upon  England 
was  lost. 

It  only  remained  for  Napoleon  to  avenge  himself  upon 

Austria  through  the  army  which  was  baulked  of 
Frem:h°armics  ^^s  English  prey.  On  the  ist  of  September,  when 
on  Bavaria,         \}^^  Austrians  were  now  on  the  point  of  crossing 

the  Inn,  the  camp  of  Boulogne  was  broken  up. 
The  army  turned  eastwards,  and  distributed  itself  over  all  the 
roads  leading  from  the  Channel  to  the  Rhine  and  the  Upper 
Danube.  Far  on  the  north-east  the  army  of  Hanover, 
commanded  by   Bernadottc,   moved  as   its  left  wing,  and 

*  NeUon  Despatches,  vi.  457, 
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CQoverged  npon  a  point  in  Southern  Germany  half-way  between 
the  frontiers  of  France  and  Austria.  In  the  fables  that  long 
<fagmsed  the  true  character  of  every  action  of  Napoleon,  the 
admirable  order  of  march  now  given  to  the  French  armies 
appears  as  the  inspiration  of  a  moment,  due  to  the  rebound  of 
Napoleon's  genius  after  learning  the  frustration  of  all  his 
naval  plans.  In  reality,  the  employment  of  the  "Army  of 
England  **  against  a  Continental  coalition  had  always  been  an 
alternative  present  to  Napoleon's  mind  ;  and  it  was  threaten- 
ingly mentioned  in  his  letters  at  a  time  when  Villeneuve's 
failure  was  still  unknown. 

The  only  advantage  which  the  Allies  derived  from  the 
remoteness  of  the  Channel  army  was  that  Austria 
was  able  to  occupy  Bavaria  without  resistance,  ^"f*^*'"' 
General  Mack,  who  was  charged  with  this  opera-  Sept.  8. 
tion,  crossed  the  Inn  on  the  8th  of  September.  The 
Elector  of  Bavaria  was  known^to  be  secretly  hostile  to  the  Coali- 
tion. The  design  of  preventing  his  union  with  the  French  was  a 
correct  one;  but  in  the  actual  situation  of  the  allied  armies  it 
was  one  that  could  not  be  executed  without  great  risk.  The 
preparations  of  Russia  required  more  time  than  was  allowed 
for  them ;  no  Russian  troops  could  reach  the  Inn  before  the 
end  of  October ;  and,  in  consequence,  the  entire  force  operat- 
ing in  Western  Germany  did  not  exceed  seventy  thousand 
men.  Any  doubts,  however,  as  to  the  prudence  of  an  advance 
through  Bavaria  were  silenced  by  the  assurance  that 
Napoleon  had  to  bring  the  bulk  of  his  army  from  the  British 
Channel.*  In  ignorance  of  the  real  movements  of  the 
French,  Mack  pushed  on  to  the  western  limit  of  Bavaria,  and 
reached  the  river  Iller,  the  border  of  Wiirtemberg,  where  he 
intended  to  stand  on  the  defensive  until  the  arrival  of  the 
Russians. 

Here,  in  the  first  days  of  October,  he  became  aware  of  the 
presence  of  French  troops,  not  only  in  front  but  to  the  east  of 
his  own  position.    With  some  misgiving  as  to  the 
situation   of    the    enemy.    Mack    nevertheless    ^'o^t^bey.'"^ 
^nsed  to  fall  back  from  Ulm.    Another  week 
Sealed  the  true  state  of  affairs.    Before  the  Russians  were 

"THe  reports  from  General  Mack  are  of  the  most  satisfactory  nature,  and  the 
'^'^"''^'nnans  which  were  at  one  time  entertained  from  the  immense  force  which 
™PW«  ii  bringing  into  Germany  gradually  decrease."— Sir  A.  Paget's  Despatch 
^^(■Boa,  Scpc  i9  i  Records ;  Austria,  vol.  73. 
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anywhere  near  Bavaria,  the  vanguard  of  Napoleon's  Army  of 
the  Channel  and  the  Army  of  Hanover  had  crossed  Ncuth- 
Western  Germany,  and  seized  the  roads  by  which  Mack  had 
advanced  from  Vienna.  Every  hour  that  Mack  remained  in 
Ulm  brought  new  divisions  of  the  French  into  the  Bavarian 
towns  and  villages  behind  him.  Escape  was  only  possible  by 
a  retreat  into  the  Tyrol,  or  by  breaking  through  the  French 
line  while  it  was  yet  incompletely  formed.  Resolute  action 
might  still  have  saved  the  Austrian  army ;  but  the  only  energy 
that  was  shown  was  shown  in  opposition  to  the  general.  The 
Archduke  Ferdinand,  who  was  the  titular  commander-in-chief, 
cut  his  way  through  the  French  with  part  of  the  cavalry ; 
Mack  remained  in  Ulm,  and  the  iron  circle  closed  around  him. 
At  the  last  moment,  after  the  hopelessness  of  the  situation  had 
become  clear  even  to  himself.  Mack  was  seized  by  an  illusion 
that  some  great  disaster  had  befallen  the  French  in  their 
rear,  and  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  Napoleon  would  be 
in  full  retreat.  "  Let  no  man  utter  the  word  *  Sun^nder  * " — 
he  proclaimed  in  an  order  of  October  15th — **  the  enemy  is  in 
the  most  fearful  straits ;  it  is  impossible  that  he  can  continue 
more  than  a  few  days  in  the  neighbourhood.  If  pro\isions  run 
short,  we  have  three  thousand  horses  to  nourish  us.  **  I  myself," 
continued  the  general,  *'  will  be  the  first  to  eat  horseflesh." 

Two  days  later  the  inevitable  capitulation  took 
U*K"oci?"7°^    place ;  and  Mack,  with  25,000  men,  fell  into  the 

hands  of  the  enemy  without  striking  a  blow.  A 
still  greater  number  of  the  Austrians  outside  Ulm  surrendered 
in  detachments.* 

*  Rustow,  p.  154.  Schoiihals,  Krieg  von,  1805,  p.  33.  Paget's despatch,  Oct.  as  ; 
Records:  Austria,  vol.  75.  "The  jealousy  and  mi:iunder>undinK  among  the 
generals  had  reached  such  a  pitch  that  no  communication  took  place  between 
Y  rditiaiid  and  Mack  but  in  writing.  Mack  openly  attiibuted  his  calamities  to  the 
ill-will  and  opposition  of  the  Archduke  and  the  re>t  of  the  generals,  llie  Archduke 
accuses  Mack  of  ignorance,  of  madne5>s,  of  cowardice,  and  of  treachery.  The  con> 
stemation  which  prevails  here  (Vienna)  is  at  the  highest  pitch.  The  pains  which 
are  taken  to  keep  the  public  in  the  dark  naturally  increase  the  alarm.  Not  a  single 
newspaper  has  been  delivered  for  se\eral  days  past  except  the  wretched  Vienma 
Gazitte.  The  Emperor  is  living  at  a  miserable  country-house,  in  order,  as  p*  oplc  say, 
that  he  may  effect  his  escape.  Every  bark  on  the  Danube  has  been  put  in  requiM* 
tiun  by  the  Government.  The  greatest  apprehensions  prevail  on  account  o  the 
Russians,  of  whose  excesses  loud  complaints  are  made.  I'hrir  arrival  here  is  as 
much  dreaded  as  that  of  the  French.  Cobenzl  and  Collenbach  are  in  such  a  st.ttc  of 
mind  as  to  render  them  totally  unfit  for  all  businevs."  Col><;ii/l  was  nevertheless  s&ill 
able  to  keep  up  his  jocular  style  in  asking  the  :inil>.'\ssador  for  tlic  Kngli.sh  subsidies : — 
"  Vous  6tes  malade,  je  le  &ui.K  aus&i  un  pcu,  mats  ce  qui  est  encore  plus  malade  que 
0ou«  deux  cc  toot  DOS  fiuauccs :  aiosi  pour  i'iuuour  de  Dieu  d^y^chcs  voui  dc  ngut  ^ 
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All  France  read   with  wonder  Napoleon's  bulletins  de- 
scribing the  capture  of  an  entire  army  and  the  approaching 
presentation  of  forty  Austrian  standards  to  the 
Senate  at  Paris.    No  imperial  rhetoric  acquainted       ^J^^'*'' 
the  nation  with  an  event  which,  within  four  days 
of  the  capitulation  of  Ulm,  inflicted  a  heavier  blow  on  France 
than  Napoleon  himself  had  ever  dealt  to  any  adversary.    Op 
the  2ist  of  October  Nelson*s  crowning  victory  of  Trafalgar, 
"w'^^li  tfVei   ViUeTi^miu  muluiiii|L  out  ffom  ^^jjiIja.  ^iiiiihiiaUTT 
the  comDined  fleets  ^^  Ffj^nrft  anH  f^pain^^    Nelson  fell  in  the 
moment  of  his  triumph;  but  the  work  which  his  last  hours 
had  achieved  was  one  to  which  years  prolonged  in  glory  could 
have  added  nothing.    He  had  made  an  end  of  the  power  of 
France  upon  the  sea.    Trafalgar  was  not  only  the  greatest 
naval  victory,  it  was  the  greatest  and  most  momentous  victory 
won  either  by  land  or  by  sea  during  the  whole  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War.      No  victory,  and  no  series  of  victories,  of 
Napoleon  produced  the  same  effect  upon  Europe.    Austria 
was  in  arms  within  five  years  of  Marengo,  and  within  four 
years  of  Austerlitz ;  Prussia  was  ready  to  retrieve  the  losses 
of  Jena  in  18 13;  a  generation  passed  after  Trafalgar  before 
France  again  seriously  threatened   England   at  sea.      The 
prospect  of  crushing  the  British  navy,  so  long  as  England 
had  the  means  to  equip  a  navy,  vanished :  Napn^g^g  hrntrt 
fortl^  set  l^is  l^ypes   on    exhausting    England> 
resources    bv   compelling    every  ^tate    on    the         Effects. 
Continent  to  exclude  her  commerce.     I  rataigar 
forced  him  to  impose  his  yoke  upon  all  Europe,  or  to  abandon 
the  hope  of  conquering  Great  Britain.     If  national  love  and 
pride  have  idealised  m  our  great  sailor  a  character  which, 
^th  its  Homeric  force  and  freshness,  combined  something  of 
the  violence  and  the  self-love  of  the  heroes  of  a  rude  age,  the 
common  estimate  of  Nelson's  work  in  history  is  not  beyond 
the  truth.    So  long  as  France  possessed  a  navy,  Nelson  sus- 
sed the  spirit  of  England  by  his  victories ;  his  last  triumph 
^ft  England  in  such  a  position  that  no  means  remained 
to  injure  her  but  those  which  must  result  in  the  ultimate 
deliverance  of  the  Continent. 

The  consequences  of  Trafalgar  lay  in  the  future;    the 
°^tary  situation  in  Germany  after  Mack's  catastrophe  was 

^^^  VM  dcttx  cent  mlUe  Uvres  starlings.    Je  vous  embrasse  de  tout  mon  caear***— • 
^°^  lo  Paf  et,  encloaod  io  id^ 
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such  that  nothing  could  keep  the  army  of  Napoleon  out  of 
Vienna.  In  the  sudden  awakening  of  Europe  to  its  danger, 
one  solitary  gleam  of  hope  appeared  in  the  attitude  of  the 
Prussian  Court.  Napoleon  had  not  scrupled,  in  his  anxiety 
for  the  arrival  of  the  Army  of  Hanover,  to  order  Bemadotte, 
its  commander,  to  march  through  the  Prussian  territory  of 

Anspach,  which  lay  on  his  direct  route  towards 
Violation  of  Ulm.  It  was  subsequently  alleged  by  the  Allies 
territory.  that  Bomadotte's  violation  of  Prussian  neutrality 

had  actually  saved  him  from  arriving  too  late  to 
prevent  Mack's  escape ;  but,  apart  from  all  imaginary  grounds 
of  reproach,  the  insult  offered  to  Prussia  by  Napoleon  was 
sufficient  to  incline  even  Frederick  William  to  decided  action. 
Some  weeks  earlier  the  approach  of  Russian  forces  to  his 
frontier  had  led  Frederick  William  to  arm ;  the  French  had 
now  more  than  carried  out  what  the  Russians  had  only 
suggested.  When  the  outrage  was  made  known  to  the  King 
of  Prussia,  that  cold  and  reserved  monarch  displayed  an 
emotion  which  those  who  surrounded  him  had  seldom 
witnessed.*  The  Czar  was  forthwith  offered  a  free  passage 
for  his  armies  through  Silesia ;  and,  before  the  news  of  Mack's 
capitulation  reached  the  Russian  frontier,  Alexander  himself 

was  on  the  way  to  Berlin.    The  result  of  the 

daml*&ov!*>*^    deliberations  of  the  two  monarchs  was  tne  ITeSty 
of  P^kftariTTsip^ned  on   haovtjiiilitjr   .[itfT^By  ^^lia. 

treaty  Prussia  undertook  to~~3emand  from  Napoleon  an 
iiidemmfy  for  fhe'Tsiing  of  Piedmont,  and  the  evacuation 
or^Jrmany,^Swlri^ftoT37 and  Holland:  latlliig'  Nup/)ltiuil's 
acceptance  of  "Prussia's  mediation  upon  these  terms,  Prussia 
engaged  to  take  the  field  with  180,000  men. 

Napoleon  was  now  close  upon  Vienna.    A  few  days  after 
the  capitulation  of  Ulm  thirty  thousand  Russians,  commanded 

by  General  Kutusoff,  had  reached  Bavaria ;  but 
French  Mack's  disaster  rendered  it  impossible  to  defend 

Nov!  13?  the  line  of  the  Inn,  and  the  last  detachments  of 

the  Allies  disappeared  as  soon  as  Napoleon's 
vanguard  approached  the  river.    The  French  pushed  forth  in 

•  Hardcnberp,  ii.  268.  Jackson,  C)ct.  7.  Records :  Prussia,  vol.  195.  **  The 
intelligence  w:is  received  yesterday  at  Pot.viam,  while  M.  de  Ha«denberg  was  with 
the  King  of  Prussia.  His  Prussian  Majesty  was  very  violently  aflfected  by  it,  and 
in  the  Arst  moment  of  anger  ordered  M.  de  Hardenberg  to  return  to  Berlin  and 
immediately  to  dismiss  the  French  ambassador.  After  a  little  reflection,  hovraver, 
he  said  that  that  measure  should  be  postponed." 
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overpowering  strength  upon  the  capital.  Kutusoff  and  the 
weakened  Austrian  army  could  neither  defend  Vienna  nor 
meet  the  invader  in  the  field.  It  was  resolved  to  abandon 
the  city,  and  to  unite  the  retreating  forces  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  Danube  with  a  second  Russian  army  now  entering 
Moravia.  On  the  7th  of  November  the  Court  quitted  Vienna. 
Six  da}rs  later  the  French  entered  the  capital,  and  by  an 
audacious  stratagem  of  Murat*s  gained  possession  of  the 
bridge  connecting  the  city  with  the  north  bank  of  the  Danube, 
at  the  moment  when  the  Austrian  gunners  were  about  to  blow 
it  into  the  air.*  The  capture  of  this  bridge  deprived  the 
allied  army  of  the  last  object  protecting  it  from  Napoleon's 
pursuit.  .  Vienna  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  French. 
All  the  resources  of  a  great  capital  were  now  added  to  the 
means  of  the  conqueror;  and  Napoleon  prepared  to  follow 
his  retreating  adversary  beyond  the  Danube,  and  to  annihilate 
him  before  he  could  reach  his  supports. 

The  retreat  of  the  Russian  army  into  Moravia  was  con- 
ducted  with  great  skill  by  General  Kutusoff,  who  retorted 
upon  Murat  the  stratagem  practised  at  the  bridge  of  Vienna, 
and  by  means  of  a  pretended  armistice  effected  his  junction 
with  the  newly-arrived  Russian  corps  between  Olmiitz  and 
Briinn.     Napoleon's  anger  at  the  escape  of  his 
prey  was  shown  in  the  bitterness  of  his  attacks    The  Allies  and 
upon  Murat.    The  junction  of  the  allied  armies    Moravda,"Nw. 
m  Moravia  had  in  fact  most  seriously  altered  the 
prospects  of  the  war.    For  the  first  time  since  the  opening  of 
the  campaign,  the  Allies  had  concentrated  a  force  superior  in 
niunbers  to  anything  that  Napoleon  could  bring  against  it. 
It  was  impossible  for  Napoleon,  while  compelled  to  protect 
himself  on  the  Italian  side,  to  lead  more  than  70,000  men 
into  Moravia.    The  AUies  had  now  80,000  in  camp,  with  the 
prospect  of  receiving  heavy  reinforcements.    The  war,  which 
lately  seemed  to  be  at  its  close,  might  now,  in  the  hands  of  a 
skilful  general,  be  but  beginning.      Although   the  lines  of 
Napoleon's  communication  with  France  were  well  guarded, 
l^  position  in  the  heart  of  Europe  exposed  him  to  many 
P^;   the  Archduke  Charles  had    defeated    Massena    at 
Caldiero  on  the  Adige,  and  was  hastening  northwards;  above 
^»  the  army  of  Prussia  was  preparing  to  enter  the  field. 
Every  mile  that  Napoleon  advanced  into  Moravia  increased 

*  H^pp,  M<6inoircs,  p.  38.    Beer,  p.  iS9, 
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the  strain  upon  his  resources ;  every  day  that  postponed  the 
decision  of  the  campaign  brought  new  strength  to  his  enemies. 
Merely  to  Iceep  the  French  in  their  camp  until  a  Prussian 
force  was  ready  to  assail  their  communications  seemed 
enough  to  ensure  the  Allies  victory ;  and  such  was  the  counsel 
of  Kutusoif,  who  made  war  in  the  temper  of  the  wariest 
diplomatist.  But  the  scarcity  of  provisions  was  telling  upon 
the  discipline  of  the  army,  and  the  Czar  was  eager  for  battle.* 
The  Emperor  Francis  gave  way  to  the  ardour  of  his  allies. 
Weyrother,  the  Austrian  chief  of  the  staff,  drew  up  the  most 
scientific  plans  for  a  great  victory  that  had  ever  been  seen 
even  at  the  Austrian  head -quarters;  and  towards  the  end  of 
November  it  was  agreed  by  the  two  Emperors  that  the  allied 
army  should  march  right  round  Napoleon's  position  near 
Briinn,  and  fight  a  battle  with  the  object  of  cutting  off  his 
retreat  upon  Vienna. 

It  was  in  the  days  immediately  preceding  the  intended 
battle,  and  after    Napoleon  had    divined  the  plans   of  his 

enemy,  that  Count  Haugwitz,  bearing  the  de- 
Haugwitz  mands  of  the   Cabinet   of  Berlin,  reached  the 

PruSan'de-  French  camp  at  Brunn.f  Napoleon  had  already 
inands  to  heard  something  of  the  Treaty  of  Potsdam,  and 

Nov.  a8.  '  was   aware    that    Haugwitz    had  started    from 

Berlin.  He  had  no  intention  of  making  any  of 
those  concessions  which  Prussia  required  ;  at  the  s.  m  ^  time 
it  was  of  vital  importance  to  him  to  avoid  the  issue  of  a 
declaration  of  war  by  Prussia,  which  would  nerve  both 
Austria  and  Russia  to  the  last  extremities.  He  therefore 
resolved  to  prevent  Haugwitz  by  every  possible  method  from 
delivering  his  ultimatum,  until  a  decisive  victory  over  the 
allied  armies  should  have  entirely  changed  the  political 
situation.  The  Prussian  envoy  himself  played  into  Napoleon*s 
hands.  Haugwitz  had  obtained  a  disgraceful  permission 
from  his  sovereign  to  submit  to  all  Napoleon's  wishes,  if, 
before  his  arrival,  Austria  should  be  separately  treating  for 

•  "The  scarcity  of  provisions  had  been  very  grcAt  indeed.  Much  dixcouniffe- 
ment  had  arisen  in  consequence,  and  a  considerable  decree  of  iiisubordiiiation. 
which,  though  |less  ea.^y  to  produce  in  a  Russian  army  than  in  any  other,  is,  when 
it  does  make  its  appearance,  most  prejudicial,  was  beginning  to  manifest  itMlf  ia 
various  ways.  The  bread  waggons  were  pillaged  on  their  way  to  the  camp,  and  it 
became  very  difficult  to  repress  the  excesses  of  the  troops."— Report  of  General 
Ramsay,  Dec.  10;  Records:  Austria,  vol.  78. 

t  Hardenberg,  ii.  345.  Haugwitz  had  just  become  joiut  Foreign  Minister  with 
HArdcobcrg, 
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peace ;  and  he  had  an  excuse  for  delay  in  the  fact  that  the 
military  preparations  of  Prussia  were  not  capable  of  being 
completed  before    the    middle    of   December.      He    passed 
twelve  days  on  the  journey  from  Berlin,  and  presented  him- 
self before  Napoleon  on  the  28th  of  November.    The  Em- 
peror, after  a  long  conversation,  requested  that  he  would 
proceed  to  Vienna  and  transact  business  with  Talle3nrand. 
He  was  weak  enough  to  permit  himself  to  be 
removed  to  a  distance  with  his  ultimatum  to    Haucwiugoes 
Napoleon  undelivered.    When  next  the  Prussian    vkmuL 
Government  heard  of  their  envoy,  he  was  saunter- 
ing in  Talleyrand*s  drawing-rooms  at  Vienna,  with  the  cordon 
of  the  French  Legion  of  Honour  on  his  breast,  exchanging 
civilities  with  officials  who  politely  declined  to  enter  upon  any 
question  of  business. 

Haugwitz  once  removed  to  Vienna,  and  the  Allies  thus 
deprived  of  the  certainty  that  Prussia  would  take  the  field, 
Napoleon  trusted  that  a  single  great  defeat  would  suffice  to 
break  up  the  Coalition.    The  movements  of  the  Allies  were 
exactly  those  which  he  expected  and  desired.     He  chose  his 
own  positions  between  Briinn  and  Austerlitz  in  the  full  confi- 
dence of  victory ;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  2nd 
of  December,  when  the  mists  disappeared  before       ^SftTa!** 
a  bright  wintry  sun,  he  saw  with  the  utmost  delight 
that  the  Russian  columns  were  moving  round  him  in  a  vast 
&rc«  in  execution  of  the  turning- movement  of  which  he  had 
forewarned  his  own  army  on  the  day  before.      Napoleon 
waited  until  the  foremost  columns  were    stretched  far  in 
advance  of  their  supports ;   then,  throwing  Soult*s  division 
upon  the  gap  left  in  the  centre  of  the  allied  line,  he  cut  the 
anny  into  halves,  and  crushed  its  severed  divisions  at  every 
point  along  the  whole  line  of  attack.    The  Allies,  although 
they  outnumbered  Napoleon,  believed  themselves  to  be  over- 
powered by  an  army  double  their  own  size.    The  incoherence 
of  the  allied  movements  was  as  marked   as  the  unity  and 
^fiectiveness  of  those  of  the  French.     It  was  alleged  in  the 
wroy  that  Kutusoff,  the  commander-in-chief,  had  fallen  asleep 
*hile  the  Austrian  Weyrother  was  expounding  his  plans  for 
the  battle ;  a  truer  explanation  of  the  palpable  errors  in  the 
^ed  generalship  was  that  the  Russian  commander  had  been 
forced  by  the  Czar  to  carry  out  a  plan  of  which  he  disapproved. 
The  destruction  in  the  ranks  of  the  Allies  was  enormous,  for 
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the  Russians  fought  with  the  same  obstinacy  as  at  theTrebbia 
and  at  Novi.  Austria  had  lost  a  second  army  in  addition  to  iti 
capital ;  and  the  one  condition  which  could  have  steeled  its 
Government  against  all  thoughts  of  peace — ^the  certainty  of  ao 

immediate  Prussian  attaclc  upon  Napoleon — had 
^S^!T'      vanished  with  the  silent  disappearance  of  thi 

Prussian  envoy.  Two  days  after  the  battle,  the 
Emperor  Francis  met  his  conqueror  in  the  open  field,  and 
accepted  an  armistice,  which  involved  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Russian  army  from  his  dominions. 

Yet  even  now  the  Czar  sent  appeals  to  Berlin  for  help, 
and  the  negotiation  begun  by  Austria  would  possibly  have 
been  broken  off  if  help  had  been  given.  But  the  Cabinet  oi 
Frederick  William  had  itself  determined  to  evade  its  engage- 
ments ;  and  as  soon  as  the  news  of  Austerlitz  reached  Vienna, 
Haugwitz  had  gone  over  heart  and  soul  to  the  conqueror. 
While  negotiations  for  peace  were  carried  on  between  France 
and  Austria,  a  parallel  negotiation  was  carried  on  with  the 
envoy  of  Prussia ;  and  even  before  the  Emperor  Francis  gave 

way  to  the  conqueror*s  demands,  Haugwiti 
si^^illJ'^TMrity  signcd  a  treaty  with  Napoleon  at  Schonbrunn, 
Icon  ^^JcT  I        ^^'  which  Prussia,  instead  of  attacking  Napoleon, 

entered  into  an  alliance  with  him,  and  received 
from  him  in  return  the  dominion  of  Hanover  (December  15, 
1805).*  Had  Prussia  been  the  defeated  power  at  Austerlitz, 
the  Treaty  of  Schonbrunn  could  not  have  more  completel) 
reversed  the  policy  to  which  King  Frederick  William  had 
pledged  himself  six  weeks  before.  While  Haugwitz  was 
making  his  pact  with  Napoleon,  Hardenberg  had  been 
arranging  with  an  English  envoy  for  the  combination  oi 
English     and     Russian     forces     in     Northern     Germany.*! 

*  IlAugwitz'  justification  of  himself,  with  Hardenberg*s  comments  upon  it,  b  K 
be  Men  in  Hardenberg,  v.  aso.  But  see  also^  for  Hardenberg's  own  had  faith,  id^ 
i    S5«- 

t  Lord  Harrowby's  despatch  from  Berlin,  Dec  7 ;  Records :  Prussia,  vol.  196 
The  news  of  Austerlitz  reaihcd  Berlin  on  the  night  of  Dec.  7.  Next  dmy  Lon 
Harrow  by  called  on  Hardenberg.  '*  He  told  me  that  in  a  council  of  war  held  sine 
the  arrival  of  the  first  accounts  of  the  disaster,  it  had  been  decided  to  order  a  part  o 
the  Prussian  army  to  march  into  Uohemia.  These  events,  he  said,  need  no 
inieirupt  our  neg  )tiations."  Then,  on  the  lath  came  the  news  of  the  armistice 
Harrowby  saw  Hardenberg  that  evening.  "1  was  struck  with  something  lik< 
irritation  in  his  manner,  with  a  sort  of  reference  to  the  ortlers  of  the  King,  and  will 
an  evpres>i(>n  u-hich  dropped  from  him  thir  1  ir.  umsMnrrs  might  possibly  ari«4 
in  which  Prussia  could  xoSk  only  to  her  own  defence  and  kccuriiy.     I  attributed  thii 
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Tliere  were  some  among  the  King's  advisers  who  declared 
that  the  treaty  mast  be  repudiated,  and  the  envoy  dis- 
Snced.  But  the  catastrophe  of  Austerlitz,  and  the  know- 
ledge that  the  Government  of  Vienna  was  entering  upon  a 
separate  negotiation,  had  damped  the  courage  of  the  men 
in  power.  The  conduct  of  Haugwitz  was  first  excused, 
then  supported,  then  admired.  The  Duke  of  Brunswick 
disgraced  himself  by  representing  to  the  French  Ambas- 
sador in  Berlin  that  the  whole  course  of  Prussian  policy 
since  the  beginning  of  the  campaign  had  been  an  elaborate 
piece  of  dissimulation  in  the  interest  of  France.*  The  leaders 
of  the  patriotic  party  in  the  army  found  themselves  with- 
out influence  or  following ;  the  mass  of  the  nation  looked 
on  with  the  same  stupid  unconcern  with  which  it  had 
viewed  every  event  of  the  last  twenty  years.  The  King 
finally  decided  that  the  treaty  by  which  Haugwitz  had 
thrown  the  obligations  of  his  country  to  the  winds  should 
he  ratified,  with  certain  modifications,  including  one  that 
should  nominally  reserve  to  King  George  III.  a  voice  in  the 
disposal  of  Hanover. 

Ten  da>'s  after  the  departure  of  the  Prussian  envoy  from 
Vienna,  peace  was  conrjiirlod  hntwnfin  Frar^**  ^"^  Angfria  hy 
jhejregrfof  Presburg  f  (December  27).  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  Napoleon  had  declared  to  I^I^dIH"^'. 
his  army  that  he  would  not  again  spare  Austria, 
*s  he  had  spared  her  at  Campo  Formio  and  at  Lun6ville ; 
*nd  he  kept  his  word.  The  Peace  of  Presburg  left  the 
Austrian  State  in  a  condition  very  dilTerent  from  that  in 
*hich  it  had  emerged  from  the  two  previous  wars.  The 
Treaty  of  Campo  Formio  had  only  deprived  Austria  of 
^Igium  in  order  to  replace  it  by  Venice;  the  Settlement 
of  Lun^ville  had  only  substituted  French  for  Austrian  in- 
fluence in  Western  Germany:  the  Treaty  that  followed  the 
^ttle  of  Austeriitz  wrested  from  tE&  Houij^.ui!  Hapsburg  two 


_  the  agitation  of  the  moment,  and   I    should  have  pushed 

"*<lu«»lion  to  a  point  if  the  entrance  of  Count  Mctternich  and  M.  d'AIopcus  had 
**  tQtemipted  me.  .  .  .  Baron  Hardenberg  assured  us  that  the  military  move- 
■*W»ofthe  Prussian  army  were  proceeding  without  a  moment's  loss  of  lime."  On 
^  asih  Haugwitz  arrived   with   his   treaty.       Hardenberg  then   feigned   illness. 

B»roo  Hardenberg  was  too  ill  to  see  me,  or,  as  far  as  I  could  learn,  any  other 
PR<oa ;  and  it  has  been  impossible  for  me  to  discover  what  intelligence  is  brought 
^  Count  Haugwitz." 

*  Lefebvre,  Histoire  dea  Cabinets,  ii.  317. 

t  Maitem,  nii,  388  ;  viiL  479.    Beer,  p.  933. 
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of  its  roost  important  provinces,  aqj  o^  H  ^ff 

Ttaly,  from  Switzerlandi  and  &pm  the  RMne.  V^^etU 
*ceiR?rto"Napoleon*s  kingdom  of  Italy ;  the  Tyrol  was  oac^d 
td~Ba.Varia;  the  outlying  districts  belonging  to  Austria  in 
Western  Germany  were  ceded  to  Baden  and  to  WUrtembcrg, 
Austria  lost  28^900  ggnar^  mil^ff  of  territory  and  ^,000,000 
mhabicants.  The  Emperor  recognised  the  sovereignty  an^" 
independence  of  Bavaria,  Baden,  and  Wiirtemberg,  and 
renounced  all  rights  over  those  countries  as  head  of  the 
Germanic  Body.  The  Electors  of  Bavaria  and  Wiirtemberg, 
along  with  a  large  increase  of  territory,  received  the  title 

of  King.  Tlie  constitution  of  the  Empire  ceased 
HcJyVoman  to  ^xist  even  in  name.  It  only  remained  for  its 
6  "srt?'  ^"''      c^^^^»  ^^  successor  of  the  Roman  Caesars,  to 

abandon  his  title  at  Napoleon's  bidding ;  and  on 
the  6th  of  August,  1806,  an  Act,  published  by  Francis  II.  at 
Vienna,  made  an  end  of  the  outworn  and  dishonoured  fiction 
of  a  Holy  Roman  Empire. 

Though  Russia  had  not  made  peace  with  Napoleon,  the 
European   Coalition  was  at   an  end.     Now,  as  in  1801,  the 

defeat  of  the  Austrian  armies  left  the  Neapolitan 
N*nie«  Riven  Monarchy  to  settle  its  account  with  the  con- 
BoiiaiSrte.         qucror.     Naples  had  struck  no  blow ;  but  it  was 

only  through  the  delays  of  the  Allies  that  the 
Neapolitan  army  had  not  united  with  an  English  and  a 
Russian  force  in  an  attack  upon  Lombardy.  What  had  been 
pardoned  in  1801  was  now  avenged  upon  the  Bourbon  despot 
of  Naples  and  his  Austrian  Queen,  who  from  the  first  had 
shown  such  bitter  enmity  to  France.  Assuming  the  character 
of  a  judge  over  the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  Napoleon  pro- 
nounced from  Vienna  that  the  House  of  Naples  had  ceased  to 
reign  (Dec.  27,  1805).  The  sentence  was  immediately  carried 
into  execution.  Ferdinand  fled,  as  he  had  fled  in  1798,  to 
place  himself  under  the  protection  of  the  navy  of  Great 
Britain.  The  vacant  throne  was  given  by  Napoleon  to  his 
own  brother,  Joseph  Bonaparte.  Ferdinand,  with  the  help 
of  the  English  fleet,  maintained  himself  in  Sicily.  A  thread  of 
sea  two  miles  broad  was  siilficient  barrier  against  the  Power 
which  had  subdued  half  the  Continent ;  and  no  attempt  was 
made  either  by  Napoleon  or  his  brother  to  gain  a  footing 
beyond  the  Straits  of  Messina.  In  Southern  Italy  the  same 
fanatical  movements  took  place  among  the  peasantry  as  in 
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tfaeprevioQs  period  of  French  occupation.  When  the  armies 
of  Aostria  and  Russia  were  crushed,  and  the  continent  lay  at 
flu  mexcy  of  France,  Great  Britain  imagined  that  it  could 
effect  something  against  Napoleon  in  a  comer  of  Italy,  with, 
tbe  hdp  of  some  ferocious  villagers.  A  British  force,  landing 
[oeir  llaida,  on  the    Calabrian    coast,  in    the 

imer  of  1806,  had  the  satisfaction  of  defeating    Ba  tie  of 

French  at  the  pomt    of  the   bayonet,  of    JJ^*^»' J"'y  «• 

a  horde   of  priests  and    brigands    to 

barbarities,  and  of  abandoning  them  to  their  well- 

rited  chastisement. 

The  elevation  of  Napoleon's  brother  Joseph  to  the  throne 

of  Naples  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  appointments  now  made 

^  Napoleon  in  the  character  of  Emperor  of  the 

West.    He    began    to    style    himself   the    new    The  Empire. 

Charlemagne;  his    thoughts  and  his  language    ru^^u^lkiet. 

^ere  filled  with  pictures  of  universal  sovereignty ; 

*^  authority,  as  a  military  despot  who  had  crushed  his 

Neighbours,  became  strangely  confused  in  his  own  mind  with 

that  half-sacred  right  of  the  Caesars  from  which  the  Middle 

Ages  derived  all  subordinate  forms  of  power.     He  began  to 

treat  the  government  of  the  different  countries  of  Western 

Europe  as  a  function   to  be  exercised  by  delegation  from 

himself.     Even  the  territorial  grants  which  under  the  Feudal 

System  accompanied  militar>'  or  civil  office  were  now  revived 

*nd  the  commander  of  a  French  army-corps  or  the  chief  of 

the  French  Foreign  Office  became  the  titular  lord  of  some 

obscure  Italian  principality.*    Napoleon*s  own  family  were 

foreign  in  many  lands,  as  the  Bourbons  and  the  Hapsburgs 

^  reigned  before  them,  but  in  strict  dependence  on  their 

head.    J oseph   Bonaparte_had  ^not  long  been    installed    at 

Naples  when  his  brother  Louis  was  compelled  to  accept  the 

^rown  of  Holland.    Jerome,  Tor  whom  no  kingdom  was  at 

present  vacant,  was  forced  to  renounce  his  American  wife,  iti 

<^der  that  he  might  marry  the  daughter  of  the   King  of 

^'urtembcrg.      Eugene   Beauhamais,    Napoleon's    step-son, 

^  the  office  of  Viceroy  of  Italy  ;  Murat,  who  had  married 

Napoleon's  sister,  had  the  German  Duchy  of  Berg.     Bern  a- 

^otte,  Talleyrand,  and  Berthier  found  themselves  suzerains  of 

<Ji«tricts  whose  names  were  almost  unknown  to  them.    Out  of 

the  revenues  of  Northern  Italy  a  yearly  sum  was  reserved  as 

*  Corrcspocktoocc  de  Napoleon,  xu.  353. . 
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an  endowment  for  the  generals  whom  the  Emperor  chose 
raise  to  princely  honours.  < 

More    statesmanlike,    more   practical   than    Napoleo^^ 
dynastic  policy,  was  his  organisation  of  Western  Gcrma.^^^ 

under  its  native  princes  as  a  dependency 
'STrw**'     France.    The     object     at    which    all    Ytkdc:^ 

politicians  had  aimed  since  the  outbreak 
the  Revolutionary  War,  the  exclusion  of  both  Austria 
Prussia  from  influence  in  Western  Germany,  was  no' 
completely  attained.  The  triumph  of  French  statesmanships 
the  consummation  of  two  centuries  of  German  discord,  wa  — ^ 
seen  in  the  Act  of  Federation  subscribed  by  the  Westei 
German  Sovereigns  in  the  summer  of  1806.  By  this  Act  the 
Kings  of  Bavaria  and  Wiirtemberg,  the  Elector  of  Baden«. 
and  thirteen  minor  princes,  united  themselves,  in  the  Leagued 
known  as  the  Rhenish  Confederacy,  under  the  protection  o^^ 
the  French  Emperor,  and  undertook  to  furnish  contingents,  -- 
amounting  to  63,000  men,  in  all  wars  in  which  the  French 
Empire  should  engage.  Their  connection  with  the  ancient 
Germanic  Body  was  completely  severed ;  the  very  town  in 
which  the  Diet  of  the  Empire  had  held  its  meetings  was 
annexed  by  one  of  the  members  of  the  Confederacy.  The 
Confederacy  itself,  with  a  population  of  8,000,000,  became  for 
all  purposes  of  war  and  foreign  policy  a  part  of  France.  Its 
armies  were  organised  by  French  officers ;  its  frontiers  were 
fortified  by  French  engineers ;  its  treaties  were  made  for  it  at 
Paris.  In  the  domestic  changes  which  took  place  within 
these  States  the  work  of  consolidation  begun  in  1801  was 
carried  forward  with  increased  vigour.  Scores  of  tiny 
principalities  which  had  escaped  dissolution  in  the  earlier 
movement  were  now  absorbed  by  their  stronger  neighbours. 
Governments  became  more  energetic,  more  orderly,  more 
ambitious.  The  princes  who  made*  themselves  the  vassals  of 
Napoleon  assumed  a  more  despotic  power  over  their  own 
subjects.  Old  constitutional  forms  which  had  imposed  some 
check  on  the  will  of  the  sovereign,  like  the  Estates  of 
Wiirtemberg,  were  contemptuously  suppressed  ;  the  careless, 
ineffective  routine  of  the  last  age  gave  place  to  a  system  of 
rigorous  precision  throughout  the  public  services.  Military 
service  was  enforced  in  countries  hitherto  free  firom  it.  The 
burdens  of  the  people  became  greater,  but  they  were  more 
fairly  distributed.    The  taxes    were    more    equally    levied; 
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justice  was  made  more  regular  and  more  simple.    A  career 
oth  in  the  army  and  the  offices  of  Government  was  opened 
to  a  people  to  whom  the  very  conception  of  public  life  had 
hitherto  been  unknown. 

The  establishment  of  German  unity  in  our  own  day  after  a 

victorious  struggle  with  France  renders  it  difficult  to  imagine 

the   voluntary  submission  of  a  great  part  of  the 

race  to  a  French  sovereign,  or  to  excuse  a  policy    No  national 

which,  like  that  of  1806,  appears  the  opposite  of    ^ll!n^."* 

everything  honourable  and  patriotic.     But  what 

seems  strange  now  was  not  strange  then.     No  expression 

more  truly  describes  the  conditions  of  that  period  than  one  of 

the  great  German  poet  who  was  himself  so  little  of  a  patriot. 

"Germany,"  said  Goethe,  **  is  not  a  nation.*'     Germany  had 

indeed  the  unity  of  race;  but  all  that  truly  constitutes  a 

nation,  the  sense  of  common  interest,  a  common  history, 

pride,  and  desire,  Germany  did  not  possess  at  all.     Bavaria, 

the  strongest  of  the  western  States,  attached  itself  to  France 

from  a  well-grounded  fear  of  Austrian  aggression.    To  be 

conquered  by  Austria  was  just  as  much  conquest  for  Bavaria 

as  to  be  conquered  by  any  other  Power ;  it  was  no  step  to 

German  unity,  but  a  step  in  the  aggrandisement  of  the  House 

of  Hapsburg.    The  interests  of  the  Austrian  House  were  not 

the  interests  of  Germany  any  more    than    they  were  the 

interests  of  Croatia,  or  of  Venice,  or  of  Hungary.     Nor,  on 

the  other  hand,  had  Prussia  yet  shown  a  form  of  political  Ufe 

safficiently  attractive  to  lead  the  southern  States  to  desire  to 

unite  with  it.     Frederick's  genius  had  indeed  made  him  the 

hero  of  Germany,  but  his  military  system  was  harsh  and 

tyrannical.    In  the  actual  condition  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  it 

is  doubtful  whether  the  population  of  the  minor  States  would 

have  been  happier  united  to  these  Powers  than  under  their 

own  Governments.    Conquest  in  any  case  was  impossible, 

and  there  was  nothing  to  stimulate  to  voluntary  union.    It 

followed  that  the  smaller  States  were  destined  to  remain 

without  a  nationality,   until  the  violence  of  some    foreign 

Power  rendered  weakness  an  intolerable    evil,  and    forced 

^pon  the  better  minds  of  Germany  the  thought  of  a  common 

Fatherland. 

The  necessity  of  German  unity  is  no  self-evident  political 
h^th.  Holland  and  Switzerland  in  past  centuries  detached 
themselves  from,  the  Empire,  and  became  independent  States, 
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with  the  highest  advantage  to  themselves.  Identity  of  blood 
is  no  more  conclusive  reason  for  political  union 
^t^dSlSbE.  between  Holstein  and  the  Tyrol  than  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  of  America. 
The  conditions  which  determine  both  the  true  area  and  the 
true  quality  of  German  unity  are,  in  fact,  something  more 
complex  than  an  ethnological  law  or  an  outburst  of  patriotic 
indignation  against  the  French.  Where^local  circumstances 
rendered  it  possible  for  a  German  district,  after  detaching 
itself  from  the  race,  to  maintain  a  real  national  life  and  defend 
itself  from  foreign  conquest,  there  it  was  perhaps  better  that 
the  connection  with  Germany  should  be  severed  :  where,  as  in 
the  great  majority  of  minor  States,  independence  resulted  only 
in  military  helplessness  and  internal  stagnation,  there  it  was 
better  that  independence  should  give  place  to  German  unity. 
But  the  conditions  of  any  tolerable  unity  were  not  present  so 
long  as  Austria  was  the  leading  Power.  Less  was  imperilled 
in  the  future  of  the  German  people  by  the  submission  of  the 
western  States  to  France  than  would  have  been  lost  by  their 
permanent  incorporation  under  Austria. 

With  the  establishment  of  the  Rhenish  Confederacy  and 

the  conquest  of  Naples,  Napoleon's  empire  reached,  but  did 

not    overpass,    the    limits    within    which    the 

x8o6  migKt*  ^     sovereignty  of  France  might  probably  have  been  . 

have  been  per-    Xqhv  maintained.     It  has  been  usual  to  draw  the 

manent.  ° 

line  between  the  sound  statesmanship  and  the 
hazardous  enterprises  of  Napoleon  at  the  Peace  of  Lun6ville : 
a  juster  appreciation  of  the  condition  of  Western  Europe 
would  perhaps  include  within  the  range  of  a  practical,  though 
mischievous,  ideal  the  whole  of  the  political  changes  which 
immediately  followed  the  war  of  1805,  and  which  extended 
Napoleon's  dominion  to  the  Inn  and  to  the  Straits  of  Messina. 
Italy  and  Germany  were  not  then  what  they  have  since  be- 
come. The  districts  that  lay  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Inn 
were  not  more  hostile  to  the  foreigner  than  those  Rhenish 
Provinces  which  so  readily  accepted  their  union  with  France. 
The  more  enterprising  minds  in  Italy  found  that  the 
Napoleonic  rule,  with  all  its  faults,  was  superior  to  anything 
that  Italy  had  known  in  recent  times.  If  we  may  judge  from 
the  feeling  with  which  Napoleon  was  regarded  in  Germany 
down  to  the  middle  of  the  year  1806,  and  in  Italy  down  to  a 
much  later  dale,  the  Empire  then  founded  might  have  been 


ilo^ 
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pennanently  upheld,  if  Napoleon  had  abstained  from  attack- 
ing oth^  States.    No  comparison  can  be  made  between  the 
attractive  power  exercised  by  the  social  equality  of  France,  its 
military  glory,  and  its  good  administration,  and  the  slow  and 
feeble  process   of  assimilation  which  went   on   within  the 
dominions  of  Austria;  yet  Austria  succeeded  in  uniting  a 
greater  variety  of  races  than  France  sought  to  unite  in  1806. 
The  limits  of  a  possible  France  were  indeed  fixed,  and  fixed 
more  firmly  than  by  any  geographical  line,  in  the  history  and 
national  character  of  two  other  peoples.     France  could  not 
permanently    overpower    Prussia,    and    it    could    not    per- 
manently    overpower    Spain.     But    within    a 
bomidary-line  drawn  roughly  from  the  mouth  of    ^^"*!2**^i} 
the  Elbe  to  the  head  of  the  Adriatic,  that  union    ^^c  Empire, 
of  national  sentiment  and  material  force  which 
checks  the  formation  of  empires  did   not   exist.    The  true 
turning-point  in  Napoleon's  career  was  the  moment  when  he 
passed  beyond  the  policy  which  had  planned  the  Federation 
of  the  Rhine,  and  roused  by  his  oppression  the  one  State 
whkh  was  still  capable  of  gi\ing  a  national  life  to  Germany. 


CHAPTER    VII. 

Death  of  Pitt— Ministry  of  Fox  and  Grraville — Napoleon  ibvoes  Prana  mto 
with  England,  and  then  offers  Hanorer  to  England — Pnusia  rcaolvM  oa  Wi 
with  Napoleon — State  of  Prussia — Dedine  of  the  Amiy— Sombena 
Napoleon— Austria  Neutral— England  and  Russia  about  to  help  Pmana,  but 
immediately— Campai<:n  of  1806— Bactles  of  Jena  and  Atter»tidt — ^Rnui  of 
Prussian  Army— Capitulation  of  F  .Ytresses-- Demands  of  Napoleoa— TW 
continues — Berlin  Decree — Excluaion  of  English  Goods  from  the  Cootiaoil— 
Russia  enters  the  War — Campal(;n  in  Poland  and  East  Pnusia — E)dan— Tkcaty  ol 
Bartcnstein — Friedland— Interview  at  Tikit — Alliance  of  Napcrfeoo  aad  AleS' 
ander — Secret  Articles — Kngli:>h  Expedition  to  Denmark— The 
Portugal — Prussia  after  the  Peace  of  Tilsit— Stein's  Eldict  of  Emancipetioo — ^TIm 
Prussian  Pexsant — Reform  of  the  Prussiam  Army,  and  f  rrstirm  nf  If  nniri|Mi1itici 
— Stein's  other  Projects  of  Reform,  which  are  not  carried  out. 

Six  weeks  after  the  tidings  of  Austerlitz  reached  Great 
Britain,  the  statesman  who    had   been    the  soul  of  eveiy 

European  coalition  against  France  was  carried 
jlSTa^rdl  ito6'.    ^^  *^^®  grave.*    Pitt  passed  away  at  a  moment  of 

the  deepest  gloom.  His  victories  at  sea  appeared 
to  have  effected  nothing ;  his  combinations  on  land  had  ended 
in  disaster  and  ruin.  If  during  Pitt's  lifetime  a  just  sense  of 
the  greatness  and  patriotism  of  all  his  aims  condoned  the 
innumerable    faults    of   his    military    administration,    that 


*  The  story  of  Pitt's  "  Austerlitz  look  "  preceding  his  death  is  so  u 
so  well  known  that  I  cannot  resist  giving  the  real  facu  about  the  recepcioo  of  the 
news  of  Au!»terlitz  in  England.  There  were  four  Englishmen  who  were  expected  to 
witness  the  battle,  Sir  A.  Paget,  ambassador  at  Vienna,  Lord  L.  Gower,  ambatfador 
with  the  Czar,  Ix)rd  Hi«rnnKioii  and  General  Ramsay,  military  envoys.  Of  these. 
Lord  Harrington  had  left  Kt)^land  too  late  to  reach  the  armies;  Sir  A.  Paget  sat 
writing  despatches  at  Olmut/  without  hearing  the  firing,  and  on  going  out  alter  the 
post  left,  was  astonished  to  fall  in  with  the  retreating  army  :  Gower  was  too  fisr  in 
the  rear  ;  and  General  Ramsay  unfortunately  went  off  on  that  very  day  to  get  some 
new  passes.  In  consequence  no  Englishman  witnessed  the  awful  destruction  that  took 
place ;  and  Paget's  despatch,  the  first  that  reached  England,  quite  misrepresented 
the  battle,  treating  the  defeat  as  not  a  decisive  one.  Pitt  actually  thought  at  firtt 
that  the  effect  of  the  battle  was  favourable  to  his  policy,  and  likely  to  encourage 
Prussia  in  its  determinaticn  to  fight.  So  late  as  December  aoth  the  following 
instructions  were  sent  to  Harrowby  at  Berlin  :  "  Even  supposing  the  advantage  of 
the  d^y  to  have  been  decidedly  with  Bonaparte,  it  must  have  been  obtained  with  a 
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personal  ascendancy  which  might  have  disarmed   criticism 
even  after  the  disaster  of  Aasterlitz  belonged  to  no  other 
member  of  his  Ministry.     His  colleagues  felt  their  position  to 
be  hopeless.    Though  the  King  attempted  to  set  one  of  Pitt's 
subordinates  in  the  vacant  place,  the  prospects  of  Europe 
were  too  dark,  the  situation  of  the  country  too  serious,  to 
allow  a  Ministry  to  be  formed  upon  the  ordinary  principles  of 
party-organisation  or  in  accordance  with  the  personal  pre- 
ferences of  the  monarch.    The  nation  called  for 
the  union  of  the  ablest  men  of  all  parties  in  the    ^V*^'"*  -_ 
work  of  government ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  life-long    and  Grenvilie. 
hatred  of  King  George  to  Mr.  Fox,  a  Ministry 
entered  upon  office  framed  by  Fox  and  Grenvilie  conjointly ; 
Fox  taking  the  post  of  Foreign  Secretary,  with  a  leading 
influence  in  the  Cabinet,  and  >'ielding  to  Grenvilie  the  title  of 
Premier.     Addington  received  a  place  in  the  Ministry,  and 
carried  with  him  the  support  of  a  section  of  the  Tory  party, 
which  was  willing  to  countenance  a  policy  of  peace. 

Fox   had   from  the  fii^st  ^vpn   his  whpip  «^yfppa»hy  fn  fhpi 

French  l(e volution,  as  the  cause  of  freedom.    He  had  ascribed 
llie  examines  of    Rur6pe  to    the    intervention    of   foreign 
Powers  in  favour  of  the  Bourbon  monarchy  :  he  had  palliated 
the  aggressions  of  the  French  Republic  as  the  consequences  of 
imjust  and  unprovoked  attack ;  even  the  extinction  of  liberty 
in  France  itself  had  not  wholly  destroyed  his  faith  in  the 
honour  and  the  generosity  of  the  soldier  of  the  Revolution. 
In  the  brief  interval  of  peace   which  in  1802  opened  the 
Continent  to  English  travellers,  Fox  had  been  the  guest  of 
the  First  Consul.     His  personal  feeling  towards 
the  French  Government  had  in  it  nothing  of  that    J[f  ^^^^'^n. 
proud  and  supicious  hatred  which  made  negotia-    timidate  Fox 
tion  so  difficult  while  Pitt  continued  in  power.    WlSsSu 
It  was  beUeved  at  Paris,  and  with  good  reasjpn, 

iat^  the^hrst  oDject  of  Fox^  on  enfering  upon  office  wpuld 
be  the  restoralioiroj'peace.     Napoleon  adopted  his  own  plan 

Vm  which  caiuiot  have  left  his  force  in  a  condition  to  contend  with  the  army  of 
Pnuna  and  at  the  9ame  time  to  make  head  against  the  Allies.  If  on  the  other  hand 
it  ihoold  appear  that  the  advantage  has  been  with  the  Allies,  there  is  e^ery  reason  to 
^topethat  Pruaia  will  come  forward  with  vigour  to  decide  the  contest.'*  Records: 
Pnnoa.  toL  196.  It  was  the  surrender  of  Ulm  which  really  gave  Pitt  the  shock 
utrilnited  to  Austerlitz.  The  despatch  then  written— evidently  from  Pitt's  dicution 
-exhorting  the  Emperor  to  do  his  duty,  is  the  most  impassioned  and  soul -stirring 
*W  in  the  whole  political  correspondence  of  the  time. 
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in  \iew  of  the  chanj^c  likely  to  arise  in  the  spirit  of  the  British 
(Cabinet.  It  was  his  habit,  wherever  he  saw  signs  of  con- 
cession, to  apply  more  violent  means  of  intimidation.  _  In  th^ 
present  instance  he  determined  to  work  upon  the  pacific 
leanings  of  Fox  by  adding  Prussia  to  the  forces  arrayed 
against  Great  Britain.  Prussia,  isolated  and  discredited 
since  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  might  first  be  driven  intQ 
hostilities  with  England,  and  then  be  made  to  furnish  the 
very  satisfaction  demanded  by  England  as  the  primary 
condition  of  peace. 

At  the  moment  when  Napoleon  heard  of  Pitt's  death,  he 

was  expecting  the  arrival  of  Count  Haugwitz  at  Paris  for  the 

purpose  of  obtaining  some  modification  in  the 

The  King  of       treaty  which  he  had  signed  on  behalf  of  Prussia 

Prussui  %kikhes  "^ 

to  di!igui>e  the    after  the  battle  of  Austerlitz.     The   principal 
hJ^J^  feature  in  that  treaty  had  been  the  grant  of 

Hanover  to  Prussia  by  the  French  Emperor  in 
return  for  its  alliance.  This  was  the  point  which  abo\'e 
all  others  excited  King  Frederick  William's  fears  and  scruples. 
He  desired  to  retain  Hanover,  but  he  also  desired  to  derive 
his  title  rather  from  its  English  owner  than  from  its  French 
invader.  It  was  the  object  of  Haiigwitz|  visit  to  Paris  to 
obtain  an  alteration  in  the  torn)s  of  the  trca.b'  which  should 
make  the  Prussian  occupation  of  Hanover  appear  to  be 
merely  provisional,  and  reserve  to  the  King  of  England  at 
least  a  nominal  voice  in  its  ultimate  transfer.  In  full  confi- 
dence that  Napoleon  would  agree  to  such  a  change,  the  King 
of  Prussia  had  concealed  the  fact  of  its  cession  to  himself  by 
Napoleon,  and  published  an  untruthful  proclamation,  stating 
that,  in  the  interests  of  the  Hanoverian  people  themselves,  a 
treaty  had  been  signed  and  ratified  by  the  French  and 
Prussian  Governments,  in  virtue  of  which  Hanover  was 
placed  under  the  protection  of  the  King  of  Prussia  until  peace 
should  be  concluded  between  Great  Britain  and  France.  TTie 
British  Government  received  assurances  of  Prussia's  respect 
for  the  rights  of  King  George  III.:  the  bitter  truth  that  the 
treaty  between  France  and  Prussia  contamed  no  single  word 
reserving  the  rights  of  the  Elector,  and  that  the  very  idea  of 
qualifying  the  absolute  cession  of  Hanover  was  an  afterthought, 
lay  hidden  in  the  conscience  of  the  Prussian  Cabinet.  Never 
had  a  Government  more  completely  placed  itself  at  the  mercy 
of  a  pitiless  enemy.     Count  Haugwitz,  on  reaching  Paris,  was 
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received  by  Napoleon  with  a  storm  of  invective  against  the 
supposed    partisans    of   England    at    the     Prussian    Court. 
Napoleon  declared  that  the  ill  faith  of  Prussia  had  made  an 
eno ^e^  orihat  miseri&ble  'pact'  which  had  been  eidorted 
S!Sr  X^terlitz^  and  insisted  '{Hat  King  Frederick  William 
should  openly  defy  Great  Britain  by  closing  the  ^orts  of 
Northern    Germany  to   JBWJidl.  ifiaaelS' »^ 
nunseit  endoweJ  by  Napoleon  with  Hanover  in 
virtue  of   Napoleon*8  own   right    of   conquest.    J^**^^^!?,-^ 
Haugwitz  signed  a  second  and  more  humiliating    into  war  with 
treaty  embodying   these    conditions;    and    the    Mj5d»°**x8o6. 
Prussian  Government,  now    brought    into    the 
depths  of  contempt,  but  unready  for  immediate  war,  executed 
the  orders  of  its  master.*     A    proclaniation,  stating  that 
Prussia  had  received  the  absolute  dominion  of  Hanover  hrom 
its  conqueror  Napoleon,  gave  the  lie  to  the  earlier  announce- 
ments of  King  Frederick  William.    A  decree  was  published 
excluding  the  ships  of  England  from  the  ports  of  Prussia 
and  from   those  of  Hanover  itself    (March    28,   1806).      It 
was  promptly   answered    by  the   seizure   of    four  hundred 
Prussian    vessels   in    British    harbours,    and   by    the    total 

*  Haidenbcrg,  ti.  463.      Hardenber;,  who,  in  spite  of  hb  weak  and  ambiguoas 
OQodact  up  to  the  end  of  1805,  felt  bittcriy  the  disgraceful  position  in  which  Prunia 
bad  placed  itself,  now  withdrew  from  office.     "  I  received  thu  morning  a  meanige 
frott  Baron  Hardenberg  requesting  me  to  call  on  him.     He  said  that  he  could  no 
lonffer  remain  in  office  consistently  with  his  honour,  and  that  he  waited  only  for  the 
Rtora  of  Count  Hangwitz  to  give  up  to  him  the  management  of  hia  department. 
'  Yoa  know/  he  said,  *  my  principles,  and  the  efforts  that  I  have  made  in  favour  of  (ha 
good  cause  ;  judge  then  of  the  pain  that  I  must  experience  when  I  am  condemned  to 
be  acocMory  to  this  measure.    You  know,  probably,  that  I  was  an  advocate  for  the 
acqattitioo  of  Hanover,  but  I  wished  it  upon  terms  lumoarable  to  both  parties.    I 
^bought  it  a  necessary  bulwark  to  cover  the  Prussian  domiinons«  and  I  thought  that 
<be  House  of  Hanover  might  have  been  indemnified  elsewhere.    But  now,'  he  added, 
fabbone  les  moyens  infames  par  lesquels  nous  (ai»ons  cette  acquisition.      Nous 
PMnioos  restcr  ies  amis  de  Bonaparte  sans  6tre  ses  esclaves.'    He  apologised  for  this 
'■ncnage,  and  said  I  must  not  consider  it  as  coming  from  a  Pmshian  Minister,  but 
fcvs  a  nan  who  unbusomed  himself  to  his  friend.  ...    I  have  only  omitted  the  dia- 
*>OMig  pictttre  of  M.  de  Hardenberg's  agitation  during  this  conversatioB.     He 
***ailed  the  fate  of  Prussia,  and  complained  of  the  hardships  he  had  undergone  fat 
^  Istt  three  months,  and  of  the  want  of  firmness  and  resolution  in  his  Prussian 
'^Mty.    He  several  times  expressed  the  hope  that  his  Majesty's  Government  and 
^  of  Romia  would  make  some  allowances  for  the  situation  of  this  ootmtry.    They 
bid  lbs  means,  he  said,  to  do  it  an  infinity  of  mischief,    llie  British  navy  might  das- 
^  tbe  Pniauan  oommeroe,  aixi  a  Russian  army  might  ooaquer  some  of  her  eastein 
''***itts ;  but  Boniq>arte  would  be  the  only  gainer,  as  thereby  Prussia  would  be 
"''OVB  completely  into  his  arms." — F.  Jacksoa's  deH>ntch  firom  Berlin,  Mavch  vf, 
>*«6;  Records :  Fnuua,  vpi.  197. 
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extinction    of    Prussian    maritime    commerce     by     British 
privateers.* 

Scarcely  was  Prussia  committed  to  this  ruinous  conflict 

with  Great  Britain,  when  Napoleon  opened  negotiations  for 

peace  with   Mr.  Fox*s  Government.    The  first 

Napoleon  condition  required   by  Great   Britain  was  the 

negotiates  with  ^  "^ 

Fox.  Offers  restitution  of  Hanover  to  King  George  III.  It 
Engbmd.  '**  ^^.s  unhesitatingly  granted  by  Napoleon.f  Thus 
was  Prussia  to  be  mocked  of  its  prey,  after  it 
had  been  robbed  of  all  its  honour.  For  the  present,  however, 
no  rumour  of  this  part  of  the  negotiation  reached  Berlin. 
The  negotiation  itself,  which  dragged  on  through  several 
months,  turned  chiefly  upon  the  future  ownership  of  Sicily. 
Napoleon  had  in  the  first  instance  agreed  that  Sicily  should 
be  left  in  the  hands  of  Ferdinand  of  Naples,  who  had  never 
been  expelled  from  it  by  the  French.  Finding,  however, 
that  the  Russian  envoy  d'Oubril,  who  had  been  sent  to  Paris 
with  indefinite  instructions  by  the  Emperor  Alexander,  was 
willing  to  separate  the  cause  of  Russia  from  that  of  England, 
and  to  sign  a  separate  peace.  Napoleon  retracted  his  promise 
relating  to  Sicily,  and  demanded  that  this  island  should  be 
ceded  to  his  brother  Joseph.  D'Oubril  signed  Preliminaries 
on  behalf  of  Russia  on  the  20th  of  July,  and  left  the  English 
negotiator  to  obtain  what  terms  he  could.  Fox  had  been 
willing  to  recognise  the  order  of  things  established  by  Napo- 
leon on  the  Italian  mainland ;  he  would  even  have  ceded 
Sicily,  if  Russia  had  urged  this  in  a  joint  negotiation  ;  but  he 
was  too  good  a  statesman  to  be  cheated  out  of  Sicily  by  a 
mere  trick.  He  recalled  the  English  envoy  from  Paris,  and 
waited  for  the  judgment  of  the  Czar  upon  the  conduct  of 
his  own  representative.      The    Czar    disavowed    d*Oubril*s 

*  On  the  British  envoy  demanding  his  passports,  Haugwitz  entered  into  a  long 
defence  of  his  conduct,  alleging  grounds  of  necessity.  Mr.  Jackson  said  that  there 
could  be  no  accommodation  with  England  till  the  note  excluding  British  vessels  was 
reversed.  "  M.  de  Haugwitz  immediately  rejoined, '  I  was  much  surpnsed  when  1 
found  that  that  note  had  been  delivered  to  you.'  '  How,'  I  said,  '  can  y^u  be  sor- 
im>ed  who  was  the  author  of  the  mta^u^es  that  give  rise  to  it  ? '  The  only  answer  I 
received  was,  '  Ah  !  ne  dites  pas  cela.'  He  observed  that  it  would  be  worth  consider- 
ing  whether  our  refusal  to  acquiesce  in  the  present  state  of  things  might  noc  briof 
about  one  still  more  disastrous.  I  smiled,  and  asked  if  I  was  to  understand  that  a 
Prussian  :  rmy  would  take  a  part  in  the  threatened  invasion  of  England.  He  replied 
that  he  did  not  now  mean  to  in&inuate  any  such  thing,  but  that  it  might  be  impoisible 
to  answer  for  events."— Jackson's  Despatch,  April  35.  id, 

\  P^peis  presented  to  Parliament,  x8o6,  p.  63. 
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negotiations,  and  repudiated  the  treaty  which  he  brought 
back  to  St.  Petersburg.  Napoleon  had  thus  completely 
overreached  himself,  and,  instead  of  severing  Great  Britain 
and  Russia  by  separate  agreements,  had  only  irritated  and 
displeased  them  both.  The  negotiations  went  no  further; 
their  importance  lay  only  in  the  effect  which  they  produced 
upon  Prussia,  when  Napoleon's  offer  of  Hanover  to  Great 
Britain  became  known  at  Berlin. 

From  the  time  when  Haugwitz*  second  treaty  placed  his 
master  at  Napoleon's  feet,  Prussia  had  been  subjected  to  an 
unbroken  series  of  insults  and  wrongs.     Murat,  as  Duke  of 
Berg,  had  seized  upon  territory  allotted  to  Prus- 
sia in  the  distribution  of  the  ecclesiastical  lands ;     'V"!^**  !**^ 

of  Napoleon  s 

the  establishment  of  a  North  German  Con.  offer  of  Han- 
federacy  under  Prussian  leadership  was  sug-  £IS/Aug!^7. 
gested  by  Napoleon  himself,  only  to  be  sum- 
marily forbidden  as  soon  as  Prussia  attempted  to  carry  the 
proposal  into  execution.  There  was  scarcely  a  courtier  in 
Berlin  who  did  not  feel  that  the  yoke  of  the  French  had 
become  past  endurance;  even  Haugwitz  himself  now  con- 
sidered war  as  a  question  of  time.  The  patriotic  party  in  the 
capital  and  the  younger  officers  of  the  army  bitterly  de- 
nounced the  dishonoured  Government,  and  urged  the  King  to 
strike  for  the  credit  of  his  country.*  In  the  midst  of  this 
deepening  agitation,  a  despatch  arrived  from  Lucchesini,  the 
Prassian  Ambassador  at  Paris  (August  7),  relating  the  offer 
of  Hanover  made  by  Napoleon  to  the  British  Government. 
For  nearly  three  months  Lucchesini  had  caught  no  glimpse 
of  the  negotiations  between  Great  Britain  and  France ; 
suddenly,  on  entering  into    conversation  with  the   English 


*  "  An  order  has  been  issued  to  the  officers  of  the  garrison  of  Berlin  to  abstain, 

under  severe  penalties,  from  speaking  of  the  state  of  public  affairs.    This  order  was 

8^na  in  consequence  of  the  very  general  and  loud  expressions  of  dissatisfaction 

vhtdi  issued  from  all  classes  of  people,  but  particularly  from  the  military,  at  the 

leceat  conduct  of  the  Government  ;  for  it  has  beeu  in  contemplation  to  publish  an 

tdict  prohibiting  the  public  at  large  from  discussing  questions  of  state  policy.    The 

cj^Krience  of  a  very  few  days  must  convince  the  authors  of  this  measure  of  the 

'cvcTM  of  their  expectation,  the  satires  and  sarcasms   upon  their  conduct  having 

^*coaie  more  universal  than  before."— Jackson's  Despatch,  March   za,  id.     *'  On 

'Hmnday  night  the  windows  of  Count  Haugwitz'  house  were  completely  demolished 

^  ton*  unknown  person.     As  carbine  bullets  were  chiefly  made   use  of  for  the 

Voipoie,  it  is  sospected  to  have  been  done  by  some  of  the  garrison.    The  same  thing 

^  ^nwned  some  nights  before,  but  the  Count  took  no  notice  of  it.    Now  a  party 

trf  the  polite  patrol  the  street  "—/</.,  AprU.ay. 
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envoy  at  a  dinner-party,  he  learnt  the  blow  which  Napoleoc: 
had  intended  to  deal  to  Prussia.  Lucchesini  instantly  com- 
municated with  the  Court  of  Berlin ;  but  his  despatch  was 
opened  by  Talleyrand's  agents  before  it  left  Paris,  and  the 
French  Government  was  thus  placed  on  its  guard  against  the 
sudden  explosion  of  Prussian  wrath.  Lucchesini*s  despatch 
had  indeed  all  the  importance  that  Talleyrand 
Prassia  deter-     attributed  to  it.      It   brought  that   spasmodic 

mines  on  war.  ^  ^ 

access  of  resolution  to  the  irresolute  King  which 
Bemadotte*s  violation  of  his  territory  had  brought  in  the 
year  before.  The  whole  Prussian  army  was  ordered  to 
prepare  for  war ;  Brunswick  was  summoned  to  fonn  plans  of 
a  campaign ;  and  appeals  for  help  were  sent  to  Vienna,  to 
St.  Petersburg,  and  even  to  the  hostile  Court  of  London. 

The  condition  of  Prussia  at  this  critical  moment  was  one 
wtiich  filled    with  the   deepest    alarm    those    few  patriotic 

statesmen  who  were  not  blinded   by  national 
^nisLiiL^^     vanity  or  by  slavery  to  routine.     The  foreign 

policy  of  Prussia  in  1805,  miserable  as  it  was, 
had  l>een  but  a  single  manifestation  of  the  helplessness,  the 
moral  deadness  that  ran  through  every  part  of  its  official  and 
public  life.  Early  in  the  year  1806  a  paper  was  drawn  up  by 
Stein,*  exposing,  in  language  seldom  used  by  a  statesman, 
the  character  of  the  men  by  whom  Frederick  William  was 
surrounded,  and  declaring  that  nothing  but  a  speedy  change 
of  system  could  save  the  Prussian  State  from  utter  downfall 
and  ruin.  Two  measures  of  immediate  necessity  were 
specified  by  Stein,  the  establishment  of  a  responsible  council 

of  Ministers,  and  the  removal  of  Haugwitz  and 
MinUtewnot      ^n  ^is   friends  from   power.      In   the   existing 

in  the  King  s  ,        » , .    . 

Cabinet.  system  of  government  the  Ministers  were   nol 

the  monarch's  confidential  advisers.  The  Minis- 
ters performed  their  work  in  isolation  from  one  another ;  the 
Cabinet,  or  confidential  council  of  the  King,  was  composed 
of  persons  holding  no  public  function,  and  free  from  al' 
public  responsibility.  No  guarantee  existed  that  the  policj 
of  the  country  would  be  the  same  for  two  days  together 
The  Ministers  were  often  unaware  of  the  turn  that  affain 
had  taken  in  the  Cabinet;  and  tho  hi-tor}-  of  Haugwitz 
mission  to  Austerlitz  showed  that  an  indi\  idual  might  commit 
the  State  to  engagements  the  ver\'  opposite  of  those  which  h< 

*  PertZf  i.  331.    Seeley,  i.  37  >. 
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was  sent  to  contract.    The  first  necessity  for  Prussia  was  m 
responsible  governing  council :  with  such  m  council,  formed 
from  the  heads  of  the  actual  Administration,  the  reform  of 
the  army  and  of  the  other  branches  of  the  public  service, 
which  was  absolutely  hopeless  under  the  present  system, 
might  be  attended  with  some  chance  of  success. 
(\         The  army  of  Prussia,  at  an  epoch  when  the  conscription 
and  the  genius  of  Napoleon  had  revolutionised  the  art  of  war, 
was  nothing  but  the  army  of  Frederick  the  Great  grown 
twenty  years  older.*    It  was  obvious  to  all  the  world  that  its 
ODunissariat  and  marching-regulations  belonged 
to  a  time  when  weeks  were  allowed  for  move-    Suu.ofih* 
ments  now  reckoned  by  days;   but  there  were    Army, 
circumstances  less  conspicuous  from  the  outside 
which  had  paral3rsed  the  very  spirit  of  soldiership,  and  pre* 
pared  the  way  for  a  military  collapse  in  which  defeats  in  the 
field  were  the  least  dishonourable  event.    Old  age  had  ren- 
dered the  majority  of  the  higher   officers  totally  unfit  for 
military  service.     In  that  barrack-like  routine  of  officiaUsm 
which  passed  in  Prussia  for  the  wisdom  of  government,  the 
upper  ranks  of  the  army  formed  a  species  of  administrative 
corps  in  time  of  peace,  and  received  for  their 
civil  employment  double  the  pay  that  they  could         ^^^  \ 
earn  in  actual  war.    Aged  men,  with  the  rank  of 
majors,  colonels,  and  generals,  mouldered  in  the  offices  of 
country  towns,  and  murmured  at  the  very  mention  of  a  war, 
which  would  deprive  them  of  half  their  salaries.    Except  in 
the  case  of  certain  princes,  who  were  placed  in  high  rank 
while  young,  and  of  a  few  vigorous  patriarchs  like  Bliicher, 
stU  the  energy  and  military  spirit  of  the  army  was  to  be  found 
in  men  who  had  not  passed  the  grade  of  captain.    The  higher 
officers  were,  on  an  average,  nearly  double  the  age  of  French 
officers  of  corresponding  rank.t  Of  the  twenty-four  lieutenant- 
generals,  eighteen  were  over  sixty ;  the  younger  ones,  with  a 
single  exception,  were  princes.     Five  out  of  the  seven  com- 
manders of  infantry  were  over  seventy ;   even  the  sixteen 
cavalry  generals  included  only  two  who  had   not  reached 
^y-five.     These  were    the    men    who,  when  the    armies 

Hopfner,  Dcr  Krieg  von  1806,  i.  48. 
t  Atkt  of  all  Prussian  ofiicen  in  x8o6  of  and  above  the  rank  of  major  is  given  in 
''«»ckel  voo  Donnersmarck,   Ertanerungen,  with   their  years  of  nervice.      The 
"^^^  of  %  oobnel't  •cryice  is  4a.years ;  of  a  major's,  35. 
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of  Prussia  were  beaten  in  the  field,  surrendered  its  fort- 
resses with  as  little  concern  as  if  they  had  been  receiving 
the  French  on  a  visit  of  ceremony.  Their  vanity  was  as 
lamentable  as  their  faint-heartedness.  "  The  army  of  his 
Majesty,"  said  General  Riichel  on  parade,  *'  possesses  several 
generals  equal  to  Bonaparte.**  Faults  of  another  character 
belonged  to  the  generation  which  had  grown  up  since 
Frederick.  The  arrogance  and  licentiousness  of  the  younger 
officers  was  such  that  their  ruin  on  the  field  of  Jena  caused 
positive  joy  to  a  great  part  of  the  middle  classes  of  Prussia. 
But,  however  hateful  their  manners,  and  however  rash  their 
self-confidence,  the  vices  of  these  younger  men  had  no  direct 
connection  with  the  disasters  of  1806.  The  gallants  who 
sharpened  their  swords  on  the  window-sill  of  the  French 
Ambassador  received  a  bitter  lesson  from  the  plebeian 
troopers  of  Murat ;  but  they  showed  courage  in  disaster,  and 
subsequently  gave  to  their  country  many  officers  of  ability 
and  honour. 

What  was  bad  in  the  higher  grades  of  the  army  was  not 
retrieved  by  any  excellence  on  the  part  of  the  private  soldier. 
The  Prussian  army  was  recruited  in  part  from 
^oidiere  foFcigncrs,  but  chiefly  from  Prussian  serfs,  who 
were  compelled  to  serve.  Men  remained  with 
their  regiments  till  old  age;  the  rough  character  of  the 
soldiers  and  the  frequency  of  crimes  and  desertions  occa- 
sioned the  use  of  brutal  punishments,  which  made  the  military 
service  an  object  of  horror  to  the  better  part  of  the  middle 
and  lower  classes.  The  soldiers  themselves,  who  could  be 
flogged  and  drilled  int(^  high  military  perfection  by  a  great 
general  like  Frederick,  felt  a  surly  indifference  to  their  present 
taskmasters,  and  were  ready  to  desert  in  masses  to  their 
homes  as  soon  as  a  defeat  broke  up  the  regimental  muster 
and  roll-call.  A  proposal  made  in  the  previous  year  to  intro- 
duce that  system  of  general  service  which  has  since  made 
Prussia  so  great  a  iiiililary  power  was  rejected  by  a  committee 
of  generals,  on  the  ground  that  it  *' would  convert  the  most 
formidable  army  of  Europe  into  a  militia."  But  whether 
Prussia  entered  the  war  with  a  militia  or  a  rei:ular  army, 
under  the  nu-n  who  held  conunand  in  iS(/)  it  could  have  nu-t 
with  but  one  fate.  Neither  soldiery  noi  le.rtresses  could.liaAC 
saved  a  kingdom  wliose  generals  knew  only  how  to  capitulate. 

All  southern  Germany  was  still  in  Napoleon's  hands.    As 
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the  probability  of  a  war  with  Prussia  became  greater  and 
greater,  Napoleon  had  tightened  his  grasp  upon 
the  Confederate  States.  Publications  originating  n»aSiy.*^x«»- 
amoDg  the  patriotic  circles  of  Austria  were  tjonofpAim, 
beginning  to  appeal  to  the  German  people  to 
unite  against  a  foreign  oppressor.  An  anonymous  pamphlet, 
entitled  "Germany  in  its  Deep  Humiliation,"  was  sold  by 
various  booksellers  in  Bavana,  among  others  by  Palm,  a 
citizen  of  Nuremberg.  There  is  no  evidence  that  Palm  was 
even  acquainted  with  the  contents  of  the  pamphlet ;  but  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Duke  of  Enghien,  two  years  before,  Napoleon 
had  required  a  victim  to  terrify  the  House  of  Bourbon,  so 
now  he  required  a  victim  to  terrify  those  who  among  the 
Gennan  people  might  be  inclined  to  listen  to  the  call  of 
patriotism.  Palm  was  not  too  obscure  for  the  new  Charle- 
niagne.  The  innocent  and  unoffending  man,  innocent  even 
of  the  honourable  crime  of  attempting  to  save  his  country, 
was  dragged  before  a  tribunal  of  French  soldiers,  and  executed 
within  twenty-four  hours,  in  pursuance  of  the  imperative 
orders  of  Napoleon  (August  26).  The  murder  was  an  un- 
necessary one,  for  the  Bavarians  and  the  Wiirtembergers 
were  in  fact  content  with  the  yoke  they  bore  ;  its  only  effect 
was  to  arouse  among  a  patient  and  home-loving  class  the 
doubt  whether  the  German  citizen  and  his  family  might  not 
^er  all  have  some  interest  in  the  preservation  of  national 
independence. 

When,  several  years  later,  the  oppressions  of  Napoleon 
had  given  to  a  great  part  of  the  German  race  at  least  the 
transient  nobleness  of  a  real  patriotism,  the  story  of  Palm's 
death  was  one  of  those  that  kindled  the  bitterest  sense  of 
wrong :  at  the  time,  it  exercised  no  influence  upon  the  course 
of  political  events.  Southern  Germany  remained 
passive,  and  supplied  Napoleon  with  a  reserve  j^"'*^*^"*""  j 
of  soldiers:  Prussia  had  to  look  elsewhere  for  and  Russia  cau 
«Hes.  Its  prospects  of  receiving  support  were  pJomptheip."** 
good,  if  the  war  should  prove  a  protracted  one, 
^t  not  otherwise.  Austria,  crippled  by  the  disasters  of  1805, 
^d  only  hope  to  renew  the  struggle  if  victory  should 
BWare  ag^frsfl^ftnoleon.  In  other  quarters  help  might  be 
promised,  but  it  could  not  be  given  at  the  time  and  at  the 
place  where  it  was  needed.  The  Czar  proffered  the  whole 
iojcesof  his  Empire;  King  George  III.  forgave  the  despoiler^ 
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of  his  patrimony  when  he  found  that  they  really  intended  to 
fight  the  French ;  but  the  troops  of  Alexander  lay  £ar  in  the 
Eastf  and  the  action  of  England  in  any  Continental  war  waft 
certain  to  be  dilator>'  and  ineffective.  Prussia  was  exposed 
to  the  first  shock  of  the  war  alone.  In  the  existing  situation 
of  the  French  armies,  a  blow  unusually  swift  and  crushing 

/might  well  be  expected  by  all  who  understood  Napoleon*s 
warfare. 
A  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  French  soldiers,  with 
^    contingents  from  the  Rhenish  Confederate  States,  lay  between 

the  Main  and  the  Inn.  The  last  weeks  of  peace. 
Situation  of        \^  which  the  Prussian    Government  Imagined 

the  brench  ,        ,         .    .  ,  l -i       l 

and  Pnissian  thcniselves  to  be  decemng  the  enemy  while  they 
arnuei,  Sept.,      pushed  forward  their  own   preparations,  were 

employed  by  Napoleon  in  quietly  concentrating 
this  vast  force  upon  the  Main  (September,  iSo6).  Napoleon 
himself  appeared  to  be  absorbed  in  friendly  negotiations  with 
(icucral  KnobrlsdorfT,  the  new  Prussian  Ambassador  at  Paris. 
In  order  to  lull  Napoleon's  suspicions,  Haug>\'itz  had  recalled 
Lucchcsini  from  Paris,  and  intentionally  deceived  his  suc- 
cessor as  to  the  real  dcsi«<ns  of  the  Prussian  Cabinet. 
Knol)clsdorfTcnnrul(.ntially  informed  the  Emperor  that  Prussia 
was  n(^t  sori(.^iis  in  its  preparations  for  war.  Napoleon,  caring 
very  little  wIk  tlicr  Prussia  intended  to  fight  or  not,  continued 
at  Paris  in  tlie  appearance  of  the  greatest  calm,  while  his 
lieutenants  in  Soiilheni  Germany  executed  those  unobser\'ed 

movements  which  were  to  collect  the  entire  army 

^"^"Main"  '^''    "P^-'"  t^^c  ^-PP^r  ^^*""-    I"  t^<^  meantime  the 
advii-crs  of  King   Frederick  William  supposed 

themst^lvos  to  ha\e  made  everything  ready  for  a  vigorous 

ofiensivo.     Divisions  of  the  Prussian  army,  numbering  nearly 

ij(^(HX)  men,  were  concentrated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jena, 

on  tli(^  Sa.ile.  The  bolder  spirits  in  the  military 
''lileSaaic!"      Council    pressed     for    an    immediate    advance 

through  the  Thuringian  Forest,  and  for  an 
attack  upon  what  were  supposed  to  be  the  scattered  detach- 
ments of  the  I'reneli  in  Bavaria.  Military  pride  and  all  the 
traditions  of  the  (inat  l-iederick  impelled  Prussia  to  take  the 
offensive  rather  than  to  wait  for  the  enemy  upon  the  strong 
line  of  the  Flbe.  Political  motives  pointed  in  the  same 
direction,  for  the  support  of  Saxony  was  doubtful  if  once  tbe 
French  were  pcrmilted  to  approach  L>resden. 
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On  the  23rd  of  September  Kiog  Frederick  William  arrived 
at  the  head-quarters  of  the  army,  which  were  now  at  Naum- 
bozf,  on  thtt  Saale.  But  his  presence  brought 
no  controlling  mind  to  the  direction  of  affairs.  ,£"^S21ii 
Coundls  of  war  held  on  the  two  succeeding  days 
(mly  revealed  the  discord  and  the  irresolution  of  the  military 
feaders  of  Prussia.  Brunswick,  the  commander-in-chief, 
sketched  the  boldest  plans,  and  shrank  from  the  responsibility 
of  executing  them.  Hohenlohe,  who  commanded  the  left 
wing,  lost  no  opportunity  of  opposing  his  superior ;  the  sug- 
gestions of  ofiBcers  of  real  ability,  like  Schamhorst,  chief  of 
tiie  staff,  fell  unnoticed  among  the  wrangling  of  pedants  and 
partisans.  Brunswick,  himself  a  man  of  great  intelligence 
though  of  little  resolution,  saw  the  true  quality  of  the  men 
who*  surrounded  him.  "  Ruchel,**  he  cried,  "is  a  tin 
trumpet,  Mollendorf  a  dotard,  Kalkreuth  a  cunning  trickster. 
The  generals  of  division  are  a  set  of  stupid  journeymen.  Are 
these  the  people  with  whom  one  can  make  war  on  Napoleon  ? 
No.  The  best  service  that  I  could  render  to  the  King  would 
be  to  persuade  him  to  keep  the  peace."  *  It  was  ultimately 
decided,  after  two  days  of  argument,  that  the  army  should 
advance  through  the  Thuringian  Forest,  while  feints  on  the 
right  and  left  deceived  the  French  as  to  its  real  direction. 
The  diplomatists,  however,  who  were  mad  enough  to  think 
that  an  ultimatum  which  they  had  just  despatched  to  Paris 
would  bring  Napoleon  on  to  his  knees,  insisted  that  the 
opening  of  hostilities  should  be  deferred  till  the  8th  of  October, 
when  the  term  of  grace  which  they  had  given  to  Napoleon 
would  expire. 

A  few  days  after  this  decision  had  been  formed,  intelli- 
gence arrived  at  head-quarters  that  Napoleon  himself  was 
apoQ  the  Rhine.    Before  the  ultimatum  reached  the  hands  of 
General  Knobelsdorff  in   Paris,  Napoleon  had  quitted  the 
capital,  and  the  astonished  Ambassador  could  only  send  the 
oltimatum  in  pursuit  of  him  after  he  had  gone  to  place 
lumself  at  the  head  of  200,000  men.    The  news  that  Napoleon 
was  actually  in  Mainz  confounded  the  diplomatists  in  the 
^nifi^an  camp,  and  produced  an  order  for  an  immediate 
i^vuice.    This  was  the  wisest  as  well  as  the  boldest  deter- 
"UBation  that  had  yet  been  formed ;  and  an  instant  assault 

*  Moftog,  Aos  Mcinem  Leben,  p.  i$.    HopfMr,  L  i$7.    ConreyMidanct  d« 
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upon  the  French  divisions  on  the  Main  might  perhaps  even 
now  have  given  the  Prussian  army  the  superiority  in  the  first 
encounter.  But  some  fatal  excuse  was  always  at  hand  to 
justify  Brunswick  in  receding  from  his  resolutions.  A  positive 
assurance  was  brought  into  camp  by  Lucchesini  that  Napoleon 
had  laid  his  plans  for  remaining  on  the  defensive  on  the  south 
of  the  Thuringian  Forest.  If  this  were  true,  there  might  yet  be 
time  to  improve  the  plan  of  the  campaign ;  and  on  the  4th  of 
October,  when  every  hoiu:  was  of  priceless  value,  the  forward 
march  was  arrested,  and  a  new  series  of  deliberations  began 

at  the  head-quarters  at  Erfurt.  In  the  council 
iSilS!^ t!V    bel^  on  the  4th  of  October,  a  total  change  in  the 

plan  of  operations  was  urged  by  Hohenlohe'» 
staff.  They  contended,  and  rightly,  that  it  was  the  design  of 
Napoleon  to  pass  the  Prussian  army  on  the  east  by  the  valley 
of  the  Saale,  and  to  cut  it  off  from  the  roads  to  the  Elbe. 
The  delay  in  Brunswick's  movements  had  in  fact  brought 
the  French  within  striking  distance  of  the  Pnissian  communi- 
cations. Hohenlohe  urged  the  King  to  draw  back  the  army 
from  Erfurt  to  the  Saale,  or  even  to  the  east  of  it,  in  order  to 
cover  the  roads  to  Leipzig  and  the  Elbe.  His  theor>'  of 
Napoleon's  movements,  which  was  the  correct  one,  was 
adopted  by  the  council,  and  the  advance  into  the  Thuringian 
Forest  was  abandoned  ;  but  instead  of  immediately  marching 
eastwards  with  the  whole  army,  the  generals  wasted  two  more 
days  in  hesitations  and  half-measures.  At  length  it  was 
agreed  that  Hohenlohe  should  take  post  at  Jena,  and  that 
the  mass  of  the  army  should  fall  back  to  Weimar,  with  the 
object  of  striking  a  blow  at  some  undetermined  point  on  the 
line  of  Napoleon's  advance. 

Napoleon,  who  had  just  received  the  Prussian  ultimatum 
with  unbounded  ridicule  and  contempt,  was  now  moving 
along  the  roads  that  lead  from  Bamborg  and  Baireuth  to  the 
Upper  Saale.  On  the  loth  of  October,  as  the  division  of 
Lanncs  was  approaching  Saalfeld,  it  was  attacked  by  Prince 
Louis   Ferdinand   at    the    head    of    Hohcnlohe's    advanced 

guard.  The  attack  was  made  against  Hohen- 
Encourter  at  lohe's  ordcrs.  It  resulted  in  the  total  rout  of  the 
i"  *  '    *^'*      Prussian  force.     Though  the  numbers  engaged 

were  small,  the  loss  of  magazines  and  artillerj', 
and  the  death  of  Prince  Louis  Ferdinand,  the  hero  of  the 
war-party,  gave  to  this  first  repulse  the  moral  effect  of  a  great 
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rotary  disaster.    Hohenlohe's  troops  at  Jena  were  seized  with 
JJ^c;  numbers  of  men  threw  away  their  arms  and  dispersed ; 
*ie  drivers  of  artillery- waggons  and  provision- carts  cut  the 
^^aces  and  rode  off  with  their  horses.   Brunswick,  however,  and 
^ie  main  body  of  the  army,  were  now  at  Weimar,  close  at 
t^aad ;  and  if  Brunswick  had  decided  to  fight  a  great  battle  al 
Jena,  the  Prussians  might  have  brought  nearly  90,000  men  into 
action.    But  the  plans  of  the  irresolute  commander  were 
again  changed.     It  was  resolved  to  fall  back  upon  Magdeburg 
and  the   Elbe.      Brunswick   himself   moved  northwards  to 
Naumburg ;  Hohenlohe  was  ordered  to  hold  the  French  in 
check  at  Jena  until  this  movement  was  completed.    Napoleon 
reached  Jena.     He  had  no  intelligence  of  Brunswick's  retreat, 
and  imagined  the  mass  of  the  Prussian  army  to  be  gathered 
round    Hohenlohe,   on  the  plateau  before  him.      He    sent 
Davoust,  with  a  corps  27,000  strong,  to  outflank  the  enemy 
by  a  march  in  the  direction  of  Naumburg,  and  himself  pre- 
pared to  make  the  attack  in  front  with  90,000  men,  a  force 
more  than  double  Hohcnlohe's  real  army.    The  attack  was 
made  on  the  14th  of  October.   Hohenlohe*s  army 
was  dashed  to  pieces  by  Napoleon,  and  fled  in    feats  Hohen- 
wild  disorder.    Davoust's  weak  corps,  which  had    q^  *'  -'*°*« 
not  expected  to  meet  with  any  important  forces 
until  it  fell  upon  Hohenlohe's  flank,  found  itself  in  the  presence 
of  Brunswick's  main  army,  when  it  arrived  at  Auerstadt,  a 
few  miles  to  the  north.     Fortune  had  given  to  the  Prussian 
commander    an    extraordinary    chance    of    retrieving    what 
strateg>'  had  lost.    A  battle  conducted  with  common  military 
skill  would   not    only  have    destroyed    Davoust,   but    have 
secured,  at  least  for  the  larger  portion  of  the  Prussian  forces, 
a  safe  retreat  to  Leipzig  or  the  Elbe.    The  French  general, 
availing  himself  of  steep  and  broken  ground,  defeated  num- 
bers nearly  double  his  own  through  the  confusion  of  his 
adversary,  who  sent  up  detachment  after  detach- 
ment instead  of  throwing  himself  upon  Davoust    leats  Hruns- 
with  his  entire  strength.    The  fighting  was  as    JJJ^t^o^TT 
furious  on  the  Prussian  side  as  its  conduct  was 
miskilful.      King  Frederick  William,   who    led    the    earlier 
cavalry  charges,  had  two  horses  killed  under  him.     Bruns- 
wick was  mortally  wounded.      Many  of  the  other  generals 
were    killed    or    disabled.      There    remained,    however,    a 
sufficient  number  of  unbroken  regiments  to  preserve  some 
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order  in  the  retreat  until  the  army  came  into  contact  with 
the  remnant  of  Hohenlohe*s  forces,  flying  for  their  lived  before 
the  cavalry  of  Murat.  Then  all  hope  was  lost.  The  fugitive 
mass  struck  panic  and  confusion  into  the  retreating  columns ; 
and  Mdth  the  exception  of  a  few  regiments  which  gather^ 
round  well-known  leaders,  the  soldiers  threw  away  their  arms 
and  spread  over  the  country  in  headlong  rout. 
R^inofthe  There  was  no  line  of  retreat,  and  no  rallying- 
Army.  point.    The  disaster  of  a  single  day  made  an 

end  of  the  Prussian  army  as  a  force  capable  of 
meeting  the  enemy  in  the  field.  A  great  part  of  the  troops 
was  captured  by  the  pursuing  enemy  during  the  next  few 
days.  The  regiments  which  preserved  their  coherence  were 
too  weak  to  make  any  attempt  to  check  Napoleon's  advance, 
and  could  only  hope  to  save  themselves  by  escaping  to  the 
fortresses  on  the  Oder. 

Two  days  before  the  battle  of  Jena,  an  English  envoy. 
Lord  Morpeth,  had  arrived  at  the  head-quarters  of  the  King 
of  Prussia,  claiming  the  restoration  of  Hanover, 
Lord^oroSh  *"^  bearing  an  offer  of  the  friendship  and  sup- 
port of  Great  Britain.  At  the  moment  when  the 
Prussian  monarchy  was  on  the  point  of  bemg  hurled  to  the 
ground,  its  Government  might  have  been  thought  likely  to 
welcome  any  security  that  it  should  not  be  abandoned  in  its 
utmost  need.  Haugwitz,  however,  was  at  head-quarters, 
dictating  lying  bulletins,  and  perplexing  the  generals  with 
ridiculous  arguments  of  policy  until  the  French  actually 
opened  fire.  When  the  English  envoy  made  known  his 
arrival,  he  found  that  no  one  would  transact  business  with 
him.  Haugwitz  had  determined  to  evade  all  negotiations 
until  the  battle  had  been  fought.  He  was  unwilling  to  part 
with  Hanover,  and  he  hoped  that  a  victor}-  over  Napoleon 
would  enable  him  to  meet  Lord  Morpeth  with  a  bolder 
countenance  on  the  following  day.  When  that  day  arrived. 
Ministers  and  diplomatists  were  flying  headlong  over  the 
country.  The  King  made  his  escape  to  Weimar,  and  wrote 
to  Napoleon,  begging  for  an  annistice;  but  the  armistice  was 
refused,  and  the  pursuit  of  the  broken  army  was 
R^trrM  and  followed  up  without  a  moment's  pause.  The 
Hoheniohc.  Capital  offered  no  safe  halting-place;  and 
Frederick  William  only  rested  when  he  had 
arrived  at  Graudenz,  upon  the  Vistula.    Hoheolohe's  poor 
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femnaikt  of  an  army  passed  the  Elbe  at  Magdeburg,  and  took 
thie  road  for  Stettin,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oder,  leaving  Berlin 
to  its  fate.  The  retreat  was  badly  conducted ;  alternate  halts 
and  strained  marches  discouraged  the  best  of  the  soldiers. 
As  the  men  passed  their  native  villages  they  abandoned  the 
^ishinf^  and  broken* spirited  columns ;  and  at  the  end  of  a 
{ortaight's  ^sasters  Prince  Hohenlohe  surrendered  to  his 
pursuers  at  Prenzlau  with  his  main  body,  now  numbering 
only  10,000  men  (Oct.  28). 

Blucher,  who  had  shown  the  utmost  energy  and  fortitude 
after  the  catastrophe  of  Jena,  was  moving  in  the  rear  of 
Hohenlohe  with  a  considerable  force  which  his  courage  had 
gathered  around  him.  On  learning  of  Hohenlohe's  capitula- 
tion, he  instantly  reversed  his  line  of  march,  and  made  for  the 
Hanoverian  fortress  of  Hameln,  in  order  to  continue  the  war 
in  the  rear  of  the  French.  Overwhelming  forces,  however, 
cat  off  his  retreat  to  the  Elbe ;  he  was  hemmed  in  on  the 
tast  and  on  the  west ;  and  nothing  remained  for 
him  but  to  throw  himself  into  the  neutral  town  T<£^ 
of  Liibeck,  and  fight  until  food  and  ammunition 
failed  him.  The  French  were  at  his  heels.  The  magistrates 
of  Liibeck  prayed  that  their  city  might  not  be  made  into  a 
battle-field,  but  in  vain;  Bliicher  refused  to  move  into  the 
open  country.  The  town  was  stormed  by  the  French,  and 
pot  to  the  sack.  Bliicher  was  driven  out,  desperately  fighting, 
and  pent  in  between  the  Danish  frontier  and  the  sea.  Here, 
sarronnded  by  overpowering  numbers,  without  food,  without 
anununition,  he  capitulated  on  the  7th  of  November,  after  his 
courage  and  resolution  had  done  everything  that  could 
ennoble  both  general  and  soldiers  in  the  midst  of  over- 
wbehning  calamity. 

The  honour  of  entering  the  Prussian  capital  was  given  by 

Napoleon  to  Davoust,  whose  victory  at  Auerstadt  had  in  fact 

^surpassed  his  own.     Davoust  entered  Berlin 

^thout  resistance  on  the  25th  of  October ;  Napo-     BertSJ^St.*;. 

Icon  himself  went  to  Potsdam,  and  carried  off 

^  sword  and  the  scarf  that  lay  upon  the  gra\  c  of  Frederick 

the  Great.    Two  days  after  Davoust,  the  Eniporor  made  his 

own  triumphal  entry  into  the  capital.     He  assumed  the  part 

of  the  protector  of  the  people  against  the  aristocracy,  ordering 

the  formation  of  a  municipal  body  and  of  a  civic  guard  for  the 

city  of  Berlin.    The  military  aristocracy  he  treated  with  the 
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bitterest  hatred  and  contempt.  "  I  will  make  that  noblesse, V 
he  cried,  **  so  poor  that  they  shall  beg  their  bread."  The 
disaster  of  Jena  had  indeed  fearfully  punished  the  insolence 
with  which  the  officers  of  the  army  had  treated  the  rest  of  the 
nation.  The  Guards  were  marched  past  the  windows  of  the 
citizens  of  Berlin,  a  miserable  troop  of  captives ;  soldiers  of 
rank  who  remained  in  the  city  had  to  attend  upon  the  French 
Emperor  to  receive  his  orders.  But  calamity  was  only 
beginning.  The  overthrow  of  Jena  had  been  caused  by  faults 
of  generalship,  and  cast  no  stain  upon  the  courage  of  the 
officers;  the  surrender  of  the  Prussian  fortresses. 
Capitulation  which  began  on  the  day  when  the  French  en- 
fortrS»e&°  tcrcd  Berlin,  attached  the  utmost  personal  dis- 
grace to  their  commanders.  Even  after  the 
destruction  of  the  army  in  the  field,  Prussia's  situation  would 
not  have  been  hopeless  if  the  commanders  of  fortresses  had 
acted  on  the  ordinary  rules  of  military  duty.  Magdeburg  and 
the  strongholds  upon  the  Oder  were  sufficiently  armed  and 
provisioned  to  detain  the  entire  French  army,  and  to  give 
time  to  the  King  to  collect  upon  the  Vistula  a  force  as 
numerous  as  that  which  he  had  lost.  But  whatever 
is  weakest  in  human  nature— old  age,  fear,  and  credulity-^ 
seemed  to  have  been  placed  at  the  head  of  Prussia's  defences. 
The  very  object  for  which  fortresses  exist  was  forgotten ;  and 
the  fact  that  one  army  had  been  beaten  in  the  field  was  made 
a  reason  for  permitting  the  enemy  to  forestall  the  organisation 
of  another.  Spandau  surrendered  on  the  25th  of  October, 
Stettin  on  the  29th.  These  were  places  of  no  great  strength ; 
but  the  next  fortress  to  capitulate,  Kustrin  on  the  Oder,  was 
in  full  order  for  a  long  siege.  It  was  surrendered  by  the  older 
officers,  amidst  the  curses  of  the  subalterns  and  the  common 
soldiers :  the  artillerymen  had  to  be  dragged  from  their  guns 
by  force.  Magdeburg,  with  a  garrison  of  24,000  men  and 
enormous  supplies,  fell  before  a  French  force  not  numerous 
enough  to  beleaguer  it  (Nov.  8). 

Neither  Napoleon  himself  nor  any  one  else  in  Europe  could 
have  foreseen  such  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  Prussian 
commanders.  The  unexpected  series  of  capita. 
dcMidT  *  lations  made  him  demand  totally  different  terms 
of  peace  from  those  which  he  had  offered  after 
the  battle  of  Jena.  A  week  after  the  victory,  Napoleon  had 
demanded,  as  the  price  of  peace,  the  cession  of  Prussia*^ 
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territory  west  of  the  Elbe,  with  the  exception  of  the  town  of 
Magdeborg,  and  the  withdrawal  of  Prussia  from  the  affairs  of 
Germany.  These  terms  were  communicated  to  King  Frederick 
William ;  he  accepted  them,  and  sent  Lucchesini  to  Berlin  to 
negotiate  for  peace  upon  this  basis.     Lucchesini  had  scarcely 
reached  the  capital  when  the  tidings  arrived  of  Hohenlohe's 
capitulation,  followed  by  the  surrender  of  Stettin  and  Kiistrin. 
The  Prussian  envoy  now  sought  in  vain  to  procure  Napoleon's 
ratification  of  the  terms  which  he  had  himself  proposed.     No 
word  of  peace  could  be  obtained :  an  armistice  was  all  that 
the  Emperor  would  grant,  and  the  terms    on    which   the 
armistice  was  offered  rose  with  each  new  disaster  to  the 
Prussian  arms.    On  the  fall  of  Magdeburg  becoming  known. 
Napoleon  demanded  that  the  troops  of  Prussia  should  retire 
behind  the  Vistula,  and  surrender  every  fortress  that  they 
still  retained,  with  the  single  exception  of  Konigsberg.     Much 
as  Prussia  had  lost,  it  would  have  cost  Napoleon  a  second 
campaign  to  make  himself  master  of  what  he  now  asked ;  but 
to  such  a  depth  had  the  Prussian   Government  sunk,  that 
Lucchesini  actually  signed  a  convention   at  Charlottenburg 
(November  16),  surrendering  to  Napoleon,  in  return  for  an 
armistice,  the  entire  hst  of  uncaptured  fortresses,  including 
Dantzig  and  Thorn  on  the  Lower  Vistula,  Breslau,  with  the 
rest  of  the  untouched  defences  of  Silesia,  Warsaw  and  Praga 
in  Prussian  Poland,  and  Colbergupon  the  Pomeranian  coast.* 
The    treaty,    however,  required  the    King's   ratification. 
Frederick  William,  timorous  as  he  was,  hesitated  to  confirm 
an  agreement  which  ousted  him  from  his  domin- 
ions as  completely  as  if  the  last  soldier  of  Prussia    wiiiilm^^con- 
had  gone  into  captivity.    The  patriotic  party,    tinueithc 
headed  by  Stein,  pleaded  for  the  honour  of  the 
country  against  the  miserable  Cabinet  which  now  sought  to 
complete  its  work  of  ruin.     Assurances  of  support  arrived 
from  St.   Petersburg.     The   King  determined  to  reject  the 
treaty,  and  to  continue    the    war   to    the    last    extremityl 
Haugwitz  hereupon  tendered  his  resignation,  and  terminated 
8^  political  career  disastrous  beyond  any  recorded  in  modem 
times.    For  a  moment,  it  seemed  as  if  the  real  interests  of  the 
country  were  at  length  to  be  recognised  in  the  appointment  of 
Stein  to  one  of  the  three  principal  offices  of  State.     But  the 
^g  still  remained  blind  to  the  necessity  of  unity  in  the 

*  Hopfner,  il  391.    Hvdenberg,  iilajoi 
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government,  and  angrily  dismissed  Stein  when  he  refused  to 
hold  the  Ministry  if  representatives  of  the  old  Cabinet  and  of 
the  peace-party  were  to  have  places  beside  him.  The  King's 
act  was  ill  calculated  to  serve  the  interests  of  Prussia,  either  at 
home  or  abroad.  Stein  was  the  one  Minister  on  whom  the 
patriotic  party  of  Prussia  and  the  Governments  of  Europe  could 
rely  with  perfect  confidence.*  His  dismissal  at  this  crisis  proved 
the  incurable  poverty  of  Frederick  William's  mental  nature ; 
it  also  proved  that,  so  long  as  any  hope  remained  of  saving 
the  Prussian  State  by  the  help  of  the  Czar  of  Russia,  the 
patriotic  party  had  little  chance  of  creating  a  responsible 
government  at  home. 

Throughout    the    month   of   November   French   armies 
overran  Northern  Germany:  Napoleon  himself  remained  at 
Berlin,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  a  political 
^*£j!S?**     system  corresponding   to  that  which    he   had 
imposed    upon    Southern    Germany    after    the 
victory  of  Austerlitz.    The  Houses  of  Brunswick  and  Hesse- 
Cassel  were  deposed,  in  order  to  create  a  new  client-kingdom 
of  Westphalia  ;  Saxony,  with  Weimar  and  four  other  duchies, 
entered  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine.    A  measure  more 
widely  affecting  the  Continent  of  Europe  dated  from  the  last 
days  of  the  Emperor's  residence  at  the  Prussian  capital.     On 
the  2ist  of  November,  1806,  a  decree  was  published  at  Berlin 
prohibiting  the  inhabitants  of  the  entire  Euro- 
The  Berlin  de-    pean  territory  allied  with  France  from  carr>4ng 
EngH^com-      on  any  commerce  with  Great   Britain,  or  ad- 
"tTftoa!'"^'       mitting  any   merchandise  that  had  been  pro- 
duced in  Great  Britain  or  in  its  colonies.t    The 
line  of  coast  thus  closed  to  the  shipping  and  the  produce  of 


*  "  Count  Stein,  the  only  man  of  real  talents  in  the  administration,  has  reugned 
or  w:-.s  dismissed.  He  is  a  con$iderable  man,  of  great  energy,  character,  and 
superiunty  of  mind,  who  possessed  the  public  esteem  in  a  high  degree,  and,  I  hav« 
no  doubt,  deserved  it.  .  .  .  During  the  negotiation  for  an  armistice,  the  expenses 
of  Bonaparte's  table  and  household  at  Berlin  were  defrayed  by  the  King  of  Prussia. 
Since  that  period  one  of  the  Ministers  called  U{>on  Stein,  who  was  the  chief  of  the 
finances,  to  pay  300,000  crowns  on  the  same  account.  Stein  refused  with  strong  ex. 
presstons  of  indignation.  The  King  spoke  to  him:  he  remonstrated  with  hi« 
Majesty  in  the  most  forcible  terms,  descanted  on  the  wretcMvJ  humiiation  of  Mich 
mean  conduct,  and  said  that  he  never  could  pay  money  on  such  an  account  U!iless 
he  had  the  order  in  writing  from  his  Majesty.  This  order  was  jjiven  a  few  days 
after  the  conversation."— Hutchinson's  Despatch,  Jan.  1,  18^7;  Kecordi:  Pruana, 

oL  aoo. 
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the  British  Empire  included  everything  from  the  Vistula  to 
the  southern    point    of   Dalmatia,  with   the   exception   of 
Denmark  and  Portugal  and  the  Austrian  port  of  Trieste. 
AD  property  belonging  to  English  subjects,  all  merchandise  of 
British  origin,  whoever  might  be  the  owner,  was  ordered  te 
be  confiscated  :  no  vessel  that  had  even  touched  at  a  British 
port  was  permitted  to  enter  a  Continental  harbour.     It  was 
the  filed  purpose  of  Napoleon  to  exhaust  Great   Britain, 
since  he  could  not  destroy  its  navies,  or,  according  to  his 
own  expression,  to  conquer  England   upon  the  Continent. 
All  that  was  most  harsh  and  unjust  in  the  operation  of  the 
Berlin  Decree  fell,  however,  more  upon    Napoleon's    own 
subjects  than  upon  Great  Britain.    The  exclusion  of  British 
ships  from  the  harbours  of  the  allies  of  France  was  no  more 
than  the  exercise  of   a  common  right  in  war;    even    the 
smnre  of  the  property  of  Englishmen,  though  a  violation  of 
international  law,  bore  at  least  an  analogy  to  the  seizure  of 
French  property  at  sea ;  but  the  confiscation  of  the  merchan- 
dise of  German  and  Dutch  traders,  after  it  had  lain  for  weeks 
in  their  own  warehouses,  solely  because  it  had  been  produced 
iti  the  British  Empire,  was  an  act  of  flagrant  and  odious 
oppression.    The  first  result  of  the  Berlin  Decree  was  to  fill 
the  trading  towns  of  North  Germany  with  French  revenue- 
officers   and    inquisitors.      Peaceable    tradesmen    began  to 
understand  the  import  of  the  battle  of  Jena  when  French 
gendarmes  threw  their  stock  into  the  common  furnace,  or 
dragged  them  to  prison  for  possessing  a  hogshead  of  Jamaica 
sugar  or  a  bale  of  Leeds  cloth.  The  merchants  who  possessed 
a  brge  quantity  of  English  or    colonial    wares    were    the 
heaxiest  sufferers    by   Napoleon's    commercial  policy:    the 
public  found  the  markets  supplied  by  American  and  Danish 
traders,  until,   at   a  later  period,  the   British  Government 
adopted  reprisals,  and  prevented  the  ships  of  neutrals  from 
entering  any  port  from  which  English  vessels  were  excluded. 
Then  every  cottage  felt  the  stress  of  the  war.     But  if  the  full 
consequences  of  the  Berlin  Decree  were  delayed  until  the 
retaliation  of  Great  Britain  reached  the  dimensions  of  Napo- 
leon's own  tyranny,  the  Decree  itself  marked  on  the  part  of 
Napoleon  the  assumption  of  a  power  in  conflict  with  the 
needs  and  habits  of  European  life.    Like  most  of  the  schemes 
of  Napoleon  subsequent  to  the  victories  of  1806,  it  trans- 
gressed the  limits  of  practical  statesmanship,  and  displayed 
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an  ambition  no  longer  raised  above  mere  tyranny  by  its 
trmony  with  forms  of  progress  and  with  the  better  tend- 
encies of  the  age. 

Immediately  after  signing  the   Berlin  Decree,  Napoleon 
quitted  the  Prussian  capital  (Nov.  25).    The  first  act  of  the 

war  had  now  closed.    The  Prussian  State  was 
^tfic^PoTw."**     overthrown;   its  territory  as  far  as  the  Vistula 

lay  at  the  mercy  of  the  invader ;  its  King  was 
a  fugitive  at  Konigsberg,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  his 
dominions.  The  second  act  of  the  war  began  with  the 
rejection  of  the  armistice  which  had  been  signed  by 
Lucchesini,  and  with  the  entry  of  Russia  into  the  field 
against  Napoleon.  The  scene  of  hostilities  was  hence- 
forward in  Prussian  Poland  and  in  the  Baltic  Province 
lying  between  the  lower  Vistula  and  the  Russian  frontier. 
Napoleon  entered  Poland,  as  he  had  entered  Italy  ten 
years  before,  with  the  pretence  of  restoring  liberty  to  an 
enslaved  people.  Kosciusko's  name  was  fraudulently  at- 
tached to  a  proclamation  summoning  the  Polish  nation  to 
arms ;  and  although  Kosciusko  himself  declined  to  place  any 
trust  in  the  betrayer  of  Venice,  thousands  of  his  countrymen 
flocked  to  Napoleon's  standard,  or  anticipated  his  arrival  by 
capturing  and  expelling  the  Prussian  detachments  scattered 
through  their  country.  Promises  of  the  restoration  of  Polish 
independence  were  given  by  Napoleon  in  abundance ;  but 
the  cause  of  Poland  was  the  last  to  attract  the  sympathy  of 
a  man  who  considered  the  sacrifice  of  the  weak  to  the  strong 
to  be  the  first  principle  of  all  good  policy.  To  have  attempted 
the  restoration  of  Polish  independence  would  have  been  to 
make  permanent  enemies  of  Russia  and  Prussia  for  the  sake 
of  an  ally  weaker  than  either  of  them.  The  project  was  not 
at  this  time  seriously  entertained  by  Napoleon.  He  had  no 
motive  to  face  a  work  of  such  enormous  difficulty  as  the 
creation  of  a  solid  political  order  among  the  most  unpractical 
race  in  Europe.  He  was  glad  to  enrol  the  Polish  nobles 
among  his  soldiers ;  he  knew  the  value  of  their  enthusiasm, 
and  took  pains  to  excite  it ;  but,  when  the  battle  was  over,  it 
was  with  Russia,  not  Poland,  that  France  had  to  settle ;  and 
no  better  fate  remained,  even  for  the  Prussian  provinces  of 
Poland,  than  in  part  to  be  formed  into  a  client-state,  in  part 
to  be  surrendered  as  a  means  of  accommodation  with  the 
Czar, 
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The  armies  of  Russia  were  at  some  distance  from  the 
Vistula  when,  in  November,  1806,  Napoleon  entered  Polish 
temtory.     Their    movements    were    slow,    their    numbers 
insufficient.      At  the  moment  when  all  the  forces   of  the 
Empire  were  required  for  the  struggle  against   Napoleon, 
troops  were  being  sent  into   Moldavia  against  the   Sultan. 
Nor  were  the  Russian  commanders  anxious  to 
save  what  still  remained  of  the  Prussian  king-    p^S,^'Sianst 
dom.     The  disasters  of  Prussia,  like  those  of    Russia,  Dec. 
Austria  at  the  beginning  of  the  campaign  of 
1805,  excited  less  sympathy  than  contempt ;  and  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  Czar's  generals  was  rather  to  carry  on  the  war 
upon  the  frontier  of  their  own  country  than  to  commit  them- 
selves to  a  distant  campaign  with  a  despised  ally.     Lestocq, 
who  commanded  the  remnant  of  the  Prussian  army  upon  the 
Vistula,  was  therefore  directed  to  abandon  his  position  at 
Thorn  and  to  move  eastwards.      The  French  crossed  the 
Vistula  higher  up  the  river ;  and  by  the  middle  of  December 
the  armies  of  France  and  Russia  lay  opposite  to  one  another 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pultusk,  upon  the  Ukra  and   the 
Xarew.      The    first    encounter,   though   not    of   a    decisive 
character,  resulted  in  the  retreat  of  the  Russians.     Heavy 
rains  and  fathomless  mud  checked  the  pursuit.     War  seemed 
almost  impossible  in  such  a  country  and  such  a  climate  ;  and 
Napoleon  ordered  his  troops  to  take  up  their  winter  quarters 
along   the  Vistula,  believing  that  nothing  more  could  be 
attempted  on  either  side  before  the  spring. 

But  the  command  of  the  Russian  forces  was  now  transferred 
from  the  aged  and  half-mad  Kamenski,*  who  had  opened  the 
campaign,  to  a  general  better  quahfied  to  cope  with  Napoleon. 
Bennigsen,  the  new  commander-in-chief,  was  an  active  and 
daring  soldier.  Though  a  German  by  birth,  his  soldiership 
was  of  that  dogged  and  resolute  order  which  suits  the 
character  of  Russian  troops;  and,  in  the  mid- winter  of 
1806,  Napoleon  found  beyond  the  Vistula  such  an  enemy  as 
he  had  never  encountered  in  Western  Europe.    Bennigsen 

*  "  It  b  stiD  doabtrul  who  commands,  and  whether  Kamensky  has  or  has  not 
giiren  ap  the  command.  I  wrote  to  him  on  the  first  moment  of  my  arrival,  but  hay« 
r»-eived  no  answer  from  him.  On  the  asrd,  the  day  of  the  first  attack,  he  took  off 
\aM  coat  and  waistcoat,  put  all  his  stars  and  ribbons  over  his  shirt,  and  ran  about  the 
vrceu  of  Pultusk  encouraging  the  soldiers,  over  whom  he  is  said  to  have  great 
f."— Lord  Hutchinson's  I>eKpatch,  Jan.  i,  1897  :  Records :  Prussia,  vol.  aoo. 
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conceived  the  design  of  surprising  the  extreme  left  of  the 
French  line,  where  Key's  division  lay  stretched  towards  the 

Baltic,  far  to  the  north-east  of  Napoleon's 
N»poieon  and  main  l>ody.  Forest  and  marsh  concealed  the 
Emi  Aruttb.      movement  of  the  Russian  troops,  and  both  Ney 

and  Bemadotte  narrowly  escaped  destructioo. 
Napoleon  now  broke  up  his  winter  quarters,  and  marched  in 
great  force  against  Bennigsen  in  the  district  between  Konigs- 
berg  and  the  mouth  of  the  Vistula.  Bennigsen  manoeuvred 
and  retired  until  his  troops  clamoured  for  battle.     He  then 

took  up  a  position  at  Eylau,  and  waited  for  the 
^^^li*^*^^'    at^^k    of  the  French.    The  battle  of  Eylan, 

fought  in  the  midst  of  snowstorms  on  the  8th  of 
February,  1807,  was  unlike  an3rthing  that  Napoleon  had  ever 
yet  seen.  His  columns  threw  themselves  in  vain  upon  the 
Rusbian  infantry.  Augereau*s  corps  was  totally  destroyed  in 
the  beginning  of  the  battle.  The  Russians  pressed  upon  the 
ground  where  Napoleon  himself  stood ;  and,  although  the 
superiority  of  the  Emperor's  tactics  at  length  turned  the 
scale,  and  the  French  began  a  forward  movement,  their 
advance  was  stopped  by  the  arrival  of  Lcstocq  and  a  body  of 
13,000  Prussians.  At  the  close  of  the  euKagemcnt  30,000  men 
lay  wounded  or  dead  in  the  snow  ;  the  positions  of  the 
armies  remained  what  they  had  been  in  the  morning. 
Bennigsen's  lieutenants  urged  him  to  renew  the  combat  on 
the  next  day ;  but  the  confusion  of  the  Russian  army  was 
such  that  the  French,  in  spite  of  their  losses  and  discourage- 
ment, would  probably  have  gained  the  victory  in  a  second 
battle;*  and  the  Russian  commander  determined  to  fall 
back  towards  Konigsberg,  content  with  having  disabled 
the  enemy  and  given  Napoleon  such  a  check  as  he  had 
never  received  before.  Napoleon,  who  had  announced 
his  intention  of  entering  Konigsberg  in  triumph,  fell  back 
upon  the  river  Passarge,  and  awaited  the  arrival  of  rein- 
forcements. 

The  warfare  of  the  next  few  months  was  confined  to  the 

reduction  of  the  Prussian  fortresses  which  had 
DanSgaod        ^^^  Y^t  fallen  into   the  hands  of  the   French. 
Sr^*di*i8o7        Dantzig    surrendered    after  a    long    and    diffi- 
cult siege;    the  little    town   of   Colberg    upon 
the   Pomeranian  coast  prolonged  a  defence  as  honourable 

*  Hutchinsoo'i  letter,  in  Adair,  Misi»ioii  tu  Vienna,  p.  373. 
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^p  ite  inhabitants  as  to  the  military  leaders.    Two  soldiers  of 
^^galarly  differeat  character,  each  destined  to  play  a  con- 
spicuous part  in  coming  years,  first  distinguished  themselves  in 
^he  defence  of  Colberg.      Gneisenau,  a  scientific  soldier  of 
^be  highest  order,  the  future  guide  of  Bliicher^s  victorious 
^^mpaigns,  commanded  the  garrison  ;  Schill,  a  cavalry  officer 
of  adventurous  daring,  gathered  round  him  a  troop  of  hardy 
liders,  and  harassed  the  French  with  an  audacity  as  perplexing 
to  his  military  superiors  as  to  the  enemy.    The  citizens,  led  by 
their  burgomaster,  threw  themselves  into  the  work  of  defence 
>vith  a  vigour  in  striking  contrast  to  the  general  apathy  of  the 
Prussian   people;  and  up  to  the  end  of  the  war  Colberg 
remained  uncaptured.    Obscure  as  Colberg  was, 
its  defence  might  have  given  a  new  turn  to  the       ^ISSiand?' 
Mrar   if  the  Government  of  Great   Britain  had 
listened   to  the  entreaties  of  the   Emperor  Alexander,  and 
despatched  a  force  to  the  Baltic  to  threaten  the  communica- 
tions of  Napoleon.    The  task  was  not  a  difficult  one  for  a 
Power  which  could  find  troops,  as  England  now  did,  to  send 
to  Constantinople,  to  Alexandria,  and  to  Buenos  Ayres;  but 
military  judgment  was  more  than  ever  wanting  to  the  British 
Cabinet.     Fox  had  died  at  the  beginning  of  the  war ;  his 
successors  in  Grenville*s  Ministry,  though  they  possessed  a 
sound  theory  of  foreign  policy,*  were  not  fortunate  in  its 
application,  nor  were  they  prompt  enough  in  giving  financial 
help    to    their    allies.     Suddenly,    however,     King    George 
quarrelled  with  his  Ministers  upon  the  ancient  question  of 
Catholic  Disabilities,  and  drove  them  from  office 
(March  24).    The  country  sided  with  the  King.     ^*"  oj.9^5"* 
A   Ministry  came  into  power,  composed  of  the     Marchii^iS^r! 
old  supporters  of  Pitt,  men,  with  the  exception 
of  Canning  and  Castlereagh,  of   narrow    views    and    poor 
capacity,  headed  by  the  Duke  of  Portland,  who,  in   1793, 
had  given  his  name  to  the  section  of  the  Whig  party  which 
joined  Pitt.     The  foreign  policy  of  the  new  Cabinet,  which 
concealed  its  total  lack  of  all  other  statesmanship,  returned 
to   the   lines    laid    down    by    Pitt    in    1805.     Negotiations 
were  opened  with  Russia  for  the  despatch  of  an   English 

*  For  the  Whig  foreifcn  policy,  see  Adair,  p.  ix— 13.  Its  principle  was  to  relin* 
qolsh  the  attempt  to  raise  coalitions  of  half-hearted  Governments  against  France  by 
means  of  Bniish  subsidies,  but  to  give  help  to  States  which  of  their  own  Crot  will 
catered  into  war  with  Napoleon. 
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Prussia,  ting* 
land,  and 
Sweden,  April, 
X807. 

the  Baltic. 


army  to  the  Baltic;  arms  and  money  were  promised  to  the 
Prussian  King.  For  a  moment  it  seemed  as  if  the  Powers  of 
Europe  had  never  been  united  in  so  cordial  a  league.  The. 
Czar  embraced  the  King  of  Prussia  in  the  midst  of  his 
soldiers,  and  declared  with  tears  that  the  two  should  stand  or 

fall  together.      TIja  Treaty  ^f  PaT4^n«^fAin,  cigTiA^ 

in  April.  1807.  pledged  the  Courts^f  S*  Pr****~- 
^  urg,  Stockholm,  and  Berlin  to  aj^int 
tion  of  the  war,  and  the  common  conclusigfljof 
peace.  Great  Britain  jomea  ihe  pact7  and 
prepared  to  fulfil  its  part  in  the  conflict  upon 
But  the  task  was  a  difficult  one,  for  Gren- 
ville's  Ministry  had  dispersed  the  fleet  of  transports; 
and,  although  Canning  determined  upon  the  Baltic  expedi- 
tion in  April,  two  months  passed  before  the  fleet  was  ready 
to  sail. 

In  the  meantime  army  upon  army  was  moving  to  the 
support  of  Napoleon,  from  France,  from  Spain,  from  Holland, 
and  from  Southern  Germany.  The  fortresses  of 
Summer  cam-  the  Elbe  and  the  Oder,  which  ought  to  have  been 
Kifiwia"  1807.  his  barrier,  had  become  his  base  of  operations ; 
and  so  enormous  were  the  forces  at  his  command, 
that,  after  manning  every  stronghold  in  Central  Europe,  he 
was  able  at  the  beginning  of  June  to  bring  140,000  men  into 
the  field  beyond  the  Vistula.  The  Russians  had  also  received 
reinforcements,  but  Bennigsen's  army  was  still  weaker  than 
that  of  the  enemy.  It  was  Bennigsen,  nevertheless,  who 
began  the  attack ;  and  now,  as  in  the  winter  campaign,  he 
attempted  to  surprise  and  crush  the  northern  corps  of  Ney. 
The  same  general  movement  of  the  French  army  followed  as 
in  January.  The  Russian  commander,  outnumbered  by  the 
French,  retired  to  his  fortified  camp  at  Heilsberg.  After 
sustaining  a  bloody  repulse  in  an  attack  upon  this  position. 
Napoleon  drew  Bennigsen  from  his  lair  by  marching  straight 
upon  K5nigsberg.  Bennigsen  supposed  himself 
Rittie  of  to  be  in  time  to  deal  with  an  isolated  corps ;  he 

June  14.  '  found  himself  face  to  face  with  the  whole  forces 

of  the  enemy  at  Friedland,  accepted  battle,  and 
was  unable  to  save  his  army  from  a  severe  and  decisive 
defeat  (June  14).  The  victory  of  Friedland  brought  the 
French  into  Konigsberg.  Bennigsen  retired  behind  the 
Niomcn :  and  on  the  19th  of  June  an  armistice  closed  the 
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opentk)Q8  of  the   hostile   forces   upon    the    frontiers    of 
Rdssuu* 

The  dtuation  of  Bennigsen*s  army  was  by  no  means 
desperate.  His  men  had  not  been  surrounded ;  they  had 
lost  scarcely  any  prisoners ;  they  felt  no  fear  of  the  French. 
But  the  general  exaggerated  the  seriousness  of  his  defeat. 
Like  most  of  his  officers,  he  was  weary  of  the  war,  and  felt 
no  sjinpathy  with  the  motives  which  led  the  Emperor  to 
fight  for  the  common  cause  of  Europe.  The  politicians  who 
sorTOQDded  Alexander  urged  him  to  withdraw  Russia  from  a 
conflict  in  which  she  had  nothing  to  gain.  The  Emperor 
wavered.  The  tardiness  of  Great  Britain,  the  continued 
neutrality  of  Austria,  cast  a  dt)ubt  upon  the  wisdom  of  his 
own  disinterestedness ;  and  he  determined  to  meet  Napoleon, 
and  ascertain  the  terms  on  which  Russia  might  be  reconciled 
to  the  master  of  half  the  Continent. 

On  the  25th  of  June  the  two  sovereigns  met  one  another 
on  the  raft  of  Tilsit,  in  the  midstream  of  the  river  Niemen. 
The  conversation,  which  is  alleged  to  have  been 
opened   by  Alexander   with    an    expression  of    Napoleon  and 
Ijatred  towards  England,  was  heard  by  no  one    /J.'r*''"!'*'^  *' 

,  o  »  J  lilsit,  June25. 

but  the  speakers.  But  whatever  the  eagerness 
or  the  reluctance  of  the  Russian  monarch  to  sever  himself 
from  Great  Britain,  the  purpose  of  Napoleon  was  effected. 
Alexander  surrendered  himself  to  the  addresses  of  a  con- 
queror who  seemed  to  ask  for  nothing  and  to  offer  everything. 
The  negotiations  were  prolonged ;  the  relations  of  the  two 
monarchs  became  more  and  more  intimate ;  and  the  issue 
of  the  struggle  for  Ufe  or  death  was  that  Russia  accepted  the 
whole  scheme  of  Napoleonic  conquest,  and  took  its  place  by 
the  side  of  the  despoiler  in  return  for  its  share  of  the  prey. 
It  was  in  vain  that  the  King  of  Prussia  had  rejected  Napo- 
leon's offers  after  the  battle  of  Eylau,  in  fidelity  to  his 
engagements  towards  his  ally.  Promises,  treaties,  and  pity 
were  alike  cast  to  the  winds.  The  unfortunate  Frederick 
William  received  no  more  embraces;  the  friend  with  whom 
he  was  to  stand  or  fall  bargained  away  the  larger  half  of  his 


•  Th€  battle  of  Friedland  is  described  in  Lord  Hutchinson's  despatch  (Records  i 
PruKisia,  vol.  200 — in  which  volume  are  alM  Colonel  Suniitag's  repn^rts,  containing 
curious  details  about  the  Russians,  and  some  personal  matter  about  Napoleon  in  a 
letter  from  an  inhabiUMt  of  EyUu  \  also  Oneiseoau's  appeal  to  Mr.  Canning  (rom 
QolberKX 


«--» 


ir: 


doininiocs    to    Napoleon,  and   even  rectified    the    Russian 

frontier  at  his  expense.    Prussia's  continued  existence  in  any 

shape   whatever  was  described  as  a  concession  made  by 

Napoleon  to  Alexander.  _gy^^^  pnMiri  aitirVrt 

Russia^  and  Prussia  in  th<»  first  week  erf  Jnly,  »*^ 
King  of  Prussia  ceded  to  Napoleon  the,^Kbala^a£iiis.dQinklioofe 
west  of  the  Ell 


enure  territory  which  Pmssia 
gained  in^the  three  partitions  of  Poland,  with  ine  exception  of 
a  district  upon  the  Lower  Vistulaconnecting  Pomerania  with_ 
"Eastern  Prussia.    Out  of  the  ceded  temtofV  OH  the  west  of 


the  Elbe  a  Kingdom  of  Westphalia  was  created  for  Napoleon's 
brother  Jerome ;  the  Polish  pro\'inces  of  Prussia,  with  the 
exception  of  a  strip  made  over  to  Alexander,  were  formed 
into  the  Grand- Duchy  of  Warsaw,  and  presented  to  Napo- 
leon*s  vassal,  the  King  of  Saxony.  Russia  recognised  the 
Napoleonic  client-states  in  Italy,  Holland,  and  Germany. 
The  Czar  undertook  to  offer  his  mediation  in  the  conflict 
between  France  and  Great  Britain ;  a  secret  article  provided 
that,  in  the  event  of  Great  Britain  and  France  being  at  war 
on  the  ensuing  ist  of  December,  Prussia  should  declare  war 
against  Great  Britain. 

Such    were    the    stipulations   contained    in    the    formal 

Treaties    of    Peace    between    the    three    Powers.      These, 

however,  contained  but  a  small  part  of  the  terms  agreed  apon 

between  the  masters  of  the  east  and  of  the  west. 

^^'i^JiJ'^^'^      A  secret  Treaty  of  Alliance,  distinct  from  the 

of  Alliance.  -^  ' 

Treaty  of  Peace,  was  also  signed  by  Napoleon 
and  Alcxantler.  In  the  conversations  which  won  over  the 
Czar  to  the  cause  of  France,  Napoleon  had  offered  to 
Alexander  the  sp  nls  of  Sweden  and  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
I''inland  and  the  Daniibian  provinces  were  not  too  high  a 
price  for  the  support  of  a  Power  whose  arms  could  paralyse 
Austria  and  Prussia.  In  return  for  the  promise  of  this 
extension  of  his  Knipire,  Alexander  undertook,  in  the  event 
of  Circat  Britain  refusing;  terms  of  peace  dictated  by  himself, 
to  unite  his  anus  to  those  of  Napoleon,  and  to  force  the 
neutral  niaritiuK;  Powers,  Denmark  and  Portugal,  to  take 
part  in  the  stru.';.i;le  aj^aiust  Ku'.;land.  The  annexation  of 
Moldavia  and  Wallailiia  to  the  Russian  Fnipire  was  provided 
for  under  the  form  of  a  Frtjueh  uituliation.  In  the  event  of 
the   pojte  declining  this  mediation,  Napoleon  undertook  to 
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assist  Russia  to  liberate  all  the  European  territory  subject  to 
the  yoke  of  the  Sultan,  with  the  exception  of  Roumelia  and 
Constantinople.    A  partition  of  the  liberated  territory  between, 
France  and  Russia,  as  well  as  the  establishment  of  the  Na- 
poleonic house  in  Spain,  probably  formed  the  subject  rather 
of  a  verbal  understanding  than  of  any  written  agreement.* 
'    Such  was  this  vast  and  threatening  scheme,  conceived  by 
the  man  whose  whole  career  had  been  one  consistent  struggle 
for  personal  domination,  accepted  by  the  man 
who  among  the  rulers  of   the  Continent  had    ConspirMyof 
hitherto    shown   the  greatest  power  of  acting    pcrors. 
for  a  European  end,. and  of  interesting  himself 
in  a  cause  not  directly  his  own.      In  the  imagination  of 
Napoleon,  the  national  forces  of  the  western  continent  had 
now  ceased  to  exist.    Austria  excepted,  there  was  no  State 
upon  the  mainland  whose  army  and  navy  were  not  pro- 
spectively in  the  hands  of  himself  and  his  new  ally.    The 
commerce    of   Great    Britain,    already   excluded    from    the 
greater  part  of  Europe,  was  now  to  be  shut  out  from  all  the 
rest;    the  armies  which  had  hitherto  fought  under  British 
subsidies  for  the  independence  of  Europe,  the  navies  which 
had  preserved  their  existence  by  neutrality  or  by  friendship 
with  England,  were  soon  to  be  thrown  without  distinction 
against  that  last  foe.     If  even  at  this  moment  an  English 
statesman  who  had  learnt  the  secret  agreement  of  Tilsit 
might  have  looked  without  fear  to  the  future  of  his  country, 
it  was  not  from  any  imperfection  in  the  structure  of  Conti- 
nental tyranny.    The  fleets  of  Denmark  and  Portugal  might 
be  of  little  real  avail  against  English  seamen ;  the  homes  of 
the  English  people   might  still  be  as  secure  from  foreign 
invasion  as  when  Nelson  guarded  the  seas;  but  it  was  not 
from  any  vestige  of  political  honour  surviving  in  the  Emperor 
Alexander.      Where    Alexander's    action    was    of    decisive 
importance,  in  his  mediation  between  France  and  Prussia,  he 
threw  himself  without  scruple  on  to  the  side  of  oppression. 
It  lay  within  his  power  to  gain  terms  of  peace  for  Prussia  as 
lenient  as  those  which  Austria  had  gained  at  Campo  Formio 
and  at  Luneville :  he  sacrificed  Prussia,  as  he  allied  himself 
^gainst  the  last  upholders  of  national  independence  in  Europe, 
hi  order  that  he  might  himself  receive  Finland  and  the 
Dannhian  Provinces. 

*  Bignon,  vi.  i^. 
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Two  days  before  the  signature  of  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit  the 
British  troops  which  had  once  been  so  anxiously  expected  by 
the  Czar  landed  in  the  island  of  Riigen.  The  struggle  in 
which  they  were  intended  to  take  their  part  was  over.  Sweden 
alone  remained  in  arms ;  and  even  the  Quixotic  pugnacity  of 
King  Gustavus  was  unable  to  save  Stralsund  from  a  speedy 
capitulation.   But  the  troops  of  Great  Britain  were  not  destined 

to  return  without  striking  a  blow.  The  nego- 
dition*agamrt  tiations  between  Napoleon  and  Alexander  had 
m"'"*^?  scarcely  begun,  when  secret  intelligence  of  their 

purport  was  sent  to  the  British  Government.*  It 
became  known  in  London  that  the  fleet  of  Denmark  was  to  be 
seized  by  Napoleon,  and  forced  to  fight  against  Great  Britain. 
Canning  and  his  colleagues  acted  with  the  promptitude  that 
seldom  failed  the  British  Government  when  it  could  effect  its 
object  by  the  fleet  alone.  They  determined  to  anticipate 
Napoleon's  violation  of  Danish  neutrality,  and  to  seize  upon 
the  navy  which  would  otherwise  be  seized  by  France  and 
Russia. 

On  the  28th  of  July  a  fleet  with  20,000  men  on  board  set 
sail  from  the  British  coast.  The  troops  landed  in  Denmark  in 
the  middle  of  August,  and  united  with  the  corps  which  had 
already  been  despatched  to  Riigen.  The  Danish  Government 
was  summoned  to  place  its  navy  in  the  hands  of  Great  Britain, 
in  order  that  it  might  remain  as  a  deposit  in  some  British  port 
until  the  conclusion  of  peace.  While  demanding  this  sacrifice 
of  Danish  neutrality,  England  undertook  to  protect  the  Danish 
nation  and  colonies  from  the  hostility  of  Napoleon,  and  to 
place  at  the  disposal  of  its  Government  every  means  of  naval 
and  military  defence.  Failing  the  surrender  of  the  fleet,  the 
English  declared  that  they  would  bombard  Copenhagen. 
The  reply  given  to  this  summons  was  such  as  might  be 
expected  from  a  courageous  nation  exasperated  against  Great 
Britain  by  its  harsh  treatment  of  neutral  ships  of  commerce, 
and  inclined  to  submit  to  the  despot  of  the  Continent  rather 

•  Papers  presented  to  Parliament,  t8o8,  p.  io6.  The  tntellifi^ence  reached  Canning 
on  the  aistof  July.  Canning's  de<;{>atch  to  Brook  Taylor,  July  22  ;  Records  :  Den* 
mark,  vol.  196.  It  has  never  been  known  who  sent  the  information,  but  it  must  have 
been  some  one  very  near  the  Cxar,  for  it  purported  to  give  the  very  words  u«c4 
.  by  Napoleon  in  his  interview  with  Alexander  on  the  raft.  It  is  clear,  from  Cannin};*s 
despatch  of  July  aa,  that  this  conversation  and  nothing  else  had  up  till  then  been 
reported.    Tb«  iAfurmant  wm  proUubly  one  of  th«  auUiors  Qf  ^e  English  imi»nc«  «/ 
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J^^  to  the  tyrants  of  the  seas.    Negotiations  proved  fruit- 
^1  and  on  the  2nd  of  September  the  English  opened  fire 
5  Copenhagen.    For  three  days  and  nights  the 
^^y  underwent  a  bombardment  of  cruel  efficiency.     Bombwdment 
^*^teen   hundred   bouses    were    levelled,   the    Sept.*?*     *^ 
^Mfn  was  set  on  fire  in  several  places,  and  a  large 
^^Mnber  of  the  inhabitants  lost  their  lives.    At  length  the 
^^tnmander  found  himself   compelled    to  capitulate.     The 
.   ^«t  was  handed  over  to  Great  Britain,  with  all  the  stores 
^^    the  arsenal  of  Copenhagen.     It  was  brought  to  England, 
longer  under  the  terms  of  a  friendly  neutrality,  but  as 
^rize  of  war. 

The  captors  themselves   were    ashamed  of  their  spoil, 

'^gland  received  an  armament  which  had  been  taken  from 

)>eople  who  were  not  our  enemies,  and  by  an  attack  which 

"^5  not  war,  with  more  misgiving  than  applause.     In  Europe 

e  seemingly  unprovoked  assault  upon  a  weak  neutral  State 

"^cited  the  utmost  indignation.    The  British  Ministry,  who 

-w^  ^re  prevented  from  making  public  the  evidence  which  they 

^^"^d   received  of  the  intention  of  the  two  Emperors,  were 

jJieved  to  have  invented  the  story  of  the  Secret  Treaty.  The 

^auish   Government  denied  that  Napoleon  had  demanded 

leir    co-operation;     Napoleon    and    Alexander   themselves 

^-ssumed  the  air  of  indignant  astonishment.     But  the  facts 

^Jleged   by  Canning  and  his  colleagues  were  correct.    The 

Conspiracy  of  the  two  Emperors  was  no  fiction.    The  only 

Question  still  remaining  open— and  this  is  indeed  an  essential 

One — relates  to  the  engagements  entered  into  by  the  Danish 

Government  itself.     Napoleon  in  his  correspondence  of  this 

^ate  alludes  to  certain  promises  made  to  him  by  the  Court  of 

Denmark,  but  he  also  complains  that  these  promises  had  not 

been  fulfilled ;  and  the  context  of  the  letter  renders  it  almost 

certain  that,  whatever  may  have  been  demanded  by  Napoleon, 

nothing  more  was  promised  by  Denmark  than  that  its  ports 

should   be  closed    to    English  vessels.*      Had    the    British 

Cabinet  possessed  evidence  of  the  determination  of  the  Danish 

Government  to  transfer  its  fleet  to  Napoleon  without  resistance, 

*  Napoleon  to  Talleyraind,  July  31,  1807.  He  instructs  Talleyrand  to  enter  into 
certain  negotiations  with  the  Danish  Minister,  which  would  be  meaningless  if  the 
Crown  Prince  had  already  promised  to  hand  over  the  fleet.  The  original  English 
documents  in  Records:  Denmark,  vols.  196,  197,  rea,lly  show  that  Canning  never 
conudered  that  he  had  any  proof  of  the  intentions  of  Denmark,  and  that  he  justified 
hi»  actioQ  only  by  the  inability  of  Deuoiark  to  rc^t  Napwleou's  demands. 
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the  attack  upon  Denmark,  ccmaldend  as  virtnaOy  an  act  ol 
war,  would  not  have  been  unjust.  But  beyond  an  alleged 
expression  of  Napoleon  at  Tilsit,  no  such  evidence  was  even 
stated  to  have  reached  London ;  and  the  undoubted  consirfracy 
of  the  Emperors  against  Danish  neutrality  was  no  sufficient 
ground  for  an  action  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  wfaidi  went 
so  far  beyond  the  mere  firustration  of  their  designs.  Tlie 
surrender  of  the  Danish  fleet  demanded  by  England  would 
have  been  an  unqualified  act  of  war  on  the  part  of  Denmark 
against  Napoleon ;  it  was  no  mere  guarantee  for  a  continaed 
neutrality.  Nor  had  the  British  .Government  the  last  ejBCiise 
of  an  urgent  and  overwhelming  necessity.  Nineteen  Dantsh 
men-of-war  would  not  have  turned  the  scale  against  F^wgl*t«<- 
The  memory  of  Trafalgar  might  well  have  given  a  British 
Ministry  courage  to  meet  its  enemies  by  the  ordinary  methods 
of  war.  Had  the  forces  of  Denmark  baen  £ar  lazger  than  thej 
actually  were,  the  peril  of  Great  Britain  was  not  so  extreme 
as  to  excuse  the  wrong  done  to  mankind  by  an  example 
encouraging  all  future  belligerents  to  anticipate  one  another 
in  forcing  each  neutral  state  to  take  part  with  themselves. 

The  fleet  which  Napoleon  had  meant  to  turn  against  this 
country  now  lay  safe  within  Portsmouth  harbour.  Denmark, 
in  bitter  resentment,  declared  war  against  Great  Britain,  and 
rendered  some  service  to  the  Continental  League  by  the 
attacks  of  its  privateers  upon  British  merchant-vessels  in  the 
Baltic.  The  second  neutral  Power  whose  fate  had  been 
decided  by  the  two  Emperors  at  Tilsit  received 
Napoleon's  de-  thc  summons  of  Napoleou  a  few  days  before  the 
Portugair*"  attack  on  Copenhagen.  The  Regent  of  Portugal 
himself  informed  the  British  Government  that  he 
had  been  required  by  Napoleon  to  close  his  ports  to  British 
vessels,  to  declare  war  on  England,  and  to  confiscate  all 
British  property  within  his  dominions.  Placed  between  a 
Power  which  could  strip  him  of  his  dominions  on  land,  and 
one  which  could  despoil  him  of  everything  he  possessed 
beyond  the  sea,  the  Regent  determined  to  maintain  his 
ancient  friendship  with  Great  Britain,  and  to  submit  to 
Napoleon  only  in  so  far  as  the  English  Government  would 
excuse  him,  as  acting  under  coercion.  Although  a  nominal 
state  of  war  arose  between  Portugal  and  England,  the 
Regent  really  acted  in  the  interest  of  England,  and  followed 
the  advice  of  the  British  Cabinet  up  to  the  end. 
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The  end  was  soon  to  come.  The  demands  of  Napoleon, 
arbitrary  and  oppressive  as  they  were,  by  no  means  expressed 
his  full  intentions  towards  Portugal.  He  had  determined  to 
seize  upon  this  country,  and  to  employ  it  as  a  means  for 
extending  his  own  dominion  over  the  whole  of  the  Spanish 
Peninsula.  An  army-corps,  under  the  command  of  Junot, 
had  been  already  placed  in  the  Pyrenees.  On  the  12th  of 
October  Napoleon  received  the  answer  of  the  Regent  of 
Portugal,  consenting  to  declare  war  upon  England,  and  only 
rejecting  the  dishonourable  order  to  confiscate  all  English 
property.  This  single  act  of  resistance  was  sufficient  for 
Napoleon*s  purpose.  He  immediately  recalled  his  ambassador 
from  Lisbon,  and  gave  orders  to  Junot  to  cross  the  frontier, 
and  march  upon  Portugal.  The  King  of  Spain, 
who  was  to  be  Napoleon*s  next  victim,  was  for  the    J^Sieau^be- 


moment  employed  as  his  accomplice.     A  treaty    twcen   France 
was  concluded  at  Fontainebleau  between  Napo-    ?hc  pamiion  of 


leon  and  King  Charles  IV.  for  the  partition  of    ^«'»"«»'.  Oct, 


the  kingdom  of  Etnuia,  which  was  still  nominally 
governed  by  a  member  of  the  Spanish  house,  the  King  of 
Spain  was  promised  half  the  Portuguese  colonies,  along  with 
the  title  of  Emperor  of  the  Indies ;  the  northern  provinces  of 
Portugal  were  reserved  for  the  infant  King  of  Etruria,  its 
southern  provinces  for  Godoy,  Minister  of  Charles  IV. ;  the 
central  districts  were  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  France,  and 
to  be  employed  as  a  means  of  regaining  the  Spanish  colonies 
from  England  upon  the  conclusion  of  a  general  peace. 

Not  one  of  these  provisions  was  intended  to  be  carried 
mto  effect.    The  conquest  of  Portugal  was  but  a  part  of  the 
conquest  of  the  whole  peninsula.     But  neither  the  Spanish 
Court  nor  the  Spanish  people  suspected  Napo- 
leon's design.    Junot  advanced   without  resist-    Junoi  invades 
ance  through  the  intervening  Spanish  territor>%     Nov"*i8o7. 
^<1  pushed    forward    upon    Lisbon    with    the 
utmost  haste.    The  speed  at  which  Napoleon's  orders  forced 
°hn  to  march  reduced  his  army  to  utter  prostration,  and  the 
*e^  resistance  would  have  resulted  in   its  ruin.     But  the 
^wt  of  Lisbon  had  determined  to  quit  a  country  which 
^  could  not  hope  to  defend   against   the  master  of  the 
Continent.     Already    in    the    seventeenth    and    eighteenth 

*  Cevallos,  p  73. 
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likely  to  succeed  in  raising  the  money  which  the   French 
iDteDded  to  extort. 

Stein  entered  upon  office  on  the  5th  of  October,  1807,  with 
almost  dictatorial  power.      The  need  of  the  most  radical 
changes  in  the  public  services,  as  well  as  in  the  social  order 
of  the   Prussian   State,  had  been  brought  home  to  all  en- 
lightened men  by  the  disasters  of  the  war ;  and  a  commission, 
which  included  among  its  members  the  historian  Niebuhr, 
bad  already  sketched  large  measures  of  reform  before  Harden- 
berg  quitted  office.     Stein's  appointment  brought  to  the  head 
of  the  State  a  man  immeasurably  superior  to  Hardenberg  in 
the  energy  necessary  for  the  execution  of  great  changes,  and 
gave  to  those  who  were  the  most  sincerely  engaged  in  civil  or 
military  reform  a  leader    unrivalled    in    patriotic    zeal,  in 
boldness,  and  in  piuity  of  character.    The  first  great  legis- 
lative measure  of  Stein  was  the    abolition  of 
serfage,  and  of  all  the  legal  distinctions  which    Edict  of  Eman- 
fixed  within  the  Umits  of  their  caste  the  noble,    ^'^807."'    ^ 
the  citizen,  and   the  peasant.     In  setting  his 
name  to  \Y^  pdirf  »  w]^irh^  on  the^qth  of  October,  1807.  made 
an  end  of  »^^  p^^^ia»t7oi  fp^p^wnrk  nf  Pms^i^p  society.  Stein 
was  indeed  but  consummating  a  change  which  the  progress  of 
neighbouring  States  must  have  feiprfi"  "P<^P  Rn^cci^j   nrhrrtrar' 
'field  its   government.     The   Decree   was  framed   upon  the 
report  of  Hardenberg's"  Commission,  and  was  published  by 
Stein  within  six  days  after  his  own  entry  upon  office.     Great 
as  were  the  changes  involved  in  this  edict  of  emancipation,  it 
contained  no  more  than  was  necessary  to  bring  Prussia  up  to 
the  level  of  the  least  advanced  of  the  western  Continental 
States.     In  Austria  pure  serfage  had  been  abolished  by  Maria 
Theresa  thirty  years  before ;  it  vanished,  along  with  most  of 
the  legal  distinctions  of  class,  wherever  the  victories  of  France 
canied  a  new  political  order ;  even  the  misused  peasantry  of 
Poland  had  been  freed  from  their  degrading  yoke  within  the 
borders  of  the  newly-founded  Duchy  of  Warsaw.     If  Prussia 
was  not  to  renounce  its  partnership  in  European  progress  and 
range  itself  with  its  barbarous  eastern  neighbour,  that  order 
which  fettered   the  peasant  to  the  soil,  and  limited  every 
Pnissian  to  the  hereditary  occupations  of  his  class  could 
no  longer  be  maintained.     It  is  not  as  an  achievement  of 
individual  genius,  but  as  the  most  vivid  expression  of  the 

*  Peru,  u.  33.    Seeky,  i.  430. 


differences  between  the  old  and  the  new  Eoiope,  that  the  first 
measure  of  Stein  deserves  a  closer  eauuniuation. 

The  Edict  of  October  9,  1807,  eztingoished  all  perBonal 
servitude;  it  permitted  the  noble,  the  oitiien,aiid  the  pcMuaat 
to  follow  any  calling;  it  abolished  the  mle  which  preveotod 
land  held  by  a  member  of  one  class  from  pasaiag  into  the 
hands  of  another  class ;  it  empowered  families  to  free  their 
estates  from  entail.  Taken  together,  these  enactments  8obsti« 
tute  the  free  disposition  of  labour  and  property  for  the 
outworn  doctrine  which  Prussia  had  inherited  from  the  feudal 
ages,  that  what  a  man  is  bom  that  he  shall  live 
^^J^;^)^^^^    and  die.    The  extinction  of  serfage,  though  not 


apd  after  the      the  most  prominent  provision  of  the  Edict, 

the  one  whose  effects  were  the  soonest  felt.    In 


the  greater  part  of  Prussia  the  marks  of  serCsge,  as 
from  payments  and  services  amounting  to  a  kind  of  rent*  were 
the  obligation  of  the  peasant  to  remain  on  his  holding,  and 
the  right  of  the  lord  to  take  the  peasant*s  children  as  unpaid 
servants  into  his  house.  A  general  relation  of  obedience  and 
command  existed,  as  between  an  hereditary  subject  and 
master,  although  the  lord  could  neither  exact  an  arbitrary 
amount  of  labour  nor  inflict  the  cruel  punishments  which  had 
been  common  in  Poland  and  Hungary.  What  the  villein  was 
in  England  in  the  thirteenth  century,  that  the  serf  was  in 
Prussia  in  the  year  1806;  and  the  change  which  in  England 
gradually  elevated  the  villein  into  the  free  copyholder  was 
that  change  which,  so  many  centuries  later,  the  Prussian 
legislator  effected  by  one  great  measure.  Stein  made  the 
Prussian  peasant  what  the  English  copyholder  had  become 
at  the  accession  of  Henry  VII.,  and  what  the  French  peasant 
had  been  before  1789,  a  free  person,  but  one  bound  to  render 
fixed  dues  and  service  to  the  lord  of  the  manor  in  virtue  of  the 
occupation  of  his  land.  These  feudal  dues  and  services, 
which  the  French  peasant,  accustomed  for  centuries  before 
the  Revolution  to  consider  himself  as  the  full  proprietor  of  the 
land,  treated  as  a  mere  grievance  and  abuse.  Stein  considered 
to  be  the  best  form  in  which  the  joint  interest  of  the  lord  aod 
the  peasant  could  be  maintained.  It  was  reserved  for  Harden, 
berg,  four  years  later,  to  free  the  peasant  from  all  obUgations 
towards  his  lord,  and  to  place  him  in  unshackled  proprietor- 
ship of  two-thirds  of  his  former  holding,  the  lord  receiving  the 
remaining  one-third  in  compensation  for  the  loss  of  feudal 
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diips.    Neither  Stein  nor  Hardenberg  interfered  with  the 
right  of  the  lord  to  act  as  judge  and  police-magistrate  within 
the  limits  of  his  manor ;  and  the  hereditary  legal  jurisdiction, 
which  was  abolished  in  Scotland  in  1747,  and  in  France  in 
1789,  continued  unchanged  in  Prussia  down  to  the  year  1848. 
The  history  of  Agrarian  Reform  upon  the  Continent  shows 
how  vast  was  the  interval  of  time  by  which  some  of  the 
greatest  social  changes  in  England  had  antici- 
pated the  corresponding  changes  in  almost  all     Rela»»^« 

.  .  tT        •  r     1        »^  .  poMtion  of  the 

Other  nations.     But  if  the  Prussian  peasant  at     ^^Kani  in 
the  beginning  'of  this  century  remained  in  the    EngUnd 
sernle  condition  which  had  passed  out  of  mind 
in  Great  Britain  before  the  Reformation,  the  early  prosperity 
of  the  peasant  in  England  was  dearly  purchased  by  a  subse- 
quent decline  which  has  made  his  present  lot  far  inferior  to 
that  of  the  children  or  grandchildren  of  the  Prussian  serf. 
However  heavy  the  load  of  the  Prussian  serf,  his  holding  was 
at  least  protected  by  law  from  absorption  into  the  domain  of 
his  lord.      Before  sufficient  capital    had  been   amassed  in 
Prussia  to  render  landed  property  an  object  of  competition, 
the  forced  military  service  of  Frederick  had  made  it  a  rule  of 
State  that  the  farmsteads  of  the  peasant  class  must  remain 
undiminished  in  number,  at  whatever  violence  to  the  laws  of 
the  market  or  the  desires  of  great  landlords.     No  process 
was  permitted  to  take  place  corresponding  to  that  by  which 
in  England,  after  the  villein  had  become  the  free  copyholder, 
the  lord,  with  or  without  technical  legal  right,  terminated  the 
copyhold  tenure  of  his  retainer,  and  made  the  land  as  much 
his  own  exclusive  property  as  the  chairs  and  tables  in  his 
house.    In  Prussia,  if  the  law  kept  the  peasant  on  the  land,  it 
also  kept  the  land  for  the  peasant.     Economic  conditions,  in 
the  absence  of  such  control  in  England,  worked  against  the 
class  of  small  holders.    Their  early  enfranchisement  in  fact 
contributed  to  their  extinction.     It  would  perhaps  have  been 
^ter  for  the  English  labouring  class  to  remain  bound  by  a 
semi-servile  tie  fo  their  land,  than  to  gain  a  free  holding 
^hich  the  law,  siding  with  the  landlord,  treated  as  terminable 
at  the  expiration  of  particular  lives,  and  which  the  increasing 
capital  of  the  rich  made  its  favourite  prey.     It  is  little  profit 
to  the  landless,  resourceless  English  labourer  to  know  that 
bis  ancestor  was  a  yeoman  when  the  Prussian  was  a  serf. 
^Qg  as  the  bondage  of   the   peasant   on   the   mainlaiid 
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ciidurcci,  prosperity  came  at  last.  The  conditions  which  once 
distiiif^uishcd  agricultural  England  from  the  Continent  are 
now  reversed.  Nowhere  on  the  Continent  is  there  a  labour- 
ing class  so  stripped  and  despoiled  of  all  interest  in  the  soil, 
so  sedulously  excluded  from  all  possibilities  of  proprietorship, 
as  in  England.  In  England  alone  the  absence  of  internal 
revolution  and  foreign  pressure  has  preserved  a  class  whom  a 
life  spent  in  toil  leaves  as  bare  and  dependent  as  when  it 
began,  and  to  whom  the  only  boon  which  their  country  can 
offer  is  the  education  which  may  lead  them  to  quit  it. 

Besides  the  commission  which  had  drafted  the  Edict  of 
Emancipation,  Stein  found  a  military  commission  engaged  on 

a  plan  for  the  reorganisation  of  the  Prussian 
Prutoiairaroiy     ^rmv.     The  cxistiug  S3rstem  forced  the  peasant 

to  serve  in  the  ranks  for  twenty  years,  and  drew 
the  oHicers  from  the  nobility,  lea\ing  the  inhabitants  of  towns 
without  either  the  duty  or  the  right  to  enter  the  army  at  all. 
Since  the  battle  of  Jena,  no  one  doubted  tliat  the  principle  of 
universal  liability  to  military  service  must  be  introduced  into 
Prussia ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  verj'  disasters  of  the  State 
rendered  it  impossible  to  maintain  an  army  on  anjihing 
approacliini:  to  its  former  scale.  With  half  its  territor>'  torn 
from  it.  and  the  rrniaindcr  devastated  by  war,  Prussia  could 
barely  a(T»)rd  to  keep  40,000  soldiers  in  arms.  Such  were  the 
conditions  laid  before  the  men  who  were  charged  with  the 
construction  of  a  new  Prussian  military  system.  Their 
conclusions,  imperfect  in  themselves,  and  but  partially 
carried  out  in  the  succeeding  years,  have  nevertheless  been 
the  basis  of  the  latest  military  organisation  of  Prussia  and  of 
Europe  generally.    The  problem  was  solved  by  the  adoption 

of  a  short  period  of  service  and  the  rapid  drafting 
Short  service,     of  the   trained    conscript   into  a  re6er\'e-force. 

Scharnhorst,  President  of  the  Military  Com- 
mission, to  whom  more  than  to  any  one  man  Prussia  owed  its 
military  revival,  proposed  to  maintain  an  Active  Army  of 
40.000  men ;  a  Reserve,  into  which  soldiers  should  pass  after 
short  service  in  tin.'  active  army ;  a  Landwehr,  to  be  employed 
only  for  the  internal  defence  of  the  country ;  and  a  Land- 
Sturm,  or  general  arming  of  the  population,  for  a  species  of 
guerilla  warfare.  Scharnhorst's  project  was  warmly  sup- 
purtt'd  by  Stein,  who  held  a  seat  and  a  vote  on  the  ^lilitary 
Commission;     and    the    system   of    short    serxice,     \sith    a 
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Reserve,  was  immediately  brought  into  action,  though  on  a 
very  limited  scale.  The  remainder  of  the  scheme  had  to 
wait  for  the  assistance  of  events.  The  principle  of  universal 
military  obligation  was  first  proclaimed  in  the  war  of  1813, 
when  also  the  Landwehr  was  first  enrolled. 

The  reorganisation  of  the  Prussian  military  system  and 
the  emancipation  of  the  peasant,  though  promoted  by  Stein's 
accession  to  power,  did  not  originate  in  Stein  himself;  the 
distinctive  work  of  Stein  was  a  great  scheme  of 
political  reform.     Had  Stein  remained  longer  in    Stein's  plans 
power,  he  would  have  given  to  Prussia  at  least    rtfSin.* 
the  beginnings    of  constitutional    government. 
Events  drove  him  from  office  when  but  a  small  part  of  his 
project  was  carried  into  effect ;    but  the  project  itself  was 
great  and  comprehensive.     He  designed  to  give  Prussia  a 
Parliament,  and  to  establish  a  system  of  self-government  in 
its  towns  and  country  districts.     Stein  had  visited  England  in 
his  youth.    The  history  and  the  literature  of  England  inter- 
ested him  beyond  those  of  any  other  country ;  and  he  had 
learnt  from  England  that  the  partnership  of  the  nation  in  the 
work    of   government,    so    far    from    weakening    authority, 
animates  it  with  a  force  which  no  despotic  system  can  long 
preserve.     Almost  every  important   State-paper  written  by 
Stein  denotmces  the  apathy  of  the  civil  population  of  Prussia, 
and  attributes  it  to  their  exclusion  from  all  exercise  of  public 
duties.     He  declared  that  the  nation  must  be  raised  from  its 
torpor  by  the  establishment  of  representative  government  and 
the  creation  of  free  local  institutions  in  town  and  country. 
Stein  was  no  friend  of  democracy.    Like  every  other  Prussian 
statesman   he  took  for  granted  the  exercise  of  a  vigorous 
monarchical  power  at  the  centre  of  the  State ;  but  around  the 
permanent  executive  he  desired  to  gather  the  Council  of  the 
Nation,  checking  at  least  the  caprices  of  Cabinet- 
nile,  and  making  the  opinion  of  the  people  felt    DcMgn  for  a 
by  the  monarch.     Stein's  Parliament  would  have    ^^/m.^ 
been  a  far  weaker  body  than  the  English  House    pfi'ties  and 

,         .  ,  T  ,     ,  District 

of  Commons,  but  it  was  at  least  not  intended  to     Boards. 
be  a  mockery,  like  those  legislative  bodies  which 
Napoleon  and  his  clients  erected  as  the  disguise  of  despotism. 
The  transaction  of  local  business  in  the  towns  and  country 
districts,  which  had   hitherto  belonged  to  officials  of   the 
Crowiii  Stein  desired  to  transfer  in  part  to  bodies  elected  by 
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the  inhabhants  themselves.  The  ftmctlons  allotted  to  the 
new  municipal  bodies  ilinstrated  the  modest  and  cautioiia 
nature  ol  Stein*8  attempt  in  the  direction  of  self-govemmeot» 
including  no  more  than  the  care  of  the  poor,  the  saperintend- 
ence  of  schools,  and  the  maintenance  of  streets  and  public 
buildings.  Finance  remained  partly,  police  wholly,  in  the 
hands  of  the  central  Government.  Equally  limited  were  the 
powers  which  Stein  proposed  to  entrust  to  the  district  councils 
elected  by  the  rural  population.  In  comparison  with  the 
self-government  of  England  or  America,  the  self-government 
which  Stein  would  have  introduced  into  Prussia  was  of  the 
most  elementary  character;  yet  his  policy  stood  oat  in 
striking  contrast  to  that  which  in  every  client-state  of  Napo> 
leon  was  now  crushing  out  the  last  elements  of  local  in- 
dependence  under  a  rigid  official  centralisation. 

Stein  was  indeed  unable  to  transform  Prussia  as  he 
desired.    Of  the  legislative,  the  municipal,  and  the  district 

reforms  which  he  had  sketched,  the  municipal 
Municipal  reform  was  the  only  one  which  he  had  time  to 

orri^  outT       Carry  out  before  being  driven  from  power ;  and 

for  forty  years  the  municipal  institutions  created 
by  Stein  were  the  only  fragment  of -liberty  which  Prussia 
enjoyed.  A  vehement  opposition  to  reform  was  excited 
among  the  landowners,  and  supported  by  a  powerful  party 
at  the  Court.  Stein  was  detested  by  the  nobles  whose 
peasants  he  had  emancipated,  and  by  the  Berlin  aristocracy, 
which  for  the  last  ten  years  had  maintained  the  policy  of 
friendship  with  France,  and  now  declared  the  only  safety  of  the 
Prussian  State  to  lie  in  unconditional  submission  to  Napoleon. 
The  fire  of  patriotism,  of  energy,  of  self-sacrifice,  which  burned 
in  Stein  made  him  no  representative  of  the  Prussian  governing 
classes  of  his  time.  It  was  not  long  before  the  landowners, 
who  deemed  him  a  Jacobin,  and  the  friends  of  the  French, 
who  called  him  a  madman,  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the 
Minister  sent  into  banishment  by  order  of  Napoleon  himself 
(Dec,  1 80S).  Stein  left  the  greater  part  of  his  work  uncom- 
pleted, but  he  had  not  laboured  in  vain.  The  years  of  his 
ministry  in  1807  and  1808  were  the  years  that  gathered  together 
everything  that  was  worthiest  in  Prussia  in  the  dawn  of  a 
national  revival,  and  prepared  the  way  for  that  great  move- 
ment in  which,  after  an  interval  of  the  deepest  gloom,  Stein 
was  himself  to  light  the  nation  to  its  victory. 
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Spain  in  1806— Napoleoo  uses  the  quarrel  between  Ferdinand  and  Godoy—He  affects 
to  be  Ferdinand's  protcctor—Dupont's  army  enters  Spain — Murat  in  Spain — 
Charles  abdicates — Ferdinand  King — Savory  brings  Ferdinand  to  Bayonne — 
Napolcoa  makes  both  Charles  and  Ferdinand  resign— Spirit  of  the  Spanish 
Nation — Contrast  with  Germany— Ri^i^g  of  all  Spain— The  Notables  at 
Bayonne — Campaign  of  1808  -Capitulation  of  Baylen— Wellesley  lands  in  Portu- 
tal-Vimidro— Convention  of  Cintra— Effect  of  the  Spanish  Rising  on  Europe 
—War  Party  in  Prussia— Napoleon  and  Alexander  at  Erfurt — Stein  resigns,  and 
is  proscribed— Napoleon  in  Spain — Spanish  Misgovemment— Campaign  on  the 
Efaro— Campaign  of  Sir  John  Moore— Corunna — Napoleon  leaves  Spain — Siege 
ofSaragossa- Successes  of  the  French. 

Spain,  which  had  played  so  insignificant  a  part  throughout  the 
Revolutionary  War,  was  now  about  to  become  the  theatre  of 
events  that  opened  a  new  world  of  hope  to 
Eorope.  Its  King,  the  Bourbon  Charles  IV.,  was  Spanish^aflWn. 
Diore  weak  and  more  pitiful  than  any  sovereign 
of  the  age.  Power  belonged  to  the  Queen  and  to  her 
paramour  Godoy,  who  for  the  last  fourteen  years  had  so 
conducted  the  affairs  of  the  country  that  every  change  in  its 
policy  had  brought  with  it  new  disaster.  In  the  war  of  the 
First  Coalition  Spain  had  joined  the  Allies,  and  French 
Annies  had  crossed  the  Pyrenees.  In  1796  Spain  entered  the 
^^ce  of  France,  and  lost  the  battle  of  St.  Vincent.  At  the 
*^eace  of  Amiens,  Napoleon  surrendered  its  colony  Trinidad 
to  England  ;  on  the  renewal  of  the  war  he  again  forced  it  into 
Wilities  with  Great  Britain,  and  brought  upon  it  the 
disaster  of  Trafalgar.  This  unbroken  humiliation  of  the 
Spanish  arms,  combined  with  intolerable  oppression  and 
^n^poverishment  at  home,  raised  so  bitter  an  outcry  against 
Godoy's  government,  that  foreign  observers,  who  underrated 
^e  loyalty  of  the  Spanish  people,  believed  the  country  to  be 
on  the  verge  of  revolution.  At  the  Court  itself  the  Crown 
Prince  Ferdinand,  under  the  influence  of  his  Neapolitan  wife, 
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headed  a  party  in  opposition  to  Godoy  and  the  supporters  of 
French  dominion.  Godoy,  insecure  at  home, 
Spain  in  x8o6.  threw  himself  the  more  unreservedly  into  the 
arms  of  Napoleon,  who  bestowed  upon  him  a 
contemptuous  patronage,  and  flattered  him  with  the  promise 
of  an  independent  principality  in  Portugal.  Izquicrdo,  Godoy's 
agent  at  Paris,  received  proposals  from  Napoleon  which  were 
concealed  from  the  Spanish  Ambassador ;  and  during  the  first 
months  of  1806  Napoleon  possessed  no  more  devoted  servant 
than  the  man  who  virtually  held  the  government  of  Spain. 

The  opening  of  negotiations  between  Napoleon  and  Fox's 
Ministry  in  May,  1806,  first  shook  this  relation  of  confidence 
and  obedience.  Peace  between  France  and  England  involved 
the  abandonment  on  the  part  of  Napoleon  of  any  attack  upon 
Portugal;  and  Napoleon  now  began  to  meet  Godoy*s 
inquiries  after  his  Portuguese  principality  with  an  ominous 
silence.  The  next  intelligence  received  was  that  the  Spanish 
Balearic  Islands  had  been  offered  by  Napoleon  to  Great 
Britain,  with  the  view  of  providing  an  indemnity  for  Ferdinand 
of  Naples,  if  he  should  give  up  Sicily  to  Joseph  Bonaparte 
(July,  ivSofi.)  This  contemptuous  appropriation  of  Spanish 
territory,  without  even  the  pretence  of  consulting  the  Spanish 
Govenimont,  excited  scarcely  less  anger  at  Madrid  than  the 
corresponding  proposal  with  regard  to  Hanover  excited  at 
Berlin.  The  Court  began  to  meditate  a  change  of  policy, 
and  watched  the  events  which  were  leading  Prussia  to  arm  for 
the  war  of  1806.  A  few  weeks  more  passed,  and  news 
arrived  that  Buenos  Ayres,  the  capital  of  Spanish  South 
America,  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  English.  This 
disaster  produced  the  deepest  impression,  for  the  loss  of 
linenos  Ayres  was  believed,  and  with  good  reason,  to  be  but 
the  prelnde  to  the  loss  of  the  entire  American  empire  of 
Spain.  Continuance  of  the  war  with  Kngland  was  certain 
ruin ;  alliance  with  the  enemies  of  Napoleon  was  at  least  not 
hopeless,  now  that  Prussia  was  on  the  point  of  throwin.e:  its 
army  into  the  scale  aj^ainst  France.  An  agent 
Si>:»in  intends  was  despatched  bv  the  Spanish  Government  to 
in  i8u6.  Lonu<m  (Sept.,  180O);  and,  upon  the  commence- 

ment of  hostilities  by  Prussia,  a  proclamation  was 
issued  by  Godoy,  which,  without  naiuiii;.;  any  actual  enemy, 
hunnnoned  ihv  Spanish  people  to  prepare  for  a  war  on  behalf 
of  their  country. 
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Scarcely  had  the  manifesto  been  read  by  the  Spaniards 
when  the  Prussian  army  was  annihilated  at  Jena.  The  dream 
of  resistance  to  Napoleon  vanished  away  ;  the  only  anxiety  of 
the  Spanish  Government  was  to  escape  from  the  consequences 
of  its  untimely  daring.  Godoy  hastened  to  explain  that  his 
martial  proclamation  had  been  directed  not  against  the 
Emperor  of  the  French,  but  against  the  Emperor  of  Morocco. 
Napoleon  professed  himself  satisfied  with  this  palpable 
absurdity :  it  appeared  as  if  the  events  of  the  last  few  months 
had  left  no  trace  on  his  mind.  Immediately  after  the  Peace 
of  Tilsit  he  resumed  his  negotiations  with  Godoy  upon  the  old 
friendly  footing,  and  brought  them  to  a  conclu- 
sion in  the  Treaty  of  Fontainebleau  (Oct.,  1807),  Treaty  of  Fon- 
which  pro\ided  for  the  invasion  of  Portugal  by  Oct^  1807.* 
a  French  and  a  Spanish  army,  and  for  its  division 
into  principalities,  one  of  which  was  to  be  conferred  upon 
Godoy  himself.  The  occupation  of  Portugal  was  duly 
effected,  and  Godoy  looked  forward  to  the  speedy  retirement 
of  the  French  from  the  province  which  was  to  be  his  portion 
of  the  spoil. 

Napoleon,  however,  had  other  ends  in  view.  Spain,  not 
Portugal,  was  the  true  prize.  Napoleon  had  gradually 
formed  the  determination  of  taking  Spain  into 
his  own  hands,  and  the  dissensions  of  the  Court  Napoleon  uses 
itself  enabled  him  to  appear  upon  the  scene  as  i?;,5",3°^ 
the  judge  to  whom  all  parties  appealed.  The  against  Godoy. 
Crown  Prince  Ferdinand  had  long  been  at  open 
enmity  with  Godoy  and  his  own  mother.  So  long  as 
Ferdin^nH'ft  Npap^ljtan  wife  was  alive,  her  influence  made 
fte  Crt^ffrx  P«r.^^  ♦K**  rf>nt|f>  nj  jh^  paFlV  llUst'Jl^  rCTFrance ; 
but  after  her  death  in  1806,  at  a  time  when  Godoy  himself 
inclined  to  join  Napoleon's  enemies,  Ferdinand  took  up  a 
new  position,  and  alUed  himself  with  the  French  Ambassador, 
at  whose  instigation  he  wrote  to  Napoleon,  soliciting  the 
hand  of  a  princess  of  the  Napoleonic  House.*  Godoy,  though 
toaware  of  the  letter,  discovered  that  Ferdinand  was  engaged 
in  some  intrigue.  King  Charles  was  made  to  believe  that  his 
son  had  entered  into  a  conspiracy  to  dethrone  him.  The 
Prince  was  placed  under  arrest,  and  on  the  30th  of  October, 
'807,  a  royal  proclamation  appeared  at  Madrid>  announcing 
that  Ferdinand  had  been  detected  in  a  conspiracy  against  his 

*  Cevidlos,  p.  13.     Baamgarten,  Gcschichte  Spaniens,  i.  131. 
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parents,  and  that  he  was  about  to  be  brought  to  justice  along 
with  his  accomplices.  King  Charles  at  the  same  time  wrote 
a  letter  to  Napoleon,  of  whose  connection  with  Ferdinand  he 
had  not  the  slightest  suspicion,  stating  that  he  intended  to 
exclude  the  Crown  Prince  from  the  succession  to  the  throne 
of  Spain.  No  sooner  had  Napoleon  received  the  communica- 
tion from  the  simple  King  than  he  saw  himself  in  possession 
of  the  pretext  for  intervention  which  he  had  so  long  desired. 
The  most  pressing  orders  were  given  for  the 
alSut'to  inter-  Concentration  of  troops  on  the  Spanish  frontier ; 
vcne  as  protec-  Napoleon  appeared  to  be  on  the  point  of  enter- 
^5.  ^  *  i'^S  Spain  as  the  defender  of  the  hereditary 
rights  of  Ferdinand.  The  opportunity,  however, 
proved  less  favourable  than  Napoleon  had  expected.  The 
Crown  Prince,  overcome  by  his  fears,  begged  forgiveness  of 
his  father,  and  disclosed  the  negotiations  which  had  taken 
place  between  himself  and  the  French  Ambassador.  Godoy, 
dismayed  at  finding  Napoleon's  hand  in  what  he  had 
supposed  to  be  a  mere  palace -intrigue,  abandoned  all 
thought  of  proceeding  further  against  the  Crown  Prince; 
and  a  manifesto  announced  that  Ferdinand  was  restored  to 
the  favour  of  his  father.  Napoleon  now  countermanded  the 
order  which  he  had  given  for  the  despatch  of  the  Rhenish 
troops  to  the  Pyrenees,  and  contented  himself 
Duijont  enters  with  directing  General  Dupont,  the  commander 
1^7.*  "  of  an  army-corps  nominally  destined  for  Por- 
tugal, to  cross  the  Spanish  frontier  and  advance 
as  far  as  Vittoria. 

Dupont's  troops  entered  Spain  in  the  last  days  of  the  year 
1807,  and  were  received  with  acclamations.  It  was  univers- 
ally believed  that  Napoleon  had  espoused  the 
French  wci-  cause  of  Ferdinand,  and  intended  to  deliver  the 
•n\frd"n!Sd^s  Spanish  nation  from  the  detested  rule  of  Godoy. 
p  otectors.  Since  the  open  attack  made  upon  Ferdinand  in 

the  publication  of  the  pretended  conspiracy,  the 
Crown  Prince,  who  was  personally  as  contemptible  as  any  of 
his  enemies,  had  become  the  idol  of  the  people.  For  years 
past  the  hatred  of  the  nation  towards  Godoy  and  the  Queen 
had  been  constantly  deepening,  and  the  very  reforms  which 
Godoy  effected  in  the  hope  of  attaching  to  himself  the  more 
enlightened  classes  only  served  to  complete  his  unpopularity 
with  the  fanatical  mass  of  the  nation.    The  Firench,  who 
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l^radoally  entered  the  Peninsula  to  the  number  of  80,000,  and 
who  described  themselves  as  the  protectors  of  Ferdinand  and 
of  the  true  Catholic  faith,  were  able  to  spread  themselves 
over  the  northern  pro\inces  without  exciting  suspicion.  It 
was  only  when  their  commanders,  by  a  series  of  tricks 
worthy  of  American  savages,  obtained  pos^ssion  of  the 
frontier  citadels  and  fortresses,  that  the  wiser  part  of  the 
nation  began  to  entertain  some  doubt  as  to  the  real  purpose 
of  their  ally.  At  the  Court  itself  and  among  the  enemies  of 
Ferdinand  the  advance  of  the  French  roused  the  utmost 
alarm.  King  Charles  wrote  to  Napoleon  in  the  tone  of 
ancient  friendship ;  but  the  answer  he  received  was  threaten- 
ing and  mysterious.  The  utterances  which  the  Emperor  let 
fall  in  the  presence  of  persons  likely  to  report  them  at  Madrid 
were  even  more  alarming,  and  were  intended  to  terrify 
the  Court  into  the  resolution  to  take  flight  from  Madrid. 
The  capital  once  abandoned  by  the  King,  Napoleon  judged 
that  he  might  safely  take  everjthing  into  his  own  hands  on 
the  pretence  of  restoring  to  Spain  the  government  which 
it  had  lost. 

On  the  20th  of  February,  1808,  Murat  was  ordered  to  quit 
Paris  in  order  to  assume  the  command  in  Spain.     Not  a 
word  was  said  by  Napoleon  to  him  before  his 
departure.     His  instructions  first  reached  him  at    J^"r**  ^"' '® 
Bayonne;   they  were  of  a  military  nature,  and     xte8."*    *  *' 
gave  no    indication    of   the    ultimate    political 
object  of  his  mission.      Murat  entered  Spain  on  the  ist  of 
March,  knowing  no  more    than  that    he  was    ordered    to 
reassure  all  parties  and  to  commit  himself  to  none,  but  with 
M  confidence  that  he  himself  was  intended  by  Napoleon  to 
be  the  successor  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty.     It  was  now  that 
the  Spanish  Court,  expecting  the  appearance  of  the  French 
*nny  in   Madrid,  resolved  upon  that  flight  which  Napoleon 
considered  so  necessary  to  his  own  success.    The  project  was 
Dot  kept  a  secret.     It  passed  from  Godoy  to  the  Ministers  of 
Slate,  and  from  them  to  the  friends  of  Ferdinand.     The 
populace  of  Madrid  was  inflamed  by  the  report  that  Godoy 
^as  about  to  carry  the  King  to  a  distance,  in  order  to  prolong 
*hc  misgovemment  which  the   French  had  determined    to 
^^crthrow.    A  tumultuous  crowd  marched  from  the  capital  to 
Ar^njuez,  the  residence  of  the  Court.     On  the  evening  of  the 
^7^  of  March,  the  palace  of  Godoy  was  stormed  by  the  mob. 
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Godc^  himaelf  was  seized,  uid  curled  to  tha  buncka  amid 

the  blows  and  coraea  of  the  populace.  Tba 
S^  mJ^  terrified  King,  who  already  saw  before  him  tba 
■tTiM.  fate  of  bis  condn,  Looia  XVI.,  first  poblisbed  a 

decree  deriving  Godoy  of  all  Ua  jlignWi**,  tiA 
then  abdicated  in  &vonr  of  his  aon.  On  the  19th  of  Uarcfa 
Ferdmand  was  proclaimed  King. 

Such  was  the  unexpected  Intelligence  that  mot  If  nnt  as 
he  approached  Madrid.  The  dissendons  of  tbe  Conrt,  whidi 
were  to  supply  his  ground  ofinterventlon,  bad  been  tenmnalad 
by  the  Spaniards  themselves:  In  the  place  of  a  dnqdaad 
dotard  and  a  menaced  favonrite,  Spain  bad  gained  a  yontbfbl 
sovereign  around  whom  all  classes  of  the  nadon  rallied  with 
the  utmost  enthusiasm.  Murat's  position  became  a  very 
difficult  one;  but  he  supplied  what  was  wanting  in  Ua 
instructions  by  the  craft  of  a  man  bent  upon  creatiag  a 
vacancy  in  his  own  favour.  He  sent  his  aide-de-camp, 
Montbieu,  to  visit  the  dethroned  sovereign,  and  obtained  a 
protest  from  King  Charles  IV.,  declaring  his  abdication  to  have 
been  extorted  iiam  him  by  force,  and  consequently  to  be  null 

and  void.  Thisdocument  Murat  keptsecret ;  but 
M^riS  'm"  h  ^^  carefully  abstained  from  doing  anything  which 
■).  might  involve  a.  recognition  of  Ferdinand's  title. 

On  the  23rd  of  March  the  French  troops  entered 
Madrid.  Nothing  had  as  yet  become  known  to  the  pubUo 
that  indicated  an  altered  policy  on  the  part  of  the  French; 
and  tbe  soldiers  of  Murat.  as  the  supposed  friends  of  Ferdi- 
nand, met  with  as  friendly  a  reception  in  Madrid  as  in  the 
other  towns  of  Spain.  On  the  following  day  Ferdinand 
himself  made  his  solemn  entry  into  the  capital,  amid  wild 
demonstrations  of  an  almost  barbaric  loyalty. 

In  the  tumult  of  popular  joy  it  was  noticed  that  Murat's 
troops  continued  their  exercises  without  the  least  regard  to 
the  pageant  that  so  deeply  stirred  the  hearts  of  the  Spaniards. 
Suspicions  were  aroused  ;  the  enthii^asm  of  the  people  for 
the  French  soldiers  began  to  change  into  irritation  and  ill-wilL 
The  end  of  the  long  drama  of  deceit  was  in  fact  now  close  at 

hand.  On  the  4th  of  April  General  Savary  ar- 
FtrdwuKi'u*  rived  at  Madrid  with  instructions  independent  of 
^ijL°i'£s.         those  given  to  Murat.     He  was  charged  to  entice 

the  new  Spanish  Hovereifjn  from  his  capital,  and 
to  bring  him,  either  as  a  dupe  or  as  a  prisoner,  on  to  French 
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soil.  The  task  was  not  a  difficult  one.  Savary  pretended 
that  Napoleon  had  actually  entered  Spain,  and  that  he  only 
required  an  assurance  of  Ferdinand*s  continued  friendship 
before  recognising  him  as  the  legitimate  successor  of  Charles 
IV.  Ferdinand,  he  added,  could  show  no  greater  mark  of 
cordiality  to  his  patron  than  by  advancing  to  meet  him  on  the 
road.  Snared  by  these  hopes,  Ferdinand  set  out  from  Madrid, 
in  company  with  Savary  and  some  of  his  own  foolish  con- 
fidants. On  reaching  Burgos,  the  party  found  no  signs  of  the 
Emperor.  They  continued  their  journey  to  Vittoria.  Here 
Ferdinand*s  suspicions  were  aroused,  and  he  declined  to  proceed 
farther.  Savary  hastened  to  Bayonne  to  report  the  delay  to 
Napoleon.  He  returned  with  a  letter  which  overcame 
Ferdinand *s  scruples  and  induced  him  to  cross  the  Pyrenees, 
m  spite  of  the  prayers  of  statesmen  and  the  loyal  violence 
of  the  simple  inhabitants  of  the  district.  At  Bayonne 
Ferdinand  was  visited  by  Napoleon,  but  not  a  word  was 
spoken  on  the  object  of  his  journey.  In  the  afternoon  the 
Emperor  received  Ferdinand  and  his  suite  at  a  neighbouring 
ch&teau,  but  preserved  the  same  ominous  silence.  When  the 
other  guests  departed,  the  Canon  Escoiquiz,  a  member  of 
Ferdinand*s  retinue,  was  detained,  and  learned  from  Napo- 
leon's own  lips  the  fate  in  store  for  the  Bourbon  Monarchy. 
Savary  returned  to  Bayonne  with  Ferdinand,  and  informed 
the  Prince  that  he  must  renounce  the  crown  of  Spain.* 

For  some  days  Ferdinand  held  out  against  Napoleon's 
demands  with  a  stubbornness  not  often  shown  by  him  in  the 
course  of  his  mean  and  hypocritical  career.  He  was  assailed 
not  only  by  Napoleon  but  by  those  whose  fall  had  been  his 
own  rise ;  for  Godoy  was  sent  to  Bayonne  by  Murat,  and  the 
old  King  and  Queen  hurried  after  their  son  in  order  to  witness 
his  humiliation.  Ferdinand's  parents  attacked  him  with  an 
indecency  that  astonished  even  Napoleon  himself;  but  the 
Prince  maintained  his  refusal  until  news  arrived  from  Madrid 
which  terrified  him  into  submission.  The  irritation  of  the 
capital  had  culminated  in  an  armed  conflict  between  the 
populace  and  the  French  troops.  On  an  attempt  being  made 
by  Murat  to  remove  the  remaining  members  of  the  royal 
family  from  the  palace,  the  capital  had  broken  into  open 
insurrection,  and  wherever  French  soldiers  were  found 
alone  or  in  small  bodies  they  were  massacred.    (May  2.) 

*  Escciquu,  Expose,  p.  57f  v>^, 
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Some  hundreds  of  the  French  perished;   but  the  victoiy 

of  Murat  was  speedy,  and  his  vengeance  mtUeas. 

Attadc  on  the    The  insurgents  were  driven  into  the  great  cen- 

drid.  May  a.  *     tral  Square  of  the  city,  and  cut  down  by  repeated 

charges  of  cavaky.     When  all  resistance  was 

over,  numbers  of  the  citizens  were  shot  in  cold  blood.    Such 

was  the  intelligence  which  reached  Bayonne  in  the  midst  of 

Napoleon*s  struggle  with  Ferdinand.    There  was  no  further 

need   of  argument.    Ferdinand  was   informed 

FSdi^dlur-  *^*  ^  *^®  withheld  his  resignation  for  twenty- 
render  th«r  four  hours  longer  he  would  be  treated  as  a 
^eoL!^    ^      rebel.    He  yielded ;  and  for  a  couple  of  conntry 

houses  and  two  life-annuities  the  crown  of  Spain 
and  the  Indies  was  renounced  in  favour  of  Napoleon  by 
father  and  son. 

The  crown  had  indeed  been  won  without  a  battle.    That 
there  remained  a  Spanish  nation  ready  to  fight  to  the  death 

for  its  independence  was  not  a  circumstance 
National  which  Napoleon  had  taken  into  account.    His 

^uiiards.         experience  had  as  yet  taught  him  of  no  force  but 

that  of  Governments  and  annies.    In  the  larger 

States,  or  groups  of  States,  which  had  hitherto  been  the  spoil 

of  France,  the  sense  of  nationality  scarcely  existed.    Italy 

had  felt  it  no  disgrace  to  pass  under  the  rule  of  Napoleon. 

The  Germans  on  both  sides  of  the  Rhine  knew  of  a  fatherland 

only  as  an  arena  of  the  keenest  jealousies.    In  Prussia  and  in 

Austria  the  bond  of  citizenship  was  far  less  the  love  of 

country  than  the  habit  of  obedience  to  government.    England 

and  Russia,  where  patriotism  existed  in  the  sense  in  which  it 

existed  in  Spain,  had  as  yet  been  untouched  by  French  armies. 

Judging  from  the  action  of  the  Germans  and  the  Italians, 

Napoleon  might  well  suppose  that  in  settling  with  the  Spanish 

Government  he  had  also  settled  with  the  Spanish  people,  or, 

at  the  worst,  that  his  troops  might  have  to  fight  some  fanatical 

peasants,    like    those   who    resisted    the    expulsion    of   the 

I  Bourbons  from   Naples.      But  the  Spanish  nation  was  no 

/  mosaic  of  political  curiosities  like  the  Holy  Roman  Empire, 

/   and  no  divided  and  oblivious  family  like  the  population  of 

*    Italy.    Spain,  as  a  single  nation  united  under  its  King,  had 

■  once  played  the  foremost  part  in  Europe :  when  its  grandeur 

departed,  its  pride  had  remained  behind :  the  Spaniard,  in  all 

his  torpor  and   impoverishmenti  retained   the   impulse   of 
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boDoor,  the  spirited  self-respect,  which  periods  of  national 
greatness  leave  behind  them  among  a  race  capable  of  cherish- 
ing their  memory.  Nor  had  those  influences  of  a  common 
European  culture,  which  directly  opposed  themselves  to 
patriotism  in  Germany,  affected  the  home-bred  energy  of 
Spaio.  The  temper  of  mind  which  could  find  satisfaction  in 
the  revival  of  a  form  of  Greek  art  when  Napoleon's  cavalry 
were  scouring  Germany,  or  which  could  inquire  whether 
mankind  would  not  profit  by  the  removal  of  the  barriers 
between  nations,  was  unknown  among  the  Spanish  people. 
Their  feeling  towards  a  foreign  invader  was  less  distant  from 
that  of  African  savages  than  from  that  of  the  civilised  and 
literary  nations  which  had  fallen  so  easy  a  prey  to  the  French. 
Government,  if  it  had  degenerated  into  everything  that  was 
contemptible,  had  at  least  failed  to  reduce  the  people  to  the 
passive  helplessness  which  resulted  from  the  perfection  of 
nniformity  in  Prussia.  Provincial  institutions,  though  cor- 
nipted,  were  not  extinguished ;  provincial  attachments  and 
prejudices  existed  in  unbounded  strength.  Like  the  passion 
of  the  Spaniard  for  his  native  district,  his  passion  for  Spain 
'^as  of  a  blind  and  furious  character.  Enlightened  conviction, 
though  not  altogether  absent,  had  small  place  in  the  Spanish 
var  of  defence.  Religious  fanaticism,  hatred  of  the  foreigner, 
delight  in  physical  barbarity,  played  their  full  part  by  the 
side  of  nobler  elements  in  the  struggle  for  national  inde- 
pendence. 

The  captivity  of  Ferdinand,  and  the  conflict  of  Murat's 
troops  with  the  inhabitants  of  Madrid,  had  become  known  in 
tbe  Spanish  cities  before  the  middle  of  May.    On 
^e  20th  of  the  same  month  the    Gaceta   an-     ^''^'"Sjjf 
nounced  the  abdication  of  the  Bourbon  family.     i&S."'    *^' 
Nothing  more  was  wanting  to  throw  Spain  into 
tumult.    The  same  irresistible  impulse  seized  provinces  and 
cities  separated    by  the  whole   breadth  of    the   Peninsula. 
Without  communication,  and  without  the  guidance  of  any 
central  authority,  the  Spanish  people  in  every  part  of  the 
•^ngdom  armed  themselves  against  the  usurper.     Carthaii^ena 
^oseonthe  22  )d.     Valencia  forced  its  rnagistratLSto  proclaim 
'^g  Ferdinand  on  the  23rd.     Two  days  later  the  mountain- 
district  of  Asturias,   with  a  population    of  half    a  million, 
formally  declared  war  on  Napoleon,  and  despatched  envoys 
^  Great  Britain  to  ask  for  assistance.  On  the  26th,  Santander 
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and  Seville,  on  opposite  sides  of  the  Peninsula,  joined  the 
national  movement.  Corunna,  Badajoz,  and  Granada  de- 
clared themselves  on  the  Feast  of  St.  Ferdinand,  the  30th  of 
May.  Thus  within  a  week  the  entire  country  was  in  arms, 
except  in  those  districts  where  the  presence  of  French  troops 
rendered  revolt  impossible.  The  action  of  the  insuiigents  was 
everywhere  the  same.  They  seized  upon  the  arms  and 
munitions  of  war  collected  in  the  magazines,  and  forced  the 
magistrates  or  commanders  of  towns  to  place  themselves  at 
their  head.  Where  the  latter  resisted,  or  were  suspected  of 
treachery  to  the  national  cause,  they  were  in  many  cases  put 
to  death.  Committees  of  Government  were  formed  in  the 
principal  cities,  and  as  many  armies  came  into  being  as  there 
were  independent  centres  of  the  insurrection. 

Napoleon  was    in    the    meantime  collecting  a   body  of 
prelates  and   grandees  at  Bayonne,  under  the  pretence  of 

consulting  the  representatives  of  the  Spanish 
^iSlwJat  nation.  Half  the  members  of  the  intended 
^yo""|'  Assembly  received  a  personal  summons  from  the 

Emperor;   the  other  half  were  ordered  to  be 


chosen  by  popular  election.  When  the  order,  however, 
issued  from  Bayonne,  the  country  was  already  in  full  revolt. 
Elections  were  held  only  in  the  districts  occupied  by  the 
French,  and  not  more  than  twenty  representatives  so  elected 
proceeded  to  Bayonne.  The  remainder  of  the  Assembly, 
which  numbered  in  all  ninety-one  persons,  was  composed  of 
courtiers  who  had  accompanied  the  Royal  Family  across  the 
Pyrenees,  and  of  any  Spaniards  of  distinction  upon  whom 

the  French  could  lay  their  hands.  Joseph  Bona- 
Joseph  parte  was  brought  from  Naples  to  receive  the 

nulde^TnV         crown   of  Spain.*      On  the   15th  of  June   the 

Assembly  of  the  Notables  was  opened.  Its  dis- 
cussions followed  the  order  prescribed  by  Napoleon  on  all 
similar  occasions.  Articles  disguising  a  central  absolute 
power  with  some  pretence  of  national  representation  were 
laid  before  the  Assembly,  and  adopted  without  criticism. 
Except  in  the  privileges  accorded  to  the  Church,  little 
indicated  that  the  Constitution  of  Bayonne  was  intended  for 
the  Spanish  rather  than  for  any  other  nation.  Its  political 
forms  were  as  valuable  or  as  valueless  as  those  which  Napo- 
leon had  given  to  his  other  client  States;   its  principles  of 

*  Miot  de  Melito,  ii,  ch.  7.    Murat  was  made  Kin^  of  Napiet. 
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social  order  were  those  which  even  now  despotism  could  not 
dissever  from  French  supremacy — the  abolition  of  feudal 
services,  equality  of  taxation,  admission  of  all  ranks  to  public 
employment.  Titles  of  nobility  were  preserved,  the  privileges 
of  nobiUty  abolished.  One  genuine  act  of  homage  was  ren- 
dered to  the  national  character.  The  Catholic  religion  was 
declared  to  be  the  only  one  permitted  in  Spain. 

While  Napoleon  was  thus  emancipating  the  peasants  from 
the  nobles,  and  reconciling  his  supremacy  with  the  claims  of 
the  Church,  peasants  and  townspeople  were  flocking  to  arms 
at  the  call  of  the  priests,  who  so  little  appreciated  the  ortho- 
doxy of  their  patron  as  to  identify  him  in  their  manifestos 
with  Calvin,  with  the  Antichrist,  and  with  Apollyon.*    The 
Emperor  underrated  the  military  efficiency  of 
the  national  revolt,  and  contented  himself  with    Attempts  ( f 
sending  his  lieutenants  to  repress  it,  while  he    i[ip5^1^"the 
himself,  expecting  a  speedy  report  of  victory,    Spanish  rising. 
remained  in  Bayonne.    Divisions  of  the  French 
army  moved  in  all  directions  against  the  insurgents.     Dupont 
was  ordered  to  march  upon  Seville  from  the  capital,  Moncey 
npon  Valencia ;  Marshal  Bessi^res  took  command  of  a  force 
intended  to  disperse  the  main  army  of  the  Spaniards,  which 
threatened  the  roads  from  the  Pyrenees  to  Madrid.    The  first 
encounters  were  all  favourable  to  the  practised  French  troops ; 
yet  the  objects  which  Napoleon  set  before  his  generals  were 
not  achieved.     Moncey  failed  to  reduce  Valencia;    Dupont 
found  himself  outnumbered  on  passing  the  Sierra  Morena, 
and  had  to  retrace  his  steps  and  halt  at  Andujar,  where  the 
road  to  Madrid  leaves  the  valley  of  the  Guadalquivir.    With- 
out sustaining  any  severe  loss,  the   French  divisions  were 
disheartened    by   exhausting  and    resultless    marches;    the 
Spaniards  gained  new  confidence  on  each  successive  day 
which  passed  without  inflicting  upon  them  a  defeat.     At 
length,  however,  the  commanders  of  the  northern  army  were 
forced  by  Marshal  Bessi^res  to  fight  a  pitched  battle  at  Rio 
Seco,  on  the  west  of  ValladoUd  (July  13th).    Bessi^res  won  a 
complete  victory,  and  gained  the  lavish  praises  of  his  master 
for  a  battle  which,  according  to  Napoleon's  own  conception, 
^ded  the  Spanish  war   by  securing  the   roads   from   the 
lyenees  to  Madrid. 
Hever  had  Napoleon  so  gravely  mistaken  the  true  charac* 

*  Baumgartwi,  i.  a4a. 


ter  of  a  campaign.  The  vitality  of  the  Spanidi  insonedioa 
lay  not  in  the  support  of  the  capital,  which  had  never  passed 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  French,  but  in  the  very  independence 
of  the  several  provincial  movements.  Unlike  Vienna  and 
Berlin,  Madrid  might  be  held  by  the  French  without  the  loss 
being  felt  by  their  adversary;  Cadix,  Comnna,  Lisbon,  were 
equally  serviceable  bases  for  the  insurrection.  The  victmy 
of  Marshal  Bessi^res  in  the  north  preserved  the  communi- 
cation between  France  and  Madrid,  and  it  did  nothing  moie. 
It  failed  to  restore  the  balance  of  military  force  in  the  sooth 
of  Spain,  or  to  affect  the  operations  of  the  Spanish  troops 
which  were  now  closing  round  Dupont  upon  the  Gnadal* 

quivir.  On  the  Z5th  of  July  Dupont  was  at- 
^SS^.^     tacked  at  Andujar  by  greatiy  superior  foioes. 

His  lieutenant,  Vedel,  knowing  the  Spaniards  to 
be  engaged  in  a  turning  movement,  made  a  long  march 
northwards  in  order  to  guard  the  line  of  retreat.  In  his 
absence  the  position  of  Baylen,  immediately  in  Dupont's  reari 
was  seized  by  the  Spanish  general  Reding.  Dupont  dis- 
covered himself  to  be  surrounded.  He  divided  his  army  into 
two  columns,  and  moved  on  the  night  of  the  i8th  from 
Andujar  towards  Baylen,  in  the  hope  of  overpowering^ 
Reding*s  division.  At  daybreak  on  the  19th  the  positions  of 
Reding  were  attacked  by  the  French.  The  struggle  con- 
tinued until  mid-day,  though  the  French  soldiers  sank  ex- 
hausted  with  thirst  and  with  the  burning  heat.  At  length  the 
sound  of  cannon  was  heard  in  the  rear.  Castanos,  the 
Spanish  general  commanding  at  Andujar,  had  discovered 
Dupont's  retreat,  and  pressed  behind  him  with  troops  fresh 

and  unwearied  by  conflict.  Further  resistance 
CaptuUtion  was  hopeless.  Dupont  had  to  negotiate  for  a 
July  ^9^"*  surrender.    He  consented  to  deliver  up  VedePs 

division  as  well  as  his  own,  although  Vedel's 
troops  were  in  possession  of  the  road  to  Madrid,  the  Spanish 
commander  promising,  on  this  condition,  that  the  captives 
should  not  be  retained  as  prisoners  of  war  in  Spain,  but  be 
permitted  to  return  by  sea  to  their  native  country.  The 
entire  army  of  Andalusia,  numbering  23,000  men,  thus  passed 
into  the  hands  of  an  enemy  whom  Napoleon  had  not 
believed  to  possess  a  military  existence.  Dupont's  anxiety 
to  save  something  for  France  only  aggravated  the  extent  of 
the  calamity ;  for  the  Junta  of  Seville  declined  to  ratify  the 
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terms  of  the  capitulation,  and  the  prisoners,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  superior  officers,  were  sent  to  the  galleys  at  Cadiz. 
The  victorious  Spaniards  pushed  forwards  upon  Madrid. 
King  Joseph,  who  had  entered  the  city  only  a  week  before, 
had  to  fly  from  his  capital.  The  whole  of  the  French  troops 
in  Spain  were  compelled  to  retire  to  a  defensive  position  upon 
the  Ebro. 

The  disaster  of  Baylen  did  not  come  alone.    Napoleon's 
attack  upon  PortugaT  Ead  brought  him  within  the  striking- 
range  of  Great  Britain.    On  the  ist  of  August 
an  English  army,  commanded   by  Sir  Arthur    Weiie«i«yUids 
Wellesley,  landed  on  the   Portuguese  coast  at    Aug.  z^iBoS. 
the  mouth  of  the  Mondego.     Junot,  the  first 
invader  of  the  Peninsula,  was  still  at   Lisbon;    his  forces 
in  occupation  of  Portugal  numbered  nearly  30,000  men,  but 
they  were  widely  dispersed,  and  he  was  unable  to  bring  more 
than  13,000  men  into  the  field  against  the  16,000  with  whom 
Wellesley  moved  upon  Lisbon.    Junot  advanced  to  meet  the 
invader.    A  battle  was  fought  at  Vimieiro,  thirty 
miles  north  of  Lisbon,  on  the  21st  of  August.        Aii*i7; 
The  victory  was  gained  by  the  British ;  and  had 
the  first  advantage  been  followed  up,  Junot*s  army  would 
s<^cely  have  escaped  capture.    But  the  command  had  passed 
out  of  Wellesley's  hands.     His  superior  officer.  Sir  Harry 
Barrard,  took  up  the  direction  of  the  army  immediately  the 
hattle  ended,  and  Wellesley  had  to  acquiesce  in  a  suspension 
of  operations  at  a  moment  when  the  enemy  seemed  to  be 
^thin  his  grasp.    Junot  made  the  best  use  of  his  reprieve. 
He  entered  into  negotiations  for  the  evacuation  of  Portugal, 
and  obtained  the  most  favourable  terms  in  the 
Convention  of  Cintra,  signed  on  the  30th  of    Q^^^Alig"^ 
August.    The  French  army  was  permitted  to 
return  to  France  with  its  arms  and  baggage.    Wellesley,  who 
had  strongly  condemned  the  inaction  of  his  superior  officers 
^er  the  battle  of  the  21st,  agreed  with  them  that,  after 
the  enemy  had  once  been  permitted  to  escape,  the  evacuation 
of  Portugal  was  the  best  result  which  the  English  could 
obtain  •  Junot*s  troops  were  accordingly  conveyed  to  French 
ports  at  the  expense  of  the  British  Government,  to  the  great 
^pleasure  of  the  public,  who  expected  to  see  the  marshal 
*^  lu8  army  brought   prisoners   into    Portsmouth.     The 
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Eajjliah  wen  u  fll-bnmoored  with  their  vletoiy  m  the  Ftnid 

whh  their  defeat.  When  oo  the  point  of  aending  Jnnot  to  i 
court-martial  for  hla  capltnlatlon,  Naptdeon  learnt  that  flk 
British  Govcmmeat  had  oidered  Ita  own  generab  to  b 
brought  to  trial  for  penmtting  the  enemy  to  etcape  tboo. 

If  the  Convention  of  Clntta  gained  littlaj^ory  for  En^asd 
the  tidings  of  the  auccessful  nprising  of  the  Spanish  paopl 

against  Napoleon,  and  tA  Dapont'a  oapitnlatia 
su^bfiUu  ^  Baylen,  created  the  deepest  impression  I 
oaEuoiib         every  country  of  Enrope  that  still  entertalnei 

the  thought  of  resistance  to  France.  Tbe  fin 
great  disaster  had  befallen  Napoleon's  arms.  It  had  bee 
inflicted  by  a  nation  without  a  government,  without  a  poUq 
without  a  plan  beyond  that  of  tbe  liberation  of  its  btberiait 
from  the  foreigner.  What  Coalition  after  Coalition  bad  EkUe 
to  eflect,  the  patriotism  and  energy  of  a  single  people  deeerte 
by  its  rulers  seemed  about  to  accomplish.  The  victny  <rf  ffa 
regular  troops  at  Baylen  was  but  a  part  of  that  great  natfom 
movement  in  which  every  isolated  outbreak  had  had  U 
share  in  dividing  and  paralysing  the  Emperor's  faro 
The  capacity  of  untrained  popular  levies  to  resist  practise 
troops  mi|;ht  be  exaggerated  in  the  first  outburst  of  wondc 
and  admiration  caused  by  the  Spanish  rising ;  but  the  difEH 
ence  made  in  the  nature  of  tbe  struggle  by  the  spirit  of  popi 
lar  resentment  and  determination  was  one  upon  whic 
mistake  was  impossible.  A  sudden  light  broke  in  upon  th 
politicians  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  and  explained  the  powei 
leesness  of  those  Coalitions  in  which  the  wars  bad  always  bee 
the  affair  of  the  Cabinets,  and  never  the  affair  of  the  peopli 
'  What  the  Spanish  nation  had  effected  for  itself  againi 
Napoleon  was  not  impossible  for  the  German  nation,  if  one 
a  national  movement  like  that  of  Spain  sprang  up  among  tfa 
German  race.  "  I  do  not  see,"  wrote  Bliicber  some  tin 
afterwards,  "  why  we  should  not  think  ourselves  as  good  s 
the  Spaniards."    The  best  men  in  the  Austrian  and  Prussia 

Governments  began  to  look  forward  to  tfa 
Wii-^tty  in  kindling  of  popular  spirit  as  the  surest  mear 
Pniuii.  for  combating  the  tyranny  of  Napoleon.  Mibtar 

preparations  were  pushed  forward  in  Austlj 
with  unprecedented  energy  and  on  a  scale  rivalling  that  ( 
France  itself.  In  Prussia  the  party  of  Stein  determined  upo 
a  renewal  of  the  war,  and  decided  to  risk  the  extincticm  of  tfa 
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issian  State  rather  than  submit  to  the  extortions  by  which 
^  si^poleon    was    completing    the   ruin  of  their 
«^c>Kmtry.    It  was  among  the  patriots  of  Northern     ^^^^^ 
^^^nnany  that  the  course  of  the  Spanish  struggle 
^ recited  the  deepest  emotion,  and  gave  rise    to    the  most 
r^tsolute  purpose  of  striking  for  European  liberty. 

Since  the  nominal  restoration  of  peace  between  France 

s^rid  Prussia  by  the  cession  of  half  the  Prussian  kingdom,  not 

A>     month  had  passed  without  the  infliction  of  some  gross 

injustice  upon  the  conquered  nation.    The  evacuation  of  the 

crountry  had  in  the  first  instance  been  made  conditional  upon 

ttie  payment  of  certain  requisitions  in  arrear.    While  the 

a.xr)ount  of  this  sum  was  being  settled,  all  Prussia,  except 

ICiJnigsberg,  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  and  157,000 

I^rench  soldiers  lived  at  free  quarters  upon  the  unfortunate 

inliabitants.    At  the  end  of  the  year  1807  King  Frederick 

^''illiam  was  informed  that,    besides   paying  to    Napoleon 

^0,000,000  francs  in  money,  and  ceding   domain  lands  of 

the  same  value,  he  must  coutinue  to  support  40,000  French 

troops  in  five  garrison-towns  upon  the  Oder.     Such  was  the 

'dismay  caused  by  this    announcement,   that   Stein  quitted 

^onigsberg,  now  the  seat  of  government,  and  passed  three 

fTionths  at   the  head-quarters  of  the  French  at  Berlin,  en- 

<^eavouring  to  frame  some  settlement  less  disastrous  to  his 

Country.     Count  Dam,  Napoleon's  administrator  in  Prussia, 

treated  the  Minister  with  respect,  and  accepted  his  proposal 

^or  the  evacuation  of  Prussian  territory  on  payment  of  a  fixed 

^Um  to  the  French.     But  the  agreement  required  Napoleon's 

ratification,  and  for  this  Stein  waited  in  vain.* 

Month  after  month  dragged  on,  and  Napoleon  made  no 
^ply.    At  length  the  victories  of  the  Spanish  insurrection  in 
the  summer  of  1808  forced  the  Emperor  to  draw  in  his  troops 
from  beyond  the   Elbe.     He  placed  a  bold  front  upon  his 
necessities,  and  demanded  from  the  Prussian  Government,  as 
the  price  of  evacuation,  a  still  larger  sum  than  that  which 
had  been  named  in  the  previous  winter :  he  insisted  that  the 
Prussian  army  should  hcjimitcd  to  40,000  jncn, 
aifiT  ""ttie '"'formation    of   the    Landwchr,  abap •     Hemands  of 
flbirei(Tr*and  5e  required  the  support  of  a  Pxiia-    SepT.TSb. 
g^an  tOf^  01  io>ooaip(tfjft,'jfi  ijp^  cv;ent  ,gj[hn»*vti^'^^^^ 
bTealaiTji'out'l5etween  France  and  Austria.     Not  even  on  these 

*  HuasMrr,  iU.  13^     Secley,  i.  480. 
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conditions  was  Prussia  offered  the  complete  evacuation 
of  her  territory,  ^^aftgleonstill  insisted  on  holding  the  three 
principal  ii^T\x^s^s.  nn  tK^TOgrjjyjth'  a  garrison  cA  io.qqq 
"men.  Such  was  the  treaty  proposed  to  the  Prussian  Court 
"(September,  1808)  at  a  time  when  every  soldierly  spirit  thrilled 
with  the  tidings  from  Spain,  and  every  statesman  was  con- 
vinced by  the  events  of  the  last  few  months  that  Napoleon's 
treaties  were  but  stages  in  a  progression  of  wrongs.  Stein 
and  Scharnhorst  urged  the  King  to  arm  the  nation  for  a 
struggle  as  desperate  as  that  of  Spain,  and  to  delay  only 
until  Napoleon  himself  was  busied  in  the  warfare  of  the 
Peninsula.  Continued  submission  was  ruin;  revolt  was  at 
least  not  hopeless.  However  forlorn  the  condition  of  Prussia, 
its  alliances  were  of  the  most  formidable  character.  Austria 
was  arming  without  disguise;  Great  Britain  had  intervened 
in  the  warfare  of  the  Peninsula  with  an  efficiency  hitherto 
unknown  in  its  military  operations ;  Spain,  on  the  estimate  of 
Napoleon  himself,  required  an  army  of  200,000  men.  Since 
the  beginning  of  the  Spanish  insurrection  Stein 
Stein  urges  y^^^  occupicd  himself  with  the  organisation  of  a 
general  outbreak  throughout  Northern  Germany. 
Rightly  or  wrongly,  he  believed  the  train  to  be  now  laid,  and 
encouraged  the  King  of  Prussia  to  count  upon  the  support  of 
a  popular  insurrection  against  the  French  in  all  the  territories 
which  they  had  taken  from  Prussia,  from  Hanover,  and  from 
Hesse. 

In  one  point  alone  Stein  was  completely  misinformed.  He 
believed  that  Alexander,  in  spite  of  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit, 
would  ^^befliivilling  to  see  the  storm  burst  upon  Napoleon, 
and  that  in  the  event  of  another  general  war  the  forces  of 
Russia  would  more  probably  be  employed  against  France 
than  in  its  favour.  The  illusion  was  a  fatal  one.  Alexander 
was  still  the  accomplice  of  Napoleon.  For  the  sake  of  the 
Danubian  Principalities,  Alexander  was  willing  to  hold  central 
Europe  in  check  while  Napoleon  crushed  the  Spaniards,  and 
to  stifle  every  bolder  impulse  in  the  simple  King  of  Prussia. 
Napoleon  himself  dreaded  the  general  explosion  of  Europe 
before  Spain  was  conquered,  and  drew  closer  to  his  Russian 
ally.  Difficulties  that  had  been  placed  in  the  way  of  the 
Russian  annexation  of  Roumania  vanished.  The  Czar  and 
the  Emperor  determined  to  display  to  all  Europe  the  intimacy 
of  their  union  by  a  festal  meeting  at  Erfurt  in  the  midst  Of 
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their  victims  and  their  dependents.  The  whole  tribe  of  vassal 
Gennan  sovereigns  was  summoned  to  the  meet- 
ing-place; representatives  attended  from  the  anyAkewinder 
Courts  of  Vienna  and  Berlin.  On  the  7th  of  Oc-  g««' »'  ^«. 
tober  Napoleon  and  Alexander  made  their  entry 
into  Erfurt.  Pageants  and  festivities  required  the  attendance 
of  the  crowned  and  titled  rabble  for  several  days ;  but  the 
only  serious  business  was  the  settlement  of  a  treaty  confirm- 
ing the  alliance  of  France  and  Russia,  and  the  notification  of 
the  Czar  to  the  envoy  of  the  King  of  Prussia  that  his  master 
must  accept  the  terms  demanded  by  Napoleon,  and  relinquish 
the  idea  of  a  struggle  with  France.*  Count  Goltz,  the 
Prussian  envoy,  unwillingly  signed  the  treaty  which  gave 
Prussia  but  a  partial  evacuation  at  so  dear  a  cost,  and  wrote 
to  the  King  that  no  course  now  remained  for  him  but  to 
abandon  himself  to  unreserved  dependence  upon  France,  and 
to  permit  Stein  and  the  patriotic  party  to  retire  from  the 
direction  of  the  State.  Unless  the  King  could  summon  up 
courage  to  declare  war  in  defiance  of  Alexander,  there  was,  in 
fact,  no  alternative  left  open  to  him.  Napoleon  had  discovered 
Stein's  plans  for  raising  an  insurrection  in  Germany  several 
weeics  before,  and  had  given  vent  to  the  most  furious  outburst 
of  wrath  against  Stein  in  the  presence  of  the  Prussian 
Ambassador  at  Erfurt.  If  the  great  struggle  on  which  Stein's 
whole  heart  and  soul  were  set  was  to  be  re- 
Suished,  if  Spain  was  to  be  crushed  before  no"J^'^** 
Prussia  moved  an  arm,  and  Austria  was  to  be  Proscribed  by 
Jeft  to  fight  its  inevitable  battle  alone,  then  the 
presence  of  Stein  at  the  head  of  the  Prussian  State  was 
only  a  snare  to  Europe,  a  peril  to  Prussia,  and  a  misery  to 
^self.  Stein  asked  for  and  received  his  dismissal.  (Nov. 
24. 1808.) 

Stein's  retirement  averted  the  wrath  of  Napoleon  from  the 
'^ng  of  Prussia ;  but  the  whole  malignity  of  that  Corsican 
mature  broke  out  against  the  high- spirited  patriot  as  soon  as 
fresh  victories  had  released  Napoleon  from  the  ill-endured 
iiecessity  of  self-control.  On  the  i6th  of  December,  when 
''ladrid  had  again  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  French, 

for  die  strikiag  part  played  at  Erfurt  by  Talleyrand  in  opposition  to  Napoleon 
**  Meuemich's  paper  of  December  4,  in  Beer,  p.  516.  It  seems  that  Napoleon 
*ttl>«d  to  involve  the  Cnur  in  active  measures  against  Austria,  but  was  thwarted  by 
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an  imperial  order  appeared,  which  gave  the  measure 
NapoIeon*s  hatred  of  the  fallen  Minister.  Stein  was  denoun* 
as  the  enemy  of  the  Empire ;  his  property  was  confiscat 
he  was  ordered  to  he  seized  by  the  troops  of  the  Emperoi 
his  allies  wherever  they  could  lay  their  hands  upon  him. 
in  the  days  of  Roman  tyranny,  the  west  of  Europe  could  i 
afford  no  asyhim  to  the  enemies  of  the  Emperor.  Russia  x 
Austria  remained  the  only  refuge  of  the  exile.  Stein  esca] 
into  Bohemia;  and,  as  the  crowning  humiliation  of 
Prussian  State,  its  police  were  forced  to  pursue  as  a  crimi 
the  statesman  whose  fortitude  had  still  made  it  possible 
the  darkest  days  for  Prussian  patriots  not  to  despair  of  tl 
country. 

Central  Europe  secured  by  the  negotiations  with  Alezan 
at  Erfurt,  Napoleon  was  now  able  to  place  himself  at 

head  of  the  French  forces  in  Spain  without  f 
Nap,Meon  of  any  immediate  attack  from  the  side  of  G 

?JoJ.,*i8c6!*"'     many.   Since  the  victory  of  Baylen  the  Spania 

had  made  little  progress  either  towards  gc 
government  or  towards  a  good  militar\'  administration.  T 
provincial  Juntas  had  consented  to  subordinate  themselvej 
a  central  committee  chosen  from  among  their  own  menibc 
but  this  new  supreme  authority,  which  held  its  meetings 
Aranjucz,  proved  one  of  the  worst  governments  that  even  Sp 
itself  had  ever  endured.   .It  numbered  thirty  persons,  twei 

eij^ht  of  whom  were  priests,  nbbtCS,  61^  oflicia 
Mistjovcm-  Its  qualities  were  those  engrained  in  bpan 
Spanish  Junta-    ofTicial  Hfo.    In  legislation  it  attempted  absolut 

nothing  but  the  restoration  of  the  Inquisit 
and  the  protection  of  Church  lands;  its  administration  1 
confined  to  a  fo(>lisli  interference  with  the  better  gener. 
and  the  acquisition  of  enormous  supplies  of  war  from  Gr 
Hriljiin,  which  were  either  stolen  bv  contractors  or  allo\ 
tv)  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  French.  While  the  members  of 
Junta  discussed  the  titles  of  honour  which  were  to  attach 
them  collectivelv  and  individuallv,  and  voted  themscl 
salaries  equal  to  those  of  Napoleon's  generals,  the  annies 
into  a  state  of  destitution  which  scarcely  any  but  Span 
troops  would  have  been  capable  of  enduring.  The  energ) 
the  humbler  classes  alone  prolonged  the  military  existence 
the  insurrection  ;  the  Government  organised  nothing,  comp 
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bended  nothing.  Its  part  in  the  national  movement  was 
confined  to  a  system  of  begging  and  boasting,  which  de- 
moralised the  Spaniards,  and  bewildered  the  agents  and 
generals  of  England  who  first  attempted  the  difificult  task  of 
assisting  the  Spaniards  to  help  themselves.  When  the  ap- 
proach of  army  after  army,  the  levies  of  Germany,  Poland, 
Holland,  and  Italy,  in  addition  to  Napoleon's  own  veteran 
troops  of  Austerlitz  and  Jena,  gave  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
some  idea  of  the  enormous  force  which  Napoleon  was  about 
to  throw  on  to  Spain,  the  Spanish  Government  could  form  no 
better  design  than  to  repeat  the  movement  of  Baylen  against 
Napoleon  himself  on  the  banks  of  the  Ebro. 

The  Emperor  for  the  first  time  crossed  the  Pyrenees  in  the 
beginning  of  November,  1808.  The  victory  of  the  Spaniards 
in  the  summer  had  forced  the  invaders  to  retire  into  the 
district  between  the  Ebro  and  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  Ebro 
now  foraied  the  dividing-line  between  the  hostile  armies.  It 
^as  the  intention  of  Napoleon  to  roll  back  the  extremes  of  the 
Spanish  line  to  the  east  and  the  west,  and,  breaking  through 
its  centre,  to  move  straight  upon  Burgos  and  Madrid.  The 
Spaniards,  for  their  part,  were  not  content  to  act  upon  the 
defensive.  When  Napoleon  arrived  at  Vittoria 
^  the  5th  of  November,  the  left  wing  of  the  fampaJjni 
Spanish  army  under  General  Blake  had  alread  ")  Nov.,  1808. ' 
received  orders  to  move  eastwards  from  i*ie 
opper  waters  of  the  Ebro,  and  to  cut  the  I  .ench  off  from  their 
communication  with  the  Pyrenees  The  movement  was 
exactly  that  which  Napoleon  desired;  for  in  executing  it, 
Plaice  had  only  to  march  far  enough  eastwards  to  find 
bimself  completely  surrounded  by  French  divisions.  A 
premature  movement  of  the  French  generals  themselves  alone 
saved  Blake  from  total  destruction.  He  was  attacked  and 
defeated  at  Espinosa,  on  the  upper  Ebro,  before  he  had 
advanced  far  enough  to  lose  his  line  of  retreat  (Nov.  10) ;  and, 
*fter  suffering  great  losses,  he  succeeded  in  leading  off  a 
'eninant  of  his  army  into  the  mountains  of  Asturias.  In  the 
^ntre,  Soult  drove  the  enemy  before  him,  and  captured 
"orgos.  Of  the  army  which  was  to  have  cleared  Spain  of  the 
^^rench,  nothing  now  remained  but  a  corps  on  the  right 
*t  Tudela,  commanded  by  Palafox.  The  destruction  of  this 
body  was  committed  by  the  Emperor  to  Lannes  and  Ney. 
^'ey  was  ordered  to  take  a  long  march  southwards  in  order  to 
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cat  off  the  retreat  of  the  SpaidaidB;  ba  fimnd  It'  li 
however,  to  esecnte  hia  much  wtttain  tbs  tinM  \ 
and  Palafox,  l>eatea  by  Lames  at  Tndela,  made  bdOA  h 
retreat  into  Saragossa.  A  series  of  accidenta  had  tliafc  mM 
the  divisions  of  the  Spanish  amqr  from  actnal  o^itBrt^  bi 
there  no  longer  existed  a  force  capable  of  meatliif  tfaa  <■>■ 
in  the  field.    Napoleon  moved  tannrA  from  BiK|te  ^c 

Madrid.  The  rest  of  his  maidi  waa  a  tilMai|iJ 
i*>pei«B  The  batteries  defending  thv  monntaiii-paai  i 

Dec  4.  Somo  Sierra  were  captnred  bya  charge  of  PoHi 

cavalry ;  and  the  capital  itself  snnoBdered,  afli 
a  short  artillery  fire,  on  the  4th  of  December,  four  wad 
after  the  opening  of  the  campaign. 

An  English  army  was  slowly  and  t>*bifiilly  "^fMrt^  t 
way  towards  the  Ebro  at  the  time  when  Napoleon  broke  I 

pieces  the  Spanish  line  of  defence.  On  the  tft 
~       '      '      of  October  Sir  John  Moore  had  aMonied  tti 

command  of  20,000  British  troops  at  Llaboi 

He  was  instructed  to  march  to  the  neigfabom 
hood  of  BurgoB,  and  to  co-operate  with  the  Spanish  general 
upon  the  Ebro.  According  to  the  habit  of  the  English,  n 
allowance  was  made  for  the  movements  of  the  enemy  irtiil 
their  own  were  under  consideration ;  and  the  moontaii 
country  which  Moore  had  to  traverse  placed  Additioni 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  an  expedition  at  least  a  month  to 
late  in  its  starting.  Moore  believed  it  to  be  impossible  t 
carry  his  artillery  over  the  direct  road  from  Lisbon  t 
Salamanca,  and  sent  it  round  by  way  of  Madrid,  while  h 
himself  advanced  (hrough  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  reaching  Salt 
nianca  on  the  13th  of  No^'elnbe^.  Here,  while  still  waitin 
for  his  artillery,  rumours  reached  him  of  the  destruction  ( 
Blake's  army  :^t  Espinosa,  and  of  the  fall  of  Buigos.  Late 
came  the  report  of  Palafox's  overthrow  at  Tudela.  Yet  ere 
now  Moore  could  get  no  trustworthy  information  from  tb 
Spanish  authorities.  He  remained  for  some  time  in  suspenM 
and  finally  determined  to  retreat  into  Portugal.  Orders  wee 
sent  to  Sir  David  Haird,  who  was  .ipproaching  with  reinforce 
nients  from  Coruima,  to  turn  hack  towards  the  norther 
coast.  Scarcely  had  Mnnre  (onnrd  this  decision,  whei 
despatches  arrived  from  Frere,  the  British  agent  at  Madrid 
Stating  that  the  Spaniards  were  about  to  defend  the  capital  ti 
the  last  extremity,  and  that  Moore  would  be  responsible  fo 
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the  niin  of  Spain  and  th6  disgrace  of  England  if  he  failed  to 

td^Quoe  to  its  relief.    To  the  great  joy  of  his  soldiers,  Moore 

ga?e  orders  for  a  forward  march.    The  army  advanced  upon 

VADadolid,  with  the  view  of  attacking  the  French  upon  their 

Itneofoommanication,  while  the  siege  of  the  capital  engaged- 

them  In  front.    Baird  was  again  ordered  southwards.    It  was 

not  until  the  14th  of  December,  ten  days  after  Madrid  had 

paased  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  that  Moore  received 

JDtelHgeoce  of  its  £all.    Neither  the  Spanish  Government  nor 

the  British  agent  who  had  caused  Moore  to  advance  took  the 

troabie  to  inform  him  of  the  surrender  of  the  capital ;   he 

learnt  it  from  an  intercepted  French  despatch.     From  the 

Mune  despatch  Moore  learnt  that  to  the  north  of  him,  at 

Sildtnhay  on  the  river  Carrion,  there  lay  a  comparatively 

nnall  French  force  under  the   command    of   Soult.     The 

lofonnation  was  enough  for  Moore,  heart-sick  at  the  mockery 

to  which  his  army  had  been  subjected,  and  burning   for 

decisive  action.    He  turned  northwards,  and  marched  against 

Sooh,  in  the  hope  of  surprising  him  before  the  news  of  his 

^ger  could  reach  Napoleon  in  the  capital. 

On  the  19th  of  December  a  report  reached  Madrid  that 
Moore  had  suspended  his  retreat  on   Portugal. 
Napoleon  instantly  divined  the  actual  movement    Napoleon 
^the  English,  and  hurried  from  Madrid  against    against 
^foore  at  the  head  of  40,000  men.     Moore  had    jj°*»™»  ^^ 
°^  Baird  on  the  20th  at  Mayorga ;  on  the  23rd 
^  united  British  divisions  reached  Sahagun,  scarcely  a  day's 
"^*rch  from   Soult  at   Saldanha.      Here  the   English  com- 
°^der  learnt  that   Napoleon    himself  was    on    his    track. 
^*cipe  was  a  question  of  hours.      Napoleon  had  pushed 
^^oss  the  Guadarama  mountains  in  forced  marches  through 
•^owand  storm.     Had  his  vanguard  been  able  to  seize  the 
"^dge  over  the  river  Esla  at  Benavente  before  the  English 
crossed  it,  Moore  would  have  been  cut  off  from  all  possibility 
^escape.    The  English  reached  the  river  first  and  blew  up 
^  bridge.    This  rescued  them  from  immediate 
^gcr.    The  defence  of  the  river  gave  Moore's    '^^En^'giUh.'*'* 
*"ny  a  start  which  rendered  the  superiority  of 
^^poleon's  numbers  of  little  effect.    For  a  while  Napoleon 
followed  Moore  towards  the  northern  coast.    On  the  ist  of 
January,  1809,  he  wrote  an  order  which  showed  that  he 
'ooked  upon  Moore's  escape  as  now  inevitable,  and  on  tbo 
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next  day  be  quitted  the  army,  leaviog  to  hla  marwhala  tb 
honour  of  toiling  after  Moore  to  the  coast,  and  of  aeiiiilj 
some  thousands  of  frozen  or  drunken  British  stragj^en 
Moore  himself  pushed  on  towards  Corunna  with  a  rapidit; 
which  was  dearly  paid  for  by  the  demoralisation  of  his  armj 
The  sufierings  and  the  excesses  of  the  troops  were  frigfatfinl 
only  the  rear-guard,  which  had  to  Csice  the  enemy,  pieaefvei 
soldierly  order.  At  length  Moore  found  it  necessary  to  hal 
and  take  up  position,  in  order  to  restore  the  disripliiw  of  hi 
army.  He  turned  upon  Soult  at  Lugo,  and  offered  battle  fa 
two  successive  days;  but  the  French  general  declined  ai 
engagement ;  and  Moore,  satisfied  with  having  recruited  hi 
troops,  continued  his  march  upon  Corunna.  Soolt  stil 
followed.  On  January  nth  the  English  army  reached  thi 
sea;  but  the  ships  which  were  to  convey  them  back  ti 
England  were  nowhere  to  be  seen.    A  battle  was  inevitabk 

and  Moore  drew  up  his  troops,  14,000  in  numbef 
^IC^sia"**    ®°  ^  range  of  low  hills  outside  the  town,  ti 

await  the  attack  of  the  French.  On  the  z6th 
when  the  fleet  had  now  come  into  harbour,  Soult  gave  battle 
The  French  were  defeated  at  every  point  of  their  attack 
Moore  fell  at  the  moment  of  his  victory,  conscious  that  th« 
army  which  he  had  so  bravely  led  had  nothing  more  to  feai 
The  embarkation  was  effected  that  night ;  on  the  next  day  th< 
fleet  put  out  to  sea. 

Napoleon  quitted  Spain  on  the   19th  of  January,   i8og 
leaving  his  brother  Joseph  again  in  possession  of  the  capita) 

and  an  army  of  300,000  men  under  the  bes 
NapolTOn  generals  of  France  engaged  with  the  remnant 

jan.^iQ.'Siolj,      of  a  defeated  force  which  had  never  reaches 

half  that  number.  No  brilliant  victories  re 
mained  to  be  won ;  no  enemy  remained  in  the  field  importan 
enough  to  require  the  presence  of  Napoleon.  Difficulties  0 
transit  and  the  hostility  of  the  people  might  render  th 
subjugation  of  Spain  a  slower  process  than  the  subjugation  0 
Prussia  or  Italy ;  but,  to  all  appearance,  the  ultimate  succes 
of  the  Emperor*s  plans  was  certain,  and  the  worst  that  la; 
before  his  lieutenants  was  a  series  of  wearisome  and  obscur 
exertions  against  an  inconsiderable  foe.  Yet,  before  th) 
Emperor  had  been  many  weeks  in  Paris,  a  report  reaches 
him  from  Marshal  Lannes'  which  told  of  some  strange  fom 
of  military  capacity  among  the  people  whose  armies  were  s< 
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contemptible  in  the    field.     The   city  of   Saragossa,  after 

successfully  resisting  its  besiegers  in  the  summer 

of  1808,  had  been  a  second  time  invested  after    Siege  of  Sam- 

toe  defeats  of  the    Spanish  armies   upon    the    1808.'       ' 

Ebro.*   The  besiegers  themselves  were  suffering 

from  extreme  scarcity  when,  on  the  22nd  of  January,  1809, 

Lamies  took  up  the  command.     Lannes  immediately  called 

up  all  the  troops  within  reach,  and  pressed  the  battering 

operations  with  the  utmost  vigour.    On  the  29th,  the  walls  of 

Saragossa  were  stormed  in  four  different  places. 

According  to  all  ordinary  precedents  of  war,  the  French 
were  now  in  possession  of  the  city.  But  the  besiegers  found 
that  their  real  work  was  only  beginning.  The  streets  were 
trenched  and  barricaded ;  ever>'  dwelling  was  converted  into 
a  fortress ;  for  twenty  days  the  French  were  forced  to  besiege 
house  by  house.  In  the  centre  of  the  town  the  popular 
leaders  erected  a  gallows,  and  there  they  hanged  every  one 
*ho  flinched  from  meeting  the  enemy.  Disease  was  added  to 
the  horrors  of  warfare.  In  the  cellars,  where  the  women  and 
children  crowded  in  filth  and  darkness,  a  malignant  pestilence 
hroke  out,  which,  at  the  beginning  of  February,  raised  the 
^Jeaths  to  five  hundred  a  day.  The  dead  bodies  were 
*inburied ;  in  that  poisoned  atmosphere  the  slightest  wound 
produced  mortification  and  death.  At  length  the  powers  of 
the  defenders  sank.  A  fourth  part  of  the  town  had  been  won 
hy  the  French ;  of  the  townspeople  and  peasants  who  were 
within  the  walls  at  the  beginning  of  the  siege,  it  is  said  that 
thirty  thousand  had  perished ;  the  remainder  could  only 
prolong  their  defence  to  fall  in  a  few  days  more  before  disease 
^"^  the  enemy.  Even  now  there  were  members  of  the  Junta 
^ho  wished  to  fight  as  long  as  a  man  remained,  but  they 
*ere  outnumbered.  On  the  20th  of  February  what  was  left 
of  Saragossa  capitulated.  Its  resistance  gave  to  the  bravest 
°^  Napoleon's  soldiers  an  impression  of  horror  and  dismay 
'^cw  even  to  men  who  had  passed  through  seventeen  years  of 
Evolutionary  warfare,  but  it  failed  to  retard  Napoleon's 
^^ies  in  the  conquest  of  Spain.  No  attempt  was  made  to 
relieve  the  heroic  or  ferocious  city.  Everywhere  the  tide  of 
French  conquest  appeared  to  be  steadily  making  its  advance. 
Soult  invaded  Portugal;  in  combination  with  him,  two 
^i^es  moved  from  Madrid  upon  the  southern  and  the  south- 
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western  provinces  of  Spain.     Oporto  fell  on  the  28th  o 

March ;  in  the  same  week  the  Spanish  forces  covering  tb 

south  were  decisively  beaten  at  Cindad  Real  am 

Defeats  of         at  MedelUn  upon  the  line  of  the  Gnadiana.   Thi 
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hopes  of  Eorope  felL  Spain  itself  could  eipec 
.  no  second  Saragossa.  It  appeared  as  if  tb 
complete  subjugation  of  the  Peninsula  could  now  only  bi 
dela3red  by  the  mistakes  of  the  French  generals  themaelvei 
and  by  the  untimely  removal  of  that  controlling  will  which  bai 
hitherto  made  every  movement  a  step  forward  ia  oonqaesl 


CHAPTER    IX. 

AulriapRfnring  for  war— The  war  to  be  one  on  belialf  of  the  German  Nation—* 

Patriotic  Movement  in  Prussia— £xpef-ted  Insurrection  in  North  Germany— 

Pbm^    of  Campaign— Austrian    Manifesto    to    the    Germans — Rising    of   th« 

Tyrolcse— Defeats  of  the  fArchduke  Charles  in  Bavaria— French  in  Vienna — 

Attempts  of  Ddmberg  and  Schill — Battle  of  Aspern  -  Second  Passage  of  the 

^^«he— Battle  of  Wagram— Armistice  of  Znaim— Austria  waiting  for  events— 

WeUe^leyb  Spain— He  gains  the  Battle  of  Talavera,  but  retreats— Expedition 

•jainst  Antwerp  fails — Austria  makcb  Peace — Treaty  of  Viejina — Real  Eflfects  of 

dw  War  of  1809 — Austria  after  1809 — Mettemich4-Marria$;e  of  Napoleon  with 

Maiie  Louise  —  Sever  mce  of  Napoleon  and  Alexander — Napoleon  annexes  the 

I*apal  States,  Holland,  La  Valais,  and  the  North  German   Coast— The  Napo- 

'•ooic  Empire  :  Its  Benefits  and  Wrongs — The  Czar  withdraws  from  Napoleon's 

Coromercul  System— War    with    Russia    immincnt--WcIlinfjton   in   Portugal: 

Lit>«  of  Torres  Vedras  ;  Ma<isena's  Campaign  of  1810,  and  retreat — Soult  in 

Aodalu^ia— Wellington's  Campaign  of  181 1 — Capture  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and 

Badajoi-Salamanca. 

Napoleon,  quitting  Spain  in  the  third  week  of  January,  1809, 
travelled  ^q  Paris  with    the    utmost    haste.       He    believed 
Austria  to  be  on  the  point  of  declaring  war  ;  and 
on  the  very  day  of  his  arrival  at  the  capital  he    Austria  prepar- 
called  out    the    contingents    of    the     Rhenish    is^^^*'' 
Federation.    In  the  course  of  the.  next  few  weeks, 
however,  he  formed  the  opinion  that   Austria  would  either 
decline  hostilities  altogether,  or  at  least  find  it  impossible  to 
declare  war  before  the  middle  of  May.     For  once  the  efforts 
of  Austria  outstripped  the  calculations  of  her  enemy.    Count 
Stadion,  the  earnest  and  enlightened  statesman  who  had  held 
power  in  Austria  since  the  Peace  of  Prcsburg,  had  steadily 
prepared  for  a  renewal  of  the  struggle  with  France.     He  was 
convinced  that  Napoleon  would  soon  enter  upon  new  enter- 
prises of  conquest,  and  still  farther  extend  his  empire  at  the 
expense  of  Austria,  unless  attacked  before  Spain  had  fallen 
under  his  dominion.     Metternich,  now  Austrian  Ambassador 
at  Paris,  reported  that   Napoleon   was  intending   to  divide 
Turkey  as  soon  as  he  had  conquered  Spain;  and,  although  he 
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advised  delay,  he  agreed  with  the  Cabinet  at  Vienna  tha 
Austria  must  sooner  or  later  strike  in  self-defence.*  Stadioi 
more  sanguine,  was  only  prevented  from  declaring  war  ii 
1808  by  the  counsels  of  the  Archduke  Charles  and  of  othe 
generals  who  were  engaged  in  bringing  the  immense  mass  0 
new  levies  into  military  formation.  Charles  himself  attachet 
little  value  to  the  patriotic  enthusiasm  which,  since  the  out 
break  of  the  Spanish  insurrection,  had  sprung  up  in  tb 
German  provinces  of  Austria.  He  saw  the  approach  of  wa 
with  more  apprehension  than  pleasure;  but,  however  fain 
his  own  hopes,  he  laboured  earnestly  in  creating  for  Anstrii 
a  force  far  superior  to  anything  that  she  had  possessed  before 
and  infused  into  the  mass  of  the  army  that  confident  anc 
patriotic  spirit  which  he  saw  in  others  rather  than  felt  in  him 

self.  ^Yj^lf  lv*pnT^piyipr  of  ^arrh^  T«r|Q  (^ngfria  hfid  fffJOifinr 
men  ready  to  take  the  fieid> 

The  war  How  breaking  out  was  to  be  a  war  for  the  Gennai 

nation,  as  the  struggle  of  the  Spaniards  had  been  a  stmgi^ 

for  Spain.  The  animated  appeals  of  the  Emperor*i 
The  war  of  18-9  generals  formed  a  singular  contrast  to  the  silena 
Germany!^  ^^    with  which  the  Austrian  Cabinet  had  hithertc 

entered  into  its  wars.  The  Hapsburg  sovereigi 
now  stood  before  the  world  less  as  the  inheritor  of  an  ancient 
empire  and  the  representative  of  the  Balance  of  Power  thai 
as  the  disinterested  champion  of  the  German  race.  On  th< 
part  of  the  Emperor  himself  the  language  of  devotion  foi 
Germany  was  scarcely  more  than  ironical.  Francis  belongec 
to  an  age  and  to  a  system  in  which  the  idea  of  nationalit} 
had  no  existence ;  and,  like  other  sovereigns,  he  regarded  his 
possessions  as  a  sort  of  superior  property  which  ought  to  b< 
defended  by  obedient  domestic  dogs  against  maraudin| 
foreign  wolves.  The  same  personal  view  of  public  afiain 
had  hitherto  satisfied  the  Austrians.  It  had  been  enough 
for  them  to  be  addressed  as  the  dutiful  children  of  a  wise 
and  affectionate  father.  The  Emperor  spoke  the  familial 
Viennese  dialect;  he  was  as  homely  in  his  notions  and  his 
prejudices  as  any  beerseller  in  his  dominions ;  his  subjects 
might  see  him  at  almost  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night;  and 
out  of  the  somewhat  tough  material  of  his  character  popular 
imagination  had  no  difHculty  in  framing  an  idol  of  parental 
geniality  and  wisdom.     Fifteen  years  of  failure  and  mis- 

*  Metteroich,  U.  14^ 
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"""^^^agement  had,  however,   impaired    the    beauty   of   the 

^^tHestic  fiction ;  and  although  old-fashioned  Austrians,  like 

"^ydn,  the  composer  of  the  Austrian  Hymn,  were  ready  to  go 

^^Wn  to  the  grave  invoking  a  blessing  on  their  gracious 

'^^er,  the  Emperor  himself  and  his  confidants  were  shrewd 

^ough  to    see    that    the    newly-excited  sense    of   German 

^triotism  would  put  them  in  possession  of  a  force  which 

^ey  could  hardly  evoke  by  the  old  methods. 

Ooe  element  of  reality  lay  in  the  professions  which  were 
^ot  for  the  most  part  meant  very  seriously.  There  was 
probably  now  no  statesman  in  Austria  who  any 
longer  felt  a  jealousy  of  the  power  of  Prussia.  "^IS" 
With  Count  Stadion  and  his  few  real  supporters 
the  restoration  of  Germany  was  a  genuine  and  deeply- 
cherished  desire;  with  the  majority  of  Austrian  politicians 
the  interests  of  Austria  herself  seemed  at  least  for  the  present 
to  require  the  liberation  of  North  Germany.  Thus  the 
impassioned  appeals  of  the  Archduke  Charles  to  all  men  of 
German  race  to  rise  against  their  foreign  oppressor,  and 
against  their  native  princes  who  betrayed  the  interests  of  the 
Fatherland,  gained  the  sanction  of  a  Court  hitherto  very 
httle  inclined  to  form  an  alliance  with  popular  agitation.  If 
the  chaotic  disorder  of  the  Austrian  Government  had  been 
better  understood  in  Europe,  less  importance  would  have 
been  attached  to  this  sudden  change  in  its  tone.  No  one  in 
the  higher  ranks  at  Vienna  was  bound  by  the  action  of  his 
colleagues.  The  Emperor,  though  industrious,  had  not  the 
capacity  to  enforce  any  coherent  system  of  government.  His 
brothers  caballe^  one  against  another,  and  against  the  persons 
who  figured  as  responsible  ministers.  State-papers  were 
brought  by  soldiers  to  the  Emperor  for  his  signature  without 
the  knowledge  of  his  advisers.  The  very  manifestos  which 
seemed  to  herald  a  new  era  for  Germany  owed  most  of  their 
vigour  to  the  literary  men  who  were  entrusted  with  their 
composition.* 

The  answer  likely  to  be  rendered  by  Germany  to  the  appeal 
of  Austria  was  uncertain.  In  the  Rhenish  y^dfrt^tion  t^**^** 
"t^TMjnflnnb^'*'^  '^igni  n^  liiegnntrnt  with  French  rule  anipng 
the  common  people;  but  the  official  class^sJWEax.iU?iy.ersaUy. 
onthesideof  Napoleon,  who  had  given  them  their  posts  and 
tEeu^  salaries ;  while  the  troops,  and  especially  the  officers,  who 

*  Gcntx,  Tagebilcher,  L  6a 
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reawmbered  tbe  time  when  they  luul  been  mocked  by  the 
AiiBtriuiaBs'*Iur]eqtiin8"  and  "ncMe-ba^a,"  were  won  Iqr  tba 

IdndnMs  of  tbe  gnat  conqnccor,  «4io  ocgeiUMd 
m'i'mi'ii^iiiiIi  *^°''*  u»der  flw  hande  of  Us  owa  {enenle,  and 
OuMMTDB  gave  then  ttwoompanimddp  of  his  own  Tlctoci- 
Si^Sl^         oas  legknts.    Little  conld  be  expected  from  di» 

tricts  where  to  tba  nuus  of  tbe  popnlatkn  tbe  idd 
rfglme  of  German  independence  had  meant  nothing  macs 
than  attendance  at  'the  manor-conrt  ctf  a  Imi^it,  or  Am 
occarional  spectacle  of  a  dncal  wedding,  or  a  defennd 
interest  in  the  droning  jobber;  of  eome  hereditaiy  town- 
councillor.  Id  Northern  Germany  there  was  br  more 
prospect  of  a  oationAl  insunectioo.  There  the  qiiitt  of 
Stdn  and  of  those  who  had  worlrad  with  him  was  "ir'*'g 
itself  felt,  in  spite  of  the  fall  of  the  Hiniater.    Schanhont's 

reforms  had  made  the  Pnuaian  army  a  school  of 
ftert°''g  .  patriotism,  and  the  work  of  statesmen  and 
Fi^iMri     "       soldiers  was  promoted  by  men  who   spoke  to 

the  feelings  and  the  intelligence  of  the  nation. 
Literature  lost  its  indifference  to  nationality  and  to  home. 
The  philosopher  Fichte,  the  poet  Amdt,  the  theologian 
Schleiermacher  pressed  the  claims  of  Germany  and  of  tbe 
manlier  virtues  upon  a  middle  class  singularly  open  to  Uteraiy 
influences,  singularly  wanting  in  the  experience  and  the 
Impnlses  of  active  public  life."  In  the  Kingdom  of  Westphalia 
preparations  for  an  insurrection  against  the  French  were 
made  by  ofhcers  who  had  served  in  the  Prussian  and  the 
Hesdan  armies.  In  Prussia  itself,  by  the  side  of  many  nobler 
agencies,  the  newly-founded  Masonic  society  of  tbe  Tngend- 
Imnd,  or  League  of  Virtue,  made  the  cause  of  the  Fstheriand 
popular  among  thousands  to  whom  it  was  an  agreeable  novelty 
to  belong  to  any  society  at  all.  No  spontaneous,  Irrealstibla 
uprising,  like  that  which  Europe  had  seen  in  the  Spanish 
Peninsula,  was  to  be  expected  among  the  nnimpnlsive 
population  of  the  North  German  plains;  but  the  miiltaiy 
oirclss  of  Prussia  were  generally  in  favour  of  war,  and  an 
Insarrection  of  the  population  west  of  the  Elbe  was  not 
improbable  in  the  event  of  Napoleon's  army  being  defeated 
by  Austria  in  the  field.  King  Frederick  William,  too  timid  to 
resolve  upon  war  himself,  too  timid  even  to  look  with 
satisfaction  upon  the  trald  attitude  of  Austria,  had  every 
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-^suin  for  striking,  if  once  the  balance  should  incline 
^^^nst  Napoleon  :  even  against  his  own  inclination  it  was 
^  ~        le  that  tlie  axdour  of  his  soldiers  might  force  him  into 


So  strong  were  the  hopes  of  a  general  rising  in  Northern 

^«nnany,   tha.t    the    Austrian    Government  to  some   extent 

^ased  its   plans    for   the  campaign  on  this  event.      In  the 

Ordinary  course  of  hostilities  between  France  and  Austria  the 

line  of  operations   in   Germany  is  the  valley  of 

the  Danube  ;     but    in  preparing  for  the  war  of       ^"^  ^ 

1 809  the  Austrian  GoverjiuiSfflLinassedJtaJattS^ 

in  the  nortli-^vest    of  Bohemia,  with  the  object  of  throwing 

tTgm  flii^A/^lv   upon  Central  f;<*rmany     tHa  French  troops 

which  were   ii6'w    evacuating  Prussia  were  still  on  their  way 

westwards  at    the  time  when  Austria  was  ready  to  open  the 

campaign.     Pavoust,  with  about  60,000  men,  was  \i^  N[Q|-H|f»m  , 

Bavaria,   separatea    by  a  great   distance  from~thg,jDfiarest 

Ir  rtncb  divisions  In  fiaaen  jmd^gn  the  Ktiine.     by  a  sudden 

incursion  ot   the  main  army^of  Austria  Across  the  Bohemian 

mountains,   followed  by  an  uprising  in  Northern  Germany, 

Davoust  and  his  scattered  detachments  could  hardly  escape 

destruction.      Such  was  the  original  plan  of  the  campaign, 

and  it  was   probably  a  wise  one  in  the  present  exceptional 

superiority  of  the  Austrian  preparations  over  those  of  France. 

For  the   first    time  since  the  creation  of  the  Consulate  it 

appeared    as    if  the  opening  advantages  of   the  war    must 

inevitably    he    upon   the  side    of   the    enemies    of    France. 

Napoleon  had  underrated  both  the  energy  and  the  resources 

ol.his  ^dversary^     By  the    mi33Te    of    March,    when    the 

Xustrians  were  ready  to  descend  upon  Davoust  from  Bohemia, 

Napoleon's  first  troops  had  hardly  crossed  the  Rhine.    JFoy- 

t^ately.-for -tha  Fr^nrh  rrtrnm^Mfif^.  thf*  Austrian  Govem- 

ment,  at  the  moment  of  delivering  its  well-planned  blow,  was 

8ei2ed_  w3H  TeajC^jBLt-  its    own.  boldness.      Recollections    of 

Hohenlinden  and  Ulm  filled  anxious  minds  with  the  thought 

that  the  valley  of  the  Danube  was  insufficiently  defended; 

and  on  the  20th  of  March,  when  the  army  was  on  the  point  of 

breaking  into  Northern  Bavaria,  orders  were  given  to  divert 

the  line  of  march  to  the  south,  and  to  enter  the  Rhenish 

Confederacy  by  the  roads  of  the  Danube  and  the  Inn.    Thus 

the  fruit  of  so    much    energy,  and    of    the    enemy's    rare 

peglectfuhiess,  was  sacrificed  at  the  last  moment.     It  was  not 
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until  the  9th  of  April  that  the  Austrian  movement  southward 
was  completed,  and  that  the  army  lay  upon  the  line  of  the 
Inn,  ready  to  attack  Napoleon  in  the  territory  of  his  principal 
German  ally. 

The  proclamations  now  published  by  the  Emperor  and 
the  Archduke  bore  striking  testimony  to  the  influence  of  the 

Spanish  insurrection  in  exciting  the  sense  of 
Austrian  national  right,  and  awakening  the  Governments 

the  Germans,      of  Europe  to  the  force  which  this  placed  in 

their  hands.  For  the  first  time  in  history  a 
manifesto  was  addressed  "to  the  German  nation."  The 
contrast  drawn  in  the  Archduke's  address  to  his  army  between 
the  Spanish  patriots  dying  in  the  defence  of  their  country, 
and  the  German  vassal-contingents  dragged  by  Napoleon 
into  Spain  to  deprive  a  gallant  nation  of  its  freedom,  was  one 
of  the  most  just  and  the  most  telhng  that  tyranny  has  ever 
given  to  the  leaders  of  a  righteous  cause.*  The  Emperor*s 
address  "  to  the  German  nation  **  breathed  the  same  spirit. 
It  was  not  difficult  for  the  politicians  of  the  Rhenish  Federa- 
tion to  ridicule  the  sudden  enthusiasm  for  liberty  and  nation- 
ality shown  by  a  Government  which  up  to  the  present  time 
had  dreaded  nothing  so  nmch  as  the  excitement  of  popular 
movements ;  but,  however  unconcernedly  the  Emperor  and 
the  old  school  of  Austrian  statesmen  might  adopt  patriotic 
phrases  which  they  had  no  intention  to  remember  when  the 
struggle  was  over,  such  language  was  a  reality  in  the  effect 
which  it  produced  upon  the  thousands  who,  both  in  Austria 
and  other  parts  of  Germany,  now  for  the  first  time  heard  the 
summons  to  unite  in  defence  of  a  common  Fatherland. 

The  leading  divisions  of  the  Archduke's  army  crossed  the 
Inn  on  the  9th  of  April.     Rp.sifle.s  the  fnrres  intended  far  the 

invasion  of  Bavaria,  which,  numbered  _i2Q,Qpo 
Au^iriansin.  mcu,  the  Austrian  Government  had  formed  two 
April  9, 1809.'      smaller  armies,  with  which  the  PrincesFerdipai^d 

and  John  ware  to  take  up  "tTle '  oHehsive  jq  fhi* 
Qrand  Dychy  of  "Warsaw  iind  tn  NoHhern  Italy.  On  every 
side  Austria  was  first  in  the  field  ;  but  even  before  its  regular 
forces  could  encounter  the  enemy,  a  popular  outbreak  of  the 
kind  that  the  Government  had  invoked  wrested  from  the 
French  the  whole  of  an  important  province.  While  the  army 
crossed  the  Inn,  the  Tyrolese  people  rose,  and  overpowered  the 

•  Beer,  p.  37a     Hiuiser,  iii.  278. 
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French  and  Bavarian  detachments  stationed  in  their  countr>'. 
The  Tvr^l  ^^rj  y.t^r^  t^^j^^n  firom   Aij<^|pa  g>f  fViA  p^n^  r>f 

igdom  of  JBavaria.       In    geographical  posi-    J•""«o'''^« 

iion  and  in  relationship  of  blood  the  Tyro-  iSc^V  ^ 
lese  were  as  closely  connected  with  the 
Bavarians  as  with  the  Austrians ;  and  the  annexation  would 
probably  have  caused  no  lasting  discontent  if  the  Bavarian 
Government  had  condescended  to  take  some  account  of  the 
character  of  its  new  subjects.  Under  the  rule  of  Austria  the 
Tyrolese  had  enjoyed  many  privileges.  They  were  exempt 
from  military  service,  except  in  their  own  militia  ;  they  paid 
few  taxes;  they  possessed  forms  of  self-government  which 
were  at  least  popular  enough  to  be  regretted  after  they  had 
been  lost.  The  people  adored  their  bishops  and  clergy. 
Nowhere  could  the  Church  exhibit  a  more  winning  example 
of  unbroken  accord  between  a  simple  people  and  a  Catholic 
Crown.  Protestantism  and  the  unholy  activities  of  reason 
had  never  brought  trouble  into  the  land.  The  people  believed 
exactly  what  the  priests  told  them,  and  delighted  in  the 
innumerable  holidays  provided  by  the  Church.  They  had  so 
little  cupidity  that  no  bribe  could  induce  a  Tyrolese  peasant 
to  inform  the  French  of  any  movement ;  they  had  so  little 
intelligence  that,  when  their  own  courage  and  stout-hearted - 
ness  had  won  their  first  battle,  they  persuaded  one  another 
that  they  had  been  led  by  a  Saint  on  a  white  horse.  Griev- 
ances of  a  substantial  character  were  not  wanting  under  the 
new  Bavarian  rule ;  but  it  was  less  the  increased 
taxation  and  the  enforcement  of  military  service       Its  causes 

•'  religious. 

that  exasperated  the  people  than  the  attacks 
made  by  the  Government  upon  the  property  and  rights  of  the 
Church.  Montgelas,  the  reforming  Bavarian  minister,  treated 
the  Tyrolese  bishops  with  as  little  ceremony  as  the  Swabian 
knights.  The  State  laid  claim  to  all  advowsons;  and  upon 
the  refusal  of  the  bishops  to  give  up  their  patronage,  the 
bishops  themselves  were  banished  and  their  revenues 
sequestrated.  A  passion  for  uniformity  and  common  sense 
prompted  the  Government  to  revive  the  Emperor  Joseph's 
edicts  against  pilgrimages  and  Church  holidays.  It  became  a 
poUce-offence  to  shut  up  a  shop  on  a  saint^s  day,  or  to  wear  a 
gay  dress  at  a  festival.  Bavarian  soldiers  closed  the  churches 
at  the  end  of  a  prescribed  number  of  masses.    At  a  sale  of 
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Church  property,  orJarad  by  the  Gorcnunenti  boom  of  tba 
■•end  vMsela  were  pennltted  to  Ul  into  tha  huidt  of  tbs 

Th«M  wen  the  wronga  that  find  the  rimph  TTialeM. 
They  could  have  borne  tba  vWta  of  the  tu-gatberar  and  tba 
lists  of  conscriptioD ;  they  conid  not  bear  that  tbdr  piiota 
Bboold  be  overmled,  or  that  tbdi  obMTvancea  sbooid  bo 
limited  to  those  soffideot  for  ordinaiy  Catholics.  Yet,  with 
all  its  aspect  of  unreason,  the  question  In  the  Tyrol  wu  abo 
part  of  that  larger  question  whether  Napolom'a  ^easuia 
nhonld  be  the  rule  of  European  life,  or  nations  should  havO 
some  voice  in  the  disposal  <^  their  own  affairs.  The  Tyroteae 
were  not  more  superstltioQS,  and  they  ware  cortainly  mocb 
less  cruel,  than  the  Spaniards.  They  fou^t  for  ecdesiastical 
absurdities ;  but  their  cause  was  also  tha  canae  of  Datioaal 
right,  and  the  admiration  which  tbair  courage  escited  in 
Europe  was  well  deserved. 

Early  in  the  year  1S09  the  Archduke  John  had  met  the 
leaders  of  the  Tycolese  peasantry,  and  planned  the  first 
movements  of  a  national  insurrectioo.  As  soon 
Biwu^'mkI  ^3  t^^  Austrisn  army  crossed  the  Ian,  the 
J'™"''''  A*"''  peasants  thronged  to  their  appointed  meeting- 
places.  Scattered  detachments  of  the  Bavarians 
were  surrounded,  and  on  the  i2th  oi  April  the  main  body 
ot  the  Tyrolese,  numbering  about  15,000  men,  advanced  apoa 
Innsbruck.  The  town  was  invested ;  the  Bavarian  garrison, 
consisting  of  3,000  regular  troops,  found  itselt  lorced  to 
surrender  after  a  severe  engagement.  On  the  next  morning  a 
French  column,  on  the  march  £rom  Italy  to  the  Danube, 
approached  Innsbruck,  totally  unaware  ol'  the  events 
of  the  preceding  day.  The  Tyrolese  closed  behind  it  as  it 
advanced.  It  was  not  until  the  column  was  close  to  the  town 
that  its  commander.  General  Brisson,  discovered  that  Idub- 
bruck  had  fallen  into  an  enemy's  hands.  Retreat  was 
imposubte ;  ammunition  was  wanting  for  a  battle ;  and 
Brisson  had  no  choice  but  to  surrender  to  the  peasants,  whj 
had  already  proved  more  than  a  match  for  the  Bavarian 
regular  troops.  The  Tyrolese  had  done  their  work  wilbuut 
the  help  of  a  single  Austrian  regiment.  In  five  days  the  weak 
fabric  of  Bavarian  rule  had  been  thrown  (o  the  ground.  TIm 
French  onlj  maintained  themselves  in  (lie  lower  valley  of  the 
Adige;   and  betore  the  end  of  April  their  last  posilioDa  at 
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*  *^t  and  Roveredo  were  evacuated,  and  no  foreign  soldier 
^^Oiained  on  Tyrolese  soil. 

The  operations  of  the  Austrian  commanders  upon  the  Inn 
*^rmed  a  melancholy  contrast  to  the  activity  of  the  moun- 
taineers.    In  spite  of  the  delay  of  three  weeks  in 
opening  the  campaign,   Davoust  had  still  not    ^ASidoke 
^fifected  his  junction  with  the  French  troops  in    £hariesin 
oouthem  Bavaria,  and  a  rapid  movement  of  the 
Austrians  might  even  now  have  overwhelmed  his  isolated 
divisions  at  Ratisbon.    Napoleon  himself  had  remained  in 
Paris  till  the  last  moment,  instructing  Berthier,  the  chief  of 
the  staff,  to  concentrate  the  vanguard  at  Ratisbon,  if  by  the 
15th  of  April  the  enemy  had  not  crossed  the  Inn,  but  to  draw 
back  to  the  line  of  the  Lech  if  the  enemy  crossed  the  Inn 
before  that  day.*    The  Archduke  entered  Bavaria  on  the  9th ; 
but,  instead  of  retiring  to  the  Lech,  Berthier  allowed  the  army 
to  be  scattered  over  an  area  sixty  miles  broad,  from  Ratisbon 
to  points  above  Augsburg.    Davoust  lay  at  Ratisbon,  a  certain 
prey  if  the  Archduke  pushed  forwards  with  vigour  and  thrust 
his  army  between  the  northern  and  the  southern  positions  of 
the  French.     But  nothing  could  change  the  sluggishness  of 
the  Austrian  march.    The  Archduke  was  six  days  in  moving 
from  the  Inn  to  the  Isar ;  and  before  the  order  was  given  for 
an  advance  upon  Ratisbon,  Napoleon  himself  had  arrived  at 
Donauworth,  and  taken  the  command  out  of  the  hands  of  his 
feeble  lieutenant. 

It  needed  all  the  Emperor*s  energy  to  snatch  victory  from 
the  enemy's  grasp.     Davoust  was  bidden  to  fall  back  from 
Ratisbon  to  Neustadt ;  the  most  pressing  orders 
were  sent  to  M assena,  who  commanded  the  right     Napoleon 

1  restores 

at  Augsburg,  to  push  forward  to  the  north-east    superiority  of 
in  the  direction  of    his    coUeague,   before  the     fg??^^     **"' 
Austrians  could  throw  the  mass  of  their  forces 
upon  Davoust's  weak  corps.     Both  generals  understood  the 
urgency  of  the  command.     Davoust  set  out  from  Ratisbon  on 
the  morning  of  the  19th.     He  was  attacked  by  the  Archduke, 
but  so  feebly  and  irresolutely  that,  with  all  their  superiority 
in  numbers,  the  Austrians  failed  to  overpower  the  enemy  at 
any  one  point.     Massena,  immediately  after  receiving  his 
orders,  hurried  from  Augsburg  northeastwards,  while  Napo- 

*  Correfpondance  de  Napoleon,   xvUi.  459,  479.     Gentz,  Tagebucher,  t.   lao. 
Pclet,  Kldmotres  sur  U  Guerre  d«  1809,  L  233. 
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leon  himself  advanced  into  the  mid-space  between  the  two 

generals,   and    brought    the    right   and   left   wings    of    the 

French  army  into  communication  with  one  another.     In  two 

days  after  the  Emperor's  arrival  all  the  advantages  of  the 

Austrians   were    gone:    the  French,    so   lately  exposed   to 

destruction,  formed  a  concentrated   mass  in  the  presence 

of   a    scattered  enemy.     The  issue  of  the  campaign   was 

decided  by  the  movements  of  these  two  days.    jJapoleon 

wflg    pgain    a^    the  head   of    150,000  men;     the  Archduke* 

already    baulked  in^liiS    Aibl    U.llcLLk    upUli    Davoust,   was 

seized  with  unworthy  terror  when  he  found  that  Napoleon 

himself  was  before  him,  and  resigned  himself  to  anticipations 

of  ruin. 

A  series  of  manoeuvres  and  engagements  in  the  finest  style 

of  Napoleonic  warfare  filled  the  next  three  days  with  French 

victories  and  Austrian  disasters.     On  April  the  20th  the  long 

line  of  the  Archduke's  army  was  cut  in  halves  by  an  attack  at 

Abensberg.    The  left  was  driven  across  the  Isar 

Austrian  ^^   Landshut ;    the    right,   commanded    by    the 

defeats  at  ir  1 

i^^ndshut  and     Archdukc  himself,  was  overpowered  at  EggmuW 
Apni"aa.*  on  the  22nd,  and  forced  northwards.    The  un-     • 

broken  mass  of  the  French  army  now  thrust 
itself  between  the  two  defeated  wings  of  the  enemy.  The 
only  road  remaining  open  to  the  Archduke  was  that  through 
Ratisbon  to  the  north  of  the  Danube.  In  five  days,  although 
no  engagement  of  the  first  order  had  taken  place  between  the 
French  and  Austrian  armies,  Charles  had  lost  60,000  men; 
the  mass  of  his  army  was  retreating  into  Bohemia,  and  the 
road  to  Vienna  lay  scarcely  less  open  than  after  Mack's 
capitulation  at  Ulm  four  years  before.  A  desperate  battle 
fought  against  the  advancing  French  at  Edelsberg  by  the 
weak  divisions  that  had  remained  on  the  south  of  the  Danube, 
proved  that  the  disasters  of  the  campaign  were  due  to  the 
faults  of  the  general,  not  to  the  men  whom  he  commanded. 
But  whatever  hopes  of  ultimate  success  might  still  be  based, 
on  the  gallant  temper  of  the  army,  it  was  impossible  to  preA 
vent  the  faU  of  the  capital.    The  French,  leaving  the  Arch-  \ 

duke    on    the    north   of   the    Danube,   pressed 
French  forwards  along  the  direct  route  from   the    Inn 

May  13.      *      to  Vienna.     The  capital   was   bombarded  and 

occupied.    On  the  13th  of  May  Napoleon  again 
took  up  his  quarters  in  the  palace  of  the  Austrian  monarchs 
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vhcre  he  had  signed  the  Peace  of  1806.  The  divisions  which 
M  fallen  back  before  him  along  the  southern  road  crossed 
^e  Danube  at  Vienna,  and  joined  the  Archduke  on  the  bank 
of  the  river  opposite  the  capital. 

The  disasters  of   the   Bavarian  campaign  involved  the 

sacrifice  of  all.  that  had  resulted   from    Austrian   victories 

elsewhere,  and  of  all  that  might  have  been  won  by  a  general 

insurrection  in  Northern  Germany.     In  Poland  and  in  Italy 

the  warhad^OEfined  favniirahly  for   Aiifitria,.     ^V^tfgfl^  l^aH 

iWll  seized  I'TEug^ne  Beaiiham^^*;.  t^P^  yirprnv  nf  Ttalv   haH 

been  defeated  b¥  fh^  j^'-^*^^"^^^  J^>^«  ^\  <^nrilri  ^H  Yg^j^tP ; 
It  was  impossible  to  pursue  these  advantages  when  the 
capital  itself  was  on  the  point  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  The  invading  armies  halted,  and  ere  long  the  Arch- 
duke John  commenced  his  retreat  into  the  mountains.  In 
Northern  Germany  no  popular  uprising  could  be  expected 
when  once  Austria  had  been  defeated.  The  only  movements 
that  took  place  were  undertaken  by  soldiers,  and 
undertaken  before  the  disasters  in  Bavaria  be- 
came known.  The  leaders  in  this  military  con- 
spiracy were  Dornt>erg,  anofficey^^p  the  service 

[eromej)X:^estgj|afj]iff^^  flinrii..Srhill,.ilag 

dxy.  kaidfir  who. ,  hA4  .JSflJLull]iaQtly 
^|^IflSytt^Qd^^^^§filLill..tbc  defefipe  qfjColberg.  Dornberg 
fiad  taken  service  under  Jerome  with  the  design  of  raising 
Jerome's  own  army  against  him.  It  had  been  agreed ^by  the 
conspirators  that  at  the  same  moment  Dornberg  should  raise 
"^**  h^tr'^?^"  RfandarH  ia.  Wfifttpballa,  Aud . Scliill,  marching 

frnp  Rerlin  wi^^  any  part  nf  t,he  PmRRi;^n  army  that  would 
folio wjilm,  eih/Mij^  p|-r>r»in;«^»,.^|.>^^>^||^^l  l^l>  Fjcmrh  ia4efiaBce 

^^*^^  ^'•"^liia^  jlfl^firrinT^  Domberg  had  made  sure  of  the 
support  of  his,  own  regiment ;  but  at  the  last  moment  the  plot 
was  discovered,  and  he  was  transferred  to  the  command  of  a 
body  of  men  upon  whom  he  could  not  rely.  He  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  peasants,  and  raised  the 
standard  of  insurrection.  King  Jerome's  troops  n*et  the 
solicitations  of  their  countrymen  with  a  volley  of  bullets. 
Domberg  fled  for  his  life ;  and  the  revolt  ended  on  the  day 
after  it  had  begun  (April  23).  Schill,  unconscious  of  Dorn- 
berg's  ruin,  and  deceived  by  reports  of  Austrian  victories 
upon  the  Danube,  led  out  his  regiment  from  Berlin  as  if  for  a 
day*s  manoeu\Ting,  and  then  summoned  his  men  to  follow 
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him  in  raising  a  national  insturectiOD  againrt  NapdW*. 
The  soldiers  answered  Schill's  eloquent  wocxla  witli  ilioeli 
of  applause ;  the  march  was  continned  westwaidst  and  SgUD 
crossed  the  Elbe,  intending  to  hXL  upon  the  coAuuiuiicaliote 
of  Napoleon's  army,  already,  as  he  bdlieved,  staggering  oftda 
the  blows  delivered  by  the  Archduke  in  the  valtey  of  Ite 
Danube. 

On  reaching  Halle,  Schill  learnt  of  the  overthrow  off  tilt 
Archduke  and  of  D6rnbeig*s  min  in  Westphalia.  All  hope  ol 
success  in  the  enterprise  on  which  he  had  quitted  Beciin  wai 
dashed  to  the  ground.  The  possibility  of  raising  a  popoltt 
insurrection  vanished.  Schill,  however,  had  gone  too  fitf  to 
recede ;  and  even  now  it  was  not  too  late  to  jofai  tiie  armiea  d 
Napoleon*s  enemies.  Schill  might  move  into  Bohemiftt  or  to 
some  point  on  the  northern  coast  where  he  would  be  witfafai 
reach  of  English  vessels.  But  in  any  case  quick  and  steady 
decision  was  necessary;  and  this  Schill  could  not  attain 
Though  brave  even  to  recklessness,  and  gifted  with  qnalltiei 
which  made  him  the  idol  of  the  public,  Schill  lacked  the 
disinterestedness  and  self-mastery  which  calm  the  judgment 
in  time  of  trial.  The  sudden  ruin  of  his  hopes  left  hin 
without  a  plan.  He  wasted  day  after  day  in  purpoeeleti 
marches,  while  the  enemy  collected  a  force  to  overwhelm  him 
His  influence  over  bis  men  became  impaired ;  the  denunda 
tions  of  the  Prussian  Government  prevented  other  soldkti 
from  joining  him.  At  length  Schill  determined  to  recroei 
the  Elbe,  and  to  throw  himself  into  the  coast  town  of  Stial 
sund,  in  Swedish  Pomerania.    He  marched  through  Meckleo 

burg,  and  suddenly  appeared  before  Stralsund  a) 
wmd^May^!     *^®  moment  when  the  French  cannoneers  ii 

garrison  were  firing  a  salvo  in  honour  of  Napo 
Ieon*s  entry  into  Vienna.  A  hand-to-hand  fight  gave  Schil 
possession  of  the  town,  with  all  its  stores.  For  a  moment  I 
seemed  as  if  Stralsund  might  become  a  second  Saragossa 
but  the  French  were  at  hand  before  it  was  possible  to  creah 
works  of  defence.  Schill  had  but  eighteen  hundred  men,  hat 
of  whom  were  cavalry;  he  understood  nothing  of  military 
science,  and  would  listen  to  no  counsels.  A  week  after  hit 
entry  into  Stralsund  the  town  was  stormed  by  a  fofOi 
four  times  more  numerous  than  its  defenders.  Capitulatioi 
was  no  word  for  the  man  who  had  dared  to  make  a  privati 
war  upon  Napoleon;  Schill  could  only  set  the  example  of  m 
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heroic  death.*  The  officers  who  were  not  so  fortunate  as  t6 
^  with  their  leader  were  shot  in  cold  blood,  after  trial  by  a 
French  court-martial.  Six  hundred  common  soldiers  who 
surrendered  were  sent  to  the  galleys  of  Toulon  to  «cken 
among  French]  thieves  and  murderers.  The  cruelty  of  the 
conqueror,  the  heroism  of  the  conquered,  gave  to  Schill's 
ill-planned  venture  the  importance  of  a  great  act  of  patriotic 
martyrdom.  Another  example  had  been  given  of  self- 
sacrifice  in  the  just  cause.  SchilKs  faults  were  forgotten; 
lus  memory  deepened  the  passion  with  which  all  the  braver 
spirits  of  Germany  now  looked  for  the  day  of  reckoning  with 
their  oppressor  .f 

Napoleon  had  finished  the  first  act  of  the  war  of  1809  by 
the  occupation  of  Vienna ;  but  no  peace  was  possible  until 
the  Austrian  army,  which  lay  upon  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
^^er,  had  been  attacked  and  beaten.  Four  miles  below 
Vienna  the  Danube  is  divided  into  two  streams  by  the  island 
of  Lobau :  the  southern  stream  is  the  main  channel  of  the 
river,  the  northern  is  only  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards  broad. 
It  was  here  that  Napoleon  determined  to  make  the  passage. 
The  broad  arm  of  the  Danube,  sheltered  by  the  island  from 
the  enemy*s  fire,  was  easily  bridged  by  boats ;  the  passage 
t^m  the  island  to  the  northern  bank,  though  liable  to  be 
<hspated  by  the  Austrians,  was  facilitated  by  the  narrowing 
^  the  stream.  On  the  i8th  of  May,  Napoleon,  supposing 
himself  to  have  made  good  the  connection  between  the  island 
^Qd  the  southern  bank,  began  to  bridge  the  northern  arm  of 
the  river.  His  movements  were  obser\ed  by  the  enemy,  but 
Jio  opposition  was  offered.  On  the  20th  a  body 
^4<MX)o  Frrnf;h  rrr^fgH  f^  thr  nnrthnm  hnnlr.     Napoleon 

^d  occupied  ^hp  v^HaffAQ  nf  ABp#>rn  nnr^   FcQlinpr       g^^^^Jj^^y 

^as  the  movement  for  which  the  Archduke  *>• 
Shades,  who  had  now  80,000  men  under  arms, 
^bcen  waiting.  Early  on  the  21st  a  mass  of  heavily-laden 
^rges  was  let  loose  by  the  Austrians  above  the  island.  The 
^tets  of  the  Danube  were  swollen  by  the  melting  of  the 
•^'ows,  and  at  midday,  the  bridges  of  the  French  over  the 
"f^  arm  of  the  river  were  swept  away.  A  little  later,  dense 
Aostiian  eohmins  were  seen  advancing  upon  the  villages  of 

*  "  Jf«  B'ai  janius  tu  d*aflaii«  ausst  sanglante  et  ausii  meortriere."    Report  of 
wfttackGcacnly  Mteioiresde  Jerome,  it.  109. 
^  ^  Aipdl'ft  Foem  00  Svhill,    G«didite,  L  328  (ed.  1837). 
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Aapeni  uid  Esoling,  when  tha  French,  cot  off  from  tiw« 
supports,  had  to  meet  an  overpowering  enemy  in  front  *tfta 

■n  impassable  river  in  their  rear.  The  attadc 
^ntHM  t^eg^  >^  fr>ar  in  the  afternoon ;  when iii£ht  feU 
■I,  n.  the  French  had  been  driven  oat    of  Ai^cnia 

though  they  still  held  the  Anstrians  at  bi)'  ^ 
their  other  positioa  at  Essling.    Daring  the  ni^  tha  lone 
bridges   were  repaired;    forty  tbouaand    additional  traop* 
moved  across  the  island  to  the  northern  bank  of  the  Danidwi 
and    the    engagement    was    renewed,    now   between  eqsal 
numbers,  on  the  following  morning.    Fiva  times  the  viHi^^ 
Aepem  was  lost  and  won.    In  the  niidsf  oTTEcTiBnJiilll  ^ 
loBg-briilueu  were^agaMTcarried  away.     Unable  to  break  ti* 
enemy,  unable  to  bring  up  any  new  forces  from  \]eo^ 
Napoleon  ordered  a  retreat.  The  army  was  slowly  withdi*-^ 
into  the  island  of  Lobau.    There  for  the  next  two  days  It    " 
without  food  and  without  ammunition,  severed  from  Viei''^ 
and  exposed  to  certain  destruction  if  the  Archdolie  c^ 
have  thrown  his  army  across  the  narrow  ann  of  the  river  ^•'^ 
renewed  the   engagement.      But   the   Austrians  were  in 
condition  to  follow    np    their  victory.      Their    losses  w"^ 
enormous;   their  stores  were  exhausted.    The  moments 
which  a  single  stroke  might  have    overthrown    the  wh-^* 
fabric  of  Napoleon's  power  were  spent  in  forced  inactiou. 
the  third  day  after  the  battle  of  Aspem  the  communicatiff^ 
between  the  island  and  the  mainland  were  restored,  a.-' 
Napoleon's  energy  had  brought  the  army  out  of  immedi^^ 
danger. 

Nevertheless,  although  the  worst  was  averted,  and  tl^ 
French  now  lay  secure  in  their  island  fortress,  the  defeat  ^ 

Aspem  changed  the  position  of  Napoleon  In  ttc^ 
^frcim        gygg  of  j,[j  Europe.    The  belief  in  bis  invinc;.* 

hility  was  destroyed ;  he  had  suffered  a  defeat  iiJ 
person,  at  the  head  of  his  fiuest  troops,  from  an  enemy  littlr' 
superior  in  strength  to  himself.  The  disasters  of  the  Austrian»J 
in  the  opening  of  the  campaign  were  forgotten ;  everywhei^ 
the  hopes  of  resistance  woke  into  new  hfe.  Prussian  state*'' 
men  urged  their  King  to  promise  his  support  if  Austria  shonltf 
gain  one  more  victory.  Other  enemies  were  ready  to  fidil 
upon  Napoleon  without  waiting  for  this  condition.  England 
collected  an  immease  armament  destined  for  an  attack  upon 
^me  point  of  the  northern  coast.    Germany,  lately  mute  and 
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nerveless,  gave  threatening  signs.    The  Duke  of  Brunswick, 

driven  £rom  his  inheritance  after  his  father's  death  at  Jena, 

invaded  the  dominions  of   Napoleon's  vassal,  the    King  of 

Saxony,   and    expelled    him    from    his    capital. 

Popular  insurrections  broke  out  in  Wiirtemberg    ^2^*^^5)mr 

and  in  Westphalia,  and  proved  the  rising  force 

of  national  feeling  even  in  districts   where    the   cause    of 

Germany  lately  seemed  so  hopelessly  lost. 

But  Napoleon  concerned  himself  little  with  these  remoter 
enemies.     Every  energy  of  his  mind  was  bent  to  the  ono 
great  issue  on  which  victory  depended,  the  passage  of  the 
Danube.      His  chances  of  success  were  still  good,   if  the 
French  troops  watching  the  enemy  between  Vienna  and  the 
Adriatic  could  be  brought  up  in  time  for  the  final  struggle. 
The  Archduke  Charles  was  in  no  hurry  for  a  battle,  believing 
that  every  hour  increased  the  probability  of  an  attack  upon 
Napoleon  by  England  or   Prussia,   or  insurgent  Germany. 
Never  was  the  difference  between  Napoleon  and  his  ablest 
adversaries  more  strikingly  displayed  than  in  the  work  which 
was  accomplished    by  him    during    this    same 
interval.    He  had  determined  that  in  the  next    Napoleon*, 
battle  his  army  should  march  across  the  Danube    for  the  second 
as  safely  and  as  rapidly  as  it  could  march  along    Banubc,  Jun^ 
the  streets  of  Vienna.    Two  solid  bridges  were 
built  on  piles  across  the  broad  arm  of  the  river ;  no  less  than 
six  bridges  of  rafts  were  made  ready  to  be  thrown  across  the 
itiarrow  arm  when  the  moment  arrived  for  the  attack.     By  the 
end  of  June  all  the  outlying  divisions  of  the  French  army  had 
gathered  to  the  great  rallying- point ;  a  hundred  and  eighty 
thousand  men  were  in  the  island,  or  ready  to  enter  it ;  every 
movement,  every  position  to  be  occupied  by  each  member  of 
this  vast  mass  in  its  passage  and  advance,  was  fixed  down  to 
the  minutest  details.     Napoleon  had  decided  to  cross  from 
the  eastern,  not  from  the  northern  side  of  the  island,  and  thus 
to  pass  outside  the  fortifications  which  the  Archduke  had 
erected  on  the  former  battle-field.    Towards  midnight  on  the 
4thof  July,  in  the  midst  of  a  violent  storm,  the 
^  bridges  were  successively  swung  across  the    ^^"^"^^  "j^ 
nvcr.    The  artillery  opened   fire.      One  army    July  4.      * 
f^  after  another,  each  drawn  up  opposite  to 
^  own  bridge,  marched  to  the  northern  shore,  and  by  sunrise 
**^y  the  whole  of  Napoleon*s  force  deployed  on  the  left 
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bank  of  the  Danube.  The  river  had  been  converted  into  a 
great  highway ;  the  fortifications  which  had  been  erected  by 
the  Archduke  were  turned  by  the  eastward  direction  of  the 
passage.  AH  that  remained  for  the  Austrian  commander  was 
to  fight  a  pitched  battle  on  ground  that  was  now  at  l^st 
thoroughly  familiar  to  him.  Charles  had  taken  up  a  good 
position  on  the  hills  that  look  over  the  village  of  Wagram. 
Here,  with  130,000  men,  he  awaited  the  attack  of  the  French. 
The  first  attack  was  made  in  the  afternoon  after  the  crossing 
of  the  river.  It  failed ;  and  the  French  army  lay  stretched 
during  the  night  between  the  river  and  the  hills,  while  the 
Archduke  prepared  to  descend  upon  their  left  on  the  morrow, 
and  to  force  himself  between  the  enemy  and  the  bridges 
behind  them. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  6th  the  two  largest  armies 
that  had  ever  been  brought  face  to  face  in  Europe   b^an 

their  onslaught.     Spectators  from  the  steeples  of 

^J|aule  of  Vienna  saw  the  fire  of  the  French  little  by  little 

^wjumn^         receding  on  their  left,  and  dense  masses  of  the 

Austrians  pressing  on  towards  the  bridges,  on 
whose  safety  the  existence  of  the  French  army  depended. 
But  ere  long  the  forward  movement  stopped.  Napoleon  had 
thrown  an  overpowering  force  against  the  Austrian  centre,  and 
the  Archduke  found  himself  compelled  to  recall  his  victorious 
divisions  and  defend  his  own  threatened  line.  Gradually  the 
superior  numbers  of  the  French  forced  the  enemy  back. 
The  Archduke  John,  who  had  been  ordered  up  from  Presburg, 
failed  to  appear  on  the  field ;  and  at  two  o*clock  jQJwriM 
ordered  a  retreat.  The  order  of  the  Austrians  was  unbroken ; 
they  had  captured  more  prisoners  than  they  had  lost ;  their 
retreat  was  covered  by  so  powerful  an  artillery  that  the 
French  could  make  no  pursuit.  The  victory  was  no  doubt 
Napoleon's,  but  it  was  a  victory  that  had  nothing  in  common 
with  Jena  and  Austerlitz.  Nothing  was  lost  by  the  Austrians 
at  Wagram  but  their  positions  and  the  reputation  of  their 
general.  The  army  was  still  in  fighting-order,  with'  the 
fortresses  of  Bohemia  behind  it.  Whether  Austria  would 
continue  the  war  depended  on  the  action  of  the  other 
European  Powers.  If  Great  Britain  successfully  landed  an 
armament  in  Northern  Germany  or  dealt  any  overwhelming 
blow  in  Spain,  if  Prussia  declared  war  on  Napoleon,  Austria 
might  fight  ou.    If  the  other  Powers  failed,  Austrii^  muit 
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make  peace.    The  armistice  of  Znaim,  concluded  on  the  12th 

of  Joly,  was  fScOgnised  on   all  slJes   as  ;^  m^ra 

ivice  to  gain  time.    There  was  a  pause  in  the    Armistice  of 

-     ,  ■III  1  f       "  Znainifjuly  la. 

great  SirugK'^   hi   Ihe  central  Contment.      Its 

renewal  or  its  termination  depended  upon  the  issue  of  events 

at  a  distance. 

For  the  moment  the  eyes  of  all  Europe  were  fixed  upon 
the  British  army  in  Spain.     Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  who  took 
command  at  Lisbon  in  the  spring,  had  driven 
Sonlt  out  of  Oporto,  and  was  advancing  by  the    WcUesiey  m- 
valley  of  the  Tagus  upon  the  Spanish  capital     June^  1^0^ 
Some  appearance  of   additional    strength  was 
^ven  to  him  by  the  support  of  a  Spanish  army  under  the 
command  of  General  Cuesta     Wellesley's  march  had,  how- 
ever, been  delayed  by  the  neglect  and  bad  faith  of  the  Spanish 
Oovemment,  and  time  ha^  been  given  to  Soult  to  collect 
A  large  force  in  the  neighbourhood   of   Salamanca,  ready 
either  to  fall  upon  Wellesley  from  the  north,  or  to  unite  with 
another  French  army  which  lay  at  Talavera,  if  its  commander, 
Victor,  had  the  wisdom  to  postpone  an  engagement.    The 
XngUsh  general   knew  nothing  of  Soult's  presence  on  his 
fiank:   he  continued  his  march  towards   Madrid  along  the 
"%^alley  of  the  Tagus,   and    finally  drew    up    for    battle    at 
^Talavera,  when  Victor,  after  retreating  before  Cuesta  to  some 
^cflistance,  hunted  back  his  Spanish  pursuer  to  the  point  from 
"^irhich  he  had   started.*    The  first  attack  was 
remade  by  Victor  upon  the  English  positions  at        Tul^^*^ 
^^vening  on  the  27th  of  July.     Next  morning  the 
^assault  was  renewed,  and  the  battle  became  general.    Welles-   _ 
^ey  gained  a  complete  victory,  but  the  English  themselves 
^ttereg  Heavily,  and  the   army  remained  jS    its  positiop.. 
ithin  the  next  few  days  Soult  was  discovered  to  be  descend- 


ng  from  the  mountains  between  Salamanca  and  the  Tagus. 
force  superior  to  Wellesley's  own  threatened  to  close  upon 
im  from  the  rear,  and  to  hem  him  in  between  two  fires. 
Xhe  sacrifices  of  Talavera  proved  to  have  been  made  in  vain. 
'XVcUesley  had  no  choice  but  to  abandon  his  advaiice  upon 
^lie  Spanish  capital,  and  to  fall  back  upon  Portugal  by  the 
^K^oads  south  of  the  Tagus.    Jn  spite  of  the  defeat  of  Victor^ 
'fche  French  were  the  winners  of  the  campaign.     MaHridTwas 
^fafl  secure;  the  fabric  of  French  rule  in  the  Spanish  Peninsula 
*  WfOii^ton  Dcfpatcbet,  iv.  533.    Sup.  Dcsp.  ▼!.  319,    Napi«r,  iL  357. 


it  Imd  jfaDqnuflfeBd  Greflt  IhilJin  with  its 
on  pifaui&.  and  xrrged  i^  CahJnrt  to  iBiprtrh  an  En^sb 
fdroe  to  Xcciheni  Gemiunr.  Sodi  m.  foBoe,  btming  at  tiie 
lime  of  tbe  baitle  aS  AspaoL  ^pooild  oBEtanly  have  araoMd 
txxb  Prossaa  jmd  tbe  tnanUr  LUiWjm  the  WMtt  and  tiie 
llaiDe.  Bat  tbr  dLfeiqicie  Uufmn  a  sovcment  ciecated  ia 
timeaad  one  CAdTHed  weeks  and  aMndis  too  late  vaa  irtill 
iixi]ax?«T}  at  the  Fngfrli  War  Oflkx:  The  Ifinutiy  did  not 
crcD  beds  their  prpparaticiDs  tfOtibe  nriddir  of  Jnne»  and  Hiea 
tbev  determiDed.  in  pursaasoe  of  a  plan  made  aooie  yean 
earlier,  to  anark  the  Fmch  fled  asd  docks  at  Antwerp,  and 
to  ier^vre  that  patrixic  z^i^xemeot  in  Nartfaem  Germany  from 
which  i>iey  hsd  so  much  to  hop*. 

On  the  2^th  c»f  July,  two  moaths  after  the  battle  of  A^wrn 

and  three  wc-rks  after  the  battle  of  Wa^ram.  a  fleet  of  thirty- 

se.en  ships  of  the  line,  vith  innamerable  trans- 

d.t^i'r/a^iirf      P'^Tts  and  cunboats,  set  sail  from  Dover  for  the 

Antwerp/,  Schelde.    Fortv  thousand  troops  woe  oo  board; 

July   x9>^  * 

the  commar.der  of  the  expedition  was  the  Eaxl 
of  Chatham,  a  court -favourite  in  whom  Nature  a%*enged 
herself  upon  Great  Britain  for  what  she  had  gi^'en  to  this 
country  in  his  father  and  his  younger  brother.  The  troops 
were  landed  on  the  island  of  Walcheren.  Instead  of 
pushing  foruard  to  Antwerp  with  all  possible  haste,  and 
hiirprihiii|(  it  before  any  preparations  could  be  made  for  its 
d<;fencc,  Lord  Chatham  placed  half  his  army  on  the  banks  of 
various  canals,  and  with  the  other  half  proceeded  to  invest 
MuHhing.  On  the  i6th  of  August  this  unfortunate  town 
Kurrendercd,  after  a  bombardment  that  had  redaced  it  to 
a  mahs  of  ruins.  During  the  next  ten  days  the  English 
commander  advanced  ahout  as  many  miles,  and  then  dis- 
covered that  for  all  prospect  of  taking  Antwerp  he  might 
as  well  have  remained  in  England.  Whilst  Chatham  was 
groping  about  in  Walcheren,  the  fortifications  of  Antwerp 
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were  restored,  the  fleet  carried  up  the  river,  and  a  mass  of 
troops  collected  sufBcient  to  defend  the  town  against  a  regular 
siege.    Defeat  stared  the   English  in  the  face. 
At  the  end  of  August  the  general  recommended     Total  (allure. 
the  Government  to  recall  the  expedition,  only 
leaving  a  force  of  15,000  soldiers  to  occupy  the  marshes  of 
Walcheren.     Chatham*s   recommendations  were    accepted; 
and  on  a  spot  so  notoriously  pestiferous  that  Napoleon  had 
refused  to  permit  a  single  French  soldier  to  serve  there  on 
garrison  duty,*  an  English  army-corps,  which  might  at  least 
have  earned  the  same  honour  as  Schill  and  Brunswick  in 
Northern  Germany,  was  left  to  perish  of  fever  and  ague. 
When  two  thousand  soldiers  were  in  their  graves,  the  rest 
were  recalled  to  England. 

Great  Britain  had  failed  to  weaken  or  to  alarm  Napoleon ; 
the  King  of  Prussia  made  no  movement  on  behalf  of  the 
losing  cause ;  and  the  Austrian  Government 
unwillingly  found  itself  compelled  to  accept  con-  Ausirw^makc* 
ditions  of  peace.  It  was  not  so  much  a  deficiency 
in  its  forces  as  the  universal  distrust  of  its  generals  that  made 
u  uiipossible  for  Austria  to  continue  the  war.  The  soldiers 
had  fought  as  bravely  as  the  French,  but  in  vain.  **  If  we 
^^d  a  million  soldiers,**  it  was  said,  "we  must  make  peace; 
for  we  have  no  one  to  command  them."  Count  Stadion,  who 
^^  for  carrying  on  the  war  to  the  bitter  end,  despaired 
^  throwing  his  own  energetic  courage  into  the  men  who 
^unrounded  the  Emperor,  and  withdrew  from  public  affairs, 
l^or  week  after  week  the  Emperor  fluctuated  between  the 
^ceptance  of  Napoleon's  hard  conditions  and  the  renewal 
°f  a  struggle  which  was  likely  to  involve  his  own  dethrone- 
ment as  well  as  the  total  conquest  of  the  Austrian  State.  At 
'ength  Napoleon's  demands  were  presented  in  the  form  of  an 
ultimatum.  In  his  distress  the  Emperor's  thoughts  turned 
towards  the  Minister  who,  eight  years  before,  had  been  so 
^rong,  so  resolute,  when  all  around  him  wavered.  Thugut, 
now  seventy-six  years  old,  was  living  in  retirement.  The 
^niperor  sent  one  of  his  generals  to  ask  his  opinion  on  peace 
or  war.  "  I  thought  to  find  him,"  reported  the  general, 
"  Woken  in  mind  and  body ;  but  the  fire  of  his  spirit  is  in  its 
"^  force."      Thugut's  reply  did  honour  to  his  foresight: 

(yCoaeapoodance  de  Napoleon :  D^dsion,  Mai  33,  x8o6.    Parliamentary  Papers. 
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'*  Make  peace  at  any  price.  The  existence  of  the  Austria] 
monarchy  is  at  stake :  the  dissolution  of  the  French  Empin 
is  not  far  off."  On  the  14th  of  October  the  Emperor  Franci 
accepted  his  conqueror's  terms,  and  signed  conditions  0 
peace.* 

The  Treaty  of  Vienna,  the  last  which  Napoleon  signed  a 

a  conc^ueror^  took  fr^M  the  Aufetttan  ^ny&<L5P.aQpb  sqnat^ 

miles  of  territory  and  more  than  4.000,000  m 

*  P««ce  of  napHants.  ;^»aLzburg,  with  part  of  Upper  Austria 

Virnna^Oct.  14,  1    _i    1        ij__„_i_  .       _.      i  .       1  _L 

•809.  was  ceded  to  BAi'ana;    Western  Galiciaa^  th< 

territory  gained  by  Auj^tjj^  4ft  th^_  final  partitiQi 
of  Poland,  was  traosterred  to  the  Grand-Duchy  of  Warsaw 
part  of  Carinthia,  wit>^  ^fi  wfli'^^  ^T  *^^  ^^nntrjr  lying  pgtiimi 
^e  Adhatic  and  the  Save  as  fisir  as  the  frontier  of  Bosnia 
^^t. .^JJilft^^  T?*TfnyfiT«fle^^^iSSyy,IH^)lre  'under'^tBe^tfe  0 
the  lUyrian  Proyin^^  Austria  was  cut  ot!'  from  tne  sea,  an< 
the  dominion  of  Napoleon  extended  without  a  break  to  thi 
borders  of  Turkey.  Bavaria  and  Saxony,  the  outposts  o 
French  sovereignty  in  Central  Europe,  were  enriched  at  th< 
expense  of  the  Power  which  had  called  Germany  to  arms 
Austria,  which  at  the  beginning  of  the  Revolutionary  -Wai 
had  owned  territory  upon  the  Rhine  and  exercised  a  pre 
dominating  influence  over  all  Italy,  seemed  now  to  be  finall) 
excluded  both  from  Germany  and  the  Medi 
Real  effects  of  terranean.  Yet,  however  striking  the  change 
1809.  of  frontier  which  gave  to  Napoleon  continuoui 

dominion  from  the  Straits  of  Calais  to  the  bordei 
of  Bosnia,  the  victories  of  France  in  1809  brought  in  theij 
train  none  of  those  great  moral  changes  which  had  hithertc 
made  each  French  conquest  a  stage  in  European  progress 
I'lie  campaign  of  1796  had  aroused  the  hope  of  nationa 
independence  in  Italy ;  the  settlements  of  1801  and  1806  hac 
put  an  end  to  Feudalism  in  Western  Germany;  the  victoria 
of  1809  originated  nothing  but  a  change  of  frontier  such  as 
the  next  war  might  obliterate  and  undo.  All  that  was 
permanent  in  the  effects  of  the  year  1809  was  due,  not  to  an} 
new  creations  of  Napoleon,  but  to  the  spirit  of  resistance 
which  France  had  at  length  excited  in  Europe.  The  revolt  o 
the  Tyrol,  the  exploits  of  Brunswick  and  Sclnll,gave  a  stimulus 
to  German  patriotism  which  survived  the  defeat  of  Austria 
Austria  itself,  though  overpowered,  had  inlHcted  a  deadl} 
*  Beer,  p^  445.    G«nu,  TagebQcher,  t.  83,  118. 
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injury  upon  Napoleon,  by  withdrawing  him  from  Spain  at  the 
moment  when  he  might  have  completed  its  conquest,  and  by 
enabling  Wellesley  to  gain  a  footing  in  the  Peninsula.  Napo- 
leon appeared  to  have  gathered  a  richer  spoil  from  th« 
victories  of  1809  than  from  any  of  his  previous  wars;  in 
reality  he  had  never  surrounded  himself  with  so  many 
dangers.  Russia  was  alienated  by  the  annexation  of  West 
Galicia  to  the  Polish  Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw;  Northern 
Germany  had  profited  by  the  examples  of  courage  and 
patriotism  shown  so  largely  in  1809  on  behalf  of  the  Father- 
land; Spain,  supported  by  Wellesley's  army,  was  still  far 
from  submission.  The  old  indifference  which  had  smoothed 
the  way  for  the  earlier  French  conquests  was  no  longer  the 
characteristic  of  Europe.  The  estrangement  of  Russia,  the 
growth  of  national  spirit  in  Germany  and  in  Spain,  involved 
a  danger  to  Napoleon's  power  which  far  outweighed  the 
visible  results  of  his  victory. 

Austria  itself  could  only  acquiesce  in  defeat :  nor  perhaps 
would  the  permanent  interests  of  Europe  have  been  promoted 
by  its  success.      The  championship  of  Germany  which  it 
assumed  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  would  no  doubt  have 
resulted  in  the  temporary  establishment  of  some  form  of 
German  union  under  Austrian  leadership,  if  the  event  of  the 
war  had  been  different ;   but  the  sovereign  of  Hungary  and 
Croatia  could  never  be  the  true  head  of  the  German  people ; 
and  the  conduct  of  the  Austrian  Government  after  the  peace 
of  1809  gave  httle  reason  to  regret  its  failure  to  revive  a 
Teutonic  Empire.     No  portion  of  the  Emperor's  subjects  had 
bought  for  him  with  such  determined  loyalty  as  the  T>  rolese. 
-After  having  been  the  first  to  throw  off  the  yoke 
^f  the  stranger,  they  had  again  and  again  freed       thi^TyroT** 
their  country  when  Napoleon's  generals  supposed 
^U  resistance  overcome;  and  in  return  for  their  efforts  the 
^Qiperor  had  solemnly  assured  them  that  he  would  never 
^<^oept  a  peace  which  did  not  restore  them  to  his  Empire.    If 
^ir  dealing  was  due  anywhere  it  was  due  from  the  Court  of 
Austria  to  the  Tjrrolese.    Yet  the  only  reward  of  the  simple 
Course  of  these  mountaineers  was  that  the  war-party  at 
•quarters  recklessly  employed  them  as  a  means  of  pro- 
nging hostilities  after  the  armistice  of  Znaim,  and  that  up 
the  moment  when  peace  was  signed  they  were  left  in  the 
b^«f  that  the  Emperor  meant  to  keep  his  promise.    Austria, 
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however,  eould  not  ruin  herself  to  ple«ae  the  Tyrotese. 
ClrcmnstaDcea  were  changed ;  and  the  phrues  of  pfttriotum 
which  ha<l  excited  so  much  rtgoidng  st  the  beghmlng  of  the 
wtr  were  now  follen  out  of  foahioa  st  Vienna  Nothing  nxne 
was  heard  about  the  rights  of  nations  and  the  deliveranca  of 
Gfltman}>.  Aoatrla  had  made  a  greU  veatnrs  and  fidled ;  and 
the  Government  rattier  resnnled  than  ^>andoped  its  normal 
attitude  in  turning  its  back  upon  the  professions  of  iSog. 

Henceforward  the  policjr  of  Anatria  waa  one  of  calctilatioa, 
untlnged  by  national  sympathies.    France  had  been  a  cmd 

enemy ;  yet  if  there  was  a  prospect  of  winninf 
*«S°.i^'^    something  for  Austria   by  a  French  alliance, 

conHtderations  of  sentiment  conld  not  be  allowed 
to  stand  in  the  way.  A  statesman  who,  like  Count  Stadioo, 
had  identified  the  interests  of  Austria  with  the  liberation  at 
Germany,  was  no  fitting  helmsman  for  the    State  in  the 

shifliag  course  that  now  lay  before  IL  A 
llMUnikh.      diplomatist    was    called    to    power    who    had 

hitherto  by  Napoleon's  own  desire  represented 
the  Austrian  State  at  Paris.  Count  Mettemich,  the  new 
Chief  Minister,  was  the  sou  of  a  Rhenish  nobleman  who  had 
held  high  office  under  the  Austrian  crown.  His  youth  had 
been  passed  at  Coblentz,  and  his  character  and  tastes  were 
those  which  in  the  eighteenth  century  had  marked  the  court- 
circles  of  the  little  Rhenish  Principalities,  French  in  their 
outer  life,  unconscious  of  the  instinct  of  nationality,  polished 
and  seductive  in  that  personal  management  which  passed  for 
the  highest  type  of  statesmanship.  Mettemich  had  been 
ambassador  at  Dresden  and  at  Berlin  before  he  went  to 
Paris.  Napoleon  had  requested  that  he  might  be  transferred 
to  the  Court  of  the  Tuileries,  on  account  of  the  marked 
personal  courtesy  shown  by  Mettemich  to  the  French  am- 
bassador at  Berlin  during  the  war  between  France  and 
Austria  in  1S05.  Mettemich  carried  with  him  all  the  friendli- 
ness of  personal  intercourse  which  Napoleon  expected  in  him, 
but  he  also  carried  with  him  a  calm  and  penetrating  self- 
possession,  and  the  conviction  that  Napoleon  would  give 
Europe  no  rest  unlil  his  power  was  greatly  diminished.  He 
sen'cd  Austria  woll  at  Paris,  and  va  the  negotiations  for  peace 
which  followed  the  battle  of  WaRram  he  took  a  leading  part 
After  the  disasters  of  1809,  when  war  was  impossible  and 
isolation  ruin,  no  statesman  could  so  well  serve  Austria  as  ooq 
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who  had  never  confessed  himself  the  enemy  of  any  Power ; 
and,  with  the  fall  approval  of  Napoleon,  the  late  Ambassador 
a.t  Paris  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Austrian  State. 

Mettemich*s  first  undertaking  gave  singular  evidence  of 

tbe  flexibility  of  system  which  was  henceforward  to  guard 

Austria's  interests.     Before  the  grass  had  grown  over  the 

graves  at  Wagram,  the  Emperor  Francis  was  persuaded  to 

give  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Napoleon.     For  some  time 

past  Napoleon  had  determined  on  divorcing  Josephine  and 

allying  himself  to  one  of  the  reigning  houses  of  the  Continent. 

His  first  advances  were  made  at  St.  Petersburg ;  but  the  Czar 

Hesitated  to  form  a  connection  which  his  subjects  would  view 

^s  a  dishonour ;  and  the  opportunity  was  seized  by  the  less 

fastidious  Austrians  as  soon  as  the  fancies  of  the 

imperial  suitor  turned  towards  Vienna.      The    Marriage  of 

Emperor  Francis,  who  had    been    bullied    by    KlSuI^S!' 

Napoleon  upon  the  field  of  Austerlitz,  ridiculed     1810. 

si.nd  insulted  in  every  proclamation  issued  during 

't.he  late  campaign,  gave  up  his  daughter  for  what  was  called 

t:he  good  of  his  people,  and  reconciled  himself  to  a  son-in-law 

x*vho  had  taken  so  many  provinces  for  his  dowry.     Peace  had 

x-iot  been  proclaimed  four  months  when  the  treaty  was  signed 

"vjvhich  united  the  House  of  Bonaparte  to  the  family  of  Marie 

-rf^ntoinette.    The  Archduke  Charles  represented  Napoleon  in 

"^  lie  espousals ;  the  Archbishop  of  Vienna  anointed  the  bride 

rith  the  same  sacred  oil  with  which  he  had  consecrated  the 

»anners    of    1809;    the    servile    press  which    narrated    the 

redding  festivities   found    no    space  to   mention    that    the 

Emperor's  bravest  subject,  the  Tyrolese  leader  Hofer,  was 

^^xecuted  by  Napoleon  as  a  brigand  in  the  interval  between 

"•^  lie   contract  and   the  celebration    of   the    marriage.      Old 

-rff^ustrian  families,  members  of  the  only  aristocracy  upon  the 

^Zontinent  that  still  possessed  political  weight  and  a  political 

"tradition,  lamented  the  Emperor's  consent  to  a  union  which 

^  heir  prejudices  called  a  mis-alliance,  and  their  consciences 

^n  adultery ;  but  the  object  of  Mettcrnich  was 

attained.     The  friendship  between  France  and     5t*^*7""®L 

ussia,  which  had  inflicted  so  much  evil  on  the    Alexander. 


Q^ontinent  since  the   Peace  of  Tilsit,  was  dis- 
solved ;  the  sword  of  Napoleon  was  turned  away  from  Austria 
for  at  least  some  years ;  the  restoration  of  the  lost  provinces 
Qf  the  Hapsbvirg  seemed  not  impossible,  now  that  Napoleon 
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snd  Aleuiider  wen  Mt  £»«  to  Eua  ia -EvrepQ)  ^id  ttaa^. 
alliance  of  Austria  had  beooms  so  important  to  tho  po«(xr^_^ 
which  had  hitherto  enriched  itself  at  Anatria'e  cxpenae. 

Napoleon  orowned  hia  new  bride,  and  iett  faid^df  at  kagtb 
die  equal  of  the  Hapabnrgs  and  the  Bonifoou.  Except  in 
Spain,  his  arms  were  no  longer  reKsted  upon  the  Cootimat, 
and  the  period  immediatdy  aacceeding  the  Peace  of  Vicmaa 

was  that  which  faronght  the  Napoleonic  Empire 
N^poicoB  u-  to  its  widest  boonda.  Already,  in  the  pride  o' 
SEua.'uK^,  ^B  ''^  victories  of  1809,  Napoleon  had  cun- 
>>°«-  pleted  his  aggreeaiona  npon  the  P^>al  aovenignty 

by  declaring  the  Ecclegiaatical  States  to  ba 
nnlted  to  the  French  Empire  (Uay  17,  1809).  The  Pops 
retorted  upon  his  despoiler  with  a  Bull  of  EacommnnicatioQ ; 
but  the  spiritual  teirors  were  among  the  least  formidable  of 
those  then  active  in  Europe,  and  the  sanctity  of  the  Pontiff 
did  not  prevent  Napoleon's  soldiers  from  arresting  him  in  the 
QuirinEil,  and  canying  him  as  a  prisoner  to  Savona.  Here 
Pius  VII.  was  detained  for  the  next  three  years.  The  Roman 
States  received  the  laws  and  the  civil  organisation  of  Fraace.* 
Bishops  a.nd  clergy  who  refused  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  Napo- 
leon were  imprisoned  or  exiled  ;  the  monasteries  and  coDventa 
were  dissolved  ;  the  cardinals  and  great  officers,  along  with 
the  archives  and  the  whole  apparatus  of  ecclesiastical  rule, 
were  carried  to  Paris.  In  relation  to  the  future  of  European 
Catholicism,  the  breach  between  Napoleon  and  Pius  VII.  waa 
a  more  important  event  than  was  understood  at  the  time:  its 
immediate  and  visible  result  was  that  there  was  one  aovereign 
the  fewer  in  Europe,  and  one  more  province  opened  to  the 
French  conscription. 

The  next  of  Napoleon's  vassals  who  lost  his  throne  was 
the  King  of  Holland.     Like  Joseph  in  Spain,  and  lilce  Murat 

in  Naples,  Louis  Bonaparte  bad  made  an  honest 
N*!"'""-  effort  to  govern  for  the  benefit  of  his  subjects- 
Juir,  i<io>         He  had  endeavoured  to    lighten  the   burdena 

which  Napoleon  laid  upon  the  Dutch  nation, 
already  deprived  of  its  colonies,  its  commerce,  and  its  ir.- 
dependence ;  and  every  plea  which  Louie  bad  made  for  hia 
subjects  had  been  treated  by  Napoleon  as  a  breach  of  duty 
towards  himself.  The  offence  of  the  unfortunate  Kifjg  nf 
H^land  became  unpardonable  when  he  neglected  to  entoroa 
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goods.     Louis  was  summoned  to  Paris,  and  compelled  to 
agb  a  treaty,  ceding  part  of  his  dominions  and  placing  his 
customhouses  in  the  hands  of  French  officers.    He  returned 
to  Holland,  but  affairs  grew  worse  and  worse.    French  troops 
overran  the   country;    Napoleon's  letters  were  each  more 
menacing  than  the  last ;  and  at  length  Louis  fled  from  his 
dominions  (July  i,  1810),  and  delivered  himself  from  a  royalty 
*^^hich  had  proved  the  most  intolerable  kind  of  servitude.     A 
*eek  later  Holland  was  incorporated  with  the  French  Empire. 
Two  more  annexations  followed  before  the  end  of  the  year. 
"Hie  RepubHc  of  the  Valais  was  declared  to  have  neglected 
^he  duty  imposed  upon  it  of  repairing  the  road 
o^er  the  Simplon,  and  forfeited  its  independence, 
^e  North  German  'coast  district,  comprising 
^e  Hanse  towns,  Oldenburg,  and  part  of  the 
'^^ingdom   of    Westphalia,  was  annexed  to  the 
French  Empire,  with  the  alleged  object  of  more  effectually 
^^utting  out  British  goods  from  the  ports  of  the  Elbe  and  the 
"^eser.    Hamburg,  however,  and  most  of  the  territory  now 
^ocoq>orated   with  France,  had    been   occupied  by  French 
^'^^^ops  ever  since  the  war  of  1806,  and  the  legal  change  in  its 
Position  scarcely  made  its  subjection  more  complete.     Had 
^^  history  of  this  annexation  been  written  by  men  of  the 
P^^sant-class,  it  would  probably  have  been  described  in  terms 
^  Unmixed  thankfulness  and  praise.    In  the  Decree  introduc- 
ers the  French  principle  of  the  free  tenure  of  land,  thirty-six 
"^^tinct  forms  of  feudal  service  are  enumerated,  as  abolished 
^^tliout  compensation.* 

Napoleon's  dominion  had  now  reached  its  widest  bounds. 
^^e  frontier  of  the  Empire  began  at  Liibeck  on  the  Baltic, 
*c^Uched  the  Rhine  at  Wesel,  and  followed  the  river  and  the 
J^^^a  mountains  to  the  foot  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva;    then, 
crossing  the  Alps  above  the  source  of  the  Rhone, 
^   ran  ^ith  the  rivers  Sesia  and  Po  to  a  point 
^^•Lrly  opposite  Mantua,  mounted  to  the  water- 
shed of  the  Apennines,  and  descended  to  the 
Mediterranean  at  Terracina.    The  late  Ecclesi- 
astical States  were  formed  into  the  two  Departments  of  the 
Tiber  and  of  Trasimene ;  Tuscany,  also  divided  into  French 
Departments,  and    represented    in  the   French    Legislative 

*  Corrcsp.  d«  Napoleon,  xxiii.  6a,    D^cret,  9  Dte.,  xSss* 
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Body,  gave  the  title  of  Archduchess  and  the  ceremonud  < 
Court  to  Napoleon*8  sister  Eliza;  the  Kingdom  of  II 
formed  by  Lombardy,  Venice,  and  tlie  country  east  of 
Apennines  as  far  south  as  Ascoli,  belonged  to  Napoleon  1 
self,  but  was  not  constitutionally  united  with  the  Fn 
Empire.  On  the  east  of  the  Adriatic  the  Illyrian  Provi 
extended  NapoIeon*s  rule  to  the  borders  of  Bosnia 
Montenegro.  Outside  the  frontier  of  this  great  Empin 
order  of  feudatories  ruled  in  Italy,  in  Germany,  and 
Poland.  Murat,  King  of  Naples,  and  the  client-princea  of 
Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  holding  all  Germany  up  to 
frontiers  of  Prussia  and  Austria,  as  well  as  the  Grand-Duct 
Warsaw,  were  nominally  sovereigns  within  their  own  doi 
ions;  but  they  held  their  dignities  at  Napoleon*s  pleasure, 
the  population  and  revenues  of  their  Slates  were  at  hisaer 
The  close  of  the  year  1810  saw  the  last  changes  effe 
which  Europe  was  destined  to  receive  at  the  hands  of  N; 
Icon.  The  fabric  of  his  sovereignty  was  raised  upon  the  r 
of  all  that  was  obsolete  and  forceless  upon 
Benefits  of         westcm  Continent;   the  benefits  as  well  as 

Napoleon's  r  i_  •  •      ^ 

rule.  wrongs  of  his  supremacy  were  now  seen  in  \ 

widest  operation.  All  Italy,  the  northern 
tricts  of  Germany  which  were  incorporated  with  the  Em] 
and  a  great  part  of  the  Confederate  Territory  of  the  Rt 
received  in  the  Code  Napoleon  a  law  which,  to  an  en 
hitherto  unknown  in  Europe,  brought  social  justice  into 
daily  affairs  of  life.  The  privileges  of  the  noble,  the  fe 
burdens  of  the  peasant,  the  monopolies  of  the  guilds,  pa 
away,  in  most  instances  for  ever.  The  comfort  and  impr 
ment  of  mankind  were  vindicated  as  the  true  aim  of  prop 
by  the  abolition  of  the  devices  which  convert  the  soil  int 
instrument  of  family  pride,  and  by  the  enforcement  of  a 
division  of  inheritances  among  the  children  of  the  posses 
Legal  process,  both  civil  and  criminal,  was  brought  wi 
the  comprehension  of  ordinary  citizens,  and  submitted  to 
test  of  publicity.  These  were  among  the  fruits  of  an  ea 
enlightenment  which  Napoleon's  supremacy  bestowed  t 
a  great  part  of  Europe.  The  price  which 
Wrongs  of  paid  for  them  was  the  suppression  of  e* 
^apoeont  vestige  of  liberty,  the  conscription,  and 
Continental  blockade.  On  the  whole,  the  3 
was  patiently  borne.    The  Italians  and  the  Germans  of 
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Rheoisb  Confederacy  cared  little  what  Government  they 
obeyed;  their  recruits  who  were  sent  to  be  killed  by  the 
Aostrians  or  the  Spaniards  felt  it  no  especial  hardship  to 
fi^t  Napoleon's  battles.  More  galling  was  the  pressure 
of  Napoleon's  commercial  system  and  of  the 
■gencics  by  which  he  attempted  to  enforce  it.  ^^^^ 
In  the  hope  of  ruining  the  trade  of  Great  Britain,  y 

Napoleon  spared  no  severity  against  the  owners  of  anything 
that  bad  touched  British  hands,  and  deprived  the  Continent 
of  its  entire  supply  of  colonial  produce,  with  the  exception  of 
soch  as  was  imported  at  enormous  charges  by  traders 
licensed  by  himself.  The  possession  of  English  goods  be- 
came a  capital  offence.  In  the  great  trading  towns  a  system  of 
pennanent  terrorism  wf^  put  in  force  against  the  merchants. 
Soldiers  ransacked  their  houses ;  their  letters  were  opened ; 
spies  dogged  their  steps.  It  was  in  Hamburg,  where  Davoust 
exercised  a  sort  of  independent  sovereignty,  that  the  violence 
*nd  injustice  of  the  Napoleonic  commercial  system  was  seen 
m  its  most  repulsive  form ;  in  the  greater  part  of  the  Empire 
rt  was  felt  more  in  the  general  decline  of  trade  and  in  a 
multitude  of  annoying  privations  than  in  acts  of  obtrusive 
cruelty .♦  The  French  were  themselves  compelled  to  extract 
sngarfrom  beetroot,  and  to  substitute  chicory  fv»r  coffee;  the 
Gennans,  less  favoured  by  nature,  and  less  rapid  in  adapta- 
tion, thirsted  and  sulked.  Even  in  such  torpid  communities 
^  Saxony  political  discontent  was  at  length  engendered  by 
'^ily  discomfort.  Men  who  were  proof  against  all  the 
patriotic  exaltation  of  Stein  and  Fichte  felt  that  there  must 
^  something  wrong  in  a  system  which  sent  up  the  price 
01  coffee  to  five  shillings  a  pound,  and  reduced  the  tobacconist 
to  exclusive  dependence  upon  the  market-gardener. 

It  was  not,  however,  by  its  effects  upon  Napoleon's  German 
^assals  that  the  Continental  system  contributed  to  the  fall  of 
'ts  author.     Wliatever  the  discontent  of  these  connnunities, 
t^ey  obeyed    Napoleon   as  long  as  he   was  victorious,  and 
abandoned  him  only  when  his  cause  was  lost, 
^ts  real  political  importance  lay  in  the  hostility    l^^.^^l^'^^, 
^'uich  it  excited   between    France  and   Russia.     p..ie.)M'scoin- 
**^c  Czar,   who  had   attached  himself  to   Na-     liec.!  iSio.*"™' 
poleon's  commercial  system    at  the    Peace    of 
Tilsit,  withdrew  from  it  in  the  year  succeeding  the  Peace  of 
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Vienna.  The  trade  of  the  RusMan  Empire  had  been  ruined 
by  the  closure  of  its  ports  to  Britiih  vessels  and  British  goods. 
Napoleon  had  broken  his  promise  to  Russia  by  adding  West 
Galicia  to  the  Polish  Diichy  of  Warsaw;  and  the  Ciar 
refused  to  Racrifiee  the  wealth  of  his  subjects  any  longer  in  ' 
the  interest  of  an  insincere  ally.  At  the  end  of  the  year  iSio 
an  orderwas  published  at  St.  r*etersburg,  opening  the  harboim  . 
of  Russia  tb  all  ships  bearing  a  neutral  flag,  and  imposing  a 
duty  npon  inanj-  of  the  products  of  France.  This  edict  was 
scarcely  less  than  a  direct  challenge  to  the  Frencfa  Empanr. 
Napoleon  exaggerated  the  effect  of  his  Continental  pn^ 
bibitions  upon  EngUsh  traffic.  He  imagined  tliat  thv  COO- 
mand  of  the  European  coast-Iine,  and  nothing  short  of  tbii^ 
would  enable  him  to  exhaust  his  enemy ;  and  he  was  p] 
to  risk  a  war  with  Russia  rather  than  pennit  it  to  £ 
his  long-cberished  hopes.  Already  in  the  Atistrian  i 
Napoleon  had  marked  the  severance  of  his  interests  frcun  thoM 
of  Alexander.  An  attempted  compromise  upon  the  aSainoC 
Poland  produced  only  new  alienation  and  distrusts  an  open 
affront  was  offered  to  Alexander  in  the  annexation  of  the 
Duchy  of  Oldenburg,  whose  sovereign  was  a  member  of  his  own 

family.  The  last  event  was  immediately  followed 
R™^  p^par-  ^y  the  publication  of  the  new  Russian  tariff.  In 
injforwMr,         thc  Spring  of  1811  Napoleon  had  determined  apon 

war.  With  Spain  still  unsubdued,  he  had  no 
motive  to  hurry  on  hostilities;  Alexander  on  his  part  was 
still  less  ready  for  action  ;  and  the  forms  of  diplomatic  inter- 
course were  in  consequence  maintained  for  some  time  longer 
at  Paris  and  St.  Petersburg.  But  the  true  nature  of  the 
situation  was  shown  by  the  immense  levies  that  were  ordered 
both  in  France  and  Russia;  and  the  rest  of  the  year  was 
spent  in  preparations  for  the  cainpaign  which  was  destined  to 
decide  the  fate  of  Europe. 

We  have  seen  that  during  the  period  of  more  than  two 
years  that  elapsed  between  the  Peace  of  Vienna  and  the 
outbreak  of  war  with  Russia,  Napotcon  had  no  enemy  in 
arms  upon  the  Continent  except  in  the  Spanish  Peninsula. 

Had  the  Emperor  himself  taken  up  the  com- 
AiTa [rain Spain  mand  in  Spain,  be  wuuld  proliably  within  a  few 
1809-1611.   '      months  have  cruslied   both  the  Spanish  anniea 

and  their  English  ally.  A  fatal  error  in  judg- 
ment made  him  willing  to  look  on  from  a  distance  whilst 
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his  generals  engaged  with  this  last  foe.  The  disputes  with 
tbe  Pope  and  the  King  of  Holland  might  well  have  been 
adjourned  for  another  year;  but  Napoleon  felt  no  suspicions 
that  the  conquest  of  the  Spanish  Peninsula  was  too  difficult 
a  task  for  his  marshals ;  nor  perhaps  would  it  have  been  so  if 
Wellington  had  been  like  any  of  the  generals  whom  Napoleon 
had  himself  encountered.  The  French  forces  in  the  Peninsula 
numbered  over  300,000  men :  in  spite  of  the  victory  of  Tala- 
vera,  the  EngHsh  had  been  forced  to  retreat  into  Portugal. 
But  the  warfare  of  Wellington  was  a  different  thing  from  that 
even  of  the  best  Austrian  or  Russian  commanders.  From  the 
time  of  the  retreat  from  Talavera  he  had  foreseen  that 
Portugal  would  be  invaded  by  an  army  far  outnumbering  his 
own;  and  he  planned  a  scheme  of  defence  as  original,  as 
strongly  marked  with  true  military  insight,  as  Napoleon's 
own  most  daring  schemes  of  attack.  Behind  Lisbon  a  rugged 
mountainous  tract  stretches  from  the  Tagus  to  the  sea ;  here, 
while  the  English  army  wintered  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Abeida,  WelUngton  employed  thousands  of  Portuguese 
^*hourers  in  turning  the  promontory  into  one 
vast  fortress.  No  rumour  of  the  operation  was  Lines  of  Torre* 
^owed  to  reach  the  enemy.  A  double  series  of  1810^**'  '^^~~ 
fortifications,  known  as  the  Lines  of  Torres 
"^edras,  followed  the  mountam-bastion  on  the  north  of 
Lisbon,  and  left  no  single  point  open  between  the  Tagus 
^d  the  sea.  This  was  the  barrier  to  which  Wellington 
Decant  in  the  last  resort  to  draw  his  assailants,  whilst  the 
country  was  swept  of  everything  that  might  sustain  an 
jDvading  army,  and  the  irregular  troops  of  Portugal  closed 
^  upon  its  rear.* 

In  June,  i8io,  Marshal  Massena,  who  had  won  the  highest 
distinction  at  Aspem  and  Wagram,  arrived  in  Spain,  and 
took  up  the  command  of  the  army  destined  for  the  conquest 
of  Portugal.  Ciudad  Rodrigo  was  invested;  Wellington,  too 
^^k  to  effect  its  relief,  too  wise  to  jeopardise  his  army  for  the 
^e  of  Spanish  praise,  lay  motionless  while  this  great  fortress 
"^  into  the  hands  of  the  invader.  In  September,  the  French, 
7O1O00  strong,  entered  Portugal.  Wellington  retreated  down 
the  valley  of  the  Mondego,  devastating  the  country.  At 
^^^gth  he  halted  at  ^usaco  and  gave  battle  (September  27). 
The  French  were  defeated ;  the  victory  gave  the  Portuguese 

*  Wdliiytoo  Supplcmeoury  Despatcbeit,  vi.  41.    Napier,  iii.  a^o^ 
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fuU  confidence  in  the  English  leader ;  bat  other  roads  were 
open  to  the  invader,  and  Wellington  continued  his  retreat. 
Massena  followed,  and  heard  for  the  first  time 
pJIJJ^JJjJSi""  of  the  fortifications  of  Torres  Vedras  when  he 
Wellington,  ^as  within  five  days'  march  of  them.  On 
nearing  the  mountain-barrier,  Massena  searched 
in  vain  for  an  unprotected  point.  Fifty  thousand  English 
and  Portuguese  regular  troops,  besides  a  multitude  of  Portu- 
guese militia,  were  collected  behind  the  lines;  with  the 
present  number  of  the  French  an  assault  was  hopeless. 
Massena  waited  for  reinforcements.  It  was  with  the  utmost 
difficulty  that  he  could  keep  his  army  from  starving;  at 
length,  when  the  country  was  utterly  exhausted,  he  com- 
menced his  retreat  (Nov.  14).  Wellington  descended  from 
the  heights,  but  his  marching  force  was  still  too  weak  to  risk 
a  pitched  battle.  Massena  halted  and  took  post  at  Santarem, 
on  the  Tagus.  Here,  and  in  the  neighbouring  valley  of  the 
Zezere,  he  maintained  himself  during  the  winter.  But  in 
March,  181 1,  reinforcements  arrived  from  England:  Welling- 
ton moved  forward  against  his  enemy,  and  the 
Retreat  of  retreat  of  the  French  began  in  real  earnest. 
1810—11!  Massena  made  his  way  northwards,  hard  pressed 

by  the  English,  and  devastating  the  country  with 
merciless  severity  in  order  to  retard  pursuit.  Fire  and  niin 
marked  the  track  of  the  retreating  army ;  but  such  were  the 
sufTcrings  of  the  French  themselves,  both  during  the  invasion 
and  the  retreat,  that  when  Massena  re-entered  Spain,  after  a 
campaign  in  whicli  only  one  pitched  battle  had  been  fought, 
his  loss  exceeded  30,000  men. 

Other   Fn^nch   armies,   in    spite   of   a    most    destructive 
guerilla  warfare,  were  in   the  meantime  completing  the  con- 
quest of  the  south  and  the  east  of  Spain,    joult 
Souit  conquers    cautiiTed    *stM.i]lf>,   and    began   to   lay    siege    to 

Spain  as  far  as     '~      ,.     —  ,,  ,  .        .        „  ,     ■ 

Cadiz.  Cadiz.    ^^:^!li^i^^  ^"^-  p'lg    tf*^   I?^^i   aR._QCde» 

rea'cTiecl    him    from     Vaj^r>lp>nn^Jn^nr>vp    fr^     \\y^ 

support  of  Mirssena.  Leaving  Victor  in  command  at  Cadiz, 
Soult  marched  northwards,  routed  the  Spaniards,  and  con- 
quered the  fortress  of  Hadajoz.  commanding  the  southern 
road  into  Portugal.  Massena,  however,  was  already  in 
retreat,  and  Soult's  own  advance  was  cut  short  by  intelligence 
that  Graham,  the  English  general  in  Cadiz,  had  broken  out 
upon  the   besiegers   and    inflicted    a   hca^y    defeat.      Soult 
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returned  to  Cadiz  and  resumed  the  blockade.    Wellington, 
thus  (reed  from  danger  of  attack  from  the  south,  and  believing 
Massena  to  be  thoroughly  disabled,  considered  that  the  time 
had  come  for  a  forward    movement  into    Spain.     It  was 
necessary  for  him  to  capture  the  fortresses  of  Almeida  and 
Ciudad  Rodrigo  on  the  northern  road,  and  to 
secure  his  own  communications  with   Portugal    Weliinjjto^ 
by  wresting  back  Badajoz  from  the  French.     He    Su^*" 
left  a  small  force  to  besiege  Almeida,  and  xnoved 
to  Elvas  to  make  arrangements  with  Beresford  for  the  siege 
of  Badajoz.    But  before  the  English  commander  had  deemed 
it  possible,  the  energy  of  Massena  had  restored  his  troops  to 
efficiency ;  and  the  two  armies  of  Massena  and  Soult  were  now 
ready  to  assail  the  English  on  the  north  and  the  south. 
Massena    marched    against    the    corps    investing   Almeida. 
XVelliDgton  hastened  hark  iCLmefltJiim,  and  fougM  a  battle 
at  ^uentes  d'Onoro.    The  French  were  defeat^ ;  Almeida 
pa<;<u*H^  intn..dal  ha^ds  nf  the  English.     iJ"ttie  jouthj.^ttIt 
advanced  to  the  relief  of  Badajoz.    jje  was  overthrown  by 
Beresford  io-lhe  bloody  engagement  of  Albuera  (May  i6th) ; 
but  his  junction  with  the  army  of  the  nortn,  which  was  now 
transferred  from  Massena  to  Marmont,  forced  the  English  to 
raise  the  siege;   and  Wellington,  after  audaciously  offering 
battle  to  the  combined  French  armies,  retired  within  the 
Portuguese  frontier,  and  marched  northwards  with  the  design 
of  laying  siege  to  Ciudad  Rodrigo.    Again  outnumbered  by  the 
French,  he  was  compelled  to  retire  to  cantonments  on  the  Coa. 
Throughout  the  autumn    months,  which  were  spent  in 
forced  inaction,  Wellington  held  patiently  to  his  belief  that 
the  French  would  be  unable  to  keep  their  armies  long  united, 
on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  food.     His  calculations  were 
correct,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  181 1  the  English  were 
again  superior  in  the  field.    Wellington  moved 
against  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and  took  it  by  storm  on    Capture  of 
the  19th  of  January,  1812.    The  road  into  Spain    ^^^^^"^^ 
was  opened ;  it  only  remained  to  secure  Portugal    iSxa. 
itself  by  the  capture  of  Badajoz.      Wellington 
crossed  the  Tagus  on  the  8th  of  March,  and  completed  the 
investment  of  Badajoz  ten  days  later.    It  was  necessary  to 
gain  possession  of  the  city,  at  whatever  cost,  before  Soult 
could  advance  to  its  reUef.    On  the  night  of  the  6th  of  April 
Wellington  gave  orders  for  the  assault.     The  fury  of  the 
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attack,  the  ferocity  of  the  English  soldiera  in  the  moment 

of  their  victory,  have  made  the  storm  of  Bada- 

CKpture  of        joz  conspicuoos  amongst  the  most  terrible  events 

Bada^,  April       ''  -  »    a    ai_  r    «<r  ni    ^t. 

6.  of  war.     But  the  purpose  of  WeUington  was 

effected;  the  base  of  the  English  army  in  Portngsl 
was  secured  from  all  possibility  of  attack ;  and  at  the  moment 
when  Napoleon  was  summoning  his  veteran  regiments  from 
beyond  the  Pyrenees  for  the  invasion  of  Russia,  the  English 
commander,  master  of  the  frontier  fortresses  of  Spain,  was 
preparing  to  overwhelm  the  weakened  armies  in  the  Peninsula, 
and  to  drive  the  French  from  Madrid. 

It  was  in  the  summer  of  i8i2,  when  Napoleon  was  now 
upon   the   point  of  opening  the    Russian   campaign,  that 

Wellington  advanced  against  Marmont's  positions 
WeUinRtoTi  in-  in  the  north  of  Spain  and  the  French  Hues  of 
June!  x8i^?'       communication  with  the  capital.    Marmont  fell 

back  and  allowed  Wellington  to  pass  Salamanca ; 
but  on  reaching  the  Douro  he  turned  upon  his  adversary,  and 
by  a  succession  of  swift  and  skilful  marches  brought  the 

English  into  some  danger  of  losing  their  com- 
^uiy  M?*'      munications  with  Portugal.    Wellington  himself 

now  retreated  as  far  as  Salamanca,  andihfilS 
gave  battle  (July"  233.    A  decisive  victory  fr^f^H  f{^P  ir^ji^eii 
army  froni  its  peril,  and  annihilated  all  the  advantages  gained 
by  SfarmontT'slrategy  and  speed.    The  French  were  so 
heavily  defeated    that    they  had    to    fall  back  on   Burgos. 
Wellington  marched  upon  Madrid.     At  his  approach  King 
Joseph  fled  from  the  capital,  and  ordered  Soult  to  evacuate 
Andalusia,  and  to  meet  him  at  Valencia,  on  the  eastern  coasts* 
Wellington  entered  Madrid  amidst  the  wild  rejoicing  of  th^ 
Spaniards,  and   then  turned    northwards    to    complete  th^ 
destruction  of  the  army  which  he  had  beaten  at  Salamanca^ 
But  the  hour  of  his  final  success  was  not  yet  come.      Hi^ 
advance  upon  Madrid,  though  wise  as  a  political  measure^ 
had  given  the  French  northern  army  time  to  rally.     He  wa^ 
checked  by  the  obstinate  defence  of  Burgos  ;  and  finding  the^ 

French  strengthened  by  the  very  abandonments 
Wellington  of  territory  which  his  victory  had  forced  upon  - 
PortugaL       them,  he  retired  to   Portugal,  giving  to   King': 

Joseph  a  few   months'  more  precarious   enjoy- 
ment of  his  vassal-sovereignty  before  his  final  and  irrevocable  '■ 
overthrow. 


Liberal  AfovEMSitr  ry  SpA/y,  30^ 


In  Spain  itself  the  struggle  of  the  nation  for  its  inde- 
pendence had  produced  a  political  revolution  as  little  foreseen 
by  the  Spaniards  as  by  Napoleon  himself  when 
the  conflict  began.    When,  in  1808,  the  people    "^^  "^ 
^d  taken  up  arms  for  its  native  dynasty,  the    constitutunui 
voices  of  those  who  demanded  a  reform  in  the    s^?*"'  ^ 
abuses  of  the  Bourbon  government  had  scarcely 
been  heard  amid  the  tumult  of  loyal  enthusiasm  for  Ferdi- 
nand.   There  existed,  however,  a  group  of  liberally-minded 
°*en  in  Spain ;  and  as  soon  as  the  invasion  of  the  French  and 
t^e  subsequent  successes  of  the  Spaniards  had  overthrown 
"®th  the  old  repressive  system  of  the   Bourbons  and  that 
^hich  Napoleon  attempted  to  put  in  its  place,  the  opinions  of 
^®se  men,  hitherto  scarcely  known  outside  the  circle  of  their 
o^*^  acquaintances,  suddenly  became  a  power  in  the  country 
"trough  the  liberation  of  the  press.     Jovellanos,  an  upright 
*^^   large-minded  statesman,  who  had  suffered  a  long  im- 
^J^sonment  in  the  last  reign  in  consequence  of  his  labours  in 
^^  Cause  of  progress,  now  represented  in  the  Central  Junta 
5~^^  party  of  constitutional  reform.   The  Junta  itself  acted  with 
^^  little  insight  or  sincerity.   A  majority  of  its  members  neither 
^^ired  nor  understood  the  great  changes  in  government 
tiich  Jovellanos  advocated;    yet  the  Junta  itself  was  an 
J^^^gulax  and  revolutionary  body,  and  was  forced  to  appeal  to 
^^  nation  in  order  to  hold  its  ground  against  the  old  legal 
^^ncils  of  the  monarchy,  which  possessed  not  only  a  better 
^iHial  right,  but  all  the  habits  of  authority.    The  victories  of 
J/^Poleon  at  the  end  of  1808,  and  the  threatening  attitude 
^^^    of  the  old  official   bodies  and  of  the  new  provincial 
^pvemnaents  which  had  sprung  up  in    every  part  of   the 
T^'^Mom,  extorted  from  the  Junta  in  the  spring  of  1809  a 
?f  claration  in  favour  of  the  assembling  of  the  Cortes,  or 
^^tiooal  Parliament,  in  the  following  year.     Once  made,  the 
"®cla.ration  could   not  be   nullified   or  withdrawn.     It   was 
^  /^ain  that  the  Junta,  alarmed  at  the  progress  of  popular 
Pinions,  restored  the  censorship  of  the  press,  and  attempted 
^   Suppress  the  Uberal  journals.    The  current  of  political 
^^ation  swept  steadily  on ;  and  before  the  end  of  the  year 
^^  the  conflict  of  parties,  which  Spain  was  henceforward  to 
*P«tience  in  common  with  the  other  Mediterranean  States, 
^*^  iairly  begun.* 

•  Baumgarten,  Geschichte  Spaniens,  i.  405. 
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The  Spanish  Liberals  of  iSog  made  tha  nine  BtUck  upon 
deepotic  power,  and  upheld  the  stme  theories  of  popni^r 

right,  as  the  leaders  of  the  Freodi  natioii  twea^ 
^||Ui.  years  before.     Against  them  va»  X^^VA  tlw 

iiii«aad?s»    whole  force  of  Spanish  offidaUsm,  soon  to  b* 

supported  by  the  overwhdiping  ponr  of  the 
clergy.  In  the  outset,  however,  the  Liberals  carefbOy  avoidad 
infiinging  on  the  prerogatives  of  the  ChnrdL  Thnaaocoiimio- 
dating  its  policy  to  the  Catholic  spirit  of  the  nation,  the  puty 
of  reform  gathered  strength  throughout  the  yoar  iSeQi'  W 
disaster  after  disaster  excited  the  wrath  of  the  peo^  ef^Mt 
both  the  past  and  the  present  holders  of  power.  It  ww 
determined  by  the  Junta  that  the  Cortes  should  aseambk  an 
the  tst  of  March,  1810.  According  to  the  andsnt  oaafB  of 
Spain,  each  of  the  Three  EsUtes,  the  Clergy,  the  Noblee,  and 
the  Commons,  would  have  been  represented  in  the  C<xtea  by 
a  separate  assembly.  The  opponents  of  reform  preaaed  fat 
the  tnaintcnance  of  this  medisval  order,  the  Liberals  declared 
for  a  single  Chamber;  the  Junta,  guided  by  Jovellaaos, 
adopted  a  middle  course,  and  decided  that  the  higher  clergy 
and  DoblcE  should  be  jointly  represented  by  one  Chamber, 
the  Commons  by  a  second.  Writs  of  election  had  already 
been  issued,  when  the  Junta,  driven  to  Cadix  I)y  the  advance 
of  the  French  armies,  and  assailed  alike  by  Liberals,  -by 
reactionists,  and  by  city  mobs,  ended  its  ineffective  career, 
and  resigned  its  powers  into  the  hands  of  a  Regency  composed 
of  live  persons  (Jan.  30,  i8io).  Had  the  Regency  immediately 
taken  steps  to  assemble  the  Cortes,  Spain  would  probably 
have  been  content  with  the  moderate  reforms  which  two 
Chambers,  formed  according  to  the  plans  of  Jovellanos, 
would  have  been  likely  to  sanction.  The  Regency,  however, 
preferred  to  keep  power  in  its  own  hands  and  ignored  the 
promise  which  the  Junta  had  given  to  the  nation.  Its  policy 
of  obstruction,  which  was  continued  for  months  after  the  time 
when  the  Cortes  ought  to  have  assembled,  threw  the  Liberal 
party  into  the  hands  of  men  of  extremes,  and  prepared  the 
way  for  revolution  instead  of  reform.  It  was  only  when 
the  report  reached  Spain  that  Ferdinand  was  about  to  marry 
the  daughter  of  King  Joseph,  and  to  accept  the  succession  to 
the  Spanish  crown  from  the  usurper  himself,  that  the  Regea^ 
connentcd  to  convok  the  Cortes.  But  it  was  now  no  longer 
possible  to  create  an  Upper  House  to  serve  as  a  check  opoa 


iftia. 
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the  popular  Assembly.  A  single  Chamber  was  elected,  and 
elected  in  great  part  within  the  walls  of  Cadiz  itself ;  for  the 
representatives  of  districts  where  the  presence  of  French 
soldiery  rendered  election  impossible  were  chosen  by 
refugees  from  those  districts  within  Cadiz,  amid  the  tumults 
of  political  passion  which  stir  a  great  city  in  time  of  war  and 
revolution. 

On  the  24th  of  September,  18 10,  the  Cortes  opened.     I 
jrstjict  was  to  f^yy|p*-«*  »^^^  <^"Y^rp^f;"^Y  ^^  the  people,  its  next 
Itct  t<r^eclare  the  freedo"[|  p^  ^^*^  Pr**ap      ^"  #»vpry  debate 
a  spirit  of  bitter  hatred  towards  the  old  system  of  government 
and  of  deep  distrust  towards  Ferdinand  himself 
revealed  itself  in  the  speeches  of  the  Liberal    Constitution 
deputies,  although  no  one  in  the  Assembly  dared    Cortes,  i8ia. 
to  avow  the  least  want  of  loyalty  towards  the 
exiled  House.    The  Liberals  knew  how  passionate  was  the 
love  of  the  Spanish  people  for  their  Prince ;  but  they  resolved 
that,  if  Ferdinand  returned  to  his  throne,  he  should  return 
without  the  power  to  revive  the  old  abuses  of  Bourbon  rule. 
In  this  spirit  the  Assembly  proceeded  to  frame  a  Constitution 
for  Spain.    The  Crown  was  treated  as  the  antagonist  jind 

rmmvptjejC    pf    ypft    PfiTT'**  j     ^^^^     ^r|minicfrafiv^     pOWerS    were 

"jealously  reduced:  it  was  <;onfrO'^^'*^*H*  t»  -Awembly-fo  -be 
elected  evefy  tWo  years,  and  the  men^bey^^PJ  this  Assembly 
w^W  prohlbU^d  both^om  hpJJllnJ^J5fficg^l^lJ}5r^t^aX?0Y'" » 
amd  froroTpresenting  themfi^^***^  fn*-  »•«  elrrMnn  at  thr  rnri  of 
leir  two  vears^  service.  To  a  Representative  Body  thus 
excluded  from  all  possibility  of  gaining  any  practical  ac- 
quaintance with  public  affairs  was  entrusted  not  only  the 
right  of  making  laws,  but  the  control  of  every  branch  of 
government.    The  executive  was  reduced  to  a  mere  cypher. 

Such  was  the  Constitution  which,  under  the  fire  of  the 
French    artillery  now  encompassing    Cadiz,  the    Cortes  of 
Spain  proclaimed  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1812.     Its  prin- 
ciples had  excit  d  Ihe  most  vehement  opposition  within  the 
Assembly  itself;    by  the  nation,  or  at  least  that   part  of  it 
which  was  in  communication  with  Cadiz,  it  appeared  to  be 
received  with  enthusiasm.     The   Liberals,  who 
had    triumphed    over   their   opponents    in    the    TheCleiTjy 
debates  in  the  Assembly,  believed  that  their  own     Conitiiution, 
victory  was  the  victory  of  the   Spanish  people 
over  the  forces  of  despotism.    But  before  the  first  rejoicings 
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were  over,  ominous  signs  appeared  of  the  strength  of  t 
opposite  party,  and  of  the  incapacity  of  the  Liberals  the 
selves  to  form  any  effective  Government.  The  fanaticism 
the  clergy  was  excited  by  a  law  partly  ratifying  the  su 
pression  of  monasteries  begun  by  Joseph  Bonaparte;  t 
enactments  of  the  Cortes  regarding  the  censorship  of  religion 
writings  threw  the  Church  into  open  revolt.  In  declaring  tl 
freedom  of  the  Press,  the  Cortes  had  expressly  guardc 
themselves  against  extending  this  freedom  to  religious  di 
cussion ;  the  clergy  now  demanded  the  restoration  of  tl 
powers  of  the  Inquisition,  which  had  been  in  abeyance  siiH 
the  beginning  of  the  war.  The  Cortes  were  willing  to  gr« 
to  the  Bishops  the  right  of  condemning  any  writing 
heretical,  and  they  were  willing  to  enforce  by  means  of  ^ 
ordinary  tribunals  the  law  which  declared  the  Cath^ 
religion  to  be  the  only  one  permitted  in  Spain;  but  tJ 
declined  to  restore  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Holy  Office  (Ftf 
1813).  Without  this  engine  for  the  suppression  of  all  mec 
independence  the  pnesthood  of  Spain  conceived  its  cause 
be  lost.  The  anathema  of  the  Church  went  out  against  I 
new  order.  Uniting  with  the  partisans  of  absolutism,  whc 
Wellington,  provoked  by  the  extravagances  of  the  Libera 
now  took  under  his  protection,  the  clergy  excited  an  ignora 
people  against  its  own  emancipators,  and  awaited  the  tii 
when  the  return  of  Ferdinand,  and  a  combination  of  all  t 
interests  hostile  to  reform,  should  overthrow  the  Constituti 
which  the  Liberals  fondly  imagined  to  have  given  freedc 
to  Spain. 


CHAPTER   X. 

^  *ppr(aclung  between  France  and  Rusiia— Policy  of  Prussia— Hardenberg's 

^iniitry — Prusua  forced   into  Alliance  with   Napoleon — Austrian  Alliance — 

Napoleon's  Preparations — He  enters  Russia— Alexander  and  Beraadotte — Plan 

^  the  Russians  to  fight  a  Battle  at  Drissa  frustrated — They  retreat  on  Witepsk 

^^Suffiuings  of  the  French — French  enter  Smolensko — Battle  of  Borodino — 

Evacuation  of    Moscow— Moscow    fired— The    Retreat    from    Moscow — ^The 

French  at  Smolensko— Advance  of  Russian  Armies  from  North  and  South — 

Sattle  of  Krasnoi — Parage  of  the  Beresina — The  French  reach  the  Niemen — 

fork's  Convention  with  the  Russians — llie  Cxar  and  Stein — Ruiisian  Army 

outers    Prussia — Stein  raises  East  Prussia — Treaty  of    Kalisch — Prussia    de- 

<r]ares    War — Enthusiasm    of    the     Nation — Idea    of     German     Unity — The 

Handwehr. 

^"^-^vk  between  France  and  Russia  was  known  to  be  imminent 
^arly  as  the  spring  of  1811.     The  approach  of  the  conflict 
watched  with  the  deepest  anxiety  by  the  two  States  of 
^^^^t:ral  Europe  which  still  retained  some  degree  of  independ- 
The  Governments  of  Berlin  and   Vienna  had  been 


^^'^-Mm  together  by  misfortune.     The  same  ulti- 


•^«    deliverance    formed   the    secret   hope  of    Austria  and 

;  but  their  danger  was  too  great  to  permit     iSn. 

*^^^«Ti  to  combine  in  open  resistance  to  Napoleon's 

^*^^l-       In   spite  of  a  tacit   understanding  between  the  two 

^^^^'^^rs,  each  was  compelled  for  the  present  to  accept  the 

^^^'^  Oitions    necessary    to    secure    its    own    existence.      The 

^^'^^tion  of  Prussia  in  especial  was  one  of  the  utmost  danger. 

^^      "territory  lay  directly  between   the   French   Empire  and 

^^^^ia;    its  fortresses  were  in  the  hands    of  Napoleon,   its 

'^^^^^^virces  were  certain  to  be  seized  by  one  or  other  of  the 

"^^^t.ile  armies.      Neutrality  was  impossible,  however  much 

^^^ired  by  Prussia  itself ;  and  the  only  question  to  be  decided 

^y    "the  Government  was  whether   Prussia  should  enter  the 

^ar    as  the  ally  of  France  or  of  Russia.     Had  the  party  of 

^Vein  been  in  power,  Prussia  would  have  taken  arms  against 

^^poleon  at  every  risk.    Stein,  however,  was  in  exile     his 
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friends,  though  strong  in  the  army,  were  not  masters  of  the 
Govemmeiit ;  the  foreign  policy  of  the  country  was  directed 
by  a  statesman  who  trusted  more  to  time  and  prudent 
management  than  to  desperate  resolves.      Hardenberg  had 

been  recalled  to  office  in  1810,  and  permitted  to 
"ihnrsir^yf*     rcsumo  the  great  measures  of  civil  reform  which 

had  been  broken  off  two  years  before.  The 
machiner>'  of  Government  was  reconstructed  upon  principles 
that  had  been  laid  down  by  Stein ;  agrarian  reform  was 
carried  still  farther  by  the  abolition  of  peasant's  service,  and 
the  partition  of  peasant's  land  between  the  occupant  and  his 
lord ;  an  experiment,  though  a  very  ill-managed  one,  was 
made  in  the  forms  of  constitutional  Government  by  the 
convocation  of  three  successive  assemblies  of  the  Notables. 
On  the  part  of  th  epri^ileged .  orders  Hardpqt>ei;'g  ei^i^^^^  j||pr«>fl 
the  mosLizittci^QPHQsition ;.  tu&>Qwn  jovfi^f  absplute^jiiMKcr 
prevented  him  from  winning  popular  coQ^deoca^ity^aAy  ceal 
approach  towards  a  Representative  System.  Nor  was  the 
fofcigh  policy  of  tHe  MimsTer*6f  a  ffliaracter  to  excite  en- 
thusiasm. A  true  patriot  at  heart,  he  seemed  at  times  to  be 
destitute  of  patriotism,  when  he  was  in  fact  only  destitute  of 
the  power  to  reveal  his  real  motives. 

Convinced  that  Prussia  could  not  remain  neutral  in  the 
coming  war,  and  believing  some  relief  from  its  present 
burdens  to  be  absohitoly  necessary,  Hardenberg  determined 
in  the  first  instance  to  offer  Prussia's  support  to  Napoleon, 

demanding:  in  return  for  it  a  reduction  of  the 
Hardenijcrcs  payments  Still  due  to  France,  and  the  removal 
1811."  '     of  the  limits  imposed  upon  the  Prussian  army.* 

The  offer  of  the  Prussian  aUiance  reached  Napo- 
leon in  the  spring  of  1811  :  he  maintained  an  obstinate  silence. 
While  the  Prussian  envoy  at  Paris  vainly  waited  for  an 
audience,  masses  of  troops  advanced  from  the  Rhine  towards 
the  Prussian  frontier,  and  the  French  garrisons  on  the  Oder 
were  raised  far  beyond  their  stipulated  strength.  In  July  the 
envoy  returned  from  Paris,  announcing  that  Napoleon 
declined  even  t(^  enter  upon  a  discussion  of  the  terms  pro- 
posed by  Hardenberg.  King  Frederick  William  now  wrote 
to  the  Czar,  proposing  an  alliance  between  Prussia  and 
Russia.  It  was  not  long  before  the  report  of  Hardenberg's 
miUtary  preparations  reached    Paris.     Napoleon  announcud 

•  Hardenberg  (Ranl.e),  iv.  238.     IIilu«»er,  iii.  tjc.     S«.eley,  ii.  447. 
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^^t  if  they  were  not  immediately  suspended  he  should  order 

^*voust  to  march  on  Berlin;   and  he  presented  a  counter- 

Proposition  for  a  Prussian  alliance,  which  was  in  fact  one  of 

"I^QQalified  submission.      The    Government  had  to    decide 

'^^tween  accepting  a  treaty  which    placed    Prussia    among 

*^apoIeon*s  vassals,  or  certain  war.     Hardenberg,  expecting 

favourable  news  from  St.  Petersburg,  pronounced  in  favour 

°f  War;   but  the  Czar,  though  anxious  for  the  support  of 

Prussia,  had  determined  on  a  defensive  plan  of  operations, 

^^  declared  that  he  could  send  no  troops  beyond  the  Russian 

^onUer. 

Prussia  was  thus  left  to  face  Napoleon  alone.   Hardenberg 
^*^ank  £rom  the  responsibility  of  proclaiming  a  war  for  life  or 
^^^th,  and  a  treaty  was  signed  which  added  the 
^^^^plc  of  Frederick  the  Great  to  that  inglorious    Prussia  accepts 
^^>wd  which  fought  at  Napoleon's  orders  against    jj'ij;^^^^*** 

5^atever  remained  of  independence  and  nation-     f*ci>-.  »8ia. 
^^^y   in  Europe.*    (Feb.  24th,   18 12.)      pryssia. 
.^^5jgrtook  to  supply  Napoleon  with  20,000  men  for  the  im>. 

*|   Mf^rr   triiitn   fgixipr  nnfhnnt    N^pPlfi^'s  JiOl^Sent.      Such  was 

_^  t>itter  termination  of  all  those  patriotic  hopes  and  efforts 
i5^^^h  had  carried  Prussia  through  its  darkest  days.  Harden- 
g\^^^  himself  might  make  a  merit  of  bending  before  the 
^j^^*"^,  and  of  preserving  for  Prussia  the  means  of  striking 
1^  ^^n  the  time  should  come  ;  but  the  simpler  instincts  of  the 
j^  ^5^otic  party  felt  his  submission  to  be  the  very  surrender  of 
^^.  ^^onal  existence.    Stein  in  his  exile  denounced  the  Minister 

J^*i    unsparing  bitterness.     Schamhorst  resigned  his  post ; 

y  of  the  best  officers  in  the  Prussian  army  quitted  the 

^^"^'Vice  of   King    Frederick  William    in   order  to   join   the 

^^^ians  in  the  last  struggle  for  European  liberty. 
^       "X^he  alliance  which  Napoleon  pressed  upon  Austria  was 
^  of  the  same  humiliating  character  as  that  which  Prussia 


l^,^^  forced  to  accept.     Both  Mettemich  and  the 

^^peror  Francis  would  have  prefeiTed  to  remain  Alliance  of 
t^^^ral,  for  the  country  was  suffering  from  a  Napoleon! 
/^^^^ul  State-bankruptcy,  and   the  Government 


W^ 


been  compelled  to  reduce  its  paper  money,  in  which  all 


Naiteos,  Nou^eau  Rccueil,  i.  417.    A  copy,  or  the  original,  of  this  Treaty  was 
^^*^red  by  the  Russians  with  other  of  Napoleoa  s  papers  during  the  retreat  (roiu 
^^'^•CQw,  aud  a  draft  o(  it  kcnt  to  London,  which  remains  in  the  Records. 
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debts  and  salaries  were  payable^  to  a  fifth  of  its  nominal 
value.  Napoleon,  however,  insisted  on  Austria's  cooperation. 
The  family-relations  of  the  two  Emperors  pointed  to  a  dose 
alliance,  and  the  reward  which  Napoleon  held  oat  to  Austria, 
the^estufalitti^^  pf  th^  l^fly^an  pmvinces.  was  one  of  the 
utmo^Yftiue.  Nor  was  the  Austrian  contingent  to  be  treated, 
like  the  Prussian,  as  a  mere  French  army-corps.  Its  opera- 
tions were  to  be  separate  firom  those  of  the  French,  and  its 
command  was  to  be  held  by  an  Austrian  general,  subordinate 
only  to  Napoleon  himself.  On  these  terms  Mettemich  was 
not  unwilling  to  enter  the  campaign.  He  satisfied  his  scruples 
by  inventing  a  strange  diplomatic  form  in  which  Austria  was 
still  described  as  a  neutral,  although  she  took  part  in  the 
war,*  and  felt  as  little  compunction  in  uniting  with  France  as 
in  explaining  to  the  Courts  of  St.  Petersburg  and  Berlin  that 
the  union  was  a  hypocritical  one.  The  Sovereign  who  was 
about  to  be  attacked  by  Napoleon,  and  the  Sovereigns  who 
sent  their  troops  to  Napoleon's  support,  perfectly  well  under- 
stood  one  another*s  position.  The  Prussian  corps,  watched 
and  outnumbered  by  the  French,  might  have  to  fight  the 
Russians  because  they  could  not  help  it ;  the  Austrians, 
directed  by  their  own  commander,  would  do  no  serious  harm 
to  the  Russians  so  long  as  the  Russians  did  no  harm  to  them. 
Should  the  Czar  succeed  in  giving  a  good  account  of  his 
adversary,  he  would  have  no  difficulty  in  coming-  to  a  settle- 
ment with  his  adversary's  forced  allies. 

The  Treaties  which  gave  to  Napoleon  the  hollow  support 
of  Austria  and  Prussia  were  signed  early  in  the  year  1812. 
During  the  next  three  months  all  Northern 
oflfa^iwrn  Germany  was  covered  with  enormous  masses 
o?r"84**^"  of  troops  and  waggon-trains,  on  their  way  from 
the  Rhine  to  the  Vistula.  No  expedition  had 
ever  been  organised  on  anything  approaching  to  the  scale  of 
the  invasion  of  Russia.  In  all  the  wars  of  the  French  since 
1793  the  enemy's  country  had  furnished  their  armies  with 
supplies,  and  the  generals  had  trusted  to  their  own  exertions 
for  everything  but  guns  and  ammunition.  Such  a  method 
could  not,  however,  be  followed  in  an  invasion  of  Russia. 
The  country  beyond  the  Niemen  was  no  well-stocked  garden, 
like  Lombardy  or  Bavaria.  Provisions  for  a  mass  of  450,000 
men,  with  all  the  means  of  transport  for  carrying  them  far 

*  Metiernichf  i.  laa. 
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Napoleon  on  the  Niemen, 
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into  Russia,  had  to  be  collected  at  Dantzig  and  the  for- 
tresses of  the  Vistula.  No  mercy  was  shown  to  the  un- 
fortunate countries  whose  position  now  made  them  Napo- 
leon's harvest- field  and  storehouse.  Prussia  was  forced 
to  supplement  its  military  assistance  with  colossal  grants 
of  supplies.  The  whole  of  Napoleon's  troops  upon  the  niarch 
through  Germany  lived  at  the  expense  of  the  towns  and 
^^ages  through  which  they  passed ;  in  Westphalia  such  was 
the  ruin  caused  by  military  requisitions  that  King  Jerome 
^*Tote  to  Napoleon,  warning  him  to  fear  the  despair  of  men 
^ho  had  nothing  more  to  lose.* 

At  length  the  vast  stores  were  collected,  and  the  invading 
^^^y  reached  the  Vistula.    Napoleon  himself  quitted  Paris  on 
the  gth  of  May,  and  received  the  homage  of  the 
Austrian  and  Prussian  Sovereigns  at  Dresden.    crSes^^us- 
The  eastward  movement  of  the  army  continued.    *'^  frontier. 
*^«  Polish  and  East  Prussian   districts  which 
"*d  been  the   scene  of   the    combats   of  1807  were  again 
^'"3^^'ersed  by  French  columns.    On  the  23rd  of  June  the  order 
^^s  given  to  cross  the  Niemen  and  enter  Russian  territory. 
-^JiLpf  600,000  troops  whom  Napoleon  had  organised  for  this 

^■J^pSgDy  A«;0.00<^  w^fft  ar»t]pHy  |ipfvn  y^fi   [|-r)Dtier.      Of  theSC. 
-<^2O,0Qn  fnrmAH  \\\f^  r^nfral  army,  Hflf^Pf   ^apoleOn*S  OWn  COm- 

.'y-'^^d,  at   Kowno.   on  the  jv^jfrnpn;  to  the  north,  at  Tilsit, 

^re  was  formed  a  corps  of  32,000,   which   included    the 

^^^tingent    furnished    by    Prussia;     the    Austrians,     under 

/^^warzenburg,  with  a  small  French   division,  lay  to  the 

^  ^th,  on  the  borders  of  Galicia.     Against  the  main  army  of 

P^pnlf>on,  the  real  invading  fofce*,  f^^^  Pncci<^>io  ^^uH  only 

:^5^  UP  1^0.000  men^  These  were  formed  into  the  First  and 

^^ond  Armies  of  the  West.    The  First  ^  or  h^orth^m  AP^Yr 

\J^  which  the  Czar  himself  was  present,  numbered  about 

^^tOoo,  under  the  commana  ot  Barclay  de  'Tolly :  the  Second 

^^:^y,  half  that  strength,  was  leo  by  Prince  Ba^ration.     In 

^^Uiern  Poiana  ahd   on  the  tower   Niemen  the    French 

^^xiliary  corps  were  faced   by  weak  divisions.     In  all,  the 

Russians  had  only  220,000  men  to  oppose  to  more  than  double 

that  number  of  the  enemy.    The  principal  reinforcements 

^nich  they  had   to  expect  were   from  the  armies  hitherto 

f^S^ged  with  the  Turks  upon  the  Danube.     Alexander  found 

^  necessary  to  make  peace  with  the  Porte  at  the  cost  of  a 

*  M^muires  de  Jdrome,  v.  347. 
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part  of  the  spoils  of  Tilsit.    Thj 
the  exception  of  Be«arabjj 
^'" — '^      order  thai  RoBtiamiriit  withdraw  ifai 
g^^jjji^j^^      tnnonm.   tsernaooue,  i^rowo  rnnce  oi  dweaeo, 

who  was  threatened  with  the  loea  of  hb  own 
dominions  in  the  event  of  Napoleon's  victory,  oondiided  an 
alliance  with  the  Cxar.  In  retnm  for  the  oo-operatioo  of 
a  Swedish  army,  Alexander  undertook,  with  an  indiffiBreiioe 
to  national  right  worthy  of  Napoleon  himself,  to  wioat 
Norway  from  Denmark,  and  to  annex  it  to  the  Swedish  ceowd. 
The  head-quarters  of  the  Russian  army  were  at  WOna 
when  Napoleon  crossed  the  Niemen.  It  was  unknown 
whether  the  French,  intended  to  advance  upon  Mosoow  or 
upon  St.  Petersburg;  nor  had  any  S3r8temalic  plan  of  the 
campaign  been  adopted  by  the  Ciar.  The  idea  of  ftdling 
back  before  the  enemy  was  indeed  familiar  in  Russia  since 
the  war  between  Peter  the  Great  and  Chaiies  XII.  of  Sweden, 
and  there  was  no  want  of  good  counsel  in  favour  of  a 
defensive  warfare ;  *  but  neither  the  Czar  nor  any  one  of  his 
generals  understood  the  simple  theory  of  a  retreat  in  which  no 
battles  at  all  should  be  fought.  The  most  that  was  understood 
by  a  defensive  system  was  the  occupation  of  an  entrenched 
position  for  battle,  and  a  retreat  to  a  second  line  of  entrench- 
ments before  the  engagement  was  repeated.  The  actual 
course  of  the  campaign  was  no  result  of  a  profound  design ; 
it  resulted  from  the  disagreements  of  the  general's  plans,  and 

the  frustration  of  them  all.  It  was  intended  in 
Rus!»ians  in-  the  first  instance  to  fight  a  battle  at  Drissa,  on 
at"DrUMf  the  river  Dwina.    In  this  position,  which  was 

supposed  to  cover  the  roads  both  to  Moscow 
and  St.  Petersburg,  a  great  entrenched  camp  had  been 
formed,  and  here  the  Russian  army  was  to  make  its  first 
stand  against  Napoleon.  Accordingly,  as  soon  as  the  French 
crossed  the  Niemen,  both  Barclay  and  Bagration  were  ordered 
by  the  Czar  to  fall  back  upon  Drissa.  But  the  movements  of 
the  French  army  were  too  rapid  for  the  Russian  commanders 
to  effect  their  junction.  Bagration,  who  lay  at  some  distance 
to  the  south,  was  cut  off  from  his  colleague,  and  forced  to 
retreat  along  the  eastern  road  towards  Witcpsk.  Barclay 
reached  Drissa  in  safety,  but  lie  knew  himself  to  be  unable  to 

*  Bogdanowitsch,  i.  78  ;  Chanibray,  i.  x86.    Sir  R.  Wilson,  Invukm  of 
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hold  it  alone  against  300,000  men.    He  evacuated  the  lines 
without  waiting  for  the  approach  of  the  French, 
and  fell  back  in  the  direction  taken  by  the  second    severed,  aS** 
anny.   The  first  movement  of  defence  had  thus    ^^^l^^l^ 
failed,  and  the  Czar   now  'quitted  the  camp, 
leamg  to  Barclay  the  command  of  the  whole  Russian  forces. 
Napoleon  entered  Wilna,  the  capital  of  Russian  Poland, 
on  the  28th  of  June.    The  last  Russian  detachments  had  only 
left  it  a  few  hours  before ;  but  the  French  were  in  no  condition 
for  immediate  pursuit.    Before  the  army  reached 
the  Niemen  the  unparalleled  difficulties  of  the    Collapse  of 
campaign  had  become  only  too  clear.    The  vast    transport, 
waggon-trains  broke    down    on    the   highways. 
The  stores  were  abundant,  but  the  animals  which  had  to 
transport  them  died  of  exhaustion.     No  human  genius,  no 
perfection  of  foresight  and  care,  could  have  achieved  the 
enormous  task  which  Napoleon  had  undertaken.     In  spite  of 
a  year's  preparations  the  French  suffered  from  hunger  and 
thirst  from  the  moment  that  they  set  foot  on  Russian  soil, 
Thirty  thousand  stragglers  had  left  the  army  before  it  reached 
Wilna ;  twenty-five  thousand  sick  were  in  the  hospitals ;  the 
"^sports  were  at  an  unknown  distance  in  the  rear.     At  the 
^^  of  six  days*  march  from  the  Niemen,  Napoleon  found 
*umself  compelled  to  halt  for  nearly  three  weeks.    The  army 
"^^  not  leave  Wilna  till  the  i6th  of  July,  when  Barclay  had 
^eacjy  evacuated  the  camp  at  Drissa.    When  at  length  a 
J^^^ch  became  possible.  Napoleon  moved  upon  the   Upper 
rJ^'^Oa,   hoping    to    intercept    Barclay    upon    the    road    to 
^^Gpsk;  but  difficulties  of  transport  again  brought  him  to 
"^t,  and  the  Russian  commander  reached  Witepsk  before 
^®  Adversary.     Here  Barclay  drew  up  for  battle,  supposing 
°agf  ation's  army  to  be  but  a  short  distance  to  the  south.     In 
^  Course  of  the  night  intelligence  arrived  that  Bagration's 
^^y   was  nowhere  near  the   rallying-pbint,   but  had  been 
Qnv^^  back  towards  Smolensko.     Barclay  immediately  gave 
^P  tl^e  thought  of  fighting  a  battle,  and  took  the  road  to 
^^^lensko  himself,  leaving  his  watch-fires  burn- 
^'^K-       His  movement  was  unperceived  by  the     ^J^VAivon 
French;  the  retreat  was  made  in  good  order;    ""iijatSmo- 
MiiA   the  two  severed  Russian  armies  at  length 
et^^cted  their  junction  at  a  point  three  hundred  miles  distant 
irom  the  frontier. 
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Napoleon,  disappointed  of  battle,  entered  Witepak  on  th» 
evening:  alter   the    Russians  tiad  abandoned  it   (July  «!)• 

Barclay's  escape  was,  for  the  French,  a  dliMlu' 
^!^^m.     ^^  ^®  ^^  magnitade,  ainoe  it  mrhngniahud  all 

hope  of  crashing  the  laxgw  of  the  two  Rmnm 
armies  by  overwhelming  numbers  in  one  great  and  dedaive 
engagement.  The  march  of  the  French  daring  the  last 
twelve  days  showed  at  what  cost  every  further  step  moat  be 
made.  Since  quitting  Wilna  the  50,000  sick  and  atxagJE^en 
had  risen  to  100,000.  Fever  and  disease  stnick  down  whole 
regiments.  The  provisioning  of  the  army  was  bejrood  all 
human  power.  Of  the  200,000  men  who  still  remained,  it 
might  almost  be  calculated  in  how  many  weeks  the  last  wonld 
perish.  So  fearful  was  the  prospect  that  Napoleon  himadf 
thought  of  abandoning  any  further  advance  antil  the  neit 
year,  and  of  permitting  the  army  to  enter  into  winter-qoarton 
upon  the  Dwina.  But  the  conviction  that  all  Russian  CMbt- 
ance  would  end  with  the  capture  of  Moscow  hurried  faim  oa. 
The  army  left  Witepsk  on  the  Z3th  of  August,  and  fiiUoiwed 
the  Russians  to  Smolensko.  Here  the  entire  Rosalan  anny 
Glamoured  for  battle.  Barclay  stood  alone  in  perceiving  tbe 
necessity  for  retreat.  The  generals  caballed  against  him; 
the  soldiers  were  on  the  point  of  mutiny ;  the  Csar  himself 
wrote  to  express  his  impatience  for  an  attack  upon  the  French. 
Barclay  nevertheless  persisted  in  his  resolution  to  abandon 
.Smolensko.     He  so  far  yielded  to  the  army  as  to  permit  the 

learguard  to  engage  in  a  bloody  struggle  with 
urenchentcr  the  French  when  they  assaulted  the  town;  but 
Aug.  lb.   '         the  evacuation  was  completed  under  cover  of 

night ;  and  when  the  French  made  their  entrance 
into  Smolensko  on  the  next  morning  they  found  it  deserted 
and  in  rums.  The  surrender  of  Smolensko  was  the  last 
sacrifice  that  Barclay  could  extort  from  Russian  pride.  He 
no  longer  opposed  the  universal  cry  for  battle,  and  the  retreat 
was  continuea  only  with  the  intention  of  tialting  at  the  first 
strong  position.  Barclay  himself  was  surveying  a  little- 
ground  when  he  heard  that  the  command  had  been  taken  out 

cf  his  hands.  The  Czar  had  l>een  forced  by 
Baiclay  national  indignation  at  the  loss  of  Smolensko  to 

Kuti^off.     '      remove  this  able  soldier,  who  was  a  Livonian 

by  birth,  and  to  transfer  the  command  to  Kutuaolf, 
a  thorough  Rus.sian,  whom  a  life  time  Fp«nt  in  victoria  over 
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^e  Turk  had  made,  in  spite  of  his  defeat  at  Austerlitz,  the 
idol  of  the  nation. 

When  Kutusofif  reached  the  camp,  the  prolonged  miseries 
o^tbe  French  advance  had  already  reduced  the  invaders  to 
^c  number  of  the  army  opposed  to  them.     As 
^  as  Smolensko  the  French  had  at  least  not    ij«  French 
SQifered  from  the  hostility  of  the  population,    Smolensk©. 
^ho  were  Poles,  not  Russians ;  but  on  reaching 
^Qiolensko  they  entered  a  country  where  every  peasant  was 
*  fanatical  enemy.    The  villages  were  burnt  down  by  their 
inhabitants,  the  com  destroyed,  and  the  cattle  driven  into  the 
'^'oods.    Every  day's  march  onward  from  Smolensko  cost  the 
P^riench  three  thousand  men.    On  reaching  the  river  Moskwa 
^  the  first  week  of  September,  a  hundred  and  seventy-five 
tliousand    out    of    Napoleon's    three    hundred    and    eighty 
tlioosand  soldiers  were  in  the  hospitals,  or  missing,  or  dead. 
A.l>out  sixty  thousand    guarded  the    line    of   march.      The 
Russians,  on  the  other  hand,  had   recei\'ed  reinforcements 
^'luch  covered  their  losses    at    Smolensko;    and    although 
^^tachments  had  been  sent  to  support  the  army  of  Riga, 
^utusoff  was  still  able  to  place  over  one  hundred  thousand 
^en  m  the  field. 

On  the  5th  of  September  the  Russian  army  drew  up  for 
^^ttle  at  Borodino,  on  the  Moskwa,  seventy  miles  west  of  the 
^pital.  At  early  morning  on  the  7th  the  French  advanced 
^^  the  attack.  The  battle  was,  in  proportion  to  its  numbers, 
^e   most   sanguinary  of   modern    times.      Forty    thousand 

f^rench,  thirty  thousand  RnRSJans  wprp.  stmrk  rlnwn.      At  the 

Close  of  the  day  the  French  were  in  possession  of  the  enemy's 

ground,  but  the   Russians,   unbroken   in    their 

order,  had  only  retreated  to  a  second  line  of  ( ^'^^^^^P^^"** 

;i    c  V  ^*"°»  Sept.  7. 

Science.      Both    sides    claimed    the    victory;    "^ ..».     .  ,^-. 

'^cither  had  won  it.     It  was  no  catastrophe  such  as  Napoleon 

'Quired  for  the  decision  of  the    war,  it  was  no   triumpli 

sufficient  to  save  Russia  from  the  necessity  of  abandoning  its 

<^pitaL     KutusofT  had  sustained  too  heavy  a  loss  to  face  the 

^Tench  beneath  the  walls  of  Moscow.     Peace  was  no  nearer 

for  the  70,000  men  who  had  been  killed  or  wounded  in  the 

^8^t.    The  French  steadily  advanced  ;  the  Russians  retreated 

to  Moscow,  and  evacuated  the  capital  when  their  generals 

decided  that  they  could  not  encounter  the  French  assault. 

The  Holy  City  was  left  undefended  before  the  invader*    But 
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the  departure  of  the  army  waa  the  smallest  part  of  ^' 
evacuation.    The  mhabitants,  partly  of  their  own  free  ^ 

partly  under  the  compulsion  of  the  Governor 
E^numatioti  abandoned  the  city  in  a  mass.  No  gloomy  * 
French  enter  ezdted  CTowd,  as  at  Vienna  and  Beriin,  throogi 
|[^|^^  the  streets  to  witness  the  entrance  of  the  gie 

conqueror,  when  on  the  Z4th  of  September  Ni^ 
leon  took  possession  of  Moscow.  His  troops  march* 
through  silent  and  deserted  streets.  In  the  solitude  of  ti 
Kremlin  Napoleon  received  the  homage  of  a  fiew  ftnieignei 
who  alone  could  be  collected  by  his  servants  to  tender 
him  the  submission  of  the  city. 

But  the  worst  was  yet  to  come.     On  the  night  aft 
Napoleon*s  entry,  fires  broke  out  in  different  parts  of  Moaoo 

They  were  ascribed  at  first  to  accident;  b 
MoMow  fired     when  ou  the  next  day  the  French  saw  the  flam 

gaining  ground  in  every  direction,  and  fom 
that  all  the  means  for  extinguishing  fire  had  been  removi 
from  the  city,  they  understood  the  doom  to  which  Moscc 
had  been  devoted  by  its  own  defenders.  Count  Rostopchi 
the  governor,  had  determined  on  the  destruction  of  Moscc 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  Czar.  The  doors  of  the  priso; 
were  thrown  open.  Rostopchin  gave  the  signal  by  settii 
fire  to  his  own  palace,  and  let  loose  his  bands  of  incendiari 
over  the  city.  For  five  days  the  flames  rose  and  fell;  ai 
when,  on  the  evening  of  the  20th,  the  last  fires  ceased,  thre 
fourths  of  Moscow  lay  in  ruins. 

Such  was  the  prize  for  which  Napoleon  had  sacrifio 
200,000  men,  and  engulfed  the  weak  remnant  of  his  army  ! 

hundred  miles  deep  in  an  enemy's  countx 
Napoleon  at  Throughout  all  the  terrors  of  the  advance  Nap 
x4^cT.'  19.^      leon  had  held  fast  to  the  l>elief  that  Alexandei 

resistance  would  end  with  the  fall  of  his  capita 
The  events  that  accompanied  the  entry  of  the  French  in 
Moscow  shook  his  confidence ;  yet  even  now  Napoleon  cou 
not  believe  that  the  Czar  remained  firm  against  all  though 
of  peace.  His  experience  in  all  earlier  wars  had  given  hi 
confidence  in  the  power  of  one  conspicuous  disaster 
unhinge  the  resolution  of  kings.  His  trust  in  the  deepenu 
impression  made  by  the  fall  of  Moscow  was  fostered  1 
negotiations  begun  by  Kutusoff  for  the  very  purpose  of  dela 
(ng  the  French  retreat.    For  five  weeks  Napoleon  remain^ 
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at  Moscow  as  if  spell-bound,  unable  to  convince  himself  of  his 
poweriessness  to  break  Alexander's  determination,  unable  to 
face  a  retreat  which  would  display  to  all  Europe  the  failure  of 
his  arms  and  the  termination  of  his  career  of  victory.  At 
length  the  approach  of  winter  forced  him  to  action.  It  was 
impossible  to  provision  the  army  at  Moscow  during  the 
winter  months,  even  if  there  had  been  nothing  to  fear  from 
the  enemy.  Even  the  mocking  overtures  of  Kutusoff  had 
ceased.  The  frightful  reality  could  no  longer  be  concealed. 
On  the  19th  of  October  the  order  for  retreat  was  given.  It 
wasnottRS"  destruction  of  Moscow,  but  the  departure  of  its 
inhabitants,  that  had  brought  the  conqueror  to  ruin.  Above 
two  thousand  houses  were  still  standing ;  but  whether  the 
boildings  remained  or  perished  made  little  difference;  the 
whole  value  of  the  capital  to  Napoleon  was  lost  when 
the  mhabitants,  whom  he  could  have  forced  to  procure 
supplies  for  his  army,  disappeared.  Vienna  and  Berlin  had 
heen  of  such  incalculable  service  to  Napoleon  because  the 
whole  native  administration  placed  itself  under  his  orders, 
and  every  rich  and  important  citizen  became  a  hostage  for 
the  activity  of  the  rest.  When  the  French  gained  Moscow, 
they  gained  nothing  beyond  the  supplies  which  were  at  that 
nioment  in  the  city.  All  was  lost  to  Napoleon  when  the  class 
*ho  in  other  capitals  had  been  his  instruments  fled  at  his 
approach.  The  conflagration  of  Moscow  acted  upon  all 
Europe  as  a  signal  of  inextinguishable  national  hatred ;  as 
*  fliilitary  operation,  it  neither  accelerated  the  retreat  of 
^^poleon  nor  added  to  the  miseries  which  his  army  had 
*°  i^dergo. 

^e  French  forces  which    quitted   Moscow   in  October 
Jjnmbered  about  100,000  men.     Reinforcements  had  come  in 
bluing  the  occupation  of  the  city,  and  the  health 
j^^^e  soldiers  had  been  in  some  degree  restored     Napoleon 
^  ^  month's  rest.     Everything  now  depended    co'JfbcL'ti. 
^Pon  gaining  a  line  of  retreat  where  food  could 
^  ^ound.    Though  but  a  fourth  part  of  the  army  which 
^^^red  Russia  in  the  summer,  the  army  which  left  Moscow 
^^^   still  large  enough  to  protect  itself  against  the  enemy, 
^  allowed  to  retreat  through  a  fresh  country ;  if  forced  back 
upon  the  devastated  Hue  of  its  advance  it  was  impossible  for 
it  to  escape  destruction.     Napoleon  therefore  determined  to 
mAke  for  Kaluga,  on  the  south  of  Moscow,  and  to  endeavour 
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to  gain  a  road  to  Smolensko  fact  distant  from  that  by  wbichb 
had  come.  The  army  moved  from  Moscow  in  a  WMrtfaai 
direction.  But  its  route  had  been  foreseen  by  Kotosoft  i 
the  end  of  four  da3rs'  march  it  was  met  by  a  Russian  corps  i 
Jaroalavitz.  A  bloody  struggle  left  the  French  in  poasesslo 
of  the  road :  they  continued  their  advance ;  but  it  was  on] 
Ho  find  that  Kutusoff,  with  his  foil  strength*  had  oocapifl 
a  line  of  heights  farther  south,  and  barred  the  way  to  Kalogi 

The  effort  of  an  assault  was  beyond  the  powei 
Forced  to  of  the  French.  Napoleon  surveyed  the  enemy' 
umTroi^         position,  and  recognised  the  frtal  necessity  c 

abandoning  the  march  southwards  and  retomin 
to  the  wasted  road  by  which  he  had  advanced.  The  meaniq 
of  the  backward  movement  was  quickly  understood  by  tfa 
army.  From  the  moment  of  quitting  Jaroslavitz,  diaoide 
and  despair  increased  with  every  march.  Thirty  thonsan 
men  were  lost  upon  the  road  before  a  pursuer  appeared  i 
sight.  When,  on  the  and  of  November,  the  army  reacfaei 
Wiazma,  it  numbered  no  more  than  65,000  men. 

Kutusoff  was  unadventurous  in  pursuit.    The  necessity  0 
moving  his  army  along  a  parallel  road  south  of  the  French,  ii 

order  to  avoid  starvation,  diminished  the  oppoi 
Kutusoff  tunities  for  attack ;  but  the  general  himself  dis 

follows  DV 

parallel  road.  liked  risking  his  forces,  and  preferred  to  see  th( 
enemy *s  destruction  effected  by  the  elements 
At  Wiazma,  where,  on  the  3rd  of  November,  the  French  wen 
for  the  first  time  attacked  in  force,  KutusofTs  own  dela^ 
alone  saved  them  from  total  ruin.  In  spite  of  heavy  los! 
the  French  kept  possession  of  the  road,  and  secured  thei 
retreat  to  Smolensko,  where  stores  of  food  had  been  accumu 
latcd,  and  where  other  and  less  exhausted  French  troops  wen 
at  hand. 

Up  to  the  6th  of  November  the  weather  had  been  sunn] 
and  dry.  On  the  6th  the  long-delayed  terrors  of  Russiai 
winter  broke  upon  the  pursuers  and  the  pursued 
Fro-t,  Nov.  6.  Snow  darkened  the  air  and  hid  the  last  traces  o 
vegetation  from  the  starving  cavalry  trains 
The  temperature  sank  at  times  to  forty  degrees  of  frost 
Death  came,  sometimes  in  the  unfelt  release  from  misery 
sometimes  in  horrible  forms  of  mutilation  and  disease.  Botl 
armies  were  exposed  to  the  same  sufferings ;  but  the  Russians 
bad  at  least  such  succour  as  their  countrymen  could  give 
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where  the  French  sank,  they  died.    The  order  of  war  dis- 
Si4>eared  under  conditions  which  made  life  itself  the  accident 
of  a  meal  or  of  a  place  by  the  camp-fire.    Though  most 
of  the  French  soldiery  continued  to  carry  their 
Sims,  the  Guard  alone  kept  its  separate  forma-     French  reach 
tion ;  the  other  regiments  marched  in  confused    nov.V  °* 
Diasses.    From  the  9th  to  the  13th  of  November 
these  starving  bands  arrived  one  after  another  at  Smolensko, 
^>pectiog  that  here  their  sufferings  would  end.      But  the 
organisation    for   distributing    the    stores    accumulated    in 
Smolensko  no  longer  existed.    The  perishing  crowds  were 
left   to  find  shelter  where  they  could;   sacks  of  com  were 
thrown  to  them  for  food. 

It  was  impossible    for    Napoleon    to    give    his   wearied 
^Idiers  rest,  for  new  Russian  armies  were  advancing  from 
the  north  and  the  south  to  cut  off  their  retreat. 
From  the  Danube  and    from    the    Baltic   Sea    Ru«»anarnu« 

.  ...  fro.n  north  and 

"Oops  were  pressmg  forward  to  their  meeting-    south  attempt 
point  upon  the  rear  of  the  invader.   Witgenstein,     French^retreat 
nioving  southwards  at  the  head  of  the  army  of 
the    Dwina,  had  overpowered    the   French  corps  stationed 
'^pon  that  river,  and  made  himself  master  of  Witepsk.    The 
wmy  of  Bucharest,  which  had  been  toiling  northwards  ever 
^ce  the  beginning  of  August,  had  advanced  to  within  a  few 
days'  inarch  of  its  meeting-point  with  the  army  of  the  Dwina 
'ipon  the  line  of  Napoleon's  communications.     Before  Napo- 
leon reached  Smolensko  he  sent  orders  to  Victor,  who  was  at 
^olensko  with  some  reserves,  to  march  against  Witgenstein 
and  drive  him  back  upon  the  Dwina.    Victor  set  out  on  his 
'^^^sion.     During  the  short  halt  of  Napoleon  in  Smolensko, 
Kutusofif  pushed  forward  to    the  west    of   the 
'^'^nch,  and  took  post  at  Krasnoi,  thirty  miles        n™*T* 
farther  along  the  road  by  which  Napoleon  had 
*^  pass.    The  retreat  of  the  French  seemed  to  be  actually  cut 
^j*'      Had  the  Russian  general  dared  to  face  Napoleon  and 
^  Ouards,  he  might  have  held  the  French  in  check  until  the 
MTival  of  the  two  auxiliary  armies  from  the  north  and  south 
enabled    him    to    capture    Napole  mi   and    his  entire  force. 
Kutusoff,  however,  preferred  a  partial  and  certain  victory  to  a 
struggle  with   Napoleon    for  lite  or  death.      He  permitted 
l^apoleon  and  the  Gu^rd  to  pass  by  unattacked,  and  then 
(dl  \ipon  the  hinder  divisions  of  the  French  army.   (Nov.  17.) 
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These  unfortunate  troops  were  successively  cut  to  pieces. 
Twenty-six  thousand  were  made  prisoners.  Ney,  with  a  part 
of  the  rear-guard,  only  escaped  by  crossing  the  Dnieper  on 
the  ice.  Of  the  army  that  had  quitted  Moscow  there  now 
remained  but  10,000  combatants  and  20,000  followers.  Kutu- 
soff  himself  was  brought  to  such  a  state  of  exhaustion  that  he 
could  carry  the  pursuit  no  further,  and  entered  into  quarters 
upon  the  Dnieper. 

It  was  a  few  days  after  the  battle  at  Krasnoi  that  the 
divisions  of  Victor,  coming  from  the  direction  of  the  Dwina, 

suddenly  encountered  the  remnant  of  Napoleon*s 
^wieon*       army.      Though   aware  that   Napoleon   was  in 

retreat,  they  knew  nothing  of  the  calamities  that 
had  befallen  him,  and  were  struck  with  amazement  when,  in 
the  middle  of  a  forest,  they  met  with  what  seemed  more  like 
a  miserable  troop  of  captives  than  an  army  upon  the  march. 
Victor's  soldiers  of  a  mere  auxiliary  corps  found  themselves 
more  than  double  the  effective  strength  of  the  whole  army  of 
Moscow.  Their  arrival  again  placed  Napoleon  at  the  head 
of  30,000  disciplined  troops,  and  gave  the  French  a  gleam  of 
victory  in  the  last  and  seemingly  most  hopeless  struggle  in 
the  campaign.  Admiral  Tchitchagoff,  in  command  of  the 
army  marching  from  the  Danube,  had  at  length  reached  the 
line  of  Napoleon's  retreat,  and  established  himself  at  Borisov, 
where  the  road  through  Poland  crosses  the  river  Beresina. 
The  bridge  was  destroyed  by  the  Russians,  and  Tchitchagoff 
opened  communication  with  Wit  gen  stein's  army,  which  lay 
only  a  few  miles  to  the  north.  It  appeared  as  if  the  retreat 
of  the  French  was  now  finally  intercepted,  and  the  surrender 
of  Napoleon  inevitable.  Yet  even  in  this  hopeless  situation 
the  military  skill  and  daring  of  the  French  worked  with  some- 
thing of  its  ancient  power.    The  army  reached  the  Beresina ; 

Napoleon  succeeded  in  withdrawing  the  enemy 
Passafje of  the  from  the  real  point  of  passage;  bridges  were 
a8ih?*"**    °^'    thrown   across  the  river,   and   after    desperate 

fighting  a  great  part  of  the  army  made  good  its 
footing  upon  the  western  bank  (Nov.  28).  But  the  losses  even 
among  the  effective  troops  were  enormous.  The  fate  of  the 
miserable  crowd  that  followed  them,  torn  by  the  cannon -fire 
of  the  Russians,  and  precipitated  into  the  river  by  the  break- 
ing of  one  of  the  bridges,  has  made  the  passage  of  the 
Beresina  a  synonym  for  the  utmost  degree  of  human  woOt 
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This  was  the  last  engagement  fought  by  the  army.    The 

Guards  still  preserved  their  order :  Marshal  Ney  still  found 

soldiers  capable  of  turning  upon  the  pursuer  with  his  own 

steady  and  unflagging  courage;    but  the  bulk  of  the  army 

struggled   forward    in    confused    crowds,   harassed    by    the 

Cossacks,  and  laying  down  their  arms  by  thousands  before 

tlie  enemy.    The  frost,  which  had  broken  up  on  the  19th, 

returned  on  the  30th  of  November  with  even  greater  severity. 

Twenty  thousand  fresh  troops  which  joined  the  army  between 

the  Beresina  and  Wilna  scarcely  arrested  the  process  of 

dissolution.    On  the  3rd  of  December  Napoleon  quitted  the 

*"Jiy.   Wilna  itself  was  abandoned  with  all  its      \ 

stores;  and  when  at  length  the  fugitives  reached     ^^^^  '^«^*» 

^e  Niemen,  they  numbered  little  more    than    d^.  xl!"*'"' 

twenty  thousand.      Here,    six    months    earlier, 

*"ree  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  men  had  crossed  wit 

Napoleon.    A  hundred  thousand  more  had  joined  the  army 

^  the  course  of  its  retreat.    Of  all  this  host,  not  the  twentieth 

P^rt  reached  the  Prussian  frontier.     A  hundred  and  seventy 

"^oosand  remained  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  Russians ;  a 

^^ter  number  had  perished.     Of  the  twenty  thousand  men 

^^  DOW  beheld  the  Niemen,  probably  not  seven  thousand 

^*«  crossed  with  Napoleon.     In  the  presence  of  a  catastrophe 

Overwhelming  and  so  unparalleled  the  Russian  generals 

^'Sbt  well  be  content  with  their  own  share  in  the  work  of 

."^traction.    Yet  the  event  proved  that  Kutusoff  had  done  ill 

JJ  sparing  the  extremest  effort  to  capture  or  annihilate  his  foe. 

^  only  was  Napoleon*s  own  escape  the  pledge  of  continued 

^>  but  the  remnant  that  escaped  with  him  possessed  a  military 

j^^e  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  insignificant  numbers.     The 

fk  ^  of  the  army  were  the  last  to  succumb.     Out  of  those  few 

^Usands  who  endured  to  the  end,  a  very  large  proportion 

^r^  veteran  officers,  who  immediately  took  their  place  at  the 

^<i  of  Napoleon's  newly-raised  armies,  and  gave  to  them  a 

^*itary  efficiency  soon  to  be  bitterly  proved  by  Europe  on 

^Hy  a  German  battle-field. 

^our  hundred  thousand  men  were  lost  to  a  conqueror 
'^^  could  still  stake  the  lives  of  half  a  million  more.  The 
"l^terial  power  of  Napoleon,  though  largely,  was  not  fatally 
Qinxixiished  by  the  Russian  campaign ;  it  was  through  its 
*^^ral  effect,  first  proved  in  the  action  of  Prussia,  that  tho 
^^^r^t  from  14.0^^^  ci:^ted  a  new  order  of  things  in  Europe, 
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The  Prussian  contingent,  commanded  by  General  von  York, 
lay  in  front  of  Riga,  where  it  formed  part  of  the  French 
subsidiary  army-corps  led  by  Marshal  Macdonald.  Early  in 
November  the  Russian  governor  of  Riga  addressed  himself  to 
York,  assuring  him  that  Napoleon  was  ruined,  and  soliciting 
York  himself  to  take  up  arms  against  Mac- 
p?i«ilm '^*  donald.*  York  had  no  evidence,  beyond  the 
condngent  word  of  the  Russiau  commander,  of  the  extent 
of  Napoleon^s  losses ;  and  even  if  the  facts  were 
as  stated,  it  was  by  no  means  clear  that  the  Czar  might  not 
be  inclined  to  take  vengeance  on  Prussia  on  account  of  its 
alliance  with  Napoleon.  York  returned  a  guarded  answer  to 
the  Russian,  and  sent  an  officer  to  Wilna  to  ascertain  the  real 
state  of  the  French  army.  On  the  8th  of  December  the 
officer  returned,  and  described  what  he  had  himself  seen. 
Soon  afterwards  the  Russian  commandant  produced  a  letter 
from  the  Czar,  declaring  his  intention  to  deal  with  Prussia  as 
a  friend,  not  as  an  enemy.  On  these  points  all  doubt  was 
removed ;  York's  decision  was  thrown  upon  himself.  York 
was  a  rigid  soldier  of  the  old  Prussian  type,  dominated  by 
the  idea  of  military  duty.  The  act  to  which  the  Russian 
commander  invited  him,  and  which  the  younger  officers  were 
ready  to  hail  as  the  liberation  of  Prussia,  nii|:;ht  be  branded 
by  his  sovereign  as  desertion  and  treason.  Whatever  scruples 
and  perplexity  might  be  felt  in  such  a  situation  by  a  loyal  and 
obedient  soldier  were  felt  by  York.  He  nevertheless  chose 
the  course  which  seemed  to  be  for  his  conntr>''s  good ;  and 
having  chosen  it,  he  accepted  all  the  consequences  which  it 
involved.  On  the  30th  of  December  a  conven- 
ve°ntion*^wkh  tion  was  signed  at  Tauroggcn,  which,  under  the 
the  Russians,  guise  of  a  trucc,  practically  withdrew  the  Prus- 
sian army  from  Napoleon,  and  gave  the  Russians 
possession  of  Konigsberg.  The  momentous  character  of  the 
act  was  recognised  by  Napoleon  as  soon  as  the  news  reached 
Paris.  York's  force  was  the  strongest  military  body  upon  the 
Russian  frontier;  united  with  Macdonald,  it  would  have 
forced  the  Russian  pursuit  to  stop  at  the  Niemen  ;  abandon- 
ing Napoleon,  it  brought  his  enemies  on  to  the  Vistula,  and 
threatened  incalculable  danger  by  its  example  to  all  the  rest 
of  Germany.  For  the  moment,  however.  Napoleon  could 
count    upon    the    spiritless   obedience    of    King    Frederick 

*  Droyscn,  Lelen  dcs  Grarca  York.    1.  ^94, 
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William.  In  the  midst  of  the  French  regiments  that  garri- 
soned Berlin,  the  King  wrote  orders  pronouncing  York's 
convention  null  and  void,  and  ordering  York  himself  to  be 
tried  by  court-martial.  The  news  reached  the  loyal  soldier : 
he  received  it  with  grief,  but  maintained  his  resolution  to  act 
for  his  country's  good.  "  With  bleeding  heart,"  he  wrote,  "  I 
burst  the  bond  of  obedience,  and  carry  on  the  war  upon  my 
own  responsibility.  The  army  desires  war  with  France ;  the 
nation  desires  it ;  the  King  himself  desires  it,  but  his  will  is 
not  free.    The  army  must  make  his  will  free." 

York's  act  was  nothing  less  than  the  turning-point  in 
Prussian  history^.  Another  Prussian,  at  this 
great  crisis  of  Europe,  played  as  great,  though  ^^stSn!"^ 
not  so  conspicuous,  a  part.  Before  the  outbreak 
of  the  Russian  war,  the  Czar  had  requested  the  exile  Stein  to 
come  to  St.  Petersburg  to  aid  him  with  his  counsels  during 
the  struggle  with  Napoleon.  Stein  gladly  accepted  the  call ; 
and  throughout  the  campaign  he  encouraged  the  Czar  in  the 
resolute  resistance  which  the  Russian  nation  itself  required  of 
its  Government.  So  long  as  French  soldiers  remained  on 
Russian  soil,  there  was  indeed  little  need  for  a  foreigner  to 
stimulate  the  Czar*s  energies;  but  when  the  pursuit 
had  gloriously  ended  on  the  Niemen,  the  case  became 
very  different.  Kutusoff  and  the  generals  were  disinclined 
to  carry  the  war  into  Germany.  The  Russian  army 
had  itself  lost  three-fourths  of  its  numbers;  Russian 
honour  was  satisfied ;  the  liberation  of  Western  Europe 
mi^ht  be  left  to  Western  Europe  itself.  Among  the 
politicians  who  surrounded  Alexander,  there  were  a  consider- 
able number,  including  the  first  minister  Romanzoff,  who  still 
believed  in  the  good  policy  of  a  Frfench  alliance.  These  were 
the  influences  with  which  Stein  had  to  contend,  when  the 
question  arose  whether  Russia  should  rest  satisfied  with  its 
own  victories,  or  summon  all  Europe  to  unite  in  overthrowing 
Napoleon's  tyranny.  No  record  remains  of  the  stages  by 
which  Alexander's  mind  rose  to  the  clear  and  firm  conception 
of  a  single  European  interest  against  Napoleon ;  indications 
exist  that  it  was  Stein's  personal  influence  which  most  largely 
affected  his  decision.  Even  in  the  darkest  moments  of  the 
war,  when  the  forces  of  Russia  seemed  wholly  incapable  of 
checking  Napoleon's  advance,  Stein  had  never  abandoned  his 
scheme  for  raising;  the  German  nation  against  Napoleon. 
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The  confidence  with  which  he  had  assured  Alexander  ^^ 
ultimate  victory  over  the  invader  had  been  thorough^— 
Justified  ;  the  triumpli  which  he  had  predicted  had  come  wit  ^ 
a  rapidity  and  compleleoess  evGn  surpassing  his  hopes.  Fo-  ' 
a  moment  Alexander  identified  himself  with  the  statesmar^ 
who,  in  the  midst  of  Germany's  humiliation,  had  been  sc^i 
reaolule,   so   far-sighted,   so   aspiring."     The  minister  of  th^V 

peace-party  was  dismissed  :  Alexander  ordereit 
AlenwdeiHi-  his  troops  to  advance  into  Prussia,  and  charged 
Jm,  itij.  '       Stein  himself  to  assume  the  government  of  the 

Prussian  districts  occupied  hy  Russiaa  armies. 
1  was  to  arm  the  Landwehr,  and  to  gather  all 

i  of  the  country  for  war  against  France ;  his 
powers  were  to  continue  until  some  definite  arrangement 
should  be  made  between  the  Kiug  of  Prussia  and  the 
Ciar. 

Armed  with   this  commission  from  a  foreign  sovereign. 
Stein  appeared  at  Kiinigsberg  on  the  22nd  of  January,  181  j, 

and  published  an  order  requiring  the  governor 
Sifin'i  ram-  of  the  province  of  East  Prussia  to  convoke  an 
Aluuudcr.  assembly  for  the  purpose  of  arming  the  people. 

Stein  would  have  desired  York  to  appear  as 
President  of  the  Assembly :  but  York,  hke  most  of  the 
Prussian  officials,  was  alarmed  and  indignant  at  Stein's 
assumption  of  power  in  Prussia  as  the  representative  of  the 
Russian  Czar,  and  hesitated  to  connect  liimself  with  so 
revolutionary  a  measure  as  the  arming  of  the  people.  It  was 
only  upon  condition  that  Stein  himself  should  not  appear  in 
the  Assembly  that  York  consented  to  recognise  its  powers. 
The  Assembly  met.  York  entered  the  house,  and  spoke  a  few 
aoul-stirring  words.  His  undisguised  declaration  of  war  with 
France  was  received  with  enthusiastic  cheers.  A  plan  for 
the  formation  of  a  Landwehr,  based  on  Scharnhorst's  plans 
of  1808,  was  laid  before  the  Assembly,  and  accepted.     Forty 

thousand  men  were  called  to  arms  in  a  province 
Eut  P^uii  which  included  nothing  west  of  the  Vistula. 
■™.  J»°.i         The  nation  itself  had  begun  the  war,  and  left  its 

Government  no  choice  but  to  follow.  Stein's 
task  was  fulfilled  ;  and  he  retired  to  the  quarters  of  Alexander, 
aowilling  to  mar  by  the  appearance  of  foreign  intervention 
the  work  to  which  the  Prussian  nation  had  now  committed 
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itself  beyond  power  of  recall.  It  was  the  fortune  of  the 
Prussian  State,  while  its  King  dissembled  before  the  French 
in  Berlin,  to  possess  a  soldier  brave  enough  to  emancipate  its 
sirmy,  and  a  citizen  bold  enough  to  usurp  the  government  of 
its  provinces.  Frederick  William  forgave  York  his  intrepidity; 
Stein's  action  was  never  forgiven  by  the  timid  and  jealous 
sovereign  whose  subjects  he  had  summoned  to  arm  themselves 
for  their  country's  deliverance. 

The  Government  of  Berlin,  which  since  the  beginning  of 
the  Revolutionary  War  had  neither  been  able  to  fight,  nor  to 
deceive,  nor  to  be  honest,  was  at  length  forced  by  circum- 
stances into  a  certain  eflfectiveness  in    all  three  forms  of 
action.   In  the  interval  between  the  first  tidings  of  Napoleon's 
disasters  and  the  announcement  of  York's  con- 
vention with  the  Russians,  Hardenberg  had  been      HaitienLerx 
assuring  Napoleon  of  his  devotion,  and  collect- 
ing troops  which  he  carefully  prevented  from  joining  him.* 
The  desire   of  the   King  was  to  gain    concessions  without 
taking  part  in  the  war  either  against  Napoleon  or  on  his  side. 
\Vhen,  however,  the  balance  turned  more  decidedly  against 
Napoleon,  he  grew  bolder;  and  the  news  of  York's  defection, 
though  it  seriously  embarrassed  the  Cabinet  for  the  moment, 
practically  decided  it  in  favour  of  war  with  France.     The 
'Hessenger  who  was  sent  to  remove  York  from  his  command 
'leceived   private  instructions  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
Russians,  and  to  Inform  the  Czar  that,  if  his  troops  advanced 
^  far  as  the  Oder,  King  Frederick  William  would  be  ready 
^o  conclude  an  alliance.    Every  post  that  arrived  from  East 
Prussia  strengthened  the  warlike  resolutions  of  the  Govern- 
'^icnt.     At  length  the  King  ventured  on  the  decisive  step  of 
Quitting  Berlin  and  placing  himself  at  Breslau  (Jan.  25).    At 
Berlin  he  was  in  the  power  of  the  French ;  at  Breslau  he  was 
^^ithin   easy  reach  of  Alexander.      The  significance  of  the 
ioumey  could  not  be  mistaken :  it  was  immediately  followed 
^V  open  preparation  for  war  with  France.    On  February  3rd 
"^l^ere  appeared  an  edict  inviting  volunteers  to  enrol  them- 
a  week  later  all  exemptions  from  military  service 
abolished,  and  the  entire  male  population  of  Prussia 
itween  the  ages  of  seventeen  and  twenty-four  was  declared 
^sble  to  serve.     General  Knesebeck  was  sent  to  the  head- 
^^iiarters  of  the  Czar,  which  were  now  between  Warsaw  and 
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Kalisch,  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  alliance.  Knesebeck  de- 
manded securities  for  the  restoration  to  Prussia  of  all  the 
Polish  territory  which  it  had  possessed  before  1806  ;  the  Czar, 
unwilling  either  to  grant  this  condition  or  to  lose  the  Prussian 
alliance,  kept  Knesebeck  at  his  quarters,  and  sent  Stein  with 
a  Russian  plenipotentiary  to  Breslau  to  conclude  the  treaty 
with  Hardenberg  himself.  Stein  and  Hardenberg  met  at 
Breslau  on  the  26th  of  February.  Hardenberg  accepted  the 
Czar*s  terms,  and  the  treaty,  known  as  the 
Sch'^eL^  Treaty  of  KaHsch,*  was  signed  on  the  following 
day.  By  this  treaty,  without  guaranteeing  the 
restoration  of  Prussian  Poland,  Russia  undertook  not  to  lay 
down  its  arms  until  the  Prussian  State  as  a  whole  was 
restored  to  the  area  and  strength  which  it  had  possessed 
before  1806.  For  this  purpose  annexations  were  promised  in 
Northern  Germany.  With  regard  to  Poland,  Russia  promised 
nc  more  than  to  permit  Prussia  to  retain  what  it  had  received 
in  1772,  together  with  a  strip  of  territory  to  connect  this 
district  with  Silesia.  The  meaning  of  the  agreement  was 
that  Prussia  should  abandon  to  Russia  the  greater  part  of 
its  late  Polish  provinces,  and  receive  an  equivalent  German 
territory  in  its  stead.  The  Treaty  of  Kalisch  virtually  sur- 
rendered to  the  Czar  all  that  Prussia  had  gained  in  the 
partitions  of  Poland  made  in  1793  and  in  1795.  The  sacrifice 
was  deemed  a  most  severe  one  by  every  Prussian  poUtician, 
and  was  accepted  only  as  a  less  evil  than  the  loss  of  Russia's 
friendship,  and  a  renewed  submission  to  Napoleon.  No 
single  statesman,  not  even  Stein  himself,  appears  to  have 
understood  that  in  exchanging  its  Polish  conquests  for 
German  annexations,  in  turning  to  the  German  west  instead 
of  to  the  alien  Slavonic  east,  Prussia  was  in  fact  taking  the 
very  step  which  made  it  the  possible  head  of  a  future  united 
Germany. 

War  was  still  undeclared  upon  Napoleon  by  King 
Frederick  William,  but  throughout  the  month  of  February 
the  light  cavalry  of  the  Russians  pushed  forward  unhindered 
through  Prussian  territory  towards  the  Oder,  and  crowds  of 
volunteers,  marching  through  Berlin  on  their  way  to  (he 
camps  in  Silesia,  gave  the  French  clear  signs  of  the  storm 
that  was  about  to  burst  upon  them.t    The  remnant  of  Napo- 
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Icon's  army,  now  commanded  by  Eugene  Beauharnais,  had 
£^Ien  back  step  by  step  to  the  Oder.  Here,  resting  on  the 
fortresses,  it  might  probably  have  checked  the 
Russian  adxance :  but  the  heart  of  Eugene  failed ;  '^J^  gK^* 
tbe  line  of  the  Oder  was  abandoned,  and  the 
retreat  continued  to  Berlin  and  the  Elbe.  The  Cossacks 
followed.  On  the  20th  of  February  they  actually  entered 
Berlin  and  fought  with  the  French  in  the  streets.  The  French 
garrison  was  far  superior  in  force ;  but  the  appearance  of.  the 
Cossacks  caused  such  a  ferment  that,  although  the  alliance 
between  France  and  Prussia  was  still  in  nominal  existence, 
the  French  troops  expected  to  be  cut  to  pieces  by  the  people. 
For  some  days  they  continued  to  bivouac  in  the  streets,  and 
^  soon  as  it  became  known  that  a  regular  Russian  force  had 
r^hed  the  Oder,  Eugene  determined  to  evacuate  Berlin. 
On  the  4th  of  March  the  last  French  soldier  quitted  the 
^ssian  capital.  The  Cossacks  rode  through  the  town  as  the 
French  left  it,  and  fought  with  their  rear-guard.  Some  days 
later  Witgenstein  appeared  with  Russian  infantry.  On  March 
17th  York  made  his  triumphal  entry  at  the  head  of  his  corps, 
himself  cold  and  rigid  in  the  midst  of  tumultuous  outbursts  of 
patriotic  joy. 

It  was  on  this  same  day  that  King  Frederick  William 
issued  his  proclamation  to  the  Prussian  people,  declaring 
that  war  had  begun  with  France,  and  summon- 
^l  the  nation  to  enter  upon  the  struggle  as  one  Kingof  Pro»wa 
that  most  end  either  in  victory  or  in  total  de-  iaJ^x^* 
Action.  The  proclamation  was  such  as  became 
&  monarch  conscious  that  his  own  faint-heartedness  had  been 
the  principal  cause  of  Prussia's  humiliation.  It  was  simple 
^d  unboastful,  admitting  that  the  King  had  made  every  effort 
to  preserve  the  French  alliance,  and  ascribing  the  necessity 
for  War  to  the  intolerable  wrongs  inflicted  by  Napoleon  in 
spite  of  Prussians  fulfilment  of  its  treaty- obligations.  The 
appeal  to  the  great  memories  of  Prussians  earlier  sovereigns, 
^  to  the  example  of  Russia,  Spain,  and  all  countries  which 
^  present  or  in  earlier  times  had  fought  for  their  independence 
*§^nst  a  stronger  foe,  was  worthy  of  the  truthful  and  modest 
tone  in  which  the  King  spoke  of  the  misfortunes  of  Prussia 
'"^  his  own  rule. 

But  no  exhortations  were  necessary  to  fire  the  spirit  of 
the  Prussian  people.    Seven  years  of  suffering  and  humiUa- 
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tion  had  done  their  work.  The  old  apathy  of  all  classes  had 
vanished  under  the  pressure  of  a  bitter  sense  of  wrong.    If 

among  the  Court  party  of  BerUn  and  the  Con- 
Spirit  of  the  servative  landowners  there  existed  a  secret  dread 
nation.  of  the  awakening  of  popular  forces,  the  suspicion 

could  not  be  now  avowed.  A  movement  as  pene- 
trating and  as  universal  as  that  which  France  had  experienced 
in  1792  swept  through  the  Prussian  State.  It  had  required 
the  experience  of  years  of  wretchedness,  the  intrusion  of  the 
French  soldier  upon  the  peace  of  the  family,  the  sight  of  the 
homestead  swept  bare  of  its  stock  to  supply  the  invaders 
of  Russia,  the  memory  of  Schill*s  companions  shot  in  cold 
blood  for  the  cause  of  the  Fatherland,  before  the  Prussian 
nation  caught  that  flame  which  had  spontaneously  burst  out 
in  France,  in  Spain,  and  in  Russia  at  the  first  shock  of  foreign 
aggression.  But  the  passion  of  the  Prussian  people,  if  it  had 
taken  long  to  kindle,  was  deep,  steadfast,  and  rational.  It 
was  undisgraced  by  the  frenzies  of  1792,  or  by  the  religious 
fanaticism  of  the  Spanish  war  of  liberation ;  where  religion 
entered  into  the  struggle,  it  heightened  the  spirit  of  self- 
sacrifice  rather  than  that  of  hatred  to  the  enemy.     Nor  was  it 

a  thing  of  small  moment  to  the  future  of  Europe 

GcrmarT unity  *^^^^  ^"  cvcry  leading  mind  the  cause  of  Prussia 
was  identified  with  the  cause  of  the  whole  Ger- 
man race.  The  actual  condition  of  Germany  warranted  no 
such  conclusion,  for  Saxony,  Bavaria,  and  the  whole  of  the 
Rhenish  Federation  still  followed  Napoleon :  but  the  spirit 
and  the  ideas  which  became  a  living  force  when  at  length 
the  contest  with  Napoleon  broke  out  were  those  of  men  like 
Stein,  who  in  the  depths  of  Germany's  humiliation  had 
created  the  bright  and  noble  image  of  a  common  Fatherland. 
It  was  no  more  given  to  Stein  to  see  his  hopes  fulfilled  than  it 
was  given  to  Mirabcau  to  establish  constitutional  liberty  in 
France,  or  to  the  Italian  patriots  of  1797  to  create  a  united 
Italy.  A  group  of  States  where  kings  like  Frederick  W'ilHam 
and  Francis,  ministers  like  Hardenberg  and  Mctternich, 
governed  millions  of  people  totally  destitute  of  political 
instincts  and  training,  was  not  to  be  suddenly  transformed 
into  a  free  nation  by  tlie  genius  of  an  individual  or  the 
patriotism  of  a  single  epoch.  But  if  the  work  of  German 
union  was  one  which,  even  in  the  barren  form  of  military 
empire,  required  the  efforts  of  two  more  generations,  the 
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ideals  of  1813  were  no  transient  and  ineffective  fancy.  Time 
was  on  the  side  of  those  who  called  the  Prussian  monarchy 
tbe  tme  centre  round  which  Germany  could  gather.  If  in  the 
sequel  Prussia  was  slow  to  recognise  its  own  opportunities, 
the  fault  was  less  with  patriots  who  hoped  too  much  than 
with  loDgs  and  ministers  who  dared  too  little. 

For  the  moment,  the  measures  of  the  Prussian  Govern- 
ment were  worthy  of  the  spirit  shown  by  the  nation.  Scham- 
horst's  military  system  had  given  Prussia  100,000 
trained  soldiers  ready  to  join  the  existing  army  of  the  ilSidwehr 
45iOoo.  The  scheme  for  the  formation  of  a 
Landwehr,  though  not  yet  carried  into  effect,  needed  only  to 
receive  the  sanction  of  the  King.  On  the  same  day  that 
Frederick  William  issued  his  proclamation  to  the  people,  he 
decreed  the  formation  of  the  Landwehr  and  the  Landsturm. 
The  latter  force,  which  was  intended  in  case  of  necessity 
to  imitate  the  peasant  warfare  of  Spain  and  La  Vendue,  had 
no  occasion  to  act :  the  Landwehr,  though  its  arming  was 
delayed  by  the  poverty  and  exhaustion  of  the  country, 
gradually  became  a  most  formidable  reserve,  and  sent  its 
hattalions  to  fight  by  the  side  of  the  regulars  in  some  of  the 
g^test  engagements  in  the  war.  It  was  the  want  of  arms 
^d  money,  not  of  willing  soldiers,  that  prevented  Prussia 
from  instantly  attacking  Napoleon  with  200,000  men.  The 
conscription  was  scarcely  needed  from  the  immense  number 
^  volunteers  who  joined  the  ranks.  Though  the  completion 
^  the  Prussian  armaments  required  some  months  more, 
Prussia  did  not  need  to  stand  upon  the  defensive.  An  army 
^  50,000  men  was  ready  to  cross  the  Elbe  immediately 
on  the  arrival  of  the  Russians,  and  to  open  the  next  cam- 
P^  in  the  territory  of  Napoleon's  allies  of  the  Rhenish 
Federation, 
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The  first  three  months  ot    the  year    1813  were  spen 

Napoleon  in  vigorous  preparation  for  a  campaign  in  Nort 

Germany.     Immediately  after  receiving  the  : 

Napoleon  in      ^f  York's  Convention  with  the  Russians  he 
1813. 

ordered  a  levy  of  350,000  men.  It  was  in 
that  Frederick  William  and  Hardenbcrg  affected  to  disj 
the  general  as  a  traitor;  Napoleon  divined  the  uat 
character  of  York's  act,  and  laid  his  account  for  a  war  ag 
the  combined  forces  ot  Prussia  and  Russia.  In  spite  o 
catastrophe  of  the  last  campai.i;n,  Napoleon  was  still  strc 
than  his  enemies.  Italy  and  the  Rhenish  Federation 
never  wavered  in  their  allc^'iance  ;  Austria,  though  a 
ally,  had  at  least  shown  no  si^^ns  of  hostility.  The  resoi 
of  an  empire  of  forty  million  inhabitants  were  still  at  N 
leon's  command.  It  was  in  the  youth  and  inexperien 
the  new  soldiers,  and  in  the  scarcity  of  j;ood  otlicers,* 

•  Foi  the  difference  between  the  old  and   the   iicw  officers,  see  Correspo; 
,de  Na|>ol^o&,  27  Avril,  ibi> 
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^t^e  losses  of  the  previous  year  showed  their  most  visible 
effect.  Lads  of  seventeen,  commanded  in  great  part  by 
officers  who  had  never  been  through  a  campaign,  took  the 
P^ce  of  the  soldiers  who  had  fought  at  Friedland  and^ 
^^Cram.  They  were  as  brave  as  their  predecessors,  but 
they  failed  in  bodily  strength  and  endurance.  Against  them 
came  the  remnant  of  the  men  who  had  pursued  Napoleon  from 
"Moscow,  and  a  Prussian  army  which  was  but  the  vanguard 
^  an  armed  nation.  Nevertheless,  Napoleon  had  no  cause 
to  espect  defeat,  provided  that  Austria  remained  on  his  side. 
Though  the  Prussian  nation  entered  upon  the  conflict  in  the- 
'^ost  determined  spirit,  a  war  on  the  Elbe  against  Russia  and 
^Y^issia  combined  was  a  less  desperate  venture  than  a  war 
^th  Russia  alone  beyond  the  Niemen. 

AVhen  King  Frederick  William  published  his  declaration 
of  War  (March  17),  the  army  of  Eugene  had  already  fallen 
l^^ck  as  far  west  as  Magdeburg,  leaving  garrisons 
^  most  of  the  fortresses  between  the  Elbe  and    Biacher 
*^e   Russian  frontier.      Napoleon  was  massing    ^jSTMarch 
t'Oops  on  the  Main,  and  preparing  for  an  ad-    1B13. 
^ancc  in  force,  when  the  Prussians,  commanded 
^  Bliicher,  and  some  weak  divisions  of  the  Russian  army, 
P^ished  forward  to  the  Elbe.    On  the  i8th  of  March  the 
^^^ossacks  appeared  in  the  suburbs  of  Dresden,  on  the  right 
Dank  of  the  river.    Davoust,  who  was  in  command  of  thq 
French  garrison,  blew  up  two  arches  of   the  bridge,  and 
'^tired  to    Magdeburg :    Bliicher    soon    afterwards   entered 
Dresden,  and  called  upon  the  Saxon  nation  to  rise  against 
Napoleon.     But  he  spoke  to  deaf  ears.    The  conunqji  people 
^ere  indifferent ;  the  officials  waited  to  see  which  side'^ould 
conquer.     Bliicher  could  scarcely  obtain  provisions  for  his 
*rniy ;  he  passed  on  westwards,  and  came  into  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Leipzig.     Here  he  found  himself  forced  to  halt,  and 
to  Wait  for  his  allies.    Though  a  detachment  of  the  Russian 
^raiy  under  Witgenstein  had  already  crossed  the  Elbe,  the 
^^n^  army,  with  Kutusoff,  was  still  lingering  at  Kalisch  on 
the  Polish  frontier,  where  it  had  arrived  six  weeks  before.    As 
y^    the  Prussians  had  only  50,000  men  ready  for  action; 
^til  the  Russians  came  up,  it  was  unsafe  to  advance  far 
^yond  the  Elbe.     Bliicher  counted  every  moment  lost  that 
^tcpt  him  from  battle :  the  Russian  commander-in-chief,  sated 
with  glory  and  sinking  beneath  the  infirmities  of  a  veteraiLp 
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The  first  three  months  of  the  year  1813  were  spent 
Napoleon  in  vigorous  preparation  for  a  campaign  in  Nort] 

Germany,  InimcJiately  after  receiving  the  i 
Naprfeon  ID       of  York's  convention  with  the  Russians  he 

ordered  a  levy  of  350,000  men.  It  was  in 
thai  Frederick  William  and  HardeiiberR  affected  lo  diss 
the  general  as  a  traitor;  Napoleon  divined  Ihe  nati 
character  of  York's  act,  and  laid  his  account  for  a  war  agi 
the  combined  forces  of  Prussia  and  Kus^iia.  In  spite  of 
catastrophe  of  the  last  campaign,  Napoleon  was  sliU  slro; 
than  his  enemies.  Italy  and  the  Rhenish  Federation 
D«vcr  wavered  in  their  alleKiacce ;  Austria,  though  a. 
ally,  had  at  least  shown  no  signs  of  hostility.  The  resou 
of  an  empire  of  forty  million  nihabilants  were  still  at  Ni 
Icon's  command.  It  was  in  the  youth  and  ine^perienc 
the  new  soldiers,  and  in  the  scarcity  of  good  officers,* 

*  Foi  ibt  dinrrtnn  belmien  On  old  and  lilt  new  'iHicen,  uc  Catrapooi 
.4*  NapsltaB,  i;  Anil,  ifei> 
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c<mld  scarcely  be  indaced  to  sign  an  order  of  march, 
length   Kuta8off*8  illness  placed  the  command  in  yoan 
hands.     His  strength  failed   him   during  the  march  h 
Poland;  he  was  left  dying  in  Silesia;  and  on  the  34tl] 
April  the  Ccar  and  the  King  of  Prussia  led  forward 
veteran  troops  into  Dresden. 

Napoleon  was  now  known  to  be  approaching  with  c 
siderable  force  by  the  roads  of  the  Saale.  A  pitched  ba 
west  of  the  Elbe  was  necessary  before  the  Allies  could  h 
to  win  over  any  of  the  States  of  the  Rhenish  Confedera 
the  flat  country  beyond  Leipzig  offered  the  best  possible  i 
for  cavalry,  in  which  the  Allies  were  strong  i 
Latsra^Mi^a  Napolcon  extremely  deficient.  It  was  accc 
ingly  determined  to  unite  all  the  divisions  of 
army  with  Bliicher  on  the  west  of  Leipzig,  and  to  attack 
French  as  soon  as  they  descended  from  the  hilly  country 
the  Saale,  and  began  their  march  across  the  Saxon  pi 
The  Allies  took  post  at  Liitzen :  the  French  advanced,  \ 
at  midday  on  the  2nd  of  May  the  battle  of  Liitzen  be| 
Till  evening,  victory  inclined  to  the  Allies.  The  PrusE 
soldiery  fought  with  the  utmost  spirit ;  for  the  first  time 
Napoleon's  campaigns,  the  French  infantr>'  proved  wea 
than  an  enemy  when  fighting  against  them  in  equal  numb 
But  the  generalship  of  Napoleon  turned  the  scale.  Seve 
thousand  of  the  French  were  thrown  upon  fifty  thousand 
the  Allies;  the  battle  was  fought  in  \illage  streets  i 
gardens,  where  cavalry  were  useless ;  and  at  the  close  of 
day,  though  the  losses  on  each  side  were  equal,  the  Al 
were  forced  from  the  positions  which  they  had  gained.  Si 
a  result  was  equivalent  to  a  lost  battle.  Napoleon's  junct 
with  the  army  of  Eugene  at  Magdeburg  was  now  inevital 
unless  a  second  engagement  was  fought  and  won.  No  cou 
remained  to  the  Allies  but  to  stake  everything  upor 
renewed  attack,  or  to  retire  behind  the  Elbe  and  meet 
reinforcements  assembling  in  Silesia.  King  Freder 
William  declared  for  a  second  battle*;  he  was  over-rul 
and  the  retreat  commenced.  Napoleon  entered  Dresden 
May  14th.    No  attempt  was  made  by  the  Allies  to  hold 

*  Henckel  von  Donoerfiinarck,  p.  187.     The  battles  of  LAtxen,  Bautwn, 
Ijtrprifi  arc  described  in  the  despatches  of  Lord  Cathcart,   who  witnesMd   tl 
in  company  with  the  Cnur    and    King    Frederick    William.      Records;    Ru 
t«7,  »o9. 
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line  of  the  Elbe ;  all  the  sanguine  hopes  with  which  BlQcher 
uici  bis  comrades  had  advanced  to  attack  Napoleon  within 
tl&e   borders  of  the  Rhenish  Confederacy  were 
<^*^bed  to  the  ground.    The  Fatherland  remained     '^*'***^SJ' 
divided  against  itself.    Saxony  and  the  rest  of  the    tS!^£^^ 
^^*ssal  States  were  secured  to   France  by  the 
victory  of  Liitzen  ;  the  liberation  of  Germany  was  only  to  be 
^"^ronght  by  prolonged  and  obstinate  warfare,  and  by  the 
^^olesale  sacrifice  of  Prussian  life. 

It  was  with  deep  disappointment,  but  not  with  any  waver- 
lo^    of  purpose,  that  the  allied  generals  fell  back  before 
Napoleon  towards  the  Silesian  fortresses.    The 
Prussian  troops  which  had  hitherto  taken  part    Ba«leofBaat. 

.  _  *  *  MO,  May  SI. 

u^  the  war  were  not  the  third  part  of  those  which 
the  Government  was  arming ;  new  Russian  divisions  were  on 
the   march  from  Poland.    As  the  Allies  moved  eastwards 
frotn  the  Elbe,  both  their  own  forces  and  those  of  Napoleon 
ga^thered  strength.    The  retreat  stopped  at  Bautzen,  on  the 
river  Spree;   and  here,  on  the  19th  of  May,  90,000  of  the 
Allies  and  the  same  number  of  the  French  drew  up  in  order 
of  battle.    The  Allies  held  a  long,   broken  chain  of  hills 
behind  the  river,  and  the  ground  lying  between  these  hills 
wd  the  village  of  Bautzen.    On  the  20th  the  French  began 
the  attack,  and  won  the  passage  of  the  river.     In  spite  of  the 
approach  of  Ney  with  40,000  more  troops,  the  Czar  and  the 
King  of  Prussia  determined  to  continue  the  battle  on  the 
following  day.    The  struggle  of  the  21st  was  of  the  same 
obstinate  and  indecisive  character  as  that  at  Liitzen.    Twenty- 
five  thousand  French  had  been  killed  or  wounded  before  the 
day  was  over,  but  the  bad  generalship  of  the  Allies  had  again 
given  Napoleon  the  victory.      The   Prussian   and    Russian 
commanders  were  all  at  variance;   Alexander,  who  ha/\  to 
<iecide  in  their  contentions,  possessed  no  real  military  faculty. 
It  was  not  for  want  of  brave  fighting  and  steadfastness  before 
*«c  enemy  that  Bautzen  was  lost.    The  Allies  retreated  in 
Perfect  order,  and  without  the  loss  of  a  single  gun.    Napoleon 
followed,  forcing  his  wearied  regiments  to  ceaseless  exertion, 
^  tbe  hope  of  ruining  by  pursuit  an  enemy  whom  he  could 
not  overthrow  in  battle.     In  a  few  more  days 
|he  discord  of  the  allied  generals  and  the  suffer-       ^jj}^^^ 
^"Ss  of  the  troops  would  probably  have  made 
tbem  unable  to  resist  Napoleon's  army,  weakened  as  it  was. 
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But  the  conqueror  himself  halted  in  the  moment  of  victoiy. 
On  the  4th  of  June  an  armistice  of  seven  weeks  arrested  the 
pursuit,  and  brought  the  first  act  of  the  War  of  Libermtion  to 
a  close.' 

Napoleon's  motive  for  granting  this  interval  to  his  imemiea, 
the  most  fatal  step  in  his  whole  career,  has  been  vaguely 
sought  among  the  general  reasons  lor  military 
*'*5ku!Sia.*°**    delay ;  as  a  matter  of  fact.  Napoleon  was  think- 
ing neither  of  the  condition  of  his  own  army  nor 
of  that  of  the  Allies  when  he  broke  off  hostilitieSy  iHit  of 
the  probable  action  of  the  Court  of  Vienna.*    '*  I  shall  grant 
a  truce,"  he  wrote  to  the  Viceroy  of  Italy  (June  2, 1813),  ••  on 
account  of  the  armaments  of  Austria,  and  in  order  to  gain 
time  to  bring  up  the  Italian  army  to  Laibach  to  threaten 
Vienna."    Austria  had  indeed  resolved  to  r^iain,  either  by 
war  or  negotiation,  the  provinces  which  it  had  lost  in  1809. 
It  was  now  preparing  to  offer  its  mediation,  but  it  was  alK> 
preparing  to  join  the  Allies  in  case  Napoleon  rejected  its 
demands.    Mcttcrnich  was  anxious  to  attain  his  object,  if 
possible,  without  war.    The  Austrian  State  was  bankrupt; 
its  army  had  greatly  deteriorated  since  1809;    Mettemich 
himself  dreaded  both  the  ambition  of  Russia  and  what  he 
considered  the  revolutionary  schemes  of  the  German  patriots. 
It  was  his  object  not  to  drive  Napoleon  from  his  throne,  but 
to  establish  a  European  system  in  which  neither  France  nor 
Russia  should  be  absolutely  dominant.    Soon  after  the  retreat 
from  Moscow  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna  had  informed  Napoleon, 
though  in  the  most  friendly  terms,  that  Austria  could  not 
longer  remain  in  the  position  of  a  dependent  ally.f   Mettemich 
stated,  and    not    insincerely,  that    by    certain    concessions 
Napoleon  might  still  count  on  Austria*s  friendship;    but  at 
the  same  time  he  negotiated  with  the  allied   Powers,  and 
encouraged  them  to  believe  that  Austria  would,  under  certain 
circumstances,  strike  on  their  behalf.     The  course  of  the 
campaign  of  May  was  singularly  favourable  to  Mettemich*s 
policy.     Napoleon  had  not  won  a  decided  victory;  the  Allies, 

*  The  .iccount  given  in  the  following;  pages  of  Napoleon's  moCiTes  and  actioo 
during  the  armistice  is  based  upon  the  Tiilowing  letters  printed  in  the  tweuty-fifth 
volume  of  the  Correspondence  :— To  Eugine,  June  a,  July  i,  July  17,  Aug.  4  :  CO 
Maret,  July  8 ;  to  Daru.  July  17  ;  to  Berthier,  July  23  ;  to  Davoust,  July  74,  Auf. 
S ;  to  Ney,  Aug.  4,  Aug.  la.  The  sutement  of  Nap  >leon's  error  as  to  Uie  scraogth 
of  the  Austrian  force  is  coafinned  by  Metternich,  L  150. 

f  Oncktn,  L  8oi 
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on  the  other  hand,  were  so  far  from  success  that  Austria 
could  set  almost  any  price  it  pleased  upon  its  alliance.  By 
^c  beginning  of  June  it  had  become  a  settled  matter  in 
the  Austrian  Cabinet  that  Napoleon  must  be  made  to  resign 
^^  Illyrian  Provinces  conquered  in  i8og  and  the  districts 
0^  North  Germany  annexed  in  1810;  but  it  was  still  the  hope 
0^  the  Government  to  obtain  this  result  by  peaceful  means. 
Napoleon  saw  that  Austria  was  about  to  change  its  attitude, 
but  he  had  by  no  means  penetrated  the  real  intentions  of 
Metternich.  He  credited  the  Viennese  Government  with  a 
stronger  sentiment  of  hostility  towards  himself  than  it  actually 
possessed ;  at  the  same  time  he  failed  to  appreciate  the  fixed 
^^  settled  character  of  its  purpose.  He  believed  that  the 
^tion  of  Austria  would  depend  simply  upon  the  means  which 
*^  possessed  to  intimidate  it ;  that,  if  the  army  of  Italy  were 
***ent,  Austria  would  attack  him  ;  that,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
be  could  gain  time  to  bring  the  army  of  Italy  into  Carniola, 
Austria  would  keep  the  peace.  It  was  with  this  belief,  and 
^'ely  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  up  a  force  to  menace 
Austria,  that  Napoleon  stayed  his  hand  against  the  Prussian 
*Dd  Russian  armies  after  the  battle  of  Bautzen,  and  ga^|c., 
"°Je  for  the  gathering  rjii^jfi  ii^jmense  forces  which  wc^io 
^lestined  to  effect  his  destruction,    -^^j  ^^ 

Immediately  after  the  conclusion  at  jjie  armistice  of  June 
4th,  Mettemich  invited  Napoleon  to  acua^t  Ay^Jria's  media- 
tion for  a  general  peace.    The  settlement  r^vhich 
Mettemich  contemplated   was  a  very  different     McttcmJch 
one  from  that  on  which  Stein  and  the  Prussian    mcdLuioo. 
Patriots  had  set  their  hopes.    Austria  was  willing 
^0  leave  to  Napoleon  the  whole  of  Italy  and  Holland,  the 
b^ontier  of   the    Rhine,  and    the    Protectorate  of  Western 
Germany:   all  that  was  required  by  Metternich,  as  arbiter 
°t  Europe,  was  the  restoration  of  the  provinces  taken  from 
A^tria  after  the  war  of  1809,  the  reinstatement  of  Prussia  in 
'^^tem  Poland,  and  the  abandonment  by  France  of  the 
North-German  district  annexed  in  18 10.     But  to   Napoleon 
the  greater  or  less  extent  of  the  concessions  asked  by  Austria 
^*^  4  matter  of  no  moment.     He  was  determined  to  make  no 
concessions  at  all,  and  he  entered  into  negotiations  only  for 
^  purpose  of  disguising  from  Austria  the  real  object  with 
^bichhe  had  granted  the  armistice.   While  Napoleon  affected 
^  be  weighing  the  proposals  of  Austria,  he   was  in  fact 
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calculating  the  number  of  inarches  which  would  place  the 
Italian  armv  on  the  Austrian  frontier;  this  once  effected,  he 
expected  to  hear  nothing  more  of  M ettemich's  demands. 

It  was  a  game  of  deceit ;  but  there  was  no  one  who  was 

so  thoroughly  deceived  as  Napoleon  himself.    By  some  ei- 

traordinary  miscalculation  on  the  part  of  his 

decefvtdasto     secfct  agents,  he  was  led  to  believe  that  the 

ihe  force*  of       whole  force  of  Austria,  both  in  the  north  and 

Austria.  , 

the  south,  amounted  to  only  100,000  men,*  and 
it  was  on  this  estimate  that  he  had  formed  his  plans  of 
intimidation.  In  reality  Austria  had  double  that  number  of 
men  ready  to  take  the  field.  By  degrees  Ne.poleon  saw 
reason  to  suspect  himself  in  error.  On  the  nth  of  July 
he  wrote  to  his  Foreign  Minister,  Maret,  bitterly  reproaching 
him  with  the  failure  of  the  secret  service  to  gain  any  trust- 
worthy intorination.  It  was  not  too  late  to  accept  Metter- 
nich*s  terms.  Yet  even  now,  when  the  design  of  intimidating 
Austria  had  proved  an  utter  delusion,  and  Napoleon  was 
convinced  that  Austria  would  fight,  and  fight  with  very 
powcriul  forces,  his  pride  and  his  invincible  belief  in  his 
iiwn  superiority  prevented  him  from  drawing  back.  He  made 
all  attempt  to  enter  upon  a  seperate  negotiation  with  Russia, 
and,  when  this  taileition^  resolved  to  face  the  conflict  with 
the  whole  of  Knropt  t-^ 

There  was  no  jongcr  any  uncertainty  among  Napoleon's 
enemies.    On  tluy  27th  of  June,  Austria  had  signed  a  treaty 

at  Koichenbach,  pledging  itself  to  join  the  allied 
Treaty  of  Powers  in  the  event  of  Napoleon  rejecting  the 

June  27.  '    '      conditions  to  be  proposed  by  Austria  as  mediator; 

and  the  conditions  so  to  be  proposed  were  fixed 
by  the  same  treaty.  They  were  the  following: — The  sup- 
pression of  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw ;  the  restoration  to  Austria 
of  the  Illyrian  Provinces ;  and  the  surrender  by  Napoleon  of 
the  North-German  district  annexed  to  his  Empire  in  1810. 
Terms  more  hostile  to  France  than  these  Austria  declined  to 
embody  in  its  mediation.  The  Elbe  might  still  sever  Prussia 
from  its  German  provinces  lost  in  1807;  Napoleon  might  still 
retain,  as  chief  of  the  Rhenish  Confederacy,  his  sovereignty 
over  the  greater  part  of  the  German  race. 

From  the  moment  when  these  conditions  were  fixed,  there 
was  nothing  which  the  Prussian  generals  so  much  dreaded  as 

*  Napoleon  to  Lugine,  i$t  July,  1813. 
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*hat  Napoleon  might  accept  them,  and  so  rob  the  Allies  of  the 
chance  of  crushing  him  by  means  of  Austria's  support.     But 
"leir  fears  were  groundless.    The  counsels  of  Napoleon  were 
^*actly  those  which  his  worst  enemies  would 
*^ve  desired  him  to  adopt.    War,  and  nothing    £^***".®f 
^^  war,  was  his  fixed  resolve.     He  affected  to    15-Aug.  x<^ 
^Dtertain  Austria's  propositions,  and   sent   his 
^^oj  Caulaincourt  to  a  Congress  which  Austria  summoned 
^  f^rague ;  but  it  was  only  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  a  few 
'"Ore  weeks  of  preparation.   The  Congress  met ;  the  armistice 
^'^s  prolonged  to  the  loth  of  August.    Caulaincourt,  however, 
^4s  given  no  power  to  close  with  Austria's  demands.    He  was 
'^^orant  that  he  had  only  been  sent  to  Prague  in  order  to  gain 
"^C    He  saw  the  storm  gathering:  unable  to  believe  that 
^^poleon  intended  to  fight  all  Europe  rather  than  make  the 
^Hcessions  demanded  of  him,  he  imagined  that  his  master 
^^^  felt  some  doubt  whether  Austria  and  the  other  Powers 
"^^a.nt  to  adhere  to  their  word.    As  the  day  drew  nigh  which 
^c>sed  the  armistice  and  the  period  given  for  a  reply  to 
Austria's  ultimatum,  Caulaincourt  implored  Napoleon  not  to 
^^Oeive  himself  with  hopes  that  Austria  would  draw  back, 
"^poleon  had  no  such  hope;    he  knew  well  that  Austria 
^<>Uld  declare  war,  and  he  accepted  the  issue, 
^^^laincourt  heard  nothing  more.    At  midnight     Austria  enter* 
P^    the   loth  of  August  the  Congress  declared    \^^^^*    "** 
*^s^lf  dissolved.     Before  the  dawn  of  the  next 
^^ruing  the  army  in  Silesia  saw  the  blaze  of  the  beacon-fires 
^*^ich  told  that  negotiation  was  at  an  end,  and  that  Austria 
^^^  entering  the  war  on  the  side  of  the  Allies.* 

Seven  days'  notice  was  necessary  before  the  commence- 
°^^xit  of  actual  hostilities.     Napoleon,  himself  stationed  at 
^^^''^sden,  held  all  the  lower  course  of  the  Elbe ; 
*^^  his  generals  had  long  had  orders  to  be  ready    Armies  of 
^^    xnarch  on  the  morning  of  the  i8th.     Forces    the  AiUe&*" 
"^ci  come  up  from  all  parts  of  the  Empire,  raising 
^^  French  army  at  the  front  to  300,000  men ;  but,  for  the  first 
"'Uie  in  Napoleon's  career,  his  enemies  had  won  from  a  pause 
"^  'War  results  even  surpassing  his  own.    The  strength  of  the 
^^^ssian  and  Russian  armies  was  now  enormously  different 
"^otnwhat  it  had  been  at  Liitzen  and  Bautzen.    The  Prussian 
^^dwehr,  then  a  weaponless  and  ill-clad  mihtia  drilling  in 
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the  villages,  was  now  fully  armed,  and  in  great  part  at  the 
front.  New  Russian  divisions  had  reached  Silesia.  Austria 
took  the  field  with  a  force  as  numerous  as  that  which  had 
checked  Napoleon  in  1809.  At  the  close  of  the  armistice, 
350,000  men  actually  faced  the  French  positions  upon  the 
Elbe;  300,000  more  were  on  the  march,  or  watching  the 
German  fortresses  and  the  frontier  of  Italy.  The  allied  troops 
operating  against  Napoleon  were  divided  into  three  armies. 
In  the  north,  between  Wittenberg  and  Berlin,  Bemadotte 
commanded  60,000  Russians  and  Prussians,  in  addition  to 
his  own  Swedish  contingent.  Bliicher  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  100,000  Russians  and  Prussians  in  Silesia.  The 
Austrians  remained  undivided,  and  formed,  together  with 
some  Russian  and  Prussian  divisions,  the  great  army  of 
Bohemia,  200,000  strong,  under  the  command  of  Schwar^en- 
berg.  The  plan  of  the  campaign  had  been  agreed  upon  by 
the  Allies  soon  after  the  Treaty  of  Reichenbach  had  been 
made  with  Austria.  It  was  a  soimd,  though  not  a  daring  one. 
The  three  armies,  now  forming  an  arc  from  Wittenberg  to  the 
north  of  Bohemia,  were  to  converge  upon  the  line  of  Napo- 
leon's communications  behind  Dresden ;  if  separately  at- 
tacked, their  generals  were  to  avoid  all  hazardous 
^'*".?^''^*  engagements,  and  to  manceuvre  so  as  to  weary 
the  enemy  and  preserve  their  own  general  rela- 
tions, as  far  as  possible,  unchanged.  Bliicher,  as  the  most 
exposed,  was  expected  to  content  himself  the  longest  with  the 
defensive;  the  great  army  of  Bohemia,  after  securing  the 
mountain-passes  between  Bohemia  and  Saxony,  might  safely 
turn  Napoleon's  position  at  Dresden,  and  so  draw  the  two 
weaker  armies  towards  it  for  one  vast  and  combined  engage- 
ment in  the  plain  of  Leipzig. 

In  outline,  the  plan  of  the  Allies  was  that  which  Napoleon 
expected  them  to  adopt.  His  own  design  was  to  anticipate  it 
by  an  offensive  of  extraordinary  suddenness  and 
DUneJ^atucW  effect.  Hostilities  could  not  begin  before  the 
morning  of  the  i8th  of  August ;  by  the  21st  or 
the  22nd,  Napoleon  calculated  that  he  should  have  captured 
Berlin.  Oudinot,  who  was  at  Wittenberg  with  80,000  men, 
had  received  orders  to  advance  upon  the  Prussian  capital  ?»t 
the  moment  that  the  armistice  expired,  and  to  force  it-  if 
r,<NV«."\ry  by  bombardment,  into  iinineiliate  sinTeruUT.  Th»»i 
<*ft«vl   vM'  this  blow,   as    Napoleon    supposed,   wouii^    bo   to 
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disperse  the  entire  reserve-force  of  the  Prussian  monarchy, 
and  paralyse  the  action  of  its  army  in  the  field.     While 
Ondinot  marched  on  Berlin,  Bliicher  was  to  be  attacked  in 
Silesia,  and  prevented  from  rendering  any  assistance  either 
on  the  north  or  on  the  south.    The  mass  of  Napoleon's  forces, 
centred  at  Dresden,  and  keeping  watch  upon  the  movements 
of  the  army  of  Bohemia,  would  either  fight  a  great  battle,  or, 
if  the  Allies  made  a  false  movement,  march  straight  upon 
Prague,  the  centre  of  Austria's  supplies,  and  reach  it  before 
the  enemy.    All  the  daring  imagination  of  Napoleon's  earlier 
campaigns  displayed  itself  in  such  a  project,  which,  if  success- 
ful, would  have  terminated  the  war  within  ten  days ;  but  this 
imagination  was  no  longer,  as  in  those  earlier  campaigns, 
identical  with  insight  into  real  possibilities.    The  success  of 
Napoleon's  plan  involved  the  surprise  or   total   defeat   of 
Bemadotte  before  Berlin,  the  disablement  of  Bliicher,  and  a 
Wctory,  or  a  strategical  success  equivalent  to  a  victory,  over 
the  vast  army  of  the  south.     It  demanded  of  a  soldiery, 
inferior  to  the  enemy  in   numerical  strength,  the  personal 
superiority  which   had   belonged   to  the  men  of  Jena  and 
Austerlitz,  when  in  fact  the  French  regiments  of  conscripts 
had  ceased  to  be  a  match  for  equal  numbers  of  the  enemy. 
But  no  experience  could  alter  Napoleon's  fixed  belief  in  the 
fatuity  of  all  warfare  except  his  own.     After  the  havoc  of 
Borodino,  after  the  even  struggles  of  Liitzen  and  Bautzen,  he 
still  reasoned  as  if  he  had  before  him  the  armies  of  Brunswick 
and  Mack.     His  plan  assumed  the  certainty  of  success  in  each 
of  its  parts ;  for  the  failure  of  a  single  operation  hazarded  all 
the  rest,  by  requiring  the  transfer  of  reinforcements  from 
armies  already  too  weak  for  the  tasks  assigned  to  them. 
Nevertheless,  the  utmost  that  Napoleon  would  acknowledge 
was  that  the  execution  of  his  design  needed  energy.     He  still 
underrated  the  force  which  Austria  had  brought  into  the 
field  against  him.    Though  ignorant  of  the  real  position  and 
strength  of  the  army  in  Bohemia,  and  compelled  to  wait  for 
the  enemy's  movements  before  striking    on    this    side,  he 
already  in  imagination  saw  the  war  decided  by  the  fall  of  the 
Prussian  capital. 

On  the  i8th  of  August  the  forward  movement  began. 
Oudinot  advanced  from  Wittenberg  towards  Berlin;  Napo- 
leon himself  hurried  into  Silesia,  intending  to  deal  Bliicher 
one  heavy  blow,  and  instantly  to  return  and  place  himself 
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before  Schwarzenberg.  On  the  aist,  and  fidlowiiig  days*  the 
Prussian  general  was  attacked  and  driven  eastwards. 
Napoleon  committed  the  porsoit  to  liacdonald, 
Triple  i^tt-  and  hastened  back  to  Dresden,  akeady  threat- 
"^^      ' '      ened  by  the  advance  of  the  Aostiians  from  Bo- 


hemia. Schwarxenberg  and  the  allied  aoveteigns, 
9A  soon  as  they  heard  that  Napoleon  had  gone  to  seek  Blikher 
in  Silesia,  had  in  fact  abandoned  their  cantioos  plans,  and 
determined  to  make  an  assault  upon  Dresden  with  the 
Bohemian  army  alone.  But  it  was  in  vain  tliat  ttiey  tried  to 
surprise  Napoleon.  He  was  back  at  Dresden  on  the  25th, 
and  ready  for  the  attack.  Never  were  Napoleon's  hopes 
higher  than  on  this  day.  His  success  in  Silesia  had  filled 
him  with  confidence.  He  imagined  Oudinot  to  be  already  in 
Berlin ;  and  the  advance  of  Schwarzenberg  against  Dresden 
gave  him  the  very  opportunity  which  he  desired  for  crushing 
the  Bohemian  army  in  one  great  battle,  before  it  conld  draw 
support  either  from  Bliicher  or  from  Bemadotte.  Anotlier 
Austerlitz  seemed  to  be  at  hand.  Napoleon  wrote  to  Paris 
that  he  should  be  in  Prague  before  the  enemy ;  and,  while  he 
completed  his  defences  in    front  of   Dresden,   he  ordered 

Vandamme,  with  40,000  men,  to  cross  the  Elbe 
D*"id**^A  ^^  Konigstein,  and  force  his  way  south-west- 
ad,  27.   '  wards  on  to  the  roads  into  Bohemia,  in  the  rear 

of  the  Great  Army,  in  order  to  destroy  its  maga- 
zines and  menace  its  line  of  retreat  on  Prague.  On  August  26th 
Schwarzenberg*s  host  assailed  the  positions  of  Napoleon  on 
the  slopes  and  gardens  outside  Dresden.  Austrians,  Rusaans, 
and  Prussians  all  took  part  in  the  attack.  Moreau,  the  victor 
of  Hohenlinden,  stood  by  the  side  of  the  Emperor  Alexander, 
whom  he  had  come  to  help  against  his  own  countrymen.  He 
hved  only  to  witness  one  of  the  last  and  greatest  victories  of 
France.  The  attack  was  everywhere  repelled  :  the  Austrian 
divisions  were  not  only  beaten,  but  disgraced  and  overthrown. 
At  the  end  of  two  days*  fighting  the  Allies  were  in  full  retreat, 
leaving  20,000  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  Napoleon.  It  was  a 
moment  when  the  hearts  of  the  bravest  sank,  and  when  hope 
itself  might  well  vanish,  as  the  rumour  passed  through  the 
Prussian  regiments  -that  Mettemich  was  again  in  friendly 
communication  with  Napoleon.  But  in  the  midst  of  Napo- 
leon's triumph  intelligence  arrived  which  robbed  it  of  all  its 
worth      Oudinot,  instead  of  conquering  Berlin,  had  been 
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de£&a.ted  by  the  Prussians  of  Beniadotte*s  army  at  Gross- 
^^^r^n  (Aug.  23),  and  driven  back  upon  the  Elbe, 
^lucher  had  turned  upon  Macdonald  in  Silesia,    2»"*^^ 
and  completely  overthrown  his  army  on  the  river    Aug.  33.  an<i 
Kat^bach,  at  the  very  moment  when  the  Allies    A^l^f^**' 
^ere   making  their  assault   upon  Dresden.      It 
was  vain  to  think  of  a  march  upon  Prague,  or  of  the  annihi- 
lation of  the  Austrians,  when    on   the  north  and  the  east 
Napoleon's  troops  were  meeting  with  nothing  but  disaster. 
The  divisions  which  had  been  intended  to  support  Vandamme*s 
"Movement  from  Konigstein  upon  the  rear  of  the  Great  Army 
^®re  retained  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dresden,  in  order  to 
"^  ^"^ithin  reach  of  the  points  where  their  aid  might  be  needed. 
Vandamme,  ignorant  of  his  isolation,  was  left  with  scarcely 
40.000  men  to  encounter  the  Great  Army  in  its  retreat.     He 
yhrcMr  himself  upon  a  Russian  corps  at   Kulm, 
m  the  Bohemian  mountains,  on  the  morning  of    ^"'e »[    .  .  /* 

*"^   29th.  The  Russians,  at  first  few  in  number,    29, 30!    T    .  « ^     / 
held  their  groimd  during  the  day ;  in  the  night,  and  '     f .  •   '     /^ 

^ter  the  battle  had  recommenced  on  the  morrow,  vast  masses  of  ,    ^ 
1*^^  allied  troops  poured  in.    The  French  fought  desperately, 
t>ut  >vere  overwhelmed.  Vandamme  himself  was  made  prisoner, 
^^tH  10,000  of  his  men.    The  whole  of  the  stores  and  most 
^*  the  cannon  of  his  army  remained  in  the  enemy's  hands. 

1*he  victory  at  Kulm  secured  the  Bohemian  army  from 
P^^rs^jit^  and  almost  extinguished  the  effects  of  its  defeat  at 
^J'^sden.     Thanks  to  the  successes  of  Bliicher 
^^^    of  Bemadotte's  Prussian  generals,   which    Effect  of  the 
prevented  Napoleon  from  throwing  all  his  forces    Au%\^~y>> 
?^  to  the  rear  of  the  Great  Army,  Schwarzen- 
^^g*s  rash  attack  had  proved  of  no  worse  significance  than 
^J^     xinsuccessful  raid.      The    Austrians   were    again  in   the 
^*tua.tion  assigned  to  them  in  the  original  plan  of  the  cam- 
P^*Sti,  and    capable  of   resuming    their    advance    into    the 
Jl^^^rtor  of  Saxony:    Bliicher  and  the  northern  commanders 
^•^    not  only  escaped  separate  destruction,  but  won  great 
^tories  over  the  French :  Napoleon,  weakened  by  the  loss  of 
?^^»Ooo  men,  remained  exactly  where   he  had   been   at  the 
brining  of  the  campaign.      Had  the  triple   movement  by 
^*^^c:h  he  meant  to  overwhelm  his  adversaries  been  capable 
^^  ^-Xecution,  it  would  now  have  been  fully  executed.    The 
*^^ance,  however,  had  turned  against  Napoleon ;   and  the 
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twelve  days  from  the  x8th  to  the  29th  of  August,  th^'  ^ 
marked  by  no  catastrophe  like  Leipzig  or  Waterloo,  we^^^^ 
£act  the  decisive  period  in  the  struggle  of  Europe  ag^i^^*^;^ 
Napoleon.  The  attack  by  which  he  intended  to  prevent 
junction  of  the  three  armies  had  been  made,  and  had  fat 
Nothing  now  remained  for  him  but  to  repeat  the  same  mc 
ments  with  a  discouraged  force  against  an  embolde^^^^^^^^ 
enemy,  or  to  quit  the  line  of  the  Elbe,  and  prepare  for 
vast  and  decisive  encounter  with  all  three  armies  combini 
Napoleon  drove  from  his  mind  the  thought  of  failure; 
ordered  Ney  to  take  command  of  Oudinot*s  army,  and  to  k 
it  again,  in  increased  strength,  upon  Berlin;  he  hims^^^" 
hastened  to  Macdonald*s  beaten  troops  in  Silesia,  and  raUi^^^ 
them  for  a  new  assault  upon  Bliicher.  All  was  in  vain.  Ne^.^  ' 
advancing  on  Berlin,  was  met  by  the  Prussian  general  Biilo^  ^ 
at  Dennewitz,  and  totally  routed  (Sept.  6) :  Bliicher,  finding  ^ 
that  Napoleon  himself  was  before  him,  skilfull^^' 
Battle  of  avoided  battle,  and    forced    his    adversary   tc:^ 

Sept.  6.    '        waste  in  fruitless  marches   the   brief   interval-  -^ 

which  he  had  snatched  from  his  watch  01 
Schwarzenberg.  Each  conflict  with  the  enemy,  each  vain 
and  exhausting  march,  told  that  the  superiority  had  passed 
from  the  French  to  their  foes,  and  that  Napoleon's  retreat 
was  now  only  a  matter  of  time.  "  These  creatures  have 
learnt  something/'  said  Napoleon  in  the  bitterness  of  his 
heart,  as  he  saw  the  columns  of  Bliicher  manceuvring  out  of 
his  grasp.  Ney's  report  of  his  own  overthrow  at  Dennewitz 
sounded  like  an  omen  of  the  ruin  of  Waterloo.  **  I  have  been 
totally  defeated,"  he  wrote,  **  and  do  not  yet  know  whether 
my  army  has  re- assembled.  The  spirit  of  the  generals  and 
officers  is  shattered.  To  command  in  such  conditions  is  but 
half  to  command.     I  had  rather  be  a  common  grenadier.'* 

The  accession  of  Austria  had  turned  the  scale  in  favour  of 
the  Allies ;  it  rested  only  with  the  allied  generals  themselves 
to  terminate  the  warfare  round  Dresden,  and  to 
Gennan  policy    lead  their  armies  into  the  heart  of  Saxony.     For 
Austria.  a  while  the  course  of  the  war  flagged,  and  mili- 

tary interests  gave  place  to  political.  It  was  in 
the  interval  between  the  first  great  battles  and  the  final 
advance  on  Leipzig  that  the  future  of  Germany  was  fixed  by 
the  three  allied  Powers.  In  the  excitement  of  the  last  twehe 
months  little  thought  had  been  given,  except  by  Stein  and  bis 
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friends,  to  the  political  form  to  be  set  in  the  place  of  the 

I  Napoleonic  Federation  of  the  Rhine.    Stein,  m  the  midst  of 

\the  Russian  campaign,  had  hoped  for  a  universal  rising  of  the 

German  people   against  Napoleon,  and  had  proposed  the 

dethronement  of  all  the  German  princes  who  supported  his 

^Qse.     His  policy  had  received  the  general  approval  of 

^exander,  and,  on  the  entrance  of  the  Russian  army  into 

Germany,  a  manifesto  had  been  issued  appealing   to  the 

^hole  German  nation,  and  warning  the  vassals  of  Napoleon 

^t  they  could  only  save  themselves  by  submission.*     A 

^'^mittee  had  been  appointed  by  the  allied  sovereigns,  under 

Y^  presidency  of  Stein  himself,  to  administer  the  revenues  of 

yj*    Confederate  territory  that  should  be  occupied  by  the 

**^  armies.      Whether   the  reigning  Houses    should   be 

^^*UaI]y  expelled  might  remain  in  uncertainty;  but  it  was  the 

,-j'^^^  hope  of  Stein  and  his  friends  that  those  princes  who 

^^^€  permitted  to  retain  their  thrones  would  be  permitted  to 

l*^^in  them  only  as  ofl&cers  in   a  great  German   Empire, 

^*^kout  sovereign  rights  either  over  their  own  subjects  or  in 

tion  to    foreign    States.      The    Kings    of    Bavaria    and 

'^rtemberg   had    gained    their    titles    and  much  of   their 

potic  power  at  home  from  Napoleon  ;  their  independence 

'^he  Head  of  Germany  had  made  them  nothing  more  than 

instruments  of  a  foreign  conqueror.     Under  whatever 

the  central  authority  might  be  revived,  Stein  desired 

t  it  should   be  the  true  and  only  sovereign   Power    in 

^roany,  a   Power  to  which  every  German   might  appeal 

inst  the  oppression  of  a  minor  Government,  and  in  which 

whole  nation  should  find  its  representative  before  the  rest 

i)urope.     In  the  face  of  such  a  central  authority,  whether 

elected  Parliament  or  an   Imperial  Council,  the  minor 

ces  could  at  best  retain  but  a  fragment  of  their  powers ; 

such  was  the  theory  accepted  at  the  allied  head-quarters 

^^"^^Ti  to  the  time  when  Austria  proffered  its  mediation  and 

Import.      Then    everything    changed.      The    views  of   the 

^^strian  Government  upon  the  future  system  of  Germany 

e  in  direct  opposition  to  those  of   Stein *s 

"^ajrty.      Mettemich    dreaded    the    thought    of      Mettemich. 

^^pular  agitation,  and  looked  upon  Stein,  with 

*^s  idea  of  a  National  Parliament  and  his  plans  for  dethroning 

^^^      Hiusier,  iv.  59.    One  of  the  originals  is  contiined  in  Lord  C^thcort's  despatch 
"^**  Kaliscfa,  Bffock  ««ih,  1813,    Record* :  Russia,  Vol.  ao6,.« 
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the  Rhenish  princes,  as  little  better  than  the  Jacobins  of 
X792.  The  offer  of  a  restored  imperial  dignity  in  Germany 
was  declined  by  the  Emperor  of  Austria  at  the  instance  of  hia 
Minister.  With  characteristic  sense  of  present  difficulties, 
and  blindness  to  the  great  forces  which  really  contained  their 
solution,  Metternich  argued  that  the  minor  princes  would 
only  be  driven  into  the  arms  of  the  foreigner  by  the  establish- 
ment of  any  supreme  German  Power.  They  would  probably 
desert  Napoleon  if  the  Allies  guaranteed  to  them  everything 
that  they  at  present  possessed ;  they  would  be  freed  from  all 
future  temptation  to  attach  themselves  to  France  if  Austria 
contented  itself  with  a  diplomatic  influence  and  with  the  ties 
of  a  well-constructed  system  of  treaties.  In  spite  of  the 
influence  of  Stein  with  the  Emperor  Alexander,  Mettemich*s 
views  prevailed.  Austria  had  so  deliberately  kept  itself  in 
balance  during  the  first  part  of  the  year  1813,  that  the  Allies 
were  now  willing  to  concede  everything,  both  in  this  matter 
and  in  others,  in  return  for  its  support.  Nothing  more  was 
heard  of  the  dethronement  of  the  Confederate  princes,  or 
even  of  the  limitation  of  their  powers.  It  was  agreed  by  the 
Treaty  of  Teplitz,  signed  by  Prussia,  Russia,  and  Austria  on 
September  9th,  that  every  State  of  the  Rhenish  Confederacy 
should  be  placed  in  a  position  of  absolute  independence. 
Negotiations  were  opened  with  the  King  of  Bavaria,  whose 
army  had  steadily  fought  on  the  side  of  Napoleon  in  every 
campaign  since  1806.  Instead  of  being  outlawed  as  a 
criminal,  he  was  welcomed  as  an  ally.  The  Treaty  of  Ried, 
signed  on  the  3rd  of  October,  guaranteed  to  the  King  of 
Bavaria,  in  return  for  his  desertion  of  Napoleon,  fuU  sovereign 
rights,  and  the  whole  of  the  territory  which  he  had  received 
from  Napoleon,  except  the  Tyrol  and  the  Austrian  district  on 
the  Inn.  What  had  been  accorded  to  the  King  of  Bavaria 
could  not  be  refused  to  the  rest  of  Napoleon*s  vassals  who 
were  willing  to  make  their  peace  with  the  Allies  in  time. 
Germany  was  thus  left  at  the  mercy  of  a  score  of  petty 
Cabinets.  It  was  seen  by  the  patriotic  party  in  Prussia  at 
what  price  the  alliance  of  Austria  had  been  purchased. 
Austria  had  indeed  made  it  possible  to  conquer  Napoleon, 
but  it  had  also  made  an  end  of  all  prospect  of  the  union  of 
the  German  nation. 

Till  the  last  days  of  September  the  position  of  the  hostile 
armies  round  Dresden  remained  little  changed.    Napoleon 
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^weariedly  repeated  bis  attacks,  now  on  one  side,  now  on 

Mother,  bat  without  result.    The  Allies  on  their  part  seemed 

i^ted  to  the  soil.      Bemadotte,  balanced  be- 

^''^cen  the  desire  to   obtain    Norway  from  the    ^eiS^oS  *.* 

Allies  and  a  fooUsh  hope  of  being  called  to  the 

^^irone  of  France,  was  bent  on  doing  the   French  as  little 

"3xin  as  possible;    Schwarzenberg,    himself   an    indifferent 

general,  was  distracted  by  the  councillors  of  all  the  three 

^lionarchs;    Bliicher    alone   pressed  for  decided  and  rapid 

Action.   At  length  the  Prussian  commander  gained  permission 

^o  march  northwards,  and  unite  his  army  with  Bemadotte*8 

^'i   a  forward  movement  across  the  Elbe.    The  long-expected 

'^'Jssian  reserves,  led  by  Bennigsen,  reached  the  Bohemian 

^^ountains;   and  at  the  beginning  of  October  the  operation 

f^^^an  which  was  to  collect  the  whole  of  the  allied  forces 

^^    the  plain  of  Leipzig.     Bliicher  forced  the  passage  of  the 

~*^at  Wartenburg.    It  was  not  until  Napoleon  learnt  that 

^^  army  of  Silesia  had  actually  crossed  the  river  that  he 

^^ly  quitted   Dresden.     Then,  hastening  northwards,  he 

^^w  himself  upon  the  Prussian  general ;  but  Bliicher  again 

^-^^^^®d  battle,  as  he  had  done  in  Silesia ;  and  on  the  7th  of 

^r*^*ober  his  army  united  with  Bernadotte's,  which  had  crossed 

^^^  Elbe  two  days  before. 

•  The  enemy  was  closing  in  upon  Napoleon.  Obstinately  as 
^  had  held  on  to  the  line  of  the  Elbe,  he  could  hold  on 
^  longer.  In  the  frustration  of  all  his  hopes  there  flashed 
^^''Oss  his  mind  the  wild  project  of  a  march  eastwards  to  the 
^^r,  and  the  gathering  of  all  the  besieged  garrisons  for  a 
'**^paign  in  which  the  enemy  should  stand  between  himself 
France ;  but  the  dream  lasted  only  long  enough  to  gain  a 
»^^ord.  Napoleon  ventured  no  more  than  to  send  a  corps 
j:;^^k  to  the  Elbe  to  threaten  Berlin,  in  the  hope  of  tempting 
»  *^cher  and  Bernadotte  to  abandon  the  advance  which  they 
^''    now  begun    in    co-operation  with    the  great   army  of 


^^^^bMrarzenberg.      From  the   loth  to  the   14th  of   October, 
^poleon  lingered  at  Duben,  between  Dresden  and  Leipzig, 
-^tlessly  expecting  to  hear  of  Bliicher's  or  Bernadotte's  re- 
^at.    The  only  definite  information  that  he  could  gain  was 
^   ^^t  Schwarzenberg  was  pressing  on  towards  the  west.    At 
^"^igth  he  fell  back  to  Leipzig,  believing  that  Bliicher,  but  not 
^^riiadotte,  was  advancing  to  meet  Schwarzenberg  and  take 
in  a  great  engagement.  As  he  entered  Leipzig  on  October 
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i4tb  the  cannon  of  Schwarzenberg  was  heard  on  the  acNitb* 

Napoleon  drew  up  for  battle.  The  number  of  his 
Battle  of  troops  in  position  around  the  city  was  170,000: 

16^'^^*    ^        about  15,000  others  lay  within  cail.    He  placed 

Marmont  and  Ney  on  the  north  of  Leipzig  at  the 
village  of  Mockem,  to  meet  the  expected  onslaught  of  Bli^cher; 
and  himself,  with  the  great  mass  of  his  army,  took  post  on  the 
south,  facing  Schwarzenberg.  On  the  morning  of  the  i6th, 
Schwarzenberg  began  the  attack.  His  numbers  did  not 
exceed  150,000,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  Russian  army  wa^ 
a  march  in  the  rear.  The  battle  was  an  even  one.  The 
Austrians  failed  to  gain  ground:  with  one  more  army-corpe 
Napoleon  saw  that  he  could  overpower  the  enemy.  He  was 
still  without  intelligence  of  Blucher*s  actual  appearance  in  the 
north ;  and  in  the  rash  hope  that  Blucher*s  coming  might  be 
delayed,  he  sent  orders  to  Ney  and  Marmont  to  leave  their 
positions  and  hurry  to  the  south  to  throw  themselves  upon 
Schwarzenberg.  Ney  obeyed.  Marmoot,  when  the  ordev 
reached  him,  was  actually  receiving  Bliicher*s  first  fire.  He 
determined  to  remain  and  defend  the  village  of  Mockem, 
though  left  without  support.  York,  commanding  the  van- 
guard of  Bliicher's  army,  assailed  him  with  the  utmost  fiuy. 
A  third  part  of  the  troops  engaged  on  each  side  were  killed  Of 
wounded  before  the  day  closed ;  but  in  the  end  the  victory  of 
the  Prussians  was  complete.  It  was  the  only  triumph  won  by 
the  Allies  on  this  first  day  of  the  battle,  but  it  turned  the  scale 
against  Napoleon.  Marmont's  corps  was  destroyed ;  Ney,  di- 
vided between  Napoleon  and  Marmont,  had  rendered  no  efiec- 
tive  help  to  either.  Schwarzenberg,  saved  from  a  great  disaster, 
needed  only  to  wait  for  Bernadotte  and  the  Russian  reserves, 
and  to  renew  the  battle  with  an  additional  force  of  100,000  men. 
In  the  course  of  the  night  Napoleon  sent  proposals  for 
peace.  It  was  in  the  vain  hope  of  receiving  some  friendly 
answer  from  his  father-in-law,  the  Austrian  Emperor,  that  he 
delayed  making  his  retreat  during  the  next  day,  while  it  might 
still  have  been  unmolested.  No  answer  was  returned  to  his 
letter.  In  the  evening  of  the  17th,  Bennigsen's  army  reached 
the  field  of  battle.    Next  morning  began  that  vast  and  decisive 

encounter  known  in  the  language  of  Germany  as 
t^e  i8th[        "  *^^  \i2X\\^  of  the  nations,"  the  greatest  battle  in. 

all  authentic  history,  the  culmination  of  all 
military  effort  of  the  Napoleonic  age.     Not  less  than  300,* 
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fought  on  the  side  of  the  Allies ;  Napoleon*9  own  forces 
nnibered  170,000.  The  battle  raged  all  round  Leipzig, 
ooept  on  the  west,  where  no  attempt  was  made  to  interpose 
kftwMn  Napoleon  and  the  line  of  his  retreat.  As  in  the  first 
QSagement,  the  decisive  successes  were  those  of  Bliicher, 
low  tardily  aided  by  Bemadotte,  on  the  north ;  Schwarzen- 
Wqfs  divisions,  on  the  south  side  of  the  town,  fought  steadily, 
bot  vithout  gaining  much  grouiKl.  But  there  was  no  longer 
\  toy  doubt  as  to  the  issue  of  the  struggle.  If  Napoleon  could 
^  BOt  break  the  Allies  in  the  first  engagement,  he  had  no  chance 
^|Unst  them  now  when  they  had  been  joined  by  100,000  more 
BMo.  The  storm  of  attack  grew  wilder  and  wilder:  there 
veie  no  new  forces  to  call  up  for  the  defence.  Before  the  day 
VIS  half  over  Napoleon  drew  in  his  outer  line,  and  began 
to  make  dispositions  for  a  retreat  from  Leipzig.  At  evening 
long  trains  of  wounded  from  the  hospitals  passed  through  the 
•^stcTB  gates  of  the  city  along  the  road  towards  the  Rhine, 
lo  the  darkness  of  night  the  whole  army  was  withdrawn  from 
Jto  positions,  and  dense  masses  poured  into  the  town,  until 
*^  street  was  blocked  with  confused  and  impenetrable 
crowds  of  cavalry  and  infantry.  The  leading  divisions  moved 
ootof  the  gates  before  sunrise.  As  the  throng  lessened,  some 
^•gree  of  order  was  restored,  and  the  troops  which  Napoleon 
intended  to  cover  the  retreat  took  their  places  under  the 
**Us  of  Leipzig.  The  Allies  advanced  to  the  storm  on  the 
l^^^^oing  of  the  19th.  The  French  were  driven 
into  the  town;  the  \dctorious  enemy  pressed  on  Storm  of 
*^ard8  the  rear  of  the  retreating  columns.  In  FrSch'rareat. 
^  midst  of  the  struggle  an  explosion  was  heard 
*bove  the  roar  of  the  battle.  The  bridge  over  the  Elster,  the 
*^y  ontlet  from  Leipzig  to  the  west,  had  been  blown  up  by 
*be  mistake  of  a  French  soldier  before  the  rear-guard  began 
to  cross.  The  mass  of  fugitives,  driven  from  the  streets  of  the 
^°^,  found  before  them  an  impassable  river.  Some  swam 
"^the  opposite  bank  or  perished  in  attempting  to  do  so;  the 
'^i  to  the  number  of  15,000,  laid  down  their  arms.  This  was 
"^  end  of  the  battle.  Napoleon  had  lost  in  the  three  days 
40.000  killed  and  wounded,  260  guns,  and  30,000  prisoners, 
"^e  killed  and  wounded  of  the  Allies  reached  the  enormous 
^'^  of  54,000. 

The  campaign  was  at  an  end.    Napoleon  led  off  a  large 
^"Hy,  but  one  that  was  in  no  condition  to  turn  upon  ita 
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pursuers.     At  each  slage  in  the  retreat  thoueand 

stricken  wretches  were  left  to  terrify  even  the  pur 

with  the  dread  of  their  infection.     It  was  only 

French  found  the  road  to  Frankfort 

Haiiau  by  a  Bavarian  force  that  the; 

the  order  of  battle.    The  Bavarians 

to  pieces ;  the  road  was  opened  ;  and, 

111"      --    -     -,^  Napoleon,  with  the 


Biter  the  E 
great  army,  t 
his  Empire  fi 
the   pnnces   o. 
another  to  make  ' 
the  army  which  1 
through  the  north 
Thn 

Condilioiu of       iL.  .   . 
poet  offtred 


;  Rhine,  Behind  him  th 
nnd.  Jerome  fled  from  Wi 
inish  Confederacy  came 
leace  with  the  Allies;  B 
juered  Ney  at  Dcnnewitj 
many  to  the  deliverance  c 
i  ifter  Napoleon  had  croBsei 
■i  ached  Frankfort ;  and  hi 
ylh  of  Novemher,  a  mililaty  council  w 
No'v'."^i!""'  which  BliJcher  and  Gneisenati,  agai 
all  the  other  generals,  advocated  an 
invasion  of  France.  The  soldiers,  however,  ha 
re-consider  their  opinions,  for,  on  the  gth,  it  was  < 
the  representatives  of  the  Powers  to  send  an  oRer 
Napoleon,  and  the  operations  of  the  war  were  sus 
common  consent.    The  condition  on  which  peace  ' 

iii  jiiM»TlTl7"Al|iii  Miiil  llii  Bhiiii  — 4'ln;  Allies  were  ; 
to~pinni1t  thu  Ew^iiui  lU  lUtAJa  Belgium,  Savo; 
Rhenish  Provinces;  they  declined,  however,  to 
any  negotiation  until  Napoleon  had  accepted  tfa 
peace ;  and  they  demanded  a  distinct  reply  before 
the  month  of  November. 

Napoleon,  who  had  now  arrived  in  Paris,  and  e 
him  all  the  signs  of  power,  returned  indeRoite  ansi 

month  ended  without  the  reply  which 
Offer  of  peace  required;  and  on  the  ist  of  Decembc 
Dec  I.     '         of  peace  was  declared  to  be  withdrau 

still  undecided  whether  the  war  shou 
form  of  an  actual  invasion  of  France.  The  I 
Brunswick's  campaign  of  1792,  and  of  the  disast 
first  coalition  in  1793,  even  now  exercised  a  powerft 
pver  men's  minds,    Austria  was  unwilling  to  drive 
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to  extremities,  or  to  give  to  Russia  and  Prussia  the  increased 
influeace  which  they  would  gain  in  Europe  from  the  total 
overthrow  of  Napoleon's  power.    It  was  ultimately  deter- 
nuned  that  the  aUied  armies  should  enter  France, 
but  that  the  Austrians,  instead  of  crossing  the    ?i*n  pf 
north-eastern  frontier,  should  make  a  d6tour  by    f^^ 
Switzerland,  and  gain  the  plateau  of  Langres  in 
Champagne,  from  which  the  rivers  Seine,  Mame,  and  Aube, 
with  the  roads  following  their  valleys,  descend  in  the  direction 
of  the  capital.    The  plateau  of  Langres  was  said  to  be  of 
SQch  strategical  importance  that  its  occupation  by  an  invader 
would  immediately  force  Napoleon  to  make  peace.    As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  plateau  was  of  no  strategical  importance 
whatever ;  but  th'e  Austrians  desired  to  occupy  it,  partly  with 
the  view  of  guarding  against  any  attack  from  the  direction  of 
Italy  and  Lyons,  partly  from  their  want  of  the  heavy  artillery 
necessary  for  besieging  the  fortresses  farther  north,*  and 
^  a  just  appreciation  of  the  dangers  of  a  campaign  con- 
ducted in  a  hostile  country  intersected  by  several  rivers. 
An}lhing  was  welcomed  by  Mettemich  that  seemed  likely  to 
avert,  or  even  to  postpone,  a  struggle  with  Napoleon  for  life 
w  death.      Bliicher  correctly   judged    the    march    through 
Switzerland  to  be  mere  procrastination.      He  was  himself 
pennitted  to  take  the  straight  road  into  France,  though  his 
"movements  were  retarded  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  the 
eautious  steps  of  Schwarzenberg.    On  the  last  day  of  the 
year  1813  the  Prussian  general  crossed  the  Rhine 
'^^Coblentr;   on  the  i8th  of  January,  1814,    Allies  enter 
"te  Austrian  army,  having  advanced  from  Swit-     isT".**'   "** 
^erland   by    Belfort    and    Vesoul,    reached    its 
^^Qg-place  on  the  plateau  of  Langres.     Here  the  march 
f*^Pped ;  and  here  it  was  expected  that  terms  of  peace  would 
proposed  by  Napoleon. 

«w^  'our  lordship  has  only  to  recollect  the  four  dajrs' continued  fighting  at  Leipdg, 
,jS!T^^  hy  fourteen  days'  forced  marches  in  the  worst  weather,  in  order  to  under- 
*^^^^  reasons  that  made  some  repose  absolutely  necessary.  The  total  loss  of  the 
^^^^Cks  alone,  since  the  xoth  of  August,  at  the  time  of  our  arrival  at  Frankfort, 
****»ooo  men.    We  were  entirely  unprovided  with  heavy  artillery,  the  nearest 


t 
lo^  .  .-^  •  and  the  Austrian  Government  authorised  the  expenditure  of  a  million  florins 


|L       '   train  not  having  advanced  further  than  the  frontiers  of  Bohemia."     It  was 
rr^'^t  for  a  momsnt  that  the  gates  of  Strasburg  and  Huningen  might  be  opened  by 


'or  lb* 

•fL    J^  purpose  ;  in  that  case  the  march  into  Switzerland  would  have  been  abandoned. 

rv    ^""ibing  plan,  however,  broke  down. — Lord  Aberdeen's  despatches,  Nov.  94, 


*^  1813.    Rocords:  Austna,  xoj. 


g  MltBM^iii  aide  alone  tbt  ABbn* 
l^a^M.  Wdltngton  twd  immi«  «■  F 
UUM.  inwiTi  into  the  north  of  %^  k 

h*  SHtaaa  (May  bi,  1813).  Dh^  tl 
dn  ot  Dresden,  »  week  bdMe  Ai^M 
which  fised  the  coodhiiiHtf  I 
he  hftd  gahied  an  •■«• 
mfk  at  Vitloria  wer  Kinff  Joa^ 
it  Rtreated  with  all  the  apoik  (rf 
of  Spain  (Jtnwai).  AurfM* 
given  the  EngliBh  the  paaaee  a<  Oe  I 
Av*  of  An^at  and  S^ember  lial 
aronnd  Napoleon  at  Dieadcn:  ■ 
of  Leipzig,  the  wreck  <rf  Hi 
_  beyond  the  Rhine,  Sonh,  the 
w  driven  by  the  British  genenl 
4B  the  Nivelle,  and  forced  back  o 

h«d  passed  since,  in  the  tempestnt 
Hoche  swept  the  armies  of  tlic  first 

fi-ontier.     Since  then,  French  sol" 

1,'^tal,  and  watered  every  soil  with  the 

^IM  BO  forei^   soldier  had   E<et   foot  01 

MiL     Now  the  cruel  goads  of  Napolei 

^Mv  S^oiy  had  spent  (he  nation's  strer 

longer  existed  which  coulc 

nies.    The  armies  placed  < 

^d  to  fall  back  before  an  enemy  ii 

themselves.    Napoleon  had  not 

enter  France  Iwfore  the  sprin 

him  for  organisation,  he  could  h< 

strong  enough  to  maintain  the 

y  advance  of  the  Allies  compelle 

t  districts  of  France,  and  to  coi 

l>etween  the  Mame,  the  & 

IS  one  which  offered  extra 

a  great  general  acting  aj 

aiiJ  ill-coTnmanded  enemy. 

j^k>Ue<^  o^'"  ""^  three  rivers,  ai 

i^**"  »"PP'''^^  along  the  central  n 

'     -  '-  Nafoleon  could  eecurel}'  11 
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I'alJc  of  his  forces  from  one  side  to  the  other  against  the  flank 
^  Xi%xt  Allies,  while  his  own  movements  were  covered  by  the 
H'^^eis,  which  could  not  be  passed  except  at  the  bridges.  A 
ca.paUe  commander  at  the  head  of  the  Allies  would  have 
«Oajiloyed  the  same  river-strategy  against  Napoleon  himself, 
^^^QT  conquering  one  or  two  points  of  passage  by  main  force ; 
but:  Ni^leon  had  nothing  of  the  kind  to  fear  from  Schwarzen- 
be»^ ;  and  if  the  Austrian  head -quarters  continued  to  control 
^^  movements  of  the  allied  armies,  it  was  even  now  doubtful 
wbtether  the  campaign  would  close  at  Paris  or  on  the  Rhine. 

For  some  days  after  the  arrival  of  the  monarchs  and 
^^plomatists  at  Langres  (Jan.  22),  Metternich  and  the  more 
^i:terous  among  the  generals  opposed  any  further 
a^  v-ance  into  France,  and  argued  that  the  army      ^"J^^  ^ 
b^^  idready  gained  all  it  needed  by  the  occupa- 
*ioii  of  the  border  provinces.     It  was  only  upon  the  threat  of 
^^  Czar  to  continue  the  war  by  himself  that  the  Austrians 
^^*^^sented  to  move  forward  upon  Paris.     After  several  da3rs 
°*^  been  lost  in  discussion,  the  advance  from  Langres  was 
"^^nn.    Orders  were  given  to  Bliicher,  who  had  pushed  back 
*^^  French  divisions  commanded  by  Marmont  and  Mortier, 
^'^d  who  was  now  near  St.  Dizier  on  the  Marne,  to  meet  the 
^'"'eat  Army  at  Brienne.    This  was  the  situation  of  the  Allies 
^'^^en,  on  the  25th  of  January,  Napoleon  left  Paris,  and  placed 
"i'laself  at  ChAlons  on  the  Marne,  at  the  head  of  his  left  wing, 
"^ving  his  right  at  Troyes  and  at  Arcis,  guarding  the  bridges 
®^^r  the  Seine  and  the  Aube.     Napoleon  knew  that  Bliicher 
^^«  moving  towards  the  Austrians ;    he  hoped  to  hold  the 
'^'"tissian  general  in  check  at  St.  Dizier,  and  to  throw  himself 
^I^^>n  the  heads  of  Schwarzenberg's  columns  as  they  moved 
to^^rards  the  Aube.     Bliicher,  however,  had  already  passed 
^-    DLsier  when  Napoleon  reached  it.     Napoleon  pursued, 
**^ci  overtook  the  Prussians  at  Brienne.     After  an  indecisive 
"*ttle,  Bliicher  fell  back  towards  Schwarzenberg.    The  allied 
**'»nie8  eflfeclcd  thefr  junction,  and  Blucher,  now  supported  by 
^^  Austrians,  turned  and  marched  down  the  right  bank  of 
^■^^   Aube  to   meet   Napoleon.      Napoleon,   though    far  out- 
^unabered,  accepted  battle.     He  was  attacked  at  La  Rothiere 
<^i08e  above  Brienne,  and  defeated  with  heavy  loss  (Feb.  i). 
^  vigorous  pursuit  would  probably  have  ended  the  war ;  but 
^c  Austrians  held  back.     Schwarzenberg  believed  peace  to 
^   already  gained,  and  condemned  all  further  action  as 
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useless  waste  of  life.  In  spite  of  the  proterts  of  the  Emper 
Alexander,  he  allowed  Napoleon  to  retire  gnmolaete 
Schwarzenberg*s  inaction  was  no  mere  error  in  miUtai 
judgment.  There  was  a  direct  conflict  between  the  Czar  an 
the  Austrian  Cabinet  as  to  the  end  to  be  obtained  by  tb 
war.  Alexander  already  insisted  on  the  dethronement  i 
Napoleon;  the  Austrian  Government  would  have  bee 
content  to  leave  Napoleon  in  power  if  he  would  accept 
peace  giving  France  no  worse  a  frontier  than  it  had  poeseuE 
in  Z791.  Castlereagh,  who  had  come  from  England,  ar 
Hardenberg  were  as  yet  inclined  to  support  Mettemicli 
policy,  although  the  whole  Prussian  army,  the  public  opioid 
of  Great  Britain,  and  the  counsels  of  Stein  and  all  the  bol^ 
Prussian  statesmen,  were  on  the  side  of  the  Cxar.* 

Already  the  influence  of  the  peace-party  was  so  far  in  ^ 
ascendant  that  negotiations  had  been  opened  with  Napolc'' 
Representatives  of  all  the  Powers  assemblers 
Congress  of        ChAtlllon,  in  Burgundy ;  and  there,  towards  " 
5—9.      '  end  of  January,  Caulaincourt  appeared  on  bet^ 

of  France.  The  first  sitting  took  place  on  ^ 
5th  of  February  ;  on  the  following  day  Caulaincourt  receiv 
full  powers  from  Napoleon  to  conclude  peace.  The  AIL 
laid  down  as  the  condition  of  peace  the  limitation  of  Fran 
to  the  frontiers  of  1791.  Had  Caulaincourt  dared  to  conclu 
peace  instantly  on  these  terms,  Napoleon  would  have  retain 
his  throne;  but  he  was  aware  that  Napoleon  had  only  grant 
him  full  powers  in  consequence  of  the  disastrous  battle  of  1 
Rothii^re,  and  he  feared  to  be  disavowed  by  his  master 
soon  as  the  army  had  escaped  from  danger.  Instead 
simply  accepting  the  Allies'  offer,  he  raised  questions  as  to  t 
future  of  Italy  and  Germany.  The  moment  was  lost ;  on  t 
gth  of  F'ebruar)'  the  Czar  recalled  his  envoy  from  Chdtillo 
and  the  sittings  of  the  Congress  were  broken  off. 

Schwarzenberg  was  now  slowly  and  unwillingly  movii 
forwards  along  the  Seine  towards  Troyes.  Bliicher  was  pc 
mitted  to  return  to  the  Marne,  and  to  advance  upon  Paris  1 
an  independent  line   of    march.      He  crossed   the   count 

*  Castlereagh's  despatch  from  Lant^res,  Jan.  39,  1814.  Records:  ContiiM 
Vol.  II.:  "As  far  as  I  have  hitherto  felt  myself  called  on  to  give  an  opinion 
have  stated  that  the  Itritish  Ouvernment  did  not  decline  treating  with  Buonapart 
•'The  Czar  said  he  oberved  my  view  of  the  question  was  different  from  what 
believed  prevailed  in  England"  (i^.  Feb.  z6).  See  Southey's  fine  Od«  Oil  I 
licgotiations  oC  i8x4. 
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between  the  Aube  and  the  Mame,  and  joined  some  divisions 
which  he  had  left  behind  biro  on  the  latter  river. 
B\it his  dispositions  were  outrageously  careless:    Biflchcr on  the 
bis  troops  were  scattered  over  a  space  of  sixty    Mame,  Feb. 
nules  from  Chdlons  westward,  as  if  he  had  no 
enemy  to  guard  against  except  the  weak  divisions  commanded 
^  Mortier  and  Marmont,  which  had  uniformly  fallen  back 
before  his  advance.     Suddenly  Napoleon  himselif  appeared  at 
the  centre  of  the  long  Prussian  line  at  Champaubert.     He 
bad  hastened  northwards  in  pursuit  of  Blucher  with  30,000 
naen,  as  soon  as  Schwarzenberg  entered   Troyes;    and  on 
February  loth  a  weak  Russian  corps  that  lay  in  the  centre  of 
Bliicher's  column  was  overwhelmed  before  it  was  known  the 
Emperor  had  left  the  Seine.    Then,  turning  leftwards,  Napo- 
leon overthrew  the  Prussian  vanguard  at   Montmirail,   and 
two  days  later  attacked  and  defeated  Bliicher  himself,  who 
'^as  bringing  up  the  remainder  of  his  troops  in  total  ignorance 
^  the  enemy  with  whom  he  had  to  deal.     In   four  days 
Blucher's  army,  which  numbered  70,000  men,  had  thrice  been 
defeated  in  detail  by  a  force  of  30,000.     Blucher  was  com- 
Med  to  fall  back  upon  Chdlons;  Napoleon  instantly  returned 
to  the  support  of  Oudinot's  division,  which  he  had  left  in 
^nt  of  Schwarzenberg.      In  order  to  relieve  Bliicher,  the 
Austrians  had  pushed  forward  on  the  Seine  beyond  Montereau. 
Within  three  days  after  the  battle  with  Blucher,  Napoleon 
^as  back  upon  the  Seine,  and  attacking  the  heads  of  the 
Austrian  column.     On  the    i8th  of  February  he  ^aili^d  so 
decisive  a  y^^^ory  aLT^Q"^^^^^^^  that_Schwj^rzen- 
"^K  abandoned  the  advance,  and  fell  back  upon       ^^Keb*?8*"' 
* ''oyes,  sending  word  to  Blucher  to  come  south- 
wards again  and  help  him  to  fight  a  great  battle.     Blucher 
'^ovecj  off  with  admirable  energy,  and  came  into  the  nei^^h- 
"^^rhood  of  Troyes  within  a  week  after  his  defeats  upon  the 
^*^e.    But  the  design  of  fighting  a  great  battle  was  given 
^P'      The    disinclination    of   the    Austrians    to 
^STOrous  action  was  too  strong  to  be  overcome ;     Au-ijrians  fail 
?^^  it  was  finally  determined  that  Schwarzen-     il^iigr^^"^  * 
J  ^5  should  fall  back  almost  to  the  plateau  of 

^gres,  leaving  Bliicher  to  unite  with  the  troops  of  Biilow 
^^ch  had  conquered  Holland,  and  to  operate  on  the  enemy's 
^^k  and  rear. 

'Hie  effect  Qf  Napoleon^s  sudden  victories  on  the  MamQ 
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was  instantly  seen  in  the  councils  of  the  allied  80v«z«igiw. 
Alexander,  who  had  withdrawn  his  envoy  from  CtaAtilloB, 
could  no  longer  hold  out  against  negotiations  with  Napoleon* 

He  restored  the  powers  of  his  envoy,  and  tfie 
^iSibnre-  Congress  re-assembled.  But  Napc^eon  alveadjr 
^^^x^,     saw  himself  in  imagination  driving  the  invadeis 

beyond  the  Rhine,  and  sent  orders  to  Caalain* 
court  to  inast  upon  the  terms  proposed  at  Frankfort,  which 
left  to  France  both  the  Rhenish  Provinces  and  Belgium.  At 
the  same  time  he  attempted  to  c^>en  a  private  negotiation 
with  his  (ath^r-in-law  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  and  to  detach 
him  from  the  cause  of  the  Allies.  The  attempt  failed ;  the 
demands  now  made  by  Caulaincourt  overcame  even  the 
peaceful  inclinations  of  the  Austrian  Minister ;  and  on  the  ist 
of  March  the  Allies  signed  a  new  treaty  at  Chanmont,  pledging 
themselves  to  conclude  no  peace  with  Napoleon  that  did  not 
restore  the  frontier  of  1791,  and  to  maintain  a  defensive 
alliance  against  France  for  a  period  of  twenty  years.* 
Caulaincourt  continued  for  another  fortnight  at  ChAtiUon, 
instructed  by  Napoleon  to  prolong  the  negotiations,  but 
forbidden  to  accept  the  only  conditions  which  the  Allies 
were  willing  to  grant. 

Bliicher  was  now   on  his  way   northwards  to  join  the 
so-called  army  of  Bemadotte  upon  the  Aisne.     Since  the 

Battle  of  Leipidg,  Bemadotte  himself  had  taken 
Napoleon  fbl-      no  part  in  the  movements  of  the  army  nominally 

lows  Blitcher  ,       •  .  i      ^r^i       %.t     i       t        *     i       •■  . 

to  the  north.  Under  his  command.  The  Netherlands  had  been 
MilJir/Jl^**"'  conquered  by  Bulow  and  the  Russian  general 
Winzingerode,  and  these  officers  were  now  push- 
ing southwards  in  order  to  take  part  with  Bliicher  in  a  move- 
ment against  Paris.  Napoleon  calculated  that  the  fortress 
of  Soissons  would  bar  the  way  to  the  northern  army,  and 
enable  him  to  attack  and  crush  Bliicher  before  he  could  efifect 
a  junction  with  his  colleagues.  He  set  out  in  pursuit  of  the 
Prussians,  still  hoping  for  a  second  series  of  victories  like 
those  he  had  won  upon  the  Marne.  But  the  cowardice  of  the 
commander  of  Soissons  ruined  his  chances  of  succt.*ss.  The 
fortress  surrendered  to  the  Russians  at  the  first  summons. 
Bliicher  met  the  advanced  guard  of  the  northern  army  upon 
the  Aisne  on  the  4th  of  March,  and  continued  his  march 
towards  Laon  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  with  its  divisions 

^  Brilisb  and  Fvci^n  State  Papers,  z.  iti. 
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'•^'ch  lay  in  the  rear.    The  French  followed,  but  the  only 

^vantage  gained  by  Napoleon  was  a  victory  over  a  detached 

^Qssian  corps  at  Craonne.      Marmont  was   defeated  with 

heavy  loss  by  a  sally  of  Bliichcir  trom  his  strong  ^OjsltiQB 

^^  c-be  hih  of  Laon  /March  lo) :  ana  rne  i!.rnperor  himself, 

^uauie  to  restore  the  tortnne  of  the  battle,  fell  back  xr^n 

^^issons,  and  thence  marched  southward  to  throw  himself 

^S^iTi  upon  the  line  of  the  southern  army. 

Schwarzenberg  had  once  more  begun  to  move  forward  00 
^^  Oews  of  Bliicher*s  victory  at  Laon.     His  troops  were  so 
??^^^y  dispersed  that  Napoleon  might  even  now  have  cut  the 
^^     in  halves  had  he  known  Schwarzenberg's 
^^-1   position.    But  he  made  a  detour  in  order  to    Napoleon 

ni-fc^,,-*^     _,        ,  _  ,         *  .  marches  10  the 

-.  '^^s^  Ondinot  s  corps,  and  gave  the  Anstnans    rear  of  the 
JJ^^  to  concentrate  at  Arcis-sur-Aube.    Here,  on    Am«.M«rdi 
y^^     20th  of  March,  Napoleon  found  himself  in 

^^  of  an  army  of  100,000  men.    His  own  army  was  less  than 

^*Xird  of  that  number ;  yet  with  unalterable  contempt  for  the 

2  ^^my  he  risked  another  battle.  No  decided  issue  was  reached 

^^  tlie  first  day's  fighting,  and  Napoleon  remained  in  position, 

^^^^^ecting  that  Schwarzenberg  would  retreat  during  the  night. 

^^^t  on  the  morrow  the  Austrians  were  still  fronting  him. 

^^hwarzenberg  had  at  length  learnt  his  own  real  superiority, 

^^iHi  resolved  to  assist  the  enemy  no  longer  by  a  wretched 

System  of  retreat.    A  single  act  of  firmness  on  the  part  of  the 

^Qstrian  commander  showed  Napoleon  that  the  war  of  battles 

>as  at  an  end.     He  abandoned  all  hope  of  resisting  the 

invaders  in  front :  it  only  remained  for  him  to  throw  himself 

on  to  their  rear,  and,  in  company  with  the  frontier-garrisons 

and  the  army  of  Lyons,  to  attack  their  communications  with 

Germany.    The  plan  was  no  unreasonable  one,  if  Paris  could 

either  have  sustained  a  siege  or  have  fallen  into  the  enemy's 

hands  without  terminating  the  war.     But  the  Allies  rightly 

judged  that  Napoleon's  power  would   be  extinct  from  the 

moment  that  Paris  submitted.    They  received  the  intelligence 

of  the  Emperor's  march  to  the  east,  and  declined  to  follow 

him.    The  armies  of  Schwarzenberg  and  Bliicher  approached 

one  another,  and  moved  together  on  Paris.     It  was  at  Vitry, 

On  Nfarch  27th,  that  Napoleon  first  discovered  that  the  troops 

^hich  had  appeared  to  be  following  his  eastward  movement 

^ere  but  a  detachment  of  cavalry,  and  that  the  allied  armies 

Were  in  full  march  upon  the  capital.    He  instantly  called  up 
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every  division  within  reach,  and  poshed  forward  by  forced 
marches  for  the  Seine,  hoping  to  fall  npon  Schwarxenbcsrg's 
rear  before  the  allied  vanguard  could  reach  Paris.  But  at 
each  hour  of  the  march  it  became  more  evident  that  the 

enemy  was  far  in  advance.  For  two  dajrs  Napo- 
^  Aiiiet  leon  urged  his  men  forward ;  at  length,  unable 
pj^  to  bear  the  intolerable  suspense,  he  quitted  the 

army  on  the  morning  of  the  30th,  and  drove 
forward  at  the  utmost  speed  along  the  road  through  Fon- 
tainebleau  to  the  capitaL  As  day  sank,  he  met  reports  of 
a  battle  already  begun.  When  he  reached  the  village  of 
Fromenteau,  fifteen  miles  from  Paris,  at  ten  o'clock  at  night, 
he  heard  that  Paris  had  actually  surrendered. 

The  Allies  had  pressed  forward  without  taking  any  notice 
of  Napoleon's  movements,  and  at  early  morning  on  the  30th 

they  bad  opened  the  attack  on  the  north-eastern 
Attack  on  heights  of  Paris.    Marmont,  with  the  fragments 

y^**    *  of  a  beaten  army  and  some  weak  divisions  of  the 

National  Guard,  had  but  35,000  men  to  oppose 
to  three  times  that  number  of  the  enemy.  The  Government 
had  taken  no  steps  to  ann  the  people,  or  to  prolong  resistance 
after  the  outside  Hne  of  defence  was  lost,  although  the  erection 
of  barricades  would  have  held  the  Allies  in  check  until  Napo- 
leon arrived  with  his  army.  While  Marmont  fought  in  the 
outer  suburbs,  masses  of  the  people  were  drawn  up  on 
Montmartre,  expecting  the  Emperor's  appearance,  and  the 

spectacle  of  a  great  and  decisive  battle.  But  the 
^"iiarmontl  ^^    firing  in  the  outskirts  stopped  soon  after  noon : 

it  was  announced  that  Marmont  had  capitulated. 
The  report  struck  the  people  with  stupor  and  fury.  They 
had  vainly  been  demanding  arms  since  early  morning ;  and 
even  after  the  capitulation  unsigned  papers  were  handed 
about  by  men  of  the  working  classes,  advocating  further 
resistance.*  But  the  people  no  longer  knew  how  to  follow 
leaders  of  its  own.  Napoleon  had  trained  France  to  look 
only  to  himself:  his  absence  left  the  masses,  who  were  still 
eager  to  fight  for  France,  helpless  in  the  presence  of  the 
conqueror:  there  were  enemies  enough  of  the  Government 
among  the  ritluT  classes  to  make  the  entry  of  the  foreigner 
into  Paris  a  scene  of  actual  joy  and  exultation.  To  such  an 
extent  had  the  spirit  of  caste  and  the  malignant  delight  in 

*  IMranger,  Biographic,  ed.  duod.,  p.  354. 
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^^^•I>oleon's  ruin  ovexpowered  the  love  of  France  among  the 
^-^-^^y  of  the  old  noblesse,  that  upon  the  entry 
^^    ttie  allied  forces  into   Paris  on  the  31st  of    p"*?*^'*'. 
^'^.iXih  hundreds  of  aristocratic  women  kissed    31. 
J"^     liands,  or  the  very  boots  and  horses,  of  the 
^^^ci«rs  of  the  train,  and  cheered  the  Cossacks  who  escorted 
^Dd  of  French  prisoners,  bleeding  and  exhausted,  through 
streets, 
l^^apoleon's  reign  was  indeed  at  an  end.    Since  the  rupture 
le  Congress  of  Ch&tillon  on  the  i8th  of  March,  the  Allies 
determined  to  make  his  dethronement  a  condition  of 
As  the  end  approached,  it  was  seen  that  no  successor 
possible  but  the  chief  of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  although 
^"fcTa  would  perhaps  have  consented  to  the  establishment 
r"*   ^^   Regency  under  the  Empress  Marie  Louise,  and  the  Czar 
^'^    for  a  time  entertained  the  project  of  placing  Bernadotte 
"*"  *"e  head  of  the  French  State.    Immediately  after  the  entry 


Paris  it  was  determined  to  raise  the  exile  Louis  XVI I L 
"^lie  throne.    The  politicians  of  the  Empire  who  followed 


[e}Tand  were  not  unwilling  to  unite  with  the  conquerors, 

with  the  small  party  of  Royalist  noblesse,  in  recalling  the 

r?^V4rbon  dynasty.    Alexander,  who  was  the  real  master  of 

^  situation,  rightly  judged  Talleyrand  to  be  the  man  most 

^X>able  of  enhsting  the  public  opinion  of  France  on  the  side 

*  *    the  new  order.     He  took  up  his  abode   at   Talleyrand's 

^^Use,  and  employed  this  dexterous  statesman  as  the  advocate 

^th  of  the  policy  of  the  Allies,  and   of  the  principles  of 

^^^Tistitutional  liberty,  which  at  this  time  Alexander  himself 

^^Ticerely    befriended.      A    Provisional    Govern- 

^Hent  was  appointed  under  Talleyrand's  leader-     Napoleon 

^%  .  ^-^       .%  1       ^      A       •«     .«         <<.         .  dethroned, 

^nip.      On   the  2nd   of    Apnl  the    Senate  pro-     April  a. 
claimed  the  dethronement  of   Napoleon.      On 
"the  6th  it  published  a  Constitution,  and  recalled  the  House 
^f  Bourbon. 

Louis  XVIII.  was  still  in  England :  his  brother,  the 
Count  of  Artois,  had  joined  the  invaders  in  France  and 
assumed  the  title  of  Lieutenant  of  the  Kingdom ;  but  the 
influence  of  Alexander  was  necessar>'  to  force  this  obstinate 
and  unteachable  man  into  anything  like  a  constitutional 
position.  The  Provisional  Government  invited  the  Count  to 
take  np  the  administration  until  the  King's  arrival,  in  virtue 
of  a  decree  of  the  Senate.      D' Artois  declined  to  recognise 
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the  Senate's  competency,  and  claimed  the  Lieutenancy  o£  the 
Kingdom  as  his  l?rotiier*s  repreeentative.  The  Senate  refbsing 
to  admit  the  Count's  divine  right,  some  unmeaning  words 
were  exchanged  when  d* Artois  entered  Paris ;  and  the  Pip- 
visional  Government,  disregarding  the  claims  of  the  Royal 
Lieutenant,  continued  in  the  full  exercise  of  its  powers.  At 
length  the  Czar  insisted  that  d' Artois  should  give  way.  The 
decree  of  the  Senate  was  accordingly  accepted  hy  him  at  the 
Tuileries  on  the  14th  of  April ;  the  Provisional  Government 
retired,  and  a  Council  of  State  was  formed,  in  which  TaUey- 
rand  still  continued  to  exercise  the  real  powers  of  govern- 
ment. In  the  address  made  by  d' Artois  on  this  occasion,  he 
stated  that  although  the  King  had  not  empowered  him  to 
accept  the  Constitution  made  by  the  Senate  on  the  6th  of 
April,  he  entertained  no  doubt  that  the  King  would  accept 
the  principles  embodied  in  that  Constitution,  which  were 
those  of  Representative  Government,  of  the  freedom  of  the 
press,  and  of  the  responsibility  of  ministers.  A  week  after 
d' Artois*  declaration,  Louis  XVIII.  arrived  in  France. 

Louis    XVIII.,  though    capable   of  adapting  himself  in 
practice  to  a  constitutional    system,  had    never  permitted 
himself  to  question  the  divine  right  of  the  House  of  Bourbon 
to  sovereign  power.    The  exiles  who  surrounded  him  were 
slow  to  understand  the  needs  of  the  time.  They  recommended 
the  King  to  reject  the  Constitution.     Louis  made  an  am- 
biguous answer  when   the    Legislative    Body  met    him    at 
Compi^gne  and  invited  an  expression  of  the  royal  policy. 
It  was  again  necessary  for  the  Czar  to  interfere, 
andTh^Czar.*     ^"^  *°  explain  to  the  King  that  France  could  no 
longer  be  an  absolute  monarchy.    Louis,  how- 
ever, was  a  better  argucr  than  the  Count  of  Artois.     He 
reasoned  as  a  man  whom  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  had  felt 
it  their  duty  to  restore  without  any  request  from  himself.     If 
the  Senate  of  Napoleon,  he  urged,  had  the  right  to  give 
France  a  Constitution,  he  himself  ought  never 
LouU  XVIII.     to  have  been  brought  from  his  peaceful  English 
MaVa.  *"**       home.    He  was  willing  to  grant  a  free  Constitu- 
tion to  his  people  in  exercise  of  his  own  royal 
rights,  but  he  could  not  recognise  one  created  by  the  ser- 
vants of  an  usurper.     Alexander  was  but  half  satisfied  with 
the  liberal  professions  of  Louis :  he  did  not,  however,  insist 
pn  bis  acceptance  of  the  Constitution  drawn  up    by  the 
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^n^ity  but  he  informed  him  that  until  the  promises  m^de 

vy    d'Artois  were  confirmed  by  a  royal  proclamation,  there 

^*^ould  be  no  entry  into  Paris.    The  King  at  length  signed  a 

-Proclamation  written   by  Talleyrand,  and  made  his  festal 

siitity  into  the  capital  on  the  3rd  of  May. 

The  promises  of  Louis  himself,  the  unbroken  courtesy  and 

judliness  shown  by  the  Allies  to  Paris  since  their  victory  a 

'^^oxith   before,    had    almost    extinguished    the 

X>Of3iilar  feeling  of  hostility  towards  a  dynasty       '^pliSf  ^^'^ 

ch  owed  its  recall  to  the  overthrow  of  French 

lilies.    The  foreign  leaders  themselves  had  begun  to  e;ccite 

«rtain  admiration  and  interest.    Alexander  was  considered, 

with  good  reas(3i,  as  a  generous  enemy ;  the  simplicity  of 

King  of  Prussia,  his  misfortunes,  his  well- remembered 

e^Uantry  at  the  Battle  of  Jena,  gained  him  general  sympatljiy. 

*■  "t.  needed  but  little  on  the  part  of  the  returning  Bourbons  to 

^^^^'^vert  the  interest  and  curiosity  of  Paris  into  affection^    The 

^^^^Tt^ge  which  entered  the  capital  with  Louis  XVIII.  brought 

■^^^k|  in  a  singular  motley  of  obsolete  and  of  foreign  costumes, 

^^«  bearers  of  many  unforgotten  names.  The  look  of  the  King 

*^^aself,  as  he  drove  through  Paris,  pleased  the  people.    The 

^ml(j]ggg  £ather  of  the  murdered  Duke  of  Enghien  gained  the 

J^^^ng  attention  of  those  few  who  knew  the  face  of  a  man 

^©nty-five  years  an  exile.     But  there  was  one  among  the 

^^'iibers  of  the  returning  families  whom  every  heart  in  Paris 

^Dt  out  to  meet.    The  daughter  of  Louis  XVI.,  who  had 

^^^^^  the  captivity  of  her  parents  and  of  her  brother,  the 

r^*®  Survivor  of  her  deeply-wronged  house,  now  returned  as 

^chess  of  Angoul^me.    The  uniquely  mournful  history  of 

*i?^  ^Ihood,  and  her  subsequent  marriage  with  her  cousin, 

^  Son  of  the  Count  of  Artois,  made  her  the  natural  object  of 

J^^rmer  sympathy  than  could  attach  to  either  of  the  brothers 

,      ^ouis  XVI.     But  adversity  had  imprinted  its  lines  too 

^epjy  upon  the  features  and  the  disposition  of  this  joyless 

^^an  for  a  moment's  light  to  return.    Her  voice  and  her 

^P^ct  repelled  the  affection  which  thousands  were  eager  to 

^^^i'  to  her.     Before  the  close  of  the  first  days  of  the  restored 

^V^^ajchy,  it  was  felt  that  the  Bourbons  had  brought  back  no 

t;*^^l^  person  among  them  who  was  capable  of  winning  the 

*^^^ch  nation's  love. 
^         l^he  recall  of  the  ancient  line  had  been  allowed  to  appear 
^Jtie world  as  the  work  of  France  itself;  Napoleon's  fate 
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could  only  be  fixed  by  his  conquerors.    After  the  fall  of 

Napoleon  remained  at  Fontainebleau  ^^"^^^^ 
Napoleon.       events.    The  soldiers  and  the  younger  office^ 

his  army  were  still  ready  to  fight  for  him  w   \^ 

marshals,  however,  were  utterly  weary,  and  determined     ^^ 


France  should  no  longer  suffer  for  the  sake  of  a  single  ^^T^ 
They  informed  Napoleon  that  he  must  abdicate.  Yielding  ^^ 
their  pressure,  Napoleon,  on  the  3rd  of  April,  drew  up  an^  _  ^ 
of  abdication  in  favour  of  his  infant  son,  and  sent  ^^^""^^^ 
Caulaincourt  to  the  allied  sovereigns  at  Paris.  The  docaix::!^^^^^^^ 
was  rejected  by  the  Allies ;  Caulaincourt  returned  with  ^ 

intelligence  that  Napoleon  must  renouijce   the  throne 
himself  and  all  his  family.     For  a  moment  the  Em] 


thought  of  renewing  the  war ;  but  the  marshals  refused  tb^ 


aid  more  resolutely  than  before,  and,  on  the  6th  of  A] 
Napoleon  signed  an  unconditional  surrender  of  the  throne 
himself  and  his  heirs.  He  was  permitted  by  the  Allies 
retain  the  unmeaning  title  of  Emperor,  and  to  carry  with  hii^^ 
a  body-guard  and  a  considerable  revenue  to  th  "^ 
*^*w  Elba!*"'    island  of  Elba,  henceforward  to  be  his  princT^ 

pality  and  his  prison.    The  choice  of  this  island  ^ 
within  easy  reach  of  France  and  Italy,  and  too  extensive  tc 
be  guarded  without  a  large  fleet,  was  due  to  Alexander's  ill^ 
judged  generosity  towards  Napoleon,  and  to  a  promise  made 
to   Marmont    that    the    liberty  of   the   Emperor  should   be 
respected.     Alexander  was  not  left  without  warning  of  the 
probable  effects  of  his  leniency.    Sir  Charles  Stewart,  military 
representative  of  Great  Britain  at  the  allied  head -quarters, 
urged  both  his  own  and  the  allied  Governments  to  substitute 
some  more  distant  island  for  Elba,  if  they  desired  to  save 
Europe  from  a  renewed  Napoleonic  war,  and  France  from  the 
misery  of  a  second  invasion.    The  Allies,  though  not  without 
misgi\'ings,  adhered  to  their  original  plan,  and  left  it  to  time 
to  justify  the  predictions  of  their  adviser. 

It  was  well  known  what  would  be  the  terms  of  peace,  now 
that  Napoleon  was  removed  from  the  throne.  The  Allies  had 
no  intention  of  depriving  France  of  any  of  the 
ParirMa**^a  territor}' that  it  had  held  before  1792:  the  con- 
clusion of  a  definitive  Treaty  was  only  postponed 
until  the  Constitution,  which  Alexander  required  King  Louis 
XVIII.  to  grant,  had  been  drawn  up  by  a  royal  commission 
and  approved  by  the  King.    On  the  27th  of  May  the  draft  of 
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^  Coastitntion,  known  as  the  Charta,  was  laid  before  the 
^l^  tod  sanctioned  by  him ;  on  the  30th,  the  Treaty  of 
^^  was  signed  by  the  representatives  of  France  and  of  all 
^  great  Powers.*  France,  surrendering  all  its  conquests, 
Accepted  the  frontier  of  the  ist  of  January,  1792,  with  a 
r  ^%hx  addition  of  territory  on  the  side  of  Savoy  and  at  points 

^  ^^  its  northern  and  eastern  border.     It  paid  no  indemnity. 

^  ^^  permitted  to  retain  all  the  works  of  art  accumulated 
y  twenty  years  of  rapine,  except  the  trophies  carried  from 
^^  Brandenburg  Gate  of  Berlin  and  the  spoils  of  the  Library 
-/^  V'iemia.     It  received  back  nearly  all  the  colonies  which  had 
^^^JJ  taken  frt>m  it  by  Great  Britain.     By  the  clauses  of  the 
'"e^ty  disposing  of  the  territory  that  had  formed  the  Empire 
the  dependencies  of  Napoleon,  Holland  was  restored  to 
-  House  of  Orange,  with  the  provision  that  its  territory  should 
largely  increased ;  Switzerland  was  declared  independent ; 
^^as  stipulated  that  Italy,  with  the  exception  of  the  Austnan 
"^^vinces,   should  consist  of  independent   States,  and   that 
^I'many  should  remain  distributed  among  a  nmltitude  of 
^^«reigns,  independent,  but  united  by  a  Federal  tie.    The 
'V'igation  of  the  Rhine  was  thrown   open.      By  a  special 
^*^^X"eement  with  Great  Britain  the  French  Government  under- 
*^^oi  to  unite  its  eflforts  to  those  of  England  in  procuring  the 
^^^^pression  of  the  Slave-trade  by  all  the  Powers,  and  pledged 
to  abohsh   the    Slave-trade    among    French    subjects 
i^liin   five  years  at  the  latest.     For  the  settlement  of  all 
^ixopean  questions  not  included  in  the  Treaty  of  Paris  it 
agreed  that  a  Congress  of  the  Powers  should,  within  two 
>,  assemble  at  Vienna.    These  were  the  public  articles 
^     the  Treaty  of  Paris.     Secret  clauses  provided   that  the 
ies— that  is,  the  Allies  independently  of  France — should 
^^<:>ntrol  the    distributions  of   territory  to  be   made    at   the 
^^OBgress;    that    Austria    should    receive    Venetia    and    all 
Northern  Italy  as  far  as  the  Ticino;  that  Genoa  should  be 
given  to  the   King   of    Sardinia ;    and    that    the    Southern 
Netherlands  should  be  united  into  a   single   kin^^dom  with 
Holland,  and  thus  form  a  solid  bulwark  against  France  on  the 
north.    No  mention  was  made  of  Naples,  whose  sovereign, 
Vlurat,  had  abandoned   Napoleon  and   allied  himself  with 
k  Austria,  but  without  fulfilling  in  good  faith  the  engagements 

m  ^^^  which  he  had  entered  against  his  former  master.    A 
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nominal  friend  of  the  Allies,  he  knew  that  he  had  played  a 
double  game,  and  that  his  sovereignty,  though  not  yet 
threatened,  was  insecure.* 

Much  yet  remained  to  be  settled  by  the  Congress   at 
Vienna,  but  in  the  Treaty  of  Paris  two  at  least  of  the  great 
Powers  saw  the  objects  attained  for  which  they  had 
Territorial  Struggled  SO  persistently  through  all  the  earlier 

of  1814.  years  of  the  war,  and  which  at  a  later  time  had 

appeared  to  pass  almost  out  of  the  range  of  possi- 
bility. England  saw  the  Netherlands  once  more  converted 
into  a  barrier  against  France,  and  Antwerp  held  by  friendly 
hands.  Austria  reaped  the  full  reward  of  its  cool  and  well- 
balanced  diplomacy  during  the  crisis  of  1813,  in  the  annexa- 
tion of  an  Itahan  territory  that  made  it  the  real  mistress  of 
the  Peninsula.  Castlereagh  and  every  other  English  poli- 
tician felt  that  Europe  had  done  itself  small  honour  in 
handing  Venice  back  to  the  Hapsburg ;  but  this  had  been  the 
condition  exacted  by  Metternich  at  Prague  before  he  con- 
sented to  throw  the  sword  of  Austria  into  the  trembling 
scale  ;f  and  the  Republican  traditions  both  of  Venice  and  of 

*  Lord  W.  Bentinck,  who  was  with  Murat,  warned  him  against  the  {M'oliable 
consequences  of  his  duplicity.  Bentinck  had,  however,  to  be  careful  in  bis  language, 
AS  the  following  shows.  Murat  having  sent  him  a  sword  of  honour,  he  wrote  to  tbe 
Englsh  Government,  May  i,  1814  :  "  It  is  a  severe  violence  to  my  feelings  to  incur 
any  degree  of  obligation  to  an  individual  whom  I  so  entirely  despise.  But  I  feel  it 
my  duty  not  to  betray  any  appearance  of  a  spirit  of  animosity."  To  Murat  he 
wrote  on  the  same  day :  "  llie  sword  of  a  great  captain  is  the  most  flattering 
present  which  a  soldier  can  receive.  It  is  with  the  highest  gratitude  that  I  accept 
the  gift,  Sire,  which  you  have  done  me  the  honour  to  send." — Records:  Sicily, 
Vol.  98. 

t  Treaties  of  Teplitz,  Sept.  9,  1813  In  Bianchi,  Storia  Documentata  della 
Diplomazia  Europea,  i.  334,  there  is  a  Inng  protest  addressed  by  Metternich  to 
Castlereagh  on  May  26,  1814,  referring  with  great  minuteness  to  a  number  of  clauses 
in  a  secret  Treaty  signed  by  all  the  Powers  at  Prague  on  July  27,  1813,  and  ratified 
at  London  on  August  33,  giving  Austria  the  disposal  of  all  Italy.  This  protest, 
which  has  been  accepted  as  genuine  in  Reuchlin's  Geschichte  Italiens  ami  else- 
where, is,  with  the  alleged  secret  Treaty,  a  forgery.  My  grounds  for  this  statement 
are  as  follows: — (i)  There  was  no  Briiish  envoy  at  Prague  in  July,  1813.  (a)  The 
private  as  well  as  the  official  letters  of  Ca<tlercai{h  to  Lord  Cathcart  of  Sept.  13  and 
18,  and  the  in^tructions  sent  to  Lord  Aberdeen  during  August  and  September,  prove 
that  no  joint  Treaty  existed  up  to  that  date,  to  which  both  England  and  Austria 
were  parties.  Records:  Russia.  707,  209  A.  Austria,  105.  (3)  Lord  Aberdeen's 
reports  of  his  negotiations  with  Metternich  after  this  date  conclusively  prove  that 
almost  all  Italian  questions,  including  even  the  Austrian  frontier,  were  treated  a» 
matters  to  be  decided  by  the  Allies  in  common.  While  Austiia's  right  to  a  pre- 
ponderance in  upper  Italy  is  admitte  1,  the  affairs  of  Rome  and  Naples  arc  always 
treated  as  within  the  range  of  English  policy. 
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Genoa  counted    for   little  among  the  statesmen  of   1814,  in 

comparison  with  the  divine  right  of  a  Duke  of  Modena  or  a 

Prince  of  Hesse  CaseeL*    France  itself,  though  stripped  of 

the  dominion  won  by  twenty  years  of  warfare,  was  permitted 

to  retain,  for  the  benefit  of  a  restored  line  of  kings,  the  whole 

of  its  ancient  territory,  and  the  spoil  of  all  the  galleries  and 

n^nseums  of  Western    Europe.      It  would    have    been    no 

^umatnral  wrong  if  the  conquerors  of  1814  had  dealt  with  the 

soil  of  France  as  France  had  dealt  with  other  lands ;  it  would 

liavc  been  an  act  of  bare  justice  to  restore  to  its  rightful 

Owners  the  pillage  that  had  been  brought  to  Paris,  and  to 

'^cover  from  the  French  treasury  a  part  of  the  enormous 

sums  which  Napoleon  had  extorted  from  conquered  States. 

^ot  the  Courts  were  too  well  satisfied  with  their  victory  to 

*ntcr  into  a  strict  account  upon  secondary  matters ;  and  a 

Pi^dent  regard  on  the  part  of  the  Allies  to  the  prospects  of 

^«  House  of  Bourbon  saved  France  from  experiencing  what 

It  liad  inflicted  upon  others. 

The  policy  which  now  restored  to  France  the  frontier  of 

5793  was  viewed  with  a  very  different  feeling  in  France  and 

*^  all  other  countries.    Europe  looked  with  a  kind  of  wonder 

'^pon  its  own   generosity;    France  forgot  the  unparalleled 

P>x>vocations  which  it  had   offered   to    mankind,   and  only 

'^uiembered  that  Belgium  and  the  Rhenish  Provinces  had 

*onned  part  of  the    Republic  and  the   Empire  for  nearly 

^^"'^^nty   years.      These    early    conquests   of   the    Republic, 

'^^^liicb  no  one  had  attempted  to  wrest  from  France  since 

57^5,   had    undoubtedly    been    the    equivalent    for    which, 

*^    the  days  of  the   Directory,  Austria  had  been  permitted 

^o     extend    itself   in   Italy,  and   Prussia    in   Germany.      In 

t^He  opinion   of  men  who  sincerely  condemned  Napoleon's 

distant  conquests,  the   territory    between    France    and   the 

^^^unc  was  no  more  than  France  might  legitimately  demand, 

^s    a  counterpoise  to   the    vast   accessions    falling    to    one 

^^    other  of   the  Continental    Powers  out   of  the   territory 

^^    Poland,  Venice,  and  the  body  of  suppressed  States  in 

Germany.      Poland,  excluding  the  districts    taken   from  it 

*  THe  originals  of  the  Genoese  and  Milanese  petitions  for  independence  are  in 
■^**coTdi:  Sicily,  Vol.  98.  "The  Genoese  universally  desire  the  restoration  of  thrir 
*Bctcm  Republic     They  dread  above  all  other  arrangements  their  annexation  to 

*^^qKN)t,  to  the  inhabitants  of  which  there  has  always  exiitted  a  peculiar  averuon*' 

-Bcotinck's  I>cs|Macb,  April  27,  18x4,  «</, 
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b6£ortt  1792,  contained  a  population  twice  as  great  as  tluL= 
ti  Bel|;iuni  and  the  Rhenish  Provinces  together:   Venioa 

carried  with  it,  in  addition  to  a  commanding 
An^FMws  province  on  the  Italian  mainland,  the  Eastcfs: 
SoSd  ^t^  Adriatic  Coast  as  £ar  as  Ragusa.  If  it  were  tni« 
w  »^  ^^^  ^^  proportionate  increase  of  power  fonnec: 
iit4.  the  only  solid  principle   of   Eoropean   pdiqr- 

France  sustained  a  grievous  injury  in  reoeiviiiB 
hack  the  limits  of  1791,  when  every  other  State  on  tfa^ 
Continent  was  permitted  to  retain  the  territory,  or  a^ 
equivalent  for  the  territory,  which  it  had  gained  in  the 
changes  that  took  place  between  1791  and  1814.  But  in  £u 
there  had  never  been  a  time  during  the  last  hundred 


fifty  years  when  France,  under  an  energetic  Govemmen^ 
had  not  possessed  a  force  threatening  to  all  its  nei^boo^" 
France,  reduced  to  its  ancient  limits,  was  still  the  equal,  9X^ 
far  more  than  the  equal,  of  any  of  the  Continental  Powe^ 
with  all  that  they  had  gained  during  the  Revolutionary  W^ 
It  remained  the  first  of  European  nations,  though  no  lon^^ 
as  in  the  eighteenth  century,  the  one  great  nation  of  ^ 
western  continent.  Its  efforts  after  universal  empire  Y^ 
aroused  other  nations  into  life.  Had  the  course  of  Frei^ 
conquest  ceased  before  Napoleon  grasped  power,  Frai^- 
would  have  retained  its  frontier  of  the  Rhine,  and  long  tia 
exercised  an  unbounded  influence  over  both  Germany  ar^ 
Italy,  through  the  incomparably  juster  and  brighter  social  li 
which  the  Revolution,  combined  with  all  that  France  ha^ 
inherited  from  the  past,  enabled  it  to  display  to  tho^ 
countries.  Napoleon,  in  the  attempt  to  impose  his  rule  upo^ 
all  Europe,  created  a  power  in  Germany  whose  military 
future  was  to  be  not  less  solid  than  that  of  France  itself,  anc 
left  to  Europe,  in  the  accord  of  his  enemies,  a  firmer  security 
against  French  attack  than  any  that  the  efforts  of  statesmen 
had  ever  framed. 

The  league  of  the  older  monarchies  had  proved  stronger 

in  the  end  than  the  genius  and  the  ambition  of 
Permanent  ^  single  man.  But  if,  in  the  service  of  Napoleon, 
Europe  of  France  had  exhausted  its  wealth,  sunk  its  fleets* 

penod  i79«—      g^jj^j    sacrificed    a  million    lives,    only    that    it 

might  lose  all  its  earlier  conquests,  and  resume 
Umits  which  it  had  outgrown  before  Napoleon  held  his 
first  command,  it  was  not  thus  with  the  work  which,  for  or 
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against  itself,   Franoe  had  efTected  in  Europe  during  the 
movements  of  the  last  twenty  years.    In  the  course  of  the 
epoch  now  ending  the  whole  of  the  Continent  up  to  the 
|n)ntiersof  Austria  and  Russia  had  gained  the  two  fruitful 
^  of  nationality  and  political  freedom.    There  were  now 
two  nations  in   Europe  where  before  there  had  been  but 
^Sgregates  of  artificial   States.      Germany  and 
Italy  were  no  longer  mere  geograpl^cal  expres-    National  torn 
sions :  in  both  countries,  though  in  a  very  unequal    cSmuiy  and 
^^ee,  the  newly-aroused  sense  of  nationality    it^^y* 
Jiad  brought  with  it  the  claim  for  unity  and 
'^dependence.     In  Germany,  Prussia  had  set  a  great  example, 
*Qd  was  hereafter  to  reap  its  reward  ;  in  Italy  there  had  been 
^^  State  and  no  statesman  to  take  the  lead  either  in  throwing 
®ff  Napoleon's  rule,  or  in  forcing  him,  as  the  price  of  support, 
^^  give  to  his  Italian  kingdom  a  really  national  government. 
'failing  to  act  for  itself,  the  population  of  all  Italy,  except 
Naples,  was  parcelled  out  between  Austria  and  the  ancient 
dynasties;   but  the  old  days  of  passive  submission  to  the 
''Oreipner  were  gone  for  ever,  and  time  was  to  show  whether 
^nose  were  the  dreamers  who  thought  of  a  united  Italy,  or 
those  who  thought  that  Metternich's  statesmanship  had  for 
ever  settled  the  fate  of  Venice  and  of  Milan. 

The  second  legacy  of  the  Revolutionary  epoch,  the  idea  of 
constitutional  freedom,  which  in   1789  had  been  as  much 
^'anting  in  Spain,  where  national  spirit  was  the  strongest, 
^^   in  those   German   States  where  it  was  the 
weakest,  had  been  excited  in  Italy  by  the  events     HriST ifSi??* 
^^  '796  and  1798,  in  Spain  by  the  disappearance 
^*   the  Bourbon   king  and  the  self-directed  struggle  of  the 
JJ^^'on  against  the  invader :  in  Prussia  it  had  been  introduced 
y  ^^  Government  itself  when  Stein  was  at  the  head  of  the 
tate.     •«  It  is  impossible,"  wrote   Lord   Castlereagh  in  the 
P^g  of  1814,  **  not  to  perceive  a  great  moral  change  coming 
*Q  Europe,  and  that  the  principles  of  freedom  are  in  full 
^''^tion.*'  •    There  was  in  fact  scarcely  a  Court  in  Europe 
nicli  was  not  now  declaring  its  intention  to  frame  a  Consti- 
uon_  The  professions  might  be  lightly  made;  the  desire  and 
^  ^^^pacity  for  self-government  might  still  be  hmited  to  a 
^ovrer  class  than  the  friends  of  liberty  imagined ;  but  the 
^^    vras  sown,  and  a  movement  had  begun  which  was  to 

*  Castlereagh,  z.  x8. 
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Katiicr   strength   during   the   next   thirty  ycai-s  of   Eurupta^^ 

history,   while    one    revolution    after    another    proved    tha ^ 

Governments  could  no  longer  with  safely  disregard  the  right,:::^ 
of  their  subjects. 

Lastly,  in  all  the  territory  that  had   formed  Napoleon""^ 
Empire  and  dependencies,  and  also  in  Prussia,  legal  chang^^=< 
had  been  made  in  the  rights  and  relations  of  lt~^BB 
Social chonsti.    difTerent  classes  of  society,  so  important  as  aim*- ^^ 
to  create  a  new  Ij-pe  of  social  life.     Within  IK^^* 
Empire  itself  the  Code  Napolion,  conferring  upon  the  subject 
of   France  the  benefils  which  the  French  had  already  '"'^^ 
for  themselves,  had   superseded   a  society  resting   on  cl»-^^T 
privilege,  on  feudal  service,  and  on  the  despotism  of  cnst'^*^ 
by  a  society  resting  on  equality  before  the  law,  on  freedoi**      ^ 
contract,  and  on  the  unsliacklcd  ownership  and  enjoyraenC'  ^ 
land,  whether  the  holder  possessed  an  acre  or  a  league.    "^^  ^ 
principles  of  the  French  Code,  if  not  the  Code  itself,  had  b^^V, 
introduced  into  Napoleon's  kingdom  of  Italy,  into  Naples,  a,-^^*5 
into   almost   all   the   German   dependencies   of   France.         "^ 
Prussia   the   reforms   of    Stein    and    Hardenberg   had   be^^ 
■directed,   though   less   boldly,  towards   the   same   end ;    xC^^ 
when,  after  1814,  the  Rhenish    Proi-inces  were  annexed  ^'' 
Prussia   by  the   Congress   of   Vienna,  the  Govemnent    w*'*' 
wise  enough  and  liberal  enough  to  leave  these  districts  in  Ih  ^ 
enjoyment  of  the  laws  which  France  had  given  them,  and  no^^ 
to  risk  a  comparison  between  even  the  best  Prussian  legisla'' 
tion  and  the  Code  Napolfeti.     In  other  territory  now  severe<^ 
from    Frauee   and    restored   to    German   or    Italian   princes, 
attempts    were    not    wanting   to    obliterate    the    new    order" 
and  to  re-introduce  the   burdens  and   confusions  of  the  old 
rfgime.     But   these   reactions,   even  As'here  unopposed  for  a 
time,  were  too  much  in  conflict  with  the  spirit  of  the  age  to 
gain  more  than  a  temporary  and  precarious  success.    The 
people  had  begun  to  know  good  and  evil ;  examples  of  a  free 
social  order  were  too  close  at  hand   to  render  it  possible 
for   any   part   of  the   western   continent   to   relapse  for  any 
very    long    period    into    the    condition    of   the    eighteenth 
century. 

It  was  indeed  within  a  distinct  hmit  that  the  Revolutionary 
epoch  effected  its  work  of  political  and  social  change. 
Neither  England  nor  Austria  received  the  slightest  im- 
pulse to   progress.      England,  on  the  contrary,  suspended 
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^most  all  internal  improvement  during  the  course  of  the 
^"^v;   the    domestic    policy    of    the   Austrian 
Couit,  so  energetic  in  the   reign  immediately.     Uoiiti. 
preceding  the  Revolution,  became  for  the  next 
twenty  years,  except  where  it  was  a  policy  of  repression, 
A  policy  of  pure  vacancy  and  inaction.     But  in  all  other 
States  of  Western  Europe  the  period  which  reached  its  close 
^tb  Napoleon's  fall  left  deep  and  lasting  traces  t>ehind  it. 
Like  other  great  epochs  of  change,  it  bore  its  own  peculiar 
character.   It  was  not,  like  the  Renaissance  and  the  Reforma- 
tion, a  time  when  new  worlds  of  faith  and  knowledge  trans- 
formed the  whole  scope  and  conception  of  human  life ;  it  was 
Dot,  like  our  own  age,  a  time  when  scientific  discovery  and 
increased    means    of    communication    silently    altered    the 
physical  conditions  of  existence;   it  was  a  time  of  changes 
<Jirectly  political  in  their  nature,  and  directly  effected  by  the 
political  agencies  of  legislation  and  of  war.    In  the  perspective 
of  history  the  Napoleonic  age  will  take  its  true  place  among 
other,  and  perhaps  greater,  epochs.     Its  elements  of  mere 
nolence  and  disturbance  will  fill  less  space  in  the  eyes  of 
mankind;   its  permanent  creations,  more.    As  an  epoch  of 
purely  poUtical  energy,  concentrating  the  work  of  generations 
within  the  compass  of  twenty -five    years,  it  will   perhaps 
scarcely  find  a  parallel 
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Tha   ReMontian    of    1814— Vmiy—Niplei— Woiphalii — Spun— Tlu    i 

Bau.b(Hi<-Coi)«r»<  s'  Vicnns-Tallcrnnd  and  IhE  Fdui  Pawen— Tin 
yueslion— The  Smod  Qut«iiiii— Tlwory  rf  Legiiinucy— Secrti  AHinooB 
Ruuii  and  Pnibia— Compnmiie— Ibc  Rbeaiih  IVx'indn— Napnlmi 
Elba  una  luidi  in  FiaBci— Hit  DccLuiliim— Napoleon  ai  GrnioUe,  u 
u  l^rii— The  CuneRH  of  Vimnn  upiiei  Euiope  aeainiH  FtaoM— 
Aclion  in  llkly— Tilt  Aci<;  ArliliKonnil-Tbc  Oump  de  Moi-Napolcc 
up  Ihe  LiH.  I  .■   I  ,.  .,1 ,  IJiiairi  Bnu.  Waieri 00— Affair*  u 

Napulci.i  -WcLliDfftDD  ud  Fouchf— ArffuvcDta 

propo.,;!  ■  I       .■.!>— Treaty  of  Holy  Allianca-Secood 

of  P..T.      ■  ,1.   of  ihf  CongKS!  of  Vienna— fedin 

.    Germany- t^.ir^iimifiht  CoTigrtM  of  Vienna  and  of  the  TnailKi  of  181 
Slav.  Trade, 

Op  all  the  events  which,  in  the  more  receat  hista 
mankind,  have  struck  the  minds  of  nations  with  awe 
appeared  to  reveal  in  its  direct  operation  ft  power  oven 
the  highest  human  effort,  there  is  none  equal  in  grandeu 
terror  to  the  annihilation  of  Napoleon's  army  in  the  inv 
of  Russia.  It  was  natural  that  a  generation  which  had 
State  after  Slate  overthrown,  and  each  new  violation  of 
followed  by  an  apparent  consolidation  of  the  conqur 
strength,  should  view  in  the  catastrophe  of  i8ia  the  ha 
Providence  visibly  oiitslrelched  for  the  deliverance  of  Eur 
Since  that  time  many  years  have  passed.  Perils  which 
seemed  to  envelop  the  future  of  mankind  now  appear  u 
illusory :  sacrifices  then  counted  cheap  have  proved  of  I: 
cost.  The  history  of  the  two  last  generations  shows  tha 
everything  was  lost  to  Europe  in  passing  subjection 
usurper,  nor  everything  gained  by  the  victory  of  his  oppoE 
It  is  now  not  easy  to  suppress  the  doubt  whether 
permanent  interests  of  manicind  would  not  have  been 
BCned  by  Napoleon's  success  in    1812.      His  empire 
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already  attained  dimensions  that  rendered  its  ultimate  dis- 

i^ption  certain:    less  depended  upon  the  postponement  or 

^e  acceleration  of  its  downfall  than  on  the  order  of  things 

'^cady  to  take  its  place.    The  victory  of  Napoleon  in  i8ia 

^ould  have  been  followed  by  the  establishment  of  a  Polish 

l^ngdom  in  the   provinces  taken  from  Russia.      From  no 

generosity  in  the  conqueror,  from  no  sympathy  on  his  part 

^th  a  fallen  people,  but  from  the  necessities  of  his  political 

^tuation,  Poland  must  have  been  so  organised  as  to  render  it 

the  bulwark  of  French  supremacy  in  the   East.    The  serf 

^ould  have  been  emancipated.      The   just   hatred  of   the 

Peasant  to  the  noble,  which  made  the  partition  of  1772  easy, 

^^^  has  proved  fatal  to  every  Polish  uprising  from  that  time 

t?  the  present,  would  have  been  appeased  by  an  agrarian 

f*form  executed  with  Napoleon's  own  unrivalled  energy  and 

^telligence,  and  ushered  in  with  brighter  hopes  than  have  at 

^'^y    time  in  the  history  of  Poland  lit  the  dark  shades  of 

P^^sant-life.    The  motives  which  in  1807  had  led  Napoleon  to 

^^y  his  hand,  and  to  content  himself  with  half-measures  of 

^'^^a.ncipation  in  the   Duchy  of  Warsaw,*  could  have  had 

^^   place  after  181 2,  when  Russia  remained  by  his  side,  a 

f^^^ilated  but  inexorable  enemy,  ever  on  the  watch  to  turn  to 

/^    0"wn  advantage  the  first  murmurs  of  popular  discontent 

^Vond  the  border.     Political  independence,  the  heritage  of 

^^   Polish  noble,  might  have  been  withheld,  but  the  blessing 

*    ^^.nded  independence  would  have  been  bestowed  on  the 

^^^^  of  the  Polish  people.     In  the  course  of  some  years  this 

'"^^^cired  kingdom,  though  governed  by  a  member  of  the  house 

^*  Bonaparte,  would  probably  have  gained  sufficient  internal 

^^^ngth  to  survive  the  downfall  of  Napoleon's  Empire  or  his 

^^^^i    decease.     England,  Austria,   and  Turkey  would   have 

'oiiii^  it  no  impossible  task  to  prevent   its  absorption  by 

"^^^xander  at  the  re-settlement    of    Europe,  if   indeed  the 

^^U«i.p8e  of  Russia  had  not  been  followed  by  the  overthrow 

o^   t:lie  Porte,  and  the  establishment  of  a  Greek,  a  Bulgarian* 

and  a  Roumanian  Kingdom  under  the  supremacy  of  France. 

^y    th^  side  of  the  three  absolute  monarchs  of  Central  and 

^^*^tem  Europe  there  would  have  remained,  upon  Napoleon's 

Jr^^^^'^faJl,  at  least  one  people  in  possession  of  the  tradition  of 

»>erty .   j^njj  from  the  example  of  Poland,  raised  from  the 

®^P  but  not  incurable  degradation  of  its  social  life,  the  rulers 

*  Benkiundi,  Gcschichte  Rusftlaads,  ui.  26. 
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of  Russia  migbt  bAve  gained  courage  to  emancipate  ti 
without  wailing  for  the  lapse  of  another  baJf'Century  ■ 
occurrence  of  a  second  ruinous  war.     To  compare  a  p 
tequence  of  e\'cnts  with  the  real  course  of  history,  to  esi 
the  good  lost  and  e(il  got  through  events  which  at  tb( 
deemed  to  vludicate  the  moral  governance  of  the  world, 
idle  exercise  of  the  imagination.     It  may  seri'e  to  give  ca 
to  the  judgment:  it  may  guard  us  against  an  arbitrary 
fanciful  interpretation  of  the  actua].    The  generation  w 
witnessed  the  tall  of  Napoleon  is  not  the  only  one  which 
Been  Providence  in  the  fulfilment  of  its  own  desire,  am 
the  storm-cloud  of  nature  and   history  has   traced  uith 
tangtiine  gaze  the  sacred  lineameuts  of  human  equity  i 
loi-e. 

The  Empire  of  Nnpnlciin   had  indeed  passrd  away.     T 
conquests  won  by  the  first  soldiers  of  the  Republic  were  k 

to  France  along  with  all  the  latest  spoils  of  i 
"""iVm!!"  "^     Emperor;  but  the  restoration  which  was  effecte 

in  1814  was  no  restoration  of  the  political  orde 
which  had  existed  on  the  Continent  before  the  outbreak  o 
the  Revolutionary  War.  The  Powere  which  had  ovcrthrowi 
Napoleon  had  been  partakers,  each  in  ita  own  season,  in  thi 
system  of  aggrandisement  which  had  obliterated  the  ok 
frontiers  of  Europe.  Russia  bad  gained  Finland,  Bessarabia 
and  the  greater  part  of  Poland  ;  Austria  had  won  Venice 
Dalmatia,  and  Salzburg;  Prussia  had  received  between  thi 
years  1792  and  1806  an  extension  of  territory  in  Poland  anc 
Northern  Germany  that  more  than  doubled  its  area.  It  wai 
now  no  part  of  the  policy  of  the  victorious  Courts  to  reinstall 
the  governments  which  they  had  themselves  dispossessed 
the  settlement  of  1814,  in  so  far  as  it  deserved  the  name  of  i 
restoration,  was  confined  to  the  territory  taken  from  Napoleoi 
and  from  princes  of  his  house.  Here,  though  the  claims  0 
Republics  and  Ecclesiastical  Princes  were  forgotten,  the  title 
of  the  old  dynasties  were  freely  recognised.  In  France  itseU 
in  the  Spanish  Peninsula,  in  Holland,  Westphalia,  Piedmont 
and  Tuscany,  the  banished  houses  resumed  their  sovereignty 
It  cost  the  Allies  nothing  to  restore  these  countries  to  thei 
hereditary  rulers,  and  it  enabled  them  to  describe  the  work  o 
1814  in  genera]  terms  as  the  restoration  of  lawful  govemmen 
and  national  independence.  But  the  claims  of  legitimacy,  a 
well  as  of  national  right,  were,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  onl; 
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remembered  where  there  existed  no  motive  to  disregard  them ; 
'^licre  they  conflicted  with  arrangements   of  policy,   they 
'^ved  small  consideration.     Norway,  which  formed  part 
o^he  Danish  monarchy,  had  heen  promised  by  Alexander  to 
"crnadotte,  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden,  in  1812,  in 
'^tum  for  his  support  against  Napoleon,  and  the        Norway, 
"^gain  had  been  ratified  by  the  Allies.    As  soon 
^  Napoleon  was  overthrown,  Bemadotte  claimed  his  reward. 
'^  Was  in  vain  that  the  Norwegians,  abandoned  by  their  king, 
^©clared  themselves  independent,  and  protested  against  being 
r^'^ded  over  like  a  flock  of  sheep  by  the  liberators  of  Europe. 
^  Qe  Allies  held  to  their  contract ;  a  British  fleet  was  sent  to 
*^ist  Bemadotte  in  overpowering  his  new  subjects,  and  after 
*  *^rief  resistance  the  Norwegians  found  themselves  compelled 
^   Submit  to  their  fate  (April— Aug.,  i8i4).*    At  the  other 
^rcmity  of  Europe  a  second  of  Napoleon's  generals  still 
?^*<J  his  throne  among  the  restored   legitimate  monarchs. 
^^rat,  King  of  Naples,  had  forsaken  Napoleon  in  time  to 
^^ke  peace  and  alliance  with  Austria.     Great 
^^tain,  though  entering  into    a  military  con-         Naples. 
^*^T\tion,  had  not  been  -a  party  to  this  treaty; 
^^d  it  had  declared  that  its  own  subsequent  support  of  Murat 
^^ould  depend  upon  the  condition  that  he  should  honourably 
^xert  himself  in  Italy  against  Napoleon's  forces.    This  con- 
dition Murat  had  not  fulfilled.     The  British  Government  was, 
Jiowever,  but  gradually  supplied  with  proofs  of  his  treachery ; 
Hor  was  Lord  Liverpool,  the  Prime  Minister,  inclined  to  raise 
new  difficulties  at  Vienna  by  pressing  the  claim  of  Ferdinand 
of  Sicily  to  his  territories  on  the  mainland.f    Talleyrand,  on 
behalf  of  the  restored  Bourbons  of  Paris,  intended  to  throw  all 
his  strength  into  a  diplomatic  attack  upon   Murat    before 
the  end  of  the  Congress;  but  for  the  present  Murat 's  chances 
seemed  to  be  superior  to  those  of  his  rival.     Southern  Italy 
thus  continued  in  the  hands  of  a  soldier  of  fortune,  who, 
unlike  Bemadotte,  was  secretly  the  friend  of  Napoleon,  and 
ready  to  support  him  in  any  attempt  to  regain  his  throne. 

*  Pari.  Debates,  xxvii.  634,  834. 

i  WelUngtoo,  Sup.  Des.,  x.  468 ;  Castlereagh,  x.  145.  Records,  Sicily,  vol.  97. 
The  future  King  Louis  Philippe  was  sent  by  his  father-in-law,  Ferdinand,  to 
England,  to  intrigue  against  Murat  among  the  S'>vercigns  and  Mintsters  then 
visiting  England.  His  own  curious  account  of  his  proceedings,  with  the  secret  sign 
for  the  Prince  Regent,  given  him  by  Louis  XVllL,  who  was  afraid  to  write 
anything,  is  in  fti/.,  vol.  99. 
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13  Pari&.  ibe  «xiied  drnasbes  had  Regained  their 
b  N:c±»r2  G«r:2aaT  and  in  Spain.    The  process 

c£  rcLrcKQ  had  bc^psn  in  Hanover  and  in  Hesse 
««c9iu.:aj^    as  sccc  Jks  ihe  batde  of  Leipjig  had  dissolved 

the  Ki=. cioQs  oc  Westphalia  and  driven  Napoleon 

acTv^*  the  Rhi-e,     HA=r:»ver  iai««d  did  not  enjoy  the  bodily 

pre:*e:::ce  r:::s  S:'.-;re:r^:  ::s  chjiracter  was  oligarchical,  and 

the  rea.rt::-  here  1*^5  mrre  thf  afiir  of  the  privileged  classes 

than  cf  the  G  :■.  emn-.t:::.     In  Hesse  a  prince  returned  who 

wa5  the  very  en:b  >i:z:e- 1  of  di*.ine  ri^t,  a  prince  who  had 

sturdily  fought  2^  jir.s:  French  deziju:>5raes  in  1792-  and  over 

whose  st'jbbjm.  desp^-^tic  nature  the  revolutions  of  a  whole 

generation  a^d  the  loss  of  his  o«m  dominions  since  the  battle 

of  Jena  had  passed  without  leaving  a  trace.    The  Ellector  was 

seventy  years  old  when,  at  the  end  of  the  year  iSrj,  his 

faithful  subjects  dragged  his  carriage  in  triumph  into  the 

streets  of  Cassel.    On  the  day  after  his  arrival  he  gave  orders 

that  the  Hessian  soldieiy  who  had  been  sent  on   furlough 

after  the  battle  of  Jena  should  present  themselves,  every  man 

in  the  garrison -town  where  he  had  stood    on    the    ist  of 

November,  180O.    A  few  weeks  later  all  the  reforms  of  the 

last  seven  years  were    swept    away  together.      The    Code 

Napoleon  ceased  to  be  the  law  of  the  land ;  the  old  oppressive 

distinctions  of  caste,  with  the  special  courts  for  the  pri\'ileged 

onlers,  came  again  into  force,  in  defiance  of  the  spirit  of  the 

age.    The  feudal  burdens  of  the  peasantry  were  revived,  the 

purchasers  of  State-lands  compelled  to  relinquish  the  land 

without  receiving  back  any  of  their  purchase-money.     The 

decimal  coinage  was  driven  out  of  the  countr}'.    The  old 
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^3^*^60(1  of  taxation,  with  its  iniqaitoas  exemptions,  was 
x'ene'wed.  All  promotions,  all  grants  of  rank  made  by 
Jerome's  Government  were  annulled:  every  officer,  every 
pobljc  servant  resumed  the  station  which  he  had  occupied  on 
^t^e  ist  of  November,  1806.  The  very  pigtails  and  powder 
of  tlic  common  soldier  under  the  old  r6gime  were  revived.* 

The  Hessians  and  their  neighbours  in  North- Western 
Germany  had  from  of  old  been  treated  with  very  little 
ceremony  by  their  rulers;  and  if  they  welcomed  back  a 
fejnily  which  had  been  accustomed  to  hire  them  out  at  so 
'^uch  a  head  to  fight  against  the  Hindoos  or  by  the  side  of 
tHe  North  American  Indians,  it  only  proved  that  they  pre- 
'^rred  their  native  taskmasters  to  Jerome  Bonaparte  and  his 
^'"^och  crew  of  revellers  and  usurers.  The  next  scene  in  the 
^^ropean  reaction  was  a  far  more  mournful  one.  Ferdinand 
^^  Spain  had  no  sooner  re-crossed  the  Pyrenees  in  the  spring 
^^     ^814,  than,  convinced  of  his  power  by  the 

J^j^o^sports  of  popular  enthusiasm  that  attended    ^"  sS£*"  "* 
P    progress  through  Northern  Spain,  he  deter- 

5r^^*^€d  to  overthrow  the  Constitution  of  1812,  and  to  re-estab- 

^J;^*^  the  absolute  monarchy  which  had  existed  before  the  war. 
.^^  courtiers  and  ecclesiastics  who  gathered  round  the  King 
'-^pfcelled  any  scruples  that  he  might  have  felt  in  lifting  his 
^"'^^i  against  a  settlement   accepted   by  the  nation.     They 

-^^I^X"esented  to  him  that  the  Cortes  of  18 12 — which,  whatever 
^""^  T  faults,  had  been  recognised  as  the  legitimate  Govern- 


*^t  of  Spain  by  both  England  and  Russia — consisted  of  a 

>dful  of  desperate  men,  collected  from  the  streets  of  Cadiz, 

7r"^<^had  taken  upon  themselves  to  insult  the  Crown,  to  rob 

-j^^     Church,  and  to  imperil  the  existence  of  the   Catholic 

^^•"^th.    On  the  entry  of  the  King  into  Valencia,  the  catliedral 

»    ^  ^~gy  expressed  the  wishes  of  their  order  in  the  address  of 

^5^*^>iage  which  they  offered  to  Ferdinand.     *' We  beg  your 

^^jesty,"  their   spokesman  concluded,   "  to  take   the   most 

^^^^^rous  measures  for  the  restoration  of  the  In(]uisition,  and 

»^    "^he ecclesiastical  system  that  existed  in  Spain  before  your 

^^Jesty's  departure."     "These,"  replied  the  King,  "are  my 

wishes,  and  I  will  not  rest  until  they  are  fulfilled."  f 

Wlppermano,  Kurhcsaen,  pp.    9-13.      In  Hanover  torture  was  restored,  and 
ioitally  practised  till  the  tnd  of  1818  :  also  the  punishment  of  death  by  bre«kin|j; 

^vheeL     See  Hodgslcin,  Travels,  ii.  51,69. 

^  Btomgartea,  Geschichtt   Spaniens,  ii.  30.    Wellington,  D.,  xii.  37  ;  S.  P.« 

»7. 
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Tha  engagemeul  of  the  Allies  towards  Bema.dotte,  adde«^ 
to  the  stipulalions  of  tbe  Peace  of  Paris,  left  little  to  b«e!* 
decided  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna  beyond  the  fate  of  Poland^ 
Saxony,  &□<]  Naples,  and  the  form  of  political  union  to  b^ 
established   in    Germany.      It    bad     been    agreed    that    the 
Congress   should    assemble    within    two    months    after    tbs     • 
signature  of  the  Peace  of    Paris:    this    iotertal.  however,     i 
proved  to  be  insufficient,  and  the  autumn  had  set  in  befbie    ( 
the  first  diplomatists   arrived    at   Vienna,  and    began    tba 
conferences  which  preceded  tlie  foimal  opening  of  the  Coti' 
gresa.    In  the  meantime  a  singular  spectacle  was  offered 
to  Europe  by  the  Courts  whose  restoration  was  the  subject  of 
so  mucli  official  thanksgiving.     Before   King  Louis  XVIII. 
returned  to   Paris,  the   exiled   dynasties   had   regained  their 
thrones  in  Northern  Germany  and  in  Spain.     The  process 

of  reaction  had  begun  in  Hanover  and  in  Hesse 
*S^I^^'°     as  soon  as  the  battle  of  Leipzig  bad  dissolved 

the  Kingdom  of  WestphaUa  and  driven  Napoleoii. 
across  tbe  Rhine.     Hanover  indeed  did  not  enjoy  the  bodily 
presence  of  its  Sovereign :  its  character  was  oligarchical,  aod 
the  reaction  here  was  more  the  affair  of  the  privileged  classes 
than  of  tbe  Government.    In  Hesse  a  prince  returned  who 
was  the  very  embcidiment  of  divine  right,  a  prince  who  had 
sturdily  fouyht  ayainst  French  demagogues  in  lygz,  and  aver 
whose  stubborn,  despotic  nature  the  revolutions  of  a  whole 
generation  and  the  loss  of  his  own  dominions  since  the  battle 
of  Jena  had  passed  without  leaving  a  trace.    The  Elector  was 
seventy  years  old  when,  at  the  end  of  the  year  1813,  his 
faithful   subjects   dragged   his   carriage   in  triumph  into  the 
streets  of  Cassel.     On  the  day  after  his  arrival  he  gave  orders 
that  the   Hessian  soldiery  who  had  been  sent   on   furlough 
after  the  battle  of  Jena  should  present  themselves,  every  man 
in  the   garrison-town   where   he   had   stood    on    the    ist   of 
November,   1S06.     A  few  weeks  later  all  tbe  reforms  of  the 
last   seven   years   were    swept    away   together.      The    Code 
Napolton  ceased  to  be  the  law  of  the  land ;  the  old  oppressve 
distinctions  of  caste,  with  tbe  special  courts  for  the  privileg 
orders,  came  again  into  force,  in  defiance  of  the  spirit  of  ti 
age.     The  feudal  bur.lcus  of  the  peasantry  were  revived,  tl 
purchasers  of  State-lands  compelled  to  relinquish  the  la 
without  receiving  back  any  of  tbeir  purchase -money.    T 
decimal  coinage  was  driven  out  of  the  country.    The  t 
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The  victory  of  the  clergy  was  soon  declared.    On  the  i' 

of  May  the  King  issued  a  manifesto  at  Valeociai  procIaia»i°* 

the  Constitution  of  i8i2  and  every  decree  of  *-^ 

SpMith         Cortes    null    and    void,    ajid    denouncing    *^ 

mcHhtown.     penalties  of  high  treason  against  everyone  **'j, 

should  defend  the  Constitution  by  act,  "'•^^[n, 

or  writing.    A  variety  of  promises,  made  only  to  be  htoV^^^ 

accompanied  this  assertion  of  the  rights  of  the  Crown,     T-^\j 

Kmg  pledged  himself  to  summon  new  Cortes  as  soon  ^^ 

public  order  should  he  restored,  to  submit  the  expenditure  ^^^ 

the  control  of   the  nation,  and  to  maintain  inviolate  th^^ 


security  of  person  and  property.  It  was  a  significant  commcn"* 
upon  Ferdinand's  professions  of  Liberalisni  that  on  the  verj^ 
day  on  which  the  proclamation  was  issued  the  censorship  o^^ 
the  Press  was  restored.  But  the  King  had  not  miscalculated 
his  power  over  the  Spanish  people.  The  same  storm  of  wildi 
unreasoning  loyalty  which  had  followed  Ferdinand's  re- 
appearance in  Spain  followed  the  overthrow  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. The  mass  of  the  Spaniards  were  ignorant  of  (he  very 
meaning  of  political  liberty:  they  adored  the  King  as  a 
savage  adores  his  fetish :  their  passions  were  at  the  call  of  a 
priesthood  as  brutish  and  unscrupulous  as  that  which  in  1798 
had  excited  the  Lazzaroni  of  Naples  against  the  Republicans 
of  Southern  Italy.  No  sooner  had  Ferdinand  set  theexample, 
by  arresting  thirty  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Liberalst 
than  tumults  broke  out  in  every  part  of  the  country  against 
Constitution  ah  St  magistrates  and  citizens.  Mobs,  headed  by 
priests  bearing  the  standard  of  the  Inquisition,  destroyed  the 
tablets  erected  in  honour  of  the  Constitution  of  1812,  and 
burned  Liberal  writings  in  bonfires  in  the  market-places. 
The  prisons  were  filled  with  men  who,  but  a  short  time  before, 
had  been  the  objects  of  popular  adulation. 

Whatever  pledges  of  allegiance  had  been  given  to  the 
Constitution  of  iSis,  it  was  clear  that  this  Constitution  had 
no  real  hold  on  the  nation,  and  that  Ferdinand  fulfilled  the 
wish  of  the  majority  of  Spaniards  in  overthrowing  it.  A  wise 
and  energetic  sovereign  would  perhaps  have 
T^w^itrgy  "•  allowed  himself  to  use  this  outburst  of  religious 
fanaticism  for  the  purpose  of  substituting  some 
better  order  for  the  imprudent  arrangements  of  iSia,  Ferdi- 
nand, an  ignorant,  hypocritical  buffoon,  with  no  more  noti'jn  of 
poUtical  justice  or  generosity  than  the  beasts  of  the  field,  could 
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^rAy  substitute  for  the  fallen  Cortes  a  government  by  palace- 
^•a^vourites  and  confessors.    It  was  in  vain  that  the  represen- 
t3.tive8  of  Great  Britain  urged  the  King  to  fulfil  his  constitu- 
tional promises,  and  to  liberate  the  persons  who  had  unjustly 
l>eeii  thrown  into  prison.*    The  clergy  were  masters  of  Spain 
a:nd  of  the  King :  their  influence  daily  outweighed  even  that 
of  Ferdinand's  own  Ministers,  when,  under  the  pressure  of 
finaxicial  necessity,  the  Ministers  began  to  offer  some  resist- 
SLiice  to  the  exorbitant  demands  of  the  priesthood.    On  the 
23rd  of  May  the  King  signed  an  edict  restoring  all  monasteries 
tliroughout  Spain,  and  reinstating  them  in  their  lands.    On 
'tlie  24th  of  June  the  clergy  were  declared  exempt  from  taxa- 
t:ion.       On  the  21st  of  July  the  Church  won  its  crowning 
t:xiumph  in  the  re-establishment  of  the  Inquisition.     In  the 
j:riea.ntinie  the  army  was  left  without  pay,  in  some  places 
actually  without  food.    The  country  was  at  the  mercy  of 
|:>^Lnds  of  giierillas,  who,  since  the  disappearance  of  the  enemy, 
]3^d   turned  into  common  brigands,  and  preyed  upon  their 
^y^wM  countrymen.    Commerce  was  extinct ;  agriculture  aban- 
^^Dned  ;  innumerable  villages  were  lying  in  ruins;  the  popula- 
^i^4Dn  was  barbarised  by  the  savage  warfare  with  which  for 
,^^ars  past  it  had  avenged  its  own  sufferings  upon  the  invader, 
all  the  countries  of  Europe,  Spain  was  the  one  in  which 
lC  events  of  the  Revolutionary  epoch  seemed  to  have  left  an 
5  fTect  most  nearly  approaching  to  unmixed  evil. 

In  comparison  with  the  reaction  in  the  Spanish  Peninsula 

tine  reaction  in  France  was  sober  and  dignified.    Louis  XVIII. 

^^ATSkS  at  least  a  scholar  and  a  man  of  the  world. 

I  -a    the    old    days,  among    companions    whose    ^**fJ2i^"  "* 

•n3,ines  were  now  almost  forgotten,  he  had  re- 

"v-elled  in  Voltaire  and  dallied  with  the  fashionable  Liberalism 

of  the  time.     In  his  exile  he  had  played  the  king  with  some 

dignity;  he  was  even  believed  to  have  learnt  some  political 

^*^isdom  by  his  six  years*  residence  in  England.     If  he  had 

Qot  character,!  he  had  at  least  some  tact  and  some  sense  of 

Mainour;  and  if  not  a  profound  philosopher,  he  was  at  least 

^^  accomplished  epicurean.     He  hated  the  zealotry  of  his 

brother,  the  Count  of  Artois.     He  was  more  inclined  to  quiz 

^^e  emigrants  than  to  sacrifice  anything  on  their  behalf ;  and 

Wellington,  S.  D.,  ix.  328. 
^Compare  his  cringing  letter  to  Pichcgru  in  Manuscrtt  de  Loub  XVIil.,  p. 
^  ^ith  hk  answer  in  1797  to  the  Venetian  Senate,  in  Thiers. 
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the  whole  bent  of  his  mind  made  hiin  but  an  insincere  ally 
the  priesthood,  who  indeed  could  hardly  expect  to  enjoy  suC**" 
mn  orgy  in  France  as  their  brethren  were  celebrating  in  ^ai.^^ 
The  King,  however,  was  unable  to  impart  his  own  indifferenc:^ 
to  the  emigrants  who  returned  with  him,  nor  had  he  imagiosMM 
tion  enough  to  identify  himself,  as  King  of  France,  with  ttk^B 
military  glories  of  the  nation  and  with  the  democratic  ann^l 
that  had  won  them.     Louis  held  high  notions  of  the  roys^ 
prerogative  :  this  would  not  In  itself  have  prevented  him  fron"" 
being  a  successful  ruler,  if  he  had  been  capable  of  got-eminf 
In   the   interest   of    the    nation   at    large.      There 
Republicans  remaiaine  in  France ;  the  centralised  institutioiwM 
of  the  Empire  remained  iu  full  vigour;  and  although  the  lasts 
months  of  Napoleon's  rule  had  excited  amonj;  the  educated  ■ 
classes  a  strong  spirit  of  constitutional  opposition,  an  aUe   \ 
and    patriotic    Bourbon    accepting    his    new    position,    and    \ 
wielding  power  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  and  not  of  a 
class,  might  perhaps  have  exercised  an  authority  not  much 
inferior  to  thai  possessed  by  the  Crown  before  1789.     But 
Louis,  though  rational,  was  inexperienced  and  supine.     He    ' 
"was  ready  enough  to  admit  into  his  Ministry  and  to  retain  v&    \ 
administrative  posts  throughout  the  country  men  who  bad 
■erved  under  Napoleon;  hut  when  the  emigrants  and  the   1 
noble&,  led  by  tiie  Count  of  Artois,  pushed  theiaselves  to  the 
front  of  the  public  service,  and  treated  the  restoration  of  Ibc 
Bourbons  as  the  \'ictory  of  their  own  order,  the  King  offered    ' 
but   a   faint   resistance,   and    allowed    the    narrowest    claas- 
intercsts  to  discredit  a  monarchy  whose  own  better  traditions 
identified  it  not  with  an  aristocracy  but  with  the  State. 

The  Constitution  promulgated  by  King  Louis  XVIIl.  on 
the  4th  of  June,  1814,  and  known  as  the  Charta,*  was  well 

received  by  the  French  nation.  Though  far  less 
Tbc  Clwru.      liberal  than  the  Constitution  accepted  by  Louis 

XVI.  in  1791.  it  gave  to  the  French  a  measure  of 
representative  government  to  which  they  had  been  strangers 
under  Napoleon.  It  created  two  legislative  chambers,  the 
Upper  House  consisting  of  peers  who  were  nominated  by  the 
Crown  at  its  pleasure,  whether  for  tifc-pecrases  or  hereditary 
dignity ;  the  Lower  House  formed  by  national  election,  but  by 
election  restricted  by  so  high   a  property .qualificationt  that 

•  Minitn-r.  )  Juin.    BriiiJi  'nd  Foieign  Suit  Papera.  jSij-m.  u.  gOa. 

t  ThepaymeiiioIiCijpccaiuiuiiiiiilinct  tuu.    MDMMcniJd  bi  ekcidl  wta 
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one  person  in  two  hundred  possessed  a  vote.    The  Crown 
to  itself  the  sole  p.)wer  of  proposing  laws.     In  spite 
this  serious  limitation  of  the  competence  of  the  two  houses, 
tJ^^  Lower  Chamber  possessed,  in  its  right  of  refusing  taxes 
^Md  of  discussing  and  rejecting  all  measures  laid  before  it,  a 
^^ality  of  power  such  as  no  representative  body  had  possessed 
%X^  France    since    the    beginning    of   the    Consulate.      The 
I*4apoleonic  nobility  was  placed  on  an  equality  with  the  old 
s^oblesse  of  France,  though  neither  enjoyed,  as  nobles,  any- 
-t^tiing  more  than  a  titular  distinction.*     Purchasers  of  landed 
property  sold  by  the  State  since  the  beginning  of  the  Revolu- 
tion were  guaranteed  in  their  possessions.    The  principles  of 
religious  freedom,  of  equality  before  the  law,  and  of  the 
2Lclmissibility  of  all  classes  to  public  employment,  which  had 
talten  such  deep  root  during  the  Republic  and  the  Empire, 
'^^^ere  declared  to  form  part  of  the  public  law  of  France  ;  and 
^y  the  side  of  these  deeply-cherished  rights  the  Charta  of 
*^ing  Louis  XVIIL  placed,  though  in  a  qualified  form,  the 
loQg.forgotten  principle  of  the  freedom  of  the  Press. 

Under  such  a  Constitution  there  was  little  room  for  the 
^*^  noblesse  to  arrogate  to  itself  any  legal  superiority  over 
*^e  mass   of   the   French  nation.      What   was 
^^Jiting  in  law  might,  however,  in  the  opinion  of       Encroadi. 
*^^  Count  of  Artois  and  his  friends,  be  effected       Nobles. 
.j^  administration.      Of  all  the  institutions  of 

^^cethe  most  thoroughly  national  and  the  most  thoroughly 

^niocratic  was  the   army ;    it  was  accordingly  against  the 

^^*>ny  that  the  noblesse  directed  its  first  eflforts.     Financial 

j^^culties  made  a  large  reduction  in   the  forces  necessary. 

^^  ^^orteen  thousand  officers  and   sergeants  were  accordingly 

^^^missed  on  half-pay;   but  no  sooner  had  this  measure  of 

T'^t)nomy  been  effected  than  a  multitude  of  emigrants  who  had 

^^Tved  against  the   Republic  in  the  army  of  the  Prince  of 

^^^Dnd6  or  in  La  Vend6e  were  rewarded  with  all  degrees  of 

^^ilitary  rank.     Naval  officers  who  had  quitted  the  service  of 

^"ance  and  entered  that  of  its  enemies  were  reinstated  with 

^^  rank  which  they  had   held    in    foreign  navies.f      The 

WH  pay  £^  per  annum  in  direct  taxes,— so  large  a  sum,  that  the  Charta  pto- 
fisr  the  case  of  there  not  being  fifty  persons  in  a  department  cligtb'e. 
Fourteen  out  of  Napoleon's  twenty  marshals  and  three-firths  of  his  Senators 
ctUcd  to  the  Chamber  of  Peers.    The  names  of  the  excluded  Senator*  will  be 
ia  VauUbelle,  ii.  loo ;  bat  the  reader  must  not  uke  A^aulabelle's  history  for 
**»<*«  than  a  collection  of  party-legendii. 
^  Ordonaance,  in  M^mUtur^  a6  MaU 
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tricolor,  under  which  every  bailie  of  France  had  been  foof^ 
firom  Jemappes  to   Muiittnarlre,  was  superseded  by  the  while 
flag  of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  under  which  no  living  soldier 
had  marched  to  victory.     General   Dupont,  known  only  t^ 
bis  capitutation  at  Baylen  in  iSoS,  was  appointed  Minister  of 
WftT.     The  Imperial  Guard  was  removed  from  service  at  tM 
Palace,  aod  the  so-called   Military   Household  of  the  oH 
Bourbon    monarchy   revived,   with    the    privileges   and  U" 
insignia  belonging  to  the  period  before   1775.      V'oung  nobif* 
who  had  never  seen  a  shot  fired  crowded  into  this  favoui** 
csips,  where  the  musketeer   and   (he  trooper  held  the  I**;*. 
and  the  pay  of  a  lieutenant  in  the  army.    While  in  e*'*'" 
village  of  France  some  battered  soldier  of  Napoleon  cui**^ 
the  Government  that  had  driven  him  from  bis  comrades,  *-, 
Court  revived  at  Paris  all  the  details  of  military  ceremon-* 
that  could  be  gathered  from  old  almanacks,  from  the  record 
of  court -tailors,  and  from  the  memories  of  decayed  gallanp 
As  if  to   convince   the   public   that   nothing   had   happen^ 
during   the    last    twenty-two    years,  the   aged    Marquis  d5 
Chansenets,  who  had  been  Governor  of  the  Tuileries  on  tbt 
loth  of  August,  1792,  and  had  then  escaped  by  biding  amoni 
the  bodies  of  the  dead,*  resumed  his  place  at  the  head  of  th< 
officers  of  the  Palace. 

These  were  but  petty  triumphs  for  the  emigrants  and 
nobles,  but  they  were  sufficient  to  make  the  restored  monarcbj 
unpopular.    Equally  injurious  was  their  behaviour  in  insulting 
the  families  of  Napoleon's  generals,  in  persecuting  men  wbc 
had  taken  part  in  the  great  moveinent  of  1789,  and  in  intioii- 
dating  the  peasant -owners  of  land  that  bad  been  confiscated 
and  sold  by  (he  Stale.     Nor  were  the  priesthood 
EneroKh-      backward  in  discrediting    the    Government   ol 
d^^.°         Louis  XVIII.  in  the  service  of  their  own  order. 
It  might  be  vain  to  think  of  recovering  the  Church- 
lands,  or  of  introducing  (he  Inquisition  into  France,  but  the 
Court  might  at  least  be  brought  to  invest  itself  with  the  odoui 
of  sanctity,  and  the  parish-priest  might  be  made  as  formidable 
a  person  within  his  own  village  as  the  mayor  or  the  agent  oi 
the  police-minister.     Louis  XV'lll.  was  himself  sceprical  and 
self-indulgent.     This,  however,  did   not  prevent  him  firom 

beuitifb]  iiDd  coungeoiu  Gnrc  D^ltyniplc 
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pablishing  a  letter  to  the  Bishops  placing  his  kingdom  under 
the  especial  protection  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  from  escorting 
the  image  of  the  patron-saint  through  the  streets  of  Paris  in  a 
procession  in  which  Marshal  Soult  and  other  regenerate 
Jacobins  of  the  Court  braved  the  ridicule  of  the  populace  by 
acting  as  candle-bearers.  Another  sign  of  the  King's  sub- 
mission to  the  clergy  was  the  publication  of  an  edict  which 
forbade  buying  and  selling  on  Sundays  and  festivals.  What- 
ever the  benefits  of  a  freely-observed  da^y  of  rest,  this  enact- 
ment, which  was  not  submitted  to  the  Chambers,  passed  for  an 
arrogant  piece  of  interference  on  the  part  of  the  clergy  with 
national  habits;  and  while  it  caused  no  inconvenience  to  the 
fi<^h,  it  inflicted  substantial  loss  upon  a  numerous  and  voluble 
^^  of  petty  traders.  The  wrongs  done  to  the  French  nation 
hy  the  priests  and  emigrants  who  rose  to  power  in  18 14  were 
"ideed  the  merest  trifle  in  comparison  with  the 
wrongs  which  it  had  uncomplainingly  borne  at  Growing 
the  hands  of  Napoleon.  But  the  glory  of  the  Bourbons, 
^nipire,  the  strength  and  genius  of  its  absolute 
'^le,  were  gone.  In  its  place  there  was  a  family  which  had 
heen  dissociated  from  France  during  twenty  years,  which  had 
returned  only  to  ally  itself  with  an  unpopular  and  dreaded 
*^e,  and  to  prove  that  even  the  unexpected  warmth  with 
*hich  it  had  been  welcomed  home  could  not  prevent  it  from 
"^ming,  at  the  end  of  a  few  months,  utterly  alien  and 
uninteresting.  The  indifference  of  the  nation  would  not 
hive  endangered  the  Bourbon  monarchy  if  the  army  had 
*^^  won  over  by  the  King.  But  here  the  Court  had  excited 
*he  bitterest  enmity.  The  accord  which  for  a  moment  had 
*^^ed  possible  even  to  Republicans  of  the  type  of  Camot 
had  vanished  at  a  touch.*  Rumours  of  military  conspiracies 
S^w  stronger  with  every  month.  Wellington,  now  British 
Ambassador  at  Paris,  warned  his  Government  of  the  changed 
feeling  of  the  capital,  of  the  gatherings  of  disbanded  officers, 
^  possible  attacks  upon  the  Tuileries.  **  The  truth  is,"  he 
^ote,"that  the  King  of  France  without  the  army  is  no  King." 
Wellington  saw  the  more  immediate  danger :  f  he  failed  to  see 

CvQoc,  M^moire  adress^  au  Roi,  p.  ao. 
.  t  W^ington  Despatches,  xii.  248.  On  the  ground  of  his  ready-money  dealings, 
**  °tt  been  supposed  that  Wellington  understood  the  French  people.  On  the 
''II^^Ti  he  often  showed  great  want  of  insight,  both  in  his  acts  and  in  bis  opinions, 
^»>oi  thefiner^  mn]  therefore  n»ore  statesmanlike,  sympathies  were  in  question,  'llius, 
n  ^  ddk«tt  position  of  embassador  of  a  victorious  power  and  counsellor  of  a 
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v*ic  end  of  September  the  centre 
to  Vienna.     The  grt 
Congress  of        long  delayed,  was 

Vienna,  Sept.,      ^  r  r»         •       ai_ 

1814.  Czar  of  Russia,  the 

Bavaria,  and  Wiirte 
statesmen  of  eminence  in  Europe 
peror  Francis  and  his  Minister, 
common  consent  the  presidency  of 
Lord    Castlereagh    represented    £ 
France.    RasumofTsky  and  other  R 
under  the  immediate  directions  of  ti 
occasions  even  entered  into  personal 
Ministers  of  the  other  Powers.    Hare 
what  freer  relation  to  King  Frederi 
present,  but  without  official  place,    "i 
and  attaches  of  the  greater  Courts,  ad 
princes  and  the  representatives  who 
Powers,  or  from  communities  which 
any  political  existence  at  all,  crowc 
to  relieve  the  antagonisms  which    1 
clearly  into  view,  Mettemich  deterc 
visitors  in  the  most  magnificent  fash 
Austrian  State  was  bankrupt,  and  in  s< 
were  severely  suffering,  a  sum  of  ab 
for  some  time  devoted  to  this  purpos 
the  gaieties  of  Mettemich  were  emul 
the  guardians  of  Europe  enjoyed   o 


dynasty,  he  bitterly  -'^ 
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together  a  succession  of  ffttes,  banquets,  dances,  and  excursions, 
varied,  through  the  zeal  of  Talleyrand  to  Ingratiate  himself 
with  his  new  master,  by  a  Mass  of  great  solemnity  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI.*  One  incident 
%hts  the  faded  and  insipid  record  of  vanished  pageants  and 
defunct  gallantries.  Beethoven  was  in  Vienna.  The  Govem- 
nient  placed  the  great  Assembly-rooms  at  his  disposal,  and 
enabled  the  composer  to  gratify  a  harmless  humour  by  sending 
uivitations  in  his  own  name  to  each  of  the  Sovereigns  and 
S^dees  then  in  Vienna.  Much  personal  homage,  some 
substantial  kindness  from  these  gaudy  creatures  of  the  hour, 
niade  the  period  of  the  Congress  a  bright  page  in  that 
''ayward  and  afflicted  life  whose  poverty  has  enriched 
'^kind  with  such  immortal  gifts. 

The  Congress  had  need  of  its  distractions,  for  the  difii- 

^ties  which  faced  it  were  so  great  that,  even  after  the 

^'^val  of  the  Sovereigns,  it  was  found  necessary 

'°  postpone  the  opening  of  the  regular  sittings    '''*l'*r*?* 

•^til  November.     By  the  secret  articles  of  the    Powen. 

'^^s.ce  of  Paris,  the  Allies  had  reserved  to  them- 

^'^es  the  disposal  of  all  vacant  territory,  although  their 

^^clusions  required  to  be  formally  sanctioned  by  the  Con- 

^^ss  at  large.    The  Mmisters  of  Austria,  England,  Prussia, 

^'^^    Russia  accordingly  determined  at  the  outset  to  decide 

^^O  all  territorial  questions  among  themselves,  and  only 

fter  their  decisions  were  completely  formed  to  submit  them 

^^  France  and  the  other  Powers.f    Talleyrand,  on  hearing  of 

^s  arrangement,  protested  that  France  itself  was  now  one 

^*  tt^e  Allies,  and  demanded  that  the  whole  body  of  European 

^^tes  should  at  once  meet  in  open  Congress.     The  four 

Jr^^J^s  held  to  their  determination,  and  began  their  pre- 

^'^ixiary  sittings  without  Talleyrand.     But  the  French  states- 

^^^^O.  had,  under  the  form  of  a  paradox,  really  stated  the  true 

I^^itical  situation.     The  greater    Powers    were    so    deeply 

^^i<fled  in  their  aims  that  their  old  bond  of  common  interest, 

^^  interest  of  union  against  France,  was  now  less  powerful 

^    -A  good  English  account  of  Vienna  during  the  Congress  will  be  found  in 
'^r:ak.-veU  in  Hungary/'  by  Dr.  R.  Bright,  the  eminent  physician.     His  visit  to 
^^l>oleon's  son,  then  a  chUd  five  years  old,  is  described  in  a  passage  of  singular 
^^ly  and  pathos. 

"%■    British  and  Foreign  State  Papers,  i8i4-r5,  p.  554,  seq.      Talleyrand  et  Loub 
XVIII.,  p.  ,3.     Kluber,  ix.   167.     Seeley's  Stein,  iii.  348.     Gentz,    D^pacbet 
Vu6diu«,  I X07.    Records:  CSOiitiBent,  toL  7,  Oct.  3. 
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..^v  r  ranee  by  tlie  sule  of  two  ( 
the  two  others.     Tlio   course  of  c\ 
the  design  of  the  Minister:    Talle 
liis  plan  with  an  ability  which,  but 
Napoleon  from  Elba,  would  have  le 
the  arbiter  and  the  leading  Power  of 
Since  the  Russian  victories  of  1811 
had  made  no  secret  of  his  intent! 

Kingdom  and  a  Polish  n; 
quSn.        o^er  designs  of  this  pi 

bined  a  keen  desire  foi 
with  a  real  generosity  of  feeling.     Ale 
sincere  in  his  wish  not  only  to  make  th( 
but  to  give  them  a  Parliament  and  a  fr 
King  of  Poland,  however,  was  to  be  no 
but  Alexander  himself:  although  the  £ 
chief  if  not  the  sole  component  of  the  pr 
had  belonged  to  Austria  and  Prussia  aftc 
Poland,  and  extended  into  the  heart  of  th 
Alexander  insisted  on  his  anxiety  to  at 
Catherine  in  dismembering  Poland :  the 
was  to  be  made  at  the  sole  cost  of  those 
allowed  to  share  the  booty.    Among  the 
the   Ministry  of   Great  Britain   would 
Polish  State  established  in    a    really 
failing  this,  it  desired  that  the  Duchy  < 
divided,  as  formerly,  between  Austria  a 
nich  was  anxious  that  the  fot^- 
should  not  f«" 
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i^iUtion  likely  to  be  produced  by  a  Polish  Parliament  among 
all  Poles  outside  the  new  State.  King  Frederick  William, 
bowever,  was  unaccustomed  to  dispute  the  wishes  of  his  ally ; 
>nd  the  Czar^s  offer  of  Saxony  in  substitution  for  Warsaw 
save  to  the  Prussian  Ministers,  who  were  more  in  earnest 
^  their  master,  at  least  the  prospect  of  receiving  a  valu- 
able equivalent  for  what  they  might  surrender. 

fiy  the  Treaty  of  Kalisch,  made  when  Prussia  united  its 
anns  with  those  of  Russia  against  Napoleon  (Feb.  27th,  1813), 
^  Czar  had  undertaken  to  restore  the  Prussian  monarchy  to 
^  extent  equal  to  that  which  it  had  possessed 
^  1805.    It  was  known  before  the  opening  of       ^"*?_ 

^t  "  to  question. 

"Jc  Congress  that  the  Czar  proposed  to  do  this 
by  handing  over  to  King  Frederick  William   the  whole  of 
^ony,  whose  Sovereign,  unlike  his  colleagues  in  the  Rhenish 
Confederacy,  had  supported  Napoleon  up  to  his  final  over- 
^^w  at  Leipzig.    Since  that  time  the  King  of  Saxony  had 
j^n  held  a  prisoner,  and  his  dominions  had  been  occupied 
^y  the  Allies.    The  Saxon  question  had  thus  already  gained 
^^  attention  of  all  the  European  Governments,  and  each  of 
J^^^  Ministers  now  at  Vienna  brought  with  him  some  more  or 
•^Ss  distinct  view  upon  the  subject.     Castlcreagh,  who  was 
^structed  to  foster  the  union  of  Prussia  and  Austria  against 
-Alexander's  threatening  ambition,  was  willing  that  Prussia 
should  annex  Saxony  if  in  return  it  would  assist  him  in  keep- 
ing Russia  out  of  Warsaw  :♦  Mettemich  disliked  the  annexa- 
tion,  but    offered    no    serious    objection,   provided    that  in 
Western  Germany  Prussia  would  keep  to  the  north  of  the 
Main:    Talleyrand  alone  made  the  defence  of  the  King  of 
Saxony  the  very  centre  of  his  policy,  and  subordinated  all 
other  aims  to  this.    His  instructions,  like  those  of  Castlereagh, 
gave  priority  to  the  Polish  question  ;f   but  Talleyrand  saw 
that  Saxony,  not  Poland,  was  the  lever  by  which  he  could 
throw  half  of  Europe  on  to  the  side  of  France ;  and  before 
the  four  Allied  Courts  had  come  to  any  single  conclusion,  the 
French  statesman  had  succeeded,  on  what  at  first  passed  for 
a  subordinate  point,  in  breaking  up  thoir  c  )iicort. 

For  a  while  the  Ministers  of  Austria,  Priis5ia,  and  England 
appeared  to  be  acting  in  hannony;  and  throughout  the 
month  of  October  all  three  endeavoured  to  shake  the  purpose 

*  Wellingtoa,  S.  D.,  ix.  34a    Records :  Continent,  vol.  7,  Oct.  9, 14. 
t  Talleyrand,  p.  74.    Records,  id.,  Oct.  34,  35. 
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of  AlMander  regarding  Warsaw*  Talleyrand,  howe\-« 
foresaw  that  the  efforts  of   Prussia  in   this   directiun   woul 

not  last  very  Ions',  a"d  he  wrote  to  Louis  XVII 
Tallcrnod'i  asking  for  his  permission  to  niAke  a  definite  ofTi 
Saioo}.  of  armed  assistance  to  Austria  in  case  of  neei 

Events  toolc  the  turn  which  Talleyrand  expectei 
Early  in  No*'ember  the  King  of  Prussia  completely  j-ielded  t 
Alexander,  and  ordered  !'  '  berg  to  withdraw  his  oppos 
tion  to  the   Russian   proj&  it  cltemich  thus  found  himse 

Abandoned  on  the  Polish  question  by  Prussia ;  and  at  ili 
same  moment  the  answer  of  King  Louis  XVIII.  arrived,  an 
enabled  Talleyrand  to  assure  the  Austrian  Minister  tliai, 
resistance  to  Russia  and  Prussia  should  become  necessary,  h 
might  count  on  the  support  of  a  French  army.  Melternic 
now  completely  changed  his  position  on  the  Saxoo  questioi 
and  wrote  to  fiardenberg  (Dec.  10)  stating  that,  inasmuch  a 
Prussia  had  chosen  to  sacrifice  Warsaw,  the  Empero 
Francis  absolutely  forbade  the  aniieiiatioo  of  more  than 
fifth  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony.  Castlereagh,  disgaste 
with  the  obstinacy  of  Russia  and  the  subserviency  of  Kin 
Frederick  William,  forgave  Talleyrand  for  not  suppoTtin 
him  earlier,  and  cordially  entered  into  this  new  plan  fb 
thwarting  the  Northern  Powers.  The  leading  member  of  th 
late  Rhenish  Confederacy,  the  King  of  Bavaria,  threw  himsel 
with  eagerness  into  the  struggle  against  Prussia  and  agains 
German  unity.  In  proportion  as  Stein  and  the  patriots  0 
1813  urged  the  cbi[[is  of  German  nationality  under  Prussia] 
leadership  against  the  forfeited  rights  of  a  Court  which  hw 
always  served  on  Napoleon's  side,  the  politicians  of  tb 
Rhenish  Confederacy  declaimed  against  the  ambition  and  tbi 
Jacobinism  of  Prussia,  and  called  upon  Europe  to  defend  thi 
united  principles  of  hereditary  right  and  of  national  independ 
ence  in  the  person  of  the  King  of  Saxony. 

Talleyrand'sohjectwasatlained.  Hehad isolated  RussiaaDi 
Prussia,  and  had  drawn  to  his  own  side  not  only  England  an< 

Austria  but  the  whole  body  of  the  minor  Gennai 
iSiSSLcv        Slates.     Nothing  was  wanting  but  a  phrase,  o 

an  idea,  which  should  consecrate  the  new  leagw 

in  the  opinion  of  Europe  as  a  league  of  principle,  and  bin< 

the  Allies,  in  matters  still  remaining  open,  to  the  suppor 

of  the  interests  of  the  House  of  Bourbon.     Talleyrand  hai 

*  WaltiDgion.  3.  D.,  U.  ]}i.    Tullcynnd,  pp.  99,  li,  B},  iDf.    KIDbcr,  vU.  ii. 
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made  his  theory  ready.  In  notes  to  Castlereagh  and 
Metternich,*  he  declared  that  the  whole  drama  of  the  last 
twenty  years  had  been  one  great  struggle  between  revolution 
and  established  right,  a  struggle  at  first  between  Republicanism . 
and  Monarchy,  afterwards  between  usurping  dynasties  and 
le^timate  dynasties.  The  overthrow  of  Napoleon  had  been 
the  victory  of  the  principle  of  legitimacy ;  the  task  of  England 
and  Austria  was  now  to  extend  the  work  of  restitution  to  all 
Hurope,  and  to  defend  the  principle  against  new  threatened 
^&S*"«ssions.  In  the  note  to  Castlereagh,  Talleyrand  added  a 
practical  corollary.  "  To  finish  the  revolution,  the  principle 
of  legitimacy  must  triumph  without  exception.  The  kingdom 
of  Saxony  must  be  preserved ;  the  kingdom  of  Naples  must 
return  to  its  legitimate  king." 

As  an  historical  summary  of  the  Napoleonic  wars,  Talley- 
rand's doctrine  was  baseless.  No  one  but  Pitt  had  cared 
about  the  fate  of  the  Bourbons ;  no  one  would 

All* 

have  hesitated  to  make  peace  with  Napoleon,  if    aga^"i* Russia 

Napoleon  would  have  accepted  terms  of  peace.    *"**  Prussia, 

iiie  manifesto  was  not,  however,   m tended  to 

ineet  a  scientific  criticism.     In  the  English  Foreign  Office  it 

was  correctly  described  as  a  piece  of  drollery ;  and  Mettemich 

^^   too  familiar  with  the  language  of  principles  himself 

^0  attach  much  meaning  to  it  in  the  mouth  of  anyone  else. 

Talleyrand,    however,    kept    a    grave    countenance.      With 

^wmitable  composure  the  old  Minister  of  the  Directory  wrote 

Louis  XVIII.  lamenting  that  Castlereagh  did  not  appear  to 

^^^  niuch  about  the  principle  of  legitimacy,  and  in  fact  did 

°ot  quite  comprehend  it ;  t  and  he  added  his  fear  that  this 

rooraj  dimness  on  the  part  of  the  English  Minister  arose  from 

^  dealing  of  his  countrymen  with  Tippoo  Sahib.     But  for 

''^ope  at  large, — for  the  English  Liberal  party,  who  looked 

^^  the  Saxons  and  the  Prussians  as  two  distinct  nations, 

Pj      ^or  the  Tories,  who  forgot  that  Napoleon  had  made  the 

.  ^^tor  of  Saxony  a  king ;  for  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  who 

^    no  wish  to  see  the  Prussian  frontier  brought  nearer  to 

^^ue ;  above  all,  for  the  minor  German  courts  who  dreaded 

^^^  approach  towards  German  unity, — Talle5n:and's  watch^ 

^^^<J  was  the  best  that  could  have  been  invented.      Hia 


*  British  and  Foreign  State  Papen,  z8f4'i5,  p.  814.    Kldber,  vii.  6i. 
t  Talleyrand,  p.  s8z. 


It    would    perhaps   be    unfair   to 
believe   that    he    actually   desired    t« 
gigantic  scale.     Talleyr 

Compromise  «  i  r  r 

on  Polish  leon,  a  love  for  war  for  i 

and  Saxon  ^^s  rather  to  raise  Fran 

questionSi 

conquered  and  isolated 
with  allies;  to  make  the  House  of  Bou 
of  a  policy  interesting  to  a  great  part  c 
thus  undone  the  worst  results  of  Ns 
to  some  future  complication  for  the  re 
the  frontier  of  the  Rhine.     Nor  was 
policy  adopted  solely  as  the  instrumen 
He  appears  to  have  had  a  true  sense  of  t 
to  transform  Germany  into  a  great  mil 
policy  of  alliance  with  Austria  and  pn 
States  which  he  pursued   in   1814  waf 
advocated  throughout  his  career.      Tl 
secret  treaty  of  January  3rd   marked 
of  his  plans.    France  was  forthwith  adn: 
hitherto  known  as  that  of  the  Four  Coui 
its  influence  visibly  affected  the  action  0 
reports  of  the  secret  treaty  having  rea( 
diately  after  its  signature.!    The  spirit 
began  to  animate  the  Congress.    Alexar 
a  virtual  decision  in  his  favour  on  the  F 
abated  somethinsr  of  ^^-^    ' 

cVtm  — - 
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°;  Silesia.*    This  was  little  for  Alexander  to  abandon ;  on 
^^  Saxon  question  the  allies  of  Talleyrand  gained  most  that 
l^^y  demanded.    The  King  of  Saxony  was  restored  to  his 
^'^one,  and  permitted  to  retain  Dresden  and  about  half  of  his 
dominions.     Prussia  received  the  remainder.     In  lieu  of  a 
^^her  expansion  in  Saxony,  Prussia  was  awarded 
^^rritory  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  which,    Prussia  gains 
^ith  its  recovered  Westphalian  provinces,  re-    Piovince*. 
stored  the  monarchy  to  an  area  and  population 
equal  to  that  which  it   had  possessed  in   1805.      But  the 
dominion  given  to  Prussia  beyond  the  Rhine,  though  con- 
sidered at  the  time  to  be  a  poor  equivalent  for  the  second 
half  of  Saxony,  was  in  reality  a  gift  of  far  greater  value.     It 
made  Prussia,  in  defence  of  its  own  soil,  the  guardian  and 
bulwark  of  Germany  against  France.     It  brought  an  element 
into  the  life  of  the  State  in  striking  contrast  with  the  aris- 
tocratic and  Protestant  type  predominant  in  the  older  Prus- 
sian provinces,— a  Catholic  population,  liberal  in  its  political 
opinions,  and  habituated  by  twenty  years'  union  with  France 
to  the  democratic  tendencies  of  French  social  life.     It  gave  to 
Prussia  something  more  in  common  with  Bavaria  and  the 
South,  and  qualified  it,  as  it  had  not  been  qualified  before, 
for  its  future  task  of  uniting  Germany  under  its  own  leader- 
ship. 

The  Polish  and  Saxon  difficulties,  which  had  threatened 
the  peace  of  Europe,  were  virtually  settled  before  the  end 
of  the  month  of  January.    Early  in  February  Lord  Castlereagh 
left  Vienna,  to  give  an  account  of  his  labours  and  to  justify 
his  policy  before  the  English  House  of  Commons.     His  place 
at  the  Congress  was  taken  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington^    There 
remained  the  question  of  Naples,  the  formation  of  a  Federal 
Constitution   for  Germany,   and   several  matters    of    minor 
political  importance,  none   of  which  endangered   the  good 
understanding  of  the  Powers.     Suddenly  the  action  of  the 
Congress  was  interrupted  by  the  most  startling 
intelligence.    On  the  night  of  March  6th  Metter-     Napoleon 
nich  was  roused  from  sleep  to  receive  a  despatch    FcbTaa. 
informing  him  that  Napoleon  had  quitted  Elba. 
The  news  had  taken  eight  days  to  reach  Vienna.     Napoleon 
had  set  sail  on  the  26th  of  February.     In  the  silence  of  his 

*  British  and  Foreign  State  Papers,  1814-15,  p.  64a.      Seeley's  Stein,  iii.  303, 
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odle  he  had  watohed  the  progress  of  events  in  France:  *'' 
had  convinced  himself  of  the  sJrength  of  the  popular  reac""' 
against  the  priests  and  eraigranta ;  and  the  latest  intelligeo'^ 
which  he  had  received  from  Vienna  led  him  to  believe  tb* 
the  CongrcES  itself  was  on  the  point  of  breaking  up.  Tb^ 
was  at  least  same  chance  of  success  in  sn  attempt  to  reg^ 
his  throne ;  and,  the  decision  once  formed,  Napoleon  execu*- ' 

it  with  characteristic  and'"" d  despatch.    Talleyrand,   * 

hearing  that  Napoleon  h  Elba,  declared  that  he  wotJ 

only  cross  into  Italy  ancj  uiere  raise  the  standard  of  Itali' 

independence;  instead  of  doing  this,  Napoleon  made  straig" 

for   France,  with   the   whole    of  bis   guard,   eleven  hundrtf 

in  number,  embarked  on  a  Uttle  Qotilla  of  seven  ships.    Tf 

voyage  lasted  three  days ;  no  French  or  Englia 

Linds  in       vessels   capable   of  offering   resistance   met    tb 

Marii.      squadron.     On    the    ist    of    March    Napoleo 

landed  at  Ibe  bay  of  Jouan,  three  miles  to  th 

■west  of  Antibea.     A  detachment  of  his  guards  called  upon  th 

commandant  of  Antibcs  to  deliver  up  the  town  to  the  Em 

peror;  the  commandant  refused,  and  the  troops  bivoaackei 

that  evening,  with  Napoleon  among  (hem,  in  the  olive-wood 

by  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Before  daybreak  began  the  march  that  was  to  end  ii 
Paris.  Instead  of  following  the  coast  road  of  Provence 
which  would  have  brought  him  to  Toulon  and  Marseilles 
where  most  of  the  population  were  fiercely 
"recS)™  Royalist,*  and  where  Massena  and  other  grea 
officers  might  have  offered  resistance,  Napoleoi 
struck  northwards  into  the  mountains,  intending  to  descent 
upon  Lyons  by  way  of  Grenoble.  There  were  few  troops  ii 
this  district,  and  no  generals  capable  of  influencing  them 
The  peasantry  of  Dauphin^  were  in  great  part  holders  of  lane 
that  had  been  taken  from  the  Church  and  the  nobles :  the] 
were  exasperated  against  the  Bourbons,  and,  like  th( 
pleasantry  of  France  generally,  they  identified  the  glory  o; 
the  country  which  they  loved  with  the  name  and  the  persoi 
of  Napoleon.  As  the  little  band  penetrated  into  the  moim 
tains  the  villagers  thronged  around  them,  and  by  oRerinf 

'  Chienr,  bui   noi   aliOKtllicr,  beciusc    NipalEgD'i  wu  wkh    England    ha. 

Ttntur  Blan-hg,  p.  ,7,,  and  Kit  unking  picture  of  Marseilles  in  Thiiri,  aviii 
340,  drawn  frofln  tui  tnm  eutf  fVcoUccbau.    Bordeaux  wu  Rojralui  for  the  iaon 
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^"^ir  carts  and  horses  enabled  Napoleon  to  march  continuously 
o^er  steep  and  snowy  roads  at  the  rate  of  forty  miles  a  day. 
^o  troops  appeared  to  dispute  these  mountain  passages :  it 
was  not  until  the  close  of  the  fifth  day*s.march  that  Napoleon's 
nioQnted  guard,  pressing  on  in  front  of  the  marching  column, 
^iicountered,  in  the  village  of  La  Mure,  twenty  miles  south  of 
Grenoble,  a  regiment  of  infantry  wearing  the 
^hite  cockade  of  the  House  of  Bourbon.    The     '^"'*^,!*  ^ 

.  inure 

""^o  bodies  of  troops  mingled  and  conversed  in 

^c  street :  the  officer  commanding  the  royal  infantry  fearing 

the  effect  on  his  men,  led  them  back  on  the  road  towards 

Grenoble.     Napoleon's  lancers  also  retired,  and  the  night 

P^^sed  without  further  communication.      At   noon  on    the 

loIIoMnng  day  the  lancers,  again  advancing  towards  Grenoble, 

'ound  the  infantry  drawn  up  to  defend  the  road.    They  called 

®^*  that  Napoleon  was  at  hand,  and  begged  the  infantry  not 

^^  ftre.    Presently  Napoleon's  column  came  in  sight ;  one  of 

**    aides-de-camp  rode    to    the    front  of    the    royal   troops, 

^^^^'essed  them,  and  pointed  out  Napoleon.    The  re^jiment 

^^®    already  wavering,  the  officer  commanding  had  already 

^^'^H  the  order  of  retreat,  when  the  men  saw  their  Emperor 

^"^^Ticing  towards  them.    They  saw  his  face,  they  heard  his 

oic^  :   in  another  moment  the  ranks  were  broken,  and  the 

^^i«rs  were  pressing  with  shouts  and  tears  round  the  leader 

^^*xi  nature  had  created  with  such  transcendent  capacity  for 

^^»  ^nd  endowed  with  such  surpassing  power  of  attracting  love. 

,       ^'verything  was  decided  by  this  first  encounter.     **  In  six 

^^"^♦^  said  Napoleon,  **  we  shall  be  in  the  Tuileries."    The 

.^^^      pledge  of  victory  came  swiftly.      Colonel 

^y^^^^oyhre,  commander  of  the  7th  Regiment  of    J^'^jJ^^^. 

P  ^     X^ine,  had  openly  declared  for  Napoleon  in 

^^^oble,  and  appeared  on  the  road  at  the  head  of  his  men 

P    ^'^^^  hours  after  the  meeting  at  La  Mure.    Napoleon  reached 

^«  ^^oble  the  same  evening.    The  town  had  been  in  tumult 

^^y.    The  Pr6fet  fled:  the  general  in  command  sent  part 

*^is  troops  away,  and  closed  the  gates.     On   Napoleon's 

^^^^ach  the  population  thronged  the  ramparts  with  torches ; 

^  ^SLtes  were  burst  open  ;  Napoleon  was  borne  through  the 

^'^  in  triumph  by  a  wild  and  intermingled  crowd  of  soldiers 

y^^  "Workpeople.    The  whole  mass  of  the  poorer  classes  of 

V    ^^^^^  welcomed  him  with  enthusiasm  :  the  middle  classes, 

*^^^gh  hostile  to  the  Church  and  the   Bourbons,  saw  top 
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clearly  the  dangers  to  France  involved  in  Napoleon's  return 
to  feel  the  same  joy.*  They  remained  in  the  background. 
neither  welcoming  Napoleon  nor  interfering  with  the  welcome 
offered  him  by  others.  Thus  the  night  passed.  On  llie 
morning  of  the  next  day  Napoleon  received  the  magistrate* 
and  priDcipal  inhabitants  of  the  town,  and  addressed  them  in 
terms  which  formed  the  substance  of  every  subsequent 
declaration  of  his  policy.  "  He  '  id  come,"  he  said,  "  to  save 
France  from  the  outr^es  of  Ihi.  .■eturning  nobles ;  to  secure 

to  the  peasant  the  possession  of  his  land  ;  to 
b"i^^ii^.°'    uptio'ii  the  rights  won  in  1789  against  a  minority 

which  sought  to  re-establish  the  privileges  of 
caste  and  the  feudal  burdens  of  the  last  century.  France 
had  made  trial  of  the  Bourbons:  it  had  done  well  to  do  60; 
but  the  experiment  had  failed.  The  Bourbon  monarchy  had 
proved  incapable  of  detaching  itself  from  its  worst  supports, 
the  priests  and  nobles  :  only  tlie  dynasty  which  owed  its 
throne  to  the  Revolution  could  maintain  the  social  work  of 
the  Revolution.  As  for  himself,  he  had  learnt  wisdom  hj 
misfortune.  He  renounced  conquest.  He  should  give  France 
peace  without  and  liberty  within.  He  accepted  the  Treaty  of 
Paris  and  the  frontiers  of  I7g2.  Freed  from  the  necessities 
which  had  forced  him  in  earlier  days  to  found  a  military 
Empire,  he  recognised  and  bowed  to  the  desire  of  the  French 
nation  for  constitutional  government.  He  should  henceforth 
govern  only  as  a  constitutional  sovereign,  and  seek  only  to 
leave  a  constitutional  crown  to  his  son." 

This  language  was  excellently  chosen.     It  satisfied  the 
peasants  and  the  workmen,  who  wished   to   see   the  nobles 

crushed,  and  it  showed  at  least  a  comprehension. 
™iouftUuio!    of  the  feelings  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the 

wealthier  and  more  educated  middle  classes,  the 
longing  for  peace,  and  the  aspiration  towards  political  lil^erty. 
It  was  also  calculated  to  temper  the  unwelcome  Impression 
that  an  exiled  ruler  was  treing  forced  upon  France  by  the 
soldiery.  The  military  movement  was  indeed  overwhelmingly 
decisive,  yet  the  popular  movement  was  scarcely  less  so. 
The  Royalists  were  furious,  but  impotent  to  act ;  thoughtful 
men  in  all  classes  held  back,  with  sad  apprehensions  of 
returning    war  and    calamity  ;f    but    from   the   time    when 
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Napoleon  left  Grenoble,  the  nation  at  large  was  on  his  side. 

There  was  nowhere  an  effective  centre  of  resistance.    The 

Pr6fets  and  other  civil  officers  appointed  under  the  Empire 

still  for  the  most  part  held  their  posts ;  they  knew  themselves 

to  be  threatened  by  the  Bourbonist  reaction,  but  they  had 

not  yet  been  displaced ;  their  professions  of  loyalty  to  Louis 

XVIII.  were  forced,  their  instincts  of  obedience  to  their  old 

master,  even  if  they  wished  to  have  done  with  him  profound. 

From  this  class,  whose  cowardice  and  servility  find  too  many 

parallels  in  history,*  Napoleon  had  little  to  fear.    Among  the 

marshals  and  higher  officers  charged  with  the  defence  of 

the  monarchy,  those  who  sincerely  desired    to    serve    the 

Bourbons  found  themselves  powerless  in  the  midst  of  their 

^oops.    Macdonald,  who  commanded  at  Lyons,  had  to  fly 

^om  his  men,  in  order  to  escape  being  made  a  prisoner.    The 

Count  of  Artois,  who  had  come  to  join  him,  discovered  that 

^e  only  service  he  could  render  to  the  cause  of  his  family 

^*as  to  take  himself  out  of  sight.     Napoleon  entered  Lyons 

°Q  the  loth  of  March,  and  now  formally  resumed  his  rank 

*Qd    functions  as    Emperor.      His    first  edicts 

^newed  that  appeal  to  the  ideas  and  passions    Napoi«)n 

^^  the  Revolution  which  had  been  the  key-note    March  10. 

^^     every  one  of   his    public    utterances    since 

leaving  Elba.    Treating  the  episode  of  Bourbon  restoration 

^^  null  and  void,  the  edicts  of  Lyons  expelled  from  France 

every  emigrant  who  had  returned  without  the  permission  of 

*«^e  Republic  or  the  Emperor ;  they  drove  from  the  army  the 

^nole  mass  of  officers  intruded  by  the  Government  of  Louis 

^^IIL;     they    invalidated    every    appointment    and    every 

dismissal  made  in  the  magistracy  since  the  ist  of  April,  1814  ; 

^^,  reverting  to  the  law  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  of  1789, 

^^olished  all  nobility  except  that  which  had  been  conferred 

y  tbe  Emperor  himself. 

B'rom  this  time  all  was  over.     Marshal  Ney,  who  had  set 
^^^    from   Paris  protesting  that    Napoleon   de- 
^i^-cd  to  be  confined  in  an  iron  cage,t  found,    Marshal  Ney. 
^^^n  at  some  distance  from  Lyons,  that  the  nation 

See  their  contemptible  addresstes,  as  well  as  those  of  the  army,  in  the  Moniteur, 
^'^^"^  the  soth  to  the  Z9th  of  March  to  Louis  XVIII.,  from  the  37th  onwards  to 
'**Polcoa 

^  /.«.,  Because  he  had  abused  his  liberty.  On  Key's  trial  two  courtiers  allesed 
t\iat  ^^y  g^  i^g  it  woui  J  bring  back  Napoleon  in  an  iron  cage."  Ney  contradac|ed 
*^****U    Proc^  de  Ney,  il  105,  113. 
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and  army  were  on  the  side  of  the  Emperor,  and  proclaio 
his  own  adherence  to  hitn  in  an  address  to  his  troops.  1 
two  Chambers  of  Legislature,  which   had   been   prorogn 

were  summoned  by  King  Louis  XVIIL  as  ac 
''^'pliS'*"    **  *^^  news  of  Napoleon's  landing  reached  I 

capital.  The  Chambers  met  on  the  13th 
March.  The  constitutionalist  party,  though  they  had  oppot 
various  measures  f'  "'  '  lis'  Government  as  reactiona 
were  sincerely  lo  Charta,  and  hastened,  in  I 

cause   of  cooBtitul.^i  ,y,   to   offer   to  the    King   th 

cordial  support  in  r<  Jonapartc's  military  despotis 

The  King  came  down  .  Legislative  Chamber,  and,  in 

scene  concerted  with  hi  ler,  the  Count  of  Artois,  mai 

with  great  dramatic  e>i  declaration  of  fidelity  to  t 

Constitution.     Lafayette  :he  chiefs  of  the  Parliamenta 

Liberals  hoped  to  raise lident  force  from  the  Natioi 

Guard  of  Paris  to  hold  Napoleon  in  check.  The  projei 
however,  came  to  nought.  The  National  Guard,  whii 
represented  the  middle  classes  of  Paris,  was  decidedly 
favour  of  the  Charta  and  Constitutional  Govemment ;  but 
had  no  leaders,  no  fighting- organisation,  and  no  milhs 
spirit.  The  regnlar  troops  who  were  sent  out  agaii 
Napoleon  mounted  the  tricolor  as  soon  as  they  were  * 
of  sight  of  Paris,  and  joined  their  comrades.  The  courtm 
passed  from  threats  to  consternation  and  helplessness. 

the  night  of  March  igth  Kirg  Louis  fled  from  ' 
N»P"'™,  Tuileries.  Napoleon  entered  the  capital  * 
MaKh  ».       next   evening,  welcomed   with   acclamations 

the  soldiers  and  populace,  but  not  with  tl 
general  rejoicing  which  had  met  him  at  Lyons,  and  at  ma 
of  the  smaller  towns  through  which  he  had  passed. 

France  was  won  :  Europe  remained  behind.    On  the  13 
of  March  the  Ministers  of  all  the  Great  Powers,  assembled 

Vienna,  pubUshed  a  manifesto  denouncing  Na[ 
ViTmi™  "     '^on  Bonaparte  as  the  common  enemy  of  ma 
lli"on        '''"'^'  ^""^  declaring  him  an  outlaw.     The  whi 

political  structure  which  had  been  reared  wi 
so  much  skill  by  Talleyrand  vanished  away.  France  w 
again  alone,  with  all  Europe  combined  against  it.  ASk: 
reverted  to  the  position  in  which  Ihey  had  stood  in  t 
month  of  March,  1814,  when  the  Treaty  of  Chaumont  w 
signed,  which  bound  th«  Powers  to  sustain    (beir    mm 
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concert  against  France,  if  necessary,  for  a  period  of  twenty 

years.    That  treaty  was  now  formally  renewed.*    The  four 

great  Powers  undertook  to    employ  their  whole    available 

lesonrces  against  Bonaparte  until  he  should  be  absolutely 

unable  to  create  disturbance,  and  each  pledged  itself  to  keep 

pennanently  in  the  field  a  force  of  at  least  a  hundred  and 

fifty  thousand  men.    The  presence  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington 

at  Vienna  enabled  the  Allies  to  decide  without  delay  upon 

the  general  plan  for  their  invasion  of  France.    It  was  resolved 

to  groap  the  allied  troops  in  three  masses ;  one,  composed  of 

the  English  and  the  Prussians  under  Wellington  and  Bliicher, 

to  enter  France  by  the  Netherlands ;  the  two  others,  com- 

nianded  by  the  Czar  and  Prince  Schwarzenberg,  to  advance 

from  the  middle  and  upper  Rhine.     Nowhere  was  there  the 

^^ast  sign  of  political  indecision.    The  couriers  sent  by  Napo- 

'eon  with  messages  of  amity  to  the  various  Courts  were  turned 

"*ck  at  the  frontiers  with  their  despatches  undelivered.     It 

^as  in  vain  for  the  Emperor  to  attempt  to  keep  up  any 

"jQsion  that  peace  was  possible.     After  a  brief  interval  he 

himself  acquainted  France  with  the  true  resolution  of  his 

demies.    The  most  strenuous  efforts  were  made  for  defence. 

**Je  old  soldiers  were  called  from  their  homes. 

'^^ctories  of  arms  and  ammunition  began  their    Napoleon'* 

hurried    work    in    the    principal    towns.      The    fo7dereuce!* 

^niperor  organised  with  an  energy  and  a  com- 

'^axid  of  detail  never  surpassed  at  any  period  of  his  life  ;  the 

^*ture  of  the  situation  lent  a  new  character  to  his  genius,  and 

f^oked  in   the  organisation   of  systematic  defence  all   that 

'^^^[ination  and  resource  which  had  dazzled  the  world  in  his 

^l^emes  of  invasion  and  surprise.     Nor,  as  hitherto,  was  the 

^^tion  to  be  the  mere  spectator  of  his  exploits.    The  popula- 

hon  of  France,  its  National  Guard,  its  Uvcc  en  masse,  as  well 

**   its  armies  and  its  Emperor,  was  to  dri\e  the  foreigner 

frotn  French   soil.     Every  operation   of  defensive  warfare, 

"^rn  the  accumulation  of  artillery  round  the  capital  to  the 

gathering  of  forest-guards  and  free-shooters  in  the  thickets  of 

the    Vosges    and    the  Ardennes,   occupied   in   its  turn    the 

tJ^oughts  of  Napoleon. f     Had  France  shared  his  resolution 

o^  his  madness,  had  the  Allies  found  at  the  outset  no  chief 

•^perior  to  their  Austrian  leader  in  18 14,  the  war  on  which 

*  Br!t»h  and  Foreign  State  Papers,  18x4-15,  ii.  443. 
t  Correqibndance  de  Napolten,  xxviii.  171,  267,  etc. 
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thay  were  now  about  to  enter  would  have  been  one  of 
immecae  difficulty  &aA  risk,  its  ultimate  issue  perhaps 
doabtfiiL 

Before  Napoleon  or  bis  adversaries  were  ready  to  move, 
hostilities  broke  out  iu  Italy.  Murat,  King  of  Naples,  bad 
during  the  winter  of  1814  been  represented  at  Vienna  by  an 
envoy ;  he  was  aware  of  the  enorts  made  by  Talleyrand  to 
expel  him  from  his  throne,  an4,knew  that  the  Govemmeot  of 

Great  Britain,  convinced  of  his  own  treachety 
Cijopujn  and  during  the  pretended  combination  with  the 
April,  1615,  '       Allies  in  1814,  now  incUned  to  act  with  France,* 

TTie  instinct  of  self-preservation  led  him  to  risk 
everything  \a  raising  the  standard  of  Italian  independence, 
rather  than  await  the  loss  of  his  kingdom  ;  and  the  return  of 
NapoleoQ  precipitated  his  fall.  At  the  moment  when  Napo- 
leon was  about  to  leave  Elba,  Murat,  who  knew  his  iDtenCiaHiv 
asked  the  permission  of  Austria  to  move  a  body  of  troops 
through  Northern  Italy  for  the  alleged  purpose  of  attacbio^ 
the  Frer.cb  Bourbons,  who  were  preparing  to  restore  hia 
rival,  Ferdinand.  Austria  decl.ired  lh.it  i(  should  treat  tli« 
entry  either  of  French  or  of  Neapolitan  troops  into  Northern 
Italy  as  an  act  of  war.  Mural,  as  socn  as  Napoleon's  landiae 
in  France  bi-came  known,  protested  to  the  Allies  thai  be 
intended  to  remain  failblu!  to  them,  but  he  also  sent  assur- 
ances of  friendship  to  Napoleon,  and  forthwith  invaded  the 
Papal  States,  He  acted  without  waiting  for  Napoiwa'* 
instructions,  and  probably  with  the  intention  of  winning  aD 
Italy  for  himself  even  if  Napoleon  should  victonously  re- 
establish bis  Empire.  On  the  10th  of  April,  .Austria  declare" 
war  against  him.  Murat  pressed  forward  and  enter©" 
Bologna,  now  openly  proclaiming  the  imity  and  independeoc* 
of  Italy.  The  feeling  of  the  towns  and  of  the  educa'^ 
classes  generally  seemed  to  be  in  his  favour,  but  no  natio>»*^ 
rising  took  place.  After  some  indecisive  encounters  with  the 
Austrians,  Murat  retreated.  As  he  fell  back  towards  '*** 
Neapolitan  frontier,  his  troops  melted  away.  The  enterpri^ 
ended  in  swift  and  total  niin  ;  and   on   the  jsnd  of     "       "" 


Knglish   and    Austrian   force  look  passcssion  of  the  c 


o* 


Naples  in  the  name  of  King  Ferdinand.     Murat.  leaving  ^'^ 
family  behind  him,  fled  to  France,  and  sought  in  vain  to  g**^ 


•   nHli^h   and    Fofeign  Ststt  Paper,,    1 
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a  place  by  the  side  of  Napoleon  in  his  last  great  struggle,  and . 

to  retrieve  as  a  soldier  the  honour  which  he  had  lost  as  a 
king* 

lo  the  midst  of  his  preparations  for  war  with  all  Europe, 

Napoleon  found  it  necessary  to  give  some  satisfaction  to  that 

desire  for  liberty  which  was  again  so  strong  in 

France.     He  would  gladly  have    deferred   all    The  Acte 

Po^cal  change  until  victory  over  the  foreigner    April  23""  8x5. 

^  restored  his  own    undisputed  ascendency 

over  men's  minds;  he  was  resolved  at  any  rate  not  to  be 

^^^rassed  by  a  Constituent  Assembly,  like  that  of  1789,  at  the 

Moment  of  his  greatest  peril ;  and  the  action  of  King  Louis 

XVIII.  in  granting  liberty  by  Charta  gave  him  a  precedent 

"W"  creating  a  Constitution  by  an  Edict  supplementary  to  the 

^^^^g  laws  of  the  Empire.    Among  the  Liberal  politicians 

^Qo  had  declared  for  King  Louis  XVIII.  while  Napoleon  was 

approaching  Paris,  one  of  the  most  eminent  was  Benjamin 

^Qstant,  who  had  published  an  article  attacking  the  Emperor 

^^h  great  severity  on  the  very  day  when  he  entered  the 

^Pital.    Napoleon  now  invited   Constant  to  the  Tuileries, 

*^Ured  him  that  he  no  longer  either  desired  or  considered  it 

P^^^ble  to  maintain  an  absolute  rule  in  France,  and  requested 

instant  himself  to  undertake  the  task  of  drawing  up  a 

^^stitution.    Constant,  believing  the  Emperor  to  be  in  some 

^^grce  sincere,  accepted  the  proposals  made  to  him,  and,  at 

"^^    cost  of  some  personal   consistency,  entered   upon  the 

*^'*k,  in  which  Napoleon  by  no  means  allowed  him  entire 

f^^dom.f    The  result  of  Constant's  labours  was  the  Decree 

*^o>^n  as  the  Acte  Additionnel  of  181 5.  The  leading  provisions 

®'   tliis  Act  resembled  those  of  the  Charta :  both  professed  to 

^^blish  a  representative  Government  and  the  responsibility 

^   ^^inisters;  both  contained  the  usual  phrases  guaranteeing 

^^c3om  of  religion  and  security  of  person  and  property.    The 

P*^-*^  cipal  differences  were  that  the  Chamber  of  Peers  was  now 

['^^^ie  wholly  hereditary,  and  that  the  Emperor  absolutely  re- 

"^•*^  to  admit  the  clause  of  the  Charta  abolishing  confiscation 


Correspondance  de  Napolton,  xxviii.  izt,  137.     The  order  forbidding  him  to 

'•    to  Paris  u  vrroDgly  dated  April   19  :  probably  for   May   ag.      I'he  Kngli>h 

"''^**«»cnt$  relating  to  Ferdinand's  return  to  Naples,  with  the  originals  of  many 

P''^*^^^*mation»,  etc.,  are  in  Records:  Sicily,  vols.   103,   104.    They  are  inierfsim? 

^'^^fly  u  fthowing  the  deep  impres&ioo  made  on  England  by  Ferdinand's  crueitict 

il»  ^799. 

'^  Bwijamin  Constant,  Mimonrv  sur  les  Cent  Jours, 
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as  a  penally  for  political  offences.  On  the  other  hand,  C' 
Etant  definitely  extinguished  the  censorship  oi  the  Press,  a 
provided  some  real  guarantee  for  the  free  evpressioD 
opinion  by  enactiaR  that  Prcss-offences  should  be  judj 
only  in  the  ordinary  jury-courts.  Constant  was  sangu: 
enough  to  believe  thai  Ihe  document  which  he  had  compos 
would  reduce  Napoleon  to  the  condition  of  a  constitutio] 
king.  As  a  Liberal  statesman,  he  pressed  the  Empe: 
to  submit  the  schc  ;preseutative  Assembly,  whi 

it  could  be  Exaniineu  .  oded.     This  Napoleon  refus 

to  do,  preferring  to  re  e  fiction  of  a  Plebiscite  fori 

purpose  of  procuring  .  id  of  national  sanctioa  fur  1 

Edict.  The  Act  was  pui  jd  on  the  23rd  of  April,  18 
Voting  lists  were  then  ope  n  all  the  Departments,  antlt 

population  of  France,  mum  of  whom  were  unable  to  K 
or  write,  were  invited  to  answer  Yes  or  No  to  the  quest 
whether  they  approved  of  Napoleon's  plan  for  giving 
subjects  Parliament arj'  government. 

There  would  have  been  no  difhculty  iu  obtaining  sc 
millions  of  voles  for  any  absurdity  that  the  Emperor  mighi 
pleased  to  lay  before  the  French  people ;    but  among 

educated  minority  who  had  political  theo 
The  Chanib«»  of  their  owu,  the  publication  of  this  reform 
June.  Edict  produced   the  worst  possible   impress 

No  stronger  evidence,  it  was  said,  could  h 
been  given  of  the  Emperor's  insincerity  than  the  dicta.to 
form  in  which  he  affected  to  bestow  liberty  upon  Frai 
Scarcely  a  voice  was  raised  in  favour  of  the  new  Constitut 
The  measure  had  in  fact  failed  of  its  effect.  Napole< 
object  was  to  excite  an  enthusiasm  that  should  lead  the  en 
nation,  the  educated  classes  as  well  as  the  peasantry,  to  r 
round  him  in  a  struggle  with  the  foreigner  for  life  or  dea 
he  found,  on  the  contrary,  that  he  had  actually  injured 
cause.  The  hostility  of  public  opinion  was  so  serious  t 
Napioleon  judged  it  wise  to  make  advances  to  the  Libi 
party,  and  sent  his  brother  Joseph  to  Lafayette,  to  ascerl 
on  what  terms  he  might  gain  his  support.*  Lafayette,  stror 
condemning  the  form  of  the  Acte  Additionnel,  stated  that 
Emperor  could  only  restore  public  conlideoce  by  immedial 
convoking  the  Chambers.  This  was  exactly  what  Napol 
desiied  to  avoid,  until  he  bad   defeated  the  Engli^  i 

*  laAiyctte,  .Ulmoirci,  v.  (14, 
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Prussians;  nor  in  fact  had  the  vote  of  the  nation  accepting 
the  new  Constitution  yet  been  given.  But  the  urgency  of  the 
need  overcame  the  Emperor's  inclinations  and  the  forms 
of  law.  Lafayette's  demand  was  granted :  ordersrwere  issued 
for  an  immediate  election,  and  the  meeting  of  the  Chambers 
fixed  for  the  beginning  of  June,  a  few  days  earlier  than  the 
probable  departure  of  the  Emperor  to  open  hostilities  on  the 
northern  frontier. 

Lafayette's  counsel  had  been  given  in  sincerity,  but  Napo- 
leon gained  little  by  following  it.    The  nation  at  large  had 
nothing  of  the  faith  in  the  elections  which  was 
felt  by  Lafayette  and  his  friends.   In  some  places       Eieaions. 
wt  a  single  person  appeared  at  the  poll :   in 
roost,  the  candidates  were  elected  by  a  few  scores  of  voters. 
TTie  Royalists  absented  themselves  on  principle :  the  popula- 
tion generally  thought  only  of  the  coming  war,  and  let  the 
professed  politicians  conduct  the  business  of  the  day  by  them- 
^^ves.    Among  the  deputies  chosen  there  were  several  who 
"^  sat  in  the  earlier  Assemblies  of  the  Revolution;    and, 
"^^ngled  with  placemen  and  soldiers  of  the  Empire,  a  con- 
'^'Jderable  body  of  men  whose  known  object  was  to  reduce 
''^poleon's  power.    One  interest  alone  was  unrepresented — 
y^t  of  the  Bourbon  family,  which  so  lately  seemed  to  have 
"^n  called  to  the  task  of  uniting  the  old  and  the  new  France 
around  itself. 

Napoleon,   troubling    himself   little   about  the  elections, 

**boured  incessantly  at  his  preparations  for  war,  and  by  the 

^Qd  of  May  two  hundred  thousand  men  were  ready  to  take 

*he  field.    The  delay  of  the  Allies,  though  necessary,  enabled 

*heir  adversary  to  take  up  the  offensive.     It  was  the  intention 

^f  the  Emperor  to  leave  a  comparatively  small  force  to  watch 

^«  eastern  frontier,  and  himself,  at  the  head  of  a  hundred 

^d  twenty- five  thousand  men,  to  fall  upon  Wellington  and 

oliicher  in  the  Netherlands,  and  crush  them  before  they  could 

^ite  their  forces.     With  this  object  the  greater  part  of  the 

^^^y  Was  gradually  massed  on  the  northern  roads  at  points 

"^^^een  Paris,  Lille,  and   Maubeuge.      Two  acts  of  State 

J^mained  to  be  performed  by  the  Emperor  before 

^^  quitted  the  capital;  the  inauguration  of  the    Champ d« Mai 

°^  Constitution  and  the  opening  of  the  Cham- 

"^rs  of  Legislature.    The  first,  which  had  been  fixed  for  the 

^  of  May,  and  announced  as  a  revival  of  the  old  Prankish 
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Champ  de  Mw,  was  postponed  till  the  bcginningof  the  follow- 
ing month.  On  the  ist  of  June  the  solemnity  was  performed 
with  entraordinary  pomp  and  splendour,  on  that  same  Champ 
de  Mars  where,  twenty-five  years  before,  the  graadest  and 
most  affecting  of  all  the  festivals  of  the  Revolution,  the  Act  of 
Federation,  had  been  celebrated  by  King  Louis  XVI.  and  his 
people.  Deputations  from  each  of  the  constituencies  of 
France,  from  llio  army,  and  from  every  public  body,  sur- 
rounded the  Emperor  in  a  great  amphitheatre  enclosed  at 
the  southern  end  of  the  plain  ;  outside  there  were  ranged 
twenty  thousand  soldiers  of  the  Guard  and  other  regiments; 
and  behind  them  spread  the  dense  crowd  of  Paris.  When 
the  total  of  the  votes  given  in  the  Plebiscite  had  been  summed 
up  and  declared,  the  Emperor  took  the  oath  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  delivered  one  of  his  masterpieces  of  political  rhetoric. 
The  great  officers  of  State  took  the  oath  in  their  turn  :  mass 
was  celebrated,  and  Napoleon,  leaving  the  enclosed  space, 
then  presented  their  standards  to  the  soldiery  in  the  Champ 
de  Mars,  addressing  some  brief,  soul-stirring  word  to  eaciL, 
regiment  as  it  passed.  The  spectacle  was  magnificent,  biA 
except  amojig  the  soldiers  themselves  a  sense  of  sadness  aiK= 
disappointment  passed  over  the  whole  assembly.  The  speech 
of  the  Emperor  showed  that  he  was  still  the  despot  at  heaC^ 
the  applause  was  forced :    all  was  felt  to  be  ridiculous,    * 

The  opening  of  the  Legislative  Chambers  took  place" 
few  days  later,  and  on  the  night  of  the  nth  of  June  Napole^ 
started  for  the  northern  frontier.  The  situation  of  the  forc^ 
opposed  to  him  in  this  his  last  campaign  strikingM- 
N™Stmi.  resembled  that  which  had  given  him  his  fir* 
Italian  victorj'  in  1796.  Then  the  Austrians  an^ 
Sardinians,  resting  on  opposite  bases,  covered  the  approaches 
to  the  Sardinian  capital,  and  invited  the  assailant  to  breal 
through  their  centre  and  drive  the  two  defeated  wings  along 
diverging  and  severed  paths  of  retreat.  Now  the  English  and 
the  Prussians  covered  Brussels,  the  English  resting  westward 
on  Ostcnd,  the  Prussians  eastward  on  Cologne,  and  barely 
joining  hands  in  the  middle  of  a  series  of  posts  nearly  eighty 
miles  long.  The  Emperor  followed  the  strategy  of  1796.  Ha 
determined  to  enter  Belgium  by  the  central  road  of  Charleroi, 
and  to  throw  bis  main  force  upon  Blucher,  whose  retreat,  if 

*  Miol  da  HiUto,  iu.  ^j^. 


^ 


,.  ^   Kot  not  only  the  wors.!  troops  but  the  worst-equipped  army,  with  the  worst 

'  *Hat  was  ever  brought  together."    (Despatches,  xii.  509.) 
if  jj[    *lierefore  he  kep    his  forces  more  westwards,  and  further  from  BlQcher.  th.in 
jp^     *^d  known  Napoleon's  actual  plan.     But  the  s<:verance  of  the  English  from  the 
^^lured  to  be  guarded  acainst  as  much  as  a  defeat  of  Blucher.     The  Duke  never 
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once  he  should  be  severed  from  his  colleague,  would  carry 

uJm  eastwards  towards  Li6ge,  and  place  him  outside  the  area 

Or  hostilities  round    Brussels.      Blucher  driven   eastwards, 

Napoleon  believed  that  he  might  not  only  push  the  English 

commander  out  of  Brussels,  but  possibly,  by  a  movement 

'•Awards,   intercept    him    from  the  sea   and    cut    off  his 

^Dimunication  with  Great  Britain.* 

On  the  night  of  the   13th  of   June,  the   French  army,   ^^s' 

nambcring  a  hundred  and  twenty-nine  thousand  men,  had 

oompieted  its  concentration,  and  lay  gathered  round  Beau- 

moat     and    Philippe ville.      Wellington    was    at 

Brussels ;  his  troops,  which  consisted  of  thirty-       fhe"Sim?eZ^ 

fi^e  tliousand  English  and  about  sixty  thousand 

^tcti,  Germans,  and  Belgians,t  guarded  the  country  west  of 

toe    Charleroi   road  as  far  as  Oudenarde  on  the  Scheldt. 

Bliiclier's  headquarters  were  at  Namur;  he  had  a  hundred 

wi^    twenty  thousand   Prussians  under  his  command,  who 

^ere     posted  between   Charleroi,  Namur,  and    Li6ge.     Both 

"*^    Hnglish    and    Prussian  generals  were  aware  that  very 

lar^e  French  forces  had  been  brought  close  to  the  frontier, 

but  Wellington  imagined  Napoleon  to  be  still  in  Paris,  and 

ocli^ved  that  the  war  would  be  opened  by  a  forward  niove- 

"^dt  of  Prince  Schwarzenberg  into  Alsace.     It  was  also  hi^ 

k  ^   conviction  that  if  Napoleon  entered  Belgium  he  would 

*^roMr  himself   not   upon   the  Allied   centre,   but   upon    the 

**''^nie  right  of  the  English  towards  the  sea.  J     In  the  course 

^he  14th,  the  Prussian  outposts  reported  that  the  French 

^''^   massed  round  Beaumont :  later  in  the  same  day  there 

^^  clear  signs  of  an  advance  upon  Charleroi.     Early  next 

^^i^ing  the  attack  on  Charleroi  began.     The  Prussians  were 

^y^n  out  of  it,  and  retreated   in   the   direction   of  Ligny, 

*^*ther  Bliicher  now  brought  up  all  the  forces  within  his 

Napoleon  to  Ney ;  Corre«pondance,  xxviii.  334. 
j^      **  I  have  got  an  infamous   army,  very  weak  and   ill-equipped,  and  a  very 
,rT****«ienced  stoff."      (Despatch  s,   xii.   358.)     So,   even   after    his    victory,   he 
L^    **  :  — "  I  really  believe  that,  with  the  exception  of  my  old  Spanish  infantry,  I 


J^^  ~^^*  to  regard  it  a«  an  open  question  whether  Napoleon  ought  not  to  have  thrown 
\|^  .?^^^^e  force  between  Brussels  and  the  sea.    (Kr'dEr  Memoir  written  in  184a 
^■«*«ton,  S.  D.,  ix.  530.) 
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reach.  It  was  unknown  to  Wellington  until  the  afternoon  of 
the  15th  that  the  French  had  made  any  movement  whatever: 
on  receiving  the  news  of  their  advance,  he  ordered  a  con- 
centrating movement  of  all  his  forces  eastward,  in  order  to 
cover  the  road  to  Brussels  and  to  co-operate  with  the 
Prussian  general.  A  small  division  of  the  British  army  took 
post  at  Quatre  Bras  that  night,  and  on  the  morning  of  the 
i6th  Wellington  himself  rode  to  Ligny,  and  promised  his 
assistance  to  Bliicher,  whose  troops  were  already  drawn  up 
and  awaiting  the  attack  of  the  French. 

But  the  march  of  the  invader  was  too  rapid  for  the 
English  to  reach  the  field  of  battle.  Already,  on  returning  to 
Quatre  Bras  in  the  afternoon,  Wellington  found  his  own 
troops  hotly  engaged.  Napoleon  had  sent  Ney  along  the 
road  to  Brussels  to  hold  the  English  in  check  and,  if  possible, 
to  enter  the  capital,  while  he  himself,  with  seventy  thousand 
men,  attacked  Bliicher.  The  Prussian  general  had  succeeded 
in  bringing  up  a  force  superior  in  number  to  his  assailants; 
but  the   French  army,  which  consisted   in  a  great  part  of 

veterans  recalled    to    the  ranks,  was    of    finer 
iurK:"i6         quality  than  any  that  Napoleon  had  led  since  the 

campaign  of  Moscow,  and  it  was  in  vain  that 
Bliicher  and  his  soldiers  met  them  with  all  the  gallantry  and 
even  more  than  the  fury  of  1813.  There  was  murderous 
hand-to-hand  fighting  in  the  villages  where  the  Prussians  had 
taken  up  their  position  :  now  the  defenders,  now  the  assailants 
gave  way :  but  at  last  the  Prussians,  with  a  loss  of  thirteen 
thousand  men,  withdrew  from  the  combat,  and  left  the  battle- 
field in  possession  of  the  enemy.  If  the  conquerors  had 
followed  up  the  pursuit  that  night,  the  cause  of  the  Allies 
would  have  been  ruined.  The  effort  of  battle  had,  however, 
been  too  great,  or  the  estimate  which  Napoleon  made  of  his 
adversary's  rallying  power  was  too  low.  He  seems  to  have 
assumed  that  Bliicher  must  necessarily  retreat  eastwards 
towards  Namur;  while  in  reality  the  Prussian  was  straining 
every  nerve  to  escape  northwards,  and  to  restore  his  severed 
communication  with  his  ally. 

At  Quatre  Bras  the  issue  of  the  day  was  unfavourable  to 
the  French.  Ney  missed  his  opportunity  of  seizing  this 
important  point  before  it  was  occupied  by  the  British  in  any 
force ;  and  when  the  battle  began  the  British  infantry-squares 
unflinchingly  bore   the  attack    of  Ney's  cavalry,  and   drove 
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them  back  again  and  again  with  their  volleys,  until  successive 
reinforcements  had  made  the  numbers  on  both  sides  even.    At 
the  close  of  the  day  the  French  marshal,  baffled 
and  disheartened,  drew  back  his  troops  to  their     Q»»f^  8j»^ 

.  .  ^  June  10. 

onginal  position.  The  army-corps  of  General 
<i'Erlon,  which  Napoleon  had  placed  between  himself  and 
Ney  in  order  that  it  might  act  wherever  there  was  the 
STeatest  need,  was  first  withdrawn  from  Ney  to  assist  at 
Ligny,  and  then,  as  it  was  entering  into  action  at  Ligny, 
Kcalled  to  Quatre  Bras,  where  it  arrived  only  after  the  battle 
^^  over.  Its  presence  in  either  field  would  probably  have 
^tered  the  issue  of  the  campaign. 

Blucher,  on  the  night  of  the  i6th,  lay  disabled  and  almost 
senseless;    his  lieutenant,   Gneisenau,  not    only  saved   the 
Anny,  but  repaired,  and  more  than  repaired,  all  its  losses 
^y  a  memorable    movement   northwards  that  brought  the 
'^nissians  again  into  communication  with  the 
^'^tish.     Napoleon,   after  an    unexplained    in-       ^^^t 
*<^ion  during  the  night  of  the   i6th   and   the 
"horning  of  the  17th,  committed  the  pursuit  of  the  Prussians 
^o  Marshal  Grouchy,  ordering  him  never  to  let  the  enemy 
^^t  of  his  sight;    but  Blucher  and  Gneisenau  had  already 
"^^de  their  escape,  and  had  concentrated  so  large  a  body  in 
J*^®  neighbourhood  of  Wavre,  that  Grouchy  could  not  now 
~^^'6  prevented  a  force  superior  to  his  own  IFrom  uniting  with 
^^  English,  even  if  he  had  known  the  exact  movements  of 
f^^h  of  the  three  armies,  and,  with  a  true  presentiment  of 
*^^  master's  danger,  had  attempted   to  rejoin  him  on  the 
morrow. 

Wellington,  who  had  both  anticipated  that  Bliicher  would 
"®  beaten  at  Ligny,  and  assured  himself  that  the  Prussian 
^oul(j  make  good  his  retreat  northwards,  moved  on  the  17th 
from  Quatre  Bras  to  Waterloo,  now  followed  by  Napoleon 
^od  the  mass  of  the  French  army.     At  Waterloo  he  drew  up 
*or  battle,  trusting  to  the  promise  of  the  gallant  Prussian  that 
he  would  advance  in  that  direction  on  the  following  day. 
Blucher,  in  so  doing,  exposed  himself  to  the  risk  of  having  his 
cornmunications  severed  and  half  his  army  captured,  if  Napo- 
leon should  either  change  the  direction  of  his  main  attack  and 
oend  eastwards,  or  should  crush  Wellington  before  the  arrival 
°f  the  Prussians,  and  seize  the  road  from  Brussels  to  Louvain 
'•^th    a  victorious  force.     Such  considerations  would  have 


....IV  c  lo  ISliJcher.  \vli.)se  troops  w 
and  awaitin.c:  the  attack  of  the  French. 
I  Jut    the    march   of    the   invader  w 
ICn^^hsh  to  reach  the  field  of  battle.     AL 
Quatre   Bras  in  the  afternoon,  Welliii 
troops  hotly  engaged.     Napoleon  had 
road  to  Brussels  to  hold  the  English  in  cl 
to  enter  the  capital,  while  he  himself,  wi 
men,  attacked  BlUcher,    The  Prussian  ge. 
in  bringing  up  a  force  superior  in  numbc 
but  the   French  army,  which  consisted 
veterans  recalled    to    the  ra 
U^^6         quality  than  any  that  Napoleo 
campaign  of  Moscow,  and  it 
Blucher  and  his  soldiers  met  them  with  all 
even  more  than  the  fury  of  1813.      Ther 
hand-to-hand  fighting  in  the  villages  where 
taken  up  their  position  :  now  the  defenders, 
gave  way :  but  at  last  the  Prussians,  with 
thousand  men,  withdrew  from  the  combat,  s 
field  in  possession  of  the  enemy.      If  th 
followed  up  the  pursuit  that  night,  the  a 
would  have  been  ruined.    The  effort  of  bai 
been  too  great,  or  the  estimate  which  Nap< 
adversary's  rallying  power  was  too  low.     I 
assumed  that   BlUcher  must   np'^^"-- 
towards  Narn»'-' 
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them  back  again  and  again  with  their  volleys,  until  successive 
reinforcements  had  made  the  numbers  on  both  sides  even.    At 
the  close  of  the  day  the  French  marshal,  baffled 
Md  disheartened,  drew  back  his  troops  to  their     ^^jSTcTdT*' 
origmal  position.    The  army-corps  of  General 
d'Erlon,  which  Napoleon  had  placed  between  himself  and 
Ney  in  order  that  it  might    act  wherever    there  was  the 
peatest  need,  was  first  withdrawn  from   Ney  to   assist  at 
LigQy,  and  then,  as  it  was  entering  into  action  at  Ligny, 
f^ed  to  Quatre  Bras,  where  it  arrived  only  after  the  battle 
^^  over.    Its  presence  in  either  field  would  probably  have 
^tered  the  issue  of  the  campaign. 

Blucher,  on  the  night  of  the  i6th,  lay  disabled  and  almost 
Useless;    his  lieutenant,  Gneisenau,  not    only  saved   the 
Anny,  bat  repaired,  and  more  than  repaired,  all  its  losses 
by  a  memorable   movement   northwards  that   brought  the 
Prussians   again  into  communication  with  the 
British.      Napoleon,  after  an    unexplained    in-       ^^'^t 
action  during  the  night  of  the   i6th   and   the 
morning  of  the  17th,  committed  the  pursuit  of  the  Prussians 
to  Marshal  Grouchy,  ordering  him  never  to  let  the  enemy 
out  of  his  sight;    but  Bliicher  and  Gneisenau  had  already 
made  their  escape,  and  had  concentrated  so  large  a  body  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Wavre,  that  Grouchy  could  not  now 
have  prevented  a  force  superior  to  his  own  from  uniting  with 
the  English,  even  if  he  had  known  the  exact  movements  of 
each  of  the  three  armies,  and,  with  a  true  presentiment  of 
his  master's  danger,  had   attempted   to  rejoin  him  on  the 
morrow. 

Wellington,  who  had  both  anticipated  that  Bliicher  would 
be  beaten  at  Ligny,  and  assured  himself  that  the  Prussian 
would  make  good  his  retreat  northwards,  moved  on  the  17th 
from  Quatre  Bras  to  Waterloo,  now  followed  by  Napoleon 
and  the  mass  of  the  French  army.  At  Waterloo  he  drew  up 
for  battle,  trusting  to  the  promise  of  the  gallant  Prussian  that 
he  would  advance  in  that  direction  on  the  following  day. 
Bliicher,  in  so  doing,  exposed  himself  to  the  risk  of  having  his 
communications  severed  and  half  his  army  captured,  if  Napo- 
leon should  either  change  the  direction  of  his  main  attack  and 
bend  eastwards,  or  should  crush  Wellington  before  the  arrival 
of  the  Prussians,  and  seize  the  road  from  Brussels  to  Louvain 
with  a  victorious  force.     Such  considerations  would  ha\e 
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driven  a  commander  like  Schwarzenberg  back  to  Li6ge,  bat 
they  were  thrown  to  the  winds  by  Bliicher  and  Gneisenau. 
In  just  reliance  on  his  colleague*s  energy,  Wellington,  with 
thirty  thousand  English  and  forty  thousand  Dntch,  Germans, 
and  Belgians,  awaited  the  attack  of  Napoleon,  at  the  head  of 
seventy-four  thousand  veteran  soldiers.  The  English  position 
extended  two  miles  along  the  brow  of  a  gentle  dope  of  corn- 
fields, and  crossed  at  right  angles  the  great  road  from 
Charleroi  to  Brussels;  the  chiteau  of  Hugomont,  some  way 
down  the  slope  on  the  right,  and  the  farmhouse  of  La  Haye 
Sainte,  on  the  high-road  m  front  of  the  left  centre,  served  as 
fortified  outposts.  The  French  formed  on  the  opposite  and 
corresponding  slope;  the  country  was  so  open  that,  but  for 
the  heavy  rain  on  the  evening  of  the  17th,  artillery  could 
have  moved  over  almost  any  part  of  the  field  with  perfect 
freedom. 

At  eleven  o'clock  on  Sunday,  the  i8th  of  June,  the  battle 
began.  Napoleon,  unconscious  of  the  gathering  of  the  Prus- 
sians on  his  right,  and  unacquainted  with  the 
T»iim'i8?*  obstinacy  of  English  troops,  believed  the  vic- 
tory already  thrown  into  his  hands  by  Welling- 
ton's hardihood.  His  plan  was  to  burst  through  the  left  of 
the  English  line  near  La  Haye  Sainte,  and  thus  to  drive 
Wellington  westwards  and  place  the  whole  French  army 
between  its  two  defeated  enemies.  The  first  movement  was 
an  assault  on  the  buildings  of  Hugomont,  made  for  the 
purpose  of  diverting  Wellington  from  the  true  point  of  attack. 
The  English  commander  sent  detachments  to  this  outpost 
sufficient  to  defend  it,  but  no  more.  After  two  hours'  in- 
decisive fighting  and  a  heavy  cannonade,  Ney  ordered 
D'Erlon's  corps  forward  to  the  great  onslaught  on  the  centre 
and  left.  As  the  French  column  pressed  up  the  slope.  General 
Picton  charged  at  the  head  of  a  brigade.  The  English  leader 
was  among  the  first  to  fall,  but  his  men  drove  the  enemy 
back,  and  at  the  same  time  the  Scots  Greys,  sweeping  down 
from  the  left,  cut  right  through  both  the  French  infantry  and 
their  cavalry  supports,  and,  charging  far  up  the  opposite 
slope,  reached  and  disabled  forty  of  Ney's  guns,  before  they 
were  in  their  turn  overpowered  and  driven  back  by  the  French 
dragoons.  The  English  lost  heavily,  but  the  onslaught  of  the 
enemy  had  totally  failed,  and  thousands  of  prisoners  remained 
behind.    There  was  a  pause  in  the  infantry  combat;   and 
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^^^n  the  artillery  of  Napoleon  battered  the  English  centret 
^Ue  Ney  marshalled  fresh  troops  for  a  new  and  greater 

-^"^rt.    About  two  o'clock  the  attack  was  renewed  on  the  left. 

^^  Haye  Sainte  was  carried,  and  vast  masses  of  cavalry 

^^^ssed  up  the  English  slope,  and  rode  over  the  plateau 
^  the  very  front  of  the  English  line.  Wellington  sent  no 
^Valry  to  meet  them,  but  trusted,  and  trusted  justly,  to  the 

^^tience  and  endurance  of  the  infantry  themselves,  who,  hour 
*^er  hour,  held  their  ground,  unmoved  by  the  rush  of  the 
^^emy's  horse  and  the  terrible  spectacle  of  havoc  and  death 
^  their  own  ranks ;  for  all  through  the  afternoon  the  artillery 
^f  Napoleon  poured  its  fire  wherever  the  line  was  left  open,  or 
^e  assault  of  the  French  cavalry  rolled  back. 

At  last  the  approach  of  the  Prussians  visibly  told.  Napo- 
leon had  seen  their  vanguard  early  in  the  day,  and  had 
detached  Count  Lobau  with  seven  thousand  men  to  hold 
them  in  check ;  but  the  little  Prussian  corps  gradually  swelled 
to  an  army,  and  as  the  day  wore  on  it  was  found  necessary  to 
reinforce  Count  Lobau  with  some  of  the  finest  divisions  of  the 
French  infantry.  Still  reports  came  in  of  new  Prussian 
columns  approaching.  At  six  o'clock  Napoleon  prepared 
to  throw  his  utmost  strength  into  one  grand  final  attack  upon 
the  British,  and  to  sweep  them  away  before  the  battle  became 
general  with  their  allies.  Two  columns  of  the  Imperial 
Guard,  supported  by  every  available  regiment,  moved  from 
the  right  and  left  towards  the  English  centre.  The  column  on 
the  right,  unchecked  by  the  storm  of  Wellington's  cannon- 
shot  from  front  and  flank,  pushed  to  the  very  ridge  of  the 
British  slope,  and  came  within  forty  yards  of  the  cross-road 
where  the  English  Guard  lay  hidden.  Then  Wellington  gave 
the  order  to  fire.  The  French  recoiled ;  the  English  advanced 
a.t  the  charge,  and  drove  the  enemy  down  the  hill,  returning 
themselves  for  a  while  to  their  own  position.  The  left  column 
of  the  French  Guard  attacked  with  equal  bravery,  and 
met  with  the  same  fate.  Then,  while  the  French  were  seeking 
"to  re-form  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  Wellington  commanded  a 
general  advance.  The  whole  line  of  the  British  infantry  and 
c^avalry  swept  down  into  the  valley ;  before  them  the  baffled 
mnd  sorely-stricken  host  of  the  enemy  broke  into  a  confused 
Knass;  only  the  battalions  of  the  old  Guard,  which  had  halted 
&n  the  rear  of  the  attacking  columns,  remained  firm  together. 
JBliicher,  from  the  east,  dealt  the  death-blow,  and,  pressing  on 
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to  the  road  by  which  the  French  were  escaping,  liiroed  the 
deftat  into  utter  ruin  and  dispersion.  The  pursuit,  which 
Wellington's  troops  were  loo  exhausted  to  attempt,  was 
carried  on  throughout  the  night  by  the  Prussian  cavaliy 
with  memor^ible  ardour  and  terrible  i^ucccss.  Before  the 
morning  the  French  army  was  no  mote  than  a  rabble  of 
fugilives. 

Napoleon  fled  to  PhilippevilU.  and  made  some  ineffectual 
attempts  both  there  and  at  Lou         fix  a  rallying  paint  foe  his 

\'anished   forces.  m    Laon   he    hastened   to 

"TjIhI""      P*"*-  "hich  he  ;        -ed  at  sunrise  on  the  »ist. 

His  bulletin  des.  ig  tlie  defeat   of  Waterloo 

was  read  to  the  Chambers  on  lue  isanie  morning.  The  Lower 
House  immediately  declared  agninat  the  Emperor,  and  de- 
'  manded  his  abdication.  Unless  Napoleon  seized  the  dictator* 
ahip  his  cause  was  lost.  Carnot  and  Liicien  Bonaparte  urged 
faim  to  dismiss  the  Chambers  and  to  stake  aJI  on  his  own 
strong  will ;  but  they  found  no  support  among  the  Emperor's 
counsellors.  On  the  next  day  Napoleon  abdicated  in  favour 
of  bis  son.  But  it  was  in  vain  that  he  attempted  to  impose  an 
absent  successor  upon  France,  and  to  maintain  Us  owit 
Ministers  in  power.  It  was  equally  in  vain  that  Camot, 
filled  with  the  memories  of  1793,  called  upon  the  Assembly  to 
continue  the  war  and  to  pro\'ide  for  the  defence  of  Paris.  A 
Provisional  Government  entered  upon  office.  Days  were 
spent  in  inaction  and  debate  while  the  Allies  advanced 
through  France.  On  the  zSth  of  June,  the  Pnis^ana 
appeared  on  the  north  of  the  capital ;  and,  as  the  English 
followed,  they  moved  to  the  south  of  the  Seine,  out  of  the 
range  of  the  fortifications  with  which  Napoleon  had  covered 
the  side  of  St.  Denis  and  Monlmartre.  Davoust,  with  almost 
all  the  generals  in  Paris,  declared  defence  to  be  impossible- 
On  the  3rd  of  July,  a  capitulation  was  signed.  The  remnants 
of  the  French  army  were  required  to  withdraw  beyond  the 

Loire.  The  Provisional  Government  dissolved 
p"j?T"'         itself;    the   Allied   troops   entered    the   capital 

and  on  the  following  day  the  Members  of  the 
Chamtier  of  Deputies,  on  arriving  at  their  Hall  of  Assembly, 
found  the  gates  closed,  and  a  detachment  of  soldiers  in 
possession.  France  was  not,  even  as  a  matter  of  form, 
consulted  as  to  its  future  government.  Louis  XVIII.  was 
summarily  restored  to  his  throne.     Napoleon,  who  had  gone 
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to    Rochefort  with  the  intention  of   saiUng  to  the   United 

States,  lingered  at  Rochefort  until  escape  was  no  longer 

possible,  and  then  embarked  on  the  British  ship  Bclleropkon, 

^^mmending    himself,   as    a    second    Themistocles,    to   the 

generosity  of  the  Prince  Regent  of  England.     He  who  had 

declared  that  the  lives  of  a  million  men  were  nothing  to  him  * 

^'^^isted  to  the  folly  or  the  impotence  of  the  English  nation  to 

provide  him  with  some  agreeable  asylum  until  he  could  again 

weak  loose  and  deluge  Europe  with  blood.     But  the  lesson  of 

'^14  i^^  been  learnt.    Some  island  in  the  ocean  far  beyond 

^^    eqoator  formed  the  only  prison  for  a  man  whom  no 

r^^^opean  sovereign  could  venture  to  guard,  and  whom  no 

^^^ess-walls  could  have  withdrawn   from  the  attention  of 

*^^^^kind.     Napoleon  was  conveyed  to  St.  Helena.    There, 

'^^    at  the  end  of  six  years  death  removed  him,  he  ex- 

^^*^«xiced  some  trifling  share  of  the  human  misery  that  he 

despised. 

Victory  had  come  so  swiftly  that  the  Allied  Governments 

^^*"G   unprepared  with  terms  of  peace.     The  Czar  and  the 

^Peror  of  Austria  were  still    at    Heidelberg 
,    ^^o  the  battle  of  Waterloo  was  fought ;   they      i^J^a'poS*. 
^*^  advanced  no  further  than  Nancy  when  the 

s  reached  them  that  Paris  had  surrendered.     Both  now 

^t^ned  to  the  capital,  where  Wellington  was  already  exer- 

,^^*^§;  the  authority  to  which  his  extraordinary  successes  as 

^ .  ^*^  as  his  great  political  superiority  over  all  the  representa- 

^^s   of  the  AUies  then  present,  entitled  him.     Before  the 

^^^*V  of  the  English  and  Prussian  troops  into  Paris  he  had 

^^i^Uaded  Louis  XVIII.  to  sever  himself  from  the  party  of 

^^^^ion  by  calUng  to  office  the  regicide  Fouch6,  head  of  the 

^^^^ting  Provisional  Government.     Fouche  had  been  guilty  of 

/^^    most  atrocious  crimes  at  Lyons  in  1793;   he  had  done 

Pj,  ^J^e  of  the  worst  work  of  each  succeeding  government  in 

^^5[^Hce;  and,  after  returning  to  his  old  place  as  Napoleon's 

^^^ster  of  PoUce  during  the  Hundred  Days,  he  had  intrigued 


early  as  possible  for  the  restoration  of  Louis  XV^III.,  if 
_    ^e«d  he  had  not  held  treasonable  communication  with  the 


^/^^0:iy  during  the  campaign.     His  sole  claim  to  power  was 

^^^^    every  gendarme  and  every  informer  in  France  had  at 

v^  '^^^  time  acted  as  his  agent,  and  that,  as  a  regicide  in  office, 

^  xrught  possibly  reconcile  Jacobins  and  Bonapartists  to  the 
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i^ lined    the    only    man    of    her    family. 
Angoiil^me   might    have    forgiven    the    Ji 
massacres   at    Lyons:    she   refused  to  sp 
whom  she  termed  one  of  the  murderers  of  i 
Fouch6  had  entered  into  a  private  negoti; 
ton  while  the  English  were  on  the  outski 
while  the  authorised  envoys  of  the  Asseml 
elsewhere.    Wellington's  motive  for  recou 
the  King  was  the  indifference  or  hostility  fell 
Allies  to  Louis  XVI IL  personally,  which  1« 
helieve  that  if  Louis  did  not  regain  his  th 
arrival  of  the  sovereigns  he  might  never  n 
Fouch6  was  the  one  man  who  could  at  that 
open  the  road  to  the  Tuileries.    If  his  overture 
he  might  either   permit    Camot    to    offer   s 
resistance  outside   Paris,  or  might  retire  hi 
army  and  the  Assembly  beyond  the  Loire,  an< 
Republican    Government.      With    Fouch6    a 
united  in  office  under  Louis  XVIII.,  there  was 
of  a  continuance  of  the  war  or  of  the  suggest 
of  dynasty  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  Allies.     I 
Duke's  independent    action    Louis  XVIII.  ^ 
possession  when  the  Czar  arrived  at  Paris,  ai 
prevented  the  definite  conclusio 
Duagreement      the  disagreement  of  the  Alii***  *' 

oo  tenns  of  j^i_      *  x      i_ 

peace.  the  terms  ♦'^ 
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*^ted  it  to  be  the  prevailiDg  opinion  in  this  country  that 

France  might  fairly  be  stripped  of  the  principal  conquests 

naadc  by  Louis  XIV.;  but  he  added  that  if  Napoleon,  who 

^^s  then  at  large,  should  become  a  prisoner,  England  would 

^aive  a  permanent  cession  of  territory,  on  condition  that 

^raDce  should  be  occupied  by  foreign  armies  until  it  had, 

*t:  its  own  cost,  restored  the  barrier-fortresses  of  the  Nether- 

^nds.*    Mettemich  for  a  while  held  much  the  same  language 

^^  the  Prussian  Minister :  Alexander  alone  declared  from  the 

"'^t  against  any  reduction  of  the  territory  of  France,  and 

*I>pealed  to  the  declarations  of  the   Powers  that  the  sole 

^^ject  of  the  war  was  the    destruction    of    Napoleon  and 

**^^  maintenance  of  the  order  established  by  the  Peace  of 

The  arguments  for  and  against    the  severance    of   the 
^^^Tder-provinces  from  France  were  drawn  at  great  length 
^^    diplomatists,  but  all  that  was  essential  in 
;?^^ra  was  capable  of  being  very  briefly  put.    On    Arjumenu  for 
j*^^  one  side,  it  was  urged  by  Stein  and  Harden-    SUioS!"* 

^Tg  that  the  restoration  of  the   Bourbons  in 

j;^  14  with    an    undiminished    territory   had    not    prevented 

,     ^ance  from  placing  itself  at  the  end  of  a  few  months  under 

*^^  rule  of  the  military  despot  whose  life  was  one  series 

^  attacks  on  his  neighbours:   that  the  expectation  of  long- 

y^^ntinued  peace,  under  whatever  dynasty,  was  a  vain  one  so 

^ng  as  the  French  possessed  a  chain  of  fortresses  enabling 

^^em  at  any  moment  to  throw  large  armies  into  Germany 

'^t*  the  Netherlands :    and  finally,  that  inasmuch  as  Germany, 

^Tid  not  England  or  Russia,  was  exposed  to  these  irruptions, 

Germany  had  the  first  right  to  have  its  interests  consulted  in 

Providing  for  the  public  security.    On  the  other  side,  it  was 

^rg^ued  by  the  Emperor  Alexander,  and  with  far  greater  force 

by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,!  that  the  position  of  the  Bourbons 

"Would   be  absolutely  hopeless  if   their  restoration,  besides 

being  the  work  of  foreign  armies,  was  accompanied  by  the 

loss  of  French  provinces:  that  the  French  nation,  although 

it  had  submitted  to  Napoleon,  had  not  as  a  matter  of  fact 

offered  the  resistance  to  the  Allies  which  it  was  perfectly 

Lpable  of  offering :  and  that  the  danger  of  any  new  aggressive 


*  Wdlington,  S.  D.,  xi.  94,  33.    Maps  of  projected  fronUen,  Records :  Cont., 
\  Dtspmchts,  ziL  596.    S«elcy's  Stein,  UL  33a. 
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-•wiuii'-'uan-  movement  might  be  effectually  averted  by 
.s.^!*;^  ;jart  ox  France  occupied  by  the  Allied  forces  until 
c    ^a^u  lidd  settled  down  into  tranquillity  under  an  efficient 
.^*i!iiiciit.     Notes  embodying  these  arguments  were  ex- 
^...;^tu  LHrt\\cen  the  Ministers  of  .the  great  Powers  during 
.«.  .  .^iitiis  Jt  July  and  August.    The  British  Cabinet,  which 
.1..  ..I  '.r^i  iuclir.od  to  the  Prussian  view,  accepted  the  calm 
.^^iitcut  01  Wellington,  and  transferred  itself  to  the  side 
.    uc  C^ar.     Metteruich  went  with  the  majority.     Harden- 
berg,  thus  left  alone,  abandoned  point  after  point 
'^'****  in  his  demands,  and    consented    at    last   that 

France  should  cede  little  more  than  the  border- 
^.iip*  which  had   been  added  by  the  Peace  of  1814  to  its 
;.. i.ijer  oi  17^1.     Chanibery  and  the  rest  of  French  Savoy, 
.luviaa   mJ    Saarlouis   on   the   German   side,    Philippeville 
..^    ^oiiic   other  posts  on  the  Belgian   frontier,   were   fixed 
....    u-i  •.'iK*  territory  to  be  surrendered.    The  resolution  of 
.».     v..'.v.».i  Governments  was  made  known  to  Louis  XVIII. 
.>     iiv    end    of    September.      Negotiation    on    details 
.!■.  A.::.L:od  on  for  two  months  more,  while  France 
'.:^oU'  underwent  a  change  of  Ministry;  and  the 
Je:^:utive  Treaty  of  Peace,  known  as  the  second 
! -.  .\;ty  uf  Paris,  was  not  signed  until  November 
.  -.e  e>e.ip(.'d  withont  snbstantial  loss  of  territor)*, 
.  .  .".-.'.prllecl  to  pay  indemnities  amounting  in 
\,\\\^H.H);  to  consent  to  the  occupation  of  its 
■vO>  by  an  Allird    force   of    i5o.O(Xj   men   for 
.    .\  vvdi'i.i;   five  years;    and  to  delray   the  cost 
•:•   .nit  t)f  its  t)wn   revenues.     The  works  of 
•.lur  nations,  uhieh  the  Allies  had  allowed 
•    1S14.  hail  alreatly  been  rtistorcd  to  their 
\ .'  av  I   of  the  conquerors  in   1615  excited 
:^a>"nable  complaint, 
^al  iHtwecn  the  entry  of  the  Allit.'S  into 
.  ^e  conclusion  of  peace  that  a  treaty  was 
.  ^    ..  '  c:\  h.ib  gained  a  celebrity  in  singnlar 
.'.  us  real  nisij^mticance.  the  Treatv  oi 
.0      Sinc(>  the  terril)le  event>^  oi  iSij 
.:"vl  had   taken  a  shoni;Iy   relij^ious 
•.led  l()os«'  .(■-  l.'elore;  his  de\  otion- 
..   x*-.-bitsi  il  and  a  prey  to  ni\&iicism 
^.^     Vul,  if  alloyed  with  mauy  ,weak- 
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nesies,  it  was  at  least  sincere,  and,  like  Alexander's  other 
fedings,  it  naturally  sought  cxpressi  )n  in  forms  which  seemed 
theatrical  to  stronger  natures.  Alexander  had  rendered  many 
pabBc  acts  of  homage  to  religion  in  the  intervals  of  diplomatic 
and  mUHary  success  in  the  year  1814 ;  and  after  the  second 
capture  of  Paris  he  drew  up  a  profession  of  rehgious  and 
political  faith,  embodying,  as  he  thought,  those  high  principles 
by  which  the  Sovereigns  of  Europe,  dehvered  from  the 
iniquities  of  Napoleon,  were  henceforth  to  maintain  the 
ttign  of  peace  and  righteousness  on  earth.*  This  document, 
which  resembled  the  pledge  of  a  religious  brotherhood, 
fonned  the  draft  of  the  Treaty  of  the  Holy  Alliance.  The 
engagement,  as  one  binding  on  the  conscience,  was  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Sovereigns  alone,  not  of  their  Ministers ; 
*nd  in  presenting  it  to  the  Emperor  Francis  and  King 
Frederick  William,  the  Czar  is  said  to  have  acted  with  an 
air  of  great  mystery.  The  King  of  Prussia,  a  pious  man, 
signed  the  treaty  in  seriousness;  the  Emperor  of  Austria, 
who  possessed  a  matter-of-fact  humour,  said  that  if  the  paper 
related  to  doctrines  of  religion,  he  must  refer  it  to  his 
confessor,  if  to  secrets  of  State,  to  Prince  Metternich.  What 
the  confessor  may  have  thought  of  the  Czar's  political  evangel 
IS  not  known:  the  opinion  delivered  by  the  Minister  was  not 
a  s}Tnpathetic  one.  **  It  is  verbiage,"  said  Metternich ;  and 
"^  master,  though  unwillingly,  signed  the  treaty.  With 
England  the  case  was  still  worse.  As  the  Prince  Regent 
**s  not  in  Paris,  Alexander  had  to  confide  the  articles  of  the 
"oly  Alliance  to  Lord  Castlereagh.  Of  all  things  in  the 
^orid  the  most  incomprehensible  to  Castlereagh  was  religious 
enthusiasm.  "The  fact  is,"  he  wrote  home  to  the  English 
t^^mier,  "  that  the  Emperor's  mind  is  not  completely 
sound."  I    Apart,  however,  from  the  Czar's  sanity  or  insanity, 

B,  and  F  State  Pftpers,  1815— 16,  iii.  an.  The  second  article  is  the  most 
7*'*<^t«ristic : — "  Les  trois  Princes    .    .    .    confessant  que  la  nation  Chi^tienne 

,'^uxetleun  peuples  font  partie  n*a  r<£ellement  d'autre  Souverain  que  celui  & 
^'»eul  appartient  en  propri^t^  la  ptiis'^ance  .  .  .  c'est-i-dire  Dieu  notre  Divin 
^"Veor  Jisos  Christ,  le  Verbc  du  Trfcs  Haut,  la  parole  de  vie  :  leurs  Majest^s 
V*'*^''*»odent    .    .    .     ii    leurs   peuples     .     .     .     de    se    fortifier    chaque  jour 

^tagc  dans  les  principes  et  I'exercice  des  devoirs  que  le  Divin  Sauveur  a 
"^**^<»auxhommcs." 

'Wellington,  S.  D.,  xi.  175.  The  account  which  Castlereagh  gives  of  the 
^•'•longing  for  universal  peace  appears  to  refute  the  theory  that  Alexander  had 
^^  uiea  of  an  attack  upon  Turkey  in  thus  uniting  Christendom.  According  to 
^'^icrcagh,  Metternich  also  thought  that  "it  wa9  quite  clear  that  the  Czar's  mind 
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or  revolutionary  movemeot  niight  be  effecta 
keeping  paxt  of  France  occupied  by  llie  All 
the  nation  had  settled  down  into  tranquillity  ui 
government-  Notes  embodying  these  argun 
changed  between  the  Ministers  of  ihe  great 
the  months  of  July  and  August.  The  British 
had  at  first  inclined  to  the  Prussian  view,  ace 
judgment  of  Wellington,  and  transferred  itsi 
of  the  C^ar.     Metternich  went  with  the  maji 

berg,  thus  left  alone,  abandoned  p 
.Staled  '"   '''^   demands,   and    conaente< 

France  should  ceiie  little  more  tl 
strips  wUcb  bad  be«n  added  by  the  Peace 
frontier  of  1791.  Chambiry  and  (he  rest  of 
Landau  and  Saarlouis  on  the  German  «di 
and  some  other  posts  on  the  Belgian  front 
upon  as  the  territory  to  be  surrendered.  Tl 
the  Allied  Governments  was  made  known  t( 
towards  the    end    of  September.      Negotiati 

dragged  on  for  two  months  mon 
Second  Treaiy  jtself  underwent  a  change  of  Mi 
Nuv.  so.  definitive  Treaty  of  Peace,  known 

Treaty  of  Paris,  was  not  signed 
the  20th.  France  escaped  without  substantial  1 
it  was,  however,  compelled  to  pay  indemnitie 
all  to  aliout  £■40,000,000;  to  consent  to  the  0< 
northern  provinces  by  an  Allied  force  of  i; 
a  period  not  exceeding  five  years ;  and  to  < 
of  this  occupation  out  of  its  own  revenues, 
art  taken  from  other  nations,  which  the  Alii 
France  to  retain  in  1814,  had  already  been  n 
rightful  owners.  No  act  of  the  conquerors 
more  bitter  or  more  unreasonable  complaint. 

It  was  in  tile  interval  between  the  entry  oi 
Paris  and  the  definitive  conclusion  of  peace  tl 

signed  which  has  gained  a  celeb 
TrrJiy  of  contrast  with  its  real  insignificanc 

iicvi!  if>. '"  *'     Holy  Alliance.     Since  the  terribl 

Ihe  Czar's  mind  had  taken  a  sli 
tinge.  His  private  life  continued  loose  as  befoi 
was  both  very  well  satisfied  with  itself  and  a  pr 
and  imposture  in  others ;   but^  if  alloyed  wi 


appro\al    of   this   great   autliority 
,  I  The  Kings  of  Naples  and  Sardinia  \ 

^:  i  and  in  due  time  the  names  of  the  wi 

|j  and  of  the  abject   Ferdinand   of  i 

potentates  alone  received  no  invitatic 
the  League:  the  Pope,  because  h 
authority  within  the  Christian  Ch 
because  he  possessed  none  at  all. 

Such  was  the  history  of  the  Trea 
which,  it  may  be  safely  said,  no  single 
it,  except  the  Czar  and  the  King  of  Pi 
a  smile.     The  common  belief  that  th 
basis  of  a  great  monarchical  combine 
principles  is  erroneous ;    for,  in    the 
combination  existed  before  the  year  i8i. 
place,  the  Czar,  who  was  the  author  o 
this  time  the  zealous  friend  of  Liberalisn 
in  other  countries.    The  concert  of  the 
provided  for  by  articles  signed  on  the  sa 
of  Paris ;    but  this  concert,  which,  unlik 
included    England,  was    di 
tween^the  perpetual  exclusion  of   Na 

Four  Powers,      ^jid  the  maintenance  of  the 

Nov.  90.  .        x-  rr*.  »  11- 

ment  in  France.    The  Alliet 
to  act  in   union  if   revolution   or  usur 
convulse  France  and  endanger  the   rej 
and  undertook  to  resist  with  their  whole 
might  be  made  upon  tb^  — 
unitv  w*'— ' 
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from  the  struggle  against  Napoleon,  and  the  belief  existing  in 
some  quarters  in  its  long  continuance,  were  strikingly  shown 
in  the  last  article  of  this  Quadruple  Treaty,  which  provided 
that,  after  the  holding  of  a  Congress  at  the  end  of  three  or 
roore  years,  the  Sovereigns  or  Ministers  of  all  the  four  great 
Powers  should  renew  their  meetings  at  fixed  intervals,  for  the 
pupofie  of  consulting  upon  their  common  interests,  and  con- 
sidering the  measures  best  fitted  to  secure  the  repose  and 
prosperity  of  nations,  and  the  continuance  of  the  peace  of 
Europe.* 

Thus  terminated,  certainly  without  any  undue  severity, 

yet  not  without  some  loss  to  the  conquered  nation,  the  work 

of  1815  in  France.    In  the  meantime  the  Congress  of  Vienna, 

though  interrupted  by  the  renewal  of  war,  had  resumed  and 

completed  its  labours.    One  subject  of  the  first  importance 

remained  unsettled  when    Napoleon    returned,  the   federal 

organisation  of  Germany.    This  work  had  been 

referred  by  the  Powers  in  the  autumn  of  1814  to      9*7*". 

A  purely  German  committee,  composed  of  the 

representatives  of  Austria  and  Prussia  and  of  three  of  the 

Minor  States ;  but  the  first  meetings  of  the  committee  only 

showed  how  difficult  was  the  problem,  and  how  little  the 

inclination  in  most  quarters  to  solve  it.    The  objects  with 

which  statesmen  like  Stein  demanded  an  effective  federation 

*ere  thoroughly  plain  and  practical.    They  sought,  in  the 

first  place,  that  Germany  should  be  rendered  capable  oi 

defending  itself  against  the  foreigner;    and  in  the  second 

place,  that  the  subjects  of  the  minor  princes,  who  had  been 

made  absolute  rulers  by  Napoleon,  should  now  be  guaranteed 

against  despotic  oppression.    To  secure  Germany  from  being 

again  conquered  by  France,  it  was  necessary  that  the  members 

of  the  League,  great  and  small,  should  abandon  something  of 

their  separate  sovereignty,  and  create  a  central  authority 

with  the  sole  right  of  making  war  and  alliances.    To  protect 

the  subjects  of  the  minor  princes  from  the  abuse  of  power,  it 

was  necessary  that  certain  definite  civil  rights  and  a  measure 

of  representative  government  should  be  assured  by  Federal 

Law  to  the  inhabitants  of  every  German  State,  and  enforced 

by  the  central  authority  on  the  appeal  of  subjects  against 

their  Sovereigns.    There  was  a  moment  when  some  such 

form  of  German  onion  had  seemed  to  be  close  at  hand,  the 

•  3.  and  Ff  Sute  Papcrt,  XB15-16,  ill  273.     Records :  Couiin«nt,  vol.  9q» 
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moment  when  Prussia  began  its  final  struggle  with  Napolfo*' 
and  the  commander  of  the  C/ar's  army  threatened  ll»' 
German  vassals  of  France  with  the  loss  of  their  Ihron^- 
(Feb.,  1813).  But  even  then  no  statesman  had  satisfi« 
himself  how  Prussia  and  Austria  were  to  unite  in  subnusS'* 
to  a  Federal  Government ;  and  from  the  lime  when  AusU^ 
made  terms  with  the  vassal  princes  little  hope  of  establishii 
a  really  effective  authority  .  '  ' '  e  centre  of  Germany  remaine 
Stein,  at  the  Congress  ol  cnna,  once  more  proposed 
restore  the  title  and  the  Jong-vanished  powers  of  tl 
Emperor ;  but  he  found  no  inclination  on  the  part  of  Mett< 
nich  to  promole  his  schemes  for  German  unity,  while  some 
the  minor  princes  ilatly  refused  to  abandon  any  fraction 
their  sovereignty  over  their  own  subjects.  The  difficuWe* 
the  way  of  establishing  a  Federal  State  were  great,  perfaa 
insuperable;  the  slateemen  anxious  for  it  few  in  nnmber;  li 
interests  opposed  to  it  all  but  universal.  Stein  saw  that  tl 
work  was  intended  to  be  unsubstantial,  and  withdrew  hima 
from  it  before  its  completion.  The  Act  of  Federation,*  wWi 
was  signed  on  the  filh  of  June,  created  a  Federal  Dit 
forbade  the  members  of  the  League  to  enter  into  alliaoci 
against  the  common  interest,  and  declared  that  in  eac 
State,  Constitutions  should  be  established.  But  it  left  tb 
various  Sovereigns  virtually  independent  of  the  League; 
gave  the  Qomiuation  of  members  of  the  Diet  to  the  Goverc 
ments  absolutely,  without  a  vestige  of  popular  election 
and  it  contained  no  provision  for  enforcing  in  any  individu; 
State,  whose  ruler  might  choose  to  disregard  it,  the  piincip 
of  constitutional  rule.  Whether  the  Federation  would  in  ai 
degree  have  protected  Germany  id  case  of  attack  by  Fra^ 
or  Russia  is  matter  for  conjecture,  since  a  long  period 
peace  followed  the  year  1815 ;  but  so  far  was  it  from  secot^ 
hberty  to  the  Minor  States,  that  in  the  hands  of  MetterO 
the  ibiet,  impotent  for  every  other  purpose,  became 
instrument  for  the  persecution  of  liberal  opinion  and  for  ' 
suppression  of  the  freedom  of  the  press. 

German  affairs,  as  usual,  were  the  last  to  be  settled 
the  Congress ;  when  these  were  at  length  disposed  of,  t 
Congress  embodied  the  entire  mass  of  its  resolutions  in  9 
great  Final  Actf  of  a  hundred  and  twenty-one  articles,  wh£ 

•  KIQba.  i\.  »S. 

t  Klaber,  vi,  tl.    It  coTcn,  with  iu  appudico,  kj  pagia. 
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signed  a  few  days  before  the  battle  of  Waterloo  was 
^<>tight.     This    Act,   together  with    the    second    Treaty    <A 
•^^xis,  formed  the  public  law  with  which  Europe 
^nierged   from  the  warfare  of  a  quarter  of  a    Final  Act  rf 
^^^iitury,  and    entered    upon    a    period    which    juneiolf^*'^ 
Pi'oved,  even  more  than  it  was  expected  to  prove, 
^ne   of  long-lasting  peace.    Standing  on  the  boundary-lino 
P^tween  two  ages,  the  legislation  of  Vienna  forms  a  landmark 
J^  liistory.    The  provisions  of  the  Congress  have  sometimes 
*^^^ii  criticised  as  if  that  body  had  been  an  assemblage  of 
Philosophers,  bent  only  on  advancing  the  course  of  human 
progress,  and  endowed  with  the  power  of  subduing  the  selfish 
***ipulses  of  every  Government  in  Europe.    As  a  matter  of 
5^ct  the  Congress  was  an  arena  where  national  and  dynastic 
^terests  struggled  for  satisfaction  by  every  means  short  of 
^^ual  war.    To  inquire  whether  the  Congress  accomplished 
^H  that  it  was  possible  to  accomplish  for  Europe  is  to  inquire 
^bether  Governments  at  that  moment  forgot  all  their  own 
Ambitions  and  opportunities,  and  thought  only  of  the  welfare 
^f  mankind.     Russia  would  not  have  given  up  Poland  without 
'^^ar ;  Austria  would  not  have  given  up  Lombardy  and  Venice 
'^thout  war.      The  only  measures  of  18 14- 15  in  which  the 
common  interest  was  really  the  dominant  motive  were  those 
adopted  either  with  the  view  of  strengthening  the  States 
immediately  exposed  to  attack  by  France,  or  in  the  hope  of 
sparing  France  itself  the  occasion  for  new  conflicts.     The 
^on  of  Holland  and   Belgium,  and  the  annexation  of  the 
Oenoese  Republic  to  Sardinia,  were  the  means  adopted  for 
the  former  end;   for  the  latter,   the  relinquishment  of  all 
claims  to  Alsace  and  Lorraine.    These  were  the  measures  in 
^hich  the  statesmen  of  1814-15  acted  with  their  hands  ft^e, 
wid  by  these  their  foresight  may  fairly  be  judged.    Of  the 
union  of  Belgium  to  Holland  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that, 
although  planned  by  Pitt,  and  treasured  by  every  succeeding 
Ministry  as  one  of  his  wisest  schemes,  it  was  wholly  useless 
and  inexpedient.     The  tranquillity  of  Western  Europe  was 
preserved  during   fifteen    years,    not    by    yoking    together 
discordant  nationaUties,  but  by  the  general  desire  to  avoid 
^^ ;  and  as  soon  as  France  seriously  demanded  the  libera- 
tion of  Belgium  from  Holland,  it  had  to  be  granted.     Nor  can 
it  be  believed  that  the  addition  of  the  hostile  and  discontented 
population  of  Genoa  to  the  kingdom  of  Piedmont  would  have 
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saved  that  monarchy  from  invasion  if  war  had  again  arisen. 
The  annexation  of  Genoa  was  indeed  fruitful  of  results,  but 
not  of  results  which  Pitt  and  his  successors  had  anticipated. 
It  was  intended  to  strengthen  the  House  of  Savoy  for  the 
purpose  of  resistance  to  France  :•  it  did  strengthen  the  House 
of  Savoy,  but  as  the  champion  of  Italy  against  Austria.  It 
was  intended  to  withdraw  the  busy  trading  city  Genoa  from 
the  influences  of  French  democracy :  in  reality  it  brought  a 
strong  element  of  innovation  into  the  Piedmontese  State 
itself,  giving,  on  the  one  hand,  a  bolder  and  more  national 
spirit  to  its  Government,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  elevating  to 
the  ideal  of  a  united  Italy  those  who,  like  the  Genoese 
Mazzini,  were  now  no  longer  bom  to  be  the  citizens  of  a  free 
Republic.  In  sacrificing  the  ancient  liberty  of  Genoa,  the 
Congress  itself  unwittingly  began  the  series  of  changes  which 
was  to  refute  the  famous  saying  of  Mettemich,  that  Italy  was 
but  a  geographical  expression. 

But  if  the  policy  of  1814-15  in  the  affairs  of  Belgium  and 
Piedmont  only  proves  how  httle  an  average  collection  of 
statesmen  can  see  into  the  future,  the  policy  which,  in  spite 

of  Waterloo,  left   France  in  possession  of  an 
Alsace  and       undiminished  territory,  does  no  discredit  to  the 

foresight,  as  it  certainly  does  the  highest  honour 
to  the  justice  and  forbearance  of  Wellington,  whose  counsels 
then  turned  the  scale.  The  wisdom  of  the  resolution  has 
indeed  been  frequently  impugned.  German  statesmen  held 
then,  and  have  held  ever  since,  that  the  opportunity  of 
disarming  France  once  for  all  of  its  weapons  of  attack  was 
wantonly  thrown  away.  Hardenberg,  when  his  arguments 
for  annexation  of  the  frontier-fortresses  were  set  aside, 
predicted  that  streams  of  blood  would  hereafter  flow  for  the 
conquest  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine^f  and  his  prediction  has 
been  fulfilled.  Yet  no  one  perhaps  would  have  been  more 
astonished  than  Hardenberg  himself,  could  he  have  known 
that  fifty-five  years  of  peace  between  France  and  Prussia 
would  precede  the  next  great  struggle.  When  the  same 
period  of  peace  shall  have  followed  the  acquisition  of  Metz 

*  In  the  first  draft  of  the  secret  clauses  of  the  Treaty  of  June  14,  1800,  between 
England  and  Austria  (see  p.  150),  Austria  was  to  have  had  Genoa.  But  th« 
fear  arising  that  Russia  would  not  permit  Austria's  exten<iion  to  the  Mediterranean, 
an  alteration  was  made,  whereby  Austria  yras  proim»ed  half  of  Piedmooti  Genoii  to 
go  to  the  King  of  Sardinia  in  compeuatioa* 

t  Fertj,  L«b«Q  St«iiM|  iv  jt^ 
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&Qd  Strasbarg  by  Prussia,  It  will  be  time  to  condemn  the 
settlement  of  1815  as  containing  the  germ  of  future  wars ;  till 
then,  the  effects  of  that  settlement  in  maintaining  peace  are 
entitled  to  recognition.     It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the 
Allies,  in  leaving  to  France  the  whole  of  its  territory  in  i8i5t 
avoided  inflicting  the  most  galling  of  all  tokens  of  defeat  upon 
a  spirited  and  still   most  powerful    nation.      The    loss    of 
Belgium  and  the  frontier  of  the  Rhine  was  keenly  enough  felt 
for  thirty  years  to  come,  and  made  no  insignificant  part  of 
the  French  people  ready  at  any  moment  to  rush  into  war : 
how  mach  greater  the  power  of  the  war-cry,  how  hopeless  the 
task  of  restraint,  if  to  the  other  motives  for  war  there  had 
been  added    the    liberation    of   two    of   the    most    valued 
provinces  of  France.     Without  this  the  danger  was  great 
Wiongh.    Thrice  at  least  in  the  next  thirty  years  the  balance 
seemed  to  be  turning  against  the  continuance  of  peace.    An 
offensive  alliance  between   France  and    Russia  was  within 
view  when  the   Bourbon  monarchy  fell ;   the  first  years  of 
Louis  Philippe  all  but  saw  the  revolutionary  party  plunge 
f^rance  into  war  for  Belgium  and  for  Italy  ;  ten  years  later  the 
dismissal  of  a   Ministry  alone    prevented    the  outbreak  of 
hostilities  on  the  distant  affairs  of  Syria.     Had  Alsace  and 
Lorraine  at  this  time  been  in  the  hands  of  disunited  Germany, 
it  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  Bourbon  dynasty  would  not  have 
averted,  or  sought  to  avert,  its  fall  by  a  popular  war,  or  that 
the  victory  of  Louis  Philippe  over  the  war-party,  difficult  even 
when  there  was  no  French  soil  to  reconquer,  would  have  been 
possible.      The  time  indeed  came   when   a  new   Bonaparte 
turned   to   enterprises   of    aggression    the    resources    which 
Europe  had  left  unimpaired  to  his  country :  but  to  assume 
that  the  cessions  proposed  in  181 5  would  have  made  France 
unable  to  move,  with  or  without  allies,  half  a  century  after- 
wards, is  to  make  a  confident  guess  in  a  doubtful  matter ; 
and,  with  Germany  in  the  condition  in  which  it  remained 
after   1815,  it  is  at  least   as  likely  that  the  annexation  of 
Alsace  and  Lorraine  would  have  led  to  the  early  reconquest 
of  the  Rhenish  provinces  by  France,  or  to  a  war  between 
Austria  and  Prussia,  as  that  it  would  have   prolonged   the 
period  of  European  peace  beyond  that  distant  limit  which  it 
actually  reached. 

Among  the  subjects  which  were  pressed  upon  the  Congress 
^  Vienna  there  was  one  in  which  the  pursuit  of  national 
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interests  and  calculations  of  policy  bore  no  part,  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  African  slave-trade.    The  British  people,  who, 

after  twenty  years  of  combat  in  the  caase  of 
•itheCmgreM  Eufope,  had  earned  so  good  a  right  to  ask  somc- 
to  abo  »sh  the      thing  of  their  allies,  probably  attached  a  deeper 

importance  to  this  question  than  to  any  in  the 
whole  range  of  European  affairs,  with  the  single  exception  of 
the  personal  overthrow  of  Napoleon.  Since  the  triumph  of 
Wibcrforce*s  cause  in  the  Parliament  of  1807,  and  the  ex- 
tinction of  English  slave-traffic,  the  anger  with  which  the 
nation  viewed  this  detestable  cruelty,  too  long  tolerated  by 
itself,  had  become  more  and  more  vehement  and  Videspread. 
By  the  year  1814  the  utterances  of  public  opinion  were  so 
loud  and  urgent  that  the  Government,  though  free  from 
enthusiasm  itself,  was  forced  to  place  the  international 
prohibition  of  the  slave-trade  in  the  front  rank  of  its 
demands.  There  were  politicians  on  the  Continent  credulous 
enough  to  believe  that  this  outcry  of  the  heart  and  the 
conscience  of  the  nation  was  but  a  piece  of  commercial 
hypocrisy.  Talleyrand,  with  far  different  insight,  but  not 
with  more  sympathy,  spoke  of  the  state  of  the  English  people 
as  one  of  frenzy.*  Something  had  already  been  effected 
at  foreign  courts.  Sweden  had  been  led  to  prohibit  slave- 
traffic  in  1813,  Holland  in  the  following  year.  Portugal  had 
been  restrained  by  treaty  from  trading  north  of  the  line. 
France  had  pledged  itself  in  the  first  Treaty  of  Paris  to 
abolish  the  commerce  within  live  years.  Spain  alone  remained 
unfettered,  and  it  was  indeed  intolerable  that  the  EngUsh 
slavers  should  have  been  forced  to  abandon  their  execrable 
gains  only  that  they  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  subjects 
of  King  Ferdinand.  It  might  be  true  that  the  Spanish 
colonies  required  a  larger  supply  of  slaves  than  they  pos- 
sessed ;  but  Spain  had  at  any  rate  not  the  excuse  that  it  was 
asked  to  surrender  an  old  and  profitable  branch  of  commerce. 
It  was  solely  through  the  abolition  of  the  English  slave-trade 
that  Spain  possessed  any  slave-trade  whatever.  Before  the 
year  1807  no  Spanish  ship  had  been  seen  on  the  coast  of 
Africa  for  a  contur}',  except  one  in  1798  fitted  out  by  Godoy.f 
As  for  the  French  trade,  that  had  been  extinguished  by 
the  capture  of  Senegal  and   Goree ;    and    along    the    two 

*  Talleyrand,  p.  277. 

t  B.  and  F.  State  Papers,  i3t§-i6,  p.  938. 
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thousand  miles  of  coast  from  Cape  Blanco  to  Cape  Formosa 
a  legitimate  commerce  with  the  natives  was  gradually  spring- 
ing ap  in  place  of  the  desolating  trafBc  in  flesh  and  blood.     It 
was  hoped   by  the   English  people  that  Castlereagh  would 
succeed  in  obtaining  a  universal  and  immediate  prohibition  of 
the  slave-trade  by  all  the  Powers  assembled  at  Vienna.    The 
Minister  was  not  wanting  In  perseverance,  but  he  failed  to 
acbieve  this  result.    France,  while  claiming  a  short  delay 
elsewhere,  professed  itsdf  willing,  like  Portugal,  to  abolish 
at   once  the  traffic  north  of  the  line;   but  the  Government 
on  which  England  had  perhaps  the  greatest  claim,  that  of 
Spain,  absolutely  refused  to  accept  this  restriction,  or  to  bind 
Itself  to  a  final  prohibition  before  the  end  of  eight  years. 
Ca^stlercagh  then  proposed  that  a  Council  of  Ambassadors 
*t  London  and  Paris  should  be  charged  with  the  international 
duty  of  expediting  the  close  of  the  slave-trade;  the  measure 
^*^lxich  he  had  in  view  being  the  punishment  of  slave-dealing 
States  by  a  general  exclusion  of  their  exports.    Against  this 
Sj>ain  and   Portugal  made  a  formal   protest,  treating   the 
tttreat  as  almost  equivalent  to  one  of  war.     The  project 
*^^^pped,  and  the  Minister  of  England  had  to  content  himself 
^'^th  obtaining  from  the  Congress  a  solemn  condemnation 
^^  the  slave-trade,  as  contrary  to  the  principles  of  civilisation 
^^id  human  right  (Feb.,  1815). 

The  work  was  carried  a  step  further  by  Napoleon's  return 

^om   Elba.      Napoleon  understood  the  impatience  of  the 

*^*^glish  people,  and  believed  that  he  could  make  no  higher 

^*ci  for  its  friendship  than  by  abandoning  the  reserves  made 

^V    Talleyrand  at  the  Congress,  and  abolishing  the  French 

^^^-'ve-trade  at  once  and  for  all.    This  was  accomplished ;  and 

^*^^  Bourbon  ally  of  England,  on  his    second  restoration 

^^^^Id  not  undo  what  had  been  done  by  the  usurper.     Spain 

a.rxcl  Portugal  alone  continued  to  pursue — the  former  country 

^*^tLhout  restriction,  the  latter  on  the  south  of  the  line— a 

^^^^^nmerce  branded  by  the  united  voice  of  Europe  as  infamous. 

*[*ic  Governments  of  these  countries  alleged  in  their  justifica- 

^^n  that  Great  Britain  itself  had  resisted  the  passing  of  the 

P"rohibitory  law  until  its  colonies  were  far  better  supplied 

■^th  slaves  than  those  of  its  rivals  now  were.    This  was  true, 

^^  it  was  not  the  whole  truth.    The  whole  truth  was  not 

Known,  the  sincerity  of  English  feeling  was  not  appreciated^ 

Until,  twenty  years  later,  the  nation  devoted  a  part  of  its 


wealth  to  release  the  slave  from  servitude,  and  the  Engli* 
race  from  the  reproach  of  slave  holding.  Judged  by  *' 
West  Indian  Emancipation  of  iBjj,  the  Spanish  a 
English  history  sounds  almost  ludicrous.  But  the  remem- 
brance of  the  long  years  throughout  which  the  adio»l'* 
of  justice  encountered  opposition  in  England  should  tempt' 
the  severity  of  our  condemnation  of  the  countries  which  still 
defended  a  bad  interest.  The  light  broke  late  upon  oOi- 
selves :    tht^  darkitesa  1  Ungered  elsewhere  had  ^'^ 

long  been  our  own. 
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X^OR  nearly  twenty  years  the  career  of  Bonaparte  had  given 

to  European  history  the  nnity  of  interest  which  belongs  to  a 

single  life.    This  unity  does  not  immediately  disappear  on 

^e  disappearance  of  his  mighty  figure.     The  Powers  of 

Europe   had    been   too   closely   involved    in    the    common 

struggle,  their  interests  were  too  deeply  concerned  in  the 

niaiAtenance    of     the    newly-established     order,    for    the 

Noughts  of   Governments  to   be   withdrawn    from  foreign 

affairs,  and  the  currents  of  national  policy  to  fall  at  once 

^P^rt  into  separate  channels.    The  Allied  forces  continued 

*o  occupy  France  with  Wellington  as  commander-in-chief; 

^®  defence  of  the  Bourbon  monarchy  had  been  declared  the 

*^use  of   Europe    at    large;    the    conditions    under    which 

^e  numbers  of  the  army  of  occupation  might  be  reduced,  or 

^®  period  of  occupation  shortened,  remained  to  be  fixed  by 

^®  Allies  themselves.    France  thus  formed  the  object  of  a 

*^^niTtion  European  deliberation;   nor  was  the 

^ucert  of  the  Powers  without  its  peculiar  organ.    Concert  of 

international  Council  was  created  at  Paris,    inglranST 

'^^sting  of  the  Ambassadors  of  the  four  great 

^     ^*^te.    The  forms  of  a  coalition  were,  for  the  first  time, 


^^ 
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^OR  nearly  twenty  years  the  career  of  Bonaparte  had  given 

^o  European  history  the  unity  of  interest  which  belongs  to  a 

single  life.    This  unity  does  not  immediately  disappear  on 

tlxe  disappearance  of   his  mighty  figure.      The   Powers  of 

Hurope   had    been   too    closely    involved    in    the    common 

struggle,  their  interests  were  too  deeply  concerned  in  the 

maintenance     of     the    newly-established     order,    for     the 

thoughts  of   Governments  to    be    withdrawn    from   foreign 

a.ffairs,  and  the  currents  of  national  policy  to  fall  at  once 

apart  into  separate  channels.    The  Allied  forces  continued 

to   occupy  France  with  Wellington  as  commander-in-chief; 

the  defence  of  the  Bourbon  monarchy  had  been  declared  the 

cause  of   Europe    at    large;    the    conditions    under    which 

the  numbers  of  the  army  of  occupation  might  be  reduced,  or 

the  period  of  occupation  shortened,  remained  to  be  fixed  by 

^Qe  Allies  themselves.    France  thus  formed  the  object  of  a 

common  European  deliberation;   nor  was  the 

^ncert  of  the  Powers  without  its  peculiar  organ.     Concert  of 

^  international  Council  was  created  at  Paris,    ing'lrancl* 

^'laisting  of  the  Ambassadors  of  the  four  great 

'^^ma.    The  forms  of  a  coalition  were,  for  the  first  time, 
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presen-ed  after  the  conclusion  of  peace.  Commtmieatio^^^i 
were  addressed  to  the  Government  of  Louis  XVllI.,  in  tJ^^ 
name  of  all  the  Powers  together.  The  Council  of  Ambassadof'^^ 
met  at  regular  inienals,  and  not  only  transacted  boainess^V 
iclftting  to  the  army  of  occupation  and  the  payment  o^^ 
iodeiiinities,  but  discussed  the  domestic  policy  of  the  French 
Governmeul,  and  ibe  situation  of  parlies  or  tbe  signs  oE 
political  opiDioa  in  the  Assi     '  '         d  the  nation. 

In  thus  watching  over  ored  Bourbon  monarchy, 

the  CoTirts  of  Europe  we"-   n,  no  more   than  they  had 

twund  themselves  to  do  b  n         Paris,  however,  was  not 

the  Only  field  for  a  busy  u.,..^.     /.    In  most  of  the  minor 

capitals  of  Europe  eaci  k  of  the  Great  Powers  had 
jy^^prih^^  its  own  auppased  intensts  to  pursue,  or  its  own 
Fiun.  principles  of  govcnmiijnt  to  inculcate.     An  age 

of  transition  seemed  to  have  begun.  Canstita- 
tions  had  been  promised  in  many  Slates,  and  created  in 
some  ;  in  Spain  and  in  Sicily  they  had  reached  the  lliird 
stage,  that  of  suppression.  It  was  not  hkely  that  the  stales- 
men  who  had  succeeded  to  Napoleon's  power  in  Enrope 
should  hold  themselves  entirely  aloof  from  the  affairs  of  their 
weaker  neighbours,  least  of  all  when  a  neighbouring  agitatioa 
might  endanger  themsehes.  In  one  respect  the  intentions  of 
the  Briiish.  the  Austrian,  and  the  Russian  Governments  were 
identical,  and  continued  to  be  so,  namely,  in  the  determina- 
tioii  to  countenance  no  revolutionary  movement.  Revolution, 
owing  to  the  experience  of  1793,  had  come  to  be  regarded  as 
synonymous  with  aggressive  warfare.  Jacobins,  anarchists, 
disturbers  of  the  public  peace,  were  only  different  names  for 
one  and  the  same  class  of  international  criminals,  who  were 
indeed  indigenous  to  France,  hut  might  equally  endanger  the 
peace  of  mankind  in  other  coimtries.  Against  these  fomenters 
of  mischief  all  the  Courts  were  at  one. 

Here,  bowe\'er,  agreement  ceased.  It  was  admitted  that 
between  revolutionary  disturbance  and  the  enjoyment  of 
constitutional  liberty  a  wide  interval  existed,  and  the  states- 
men of  the  leading  Powers  held  by  no  meaus  the  same  views 
as   to   the  true   relation   between   nations   and   their   rulers. 

The  most  liberal  in  theory  among  the  Sovereigns 
AiFunder,        of  1S15  was  the   Einperof  Alexander.     Already, 

in  the  summer  of  1S15.  he  had  declared  the 
Duchy  of  Warsaw  to    be    restored    to    independence    aad 
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natioiuLlity,  nnder  the  title  of  the  Kingdom  of  Poland ;  and 

before  the  end  of  the  3rear  he  had  granted  it  a  Constitution, 

which  created  certain  representative  assemblies,  and  provided 

the  new  kingdom  with  an  army  and  an  administration  of  its 

own,  into  which  no  person  not  a  Pole  could  enter.     The 

promised  introduction  of  Parliamentary  life  into  Poiand  was 

bat  the  first  of  a  series  of  reforms  dimly  planned  by  Alexander, 

which  was  to  culminate  in  the  bestowal  of  a  Constitution 

Qpon    Russia    itself,  and    the    emancipation    of   the    serf.* 

Animated  by  hopes  like  these  for  his  own   people,  hopes 

^hich,  while  they  lasted,  were  not  merely  sincere  but  ardent, 

Alexander  was  also  friendly  to  the  cause  of  constitutional 

government  in    other   countries.      Ambition    mingled    with 

disinterested  impulses  in  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Czar.     It 

^^  impossible  that  Alexander  should  forget  the  league  into 

^hich  England  and  Austria  had  so  lately  entered  against 

*^^.     He  was  anxious  to  keep  France  on  his  side ;  he  was 

J^ot  inclined  to  forego  the  satisfaction  of  weakening  Austria 

"y  Supporting  national  hopes  in  Italy  ;t    and  he  hoped   to 

*^^^^^te  some  counterpoise  to  England's  maritime   power  by 

^yifig  Russia  with  a  strengthened  and  better-administered 

^P^in.  Agents  of  the  Czar  abounded  in  Italy  and  in  Germany, 

^^  in  no  capital  was  the  Ambassador  of  Russia  more  active 

^*^^n  in  Madrid.    General  Tatistcheff,  who  was  appointed  to 

^^s  post  in  1814,  became  the  terror  of  all  his  colleagues  and 

^*  tl^e  Cabinet  of  London  from  his  extraordinary  activity  in 

Intrigue ;  but  in  relation  to  the  internal  affairs  of  Spain  his 

^'^''iience    was    beneficial;    and  it  was    frequently    directed 

Jj^^*^^rds  the  support  of    reforming    Ministers,    whom    King 

^^^inand,  if   free  from    foreign    pressure,   would    speedily 

^^''^  sacrificed  to  the  pleasure  of  his  favourites  and  confessors. 

^'^  the  eyes  of  Prince  Metternich,  the  all-powerful  Minister 

1^*      -Austria,  Alexander  was  little  better  than  a 

jj*^^  ^^:>bin.    The  Austrian  State,  though  its  frontiers     Meitemich. 

^^^    been  five  times  changed  since  1792,  had  con- 

'^^-^^d   in  a  remarkable  degree  free  from  the  impulse  to 

Bernhardi,  uL  s,  to,  666. 

j^^  ^     *'  We  are  now  inundated  with  Russian  agents  of  various  descriptions,  some 

j!^    •^and  some  secret,  but  all  holding  the  sxmt  langu  ige,  all  preaching  *  Constitu> 

^^^nd  liberal  principle^/  and  all  endeavouring  to  direct  the  eyes  of  the  inde- 

r:.    ^^*^aits  towards  the  North.    ...    A  copy  of  the  instructions  sent  to  the  Russi«a 

*  **^*-^«er  here  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Austrians. "    A' Court  (Ambassador  at 

*'^^*'^"«s)  IQ  Castlereagh,  Dec.  7,  1815.    Records  :  Sicily,  104. 
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internal  change.     The  Emperor  Fraocis  was  tlie  peisoiufica 

tioD  of  resistance  to  progress;  the  Minister  owed  his  nnrivalled  * 
position  not  more  to  his  own  skilful  statesmanship  in  the  ' 
great  crisis  of  1S13  than  to  a  genuine  accord  with  the  feelings 
of  bis  ma&ler.  If  Francis  was  not  a  man  of  intellect. 
Mettemicb  was  certainly  a  man  of  character ;  and  for  a 
considerable  period  (hey  succeeded  in  impressing  the  stamp 
of  their  own  strongl)- marked  Austrian  policy  upon  Europe. 
The  force  of  their  influence  sprang  from  no  remote  source: 
it  was  due  maiiil}'  to  a  steady  intolerance  of  all  principles  not 
their  own.  Metternich  described  his  system  with  eijual 
simplicity  and  precision  as  an  attempt  neither  to  innovate 
nor  to  go  back  to  the  past,  but  to  keep  things  as  they  were. 
In  the  old  Austrian  dominions  this  wa.s  not  difficult  to  do,  for 
things  had  no  tendency  to  move  and  remained  fixed  of 
themselves;*  but  on  the  outside,  both  on  the  north  and  on 
the  south,  ideas  were  at  work  which,  according  to  Mettemicb, 
ought  never  to  have  entered  the  world,  but,  having  unfortu- 
nately gained  admittance,  made  it  the  taak  of  Governments  to 
resist  their  influence  by  all  available  means.  Stein  and  the 
leaders  of  the  Prussian  War  of  Liberation  had  agitated 
Germany  with  hopes  of  national  unity,  of  Parliaments,  and 
of  the  impulsion  of  the  executive  powers  of  State  by  public 
opinion.  Against  these  northern  innovators,  Metternich  had 
already  won  an  important  victory  in  the  fonnK- 
MHiemidi'i  tion  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  The  weakness 
Gtmuny.  and   timidity  of  the    King   of   Prussia   made   it 

probable  that,  although  he  was  now  promising 
his  subjects  a  Constitution,  he  might  at  no  distant  date  be 
led  to  unite  with  other  German  Governmcnls  in  a  system  of 
repression,  and  in  placing  Liberalism  under  the  ban  of  the 
Diet.  In  Italy,  according  to  the  conservative  statesman,  the 
same  dangers  existed  and  the  same  remedies  were  required. 
Austria,  through  the  acquisition  of  Venice,  now  possessed 
four  times  as  large  a  territory  beyond  the  Alps  as   it   had 

•  A  proround  rcuon  lui  been  ucribed  to  Mriictnich't  conKrvarUm  by  •nme  of 
liii  Engluli   •pologiiti  in  high  place,  niinclyihe  iar  rhai  if  idcu  of  nvinmlity 
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possessed  before  1792 ;  but  the  population  was  no  longer  tha 
<iuiescent  and  contented  folk  that  it  had  been  in  the  da}^  of 
^aria  Theresa.     Napoleon's  kingdom  and  army 
(>f    Italy  had  taught  the  people  warfare,  and        la  Italy. 
Siven  them  political  aims  and  a  more  masculine 
spirit    Metternich's  own  generals  had  promised  the  Italians 
i^idepcndence  when  they  entered  the  country  in  1814 ;  Murat*8 
i^dayear  later  had  actually  been  undertaken  in  the  name 
of^    Italian  unity.      These  were  disagreeable  incidents,  and 
signs  were  not  wanting  of  the  existence  of  a  revolutionary 
spirit  in  the  Italian  provinces  of  Austria,  especially  among 
^e  officers  who  had  served  under  Napoleon.     Metternich 
^a.s  perfectly  clear  as  to  the  duties  of  his  Government.    The 
Italians  might  have  a  Viceroy  to  keep  Court  at  Milan,  a  body 
^^  native  officials  to  conduct  their  minor  affairs,  and  a  mock 
Congregation   or    Council,   without    any  rights,  powers,  or 
functions  whatever ;  if  this  did  not  satisfy  them,  they  were  a 
rebellious  people,  and  government  must  be  conducted  by 
'^eans  of  spies,  police,  and  the  dungeons  of  the  Spielberg.* 

On  this  system,  backed  by  great  military  force,  there  was 
1^0 thing  to  fear  from  the  malcontents    of    Lombardy  and 
Venice:    it  remained  for   Metternich   to   extend   the    same 
security  to  the  rest  of  the  peninsula,  and   by  a  series  of 
treaties  to  effect  the  double  end  of  exterminating  constitu- 
tional government  and  of  establishing  an  Austrian 
Protectorate  over  the  entire  country,  from  the    Scheme  of 
Alpsto  the  Sicilian  Straits.    The  design  was  so    p^^Je^^ 
ambitious  that   Metternich  had    not   dared    to    over  Italy, 
disclose  it  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna ;  it  was  in 
fact  a  direct  violation  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  and  of  the 
resolution  of  the  Congress,  that  Italy,  outside  the  possessions 
*^^  Austria,  should  consist  of  independent  States.    The  first 
Sovereign  over  whom  the  net  was  cast  was  Ferdinand  of 
^3-ples.     On  the  15th  of  June,  1815,  immediately  after  the 
^^"erthrow  of  Murat,   King  Ferdinand  signed   a   Treaty  of 
y^nce  with    Austria,    which    contained    a    secret    clause, 
^,  dging  the  King  to  introduce  no  change  into  his  recovered 
^STciom  inconsistent  with  its  own  old  monarchical  principles, 
^^    '^^ith   the  principles    which    had  been    adopted   by  the 

^.     '*^  Moravia.    For  the  system  of  espionage,  see  the  book  called  "Carte  segreta 
I  ..    S^valim  Austriaca,"  consistiag  of  police-r«portt  which  fell  ioto  the  hands  of  tl^ 
^^»»»«  Milan  io  1848. 
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Emperor  of  Austria  for  the  government  of  his  Italic 
provinceB.'  Ferdinand,  two  years  before,  had  been  corr" 
pclled  by  Great  Britain  to  grant  Sicily  a  Constitution,  an^ 
was  at  this  very  moment  promiEJng  one  to  Naples.  Th» 
Sicilian  Constitution  was  now  tacitly  condemned  ;  the 
Neapolitans  were  duped,  By  a  further  secret  clause,  thi 
two  contracting  Sovereigns  undertook  to  comtminicate  to  one 
another  ever3rlhing  th'*  •k^,i1^  come  to  their  knowledge 
affecting  the  security  ai  illity  of  the  Italian  peninsula; 

in  other  words,  the  spi.  le  police  of  Ferdinand  were 

now   added  lo   Mettemi  ff  in   Lombardy.      Tuscany. 

Modena,  and  Parma  entti  <  much  the  same  condition  d 

vassalage ;  but  the  scheme  x'."  universal  federation  of  Ital) 
under  Austria's   leadership  d   through  the  resistance  ol 

Piedmont  and  of  the  Pope.  e  VII.  resented  the  attempts 

of  Austria,  begun  in  1797  anu  repeated  at  the  Congress  o' 
Vienna,  to  deprive  the  Holy  See  of  Bologna  and  Ravenna 
The  King  of  Satdiaia,  though  pressed  by  England  to  accepi 
Meftemich's  offer  of  alliance,  maintained  with  great  decisiar 
the  independence  of  his  country,  and  found  in  the  support  o; 
the  Czar  a  more  potent  argument  than  any  that  he  coulc 
have  drawn  from  treaties,  t 

The  part  played  by  the  British  Government  at  this  ^Mct 
has  been   seierely  judged  not  only   by  the  later  opinion  ol 

England  itself,  but  by  the  historical  writers  ol 
SplntofEng-  almost  every  nation  in  Europe.  It  is  perhapi 
[lljjcy.  fortunate  for  the  fame  of  Pitt  that  he  did  not  livt 

to  witness  tbe  accompUshment  of  the  work  in 
which  he  had  laboured  for  thirteen  years.  The  glorj-  of  a  just 
and  courageous  struggle  against  Napoleon's  tyranny  remain) 
with  Pitt ;  the  opprobrium  of  a  settlement  hostile  to  libert} 
has  fallen  on  his  successors.  Yet  there  is  no  good  ground  £01 
believing  that  Pitt  would  have  attached  a  higher  \alue  to  tb« 

*  BUnchi,  Siorii  DDCumenUU,  L  108.  The  tubatiuKB  or  thU  KCT«t  dupi 
wu  coniinuKicdtrd  (a  A^Coun.  the  Engliih  Ambauftdor  at  Nftplei.  "1  had  at 
hesiiuiDii  in  uving  '1»<  anything  which  coniribuiid  10  the  ewkI  undaiUndiiic  m 
prcviiling  bttwHn  Auitriaand  Kaples.  could  not  bul  pnire  uIRmelr  mufacioc] 
to  ihi  Briiiih  Govcniinent."    A'Couil  lo  Cullirugh,  July  it,  ill].     Retonl* 

t  Lciien  in  Riuchlln,  Gtschichic  Itaiieni,  I.  71.  The  Holy  Alliuca  h 
turned  ID  bilttr  snounl  by  the  Sardinian  salesmen  thin  by  Ihi  NEapalilun, 
"Aprti  I'^ic  allit,"  wnic  the  Saidinian  AmbiuiidDt  u  St,  Ftt«ihur(,  "ce 
JituvChiiu  noln  Saunut  pink  d*  vie.  pourquni  ei  k  qixl  ptopat  I'nUier  a 
U«IIB1lictl  t " 
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rislits  or  indinationB  of  individual  communities  than   his 
successors  did  in  re-adjusting  the  balance  of  power;  on  the 
contrary,  be  himself  first  proposed  to  destroy  the  Republic  of 
Genoa,  and  to  place  Catholic  Belgium  under  the  Protestant 
Crown  of  Holland ;  nor  was  any  principle  dearer  to  him  than 
that  of  aggrandising  the  House  of  Austria  as  a  counterpoise 
to  the  power  of  France.*    The  Ministry  of  181 5  was  indeed 
bat  too  faithfully  walking  in  the  path  into  which  Pitt  had 
been  driven  by  the  King  and  the  nation  in  1793.     Resistance 
to  France  had  become  the  one  absorbing  care,  the  beginning 
and  end  of  English  statesmanship.    Government  at  home  had 
sunk  to  a  narrow  and  unfeeling  opposition  to  the  attempts 
made  from  time  to  time  to  humanise  the  mass  of  the  people, 
to    reform  an  atrocious  criminal  law,  to  mitigate  the  civil 
wroDgs  inflicted  in  the  name  and  the  interest  of  a  State- 
religion.    No  one  in  the  Cabinet  doubted  that  authority,  as 
such,  must  be  wiser  than  inexperienced  popular  desire,  least 
of  all  the  statesman  who  now,  in  conjunction  with  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  controlled  the  policy  of  Great  Britain  upon 
t^e  Continent.      Lord  Castlereagh  had  no  sympathy  with 
cruelty  or  oppression  in  Continental  rulers ;  he  had  just  as 
little  belief  in  the  value  of  free  institutions  to  their  subjects.f 
The  nature  of  his  influence,  which  has  been  drawn  some- 
™cs  in  too  dark  colours,  may  be  fairly  gathered  from  the 

^'irse  of  action  which  he  followed  in  regard  to  Sicily  and  to 
Spain. 

}^    Sicily    the    representative    of    Great    Britain,    Lord 
'^am  Bentinck,  had  forced  King   Ferdinand,  who  could 
^^  have  maintained  himself  for  an  hour  without  the  arms 
^^   money  of  England,  to  establish  in  181 3  a 
^iia.ment  framed  on  the  model  of  our  own.        in  Sicily. 
^     Parliament  had  not  proved  a  wise  or  a 
.^'^t^le  body,  but  its  faults  were  certainly  not  equal  to  those 
'^ixig  Ferdinand,  and  its  re-construction  under  England's 
t.  ^^ic^es  would  have  been   an  affair  of  no  great  difficulty. 
'^i^and,  however,  had  always  detested   free  institutions, 
^8    soon    as    he    regained    the    throne    of    Naples    he 

^    ,   ^  ^ij«  tb«  pAtsac^  itoiu  Grenville's  letters  quoted  io  pp.    125,   126  of  this 

,        ^^^utkreagh,  x,  18.     **  The  danger  u  that  the  transition  "  (to  lil>erty)  **  may  be 

I     **  "<=5  ^en  to  ripen  into  anything  likely  to  njike  the  world  better  or  happier 

^'''  .'    Vx  re  it  is  better  to  rot&rd  than  accderate  the  operation  of  this  mo^t  hazardooa 
'^^^*-'^i<  *hidi  is  abrowl.'* 
0» 


„....iuiaiing,  or  rebnkini;  every  Gov* 
and    who   had    actually    sent   the   British 
Norwegians   submit    to    Bernadotte,   now 
the  principle  of  non-intervention,  and  decl 
as  Ferdinand  did  not  persecute  the  Sici 
invitation  of  England  had  taken  part  in 
reduce  the  privileges  of  Sicily  below  those  v 
prior  to   1813,  Great  Britain  would  not  i 
action.    These  stipulations  were  inserted  ii 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  to  avert  the  chai 
had  not  only  abandoned  the  Sicilian  Const 
sented  to  a  change  which  left  the  Sicilians 
dition  than  if  England  had  never  intervened 
Lord  Castlereagh  shut  his  eyes  to  the  confc 
that  he  was  leaving  the  Sicilians  to  a  ruler  wl 
restraint,  might  be  expected  to  destroy  every  v 
right,  and  to  take  the  same  bloody  and  unscru 
upon  his  subjects  which  he  had  taken  when  I 
him  to  power  in  1799. 

The  action  of  the  British  Government  in  Si 
equal  readiness  to  commit  the  future  to  the  wis 
Lord  Castlereagh  was  made  acqu 
Action  of        Spanish  Ferdinand's  design  of 
sp2n."  *°      Constitution  on  his  return  in  t 
"  So  far,"  he  replied,  **  as  the  me 
the  Constitution  is  at  stake,  it  is  '^^ — 
any  chanere  troT-—  "' 
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c«ie  tbe  interpo6itio&  of  England  would  perhaps  not  have 
tgainst  a  reactionary  clergy  and  nation :  Castlereagh 
Was,  moreover,  deceived  by  Ferdinand's   professions   that 
lie  had  no  desire  to  restore  absolute  government.   He  credited 
tlie  iOng  with  the  same  kind  of  moderation  which  had  led 
Lode  XVIII.  to  accept  the  Charta  in  France,  and  looked 
forward  to  the  maintenance  of  a  constitutional  regime,  though 
under  conditions  more  favourable  to  the  executive  power  and 
to  the  influence  of  the  great  landed  proprietors  and  clergy.* 
Bveots  soon  proved  what  value  was  to  be  attached  to  the 
^^  of  the  King;  the  flood  of  reaction  and  vengeance  broke 
over  tbe  country ;  and  firom  this  time  the  British  Government, 
half  confessing  and    half   excusing    Ferdinand's    misdeeds* 
^^ed  itself  to  check  the  outrages  of  despotism,  and  to 
mitigate  the  lot  of  those  who  were  now  its  victims.    In  the 
''iterest  of  the  restored  monarchies  themselves,  as  much  as 
^m  a  regard  to  the  public  opinion  of  Great  Britain,  the 
^bassadors  of  England  urged  moderation  upon    all    the 
^iirbon  Courts.    This,  however,  was  also  done  by  Metter- 
'^ch,  who  neither  took  pleasure  in  cruelty,  nor  desired  to  see 
'JCw  revolutions  produced  by  the  extravagances  of  priests  and 
emigrants.     It  was  not  altogether  without  cause  that  the 
"^Uef  arose  that  there  was  little  to  choose,  in  reference  to 
the    constitutional    liberties    of   other    States,  between    the 
^Qtiments  of  Austria  and  those  of  the   Ministers  of  free 
England.      A   difference,    however,    did    exist.      Mettemich 
actually  prohibited  the  Sovereigns  over  whom  his  influence 
extended    from    granting    their    subjects  liberty:    England, 
^>elieving   the    Sovereigns    to    be    more    liberal    than    they 
wexne,  did  not  interfere  to  preserve  constitutions  from  de- 
struction. 

Such  was  the  general  character  of  the  influence  now 
exercised  by  the  three  leading  Powers  of  Europe.  Prussia, 
which  had  neither  a  fleet  hke  England,  an  Italian  connection 
like  Austria,  nor  an  ambitious  Sovereign  like  Russia,  con- 
^^rne<J  itself  little  with  distant  States,  and  limited  its  direct 
action  to  the  affairs  of  France,  in  which  it  possessed  a  sub- 
stanti^j  interest,  inasmuch  as  the  indemnities  due  from  Louis 

-^  ,  If  his  Majesty  anmoances  his  deicrmination  to  give  efTect  to  the  mam 
^^-'*'^.*Pl«»  of  a  constitutional  r^ime,  it  is  possible  that  he  may  extinguish  the 
^|k  .***K  arrangement  with  impunity,  and  re-establihh  one  more  consistent  with  tbe 
^'^■^oy  of  the  exemtiTe  power,  and  which  may  restore  the  great  landed  pro* 
usA  (^  d«rgy  W  »  due  &baie  oT  lAUihohi^."    Ui&Uereagh,  id. 


,r-r""'     Marseilles  drove  the  earri 

Koyalisls  in  '^ 

the  south  of         and     attacked    the    quarte 
— Au^st""^       Mameluke  families  whom  N 
from    Egypt.      Thirteen    ol 
persons,    and   about    as   many    Bonapa 
murdered.*    A  few  weeks  later  Nismes 
anarchy  and  pillage.     Religions  fanaticis 
the  passion  of  political  revenge.    The  mid> 
itself  and  a  portion    of   the    surrounding 
Protestant,  and  had  hailed  Napoleon's  reti 
deliverance  from  the  ascendancy  of  prie 
threatened  revival  of  the  persecutions  which 
under  the  old  Bourbon  monarchy.    The  Ca 
much  more  numerous,  included  the  lowest  c 
the  larger  landed  proprietors  of  the  district,  i 
the  peasantry.    Bands  of  volunteers  had  bet 
Duke  of  AngouUme  at  the  beginning  of  the  h 
the  hope  of  sustaining  a  civil  war  against  I 
capitulating  to  the  Emperor's  generals,  som* 
been  attacked  by  villagers  and  hunted  down 
The  bands    now  reassembled    and    enterec 
garrison,  after  firing  upon  them,  were  forced 
arms,  and  in  this  defenceless  state  a  cons 
of  the  soldiers  were  shot  down  (J^y  i?)*    ^ 
the  leaders  of  the  armed  mob  began  to  use  tb 
several  weeks  murder  and  on*-- - 
Dubliclv  •-- 
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Wellington  and  the  Russian  Ambassador,  security  was  not 
restored  until  the  Allies  took  the  matter  into  their  own  hands, 
asd  a  detachment  of  Austrian  troops  occupied  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Gard.  Other  districts  in  the  south  of  France 
witnessed  the  same  outbreaks  of  Royalist  ferocity.  Avignon 
was  disgraced  by  the  murder  of  Marshal  Brune,  conqueror  of 
the  Russians  and  English  in  the  Dutch  campaign  of  1799*  an 
honest  soldier,  who  after  suffering  Napoleon's  neglect  in  the 
time  of  prosperity,  had  undertaken  the  heavy  task  of  govern- 
iog  Marseilles  during  the  Hundred  Days.  At  Toulouse, 
General  Ramel,  himself  a  Royalist,  was  mortally  wounded 
^  a  band  of  assassins,  and  savagely  mutilated  while  lying 
disabled  and  expiring. 

Crimes  like  these  were  the  counterpart  of  the  September 

Qiassacres  of    1792;    and    the    terrorism    exercised    by  the 

Royalists  in  181 5  has  been  compared,  as  a  whole,  with  the 

'Republican  Reign  of  Terror  twenty-two  years  earlier.     But 

^e  comparison  does  little  credit  to  the  historical  sense  of 

Pilose  who  suggested  it.    The  barbarities  of  181 5  were  strictly 

local:  shocking  as  they  were,  they  scarcely  amounted  in  all 

^o  an  average  day's  work  of  Carrier  or  Fouch6  in  1794 ;  and 

^^e  action  of  the  established  Government,  though  culpably 

^^eak,  was  not  itself  criminal.    A  second  and  more  dangerous 

st3.ge  of  reaction  began,  however,  when  the  work  of  popular 

^'^ngeance  closed.    Elections  for  a  new  Chamber 

o^    Deputies  were  held   at  the  end  of  August.       E>cctwn«of 

Tlie  Liberals  and  the  adherents  of  Napoleon, 

pa.ralysed  by  the  disasters    of    France    and    the  invaders' 

presence,  gave  up  all  as  lost:  the  Ministers  of  Louis  XVIII. 

abstained  from  the  usual  electoral  manoeuvres,  Talleyrand 

through  carelessness,   Fouch^  from  a  desire  to  see  parties 

^^'enly  balanced:    the   ultra- Royalists    alone    had   extended 

their  organisation  over   France,  and  threw  themselves  into 

t*^  Contest  with  the  utmost  passion  and  energy.    Numerically 

^^^i  they  had  the  immense  forces  of  the  local  administration 

#?  ^^^Ir  side.    The  Pr^fets  had  gone  over  heart  and  soul  to 

^  ca.use  of  the  Count  of  Artois,  who  indeed  represented  to 

^^rn    that  he  was  acting  under  the  King's  own  directions. 

^^  result  was  that  an  Assembly  was  elected  to  which  France 

^  Seen  only  one  parallel  since,  namely  in  the  Parliament  of 

J^7t «   elected  when  invaders  again  occupied  the  country,  and 

^^  despotism  of  a  second  Bonaparte  had  ended  in  the  same 
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iniiiieasurable  calaoiity.  The  bulk  of  tbe  candidates  relunii** 
were  country  geiittemen  whose  names  had  nevei'  beenhM*"*^ 
of  in  public  life  aince  1789,  men  who  had  resigned  thein»el>'*^ 
to  inaction  and  obscurity  under  the  Republic  and  the  Emp"'^ 
and  who;-e  one  pohtical  idea  was  to  reverse  the  injuries  dof*^ 
by  tbe  Rev'olution  to  their  caste  and  lo  their  Church.  Tt'*- 
were  Rojalists  because  a  Bourbon  monarchy  alone  co''* 
satisfy  their  claims;  they  called  themselves  ultra- Roy ali**' 
but  they  were  so  only  in  the  sense  that  they  required  O^ 
monarchy  to  recognise  no  ally  but  themselves.  Thejr  b^ 
already  shown  before  Napoleon's  return  that  their  real  ch*- 
was  the  Count  of  Artois.  not  the  King;  in  what  ioc'- 
their  ultra -Roy  a]  ism  would  exhibit  itself  in  case  the  Ki«^ 
should  not  submit  to  be  their  instrument  remained  to  E^ 

The  first  result  of  the  elections  was  the  downfaU  of  Talle^ 
rand's  Liberal   Ministry.      The    Count  of  Artois    and   tfaa 

courtiers,  who  had  been  glad  enough  to  secure 
x'll "'  rui  Fouchf's  services  while  their  own  triumph  wa- 
uui  Voucii^     doubtful,  now  joined  in  the  outcry  of  tbe  conntiy 

gentlemen  again  this  monster  of  iniquity.  Talley- 
raad  promptly  disencumbered  himself  of  his  old  friend,  and 
prepared  to  meet  the  new  Parliament  as  an  ultra- Royalist ; 
bul  in  the  eyes  oi  the  victorious  party  Talleyrand  himself,  the 
married  priest  and  the  reputed  accomplice  in  the  murder  of 
the  Duke  of  Enghien,  was  little  better  than  his  regicide 
colleague ;    and  before  the  Assembly  met   he  was  forced  to 

retire  from  power.  His  successor,  the  Due  de 
j^^'lw"''  Richelieu,  was  recommended  to  Louis  XVIII. 
I  Stpt.,  ie'ij.  by  the  Czar.  Richelieu  had  quitted  France 
.    ,  early  in  the  Revolution,  and,  unlike  most  of  the 

(unigcants,  had  played  a  distinguished  part  in  the  country 
>vhich  gaie  him  refuge.  Winning  tils  first  laurels  in  the 
^iege  ol  Ismail  under  Suvaroff,  he  had  subsequently  been 
made  Governor  of  the  Euxine  provinces  of  Russia,  and  the 
flourishing  town  ol  Odessa  had  sprung  up  under  his  rale. 
Hia  reputation  as  an  admmistrator  was  high;  his  personal 
(jtnracter  singularly  noble  and  dismterested.  Thongh  Ibe 
Eqgliah  Government  looked  at  first  with  apprehension  upon 
a  Minister  so  closely  connected  with  the  Czar  of  Rns&ia, 
Richelieu's  honesty  and  truthhilness  soon  gained  him  the 
Kapwt  of  every  foreign  Court.    His  relation  to  Alexander 
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iocompetent  to  judge  a  peer  of  France  accused  of  high  treason,* 
N'ey  was  accordingly  tried  before  the  House  of  Peers.  The 
verdict  was  a  foregone  conclusion,  and  indeed  the  legal  guilt 
of  the  Marshal  could  hardly  be  denied.  Had  the  men  who 
sat  io  judgment  upon  him  been  a  body  of  Vendean  peasants 
who  had  braved  fire  and  sword  for  the  Bourbon  cause,  the 
sentence  of  death  might  have  been  pronounced  with  pure, 
though  stem  lips :  it  remains  a  deep  disgrace  to  France  that 
among  the  peers  who  voted  not  only  for  Ney's  condemnation 
but  for  his  death,  there  were  some  who  had  themselves 
accepted  office  and  pay  from  Napoleon  during  the  Hundred 
Days.  A  word  from  Wellington  would  still  have  saved  the 
Marshal's  life,  but  in  interceding  for  Ney  the  Duke  would  have 
placed  himself  in  direct  opposition  to  the  action  of  his  own 
Goverament.  When  the  Premier  had  dug  the  grave,  it  was 
not  for  Wellington  to  rescue  the  prisoner.  It  is  permissible 
to  hope  that  he,  who  had  so  vehemently  reproached  Bliicher 
for  his  intention  to  put  Napoleon  to  death  if  he  should  fall 
into  his  hands,  would  have  asked  clemency  for  Ney  had 
be  considered  himself  at  liberty  to  obey  the  promptings 
of  his  own  nature.  The  responsibility  for  Marshal  Ney's 
death  rests,  more  than  upon  any  other  individual,  upon  Lord 
Liverpool. 

On  the  7th  of  December  the  sentence  was  executed.  Ney 
^as  shot  at  early  morning  in  an  unfrequented  spot,  and  the 
Government  congratulated  itself  that  it  had  escaped  the 
dangers  of  a  popular  demonstration  and  heard  the  last  of  a 
disagreeable  business.  Never  was  there  a  greater  mistake. 
^0  crime  committed  in  the  Reign  of  Terror  attached  a  deeper 
popular  opprobrium  to  its  authors  than  the  execution  of  Ney 
^lid  to  the  Bourbon  family.  The  victim,  a  brave  but  rouj^h 
half-German  soldier,f  rose  in  popular  legend  almost  to  the 
beight  of  the  Emperor  himself.     His  heroism  in  the  retreat 

*  Proc^  du  Marshal  Ney,  i.  219. 

t  Key  wau  not,  however,  a  mere  fighting  general.  The  Military  Studies 
P^wished  in  English  in  1833  from  his  manuscripts  prove  this.  They  abound  in 
'Cttte  remarks,  and  his  estimate  of  the  quality  of  the  German  soldier,  at  a  time  when 
^  Annans  were  habitually  beaten  and  despised,  is  very  striking.  He  urju^es  that 
y^  French  infantry  fight  in  three  ranks  the  charge  should  be  made  after  the  two 
«<>M  ranks  have  fired,  without  waiting  for  the  third  to  fire.  '*  The  German  soldier, 
**"<e<i  by  the  severest  discipline,  is  c  xiler  than  any  other.  He  would  in  the  end 
ob'ain  th»  advantage  in  this  kind  of  firing  if  it  lasted  l-ng."  (P.  100.)  Nev'« 
V»txi\%  appear  to  have  been  WOriemberg  people  who  had  settled  in  Al&ace.  'J  iio 
««««WAsrtaU/NettCNew), 
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it  was  poioted  out  that  the  infliction  of  capital  pmiishii«"l 
for  the  mere  attempt  at  sedition  vould  place  this  oa  a  level 
with  armed  rebellion,  it  was  answered  that  a  distinclio'i 
might  be  maintained  by  adding  in  the  latter  case  the  anci«* 
pnpishment  of  parricide,  the  amputation  of  the  hand.    Ex- 
travagances like  this  belonged  ralher  to  the  individuals  thw 
to  a  parly ;    but  Ihe  vehemence  of  the  Chamber  forced  tt* 
Government  to  submit  to  a  revision  of  its  measure.     Trans- 
portation  to  Cayenne,  but  not  death,  was  ultimately  included 
among   the   penalties   for   seditious   acts.      The    Mioistei  Ck 
Justice,  M.  Barbf-Mnrlinis,  who  had  himself  been  transported     \ 
to  Cayenne  by  the  Jacobins  in  1797,  was  able  to  satisfy  the 
Chamber  from  his  own  experience  thai  they  were  not  erring 
on  the  side  of  mercy." 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  these  heated  debates  that  Marshal 
Ney  was  brought  to  trial  for  high  treason.    A  so-called  Edict 

of  Amnesty  had  been  published  by  the  King  on 
^'^D^T"^'    ***^    24**'    °^   Ju'y-    containing    Ihe    names   o( 

nineteen  persons  who  were  to  be  tried  by  courts- 
martial  on  capita!  charges,  and  of  thirty-eight  others  who 
were  to  be  either  eiilcd  or  brought  to  justice,  as  the  Chamber 
might  determine.  Ney  was  included  in  (he  first  category. 
Opportunities  for  escape  had  been  given  to  him  by  the 
Government,  as  indeed  they  had  to  almost  every  ottier 
person  on  the  list.  King  Louis  XVIII.  well  understood  that 
his  Government  was  not  likely  to  be  pernianeutly  strengthened 
hy  the  execution  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  men  in 
France ;  the  eLuitjrants,  however,  and  especially  the  Duchess 
of  Atigoulfime,  were  merciless,  and  the  English  Government 
acted  a  deplorable  part.  '■  One  can  never  feel  that  the  King 
is  secure  oil  his  throne,"  wrote  Lord  Liverpool,  "  until  he  has 
dared  to  spill  traitors'  blood.  It  is  not  that  many  examples 
would  be  necessary ;  but  the  daring  to  make  a  few  will  alone 
manifest  any  slrcitglh  iu  the  Govermnent.t  Labidoy^re  had 
already  been  executed.  On  the  9th  of  November  Ney  was 
brought  before  a  court-martial,  at  which  Castlereagh  and  bis 
wife  had  the  bad  taste  to  be  present.  The  court-martial, 
headed    by    Ney's   old    comrade    Jourdan,    declared    itself 
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iocompetciit  to  judge  a  peer  of  France  accused  of  high  treason,* 
Xey  was  accordingly  tried  before  the  House  of  Peers.  The 
>'erdict  was  a  foregone  conclusion,  and  indeed  the  legal  guilt 
of  the  Marshal  could  hardly  be  denied.  Had  the  men  who 
ttt  in  jadgment  upon  him  been  a  body  of  Vendean  peasants 
vfao  had  braved  fire  and  sword  for  the  Bourbon  cause,  the 
KDtence  of  death  might  have  been  pronounced  with  pure, 
tboogh  stem  lips :  it  remains  a  deep  disgrace  to  France  that 
tiQODg  the  pieers  who  voted  not  only  for  Ney*s  condemnation 
bot  for  his  death,  there  were  some  who  had  themselves 
accepted  office  and  pay  from  Napoleon  during  the  Hundred 
Days.  A  word  from  Wellington  would  still  have  saved  the 
Marshal's  life,  but  in  interceding  for  Ney  the  Duke  would  have 
placed  himself  in  direct  opposition  to  the  action  of  his  own 
Government.  When  the  Premier  had  dug  the  grave,  it  was 
not  for  Wellington  to  rescue  the  prisoner.  It  is  permissible 
to  hope  that  he,  who  had  so  vehemently  reproached  Blucher 
&)r  bis  intention  to  put  Napoleon  to  death  if  he  should  fall 
into  his  hands,  would  have  asked  clemency  for  Ney  had 
he  considered  himself  at  liberty  to  obey  the  promptings 
of  his  own  nature.  The  responsibility  for  Marshal  Ney's 
^th  rests,  more  than  upon  any  other  individual,  upon  Lord 
Liverpool. 

On  the  7th  of  December  the  sentence  was  executed.  Ney 
^'as  shot  at  early  morning  in  an  unfrequented  spot,  and  the 
Government  congratulated  itself  that  it  had  escaped  the 
dangers  of  a  popular  demonstration  and  heard  the  last  of  a 
disagreeable  business.  Never  was  there  a  greater  mistake. 
No  crime  committed  in  the  Reign  of  Terror  attached  a  deeper 
popular  opprobrium  to  its  authors  than  the  execution  of  Ney 
did  to  the  Bourbon  family.  The  victim,  a  brave  but  rouf^h 
^German  soldier,f  rose  in  popular  legend  almost  to  the 
height  of  the  Emperor  himself.     His  heroism  in  the  retreat 

*  IVocb  du  Marshal  Ney,  i.  2x9. 

'  ^ey  was  not,    however,  a  mere  fighting   general.      The    Military   Studies 

PBwiihed  in  English  in   1833  ^''O'n  his  manuscripts  prove  this.     They  abijund  in 

*^t<  rrmarks,  and  his  estimate  of  the  quality  of  the  Germ.in  .soldier,  at  a  time  when 

™*GenaaiH  were  habitually  beaten  and  despised,  is  very  striking.     He  urges  that 

?****  ''tnch  infantry  fight  in  three  rank";,  the  charge  should  be  made  after  the  two 

7***  'anks  have  fired,  without  waiting  for  the  third  to  fire.     *'  The  German  soldier, 

T^.***  ^  'he  severest  discipline,  is  c  x>Ier  than  any  other.     He  would  in  the  end 

^^  th»  advantage  in  this  kind  of  firing  if  it  lasted  l-ng."    (P.    100.)    Nev*« 

n^^  *Pl)ear  to  have  been  WOriemberg  people  who  had  scaled  in  Alsace.     'J  ho 

^*«*^ttaUyNeu(New). 
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from  Moscow  became,  and  with  ju^ice.  a  more  glorioi 
■Betnoiy  than  Oavonst's  victnty  at  Jeoa  or  Moreau's  ' 
Hohenlinden.  Side  bf  side  wiib  the  thcragbt  thai  tt 
Bourbons  had  been  lirought  back  by  foreign  ums.  tt 
remenibruice  sank  deep  into  tbe  heart  of  the  French  ptop 
that  this  family  had  put  to  death  "  the  brmtest  of  tbe  bn>« 
It  would  have  been  no  common  good  fortune  for  Louis  XVl^ 
to  have  pardoned  or  vi  with   light  punishment  a  gr< 

soldier  whose  political  f*  less  had  led  him  to  an  act 

treason,  condoned  by  the  uiiiion  at  large.  Exile  would 
have  made  the  transgressor  a  martyr.  But  the  comn 
sense  of  mankind  condemns  Ney's  execution :  the  pul 
Ofrinion  of  France  has  never  forgiven  it. 

On  tbe  day  after  the  great  example  was  made,  Richel 
braughl  forward  (be  Amnesty  Bill  of  the  Go\emmenl  in 
House  of   Representatives.      The  King,   while   claiming 

ri|;ht    of   pardon,    desired    that    ihe    Cham 
iSS''if'"'      should  be  associated   uith   him    in   its  exerc 

and  submitted  a  project  of  law  securing  b 
prosecution  all  persons  not  included  in  the  list  published 
July  34th.  Measures  of  a  very  different  character  1 
already  been  introduced  under  the  same  title  into 
Chamber.  Though  the  initiative  in  legislation  belonged 
virtue  of  the  Charta  to  the  Crown,  resolutions  might 
moved  by  members  in  the  shape  of  petition  or  address,  ; 
under  this  form  the  leaders  of  the  majority  had  drawn 
schemes  for  the  wholesale  proscription  of  Napoleon's 
hcrentn.  It  was  proposed  by  M.  la  Baurdonnaye  to  bring 
trial  all  the  great  civil  and  military  officers  who,  during 
Hundred  Days,  had  constituted  the  Govenunent  of 
usurper ;  all  generals,  pr£fets,  and  commanders  of  garrisc 
who  had  obeyed  Napoleon  before  a  certain  day,  to  be  nan 
by  the  Assembly  ;  and  all  voters  for  the  death  of  Louis  X 
who  had  recognised  Napoleon  by  signing  the  Acte  Addition: 
The  language  in  which  these  prosecutions  were  urged  was 
echo  of  thai  which  had  justified  the  bloodshed  of  1793 ; 
violence  was  due  partly  to  the  fancy  that  Napoleon's  ret 
wai  no  sudden  and  unexpected  act,  but  the  work  of  a  set 
conipiratori  in  high  places,  who  were  still  plotting  the  o' 
throw  of  the   monarchy."     It  was  in  vain  that    Richel 

•  *M  iht  utmcii  from  L*  BDuiiliinniyr'i  priniid  sperch  in  Ittimai .««  ZW 
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sitervened  with  the  expression  of  the  King's  own  wishes,  and 

'ecalled  the  example  of  forgiveness  shown  in  the  testament  of 

ouis  XVI.    The  committee  which  was  appointed  to  report 

n  the  projects  of  amnesty  brought  up  a  scheme  little  different 

om  that  of  La  Bourdonnaye,  and  added  to  it  the  iniquitous 

roposal  that  civil  actions  should   be   brought  against  all 

ondemned  persons  for  the  damages  sustained  by  the  State 

hrough  Napoleon's  return.    This  was  to  make  a  mock  of  the 

clause   in  the  Charta  which    abolished  confiscation.     The 

eport  of  the  committee  caused  the  utmost  dismay  both  in 

ranee  itself  and  among  the  representatives  of  foreign  Powers 

^t  Paris.    The  conflict  between  the  men  of  reaction  and  the 

^!>ovemment  had  openly  broken  out ;    Richelieu's  Ministry; 

'^he  guarantee  of  peace,  seemed  to  be  on  the  point  of  falling. 

^Dn  the  znd  of  January,   1816,  the  Chamber  proceeded  to 

discuss  the  Bill  of  the  Government  and  the  amendments  of 

^he  committee.    The  debate  lasted  four  days ;  it  was  only  by 

'Uie  repeated  use  of  the  King's  own  name  that  the  Ministers 

succeeded  in  gaining  a  majority  of  nine  votes  against  the 

%wo  principal  categories  of  exception  appended  to  the  amnesty 

%y   their  opponents.    The  proposal  to  restore  confiscation 

binder  the  form  of  civil  actions  was  rejected  by  a  much 

greater  majority,  but  on  the  vote  affecting  the  regicides  the 

^^ovemment  was  defeated.    This  indeed  was  considered  of 

Mio  great  moment.    Richelieu,  content  with  having  averted 

sneasures  which  would  have  exposed  several  hundred  persons 

^o  death,  exile,  or  pecuniary  ruin,  consented  to  banish  from 

X^'rance  the  regicides  who  had  acknowledged  Napoleon,  along 

^^th  the  thirty-eight  persons  named  in  the  second  list  of  July 

'34th.      Among   other    well-known    men,   Carnot,  who    had 

^rendered  such  great  services  to  his  country,  went  to  die  in 

«xile.     Of  the  seventeen  companions  of  Ney  and  Lab^doy^e 

in  the  first  list  of  July  24th,  most  had  escaped  from  France ; 

^ne    alone    suffered    death.*      But    the    persons    originally 

excluded  from  the  amnesty  and  the  regicides  exiled  by  the 

Assembly  formed  but  a  small  part  of  those  on  whom  the 

ItuuiicauK,  d«s  soppltces.    La  m)rt,  U  moit  seule  peut  effrayer  Unn  oompUca 
fin    k    lean  oomplou,"   etc     The    jouxnaU    abound   wttli    iimiUi 


*  Gencial    llouton«Dttvcrnet.      Several    were    teDtenced    to   death   in   theii 
;  come  were  acquitted  on  the  singular  plea  that  they  had  becooM  lobjocu 
^  the  fimpire  of  Elba,  and  ao  could  not  be  guilty  of  treason  to  the  King  ol 
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vengeance  oi  the  Koy^lists  fell ;   for  it  was  provided  that  ft   * 
wnnesty-law  should  apply  to  no  one  against  whom  procee^^ 
ings  had  beea  taken  before  the  formal  promulgation  of  it^  ' 
law.      The    prisons    were    already  crowded    with    accuse^* 
persons,  who   thus   remained   exposed  to   punishment ;    an^^ 
after  tlie  law  had  actually  passed  Che  Clianiber,  telegraph 
signals  were  sent  over  the  country  by  Clarke,  the  Minister  o^* 
War,  ordering  the  immediate   accusation   of  several  others-—" 
.   One   distinguislied    soldier    at    least,    General    Travot,   waffg 
sentenced  to   death  on  proceedings  thus  instituted  between 
'.he  passing  and  the  promulRation  of  the  law  of  amnesty.*''^ 
Executions,  however,  were  not  numerous  eicept  in  the  south 
bf   France,  but  an   enormous   number  of  persons   were   im- 
prisoned or  driven  from  their  homes,  some  by  judgment  o 

the  law-courts,  some  by  the  exercise  of  the 
Ptratcmion  of  powers  conferred  on  the  administration  by  the 
m^^nr^  law  of  Public  Secnrity.t  The  central  govem- 
Franw,  ment  indeed   bad    less   pari   in   this   species   of 

persecution  than  the  Pr^fcts  and  other  local 
Iftuthorities,  though  within  their  own  departments  Clarke  and 
Vaublanc  set  an  example  which  others  were  not  slow  to 
follow.  Royalist  committees  were  formed  all  over  the 
country,  and  assumed  the  same  kind  of  irregular  control  over 
the  officials  of  their  districts  as  had  been  practised  bv  ihi" 
Jacobin  committees  of  1793.  Thousands  of  persons  employed 
in  all  grades  of  the  public  service,  in  schools  and  colleges  as 
well  as  m  the  civil  administration,  in  the  law-courts  as  well  as 
in  the  army  and  na".y,  were  dismissed  from  their  posts.  The 
new-comers  were  professed  agents  of  the  reaction  ;  those  who 
were  permitted  to  retain  their  offices  strove  to  ontdo  their 

*  The  senienre  wu  coinniiiled  by  ihc  King  lo  Iwelvc  yein'  unpriionintBl. 
Cencnl  Charma  wu  iciually  >hul.  Il  is  naled.  Ifaough  il  ippun  not  to  be 
clear,  ihjit  hii  pcDMCuIion  beE^n  a'  <)"  "™e  late  dale.  Duvergier  de  Kauiannc, 
ia  3JS- 


fitm  xyttv  bono  at  placed  ui 
Uk  ioipriwinnient*  by  leeal  ki 
4n  priton  j*  undoubttdly  an  j 
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'C^Ieagaes  in  their  renegade  zeal  for  the  new  order.    It  was 
"^^CQ  again,  as  it  had  been  seen  under  the  Republic  and 
^JDder  the  Empire,  that  if  virtue  has  limits,  ser\'ility  has  none.  ^ 
same  men  who  bad  hunted  down  the  peasant  for  shelter- 
Lg  his  children  from  Napoleon*s  conscription  now  hunted 
^own  those  who  were  stigmatised  as  Bonapartists.      The 
^^lergy  threw  in  their  lot  with    the    victorious    party,  and 
^«iounced  to  the  magistrates  their  parishioners  who  treated 
"^iicm  with  disrespect.*    Darker  pages  exist  in  French  history 
^Jban  the  reaction  of  1815,  none  more  contemptible.     It  is  the 
eepest  condemnation  of  the  violence  of  the  Republic  and 
le  despotism  of  the  Empire  that  the  generation  formed  by  it 
^liould  have  produced  the  class  who  could  exhibit,  and  the 
^ablic  who  could  tolerate,  the  prodigies  of  baseness  which 
.tteoded  the  second  Bourbon  restoration. 
Within    the    Chamber    of    Deputies    the    Ultra- Royalist 
^^ajority  had  gained  Parliamentary  experience  in  the  debates 
^^n  the  Amnesty  Bill  and  the  Law  of  Public  Security :  their 
^^wn  poUcy  now  took  a  definite  shape,  and  to 
^ijutbursts  of  passion  there  succeeded  the  attempt    The  reaction- 
^o  realise  ideas.     Hatred  of  the  Revolution  and     j^arit^mcmary 
-^11  its  works  was  still  the  dominant  impulse  of    theory-. 
the  Assembly ;  but  whatever  may  have  been  the 
^earlier  desire  of  the  Ultra- Royalist  noblesse,  it  was  no  longer 
their  intention   to  restore  the  political  system  that  existed 
before  1789.    They  would  in  that  case  have  desired  to  restore 
absolute  monarchy,  and  to  surrender  the  power  which  seemed, 
at  length  to  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  their  own  class. 
With  Artois  on  the  throne  this  might  have  been  possible,  for 
Artois,  though  heir  to  the  crown,  was  still  what  he  had  been 
in  his  youth,  the  chief  of  a  party:    with   Louis  XVIII.  and 
Richelieu   at  the    head    of    the    State,  the    Ultra- Royalists 
became  the  adversaries  of  royal  prerogative  and  the  cham- 
pions of  the  rights  of  Parliament.     Before  the  Revolution  the 
noblesse  had  possessed  privileges;    it    had    not    possessed 
political  power.    The  Constitution  of  18 14  had  unexpectedly 
given  it,  under  representative  forms,  the  influence  denied  to. 
it  under  the  old   monarchy.     New  poUtical  vistas   opened ; 
and  the  men  who  had  hitherto  made  St.  Louis  and  Henry 
IV.  the  subject  of  their  declamations,  now  sought  to  extend 

*  See,  e^.t  the  P^ition  aux  Deiu  Chambres,  z8i6,  at  the  beginning  of  P.  L. 
Cooikz's  wgrkv  ^ 
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the  rights  of  pHfUainecit  to  the  utmost,  and  to  perpetuate 
in  succeeding  assembiies  the  rule  of  the  present  majority.  An 
electoral  law  favourable  to  the  great  landed  proprietors  was 
the  first  necessity.  This  indeed  was  but  a  means  to  an  end; 
MKither  and  a  greater  end  might  be  attained  directJy,  the 
restoration  of  a.  landed  Church,  and  of  the  civil  and  social 
ascendancy  of  the  clergy. 

It  had  been  admitted  by  Klop  Loois  XVHI.  that  the 
clause  io  the  Charta  relating  to  ;Iions  required  modifica- 
tion, and  on  this  point  the  Ultra- ti  lyalists  iu  the  Chamber 
were  content  to  wait  ror  the  propoEals  of  the 
BcdfBaiiioi  Government,  In  their  ecclesiastical  policy  they 
iBKiiuD.  did  not  maintain  the  same  reserve.     Kesolations 

in  favour  of  the  Stale-Church  were  discussed  in 
the  form  of  petitions  to  be  presented  to  the  Crown.  It  was 
proposed  to  make  the  clergy,  aa  they  had  been  before  the 
Revolution,  the  sole  keepers  of  registers  of  birth  and 
marriage  ;  to  double  the  annual  payment  made  to  them  by 
the  State  ;  to  permit  property  of  all  kinds  to  t)e  acqiiired  by 
the  Church  by  gift  or  will ;  to  restore  all  Church  lands  not 
yet  sold  by  the  State  ;  and,  finally,  to  abolish  the  University 
of  France,  and  to  place  all  schools  and  colleges  throughout 
the  country  under  the  control  of  the  Bishops.  One  central 
postulate  not  only  passed  the  Chamber,  but  was  accepted  by 
the  Government  and  became  law.  Divorce  was  absolutely 
abolished ;  and  for  two  generations  after  t8i6  no  possible 
a^ravation  of  wrong  sufficed  in  France  to  release  either 
husband  or  wife  from  the  mockery  of  a  marriage-tie.  The 
power  to  accept  donations  or  legacies  was  granted  to  the 
clergy,  subject,  however,  in  every  case  to  the  approval 
of  the  Crown.  The  allowance  made  to  them  out  of  (he 
revenues  of  the  State  was  increased  by  the  amount  dt 
certain  pensions  as  they  should  fall  in,  a  concession  which 
fell  very  far  short  of  the  demands  of  the  Chamber.  In  all, 
the  advantages  won  for  (he  Church  were  scarcely  proportioned 
to  the  zeal  displayed  in  its  cause.  The  most  important 
question,  the  disposal  of  the  unsold.  Church  lands,  reniaintd 
to  be  determined  when  the  Chamber  should  enter  upon  the 
discussion  of  the  Budget. 

The  Electoral  Bill  of  the  Government,  from  which  the 
Ullra- Royalists  expected  so  much,  was  introduced  at  the  end 
of   the  year   i8ij.      It  ^owed  in  a  singular  maunec  the 
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^^sion  of  ideas  existing  within  the  Ministry  as  to  the 
^^  of  the  Parliamentary  liberty  now  sup- 
^^  to   belong   to    France.      The   ex-pr6fet    5^**^  5^ 
^aublanc,  to  whom  the  framing  of  the  measure 
^^  entrusted,  though  he  imagined  himself  purged  from  the 
^niditions  of  Napoleonism,  could  conceive  of   no   relation 
l)etween  the  executive  and  the  legislative  power  but  that 
'^Mch  exists  between  a  substance  and  its  shadow.    It  never 
entered  his  mind  that  the  representative  institutions  granted 
by  the  Charta  were  intended  to  bring  an  independent  force 
to  bear  upon  the  Government,  or  that  the  nation  should  be 
treated  as  more  than  a  fringe  round  the  compact  and  lasting 
body  of  the  administration.    The  language  in  which  Vaublanc 
introduced  his  measure  was  grotesquely  candid.      Montes- 
quieu, he  said,  had  pointed  out  that  powers  must  be  sub- 
ordinate; therefore  the  electoral  power  must  be  controlled 
by  the  King's  Government.*    By  the  side  of  the  electors  in 
the  Canton  and  the  Department  there  was  accordingly  placed, 
in  the   Ministerial  scheme,  an  array  of  officials  numerous 
enoug^h  to  carry  the  elections,  if  indeed  they  did  not  actually 
outnumber  the  private  voters.    The  franchise  was  confined 
to  the  sixty  richest  persons  in  each  Canton :  these,  with  the 
officials  of  the  district,  were  to  elect  the  voters  of  the  Depart- 
ment, who,  with  a  similar  contingent  of  officials,  were  to 
choose  the  Deputies.     Re-affirming  the  principle  laid  down  in 
the  Constitution  of  1795  and  repeated  in  the  Charta,  Vau- 
blanc proposed  that   a  fifth  part  of  the  Assembly  should 
retire  each  year. 

If  the  Minister  had  intended  to  give  the  Ultra- Royalists 

the  best  possible  means  of  exalting  the  peculiar  policy  of  their 

class  into  something  like  a  real  defence  of  liberty,  he  could 

not  have  framed  a  more  fitting  measure.    The  creation  of 

constituent   bodies    out    of   mayors,    crown-advocates,    and 

justices  of  the  peace,  was  described,  and  with  truth,  as  a 

mere  Napoleonic  juggle.     The  limitation  of  the  franchise  to  a 

fixed  number  of  rich  persons  was  condemned  as  illiberal  and 

contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Charta:   the  system  of  yearly 

renovation  by  fifths,  which  threatened  to  curtail  the  reign  of 

the  present  majority,  was  attributed  to  the  dread  of  any 

complete  expression  of  public  opinion.     It  was  evident  that 

the  Bill  of  the  Government  would  either  be  rejected  or  altered 

^  J^mnal  dt$  Dibat$^  19  Decembre,  1815. 
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in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  it  a  totally  different  character.  In 
the  Committee  of  the  Chamber  which  ondertook 
^Tc^vmSe  *^®  ^^^  ^^  drawing  up  amendments,  the  in- 
fluence was  first  felt  of  a  man  who  was  soon 
to  become  the  chief  and  guiding  spirit  of  the  Ultra- Royalist 
party.  M.  de  Vill^le,  spokesman  of  the  Committee,  had 
in  his  youth  been  an  officer  in  the  navy  of  Louis  XVI.  On 
the  dethronement  of  the  King  he  had  quitted  the  service,  and 
settled  in  the  Isle  of  Bourbon,  where  he  gained  some  wealth 
and  an  acquaintance  with  details  of  business  and  finance  rare 
among  the  French  landed  gentry.  Returning  to  France  under 
the  Empire,  he  took  up  his  abode  near  Toulouse,  his  native 
place,  and  was  made  Mayor  of  that  city  on  Napoleon's  second 
downfall.  Vill^le's  politics  gained  a  strong  and  original  colour 
from  his  personal  experience  and  the  character  of  the  province 
in  which  he  lived.  The  south  was  the  only  part  of  France 
known  to  him.  There  the  reactionary  movement  of  1815  had 
been  a  really  popular  one,  and  the  chief  difficulty  of  the 
Government,  at  the  end  of  the  Hundred  Days,  had  been 
to  protect  the  Bonapartists  from  violence.  Vill^le  believed 
that  throughout  France  the  wealthier  men  among  the 
peasantry  were  as  ready  to  follow  the  priests  and  nobles 
as  they  were  in  Provence  and  La  Vendue.  His  conception  of 
the  government  of  the  future  was  the  rule  of  a  landed  aris- 
tocracy, resting,  in  its  struggle  against  monarchical  centraUsa- 
tion  and  against  the  Liberalism  of  the  middle  class,  on  the 
conservative  and  religious  instincts  of  the  peasantry.  Instead 
of  excluding  popular  forces,  VillMe  welcomed  them  as  alUes. 
He  proposed  to  lower  the  franchise  to  one-sixth  of  the  sum 
named  in  the  Charta,  and,  while  retaining  a  system  of  double- 
election,  to  give  a  vote  in  the  primary  assemblies  to  every 
Frenchman  paying  annual  taxes  to  the  amount  of  fifty  francs. 
In  constituencies  so  large  as  to  include  all  the  more  substantial 
peasantry,  while  sufficiently  limited  to  exclude  the  ill -paid 
populace  in  towns,  Villele  believed  that  the  Church  and 
the  noblesse  would  on  the  whole  control  the  elections.  In 
the  interest  of  the  present  majority  he  rejected  the  system 
of  renovation  by  fifths  proposed  by  the  Government,  and 
demanded  that  the  present  Chamber  should  continue  un- 
changed until  its  dissolution,  and  the  succeeding  Chamber 
be  elected  entire. 

Vill^le's  scheme,  if  carried,  would  in  all  probabiUty  have 
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failed  at  the  first  trial.     The  districts  in  which  the  reaction  of 
1815  was  popular  were  not   so   lar^e  as  he  supposed:    in 
the  greater  part  of  France  the  peasantry  would  not  have 
obeyed  the  nobles  except   onder   intimidation.     This  was 
inspected  by  the  majority,  in  spite  of  the  confident  language 
la  which  they  spoke  of  the  will  of  the  nation  as  identical  with 
their  own.     VilUle*s  boldness  alarmed  them:    they  antici« 
pated  that  these  great  constituencies  of  peasants, 
if  really  left  masters  of  the  elections,  would  be    J**"''  °^ 
more  likely  to  return  a  body  of  Jacobins  and    Electoral  bul 
Bonapartists  than  one  of  hereditary  landlords. 
It  was  not  necessary,  however,  to  sacrifice  the  well-sounding 
principle  of  a  low  franchise,  for  the  democratic  vote  at  the 
first  stage  of  the  elections  might  effectively  be  neutralised  by 
putting  the  second  stage  into  the  hands  of  the  chief  pro- 
prietors.     The  Assembly  had  in  fact  only  to  imitate  the 
example  of  the  Government,  and  to  appoint  a  body  of  persons 
who  should  vote,  as  of  right,  by  the  side  of  the  electors  chosen 
in  the  primary  assemblies.     The  Government  in  its  own 
interest  had  designated  a  troop  of  officials  as  electors:  the 
Assembly,  on  the  contrary,  resolved  that  in  the  Electoral 
College  of  each  Department,  numbering  in  all  about   150 
persons,  the  fifty  principal  landowners  of  the   Department 
should  be  entitled  to  vote,  whether  they  had  been  nominated 
by  the  primary  constituencies    or    not.      Modified  by  this 
proviso,  the  project  of  Vill^le  passed  the  Assembly.    The 
Government  saw  that  under  the  disguise  of  a  series  of  amend- 
ments a  measure  directly  antagonistic  to  their  own  had  been 
carried.     The  franchise  had  been  altered ;  the  real  control  of 
the  elections  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  very  party  which  was 
now  in  open  opposition  to  the  King  and  his  Ministei-s.     No 
compromise  was  possible  between  the  law  proposed  by  the 
Government  and  that  passed  by  the  Assembly.    The  Govern- 
ment appealed  to  the  Chamber  of  Peers.    The  Peers  threw 
out   the  amendments  of  the  Lower  House.    A  provisional 
measure  was  then  introduced  by  Richelieu  for  the  sake  of 
providing  France  with  at  least  some    temporary  rule    for 
the  conduct  of  elections.    It  failed;   and  the  constitutional 
legislation  of  the  country  came  to  a  dead-lock,  while  the 
Government  and  the  Assembly  stood  face  to  face,  and  it 
became  evident  that  one  or  the  other  must  fall.    The  Minis- 
ters of  the  Great  Powers  at  Paris,  who  watched  over  the 
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restored  uynasty,  debated  whether  or  not  tbey  shuoli  i** 
ootmnend  the  King  to  resort  to  the  eitreme  measure  of  * 

The  ElcctoraJ  Bill  was  not  the  only  object  of  conflict 
belweeii  Richelieu's  Ministry  and  the  Chamber,  nor  XvAffA 
the  principal  one.  The  Budget  excited  fiercer  passionE,  md 
nised  greater  issues.     It  was  for  no  mere  scheme  of  finance 

that  the  Govemment  had  to  fight,  but  against! 
C—'"'  "  **    violatii  lith  which  would  have  left 

Franct  d   creditless  in  tiie   face  of 

the  Powers  who  sli  ilory  in  pledge.     Tlie  debt 

incurred  hy  the  nat  was  still  unfunded-    That 

pan  of  it  which  hiK  before  the  summer  of  1814 

had  been  secured  b  the  unsold  forests  formerly 

belonging  to  the  Cuin  jpon  the  Comuiunal  lands 

which  Napoleon  had  ma  pmpcrly  of  the   Slate;   the 

rrmain  Ji-r,  wtiii.!!  included  ns  made  during  the  Hundred 

Da\?,  \.     ;■■-;■  \  -(.L-inuj.     It  was  now  proposed  by  llie 

GowL'  ■  il.i.   wliolc  of  the  unfunded  debt   upon 

the  same  level,  and  to  provide  for  its  payment  by  selling  the 
so-called  Church  forests.  The  project  excited  the  bitterest 
op[>osilionon  thesideoftheCountof  Artoisandhis  friends.  '  If 
there  was  one  object  which  the  clerical  and  reactionary  party 
pursued  with  religious  fervour,  it  was  the  restoration  of  the 
Church  lands :  if  there  was  one  class  which  they  had  QO 
scruple  in  impoverishing,  it  was  the  class  that  had  lent  money 
to  Napoleon.  Instead  of  paying  the  debts  of  the  State,  the 
Committee  of  the  Chamber  proposed  to  repeal  the  law  of 
September,  1814.  which  pledged  the  Church  forests,  and  to 
compel  both  the  earlier  and  the  later  holders  of  the  unfunded 
debt  to  accept  stocic  in  satisfaction  of  their  claims,  though  the 
•tock  was  worth  less  thau  two-thirds  of  its  nominal  value. 
The  resolution  u  as  in  fact  one  for  the  repudiation  of  a  third 
part  of  the  unfunded  debt.  Richelieu,  seeing  in  what  fashion 
his  measure  was  about  to  be  transformed,  determined  upon 
withdrawing  it  altogether :  the  majority  in  the  Chamber, 
hitent  on  executing  its  own  policy  and  that  erf  the  Count 
of  Artois,  refused  to  recognise  the  uithdrawal.  Such  a  step 
was  at  once  an  insult  and  a  usurpation  of  power.  So  great 
was  the  scandal  and  alarm  caused  by  the  scenes  io  the 
Chamber,  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  at  the  instanca  of 
the  Ambassadors,  presented  a  note  to   King  Louis  XVIII* 
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'^qiuring  him  in  plain  terms  to  put  a  stop  to  the  machinations 
of  Jiis  brother.*    The  interference  of  the  foreigner  provoked 
^  Ultra- Royalists,  and  failed  to  excite  energetic  action  on 
*Uie  part  of  King  Louis,  who  dreaded  the  sour  countenance  of 
the  Duchess  of  Angoul^me  more  than  he  did  Wellington's 
T^proofr.    In  the  end  the  question  of  a  settlement  of  the 
oofanded  debt  was  allowed  to  remain  open.  The  Government 
^^  unable  to  carry  the  sale  of  the  Church  forests,  the  Cham- 
W  did  not  succeed  in  its  project  of  confiscation.    The  Budget 
&)r  the  year,  greatly  altered  in  the  interest  of  the  landed  pro- 
prietors, was  at  length  brought  into  shape.    A  resolution  of 
the  Lower  House  restoring  the  unsold  forests  to 
the  Church  was  ignored  by  the  Crown ;  and  the    "The  Oikmbera 
Government,  having  obtained  the  means  of  carry-    AprultQ.  ' 
ing  on  the  public  services,  gladly  abstained  from 
farther  legislation,  and  on  the  29th  of  April  ended  the  turmoil 
which  surrounded  it  by  proroguing  the  Chambers. 

It  was  hoped  that  with  the  close  of  the  Session  the  system 
of  imprisonment  and  surveillance  which  prevailed  in  the 
Departments  would  be  brought  to  an  end.  Vaublanc,  the 
Minister  of  coercion,  was  removed  from  office.  But  the 
troubles  of  France  were  not  yet  over.  On  the  6th  of  May, 
a  rising  of  peasants  took  place  at  Grenoble. 
According  to  the  report  of  General  Donnadieu,  '^^j^'J**  ^^* 
commander  of  the  garrison,  which  brought  the  Executiom. 
news  to  the  Government,  the  revolt  had  only 
been  put  down  after  the  most  desperate  fighting.  **The 
corpses  of  the  King's  enemies/'  said  the  General  in  his 
despatch, "  cover  all  the  roads  for  a  league  round  Grenoble."  f 
It  was  soon  known  that  twenty-four  prisoners  had  been 
condemned  to  death  by  court-martial,  and  sixteen  of  these 
actually  executed  :  the  court-martial  recommended  the  other 
eight  to  the  clemency  of  the  Government.  But  the  despatches 
of  Donnadieu  had  thrown  the  Cabinet  into  a  panic.  Decazcs, 
the  most  liberal  of  the  Ministers,  himself  signed  the  hasty 
order  requiring  the  remaining  prisoners  to  be  put  to  death. 
They  perished;  and  when  it  was  too  late  the  Government 
learnt  that  Doonadieu's  narrative  was  a  mass  of  the  grossest 
wtf^^geratioDS,  and  that  the  affair  which  he  had  represented 
at  An  insorrection  of  the  whole  Department  was.  conducted  by 

*  WtDiafton,  S.  D.,  xi  309. 

f  D«^ptttcll  m  Puver^ier  de  Hauranne,  iil  44a. 
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aboQt  300  peasants,  half  of  whom  were  iiuarmed.  Theiioleac: 
and  illeg^'tv  with  which  the  Geaecal  proceeded  to  establist*  ; 
r6giine  of  tary  law  soon  brought  him  into  collision  with  tl*" 
Governni  He  became  the  hero  of  the   UlUa-Royalists; 

but  the  Miijialr>'i  which  was  unwilling  to  niake  a  public  coo- 
fession  that  it  had  needlessly  put  eight  persoDS  to  death,  bad 
to  bear  the  odium  of  an  act  of  cruelty  for  which  Donni^*^ 
was  really  responsible.  The  part  into  which  Decaice  ba^ 
been  entrapped  probably  strengthened  the  determination  o"  j 
this  Minister,  who  was  now  gaining  great  influence  over  lh«  j 
King,  to  strike  with  energy  against  the  Ultra -Royalist  (acU""- 
From  this  time  he  steadily  led  the  King  towards  the  o"*' 
measure  which  could  free  "  v  from  the  rule  ot  '^. 

Count  of  Artois    and    the    r 
Parliament. 

Louis  XVIII.  depended  r 
personal   favourite.     Decazes   ' 

companion ;  his  b 
Dcouu.       him  the  opportt 

anecdotes  and  gi 
old  man's  taste  than  discussiona 
law.  Louis  came  to  regard  Di 
gratified  his  own  studious  incline 
The  Minister's  enemies  said  tha 
taking  private  lessons  from  some 
ing  his  extraordinary  progress 


I  the  society  of  s*''^ 
ung  and  an  agreed-  ^ 
asPoUce-Mimster^*'l 
.musing  the  King  ''^\\ 
h  more  congenial  to  . 


almost  as  a  son,  ^ 
teaching  him  Engli- 
jn  the  King's  heart         ^. 
Briton,  and  atUib^    ^^. 
the  skill  of  his  royal  mast^^ 


Decazes  had  a  more  effective  retort  than  witticism,  ^""^1,(0 
opened  the  letters  of  the  L'llra-Royalists  and  laid  Ihem  befo.  ^^^^0 
the  King.  Louis  found  thai  these  loyal  subjects  jested  "P'^^-^^^^s. 
his  infimiities,  called  him  a  dupe  in  the  hands  of  Jacobin-.'^^O^ 
and  grumbled  at  him  for  so  long  delaying  the  happy  bou~^  ^^ 
when  Artois  should  ascend  the  throne.  Humorous  as  Loufc^^^flt 
was,  he  was  not  altogether  pleased  to  read  that  he  "  ougttf^^l^iie 
either  to  open  his  eyes  or  to  close  them  for  ever."     At  tb»^-^^ti 

same  time  the  reports  of  Decazes'  local  agentt^^L  [g 
^^luAinof  proved  that  the  Ultra- Royalist  party  were  ic*^-h- 
.B^L  J,  iiie.'      reality  wealt  in  numbers  and  unpopular  through-  ^^  -q. 

out  the  greater  part  of  the  country.  The  pro — ^^^e 
jed  of  a  dissolution  was  laid  before  the  Ministers  and  som^^^^^ 
of  the  King'.s  confidants.  Though  the  Ambassadors  were^^^j 
not  consulted  on  the  measure,  it  was  certain  that  they  would  ^^^ 
not  i«sist  it.     No  word  of  the  Ministerial  plot  reached  the  ^^ 


r 
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'^^al  camp   of   Artois.      The  King  gained  coura.Lje,   and    on 

^e  5th  of  September  sigoed  the  Ordonnance  which  appealed 

^m  the  Parliament  to  the  nation,  and,  to  the  anger  and 

<^OQstemation  of  the  Ultra- Royalists,  made  an  end  of  the 

'i^tnictable  Chamber  a  few  weeks  before  the  time  which  had 

'te  fixed  for  its  re-assembling. 

Fnnce  was  well  rid  of  a  body  of  men  who  had  been  elected 
^  a  moment  of  despair,  and  who  would  either  have  prolonged 
the  occupation  of  the  country  by  foreign  armies,  or  have 
phmged    the  nation  into  civil  war.      The   elections  which 
followed  were  favourable  to  the  Government.    The  questions 
^nitlessly  agitated  in  the  Assembly  of  18 15  were  settled  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  public  in  the  new  Parliament.    An 
electoral  law  was  passed,  which,  while  it  retained  the  high 
franchise  fixed  by  the  Charta,  and  the  rule  of 
renewing  the  Chamber  by  fifths,  gave  life  and    ^^^^^^g^^  ^^» 
value  to  the  representative  system  by  making 
the  elections  direct.    Though  the   constituent  body  of  all 
France  scarcely  numbered  under  this  arrangement  a  hundred 
thousand  persons,  it  was  extensive    enough    to    contain  a 
majority  hostile  to  the  reactionary  policy  of  the  Church  and 
the  noblesse.    The  men  who  had  made  wealth  by  banking, 
commerce,  or  manufactures,  the  so-called  higher  bourgeoisie, 
greatly  exceeded  in  number  the  larger  landed  proprietors ;  and 
although  they  were  not  usually  democratic  in  their  opinions, 
they  were  liberal,  and  keenly  attached  to  the   modem  as 
against  the  old  institutions  of  France,  inasmuch  as  their 
industrial  interests  and  their  own  personal  importance  de- 
pended  upon  the  maintenance  of  the  victory  won  in  1789 
against  aristocratic  privilege  and  monopoly.     So  strong  was 
the  hostility  beltween  the  civic  middle  class  and  the  landed 
noblesse,  that  the  Ultra- Royalists  in  the  Chamber  sought,  as 
they  had  done  in  the  year  before,  to  extend  the  franchise  to 
the   peasantry,  in  the  hope    of   overpowering  wealth  with 
numbers.    The  electoral  law,  however,  passed  both  Houses 
in  the  form  in  which  it  had  been  drawn  up  by  the  Govern- 
ment.   Though  deemed  narrow  and  oligarchical  by  the  next 
generation,  it  was  considered,  and  with  justice,  as  a  great 
victory  won  by  liberalism  at  the  time.    The  middle  class  of 
Great  Britain  had  to  wait  for  fifteen  years  before  it  obtained 
anything  like  the  weight  in  the  representation  given  to  the 
middle  class  of  France  by  the  law  of  1817. 
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Not  many  of  the  persons  who  had  been  imprisoned  under 
tbo  provisional  acts  of  the  last  year  now  remained  in  confine- 
ment.    It  was  considered  necessary  to  prolong 
Ri^liahineat     the   Laws  of  Public   Security,  and    they  were 
cMdii.  re-enacted,  but  under  a  much  softened  form. 

It  remained  for  the  new  Chamber  to  restore  the 
financial  credit  of  the  country  by  making  some  equitable 
arrangement  for  securing  the  capital  and  paying  the  interest 
of  the  unfunded  debt.  Projects  of  repudiation  now  gained  no 
hearing.  Richelieu  consented  to  make  an  annual  allowance 
to  the  Church,  equivalent  to  the  rental  of  the  Church  forests; 
but  the  forests  themselves  were  made  security  for  the  debt, 
and  the  power  of  sale  was  granted  to  the  Government.  Pend- 
ing such  repayment  of  the  capital,  the  holders  of  unfunded 
debt  received  stock,  calculated  at  its  real,  not  at  its  titular, 
value.  The  effect  of  this  measure  was  at  once  e\ident.  The 
Government  was  enabled  to  enter  into  negotiations  for  a  loan, 
which  promised  it  the  means  of  paying  the  indemnities  due  to 
the  foreign  Powers.  On  this  payment  depended  the  possibility 
of  withdrawing  the  army  of  occupation.  Though  Wellington 
at  first  offered  some  resistance,  thirty  thousand  men  were 
removed  in  the  spring  of  1817;  and  the  Czar  allowed 
Richelieu  to  hope  that,  if  no  further  difficulties  should  arise, 
the  complete  evacuation  of  French  territory  might  take  place 
in  the  following  year. 

Thus  the  dangers  with  which  reactionary  passion  had 
threatened  France  appeared  to  be  passing  away.   The  partial 
renovation  of  the  Chamber  which  took  place  in 
Character  of    the  autumn  of  1817  still  further  strengthened  the 
181^*8?         Ministry  of  Richelieu  and  weakened  the  Ultra- 
Royalist  opposition.   A  few  more  months  passed, 
and  before  the  third  anniversary  of  Waterloo,  the  Czar  was 
ready  to  advise  the  entire  withdrawal  of  foreign  armies  from 
France.    An  invitation  was  issued  to  the  Powers  to  meet  in 
Conference  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.      There  was  no  longer  any 
doubt  that  the  five  years'  occupation,  contemplated  when  the 
second  Treaty  of  Paris  was  made,  would  be  abandoned.    The 
good  will  of  Alexander,  the  friendliness  of  his  Ambassador, 
Pozzo  di  Borgo,  who,  as  a  native  of  Corsica,  had  himself  been 
a  French  subject,  and  who  now  aspired  to  become  Minister  of 
France,  were  powerful  influences  in  favour  of  Louis  XVIII. 
fmd  his  kingdom :  much,  however,  of  the  speed}^  restoration 
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™    confidence  was  due  to  the  temperate  rule  of  Richelieu. 

^^^  nation  itself,  far  from  suffering  from  Napoleon's  tall, 

'^Sained  something  of  the  spontaneous  energy  so  rich  in 

^789,  so  wanting  at  a  later  period.    The  cloud  of  military 

^saster  lifted ;    new  mental  and  political  life  began ;   and 

'^der  the  dynasty  forced  back  by  foreign  arms  France  awoke 

^^  an  activity  unknown  to  it  while  its  chief  gave  laws  to 

Europe.     Parliamentary  debate  offered  the  means  of  legal 

opposition  to  those  who  bore  no  friendship  to  the  Court: 

Conspiracy,  though  it  alarmed  at  the  moment,  had  become 

the  resort  only  of  the  obscure  and  the  powerless.    Groups 

of  able  men  were  gathering  around  recognised  leaders,  or 

uniting  in  defence  of  a  common  political  creed.    The  Press, 

domb  under  Napoleon  except  for  purposes  of  sycophancy, 

gradually  became  a  power  in  the  land.    Even  the  dishonest 

eloquence  of  Chateaubriand,  enforcing  the  principles  of  legal 

and  constitutional  liberty  on  behalf  of  a  party  which  would 

fain  have  used  every  weapon  of  despotism  in  its  own  interest, 

proved  that  the  leaden  weight   that  had   so  long  crushed 

thought  and  expression  existed  no  more. 

But  if  the  years  between  181 5  and  i8ig  were  in  France 
years  of  hope  and  progress,  it  was  not  so  with  Europe 
generally.  In  England  they  were  years  of  almost  unparalleled 
suffering  and  discontent;  in  Italy  the  rule  of  Austria  grew 
more  and  more  anti-national ;  in  Prussia,  thouj;h  a  vigorous 
local  and  financial  administration  hastened  the  recovery  of 
the  impoverished  land,  the  hopes  of  liberty 
declined  beneath  the  reviving  energy  of  the  ^™^'f ^f^'** 
nobles  and  the  resistance  of  the  friends  of 
absolutism.  When  Stein  had  summoned  the  Prussian  people 
to  take  up  arms  for  their  Fatherland,  he  had  believed  that 
neither  Frederick  William  nor  Alexander  would  allow  Prussia 
to  remain  without  free  institutions  after  the  battle  was  won. 
The  keener  spirits  in  the  War  of  Liberation  had  scarcely 
disting^shed  between  the  cause  of  national  independence 
and  that  of  internal  liberty.  They  returned  from  the  battle- 
fields of  Saxony  and  France,  knowine^  thnt  \he  Prussian 
nation  had  unsparingly  offered  up  life  and  wealth  at  the  call 
of  patriotism,  and  believing  that  a  patriot-king  would  rejoice 
to  crown  his  triumph  by  inaugurating  German  freedom. 
For  a  while  the  hope  seemed  near  fulfilment.  On  the  22nd 
of  May,   1 81 5,  Frederick  William  published  an  ordinance, 
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declaring  that  a  Representation  of  the  People  should  be 
established.*  For  this  end  the  King  stated  that  the  existing 
Provincial  Estates  should  be  re-organised,  and 
E<^ct promising;  new  ones  founded  where  none  existed,  and  thai 
May  aa,  1815. '  out  of  the  Provincial  Estates  the  Assembly  of 
Representatives  of  the  country  should  be  chosen. 
It  was  added  that  a  commission  would  be  appointed,  to 
organise  under  Hardenberg's  presidency  the  system  of  repre- 
sentation, and  to  draw  up  a  written  Constitution.  The  right 
of  discussing  all  legislative  measures  affecting  person  or 
property  was  promised  to  the  Assembly.  Though  foreign 
affairs  seemed  to  be  directly  excluded  from  parliamentary 
debate,  and  the  language  of  the  Edict  suggested  that  the 
representative  body  would  only  have  a  consultative  voice, 
without  the  power  either  of  originating  or  of  rejecting  laws, 
these  reservations  only  showed  the  caution  natural  on  the 
part  of  a  Government  divesting  itself  for  the  first  time  of 
absolute  power.  Guarded  as  it  was,  the  scheme  laid  down 
by  the  King  would  hardly  have  displeased  the  men  who 
had  done  the  most  to  make  constitutional  rule  in  Prussia 
possible. 

But  the  promise  of  Frederick  William  was  destined  to 
remain   unfulfilled.     It  was  no  good  omen  for  Prussia  that 
Stein,  who  had  rendered  such  glorious  services 
the%eudaf  and    ^0  his  country  and  to  all  Europe,  was  suffeced 
autocratic  ^o    retire    from    public    Hfe.      The    old    court- 

party  at  Berlin,  politicians  who  had  been  forced 
to  make  way  for  more  popular  men,  landowners  who  had 
never  pardoned  the  liberation  of  the  serf,  all  the  interests  of 
absolutism  and  class-privilege  which  had  disappeared  for 
a  moment  in  the  great  struggle  for  national  existence, 
gradually  re-asserted  their  influence  over  the  King,  and 
undermined  the  authority  of  Hardenberg,  himself  sinking 
into  old  age  amid  circumstances  of  private  life  that  left  to 
old  age  little  of  its  honour.  To  decide  even  in  principle  upon 
the  basis  to  be  given  to  the  new  Prussian  Constitution  would 
have  taxed  all  the  foresight  and  all  the  constructive  skill  of  the 
most  experienced  statesman ;  for  by  the  side  of  the  ancient 
dominion  of  the  Hohenzollerns  there  were  now  the  Rhenish 
and  the  Saxon  Provinces,  alien  in  spirit  and  of  doubtful 
loyalty,  in  addition  to  Polish  territory  and  smaller  German 

*  Pertz,  Leben  Steins,  iv.  498. 
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districts  acquired  at  intervals  between  1792  and  i8i5« 
Hardenberg  was  right  in  endeavouring  to  link  the  Constitu^ 
tion  with  something  that  had  come  down  horn  the  past ;  but 
the  decision  that  the  General  Assembly  should  be  formed  out 
of  the  Provincial  Estates  was  probably  an  injudicious  one^ 
for  these  Estates,  in  their  present  form,  were  mainly  corpora- 
tions of  nobles,  and  the  spirit  which  animated  them  was  at 
once  the  spirit  of  class-privilege  and  of  an  intensely  strong 
localism.  Hardenberg  had  not  only  occasioned  an  unnecessary 
delay  by  basing  the  representative  system  upon  a  reform  of 
the  Provincial  Estates,  but  had  exposed  himself  to  sharp 
attacks  from  these  very  bodies,  to  whom  nothing  was  more 
odious  than  the  absorption  of  their  own  dignity  by  a  General 
Assembly.  It  became  evident  that  the  process  of  forming  a 
Constitution  would  be  a  tedious  one;  and  in  the  meantime 
the  opponents  of  the  popular  movement  opened  their  attack 
^pon  the  men  and  the  ideas  whose  influence  in  the  war  of 
I'iberation  appeared  to  have  made  so  great  a  break  between 
the  Geraian  present  and  the  past. 

The  first  public  utterance  of  the  reaction  was  a  pamphlet 
^ued  in  July,  1815,  by  Schmalz,  a  jurist  of  some  eminence, 
and  brother-in-law  of  Schamhorst,  the  re-organiser  of  the 
^nny.  Schmalz,  contradicting  a  statement  which 
attributed  to  him  a  highly  honourable  part  in    pa^^'i^''i*8i5. 
the  patriotic  movement  of  1808,  attacked  the 
Tugendbund,  and  other  political  associations  dating  from 
that  epoch,  in  language  of  extreme  violence.     In  the  stiff 
^<1  peremptory  manner  of  the  old    Prussian  bureaucracy,; 
he  denied  that  popular  enthusiasm  had  anything  whatever 
to  do  with  the  victory  of  1813,*  attributing  the  recovery  of 
^®  nation  firstly  to  its  submission  to  the  French  alliance  in 
'^^2,  and  secondly  to  the  quiet  sense  of  duty  with  which,  when 
^he  time  came,  it  took  up  arms  in  obedience  to  the  King. 
Then,  passing  on  to  the  present  aims  of  the  political  societies, 
he  accused  them  of  intending  to  overthrow  all  established 
governments,  and  to  force  unity  upon  Germany  by  means  of 
'^^'olution,  murder,  and  pillage.    Stein  was  not  mentioned  bjr 
"^'^e,  but  the  warning  was  given  to  men  of  eminence  who 
*°^Uraged  Jacobinical  societies,  that  in  such  combination* 
^®.  Slants  end  by  serving  the  dwarfs.     Schmalz's  pamphlety' 
^hich  was  written  with  a  strength  and  terseness  of  style  very 

*  SchmaU,  Bcrichtigung,  etc.,  p.  14. 
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unoaual  in  Germany,  made  a  deep  impression,  and  excited 
great  indignation  in  Liberal  circles.  It  was  answered,  among 
other  writers,  by  Niebahr;  and  tlie  controversy  thickened 
imtil  King  Frederick  William,  in  the  interest  of  public  traO" 
quiUity,  ordered  that  no  more  should  be  said  on  either  side. 
It  was  in  accordance  with  Prussian  feeling  that  the   King 

^  should  thus  interfere  to  stop  the  quarrels  of  his  subjects. 

^  There  would  have  been  nothing  unseemly  in  an  act  of 
impartial  repression.  But  the  King  made  it  impossible  to 
regard  his  act  as  of  this  character.  Without  consulting 
Hardenberg,  he  conferred  a  decoration  upon  the  author  of 
the  controversy.  Far-sighted  men  saw  the  true  bearing  of 
the  act.  They  warned  Hardenberg  that,  if  he  passed  over 
this  slight,  he  would  soon  have  to  pass  over  others  more 
serious,  and  urged  him  to  insist  upon  the  removal  of  the 
counsellors  on  whose  advice  the  King  had  acted.*  But  the 
Minister  disliked  painful  measures.  He  probably  believed 
that  no  influence  could  ever  supplant  his  own  with  the  King, 
and  looked  too  lightly  upon  the  growth  of  a  body  of  opponents, 
who,  whether  in  open  or  in  concealed  hostility  to  himself, 
were  bent  upon  hindering  the  fulfilment  of  the  constitutional 
reforms  which  he  had  at  heart. 

In  the  Edict  of  the  22nd  of  May,  181 5,  the  King  had 
ordered  that  the  work  of  framing  a  Constitution  should  be 
begun  in  the  following  September.  Delays,  however,  arose ; 
and  when  the  commission  was  at  length  ap- 
CoosthuTions  pointed,  its  leading  members  were  directed  to 
delayed  in  travel    over   the    country  in    order    to    collect 

Germany.  .    .  ,         r  r 

opinions  upon  the  form  of  representation  re- 
quired. Two  years  passed  before  even  this  preliminary 
operation  began.  In  the  meantime  very  little  progress  had 
been  made  towards  the  establishment  of  constitutional 
government  in  Germany  at  large.  One  prince  alone,  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Weimar,  already  eminent  in  Europe  &om 
his  connection  with  Goethe  and  Schiller,  loyally  accepted 
the  idea  of  a  free  State,  and  brought  representative  institu- 
tions into  actual  working.  In  Hesse,  the  Elector  summoned 
ttie  Estates,  only  to  dismiss  them  with  contumely  when  they 
resisted  his  extortions.  In  most  of  the  minor  States  contests 
or  negotiations  took  place  between  the  Sovereigns  and  the 
luicient  Orders,  which  led  to  little  or  no  result.    The  Federal 

Ports,  Leben  Steins,  y.  33. 
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Diet,  which  ought  to  have  applied  itself  to  the  deterniinatioa 
of  certain  principles  of  public  right  common  to  all  Germany, 
remained  inactive.  Though  hope  had  not  yet  £allen^  2  sensa 
of  discontent  arose,  e^)ecial]y  among  tho  literary  dasn  which 
bad  diown  snch  enthusiasm  in  the  War  of  Xubecaiian.  It 
was  characteristic  of  Germany  that  the  demand  for  free 
government  came  not  from  a  group  o£  soldiers^  as  in 
Spain,  not  from  merchants  and  men  of  business,  as  in 
England,  but  from  professors  and  students,  and  from 
oumalists,  who  were  but  professors  in  another  form. 
The  middle  class  generally  were  indifferent:  the  higher 
nobility,  and  the  knights  who  had  lost  their  semi-inde- 
pendence in  1803,  sought  for  the  restoration  of  privileges 
which  were  really  incompatible  with  any  State-government 
whatever.  The  advocacy  of  constitutional  rule  and  of 
German  unity  was  left,  in  default  of  Prussian  initiative,  to  the 
ardent  spirits  of  the  Universities  and  the  Press,  who  naturally 
exhibited  in  the  treatment  of  political  problems  more  fluency 
tiian  knowledge,  and  more  zeal  than  discretion.  .Jena,  in  the 
dominion  of  the  Duke  of  Weimar,  became,  on  account  of 
the  freedom  of  printing  which  existed  there,  the  centre  of  the 
new  Liberal  journalism.  Its  University  took  the  lead  in  the 
Teutonising  movement  which  had  been  inaugurated  by 
Fichte  twelve  years  before  in  the  days  of  Germany's  humilia- 
tion, and  which  had  now  received  so  vigorous  an  impulse 
from  the  victory  won  over  the  foreigner. 

On  the  1 8th  of  October,  1817,  the  students  of  Jena,  with 
deputations  from  all  the  Protestant  Universities  of  Germany, 
held  a  festival  at  Eisenach,  to  celebrate  the  double  anniver- 
sary of  the  Reformation  and  of  the  battle  of  Leipzig.  Five 
hundred  young  patriots,  among  them  scholars 
who  had  been  decorated  for  bravery  at  Waterloo,  The  Wartburg 
bound  their  brows  with  oak-leaves,  and  assembled  18x7.  *  * 
within  the  venerable  hall  of  Luther's  Wartburg 
Castle;  sang,  prayed,  preached,  and  were  preached  to; 
dined ;  drank  to  German  liberty,  the  jewel  of  life,  to  Dr. 
Martin  Luther,  the  man  of  God,  and  to  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Saxe-Weimar ;  then  descended  to  Eisenach,  fraternised  with 
the  Landsturm  in  the  market-place,  and  attended  divine 
service  in  the  parish  church  without  mishap.  In  the  evening 
they  edified  the  townspeople  with  gymnastics,  which  were 
now  the  recognised  symbol  of  German  vigour,  and  lighted  a 
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great  bonfire  on  the  hill  opposite  the  castle.  Thf  otighbat  the 
official  part  of  the  ceremony  a  reverential  spirit  prevailed ;  a 
few  rash  words  were,  however,  uttered  against  promise- 
breaking  kings,  and  some  of  the  hardier  spirits  took  advantage 
of  the  bonfire  to  consign  to  the  flames,  in  imitation  of  Luther^s 
dealing  with  the  Pope's  Bull,  a  quantity  of  what  they  deemed 
un-German  and  illiberal  writings.  Among  these  was  Schmalz's 
pamphlet.  They  also  burnt  a  soldier's  strait -jacket,  a  pigtail, 
and  a  corporal's  cane,  emblems  of  the  military  brutalism  of 
past  times  which  were  now  being  revived  in  Westphalia.* 
Insignificant  as  the  whole  affair  was,  it  excited  a  singular 
alarm  not  only  in  Germany  but  at  foreign  Courts.  Richelieu 
wrote  from  Paris  to  inquire  whether  revolution  was  breaking 
out.  The  King  of  Prussia  sent  Hardenborg  to  Weimar  to 
make  investigations  on  the  spot.  Mettemich,  who  saw  con- 
spiracy and  revolution  everywhere  and  in  everything,  con- 
gratulated himself  that  his  less  sagacious  neighbours  were 
at  length  awakening  to  their  danger.  The  first  result  of  the 
Wartburg  scandal  was  that  the  Duke  of  Weimar  had  to 
curtail  the  liberties  of  his  subjects.  Its  further  efiects 
became  only  too  evident  as  time  went  on.  It  left  behind  it 
throughout  Germany  the  impression  that  there  were  forces  of 
disorder  at  work  in  the  Press  and  in  the  Universities  which 
must  be  crushed  at  all  cost  by  the  firm  hand  of  Government ; 
and  it   deepened  the    anxiety  with  which   King  Frederick 

*  A  curious  account  of  the  festival  remains,  written  by  Kieser,  one  of  the 
Prore«sors  who  took  part  b  it  (Kieser,  Das  Wartburgfe»t,  x8i8).  It  is  so  silly 
that  it  is  hard  to  believe  it  to  have  been  written  by  a  grown-up  man.  He  says  of 
the  procession  to  the  Wartburg,  "  There  have  indeed  been  processions  that  sur- 
passed this  in  outward  glory  and  show ;  but  in  inner  significant  value  it  cannot 
)ield  to  any."  Bui  making  allowance  for  the  author's  personal  weakness  of  head, 
his  book  is  a  singular  and  instructive  picture  of  the  mental  condition  of "  Young 
Germany  **  aud  its  teachers  at  that  time— a  subject  that  caused  such  ejctravagaut 
anxiety  to  Governments,  and  so  seriously  affected  the  course  of  political  history'. 
It  rrquires  some  effort  to  get  behind  the  ridiculous  side  of  the  students'  Teutonism ; 
but  there  were  elements  of  reality  there.  Persons  familiar  with  Wales  wi'l  be  struck 
by  the  re:>emblance,  both  in  languuf^e  and  spirit,  between  the  scenes  of  i8t/  and  the 
religiou.^  meetings  or  the  Eisteddfotiau  of  the  Welsh,  a  resemblance  not  accidental, 
but  resulting  from  similarity  of  conditions,  viz..  a  real  susceptibility  to  reltgious, 
patriotic,  and  literary  ideas  among  a  people  unacquainted  with  public  or  practical 
life  on  a  large  scale.  But  the  vigorouri  political  action  of  the  Welsh  in  1880, 
when  the  landed  interest  throughout  the  Principality  lost  seats  which  it  had 
held  for  centurie»,  surprised  only  those  who  had  seen  nothing  but  extravaga.  ce 
in  the  chapel  and  the  field-meeting;.  Welsh  ardour,  hitherto  in  great  part 
undirected,  then  had  a  practical  effect  because  English  organisation  afforded  it 
a  model :  German  aidour  in  1827  proved  sterile  because  it  had  no  such  eyampl« 
at  hand. 
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»^niiam  was  already  regarding  the  promises  of  liberty  which 
^^  bad  made  to  the  Prussian  people  two  years  before. 

Twelve  months  passed  between  the  Wartburg  festival  and 

the  beginning  of  the  Conferences  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.     In  the 

^terval  a  more  important  person  than  the  King  of  Prussia 

^^Qt  over  to  the  side  of  reaction;     Up  to  the  summer  of  1818, 

"^^  Czar  appeared  to  have  abated  nothing  of  his  zeal  for 

^^iistitutional  government.     In  the  spring  of  that  year,  he 

summoned  the  Polish  Diet ;  addressed  them  in  a 

^ech  so  enthusiastic  as  to  alarm  not  only  the     Alexander  in 

^ourt  of  Vienna  but  all  his  own  counsellors; 

^d  stated  in  the  clearest  possible  language  his  intention  of 

extending  the  benefits  of  a  representative  system  to  the  whole 

Russian   Empire.*      At  the  close    of  the  brief   session  he 

thanked  the  Polish  Deputies  for  their  boldness  in  throwing 

out  a  measure  proposed   by  himself.     Alexander's  popular 

rhetoric  at  Warsaw  might  perhaps  be  not  incompatible  with 

a  settled  purpose  to  permit  no  encroachment  on  authority 

either  there  or  elsewhere ;  but  the  change  in  his  tone  was  so 

great  when  he  appeared   at  Aix-la-Chapelle  a  few  months 

afterwards,  that  some  strange  and  sudden  cause  has  been 

thought  necessary  to  explain  it.     It  is  said  that  during  the 

Czar's  residence  at  Moscow,  in  June,  1818,  the  revelation  was 

made  to  him  of  the  existence  of  a  mass  of  secret  societies 

in   the  army,  whose  aim  was  the    overthrow  of   his    own 

Government.     Alexander's  father  had  died  by  the  hands  of 

murderers:   his  own  temperament,  sanguine  and  emotional, 

would  make  the  effects  of  such  a  discovery,  in  the  midst  of 

all  his  benevolent  hopes  for   Russia,  poignant  to   the  last 

degree.     It  is  not  inconsistent  either  with  his  character  or 

with  earlier  events  in  his   personal  history  that  the   Czar 

should  have  yielded  to  a  single  shock  of  feeling,  and  have 

changed  in  a  moment  from  the  liberator  to  the  despot.     But 

the  evidence  of  what  passed  in  his  mind  is  wanting.   Hearsay, 

conjecture,  gossip,  abound  ;t  the  one  man  who  could  have 

told  all  has  left  no  word.     This  only  is  certain,  that  from  the 

close  of  the  year  1818,  the  future,  hitherto  bright  with  dreams 

of  peaceful  progress,  became  in  Alexander's  view  a  battle-field 

between  the  forces  of  order  and  anarchy.    The  task  imposed 

by  Providence  on  himself  and  other  kings  was  no  longer  to 

*  See  the  speech  in  Bernhardi,  iii  669. 
f  Gent2,  D.I.,  ii.  87,  iii.  7a, 
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spread  knowledge  and  liberty  among  mankind,  but  to  defend 
existing  authority,  and  even  authority  that  was  oppressive 
and  un-Christian,  against  the  madness  that  was  known  as 
popular  right. 

At  the  end  of  September,  1818,  the  Sovereigns  or  Ministers 
of  the  Great  Powers  assembled  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  the 
Conferences  began.  The  first  question  to  be  decided  was 
whether  the  Allied  Army  might  safely  be  withdrawn  from 

France;  the  second,  in  what  form  the  concert 
AU-SSS?  **  ^^  Europe  should  hereafter  be  maintained.  On 
peiie,  Oct.,         the  first  question  there  was  no  disagreement : 

the  evacuation  of  France  was  resolved  upon 
and  promptly  executed.  The  second  question  was  a  more 
difficult  one.     Richelieu,  on  behalf  of  King  Louis  XVIII., 

represented  that  France  now  stood  on  the  same 
evTcujitwi        footing    as    any  other    European    Power,    and 

proposed  that  the  Quadruple  Alliance  of  1815 
should  be  converted  into  a  genuine  European  federation  by 
adding  France  to  it  as  a  fifth  member.    The  plan  had  been 

communicated  to  the  English  Government,  and 
Proposed  would  probably  have  received  its  assent  but  for 
Aiilance.*        the  stroug  Opposition  raised  by  Canning  within 

the  Cabinet.  Canning  took  a  gloomy  but  a  true 
view  of  the  proposed  concert  of  the  Powers.  He  foresaw 
that  it  would  really  amount  to  a  combination  of  governments 
against  liberty.  Therefore,  while  recognising  the  existing 
engagements  of  this  country,  he  urged  that  England  ought  to 

join  in  no  combination  except  that  to  which  it 
Canning.  had  already  pledged  itself,  namely,  the  combina- 
tion made  with  the  definite  object  of  resisting 
French  disturbance.  To  combine  with  three  Powers  to 
prevent  Napoleon  or  the  Jacobins  from  again  becoming 
masters  of  France  was  a  reasonable  act  of  policy :  to  combine 
with  all  the  Great  Powers  of  Europe  against  nothing  in  par- 
ticular was  to  place  the  country  on  the  side  of  governments 
against  peoples,  and  to  involve  England  in  any  enterprise 
of  repression  which  the  Courts  might  think  fit  to  under- 
take. Canning's  warning  opened  the  eyes  of  his  coUeagues 
to  the  view  which  was  likely  to  be  taken  of  such  a  general 
fiilliance  by  Parliament  and  by  public  opinion.  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  was  forbidden  to  make  this  country  a  party  to  any 
abstract  union  of  Governments.     In  memorable  words  the 
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^nie  Miiuster  described  the  true  grounds  for  the  decisioa : 

"  ^e  mast  recollect  in  the  whole  of  this  business,  and  ou^^t 

^^  make  our  Allies  feel,  that  the  general   and   European 

^scussion  of  these  questions  will  be  in  the  British  Parlia* 

meat."*    Fear  of  the  rising  voice  of  the  nation,  no  longer 

forced  by  military  necessities  to  sanction  every  measure  of 

^^  rulers,  compelled   Lords   Liverpool  and  Castlereagh  to 

^e  account  of  scruples  which  were  not  their  own.    On  the 

^^^ne  grounds,  while  the   Ministry  agreed  that  Continental 

^flSculties  which  might  hereafter  arise  ought  to  be  settled  by 

^  deadly  discussion  among  the  Great  Powers,  it  declined 

^0  elevate  this  occasional  deliberation  into  a  system,  and  to 

*^sent  to  the  periodical  meeting  of  a  Congress.     Peace  might 

°^  might  not   be  promoted   by  the  frequent  gatherings  of 

^vereigns    and   statesmen ;    but   a   council    so    formed,  if 

P^rtnanent  in  its  nature,  would  necessarily  extinguish  the 

^^^ependence    of   every  minor    State,  and   hand    over  the 

government  of  all  Europe  to  the  Great  Courts,  if  only  they 

^Uld  agree  with  one  another. 

It  was  the  refusal  of  Elngland  to  enter  into  a  general 
^sa.grue  that  determined  the  form  in  which  the  results  of  the 
^^nference  of    1818    were   embodied.      In  the 
fii-st  place  the  Quadruple  AlUance  against  French    SS's™'^ 
^Volution  was  renewed,  and  with  such  serious-    7''f?.'y°^,^*' 
"^ss  that  the  mihtary  centres   were    nxed,  at 
^Hich,  in  case  of  any  outbreak,  the  troops  of  each  of  the 
^reat  Powers  should  assemble.f    This  Treaty,  however,  was 
^^pt  secret,  in  order  not  to  add  to  the  difficulties  of  Richelieu. 
^*lie  published  documents  breathed  another  spirit.  J     With- 
out announcing  an  actual  alliance  with  King  Louis  XVIII., 
*fc^e   Courts,  including  England,  declared  that  through  the 
restoration  of  legitimate  and  constitutional  monarchy  France 
^a.ci  regained  its  place  in  the  councils  of  Europe,  and  that  it 
*^oiild  hereafter  co-operate  in  maintaining  the  general  peace. 
For  this  end  meetings  of  the  sovereigns  or  their  ministers 
^^ght   be    necessary;    such   meetings  would,  however,    be 
arranged  by  the  ordinary  modes  of  negotiation,  nor  would 
^^  affairs  of  any  minor  State  be  discussed  by  the  Great 
Povrers,  except  at  the  direct  invitation  of  that  State,  whosa 

*  Castlereagh,  xiu  55,  63. 

t  Wellington,  S.  D.,  xil  835. 

I  B»  and  f.  State  Papers,  1818-19,  v*>  '4* 
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representatives  would  then  be  admitted  to  the 
these  guarded  words  the  inteotion  of  forming  i 
and  organised  Court  of  Control  over  Europe  was 
A  manifesto,  addressed  to  the  world  at  large,  t! 
the  sovereigns  of  the  five  great  States  had  no 
in  their  union  than  the  maintenance  of  peace  on 
existing  treaties.  They  had  formed  no  new  p 
binations;  their  rule  was  the  obsen-ance  of 
law ;  their  object  the  prosperity  and  moral  wel 
subjects. 
■  The  earnestness  with  which  the  statesmen  o 
accepting  the  conditions  laid  down  by  England,  [ 
the  project  of  a  joint  regulation  of  European 
suggest  the  question  whether  the  plan  which 
lieart  would  not  in  trnth  have  operated  to  ti 
mankind.  The  answer  is,  that  the  value  of  any  ' 
Council  depends  firstly  on  the  intelligence  whic 
to  possess,  and  secondly  on  the  degree  in  whic 
representative.  Experience  proved  that  the 
which  followed  1818  possessed  but  a  limited  inte 
that  they  represented  nothing  at  all  but  autl 
meeting  at  Ais-la-Chapelle  was  itself  the  tumin| 
constitutional  history  of  Europe.  Though  no  o 
tion  was  made  against  constitutional 
RspreMive  So\'ereign  and  every  minister  who 
Confeience.  Conference  left  it  with  the  resolul 
the  reins  of  government  tighter, 
alarm  had  been  sounded.  Conspiracies  in 
attempt  on  the  life  of  Wellington,  rumours  of  a  [ 
Napoleon  from  SI,  Helena,  combined  with  the  o 
the  German  Universities  and  the  whispered 
Moscow  in  filling  the  minds  of  statesmen  with  ap 
The  change  which  had  taken  place  in  Alexander 
of  the  most  serious  moment,  L'p  to  this  lime 
the  leader  of  European  Conservatism,  had  fell 
Czar  there  were  sympathies  with  Liberalism  ai 
-ment  which  made  the  future  of  Europe  doubtful. 

'      •  C<nlt.  D.  I.,  i.  4<B.    Genu,  ih<  conRdnni  aad  ulviMt  ot 
or  ihe  gruliii  nine,  btingir.,1  oui  in  a  way  in  »hich  no  official  t 
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the  dissolution  of  existing  power,  to  suppress  all  tendency 
to  chaDge,  was  the  habitual  object  of  Austria,  and  the  Czaf 
Was  the  one  person  who  had  seemed  likely  to 
prevent  the  principles  of  Austria  from  becom-    Mettcmich 
ing  the  law  of  Europe.    Elsewhere  Mettemich    prindoies 
had  htUe  to  fear   in   the   way  of   opposition.    domulTi? 
Hardenberg,  broken  in  health  and  ill-supported 
by  his  King,  had  ceased  to  be  a  power.     Yielding  to  the  ap- 
prehensions of  Frederick  William,  perhaps  with  the  hope  of 
dispelling  them  at  some  future  time,  he  took  his  place  among 
the  alarmists  of  the  day,  and  suffered  the  German  policy  of 
Prussia,  to  which  so  great  a  future  lay  open   a  few  years 
before,  to  become  the  mere  reflex  of  Austrian  inaction  and 
repression.*     England,  so  long  as  it  was  represented  on  the 
Continent  by  Castlereagh  and  Wellington,  scarcely  counted 
for  anything  on  the  side  of  liberty     The  sudden  change  in 
Aiexander  removed  the  one  check  that   stood   in  Austria's 
'''ay;    and  from  this  time  Mettemich  exercised  an  authority 
'n    Europe  such   as    few    statesmen    have    ever    possessed. 
"His  influence,  overborne  by  that  of  the  Czar  during   1814 
arid  1815,  struck  root  at  the  Conference  of  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
m^ntained  itself  unimpaired  during  five  eventful  years,  and 
s^fc^nk  only  when  the  death  of  Lord  Castlereagh  allowed  the 
r^t^  voice  of  pngland  once  more  to  be  heard,  and  Canning, 
too  late  to  forbid  the  work  of  repression  in   Italy  and  in 
»ain,  inaugurated,  after  an  interval  of  forced   neutrality, 
at  worthier  concert  which  established   the  independence 
o£"  Creece. 

If  it  is  the  mark  of  a  clever  statesman  to  know  where  to  press 
8-^^ci  where  to  give  way,  Mettemich  certainly  proved  himself 
0"«^«  in  1818.     Before  the  end  of  the  Conference 
^^    delivered  to  Hardenberg  and  to  the  King  of    Mettemich's 
^^rxassia  two  papers  containing  a  complete  set  of    Prui!a°i8i8. 
^^Commendations  for  the  management  of  Prus- 
^^aji  affairs.    The  contents  of  these  documents  were  singular 
enough :  it  is  still  more  singular  that  they  form  the  history  of 
"•^hat  actually  took  place  in  Prussia  during  the  succeeding 
y^ars.     Starting  with    the    assumption    that    the    party  of 
devolution  bad    found    its   lever   in    the    promise    of    King 

'  "  I  could  write  yoa  a  long  letter  about  the  honour  which  the  Prussians  pay  to 
*ver)-thins  Austrian,  our  whole  position,  our  measures,  our  language.  Mettemich 
itts  billy  eacltanted  theou"    Gentx,  Nachlasse  [Osten],  i.  51; 
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Frederick  William  to  create  a  Representative  System, 
Mettemich  demonstrated  in  polite  language  to  the  very 
men  who  had  made  this  promise,  that  any  central  Repre- 
sentation would  inevitably  overthrow  the  Prussian  State; 
pointed  out  that  the  King's  dominions  consisted  of  seven 
Provinces;  and  recommended  Frederick  William  to  fulfil 
his  promise  only  by  giving  to  each  Province  a  Diet  for  the 
discussion  of  its  own  local  concerns.  Having  thus  warned 
the  King  against  creating  a  National  Parliament,  like  that 
which  had  thrown  France  into  revolution  in  1789,  Mettemich 
exhibited  the  specific  dangers  of  the  moment  and  the  means 
of  overcoming  them.  These  dangers  were  Universities, 
Gymnastic  establishments,  and  the  Press.  "The  revolu- 
tionists," he  said,  **  despairing  of  effecting  their  aim  them- 
selves, have  formed  the  settled  plan  of  educating  the  next 
generation  for  revolution.  The  Gymnastic  establishment  is  a 
preparatory  school  for  University  disorders.  The  University 
seizes  the  youth  as  he  leaves  boyhood,  and  gives  him  a 
revolutionary  training.  This  mischief  is  common  to  all 
Germany,  and  must  be  checked  by  joint  action  of  the 
Governments.  Gymnasia,  on  the  contrary,  were  invented 
at  Berlin,  and  spring  from  Berlin.  For  these,  palliative 
measures  are  no  longer  sufficient.  It  has  become  a  duty  of 
State  for  the  King  of  Prussia  to  destroy  the  evil.  The  whole 
institution  in  every  shape  must  be  closed  and  uprooted." 
With  regard  to  the  abuse  of  the  Press,  Mettemich  contented 
himself  with  saying  that  a  difference  ought  to  be  made  be- 
tween substantial  books  and  mere  pamphlets  or  journals ; 
and  that  the  regulation  of  the  Press  throughout  Germany  at 
large  could  only  be  effected  by  an  agreement  between  Austria 
and  Prussia.* 

With  a  million  men  under  arms,  the  Sovereigns  who  had 
overthrown  Napoleon  trembled  because  thirty  or  forty 
journalists  and  professors  pitched  their  rhetoric  rather  too 
high,  and  because  wise  heads  did  not  grow  upon  schoolbo>'^* 
shoulders.  The  Emperor  Francis,  whose  imagination  had 
failed  to  rise  to  the  glories  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  alone' seems 
to  have  had  some  suspicion  of  the  absurdity  of  the  present 
alarms.f    The  Czar  distinguished  himself  by  his  zeal  against 

•  Mitiernich,  iii.  171. 

t  See  his  remarks  in  Mettemich,  iii.  269  :  an  OAsis  of  sense  in  this  desert  of 
commonplace. 
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^lectorers  who  were  turning  the  world  npside  down.    A$  i( 

^^ttecoicb  had  not  frightened  the  Congress  enough  already^ 

w  Cor  distributed  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  a  pamphlet  published 

^  <>Be  Stourdza,  a  Moldavian,  which  described  ^ 

^^^nnany  as  on  the  brink  of  revolution,  and       ^!l^t*  ' 

^(Unerated  half  a  score  of  mortal   disorders 

^Qich  racked  that   unfortunate  .  country.     The  chief  of  all 

^"'^  the  vidous  system  of  the  Universities,  which  instead  of 

«aly  developing  the  vessel  of  the  Christian  State  from  the 

^■"^dle  of  Moses,*  brought  up  young  men  to  be  despisers  of 

**w^  and  instruments  of  a  licentious  Press.    The  ingenious 

Moldavian,  whose  expressions  in  some  places  bear  a  singular 

"^Semblance  to  those  of  Alexander,  while  in  others  they  ari 

*^^tjally  identical  with  reflections  of  Mettemich's  not  theA 

PUtilished,  went  on  to  enlighten  the  German  Governments 

*^    to  the  best  means  of  rescuing  thefr  subjects  from  theit 

P^irilous  condition.    Certain  fiscal  and  administrative  change* 

^^*:e  briefly  suggested,  but    the    main    reform   urged    was 

®^^4:tly  that  propounded  by  Mettemich,  the  enforcement  of  a 

"^trter  discipline  and  of  a  more  rigidly-prescribed  course  of 

f^^dy  at  the  Universities,  along  with  the  supervision  of  all 

J^vixnals  and  periodical  literature. 

Stourdza*s  pamphlet,  in  which  loose  reasoning  was  acconv- 
P^-rted  by  the  coarsest  invective,  would   have  gained  littlfc 
*^t:ention  if  it  had  depended  on  its  own  merits  or  on  the 
"^^F^utation  of  its  author :  it  became  a  different  matter  when  it 
^*''^-«  known  to  represent  the-  views  of  the  Czar.    A  vehement 
P^'t  natural  outcry  arose  at  the   Universities  against    this 
^'^terference  of  the  foreigner  with  German  domestic  affairs. 
^  ^tional  independence,  it  seemed,  had  been  won  in  the  deadly 
®*^*^ggle  against  France  only  in  order  that  internal  liberty, 
"^^  promised  fruit  of  this  independence,  should  be  sacrificed 
*^     the  bidding  of  Russia.     The  Czar  himself  was  out  of 
^^^«h :  the  vengeance  of  outraged  patriotism  fell 
'^I^on  an  insignificant  person  who  had  the  mis-    of  K^iebue, 
^^rtune  to  be  regarded  as  his  principal  agent.     March  23, 
^  dramatic  author  then  famous,  now  forgotten, 
^^gost  Kotzebue,  held  the  office  of  Russian  agent  in  Central 
Germany,  and  conducted  a  newspaper  whose  object  was  to 
tarow  ridicule  on  the  national  mo\'ement  of  the  day,  and 

*  Stourda,  Dcokscbrift,  etc.,  p.  31.    The  French  original  it  not  in  the  BriUaJi 
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lULture  was  at  once  recognised.    Hardenberg,  the  moment 
^hMt  he  heard  of  Kotzebue*s  death,  exclaimed 
tliat  a  Prussian  Constitution  had  now  become      M^SS^ii 
impossible.    Mettemich,  who  had  thought  the 
Oxski  mad  because  he  desired  to  found  a  peaceful  alliance  of 
Sovereigns  on  religious  principles,  was  not  likely  to  make 
allowance  for  a  kind  of  piety  that  sent  young  rebels  over  the 
coixntry  on  missions  of  murder.    The  Austrian  statesman 
vsLs  in  Rome  when  the  news  of  Kotzebue's  assassination 
]'c^<±ed  him.     He  saw  that  the  time  had  come  for  united 
Action  throughout  Germany,  and,  without  making  any  public 
utterance,  drew  up  a  scheme  of  repressive  measures,  and  sent 
oat    proposals  for  a  gathering  of  the   Ministers  of  all  the 
principal  German  Courts.     In  the  summer  he  travelled  slowly 
n^irthwards,  met  the  King  of  Prussia  at  Teplitz,  in  Bohemia, 
Ai^<l   shortly  afterwards  opened  the  intended  Conference  of 
Ministers  in  the  neighbouring  town  of  Carlsbad.    A  number 
of     innocent  persons  had  already,  at  his  instigation,  been 
*r*"^sted  in  Prussia  and  other  States,   under  circumstances 
<l^^ply  discreditable  to  Government.     Private   papers  were 
seL^ed,  and  garbled  extracts  from  them  published  in  official 
Points  as  proof  of  guilt*    "  By  the  help  of  God,"  Metter- 
nicti  wrote,  **  I  hope  to  defeat  the  German  Revolution,  just 
^    1   vanquished  the  conqueror  of  the  world.    The  revolu- 
tionists thought  me  far  away,  because  I  was  five  hundred 
^^*-&iies  off.      They  deceived  themselves;    I   have  been  in 
^^  xnidst  of  them,  and  now  I  am  striking  my  blows. "f   Metter- 
^^li*s  plan  was  to  enforce  throughout  Germany,  by  means  of 
^^slation  in  the  Federal  Diet,  the  principle  which  he  had 
*^^^dy  privately  commended  to  the  King  of  Prussia.    There 
^'^re  two   distinct  objects  of  policy  before  him:    the  first, 
to  prevent  the  formation  in  any  German  State  of  an  assembly 
^presenting  the  whole  community,  like  the  English  House  of 
^'timons  or  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies;  the  second, 
^0  establish  a  general  system  of  censorship  over  the  Press 

j^  iTie  papers  of  the  poet  Arndt  were  Mized.  Among  them  was  a  copy  of  certain 
7^^*^  notes  made  by  the  King  of  Prussia,  about  1808,  on  the  uselessness  of  a 
^'^  ««  mast*.  One  of  these  notes  was  as  follows  : — "  As  soon  as  a  single  clergy* 
*****  i«  shot"  (ji.e.  by  the  French)  **  the  thing  would  come  to  an  end."  These 
jj"^^  were  published  in  the  Prussian  official  paper  as  an  indication  that 
^'^^^^v  worse  than  Sand,  advocated  murdering  clergymen  1    Welcker,  Urkuodcn, 

^    ^ettexnich,  iiL  axy,  158. 
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and  over  the  Uui varsities ,  and  to  create  a  central  sut 
vested,  a.s  tlie  representative  o(  the  Diet,  with  laquii 
powers. 

The  first  of  these  objects,  the  prevention  of  | 
Assemblies,  had  been  rendered  more  difficult  by  rece 
-  of  the  Goveninients  of  Bavaria  and  Bad 

TbcSoDtl-  singular  change  had  taken  place  in  the  i 
X^^^Vyl     between  ..d    and   the    Minor  States 

*St^^  *  li^d  formerly  constituted  the  Federation 

»1»PM.  Rhine.      When,    at    the    Congress    of  ' 

Prussian  statesmen  had  endeavoured  t 
the  arbitrary  rule  of  petty  sovereigns  by  charging  tl 
with  the  protection  of  constitutional  ri^bt  over  alt  G( 
the  Kings  of  Bavaria  and  Wurtemberg  had  stoutly 
to  part  with  sovereign  power.  To  submit  to  a  law  ol 
as  it  then  seemed,  was  to  lose  their  own  separate  ex 
and  to  ri'duce  themselves  to  dependence  upon  the  Jaci 
Berlin.  This  apprehension  governed  the  policy  of  thi 
Courts  from  1S13  to  1S15.  But  since  that  time  evei 
taken  an  nnexpected  turn.  Prussia,  which  once  thn 
to  excite  popular  movement  over  all  Germany  in  i 
interest.  Iiad  now  accepted  Metternich's  guidance,  ani 
its  representative  in  the  Diet  the  mouthpiece  of  A 
interest  and  policy.  It  was  no  longer  from  Berlin  bi 
Vienna  that  the  separate  existence  of  the  Minor  Sta 
threatened.  The  two  great  Courts  were  uniting  agai 
independciice  of  their  weaker  neighbours.  The  dai 
any  popular  invasion  of  kingly  rights  in  the  name  of  ( 
unity  had  passed  away,  and  the  safety  of  the  lesser  soi 
seemed  now  Co  lie  not  in  resisting  the  spirit  of  constil 
reform  but  in  appealing  to  it.  In  proportion  as 
abandoned  itself  to  Metternich's  direction,  the  Cover 
of  the  South-Westcrn  States  familiarised  themselves  u 
idea  of  a  popular  representation ;  and  al  the  very  tim 
the  conservative   programme  was  being   drawn   up   1 

Congress  of  Aixla-Chapelle,  the  Ki 
Bmvirian  Con-  Ba\aria  published  a  Constitution.  Bac 
•6  tBiB.'  lowed  after  a  short  interval,  and  in  each  < 

States,  although  the  Legislature  was  ■ 
into  two  Chambers,  the  representation  established  v 
merely  provincial,  according  to  Metternich's  plan,  or 
on  the  principle  of  separate  Estates  or  Orders,  as  bef 
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Rwolotion,  but  to  some  extent  on  the  type  of  England  and 
France,  where  the  Lower  Chamber,  in  theory,  represented 
ttc  public  at  large.    This  was  enough  to  make  Mettemich 
^cmn  the  new  Constitutions  as  radically  bad  and  revolu- 
tionary*   He  was,  however,  conscious  of  the  difficulty  of 
"^ng  a  direct  attack  upon  them.    This  task  he  reserved 
^  a  later  time.     His  policy  at  present  was  to  obtain  a 
aeclaration  from  the  Diet  which  should  prevent  any  other 
^^mment  within  the  League  from  following  in  the  same 
P*^h;   while,   by  means  of   Press-laws,   supervision   of   the 
^Diversities,  and  a  central  commission  of  inquiry,  he  ex- 
ited to  make  the  position    of   rebellious  professors  and 
•S^tators  so  desperate  that  the  forces  of  disorder,  themselves 
'^ot    deeply    rooted    in    German    nature,    would    presently 
*^ppear. 

The  Conference  of  Ministers  at  Carlsbad,  which  in  the 
™^Hiory  of  the  German  people  is  justly  associated  with  the 
suppression  of  their  liberty  for  an  entire  generation,  began 
*^ci    ended    in    the    month    of    August,    1819. 
^^ough    attended    by    the    representatives    of    Conference  of 
®^Slit  German  Governments,  it  did   little  more    Aug.*  1819. 
*^^sm  register  the  conclusions  which  Mettoriiich 
°*^  already  formed.f    The   zeal  with  which   the  envoy  of 
'^^ssia  supported  every  repressive  measure  made  it  useless 
"***    the   Ministers  of  the    Minor  Courts  to    ofTer  an    open 
opposition.     Nothing  more  was  required  than  that  the  Diet 
^^uld  formally    sanction    the    propositions    thus    privately 
*^<i^pted  by  all  the    leading   Ministers.      On    the    20th    of 
^^J>tember  this  sanction  was  given.    The    Diet,  which  had 
^^^     for  three  years  without   framing    a    single    useful  law, 
^^^ilied  all  Mettemich's  oppressive  enactments  in   as  many 
.^^rs.    It  was  ordered  that  in  every  State  within  the  Federa- 
ls *>.  the  Government  should  take  measures   for   preventing 
5r^^     pubUcation   of  any  journal    or    pamphlet    except   after 
^^nce  given,  and  each  Government  was  declared  responsible 
^        the  Federation   at    large    for  any   objectionable   writing 
"*^Vilished   within   its  own   territory.     The   Sovereigns   were 
*^^ired  to  appoint  civil  commissioners  at  the  Universities, 
^Dse  duty  it  should  be  to  enforce  public  order  and  to  give  a 

Metternich,  ill  a68. 
'^    The  minotet  of  the  Conference  are  in  Welcker,  Urkunden,  p.  104,  seq.    Set 
'Weech,  Correspondcoieii. 
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I.  f  and.  if  necessary,  to  arrest  any  siibj 


All  law-courts  and  other  authorities 
it  with  information  and  with  documi 
inquiries  which  the  Commission  n 
mission,  however,  was  not  a  law-cc 
to  report  to  the  Diet,  which  would  ti 
machinery  as  might  be  necessary.* 

These  measures  were  of  an  excep 
be  of  a  temporary,  character.    Ther 
articles  which  Metternich  intended  U 
organic  laws,  and    to    incorporate    v 
which  formed  the  basis  of  the  Gen 
conferences  of   Ministers    were    accor 
a  short  interval,  but  at  Vienna  instead  • 
lasted  for  several  months,  a  stronger 
made  by  the  Minor  States  than  befor 
federal  law  was  at  lengti 
Sup^iicmentary    ccptcd  by  the  Diet  on  th 

Act  of  Vienna,      _,  .     .  ^       ^      r   -^ 

June,  1820.  The  most  important  of  it 
which  related  to  the  Co 
within  the  German  League.  It  was  d 
State,  with  the  exception  of  the  foui 
power  resided  in  the  Sovereign  and  in  1 
Constitution  might  do  more  than  ^ 
co-operate  with  ♦^"^  "^  ' 
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tielp  agaiast  rebellious  subjects,  or  was  notoriously  unable  to 
exert  authority,  the  Diet  charged  itself  with  the  duty  of 
tuaintaimng  public  order. 

From  this  time  whatever  liberty  existed  in  Germany  was 
to  be  found  in  the  Minor  States,  in  Bavaria  and  Baden,  and 
in  \Viirtemberg,  which  received  a  Constitution  a  few  days 
iDefore  the  enrolment  of  the  decrees  of  Carlsbad.    In  Prussia 
the  reaction  carried  everything  before  it.     Hum- 
boldt, the  best  and  most  liberal  of  the  Ministers,    "^VS^?  "" 
resigned,  protesting  in  vain  against  the  ignomi- 
nious part  which  the  King  had  determined  to  play.     He  was 
followed  by  those  of  his  colleagues  whose  principles  were 
clearer  to  them  than  their  places.     Hardenberg  remained  in 
office,  a  d)dng  man,  isolated,  neglected,  thwarted ;  clinging  to 
some  last  hope  of  redeeming  his  promises  to  the  Prussian 
^people,  yet  jealous  of  all  who  could  have  given  him  true  aid ; 
dishonouring  by  tenacity  of  place  a  career  associated  with  so 
xnuch  of  his  country's  glory,  and  ennobled  in  earlier  days  by 
^«  much  fortitude  in  time  of  evil.    There  gathered  around 
'^he  King  a  body  of  men  who  could  see  in  the  great  patriotic 
efforts  and  reforms  of  the  last  decade  nothing  but  an   en- 
^:roachment  of  demagogues  on  the  rights  of  power.     They 
'Mrere   willing  that   Prussia    should    receive  its  orders   from 
^letternich  and  serve  a  foreign  Court  in  the  work  of  repres- 
sion, rather  than  that  it  should  take  its  place  at  the  head  of 
,all    Germany  on    the    condition   of  becoming    a   free    and 
<:onstitutional  State.*    The  stigma  of  disloyalty  was  attached 
^o  all  who  had  kindled  popular  enthusiasm  in  1808  and  1812. 
To  have  served  the  nation  was  to  have  sinned  against  the 
Oovemment.     Stein  was  protected  by  his  great  name  from 
attack,  but  not  from  calumny.      His  friend  Arndt,  whose 
songs  and  addresses  had  so  powerfully  moved  the  heart  of 
Germany  during  the  War  of  Liberation,  was  subjected  to 

interference.  The  German  State-papers  of  thu  time  teem  with  the  constitutional 
dUtinction  between  a  Representative  Ansembly  (i.e.  assembly  representing  popuhir 
sover' ignty)  and  an  Assembly  of  Estates  {t.e.,  of  particular  orders  with  limited, 
definite  rights,  such  as  the  granting  of  a  tax).  In  technical  language,  the  question 
at  jssue  was  the  true  interpretation  of  the  phrase  LandstdnUisch*  Ver/assHng»H^ 
used  in  the  13th  article  of  the  original  Act  of  Federation. 

*  See,  in  Welcker,  Urkunden,  p.  356,  the  celebrated  paper  called  '*  Memorandum 
of  a  Pru&sian  Statesman,  1822,"  which  at  the  same  time  recommends  a  systematic 
underhand  rivalry  with  .\ustria,  in  preparation  for  an  ultimate  breach.  Few  Suie- 
papers  exhibit  more  candid  and  cynical  cunning. 
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repeated  legal  process,  and,  although  unconvicted  of  any 
ofifence,  was  suspended  from  the  exercise  of  his  professorship 
for  twenty  years.  Other  persons,  whose  fault  at  the  most 
was  to  have  worked  for  German  unity,  were  brought  before 
special  tribunals,  and  after  long  trial  either  refused  a  public 
acquittal  or  sentenced  to  actual  imprisonment.  Free  teach- 
ing, free  discussion,  ceased.  The  barrier  of  authority  closed 
every  avenue  of  political  thought.  Ever>'where  the  agent  of 
the  State  prescribed  an  orthodox  opinion,  and  took  note  of 
those  who  raised  a  dissentient  voice. 

The  pretext  made  at  Carlsbad  for  this  crusade  against 
liberty,  which  was  more  energetically  carried  out  in  Prussia 
than  elsewhere,  was  the  existence  of  a  conspiracy  or  agitation 
for  the  overthrow  of  Governments  and  of  the  present  constitu- 
tion of  the  German  League.     It  was  stated  that  proofs  existed 

of  the  intention  to  establish  by  force  a  Republic 
sk!n*ju**M5nx.     °°®  ^"^  indivisible,  like  that  of  France  in  1793. 

But  the  ver>'  Commission  which  was  instituted 
by  the  Carlsbad  Ministers  to  investigate  the  origin  and 
nature  of  this  conspiracy  disproved  its  existence.  The 
Commission  assembled  at  Mainz,  examined  several  hundred 
persons  and  many  thousand  documents,  and  after  two  years' 
labour  delivered  a  report  to  the  Diet.  The  report  went  back 
to  the  time  of  Fichte's  lectures  and  the  formation  of  the 
Tugendbund  in  1808,  traced  the  progress  of  all  the  students* 
associations  and  other  patriotic  societies  from  that  time  to 
1820;  and,  while  exhibiting  in  the  worst  possible  light  the 
aims  and  conduct  of  the  advocates  of  German  unity,  acknow- 
ledged that  scarcely  a  single  proof  had  been  discovered  of 
treasonable  practice,  and  that  the  loyalty  of  the  mass  of  the 
people  was  itself  a  sufficient  guarantee  against  the  impulses 
of  the  evil-minded.*  Such  was  the  impression  of  triviality 
and  imposture  produced  at  the  Diet  by  this  report,  that  the 
representatives  of  several  States  proposed  that  the  Commis- 
sion should  forthwith  be  dissolved  as  useless  and  unnecessary. 
This,  however,  could  not  be  tolerated  by  Metternich  and  his 
new  disciples.  The  Commission  was  allowed  to  continue  in 
existence,  and  with  it  the  regime  of  silence  and  repression. 
The  measures  which  had  been  accepted  at  Carlsbad  as 
temporary  and  provisional  became  more  and  more  a  part  of 
the  habitual  system  of  government.     Prosecutions  succeeded 

*  Use,  Politische  Verrolgui>gen,  p.  31. 
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mother;  letters  were  opened;  spies  attended  the 
es  of  professors  and  the  meetings  of  students;  the 
apers  were  everywhere  prohibited  from  discussing 
ui  affairs.  In  a  country  where  there  were  so  many 
rs  and  so  many  readers  journalism  could  not  altogether 
.  It  was  still  permissible  to  give  the  news  and  to  ofier 
inion  about  foreign  lands:  and  for  years  to  come  the 
ins,  like  beggars  regaling  themselves  with  the  scents 
rich  men's  kitchens,*  followed  every  stage  of  the 
al  struggles  that  were  agitating  France,  England,  and 
,  while  they  were  not  allowed  to  express  a  desire  or  to 
late  a  grievance  of  their  own. 

the  year  1822  Hardenberg  died.    All  hope  of  a  fulfil- 
of  the  promises  made  in  Prussia  in  181 5  had  already 
e  extinct.     Not  many  months  after  the 
er's  death,  King  Frederick  William  estab-    J^";^«n  **">• 
the  Provincial  Estates  which  had  been    jun^  iSaj,  ^ 
mended  to  him  by  Mettemich,  and  an- 
sd  that  the  creation  of  a  central  representative  system 
be  postponed  until  such  time  as  the  King  should  think 
ntroduce  it.    This  meant  that  the  project  was  finally 
oned ;  and  Prussia  in  consequence  remained  without  a 
ment  until  the  Revolution  of  1848  was  at  the  door. 
Provincial  Estates,  with  which  the   King    affected  to 
r  absolute  rule,  met  only  once  in  three  years.    Their 
>n  was  to  express  an  opinion  upon  local  matters  when 
ted  by  the  Government :  their  enemies  said  that  they 
iristocratic  and  did  harm,  their  partizans  could  not 
d    that    they  did    much    good.    In  the  bitterness  of 
with  which,  at   a  later  time,  the  friends  of  liberty 
iced    the   betrayal  of  the  cause  of  freedom  by  the 
an  Court,  a  darker  colour  has  perhaps  been  introduced 
e  history  of  this  period  than  really  belongs  to  it.    The 
>  sustained  by  the  Prussian  nation  have 
ompared  to  those  inflicted  by  the  despotism       fcatuS?  of* 
in.   But,  however  contemptible  the  timidity       Sk?'*" 
g  Frederick  William,  however  odious  the 
tude  shown  to  the  truest  friends  of  King  and  people, 

!  comparison  it  the  Germans'  own,  not  mine.  '*  *  How  savoury  a  thinf 
1  n  I '  said  ont  Hamburg  beggar  to  another.  *  Where  did  you  eat  it?'  said 
,  admiringly.  '  I  never  ate  it  at  all,  but  I  Hmelt  it  as  I  passed  a  great 
use  while  the  dog  was  being  fed.* "    (Ilse,  p^  57.) 
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the  Governiueiit  of  iSig  is  not  correctly  represented  in  such 
a  parallel.  To  identily  the  thousand  varieties  of  wrong 
under  the  common  name  of  oppression,  is  to  mistake  words 
for  thinga.  and  to  miss  the  characteristic  features  which 
distinguish  nalions  from  one  another.  The  greatest  eiils 
which  a  Government  can  inflict  upon  its  subjects  are  probably 
reUgious  persecution,  wasteful  taxation,  and  the  denial  of 
justice  in  the  daily  affairs  o  one  of  these  were  present 

in  Prussia  during  the  darkc.  if  reaction.     The  hand  of 

oppression  fell  hea^'ily  on  Su."v  the  best  and  some  of  the 
most  tiilifthtened  men  ;    it  viol  interests  so   precious  as 

tho&e  of  free  criticism  and  free  cussion  of  public  affairs; 
but  the  great  mass  of  the  a.ctioii  if  Government  was  never 
on  the  side  of  evil.  The  ordinary  course  of  justice  wa.s  still 
pure,  the  administration  conscientious  and  thrifty.  The 
system  of  popular  education,  which  for  the  first  time  placed 
Prussia  in  advance  of  Saxony  and  olhor  German  States, 
dates  from  these  years  of  warfare  against  liberty.  A  re> 
actionary  despotism  built  the  schools  and  framed  the  laws 
whose  reproduction  in  free  England  half  a  century  later  is 
justly  regarded  as  (he  chief  of  all  the  litieral  measures  of  our 
day.  So  strong,  so  lasting,  was  that  vital  tradition  which 
made  monarchy  in  Prussia  an  instrument  for  the  execution  of 
great  pulilic  ends. 

But  the  old  harmony  between  rulers  and  subjects  in 
Germany  perished  in  the  system  of  coercion  which  Metter- 
nich  established  in  iSig.  Patient  as  the  Germans  were, 
loyal  as  they  had  proved  themselves  to  Frederick  William 
and   to   worse   princes   through   good   and   evil,   the   galling 

disappointment  of  noble  hopes,  the  silencing  of 
£mK''u"''-'""'i  '''^  Press,  the  dissolution  of  societies, — caluui- 
Getuiany  »iitr     j,ies,  expulsions,  prosecutions,— embittered  many 

an  honest  mind  against  authority.  The  Com- 
mission of  Mainz  did  not  find  conspirators,  but  it  made  them. 
As  years  went  by,  and  all  the  means  of  legitimately  working 
for  the  improiemeni  of  German  public  Ufe  were  one  after 
anotber  extinguished,  men  of  ardent  character  thought  of 
more  violent  methods.  Secret  societies,  such  as  Mettemich 
had  imagined,  came  into  actual  being.*    And  among  those 
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who  neither  sank  into  apathy  and  despair  nor  enrolled  them- 
selves against  existing  power,  a  new  body  of  ideas  supplanted 
the  old  loyal  belief  in  the  regeneration  of  Germany  by  its 
princes.  The  Parliamentary  struggles  of  France,  the  revolu- 
tionary movements  in  Italy  and  in  Spain  which  began  at  this 
epoch,  drew  the  imagination  away  from  that  pictured  restora- 
tion of  a  free  Teutonic  past  which  had  proved  so  barren  of 
result,  and  set  in  its  place  the  idea  of  a  modem  universal  or 
European  Liberalism.  The  hatred  against  France,  especially 
among  the  younger  men,  disappeared.  A  distinc 
tion  was  made  between  the  tyrant  Napoleon  and  ^France!" 
the  people  who  were  now  giving  to  the  rest  of 
the  Continent  the  example  of  a  free  and  animated  public  life, 
and  illuminating  the  age  with  a  political  literature  so  system- 
atic and  so  ingenious  that  it  seemed  almost  like  a  political 
philosophy.  The  debates  in  the  French  Assembly,  the  writings 
of  French  publicists,  became  the  school  of  the  Germans. 
Paris  regained  in  foreign  eyes  something  of  the  interest 
that  it  had  possessed  in  1789.  Each  victory  or  defeat  of 
the  French  popular  cause  awoke  the  joy  or  the  sorrow  of 
German  Liberals,  to  whom  all  was  blank  at  home :  and 
when  at  length  the  throne  of  the  Bourbons  fell,  the  signal  for 
deliverance  seemed  to  have  sounded  in  many  a  city  beyond 
the  Rhine. 

We  have  seen  that  in  Central  Europe  the  balance  between 
liberty  and  reaction,  wavering  in  1815,  definitely  fell  to  the 
side  of  reaction  at  the  Congress  of  Aix-la-Chapellc.  It 
remains  to  trace  the  course  of  events  which  in  France  itself 
suspended  the  peaceful  progress  of  the  nation, 
and  threw  power  for  some  years  into  the  hands  ^'^^"g^g*^^*'^ 
of  a  faction  which  belonged  to  the  past.  The 
measures  carried  by  Decazes  in  1817,  which  gave  so  much 
satisfaction  to  the  French,  were  by  no  means  viewed  with  the 
same  approval  either  at  London  or  at  Vieima.  The  two 
principal  of  these  were  the  Electoral  Law,  and  a  plan  of 
military  reorganisation  which  brought  back  great  numbers 
of  Napoleon's  old  officers  and  soldiers  to  the  army.  Kichelieu, 
though  responsible  as  the  head  of  the  Ministry,  felt  very 
grave  fears  as  to  the  results  of  this  legislation.  He  had 
already  become  anxious  and  distressed  when  the  Congress 

and  the  sentences  pasited  upon  them,  which  vary  from  a  few  months'  to  nineteen 
years*  impruonmenC* 


of  Aix-1'1  lapelle  met;  and  the  events  which  look  place  in 
France  irg  his  absence,  as  well  as  the  communications 
which  11^  ;d  between  himself  and  the  foreign  Ministers, 
convioc  im  thai  a  change  of  internal  policy  was  neccssaty. 
The  bu.  lind  of  Metternich  had  already  been  scheming 
against  F  ich  Liberalism,  Alarmed  at  the  cnergj-  shown  by 
Deca/es,  e  Austrian  statesman  had  formed  the  design  of 
reconciling  Artois  and  the  Ultra- Royalists  to  the  King's 
Government ;  a  Richelieu,  if  his  old  oppo- 

nents could  be  11  1,  to  place  himself  at  the 

head  of  a  coalit  iservatii'e  elements  in  the 

State."     While  t..  ix-la-Chapelle  was  sitting, 

the  partial  elections  i8i8,  the  second  under  the 

new  Electoral  Law.l-  mongtbe  deputies  returned 

there  were  some  whc  Jelermined  enemies  of  the 

Bourbon  restoration,  ■  afayette,  whose  name  was 

so  closely  associated  mlliatiaus  of  the  Court  in 

1789.  Richelieu  received  \De  ..ows  with  dismay,  and  on 
his  return  to  Paris  took  steps  which  ended  in  the  dismissal 
of  Decazes,  and  the  offer  of  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet  to  ViUile, 
the  Ultra- Royalist  leader-  But  the  attempted 
m^niTbec..  combination  failed.  Richelieu  accordingly  with- 
iSiB.  btciia  ^cevu  from  office ;  and  a  new  Ministry  waa 
formed,  of  which  Decaies,  who  had  proved 
himself  more  powerful  than  hie  assailants,  was  the  real 
though  not  the  nominal  chief. 

The  victory  of  the  young  and  popular  statesman  was  seen 
with  extreme  displeasure  by  all  the  foreign  Courts,  nor  was 
his  success  an  enduring  one.  For  awhile  the  current  of 
Liberal  opinion  in  France  and  the  favour  of  King  Louis 
XVI 11.  enabled  Deca/es  to  hold  his  own  against  the  combina- 
tions of  his  opponents  and  the  ill-will  of  all  the  most  powerful 
men  in  Europe.  Ad  attack  made  on  the  Electoral  Law 
by  the  Upper  House  was  defeated  by  the  creation  of  sixtv 
new  Peers,  among  whom  there  were  several  who  had  been 
'  expelled  in  1815.  But  the  forces  of  Liberalism  soon  parsed 
beyond  the  Minister's  own  control,  and  his  steady  dependence 
upon  Louis  XVIII.  now  raised  against  him  as  resolute  an 
opposition  among  the  enemies  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  as 
among  the  Ultra- Royalists.  In  the  elections  of  1619  the 
candidates  of  the   Ministry  were  beaten  by  men  of  more 

•  Htuemich,  iii.  >Ct ;  ud  kc  Wdlingian,  S.  D.,  xil  trL 
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^ronoanced  opinions.    Among  the  new  members  there  was 
^^ne  whose  victory  caused  great   astonishment 
^jid  alarm.    The  ex-bishop  Gr^goire,  one  of  the    Election  of 
«^uthors  of  the  destruction  of  the  old   French    Sep?r«5igt 
Cihurch  in   1790,  and  mover  of  the  resolution 
'^hich  established  the  Republic  in  1792,  was  brought  forward 
^rom   his  retirement  and  elected    Deputy  by  the    town   of 
C^renoble.    To  understand  the  panic  caused  by  this  election 
A^re   must  recall,  not  the  events  of  the   Revolution,  but  the 
legends  of  them  which  were  current  in  i8ig.    The  history 
cDf  Gr^goire  by  no  means  justifies  the  outcry  which  was  raised 
^Lgainst  him;  his  real  actions,  however,  formed  the  smallest 
part  of  the  things  that  were  alleged  or  believed  by  his  enemies. 
It     was    said    he    had    applauded   the    execution    of    King 
Mollis  XVI.,  when  he  had  in  fact  protested  against  it :  *  his 
<3ourageous  adherence  to  the  character  of  a  Christian  priest 
"throughout  the  worst  days  of  the  Convention,  his  labours  in 
<3rganising  the  Constitutional  Church  when  the  choice  lay 
t)etween  that  and  national  atheism,  were  nothing,  or  worse 
^han    nothing,  in  the  eyes  of  men  who  felt  themselves  to 
the  despoiled  heirs  of  that  rich  and  aristocratic  landed 
society,  called  the  Feudal  Church,  which  Gr^goire  had  been 
active  in  breaking  up.     Unluckily  for  himself,  Gregoire, 
"^  hough  humane  in  action,  had  not  abstained  from  the  rhodo- 
xmontades  against  kings  in  general  which  were  the  fashion  in 
x:793.     Louis  XVIII.,  forgetting  that  he  had  himself  lately 
"Kmade  the  regicide  Fouch^  a  Minister,  interpreted  Gr6goire*s 
^ilection   by  the  people  of  Grenoble,   to  which    the   Ultra- 
Royalists  had  cunningly  contributed,   as    a   threat   against 
"^he  Bourbon  family.     He  showed  the  displeasure  usual  with 
l^im  when  any  slight  was  offered  to  his  personal  dignity,  and 
^i^rew  nearer  to  his  brother  Artois  and  the  Ultra- Royalists, 
rhom  he  had  hitherto  shunned  as  his  favourite  Minister's 
•orst  enemies.     Decazes,  true  to  his  character  as  the  King*s 


*  Gr^oire,  Mdmoires,  t.  411.  Had  the  Constitutional  Church  of  France 
v^ncceeded,  Gr^oire  would  have  left  a  great  name  in  religious  history.  Napoleon, 
lc>y  one  of  the  most  fatal  acts  of  despotism,  extinguished  a  society  likely,  from  its 
'democratic  basis  and  its  association  with  a  great  movement  of  reform,  to  become  the 
Wiost  liberal  and  enlightened  of  all  Churches,  and  left  France  to  be  long  divided 
Lween  Ultramontane  dogma  and  a  coarse  kind  of  secularism.  The  life  of 
joire  ought  to  be  written  in  E-'gHsh.  From  the  enormous  number  of  improve* 
Wients  for  which  he  laboured,  h's  hioijraphy  would  ^ive  a  characteristic  picture  of  th« 
Ciner  side  of  the  gencralion  of  1789 
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friend,  now  confessed  that  be  had  gone  too  far  in  the  legisla- 
tioti  of  1817,  and  that  (he  Electoral  Law,  nnder  which  such  * 
tnonGter  as  Gr£goire  could  gain  a  seal,  required  to  be  alter^. 
A  project  of  law  was  sketched,  designed  to  restore  the  pre. 
pondet-aocc  In  the  constituencies  to  the  landed  aristocracy. 
Grtgoire's  election  was  itself  invalidated ;  and  the  Minister* 
who  refused  to  follow  Decazes  hi  his  new  policy  of  compromise 
were  dismissed  from  tlieir  p 

A  few  months  more  pa^s  and  an  event  occurred  which 
mif;ht  have  driven  a  stronger  ijovemraent  than  that  of  Louis 
XVni.  into  excesses  of  reaction.  The  heirs  to  the  Crown 
next  in  succession  to  the  Count  of  Artois  were  his  two  sons. 

the  Dukes  of  Angoulime  and  Berry.  Aogioultnie 
S'^'^rftf ''"  ^^^  childless:  the  Diike  of  Berry  was  the  sole 
Fit'ij,  tt^'     hope   of  the   elder    Bourbon   hnc,   which,   if  he 

should  die  without  a  son.  would,  as  a  reigning 
house,  become  extinct,  the  Crown  of  France  not  descending 
to  a.  female,"  The  circumstance  which  made  Berry's  bfe  so 
dear  to  Royalists  made  bis  destruction  the  all-absorbing 
purpose  of  an  obscure  fanatic,  who  abhorred  the  Bourbon 
family  as  the  lasting  symbol  of  the  foreigner's  victory  over 
France.  Louve!,  a  working  man,  had  followed  Napoleon  to 
exile  in  Elba.  After  returning  to  his  countrj'  he  had  dogged 
the  footsteps  of  the  Bourbon  princes  for  years  together, 
waiting  for  the  chance  of  murder.  On  the  night  of  the  13th 
of  February,  i8:;o,  he  seized  the  Duke  of  Berry  as  he  was 
leaving  the  Opera  House,  and  plunged  a  knife  into  his  breast. 
The  Duke  hngered  for  some  hours,  and  expired  early  the 
next  morning  in  the  presence  of  King  Louis  XVIIl.,  the 
Princes,  and  all  the  Ministers.  Terrible  as  the  act  was,  it 
was  the  act  of  a  single  resolute  mind:  no  human  being  had 
known  of  Louvel's  intention.  But  it  was  impossible  that 
political  passion  should  await  the  quiet  investigation  of  a 
law-court.  No  murder  ever  produced  a  stronger  outburst 
of  indignation  among  the  governing  classes,  or  was  more 
skilfully  turned  to  the  advantage  of  parly.    The  Liberals  felt 

that  Iheir  cause  was  lost.     While  fanatical   Ultra- 
'•«i1'il!"        Royalists,  abandoning  themselves  to  a  credulity 

worthy  of  the  Reign  of  Terror,  accused  Uecazes 
himself  of  complicity  with  the   assassin,  their  leaders  fixed 
■on  o[  ihc  Duke  oC  Bocy,  wu  ban 
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iipoQ  the  policy  which  was  to  he  imposed  on  the  King.    It 
^a.$  in  vain  that  Decazes  brought  forward  his  reactionary 
Electoral  Law,  and  proposed  to  invest  the  officers  of  State 
^^tb  arbitrary  powers  of  arrest  and  to  re-establish  the  censor- 
sliip  of  the  Press.    The  Count  of  Artois  insisted  upon  the 
dismissal  of  the   Minister,  as  the    only  consolation  which 
could  be  given  to  him  for  the  murder  of  his 
«OQ.     The    King    yielded;    and,  as  an   Ultra-    l^J^%^,^ 
loyalist  administration  was  not    yet  possible,     Heu  Minister, 
Richelieu  unwillingly  returned  to  office,  assured 
^y  Artois  that  his  friends  had  no  other  desire  than  to  support 
»^is  own  firm  and  temperate  rule. 

Returning  to  power  under  such  circumstances,  Richelieu 

^^^came,  in  spite  of  himself,  the  Minister  of  reaction.    The 

F*rcss   was    fettered,    the    legal    safeguards    of 

Personal  liberty  were  suspended,  the  electoral    Progrest  of 

System  was  transformed  by  a  measure  which    in  France 

S^ve  a  double  vote  to  men  of  large  property. 

^^  violent  were  the  passions  which  this  retrograde  march  of 

Government  excited,  that  for  a  moment  Paris  seemed  to  be 

^^  the  verge  of  revolutioa     Tumultuous  scenes  occurred  in 

*ne  streets;  but  the  troops,  on  whom  everything  depended, 

obeyed  the  orders  given  to  them,  and   the  danger  passed 

^>vay.     The  first  elections  under  the  new   system  reduced 

^he   Liberal  party  to  impotence,   and  brought   back  to  the 

Chamber  a  number  of  men  who  had  sat  in  the  reactionary 

Parliament  of  1816.    Vill^le  and  other  Ultra- Royalists  were 

invited  to  join  Richelieu's  Cabinet.      For  awhile  it  seemed  as 

if  the  passions  of  Church  and  aristocracy  might  submit  to  the 

curb  of  a  practical  statesmanship,  friendly,  if  not  devoted,  to 

their  own  interests.     But  restraint  was  soon  cast  aside.    The 

Count  of  Artois  saw  the  road  to  power  open,  and  broke  his 

promise  of  supporting  the  Minister  who  had  taken  office  at 

his  request.      Censured  and  thwarted  in  the  Chamber  of 

Deputies,   Richelieu  confessed  that    he    had   undertaken    a 

hopeless  task,  and  bade  farewell  to  public  life.     King  Louis, 

now  nearing  the  grave,  could  struggle  no  longer  against  the 

brother  who  was  waiting  to  ascend   his  throne.    The  next 

Ministry  was  nominated  not  by  the   King  but  by   Artois. 

Around  Villile,  the  real  head   of   the  Cabinet,  there  was 

placed  a  body  of  men  who  represented  not  the  new  France, 

^  or  even  that  small  portion  of  it  which  was  called  to  exercise 
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the  active  rights  of  citizenship,  but  the  social  principles  of 
ft  past  age,  aad  that  Catholic  or  Ultramontane  nvival 
which  was  now  freshening  the  surface  but  not  stirring  the 
depths  of  the  great  mass  of  French  religiouB 
indiilerence.  A  religious  society  known  as  the 
ConErCKation,  which  bad  struck  its  first  root* 
under  the  storm  of  Republican  persecution,  and 
grown  op  during  the  Empire,  a  solitarj-  j-et  unobserved  rally- 
ing-place  for  Calholic  opponents  of  Napoleon's  despotism, 
now  expanded  into  a  great  organism  of  govern. 
■""  ^^"■*  ment.  The  highest  in  biood  and  in  office  sought 
membership  in  it:  its  pair  lage  raised  ambitious 
men  to  the  stations  they  desired,  itf  ilility  made  itself  felt 
against  the  small  as  well  as  again!  ic  great.  The  spirit 
which  now  gained  the  ascendancy  in  r-  nch  government  was 
clerical  even  more  than  it  was  aristocra  .  It  was  monarchical 
too,  but  rather  from  dislike  to  the  secul  ist  tone  of  Lit>cralisin 
and  from  ttusi  in  the  orthodoxy  of  the  :ount  of  Artots  than 
from  any  fixed  belief  in  absolutist  p'^  liples.  There  roigfal 
be  good  n^ason  to  oppose  King  Li  i  XVIII.;  but  what 
priest,  what  noble,  could  doubt  the  i  ne  right  of  a  prince 
who  was  ready  to  compensate  the  ti.  loverishcd  emigrants 
out  of  the  public  funds,  and  to  commi  the  whole  system  of 
public  education  to  the  hands  of  the  clergy  ? 

In  the  niiddle  class  of  France,  whii'h  from  this  time  began 
to  feel  itseU  in  opposition  to  the  Bourbon  Government,  there 
had  been  no  moral  change  corresponding  to  that 
Bourbon  rnl»  which  made  so  great  a  difference  between  the 
■FicriBir.  governing  authority  of  iSig  and  that  of  1821. 
Public  opinion,  though  strongly  affected,  was 
not  converted  into  something  permanently  unlike  itself  by  the 
murder  of  the  Duke  of  Berry,  The  courtiers,  the  devotees, 
the  great  ladies,  who  had  laid  a  bold  band  upon  power,  bad 
not  the  nation  on  their  side,  although  for  a  while  the  nation 
bore  their  sway  submissively.  But  the  fate  of  the  Bourbon 
monarchy  was  in  fact  decided  when  Artois  and  his  confidants 
became  its  representaliies.  France  might  have  forgotten 
that  the  Bourbons  owed  their  throne  to  foreign  victories;  it 
could  not  be  governed  in  perpetuity  by  what  was  called  the 
Parti  Prltri.  Twenty  years  taken  from  the  burden  of  mge 
borne  by  Louis  XVIII,,  twenty  years  of  power  given  to 
Pecuss,  might  have  prolonged  the  rule  of  the  restored  £uni|]r 
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perhaps  for  some  generations.  If  military  pride  found  small 
satisfaction  in  the  contrast  between  the  Napoleonic  age  and 
that  which  immediately  succeeded  it,  there  were  enough 
parents  who  valued  the  blood  of  their  children,  there  were 
enough  speakers  and  writers  who  valued  the  liberty  of  dis- 
cossion,  enough  capitalists  who  valued  quiet  times,  for  the 
new  order  to  t>e  recognised  as  no  unhopeful  one.  France  has 
indeed  seldom  had  a  better  government  than  it  possessed 
between  1816  and  1820,  nor  could  an  equal  period  be  readily 
named  during  which  the  French  nation,  as  a  whole,  enjoyed 
greater  happiness. 

Political  reaction  had  reached  its  full  tide  in  Europe 
generally  about  five  years  after  the  end  of  the  great  war. 
The  phenomena  were  by  no  means  the  same  in 
all  countries,  nor  were  the  accidents  of  personal  of  tivTviao^ 
influence  without  a  large  share  in  the  determina-  ^f  reaction  in 
tioQ  of  events:  yet,  underl3dng  all  differences, 
we  may  trace  the  operation  of  certain  great  causes  which 
were  not  limited  by  the  boundaries  of  individual  States. 
The  classes  in  which  any  fixed  belief  in  constitutional 
government  existed  were  nowhere  verj'  large;  outside  the 
circle  of  state  officials  there  was  scarcely  any  one  who  had 
had  experience  in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs.  In  some 
coontries,  as  in  Russia  and  Prussia,  the  conception  of  pro- 
gress towards  self-government  had  belonged  in  the  first 
instance  to  the  holders  of  power:  it  had  exercised  the 
imagination  of  a  Czar,  or  appealed  to  the  understanding  of  a 
Prussian  Minister,  eager,  in  the  extremity  of  ruin,  to  develop 
every  element  of  worth  and  manliness  existing  within  his 
nation.  The  cooling  of  a  warm  fancy,  the  disappearance  of 
external  dangers,  the  very  agitation  which  arose  when  the 
idea  of  liberty  passed  from  the  rulers  to  their  subjects, 
sufficed  to  check  the  course  of  reform.  And  by  the  side  of 
the  Kings  and  Ministers  who  for  a  moment  had  attached 
themselves  to  constitutional  theories  there  stood  the  old 
privileged  orders,  or  what  remained  of  them,  the  true  party 
of  reaction,  eager  to  fan  the  first  misgivings  and  alarms  of 
Sovereigns,  and  to  arrest  a  development  more  prejudicial  to 
their  own  power  and  importance  than  to  the  dignity  £md 
security  of  the  Crown.  Further,  there  existed  throughoift 
Europe  the  fatal  and  ineradicable  tradition  of  the  convulsioq^ 
of  the  first  Revolution,  and  of  the  horrors  of  1793.    No  votac^r 
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of  absolutism,  no  halting  and  disquieted  friend  of  free 
could  ever  be  at  a  loss  for  images  of  woe  \a  presaginj 
results  of  popular  sovereignty ;  and  the  action  of  one  oi 
infatuated  assassins  owed  its  wide  influence  on  Ei 
chiefly  to  the  ancient  name  and  memory  of  Jacobinism. 
There  was  also  in  the  verj'  fact  that  Europe  bad 
restored  to  peace  by  the  united  efforts  of  all  the  govemi 
Bometbiug  adverse  to  the  success  of  a  constitutional 
Liberal  party  in  any  State.  Constitutional  systems 
indeed  been  much  praised  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna 
the  group  of  men  who  actually  controlled  Europe  in 
and  who  during  the  five  succeeding  years  conlinui 
correspondence  and  in  close  personal  intercourse  witi 
another,  had,  with  one  exception,  passed  ihelr  lives  i 
atmosphere  of  absolute  Bovernmeiil,  and  Itamt  to  regar 
conduct  of  all  great  affairs  as  the  business  of  a  small  nu 
of  very  eminent  individuals.  Castlereagh,  the  one  Mil 
of  a  constitutional  State,  belonged  to  a  party  which, 
degree  almost  unequalled  in  Europe,  identified  political 
with  the  principle  of  hoslilify  to  change.  It  is  indeed  i: 
correspondence  of  the  English  Minister  himself,  an 
relation  to  subjects  of  purely  domestic  government  in  Eng 
that  the  community  of  thought  which  now  existed  betwc 
the  leading  statesmen  of  Europe  finds  its  most  sin 
exhibition.  Both  Metlemich  and  Hardenberg  took  as  j 
interest  in  the  suppression  of  Lancashire  Radicalism,  ai 
the  measures  of  coercion  which  the  British  Govern 
thought  it  necessary  to  pass  in  the  year  1819,  as  it 
chastisement  of  rebellious  pamphleteers  upon  tlie  Rhine 
in  the  dissolution  of  the  students'  clubs  at  Jena.  It 
indeed  no  very  great  matter  for  the  Ent;lish  people, 
were  now  close  upon  an  era  of  reform,  that  Castlei 
received  the  congratulations  of  Vienna  and  Berlin  for 
pending  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  and  the  right  of  p 
meeting,'  or  that  Mettemich  believed  that  no  one  but  hi 
knew  the  real  import  of  the  shouts  with  which  (he  Lo 
mob  greeted  Sir  Francis  Burdett.f    Neither  the  impel 

■  CHtlireiih,  lii.  ita,  ]».  "Tin  monucr  Radicaluni  itill  Liti,'*  Cuti 
Mmwiullj  Mlmiii  u  MciiemicK. 

\  Httriniich,  ui-  369.  "A  imtn  miut  be  lilrc  in«,  bom  and  brought  up  m 
mwn  of  palitici,  Ifr  know  wh^  v  the  prcci«  irpAnlni;  of  a  shoul  M  rnain| 
tlWH  whichjiow  bom  Ciam  Boplni  uiil  Co.    Uc  nuy  luvc  ntAtil  it,  bui 
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refonn  of  the  English  Criminal  Law  nor  the  emancipation  of 
Irisli  Catholics  resulted  from  the  enlightenment  of  foreign 
Courts,  or  could  be  hindered  by  their  indifference.    But  on 
the  Continent  of  Europe  the  progress  towards  constitutional 
ireedom  was  indeed  hkely  to  be  a  slow  and  a  chequered  one 
when  the  Ministers  of  absolutism  formed  so  close  and  inti- 
mate a  band,  when  the  nations  contained  within  them  such 
small  bodies  of  men  in  any  degree  versed  in  public  affairs, 
and  when  the  institutions  on  which  it  Was  proposed  to  base 
the  liberty  of  the  future  were  so  destitute  of  that  strength 
which  springs  from  connection  with  the  past. 

KCQ  tt  with  my  eyes.    I  was  living  at  the  tima  of  the  Federatioa  of  1789.    I  wu 
fifteen,  aad  already  amaa.*  ^ 


CHAPTER   XIV. 

MoineroenU  in  the  MedieeiT&nean  States  beginnii^  in  i8»o  Spdat  frtan  xtE4  to  its* 
— The  South  American  Colonies — The  Anny  at  Cadix :  Actios  of  Qairoga  mmd 
Riego  -  Movrnient  at  Coninna— Ferdinand  accepts  the  Coostitiitaoa  ci  i8xa— 
Naples  from  1815  to  1830— The  Coort-party,  the  If  uratists.  the  Carbonari — ^Tke 
Spanish  Constitution  proclaimed  at  Naples — Constitutional  movemeat  in 
Portugal — Alexander's  proposal  with  regard  to  Spain — The  Conference  and 
Declaration  of  Troppau— Protest  of  England — Conference  of  Laibach— The 
Austrian*  invade  Naples  and  restore  absolute  Monarchy — InsurrectioQ  in 
Piedmont,  which  fails — Spain  from  iSao  to  i8aa— Death  of  CastJereagh — ^The 
Congress  of  Verona — Policy  of  England— The  French  invade  Spain — Restora' 
tion  of  absolute  Monarchy,  and  violence  of  the  reaction— England  prohibiu  the 
conquest  of  the  Spanish  Colonies  by  France,  and  subsequently  reoo^ises  their 
independence — Affairs  in  Portugal — Canning  sends  troops  to  Lisbon — The  Policy 
of  Canning— Estimate  of  his  place  in  the  history  of  Europe. 

When  the  guardians  of  Europe,  at  the  end  of  the  farst  three 
years  of  peace,  scanned  from  their  council-chamber  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  that  goodly  heritage  which,  under  Providence,  their 
own  parental  care  was  henceforth  to  guard  against  the 
assaults  of  malice  and  revolution,  they  had  fixed  their  gSLze 
chiefly  on  France,  Germany,  and  the  Netherlands,  as  the 
regions  most  threatened  by  the  spirit  of  change.  The  forecast 
was  not  an  accurate  one.  In  each  of  these  countries  Govern- 
ment proved  during  the  succeeding  years  to  be  much  more 
than  a  match  for  its  real  or  imaginary  foes :  it 
ranea^!movJ.  ^^LS  in  the  Mediterranean  States,  which  had 
ment«.  begin-      excitcd   Comparatively  little    anxiety,   that    the 

ning  in  1820.  /^  ,  "^ 

nrst  successful  attack  was  made  upon  established 
power.  Three  movements  arose  successively  in  the  three 
southern  peninsulas,  at  the  time  when  Metternich  was 
enjoying  the  silence  which  he  had  imposed  upon  Germany, 
and  the  Ultra- Royalists  of  France  were  making  good  the 
advantage  which  the  crime  of  an  individual  and  the  im- 
prudence of  a  party  had  thrown  into  their  hands.  In  Spain 
and  in  Italy  a  body  of  soldiers  rose  on  behalf  of  constitutional 
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government :  in  Greece  a  nation  rose  against  the  rule  of  the 
foreigner.  In  all  three  countries  the  issue  of  these  movements 
"^^asy  after  a  longer  or  shorter  interval,  determined  by  the 
iMorthem  Powers.  All  three  movements  were  at  first  treated 
¥1^  identical  in  their  character,  and  all  alike  condemned  as 
Uie  work  of  Jacobinism.  But  the  course  of  events,  and  a 
c^hange  of  persons  in  the  government  of  one  great  State, 
l^rought  about  a  truer  view  of  the  nature  of  the  struggle 
in  Oreece.  The  ultimate  action  of  Europe  in  the  affairs 
of  tliat  country  was  different  from  its  action  in  the  affairs 
of  Italy  and  Spain.  It  is  now  only  remembered  as  an 
instance  of  political  recklessness  or  stupidity  that  a  conflict 
of  race  against  race  and  of  reUgion  against  religion  should 
£br  a  while  have  been  confused  by  some  of  the  leading 
Ministers  of  Europe  with  the  attempt  of  a  party  to  make 
tJie  form  of  domestic  government  more  liberal.  The  Hellenic 
x-ising  had  indeed  no  feature  in  common  with  the  revolutions 
of  Naples  and  Cadiz;  and,  although  in  order  of  time  the 
opening  of  the  Greek  movement  long  preceded  the  close  of 
^lie  Spanish  movement,  the  historian,  who  has  neither  the 
politician's  motive  for  making  a  confusion,  nor  the  protection 
of  bis  excuse  of  ignorance,  must  in  this  case  neglect  the 
Axxddents  of  chronology,  and  treat  the  two  as  altogether 
sipart. 

King  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  after  overthrowing  the  Constitu- 
tion which  he  found  in  existence  on  his  return  to  his  country, 
liad  conducted  himself  as  if  his  object  had  been 
^o  show  to  what  lengths  a  legitimate  monarch  fj^M^andTs^x 
might  abuse  the  fidelity  of  his  subjects  and  defy 
the  public  opinion  of  Europe.  The  leaders  of  the  Cortes, 
^%^hoiB  he  had  arrested  in  1814,  after  being  declared  innocent 
t>y  one  tribunal  after  another  were  sentenced  to  long  terms  of 
ijmprisonment  by  an  arbitrary  decree  of  the  King,  without 
^ven  the  pretence  of  judicial  forms.  Men  who  had  been 
^tOBspicuoos  in  the  struggle  of  the  nation  against  Napoleon 
'^vere  neglected  or  disgraced ;  many  of  the  highest  posts  were 
filled  by  politicians  who  had  played  a  double  part,  or  had 
^ven  served  under  the  invader.  Priests  and  courtiers  in- 
^xigued  for  influence  over  the  King ;  even  when  a  capable 
^Minister  was  placed  in  power  through  the  pressure  of  the 
SLmbassadors,  and  the  King's  name  was  set  to  edicts  of 
«Ldmini8trative  reform,  these  edicts  were  made  a  dead  letter 


rule  was  the  victory  of  the  Cathi^Hc  fait 
But  the  acquiescence  of  the  mass  c 
shared  by  the  officers  of  the  army  and  tl 
the  towns.    The  overthrow  of  the  Const 
first  condemned  by  soldiers  who  had  w 

the  government  of  the  Cor 
ja„*ficd'f"he  ^cts  of  military  rebellion,  th< 
t^alZ  ^"*^^*    *^®  smallest  scale,  showed 

which  Ferdinand  had  enterec 
free  from  danger.    The  attempts  of  Gei 
and   of  Porlier  and  Lacy  in  succeeding 
soldiery  on  behalf  of  the   Constitution,  £ 
indifference  of  the  soldiery  themselves,  an< 
the  priesthood  exercised  in  garrison-towns, 
its  way    in  the  army  by  slow  degrees; 
declaration  of  a  military  party  against  th< 
ment  was  due  at  least  as  much  to  Ferdinar 
of  favouritism,  and  to  the  wretched  condit 
army  had  been  thrown,  as  to  an  attachment 
the  principles  of  constitutional  rule.     Mis 
the  treasury  bankrupt ;  soldiers  and  sailon 
for  years  together ;  and  the  hatred  with  v 
people  had  now  come  to  regard  military  sc 
shown  by  an  order  of  the  Government  that 
Madrid  and  other  great  towns  should  Ho  - 
night  (July  2^.  tR^^^ 
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The  military  revolution  which  at  len|:;th  broke  out  in  the 
>-ear   1820  was  closely  connected  with  the  struggle  for  inde- 
fiendence    now    being   made  by  the  American 
ooionies  of  Spain ;  and  in  its  turn  it  affected  the    spalo^uh  iu 
oourse  of  this  straggle  and  its  final  result.    The    ^i*'®"*^ 
ooionies  had  refused  to  accept  the  rule  either  of 
Joseph   Bonaparte  or  of  the  Cortes  of   Cadix  when  their 
l^;itinriate  sovereign  was  dispossessed  by  Napoleon.    While 
suiting   for  the  most  part  in   Ferdinand's  name,  they  had 
eng^aged  in  a  struggle  with  the  National  Government  of  Spain. 
'Phey  had  tasted  independence ;  and  although  after  the  restora- 
tion of  Ferdinand  they  would  probably  have  recognised  the 
rights  of  the  Spanish  Crown  if  certain  concessions  had  been 
ixiade,   they  were  not  disposed  to  return  to  the  condition 
of   inferiority  in  which  they  had  been  held  during  the  last 
century,  or  to  submit  to  rulers  who  proved  themselves  as 
oruel   and  vindictive  in  moments  of  victory  as  they  were 
incapable  of  understanding  the  need^  of   the  time.      The 
struggle   accordingly  continued.      Regiment    after   regiment 
'was  sent  from  Spain,  to  perish  of  fever,  of  forced  marches,  or 
on  the  field.    The  Government  of  King  Ferdinand,  despairing 
o£  its  own  resources,  looked  around  for  help  among  the 
Eluropean  Powers.    England  would  have  lent  its  mediation, 
£LXid  possibly  even  armed  assistance,  if  the  Court  of  Madrid 
'would  have  granted  a  reasonable  amount  of  freedom  to  the 
c^<=»lonies,  and  have  opened  their  ports  to  British  commerce. 
X  Xiis,   however,  was  not  in  accordance  with  the  views  of 
irdinand's  advisers.     Strange  as  it  may  appear,  the  Spanish 
CDvemment  demanded  that  the  alliance  of  Sovereigns,  which 
been  framed  for  the  purpose  of  resisting  the  principle  of 
r-^lDellion  and  disorder  in  Europe,  should  intervene  against  its 
r^-^rolted  subjects  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  it 
iv=B::^plied  that   England,  if  acting  at  all,   should   act   as  the 
i»^  ^Btrument  of  the  Alliance.*    Encouragement  was  given  to 
ttn^    design    by  the    Courts    of    Paris  and    St.    Petersburg, 
^^^iiether  a  continent  claimed  its  independence,  or  a  German 
s^^boolboy  wore  a  forbidden   ribbon  in  his  cap,  the  chiefs 
^^     the  Holy  Alliance  now  assumed  the  frown  of  offended 

^'  See  tbe  note  of  Fernan  Nuftez,  in  Wellington,  S.  D.,  xu.  58a.     "  Les  efforts. 
^**^^^-nunes  de  ces  m£mes  PuisMUices  ont  d^iruit  le  systime  d^vastateur,  d*od  naquit 
!*>    a^€beUioo  Am^riaune;  nuis  U  leur  resuit  encore  k  le  detruire  dans  TAm^riqat 
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Providence,  and  prepared  to  interpose  their  own  superic 
power  and  wisdom  to  save  a  misguided  world  from  th 
consequences  of  its  own  folly.  Alexander  had  indeed  in 
%  time  hoped  that  the  means  of  subduing  the  colonies  migl 
be  anpplied  by  himself;  and  in  his  leal  to  supplant  Englan 
in  the  good  graces  of  Ferdinand  he  sold  the  King  a  Bei 
of  war  on  very  moderate  terms.  To  the  scandal  oC  Europ 
the  ihips,  when  they  reached  Cadiz,  turned  out  to  t 
thorODghly  rotten  and  unseaworlhy.  As  it  was  certain  th, 
the  Czar's  fleet  and  the  Spanish  soldiers,  however  holy  the 
mission,  would  all  go  to  the  bottom  together  as  soon  as  th( 
encountered  the  waves  of  the  Atlantic,  the  expedition  w; 
postponed,  and  the  affairs  of  America  were  brought  befoi 
the  Conference  of  Aix-la-Cbapelle.  The  Envoys  of  Russj 
and  France  submitted  a  paper,  in  which,  anticipating  \k 
storm-warnings  of  more  recent  times,  they  described  tl 
dangers  to  which  monarchical  Eorope  would  be  exposed  fim 
the  growth  of  a  federation  of  republics  in  America ;  uid  tb( 
suggested  that  Wellington,  as  "the  man  of  Europe,"  shoul 
go  to  Madrid,  to  preside  over  a  negotiation  between  tt 
Court  of  Spain  and  all  the  ambassadors  with  reference  to  tl 
tenns  to  be  offered  to  the  Transatlantic  States.*  Englani 
however,  in  spile  of  Lord  Castlereagh's  dread  of  revoiutionai 
contagion,  adhered  to  the  principles  which  it  had  alread 
laid  down  i  and  as  the  counsellors  of  King  Ferdinand  declint 
to  change  their  policy,  Spain  was  left  to  subdue  its  colonies  I 
itself. 

It  was  in  the  army  assembled  at  Cadiz  for  embarkation  i 
T  of  iSiQ  that  the  conspiracy  against  Ferdinand 
Government  found  its  leaders.  Secret  societii 
had  now  spread  themselves  over  the  princjp. 
Spanish  towns,  and  looked  to  the  soldiery  c 
the  coast  for  the  signal  of  revolt.  Abisba 
commander  at  Cadiz,  intending  to  make  himself  safe  again 
all  contingencies,  encouraged  for  awhile  the  plots  of  the  di 
contented  olficcrs:  then,  foreseeing  the  failure  of  the  mo\i 
ment,  he  arrested  the  principal  men  by  a  stratagem,  an 
went  off  to  Madrid,  to  reveal  the  conspiracy  to  the  Court  an 
to  take  credit  for  saving  the  King's  crown  {July,  1819). f  \ 
the    army    could    have    been    imTnediately    despatched    t 
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America,   the    danger   would  possibly  have  passed    away. 

This,  however,  was   prevented    by  an    outbreak  of  yellow 

fever,  which  made  it    necessary  to  send   the  troops   into 

cantonments  for  several  months.     The  conspirators  gained 

time  to  renew  their  plans.    The  common  soldiers,  who  had 

hitherto  been  faithful  to  the  Government,  heard  in  their  own 

squalor  and  inaction  the  fearful  stories  of  the  few  sick  and 

wounded  who  returned  from  beyond  the  seas,  and  learnt  to 

regard  the  order  of  embarkation  as  a  sentence  of  death. 

Several  battalions  were  won  over  to  the  cause  of  constitutional 

liberty  by  their  commanders.    The  leaders  imprisoned  a  few 

months  before    were    again  in    communication    with    their 

foUowers.    After  the  treachery  of  Abisbal,  it  was  agreed  to 

carry  out  the  revolt  without  the  assistance  of  generals  or 

grandees.    The  leaders  chosen  were  two  colonels,  Quiroga 

and  Riego,  of  whom  the  former  was  in  nominal  confinement 

in  a  monastery  near  Medina  Sidonia,  twenty  miles  east  of 

Cadiz,  while  Riego  was  stationed  at  Cabezas,  a  few  marches 

distant  on  the  great  road  to  Seville.    The  first  day  of  the 

year  1820  was  fixed  for  the  insurrection.     It  was  determined 

that   Riego  should  descend  upon  the  head-quarters,  which 

were  at  Arcos,  and  arrest  the  generals  before  they  could  hear 

anything  of  the  movement,  while  Quiroga,  moving  from  the 

east,  gathered  up  the  battalions  stationed  on  the  road,  and 

threw    himself   into  Cadiz,  there  to  await  his   colleague's 

approach. 

The  first  step  in  the  enterprise  proved  successful.     Riego, 
proclaiming  the  Constitution  of  1812,  surprised  the  head- 
quarters, seized  the  generals,  and  rallied  several  companies 
to  his  standard.    Quiroga,  however,  though  he 
gained    possession   of   San    Fernando,    at    the    QuVroga°and 
eastern  end  of  the  peninsula  of  Leon,  on  which    *J'**°'  •^*°-» 
Cadiz  is  situated,  failed  to  make  his  entrance 
into  Cadiz.    The  commandant,  hearing  of  the  capture  of  the 
head-quarters,  had  closed  the  city  gates,  and  arrested  the 
principal  inhabitants  whom  he  suspected  of  being  concerned 
in  the  plot.    The  troops  within  the  town  showed  no  sign  of 
mutiny.     Riego,  when  he  arrived  at  the  peninsula  of  Leon, 
found  that  only  five  thousand  men  in  all  had  joined  the  good 
cause,  while  Cadiz,  with  a  considerable  garrison  and  fortifica- 
tions of  great  strength,  stood  hostile  before  him.     He  accord- 
ingly set  off  with  a  small  force  to  visit  and  win  over  the  other 
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reglmeats  which  were  lyioR  in  the  DeighbouriDg  towns  and 
villages.  The-  commanders,  however,  while  not  venturing  (o 
attack  the  mutineers,  drew  off  their  troops  to  a  distance,  and 
prevented  them  from  enterinfi  into  any  communication  «iih 
Riego.  The  adventurous  soldier,  leaving  Quiroga  in  the 
peninsula  of  Leon,  then  marched  into  the  interior  of  Anda- 
liiua  (January  37),  endeavouring  to  raise  the  inhabitants  o£ 
the  towns.  Eut  the  small  numbers  of  his  band,  and  the 
knowledge  that  Cadiz  and  the  greater  part  of  the  army  slill 
held  by  the  Government,  prevented  the  inhabitants  from 
joiniog  the  inBurrcction.  even  where  they  received  Riego  with 
kindness  and  supplied  the  wants  of  his  soldiers.  During 
week  after  week  the  little  column  traversed  the  country,  now 
cut  ofif  from  telreat,  exhausted  by  forced  marches  in  drench- 
ing rain,  and  harassed  hy  far  stronger  forces  sent  in  pursuit. 
The  last  town  that  Riego  entered  was  Cordova.  The  enemy 
was  close  behind  him.  No  halt  was  possible.  He  led  his 
band,  now  numbering  only  two  hundred  men,  into  the 
mountains,  and  there  bade  them  disperse  (March  11). 

With  Quirnga  lying  inactive  in  the  peninsula  of  Leon  and 
Riego  hunted  from  village  to  village,  it  seemed  as  if  the 
insurrection  which  they  had  begun  could  only  end  in  the  ruin 
of  its  leaders.  But  the  movement  had  in  fact  efTected  its 
object.  While  the  courtiers  around  King  Ferdinand,  un- 
warned by  the  news  from  Cadiz,  continued  their  intrigues 
against  one  another,  (he  rumour  of  rebellion  spread  over  the 

country.  If  qo  great  success  had  been  achieved 
pm."«!!*i  ihe  by  the  rebels,  it  was  also  certain  that  no  great 
LoiiitiiuiioQ.        blow  had  been  struck  by  the  Government.     The 

example  of  bold  action  had  been  set ;  the  shock 
given  at  one  end  of  the  peninsula  was  felt  at  the  other ;  and 
a  fortnight  before  Riego's  band  dispersed,  the  garrison  and 
the  citizens  of  Corunna  together  declared  for  the  Constitution 
(February  20).  From  Corunna  the  revolutionary  movement 
spread  to  Ferrol  and  to  all  the  other  coast-towns  of  Galicia. 
The  news  reached  Madrid,  terrifying  the  Government,  and 
exciting  the  spirit  of  insurrection  in  the  capital  itself.  The 
King  summoned  a  council  of  the  leading  men  around  him. 
TTie  wisest  of  them  advised  him  to  publish  a  moderate 
Constitution,  and,  by  convoking  a  Parliament  immediately,  to 
stay  the  movement,  which  would  otherwise  result  in  the 
restoration  of  the  Assembly  and  the  Constitution  of  iSia. 
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They  also  urged  the  King  to  abolish  the  Inquisition  forthwith. 
Ferdinand's  brother,  Don  Carlos,  the  head  of  the  clerical 
party,  succeeded  in  preventing  both  measures.    Though  the 
generals  in  all  quarters  of  Spain  wrote  that  they  could  not 
answer  for  the  troops,  there  were  still  hopes  of  keeping  down 
the  country  by  force  of  arms.    Abisbal,  who  was 
at  Madrid,  was  ordered  to  move  with  reinforce-       AWsbai's 
ments  towards  the  army  in  the  south.     He  set       March  4. 
out,  protesting  to  the  King  that  he  knew  the 
way  to  deal  with  rebels.    When  he  reached  Ocana  he  pro- 
claimed the  Constitution  himself  (March  4). 

It  was  now  clear  that  the  cause  of  absolute  monarchy  was 
lost.  The  ferment  in  Madrid  increased.  On  the  night  of  the 
6th  of  March  aU  the  great  bodies  of  State  assembled  for 
council  in  the  King's  palace,  and  early  on  the 
7th  Ferdinand  published  a  proclamation,  stating  cepis  the  Con- 
that  he  had  determined  to  summon  the  Cortes    sij' •««»«"  of 

_,,  .      ,      ,  .  .   f,     .  1812,  March  9. 

immediately.  This  declaration  satisfied  no  one, 
for  the  Cortes  designed  by  the  King  might  be  the  mere 
revival  of  a  mediaeval  form,  and  the  history  of  18 14  showed 
how  little  value  was  to  be  attached  to  Ferdinand's  promises. 
Crowds  gathered  in  the  great  squares  of  Madrid,  crying 
for  the  Constitution  of  181 2.  The  statement  of  the  Minister 
of  War  that  the  Guard  was  on  the  point  of  joining  the  people 
now  overcame  even  the  resistance  of  Don  Carlos  and  the 
confessors;  and  after  a  day  wasted  in  dispute,  Ferdinand 
announced  to  his  people  that  he  was  ready  to  take  the  oath 
to  the  Constitution  which  they  desired.  The  next  day  was 
given  up  to  public  rejoicings ;  the  book  of  the  Constitution 
was  carried  in  procession  through  the  city  with  the  honours 
paid  to  the  Holy  Sacrament,  and  all  political  prisoners  were 
set  at  liberty.  The  prison  of  the  Inquisition  was  sacked,  the 
instruments  of  torture  broken  in  pieces.  On  the  9th  the 
leaders  of  the  agitation  took  steps  to  make  the  King  fulfil  his 
promise.  A  mob  invaded  the  court  and  threshold  of  the 
palace.  At  their  demand  the  municipal  council  of  1814  was 
restored;  its  members  were  sent,  in  company  with  six 
deputies  chosen  by  the  populace,  to  receive  the  pledges  of 
the  King.  Ferdinand,  all  smiles  and  bows,  while  he  looked 
forward  to  the  day  when  force  or  intrigue  should  make  him 
sigain  absolute  master  of  Spain,  and  enable  him  to  take 
vengeance  upon  the  men  who  were  humiliating,  him,  took  the 
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Ottth  of  &delity  to  the  Constitutioa  of  1S12.*  New  Ministers 
titxt  immediately  called  to  office,  and  a  provisional  Junta 
wms  placed  by  their  Bide  as  the  represculative  of  the  public 
until  th«  new  Cortes  should  be  duly  elected. 

lldingG  of  the  Spanish  revolution  passed  rapidly  over 
Eniope,  disquieting  (be  courts  and  everywhere  reviving  the 
bopM  of  the  friends  of  popular  right.  Before  four  months 
bad  passed,  the  constitutional  mo%- — lent  begun  in  Cadii  was 

taken  up  in  Southern  Italy.  The  kingdom  of 
OjdMoBof  Naples  was  one  c'  'lose  States  which  had 
iSii-^»        profited  the  most  h         ench  conquest.     During 

the  nine  years  thai  its  crown  was  held  by 
JOMpb  Bonaparte  and  Murat,  the  laws  and  institutions 
which  accompanied  Napoleon's  supremacy  bad  rudely  broken 
up  the  ancient  fixity  of  confusions  which  passed  for  govern- 
ment, and  had  aroused  no  insignificant  forces  of  new  social 
life.  The  ftudal  tenure  of  land,  and  with  it  something  of  the 
feudal  structure  of  society,  had  passed  away:  the  monasterie* 
had  been  dissolved;  the  French  civil  code,  and  a  crimmal 
code  based  upon  that  of  France,  had  taken  the  place  of  a 
thousand  conflictmg  customs  and  jurisdictions;  taxation  had 
been  made,  if  not  hght,  yet  equitable  and  simple ;  justice  was 
regular,  and  the  same  for  baron  and  peasant ;  brigandage  had 
been  extinguished  ;  and,  for  the  first  time  in  many  ceDturies, 
the  presence  of  a  rational  and  uniform  administration  was 
felt  over  all  the  south  of  Italy.  Nor  on  the  restoration  of 
King  Ferdinand  had  any  reaction  been  permitted  to  take 
place  like  that  which  in  a  moment  destroyed  the  work  of 
reform  in  Spain  and  in  Westphalia.  England  and  Austria 
insisted  that  there  should  be  neither  vengeance  nor  counter- 
revolution. Queen  Marie  Caroline,  the  principal  agent  in  the 
cruelties  of  1799,  was  dead ;  Ferdinand  himself  was  old  aud 
indolent,  and  wilhng  to  leave  affairs  in  the  hands  of  Ministers 
more  intelligent  than  himself.  Hence  the  laws  and  the 
administrative  system  of  Murat  remained  on  the  whole 
unchanged. t  As  in  France,  a  Bourbon  Sovereign  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  political  order  fashioned  by  Napoleon 
and  the  Revolution.  Where  changes  in  the  law  were  made, 
or  acts  of  State  revoked,  it  was  for  the  most  part  in  con- 
tequance  of  an  uuderslauding  with  the   Holy  See.    Thus, 
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^hlle  no  attempt  was  made  to  eject  the  purchasers  of  Church- 
lands,  the  lands  not  actually  sold  were  given  back  to  the 
Church ;  a  considerable  number  of  monasteries  were  restored ; 
education  was  allowed  to  fall  again  into  the  hands  of  the 
clergy ;  the  Jesuits  were  recalled,  and  the  Church  regained 
its  jurisdiction  in  marriage-causes,  as  well  as  the  right  of 
suppressing  writings  at  variance  with  the  Catholic  faith. 

But  the  legal  and  recognised  changes  which  followed  Ferdi- 

Aland's  return  by  no  means  expressed  the  whole  change  in  the 

operation  of  government.     If  there  were  not  two 

cionflicting  systems  at  work,  there  were  two  con-    ^^^^'^th 

dieting  bodies  of  partisans  in  the  State.     Like    Court  party 

"tJie  emigrants  who  returned  with  Louis  XVIII.,    JJuAtUu. 

2  multitude  of  Neapolitans,  high  and  low,  who 

I^d  either  accompanied  the  King  in  his  exile  to  Sicily  or  fought 

^or  him  on  the  mainland  in  1799  and  1806,  now  expected  their 

re^vard.    In  their  interest  the  efficiency  of  the  public  service  was 

sacrificed  and  the  course  of  justice  perverted.     Men  who  had 

committed  notorious  crimes  escaped  punishment  if  they  had 

^en  Dumbered  among  the  King's  friends ;  the  generals  and 

officials  who  had  served  under  Murat,  though  not  removed 

"^otn  their  posts,  were  treated  with  discourtesy  and  suspicion. 

It  ^^as  in  the  army  most  of  all  that  the  antagonism  of  the  two 

P^-ities  was  felt.    A  medal  was  struck  for  service  in  Sicily,  and 

*^^iy  year  spent  there  in  inaction  was  reckoned  as  two  in 

^^^xiputing  seniority.      Thus  the  younger  officers  of  Murat 

^l^^xid  their  way  blocked  by  a  troop  of  idlers,  and  at  the  same 

"'^^e  their  prospects  suffered  from  the  honest  attempts  made 

^^    Ministers  to  reduce  the  military  expenditure.     Discontent 

f^i^ted  in  every  rank.    The  generals  were  familiar  with  the 

^^^<aof  political  change,  for  during  the  last  years  of  M urates 

^^^■^n  they  had  themselves  thought  of  compelling  him  to 

^^-nt  a  Constitution :  the  younger  officers  and  the  sergeants 

^^x-e  in  great  part  members  of  the  secret  society  of  the 

^^^■bonari,  which  in  the  course  of  the  last  few  years  had 

gfo^wn  with  the  weakness  of  the  Government,  and  had  now 

°^^^me  the  principal  power  in  the  Neapolitan  kingdom. 

The  origin  of  this  society,  which  derived  its  name  and  its 
*y^*^^lism  from  the  trade  of  the  charcoal-burner, 
^*  freemasonry  from  that  of  the  builder,  is  un-    The  Carbonari, 
certain.    Whether  its  first  aim  was  resistance  to 
*^^urbon  tyranny  after  17991  or  the  expulsion  of  the  French 
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and  Austriane  from  Italy,  in  the  year  1S14  it  was  active! 
working  for  constitutional  government  in  opposition  to  Mural 
and  receiving  encouragement  from  Sicily,  where  FerdinaO' 
was  then  playing  the  part  of  constitutional  Klog.  The  mair 
tenance  of  absolute  government  by  the  restored  Bourbo 
Court  severed  the  bond  which  for  a  time  existed  betwee 
legitimate  monarchy  and  coDspiracy;  and  the  lodges  of  th 
Carbonari,  now  extending  themselves  over  the  country  wit 
^eat  rapidity,  became  so  many  centres  of  agitation  againi 
despotic  niie.  By  the  year  i8ig  it  was  reckoned  that  on 
person  out  of  every  twenty-five  in  the  kingdom  of  Naple 
had  joined  the  society,  Its  members  were  drawD  from  a! 
claBsea,  most  numerously  perhaps  from  the  middle  clas 
in  the  towns;  but  even  priests  had  been  initiated,  and  tber 
was  no  branch  of  the  public  service  that  had  not  Carbonari  r 
its  ranks.  The  Government,  apprehending  danger  from  th 
extension  of  the  seel,  tried  to  counteract  it  by  founding  . 
rival  society  of  Calderari,  or  Braziers,  in  which  every  mil 
creant  who  before  1815  had  murdered  and  robbed  in  th> 
name  of  King  Ferdinand  and  the  Catholic  faith  receivei 
a  welcome.  But  though  the  number  of  such  persons  was  no 
small,  the  growth  of  this  fraternity  remained  far  behind  tha 
of  its  model ;  and  the  chief  result  of  the  competition  was  tha 
intrigue  and  mystery  gained  a  greater  charm  than  ever  fo 
the  Italians,  and  that  all  confidence  in  Government  perished 
under  the  sense  that  there  was  a  hidden  power  in  the  lant 
which  was  only  awaiting  the  due  moment  to  put  forth  tt> 
strength  in  revolutionary  action. 

After  the  proclamation  of  the  Spanish  Constitution,  ai 
outbreak  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  had  become  inevitable 
The   Carbonari   of   Salerno,   where   the   sect   had   its   head 

quarters,  had  intended  to  rise  at  the  tieginning  o 
Moielli'-mov*-  June ;  their  action,  however,  was  postponed  foj 
iSjo.'  '       some   months,   and   it   was   anticipated    by  thi 

daring  movement  of  a  few  sergeants  belonging  t< 
a  cavalry  regiment  stationed  at  Nola,  and  of  a  lieutenant 
named  Morelli,  whom  they  had  persuaded  to  place  himself  ai 
their  head.  Leading  out  a  squadron  of  a  hundred  and  fift] 
men  in  the  direction  of  Avellino  on  (he  morning  of  July  snd 
Morelli  proclaimed  the  Constitution.  One  of  the  soldien 
alone  left  the  band ;  force  or  persuasion  kept  others  to  tht 
Standard,  though  they  disapproved  of  the  enterprise.    The 
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''^bitants  of  the  populous  places  that  he  between  Nola  and 

AvtUioo  welcomed  the  squadron,  or  at  least  offered  it  no 

opposition :  the  officer  commanding  at  Avellino  came  himself 

to  ii^(  Morelli,  and  promised  him  assistance.    The  band 

®Qcamped  that  night  in  a  village;  on  the  next  day  they 

"^^tered  Avellino,  where  the  troops  and  townspeople,  headed 

"y  the  bishop  and  officers,  declared  in  their  favour.     From 

^^•«Jlino  the  news  of  the  movement  spread  quickly  over  the 

***rTounding  country.    The  Carbonari  were  everywhere  pre- 

P^xed  for  revolt;  and  before  the  Government  had  taken   a 

sirj^jg  g^gp  Jq  j^g  Q^^Q  defence,  the   Constitution   had   been 

J*^>^ully  and  peacefully  accepted,  not  only  by  the  people  but 

'^V  the  militia  and  the  regular  troops,  throughout  the  greater 

P^^  of  the  district  that  lies  to  the  east  of  Naples. 

The  King  was  on  board  ship  in  the  bay,  when,  in  the 

afternoon  of  July  2nd,  intelligence  came  of  Morelli's  revolt  at 

'^c>la.     Nothing  was  done  by  the  Ministry  on 

*^^t  day,  although  Morelli  and  his  band  might     AffaJrHat 

ha.ve  been  captured  in  a  few  hours  if  any  resolute    ^^.  **'■'"  ^ 

officer,  with  a  few  trustworthy  troops,  had  been 

*^rit  against  them.    On  the  next  morning,  when  the  garrison 

^f  Avellino  had  already  joined  the  mutineers,  and  taken  up  a 

strong  position  commanding  the  road  from  Naples,  General 

^^rrascosa  was  sent,  not  to  reduce  the  insurgents — for  no 

h^oops  were  given  to  him — but  to  pardon,  to  bribe,  and  to 

co^jc  them  into  submission.*    Carrascosa  failed  to  efTect  any 

8^>od  ;    other    generals,    who,    during    the    following    days, 

attempted   to  attack  the  mutineers,  found  that  their  troops 

vould  not  follow  them,  and  that  the  feehng  of  opposition 

to  the  Government,  though  it  nowhere  broke  into  lawlessness, 

^3«  universal  in  the   army  as  well  as  the  nation.     If  the 

People  generally  understood  little  of  politics,  they  had  learnt 

enough  to  dislike  arbitrary  taxation  and  the  power  of  arbitrary 

wrest.    Not  a  single  hand  or  voice  was  anywhere  raised  in 

defence  of  absolutism.     Escaping    from    Naples,  where   he 

was  watched   by  the  Government,  General    Pepe,  who   was 

at  once  the  chief  man  among  the  Carbonari   and   military 

commandant  of  the  province  in  which  Avellino  lies,  went  to 

place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  revolution.     Naples    itself 

bad  hitherto  remained   quiet,  but   on   the  night  of  July  6th 

a  deputation  from  the  Carbonari  informed  the  King  that  they 

*  Carrascova    p.  44. 
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tonU  DO  lodger  preserve  tranquillity  in  the  city  unless  a  Cot^ 
Mitotion  was  granted.  The  Kuig.witfaout  waiting  for  morning 
.  published  an  edict  declaring  that  i  ConstitutloD  ^lould  t>* 
draws  Qp  within  eight  days;  iininedtalety  afler^arda  he  api 
poisted  a  new  Ministry,  and,  feigning  illness,  committed  tlM 
exercise  of  royal  aatbority  to  his  son,  the  Duke  of  Calabria. 

Ferdinand's  action  was  taken  by  the  people  as  a  stratagem 
He  bad  employed  the  devjci  '  a  temporary  abdication  somt 
yetxf,  before  In  cajoling  the  b      lians :  and  the  delay  of  eight 

days   seemed  jcessary   to  ardent  souls  whc 

Fcrdb.>..d  knew  that  a  ilsh  Constitulloo  was  in  exist' 

tD  ilw  Spanish     ence  and  djd  ni^.  ~aow  of  its  defects  m  practice 
C^mioft,       There  was  also  on  the  side  of  the  Carbonari  tht 

telling  argument  that  Ferdinand,  as  a  possibk 
successor  to  bis  nephew,  the  childless  King  of  Spain,  actuall> 
had  signed  the  Spanish  Constitution  in  order  to  preserve  hii 
own  contingent  rights  to  that  crown.  What  Ferdinand  had 
accepted  as  Infante  of  Spain  he  might  well  accept  as  King  a 
Naples.  The  cry  was  IhcrefL-re  for  the  immediate  proclama 
tion  of  the  Spanish  Constitution  of  iSij,  The  court  yieldedi 
and  the  Duke  of  Calabria,  as  viceroy,  published  an  edic: 
making  this  Constitution  the  law  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Tws 
Sicilies.  But  the  tumult  continued,  for  deceit  was  still  feared 
until  the  edict  appeared  again,  signed  by  the  King  himself 
Then  all  was  rejoicing.  Pcpe,  al  the  head  of  a  large  body  c 
troops,  militia  and  Carbonari,  made  a  triumphal  entr" 
into  the  city,  and,  in  company  with  Morelh  and  other  leader: 
of  the  military  rebellion,  was  hypocritically  thanked  by  tta 
Viceroy  for  his  services  to  the  nation.  On  the  13th  of  July  tl* 
King,  a  hale  but  venerable-looking  man  of  seventy,  took  th« 
oath  to  the  Constitution  before  the  altar  in  the  royal  chapes 
The  form  of  words  had  been  written  out  for  him  ;  but  FenL. 
nand  was  fond  of  th<;atrical  acts  of  religion,  and  did  nc: 
content  himself  with  reading  certain  solemn  phrases.  Raisii* 
his  eyes  to  the  cruL'ilix  above  the  altar,  he  uttered  aloud 
prayer  that  if  the  oath  was  not  sincerely  taken  the  %'engeanc 
of  God  might  fall  npiiii  his  head.  Then,  after  blessing  an. 
ecnbracing  his  sons,  the  vcnornble  monarch  wrote  to  tl» 
Emperor  of  Austria,  protesting  that  all  that  he  did  was  dot* 
uuder  constraint,  and  that  his  obligations  were  null  and  void— 
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A  month  more  passed,  and  in  a  third  kingdom  absolute 
government  fell  before  the  combined  action  of  soldiers  and' 
People.    The  Court  of  Lisbon  had  migrated  to  Brazil  in  1807, 
^"^liec  the  troops  of  Napoleon  first  appeared  upon  the  Tagus,- 
^^<3  Portugal  had  since  then  been  governed  by  a 
^^gency,  acting  in  the    name    of   the    absent       Affairs  in 
Sovereign.    The  events  of  the  Peninsular  War       iJ^T^Sao. 
t^a.<i  reduced  Portugal  almost  to  the  condition  of 
&    dependency  of    Great   Britain.      Marshal   Beresford,  the> 
E^nglish  commander-in-chief  of  its  army,  kept  his  post  when 
tbie    war  was  over,  and  with  him  there  remained  a  great 
■dumber    of  English    officers  who  had  led  the  Portuguese 
J^egiments  in  Wellington's  campaigns.    The  presence  of  these 
English  soldiers  was  unwelcome,  and    commercial    rivalry 
embittered  the  natural  feeling  of  impatience  towards  an  ally 
'^bo  remained  as  master  rather  than  guest.     Up  to  the  year 
1807  the  entire  trade  with  Brazil  had  been  confined  by  law  to 
Portuguese    merchants ;    when,    however,    the    Court    had 
estabUshed  itself  beyond  the  Atlantic,  it  had  opened  the  ports 
of  Brazil  to  British  ships,  in  return  for  the  assistance  given  by 
oar  own  country  against    Napoleon.      Both    England   and 
Brazil  profited  by  the  new  commerce,  but  the  Portuguese 
traders,  who  had  of  old  had  the  monopoly,  were  ruined.    The 
change  in   the  seat  of  government  was  in  fact  seen   to  be 
Nothing  less  than  a  reversal  of  the  old  relations  between  the 
European  country  and  its  colony.     Hitherto  Brazil  had  been 
governed  in  the  interests  of  Portugal  ;   but  with  a  Sovereign 

^'^^Ics,  qa*un  tissu  de  faiblesse  et  de  duplicity,'*  etc.  "  Voilk  Tallin  que  le  ciel  a  mis 
*'*^  Qos  mains,  et  done  nous  avons  k  rdtablir  les  int6r£ts  !  "  Ferdinand  w;<s  guilty 
''' ***cH  monstrous  perjuries  and  cruelties  that  the  reader  ought  to  be  warned  not  to 
■Ainlc  of  him  as  a  saturnine  and  Machiavellian  Italian.  He  was  a  son  nf  the  Bour- 
^°  diaries  III.  of  Spain.  Hb  character  was  that  of  a  jovial,  rather  stupid  farmer, 
vhosix  a  freak  of  fortune  had  made  a  king  from  infancy.  A  sort  of  grotesque 
^'^^"'^  element  runs  through  his  life,  and  through  every  picture  drawn  by  persons  in 
•ctu^  intercourse  with  him.  The  following,  from  one  of  Bcntinck's  despatches  of 
1814  (when  Ferdinand  had  just  heard  that  Austria  had  promised  to  keep  Murat  in 
"*?*««),  is  very  characteristic  :  "  I  found  his  Majesty  very  much  afflicted  and  very 
""'^'^  ix>u9ed.  He  expressed  his  determination  never  to  renounce  the  nj^hts  which 
^^  '^^d  given  him.  .  .  .  He  said  he  might  be  poor,  but  he  would  dc  honest,  and 
^^iI<ireQ  should  not  have  to  reproach  him  for  having  given  up  their  rights, 
j^*  *'~*«  the  son  of  the  honest  Charles  III.  .  .  .  he  was  his  unworthy  offspring,  but 
r*  *^CHald  never  dtsi;race  his  family.  ,  .  .  On  my  going  away  he  took  me  by  the 
^^*  ^od  said  he  hoped  I  should  esteem  him  as  he  did  me,  and  bes:ged  me  to  tnkea 
''^^•^m  pye  to  a  gentleman  who  had  been  his  constant  shooting  companion." 
^^^''cis,  SiCily,  vol.  97.  Ferdinand  was  the  la<ic  sovereign  who  habitually  kept  • 
**  *^»*oo«l  fool,  or  jester,  in  aucndaoce  upon  him. 
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(iMd  aX  Rio  Janeiro,  it  was  almost  inevitable  tliat  Portugal 
shoold  be  governed  in  the  interests  of  Brazil.  DecliBiiig 
trade,  the  misery  and  impoverishment  resulting  bota  a,  long 
war,  resentment  against  a  Court  which  could  not  be  induced 
to  retuni  to  the  kingdom  and  against  a  foreigner  who  pould  not 
be  induced  (oqait  it,  tilled  the  army  and  all  classes  in  the  nation 
with  discontent.  Conspiracies  were  discovered  asearly  asifii?. 
and  Ihe  conspirators  punished  with  all  the  barbarous  fcrocitj 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  Beresforu,  who  had  not  sufficient  laettc 
prevent  the  execution  of  a  sentence  ordering  twelve  peisoni 
to  be  strangled,  beheaded,  and  then  burnt  in  the  streets  ol 
LiEbon,  found,  during  the  two  succeeding  years,  that  the 
State  of  Ihe  country  was  becoming  worse  and  worse.  In  th« 
spring  of  1820,  when  the  Spanish  revolution  had  made  son« 
change  in  the  neighbouring  kingdom,  either  for  good  or  evil 
inevitable,  Beresford  set  out  for  Rio  Janeiro,  intending  tc 
acquaint  the  King  with  the  real  condition  of  affairs,  and  to  usi 
his  persona!  efforts  in  hastening  the  rclum  of  the  Court  t< 
Lisbon.  Before  be  could  recross  the  Atlantic,  the  Govern 
ment  which  he  left  behind  him  at  Lisbon  had  fallen. 

The  grievances  of  the  Portuguese  army  made  it  the  natura 
centre  of  disaffection,  hut  the  military  conspirators  had  theii 

friends  among  all  classes.  On  the  24th  o 
lUreliition  August,   i8jo,  the  signal  of  revolt  was  giver  a' 

Augu^  Oio.      Oporto.     E'riests  and  magistrates,  as  well  as  thi 

town. population,  united  with  officers  of  the  arm) 
in  declaring  against  (he  Regency,  and  in  establishing  1 
provisional  Junta,  charged  with  the  duty  of  carrying  on  thi 
government  in  the  name  of  the  King  until  the  Cortes  shoult 
assemble  and  frame  a  Constitution.  No  resistance  wa: 
offered  by  any  of  the  civil  or  military  authorities  at  Oporto 
The  Junta  entered  upon  its  functions,  and  began  by  dismiss 
ing  all  English  officers,  and  making  up  the  arrears  of  pay  du' 
to  the  soldiers.  As  soon  as  the  news  of  the  revolt  reache< 
Lisbon,  the  Regency  itself  volunteered  to  summon  the  Cortes 
and  attempted  to  conciliate  the  remainder  of  the  army  b; 
imitating  the  measures  of  the  Junta  of  Oporto.*  The  troops 
however,  declined  to  act  against  their  comrades,  and  on  th> 
iSth  of  September  the  Regency  was  deposed,  and  aprovisiona 
Janta  installed  in  the  capital.  Beresford,  who  now  retumet 
from  Brazil,  was  forbidden  to  set  foot  on  Portuguese  soil.     Tb> 

*  Biiiiih  and  Fincijn  Sutc  Papen,  viL  j6i,  99}. 
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»   rival    governing-committees   of    Lisbon    and    Oporto 

.lesced ;  and  after  an  interval  of  confusion  the  elections  to 
^t^^  Cortes  were  held,  resulting  in  the  return  of  a  body  of  men 
^*^1:^  <3Se  loyalty  to  the  Crown  was  not  impaired  by  their  hostility 
^o       the  Regency.    The  King,  when  the  first  tidings  of  the 

istitutional  movement  reached  Brazil,  gave  a  qualified  con- 
to  the  summoning  of  the  Cortes  which  was  announced  by 
*^^  Regency,  and  promised  to  return  to  Europe.  Beresford, 
^^>T^  tinning  his  voyage  to  England  without  landing  at  Lisbon, 
'oiixid  that  the  Government  of  this  country  had  no  disposition 
^^  ^i  Titerferc  with  the  domestic  affairs  of  its  ally. 

Xt  was  the  boast  of  the  Spanish  and  Italian  Liberals  that 
ttk^  revolutions  effected  in  1820  were  undisgraced  by  the 
®^^^i:ies  of  outrage  which  had  followed  the  capture  of  the 
^3-stille  and  the  overthrow  of  French  absolutism  thirty  years 
^>efore.*  The  gentler  character  of  these  southern 
naoxrements  proved,  however,  no  extenuation  in    Alexander 

tVk  r    .       t       ••.  r  proposes  loinl 

■^"^  eyes  of  the  leadmg  statesmen  of  Europe :  on    action  with  re- 

^*^^  contrary,  the  declaration  of  soldiers  in  favour    AjIiiL^^STOT"' 

^^  ^  Constitution  seemed  in  some  quarters  more 

^ 'Vinous  of  evil  than  any  excess  of  popular  violence.    The 

^*^rni  was  first  sounded  at  St.  Petersburg.     As  soon  as  the 

•^^r  heard  of  Riego*s  proceedings  at  Cadiz,  he  began  to 

'^^^iitate  intervention;   and  when  it  was  known  that  Ferdi- 

'^^nd  had  been  forced  to  accept  the  Constitution  of  1812,  he 

^*'<iered  his  ambassadors  to    propose   that    all    the    Great 

*^OMrers,   acting   through    their   Ministers    at    Paris,    should 

^^<iress    a    remonstrance    to    the   representative  of   Spain, 

'"^quiring  the  Cortes  to  disavow   the  crime  of  the  8th  of 

"^3.rch,  by  which  they  had  been  called  into  being,  and  to 

^ner   a   pledge  of  obedience  to  their  King  by  enacting  the 

'^ost   rigorous  laws  against  sedition   and  revolt.f     In  that 

^^^e,  and  in  that  alone,  the  Czar  desired  to  add,  would  the 

*^Q^ers  maintain  their  relations  of  confidence  and  amity  with 

Spain. 

This  Russian  proposal  was  viewed  with  some  suspicion  at 
^^^Una ;  it  was  answered  with  a  direct  and  energetic  negative 
''^oni  London.  Canning  was  still  in  the  Ministry.  The 
^ords    with    which    in    1818   he   had   protested    against    a 

Hxoept  n  Sicily,  where,  however,  the  course  of  events  had  doc  the  same 
^^- icily  as  on  the  mainland. 

t  Verbatim  from  the  Russian  Note  of  April  18.    B.  and  F.  State  Papers,  viL  943 
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league  between  England  and  autocracy  were  still  ringing  ix~m  »> 
the  ears  of  his  colleagues.      Lord  Liverpool's  Govennnent*"  m-  "it 
-  knew  itself  to   be  unpopular  in  the  couniry  3:      "^  '■ 

THiMjoini'  every  consideration  of  policy  as  well  as  of  self — "^^-If- 
?jg™j2^  inleresl  bade  it  resist  the  beginnings  of  an  inter —  "^f- 
vention  which,  if  confined  to  words,  was  certain  ti>«=»  3lo 
beii8eless,aiii),  if  sopported  by  action,  was  likely  to  end  in  that  :»-^3t 
alliance  between  France  and  Russia  which  had  been  the — » *ie 
nightmare  of  English  statesmen  ever  since  1814.  and  in  a-*^  a 
second    occupation  of   Spain    by  the  very  generals   whom.*  m.tu 

Wellington  h;id  spent  so  many  years  in  dislodging.    Castle -^s- 

reagh  replied  to  the  Char's  note  in  terms  which  made  it  deir-^t-.*w 
that  England  would  never  give  its  sanction  to  a  collectives^ ~e 
interference  with  Spain.*  Richelieu,  the  nominal  head  of  tbe^^  ■« 
French  Government,  felt  loo  Ultle  confidence  in  his  positioners  n 
to  act  withkiut  the  concurrence  of  Great  Britain;  and  the=^»-<e 
crusade  of  absolutism  against  Spanish  liberty  was  in  con—  -^ci- 
seqnence  postponed  until  the  victory  of  the  Ultra- Royalists  at^'-^ 
Paris  was  complete,  and  the  overthrow  of  Richelieu  hai^E^'^ 
brought  lo  the  head  of  the  French  State  a  group  of  men  wboc:^  ■'° 
felt  no  scruple  in  entering  upon  an  aggressive  war. 

But  the  shelter  of  circumstances  which  for  a  while  pro — -^o 

tected  Spain  from  the  foreigner  did  not  extend  to  Italy,  wbeTK^"^  " 

in  its  turn  the   Neapolitan  revolution  called  a^^^  ' 

NipioMnd      northern  enemy  into  the    field.      Though    th«=-^  '^ 

PowiK.  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  was  in  itself  moch*""^" 

less  important  than  Spain,  the  established  order:^  "^^ 

of  the  Continent  was  more  directly  threatened  by  a  change  in*:  ^^"^ 

its  government.      No   European   State  was  exposed  to  thefi--*  ^ 

same  danger  from  a  revolution  in  Madrid  as  Austria  from  it^    ^ 

revolution  in  Naples.    The  Czar  had  invoked  the  action  o^*^  '' 

rthe   Courts  against   Spain,  not   because   his   own   dominion^^^^ 

were  in  peril,  but  because  the  principle  of  monarchical  right:^^^ 

was  violated ;  with  Austria  the  danger  pressed^^" 

AuBria,         nearer   home.      The   establishment   of   constitu 

lional  liberty  in  Naples  was  almost  certain  to  be^^ 
followed  by  an  insurrection  in  the  Papal  States  and  a  nationals 
uprising  in  the  Venetian  provinces;  and  among  all  the  bad 
results  of  Austria's  false  position  in  Italy,  one  of  the  worst 
was  that  in  seir-defeiice  it  was  bound  to  resist  every  ste[r 
made  towards  political  liberty  beyond  its  own  frontier.     Tb« 

*  Ptflumeiuary  Dtbilu,  N.  S.,  viiL  ilji. 
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with  which   Metternich  heard  of  the   collapse  of 

government  at  Naples*  was  understood  and  even 

>y  the  English  Ministry,  who  at  this  moment  were 

of  their   best   guide    by   Canning's   withdrawal. 

in  peace  just  as  much  as  in  war,  bad  uniformly 

!d  to  be  the  natural  ally  of  England  against  the  two 

re  Courts  of  Paris  and  St.  Petersburg.     It  seemed 

right  and  natural  to  Lord  Castlereagh  that  Austria, 

own  interests  were  endangered  by  the  establishment 

u*  sovereignty  at  Naples,  should  intervene  to  restore 

rdinand's  power ;  the  more  so  as  the  secret  treaty  of 

'  which  Metternich  had  bound    this   sovereign    to 

I  absolute  monarchy,  had  been  communicated  to  the 

dor  of  Great  Britain,  and  had  deceived  his  approval. 

right  to  intervene  in  Italy  belonged,  according  to 

astlereagh,  to    Austria    alone.      The  Sovereigns  of 

had  no  more  claim,  as  a  body,  to  interfere  with 

than  they  had  to  interfere  with  Spain.    Therefore, 

e  English  Government  sanctioned  and  even  desired 

rvention  of  Austria,  as  a   State  acting 

:tion  of  its  own  interests  against  revolu-    m?ts  Austrian 

a  neighbouring  country,  it  refused  to    bu'notj.int 

.    .        .  I    t       -r^  intervention. 

any  jomt  mtervention  of  the  European 
and  declared  itself  opposed  to  the  meeting  of  a 
s  where  any  such  intervention  might  be  discussed. f 
Metternich  been  free  to  follow  his  own  impulses,  he 
ave  thrown  an  army  into  Southern  Italy  as  soon  as 
and  stores  could  be  collected,  and  have  made  an  end 
Ferdinand*s  troubles  forthwith.     It  was,  however, 
>le  for  him  to  disregard  the  wishes  of  the  Czar,  and 
Ion  all  at  once  the  system  of  corporate  action,  which 
posed  to  have  done  such  great  things 
ope.t      A  meeting    of    sovereigns    and    Conference  at 

A'      \\  A         ^      *   4U         J  roppau,  Oct., 

s  was  accordingly  arranged,  and  at  the     iSao. 

ctober  the  Emperor  of  Austria  received 

r  and  King  Frederick  William  in  the  little  town  of 

D.  I.,  U.  70.  "  M.  le  Prince  Metternich  s'est  rendu  chez  TEmpereur 
ttre  aa  fatt  d«  ces  tri.stei  circonfttances.  Depuis  que  je  le  conoais, 
unais  tu  auasi  frapptf  d'aucun  ^v^nement  qu'il  I'itait  bier  avant  son 

reagh,  xU.  3x1. 

D.  I.,  ii.  76.  Metternich,  iiL  395.  *'Our  fire-engines  wen  not  full  in 
me  we  should  have  set  to  work  immediately." 
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Troppan,  in   Moravia,     France  had  itself  first  recoiiioieiid'"'"'— ^'^ 

the  Bummomng  of  &  Congress  to  deal  with  Neapuliian  affair- *' 

And  it  was  believed  for  a  wliile  ihat  England  would  b^^*" 
iBolAted  in  its  resistance  to  a  joint  inlen'ention.  But  befoi — ^^ 
th«  Congress  assembled,  the  firm  language  of  the  Englis.  — ^t' 
Ministry  had  drawn  Richelieu  over  to  its  side  ;•  and  atthoug  I^:*i 
one  of  the  two  French  eovoys  made  himself  the  aj^enl  of  th^^cic 
Ultra- Royalist  faction,  it  was  not  possible  for  him  to  iuiiL_r^B^ 
hi«  country  with  the  three  Eastern  Courts.  France,  throng'  "-^h 
the  weakness  of  its  Go^'e^nment  and  the  dissension  betwee  ■"'''" 
its  represenlalivrjs,  counted  for  nothing  al  the  Congrescg  -wi. 
England  sent  its  anibassador  from  Vienna,  but  with  instr^i— ■  ^- 
tions  to  act  as  an  observer  and  little  more;  and  in  i  mi  i  i|iii  iii  iwii 
tba  meeting  at  Troppau  resolved  itself  into  a  gathering  of  tl«^~*e 
three  Eastt'rn  autocrats  and  their  Ministers.  As  Prussia  ba.^^^d 
ceased  to  have  any  independent  foreign  policy  whaleve  — -i, 
Mettemich  nireded  only  to  make  certain  of  the  support  of  t|-^^ie 
Czar  in  onKr  to  range  on  his  side  the  entire  force  of  easte^^»-Tn 
and  central  Europe  in  the  restoration  of  Neapolitan  despotisii:^^. 
The  plan  of  the  Austrian  statesman  was  not,  however,  "~  lo 
be  realised  without  some  eflort.    Alexander  had  watched  wiv —  tb 

jealousy   Metternich's  recent  assunaption   of  * 

£^w™               dictatorship  over  the  minor  German  Courts;  l^*)* 
c^™'''""'^    had  never  admitted  Austria's  right  to  doming '* 

in  Italy;  and  even  now  some  vestiges  of  h^^*"* 
old  attachment  to  hberal  theories  made  him  look  for  a  bett—  ^' 
solution  of  the  Neapolitan  problem  than  in  that  restoration  °' 

despotism  pure  and  simple  which  Austria  desired.  Whi — ^^ 
condemning  every  attempt  of  a  people  to  establish  its  oia  ^^ 
liberties,  Alexander  slilt  believed  that  in  some  countri^^*' 
sovereigns  would  do  well  to  make  their  subjects  a  gra^^^ 
of  what  he  called  sage  and  liberal  institutions.  It  wou^^' 
have  pleased  him  best  if  the  Neapolitans  could  have  1 
induced  by  peaceful  means  to  abandon  their  Constitutioi 
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and  to  acri.  ^)i  in  return  certain  chartered  ii;;lits  as  a  gift  from 
tbeir  King ;  and  the  concurrence  of  the  two  Western  Powers 
might  in  this  case  possibly  have  been  regained.  This  project 
of  a  compromise,  by  which  Ferdinand  would  have  been  &eed 
irom  his  secret  engagement  with  Austria,  was  exactly  what 
Mettemich  desired  to  frustrate.  He  found  himself  matched, 
and  not  for  the  first  time,  against  a  statesman  who  was  even 
more  subtle  than  himself.  This  was  Count  Capodistrias,  a 
Greek  who  from  a  private  position  had  risen  to  be  Foreign 
Minister  of  Russia,  and  was  destined  to  become  the  first 
sovereign,  in  reality  if  not  in  title,  of  his  native  land.  Capo- 
distrias, the  sympathetic  partner  of  the  Czar's  earlier  hopes, 
had  not  travelled  so  fast  as  his  master  along  the  reactionary 
road.  He  still  represented  what  had  been  the  Italian  policy 
of  Alexander  some  years  before,  and  sought  to  prevent  the 
re-establishment  of  absolute  rule  at  Naples,  at  least  by  the 
armed  intervention  of  Austria.  Mettemich's  first  object  was 
to  discredit  the  Minister  in  the  eyes  of  his  sovereign.  It 
is  said  that  he  touched  the  Czar*s  keenest  fears  in  a  conversa- 
tion relating  to  a  mutiny  that  had  just  taken  place  among 
the  troops  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  so  in  one  private  interview 
cut  the  ground  from  under  Capodistrias'  feet;  he  also 
humoured  the  Czar  by  reviving  that  monarch's  own  favourite 
scheme  for  a  mutual  guarantee  of  all  the  Powers  against 
revolution  in  any  part  of  Europe.  Alexander  had  proposed 
in  1818  that  the  Courts  should  declare  resistance  to  authority 
in  any  country  to  be  a  violation  of  European  peace,  entitling 
the  Allied  Powers,  if  they  should  think  fit,  to  suppress  it 
by  force  of  arms.  This  doctrine,  wliich  would  have  em- 
powered the  Czar  to  throw  the  armies  of  a  coalition  upon 
London  if  the  Reform  Bill  had  been  carried  by  force,  had 
hitherto  failed  to  gain  international  acceptance  owing  to  the 
opposition  of  Great  Britain.  It  was  now  formally  accepted 
by  Austria  and  Prussia.  Alexander  saw  the  federative 
system  of  European  monarchy,  with  its  principle  of  collective 
intervention,  recognised  as  an  established  fact  , 

.  ^      ,  .     T>  »  J      Th«  principle 

by  at  least  three  of  the  great    Powers;*  and    of  intervention 
hi  return  he  permitted  Mettemich  to  lay  down    ll'/^^^^^S^ii 
the  lines  which,  in    the    case  of   Naples,   this 
intervention  should  follow.      It  was  determined    to    invite 

•  Thu  is  the  system  conveniently  but  incorrectly  named  Holy  Alliance,  'rom  its 
sopposed  origiaatioo  in    he  unmeaning  Treaty  of  Holy  Alliance  in  18*5.     rhe 
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I'ROI 


ind  to  meet  his  brotbi 


-»»»* 
,^^^. 


CJU^ 


King  Ferdinand  to  meet  his  brotber-soiereigns  at  LaibaC^  ' 
in  the  Austrian  province  of  Cainiola,  and  through  him 
address  a  summons  to  the  Neapolitan  people,  requiring  thew-  "'^^    ' 
in  the  name  of  the  three  Powers,  and  under  threat  o(  invasion:—''  ■     ' 
to  abandon  their  Constitution.     This  determination  was  a^-^^*'^' 
Dounced,  as  a  settled  matter,  to  the  envoys  of  England  art-*  -*'" 

France ;  and  a  circular  *as  issued  from  Troppa^^  *pau 
arraUrDf  by  the  three  Powers  to  I  the  Courts  of  Europ=3.^=^ 
Da^^iSia.     (Dec.   8),  embodying  fnf   doctrine  of  federatii*-'"  *■  '^'* 

intervention,  and  expre  ;ng  a  hope  that  En^  *rwig- 
land  and  France  would  approve  it  immediate  application:;^'*"' 
in  the  case  of  Naples.* 

There  was  no  ground  whatever  this  hope  with  regar»~ 

to   England.     On   the  contrary,  in       oportion  as  the  thre-^^^ '  -** 

Courts  strengthened  then  union  and  insisted  oe*—^  "" 
E^^X'         ^^^''   '^'^'"'   '"   '"'"'   jurisdiction   over    Europis*-*^^- 

they  drove  England  away  from  th«m.  Lom^'^^'*'' 
Cutlereagh  had  at  first  promised  the  moral  support  of  thi^t.'^;"' 
country  to  Austria  in  its  enterprise  against  Naples ;  but  whe«:  ^^^^ 
this  enterprise  ceased  to  be  the  affair  of  Austria  alone,  an(»  -•  *~ 
became  part  of  the  police-system  of  the  three  despotisms,  i^  '* 
was  no  longer  possible  for  the  English  Government  to  viev*''  ^S* 
it   with   approval   or   even  with  silence.     The   promise  of  »  * 

moral   support   was   withdrawn:    England   declared   that   i  M^ 
stood  strictly  neutral  with  regard   to   Naples,  and  protestec^-^^™ 
against  the  doctrine  contained  in  the  Troppau  circular,  tha'-^^ 
a  change  of  government  in  any  Slate  gave  the  Allied  Powers"^*  *'* 
the  right  to  interveoe.t    France  made  no  such  protest;  bur*-* 
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it  was  still  hoped  at  Paris  that  an  Austrian  invasion  of 
Southern  Italy,  so  irritating  to  French  pride,  might  be 
averted.  King  Louis  XVIII.  endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to 
act  the  part  of  mediator,  and  to  reconcile  the  Neapolitan 
House  of  Bourbon  at  once  with  its  own  subjects  and  with 
the  Northern  Powers. 

The  summons  went  out  from  the  Congress  to  King 
Ferdinand  to  appear  at  Laibach.  It  found  him  enjoying  all 
the  popularity  of  a  constitutional  King,  sur- 
rounded by  Ministers  who  had  governed  under  Conferenc*  at 
Murat,  exchanging  compliments  with  a  demo-  isai.  *  *"*' 
cratic  Parliament,  lavishing  distinctions  upon 
the  men  who  had  overthrown  his  authority,  and  swearing  to 
ever>'thing  that  was  set  before  him.  As  the  Constitution 
prohibited  the  King  from  leaving  the  country  without  the 
consent  of  the  Legislature,  it  was  necessary  for  Ferdinand  to 
communicate  to  Parliament  the  invitation  which  he  had 
received  from  the  Powers,  and  to  take  a  vote  of  the  Assembly 
on  the  subject  of  his  journey.  Ferdinand's  Ministers  pos- 
sessed some  political  experience;  they  recognised  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  maintain  the  existing  Constitution 
against  the  hostility  of  three  great  States,  and  hoped  that  the 
Parliament  would  consent  to  Ferdinand's  departure  on 
condition  that  he  pledged  himself  to  uphold  certain  specified 
principles  of  free  government.  A  message  to  the  Assembly 
was  accordingly  made  public,  in  which  the  King  expressed 
his  desire  to  mediate  with  the  Powers  on  this  basis.  But  the 
Ministers  had  not  reckoned  with  the  passions  of  the  people. 
As  soon  as  it  became  known  that  Ferdinand  was  about  to  set 
out,  the  leaders  of  the  Carbonari  mustered  their  bands.  A 
host  of  violent  men  streamed  into  Naples  from  the  surround- 
ing country.  The  Parliament  was  intimidated,  and  Ferdinand 
was  prohibited  from  leaving  Naples  until  he  had  sworn  to 
maintain  the  Constitution  actually  in  force,  that,  namely, 
which  Naples  had  borrowed  from  Spain.  Ferdinand,  whose 
only  object  was  to  escape  from  the  country  as  quickly  as 

along  with  a  very  unwelcome  note  to  Metternich.  There  is  some  gossip  of  another 
of  Canning's  secretaries  m  Greville's  Memoirs,  i.  105,  to  the  effect  that 
Castlereagh's  private  despatches  to  Troppau  diflfered  in  tone  from  his  official 
ones,  which  were  only  written  '*to  throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  Parliament."  It 
is  sufficient  to  read  the  Au.vtrian  documents  of  the  time,  teeming  as  they 
«lo  with  v«xatioo  and  disappointment  at  England's  action,  to  see  that  this  is  a 


5oo  JtfoDEny  EvsoPE.  tin- 

possible,  t<iok  the  oath  with  bis  uFoal  ef^sioDs  of  patnotism. 
He  then  s^^t  out  for  Leghorn,  intcndiag  to  cross  from  tlieace 
into  Northern  Italy.    No  sooaer  had  he  reached  the  Tuscu 
port  tbfliti  he  addressed  a  letter  to  each  of  the  five  principal 
sovereigns  of  Europe,  declaring  that  his  last  acts  were  just  as 
much   null   and  void  as  all   his  earlier  ones.     He  made   no 
attempt  to  jiistify,  orlo  excuse,  orei-en  to  explain  his  conduct : 
nor  is  there  the  least  reason  to  suppose  that  he  considered  the 
perjuries  of  a  prince  to  require  a  justification.    "  These  sorr^j' 
protests,"  -wrote  the  secretary  of  the  Congress  of  Truppai*-^ 
"will  happily  remain  secret.     No  Cabinet  will  be  anxious  XCZ^ 
draw  them  from  the  sepulchre  of  its  archives.    Till  then  thetM.  '^ 
is  not  much  barm  done." 

Ferdinand  reached   Laibach,  where  the  Czar  rewardet::^^ 
him  for  the  fatigues  of  his  journey  by  a  present  of  som^^^  ' 

Russian  bears.  His  arrival  was  peculiarl^^.  1 
^iHblch."      afireeable     to     Metternich,    whose     intentions  ■«* 

corresponded  exactly  with  his  own ;  and  th^  .^ 
fact  that  be  had  been  compelled  to  swear  to  maintain  tb^  -^' 
Spaniiih  Constitution  at  Naples  acted  favourably  for  tb^.^* 
Austrian  Minister,  inasmuch  as  it  enabled  him  to  say  to  alM"  '^ 
the  world  that  negotialion  was  now  out  of  the  question.^^  —  -* 
Capodistrias,  brought  face  to  face  with  failure,  twisted  aboutff'  "'i 
according  to  his  dval'sexpression.likeadevilin  holy  water,  bu.^i^'^* 
all  in  vain.     It  was  decided  that  Ferdinand  should  t>e  restoring'  ^^ 

as  absolute  monarch  by  an  Austrian  army,  and  that,  whethc^s i^^' 

the  Neapolitans  resisted  or  submitted,  their  country  sbouia*'  ^  ^^ 
be  occupied  by  Austrian  troops  for  some  years  to  come.  Th*^^^^^'* 
only  difficulty  remaining  was  to  vest  King  Ferdinand'  "  ^'* 
conduct  in  some  respectable  disguise.  Capodistrias,  whev  -'^s" 
nothing  else  was  to  he  gained,  offered  to  invent  an  entira — ^K'* 
correspondence,  in  which  Ferdinand  should  proudly  uphold  .^" 
(he  Constitution  to  which  he  had  sworn,  and  protest  again^  ~ 
the  determination  of  the  Powers  to  force  the  sceptre  c 
absolutism  back  into  bis  hand.t    This  device,  however,  was 

■  Hmd  Ferdinand')  (ini  propouU  hnn  nccrpted  b;  Ihc  NapaliUn  PuriUiiMac 
Fimnct  wni  England,  ii  wia  thou^hT,  mj^hi  tuvt  iaiitled  oo  a  coAfnHut  b 
l^bach.  "  Le«  GoDvememcnil  dc  FnancQ  ct  d'AoKlctcrrv  jiunical  TivlnBaBi 
imiud  ur  rmlioduclion  dun  r^iima  conitiiutionntl  «  icprfecniaiif,  r^aiiM  <(im  li 
Cunr  d<  Vienna  cioh  ■bmliiBunl  incompitiliio  mc  \t  potition  <>»  £uu  d*  Plulie 
«  KYK  U  tOrat  de  •»  pn,pni  Eiatt.'*    Guiii,  D.  I.,  ii.  no. 

t  Genu,  NachlHH  (P.  OtKn),  L  6j.    LcM  tha  mdtr  ihould  i  kc  >  prrjuda 
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too  transparent     A  letter  was  sent  in  the  King's 
his  son,  the  Duke  of  Calabria,  stating 
ad  fbond  the  three  Powers  determined    ^?f"^j?l^  ^ 
>lerate  an  order  of  things  sprung  from    Naples.    ^ 
n;  that  submission  alone  would  avert 

that  even  in  case  of  submission  certain  securities  for 
saning  the  occupation  of  the  country  by  an  Austrian 
)uld  be  exacted.    The  letter  concluded  with  the  usual 

of  reform  and  good  government.  It  reached  Naples 
h  of  February,  1821.  No  answer  was  either  expected 
^.  On  the  6th  the  order  had  been  given  to  the 
army  to  cross  the  Po. 

s  was  little  reason  to  fear  any  serious  resistance 
»art  of  the  Neapolitans.  The  administration  of  the 
s  thoroughly  disorganised ;  the  agitation 
ztei  societies  had  destroyed  all  spirit  of  ^'J^d^sSy!** 
e  among  the  soldiers;  a  great  part  of 
7  was  absent  in  Sicily,  keeping  guard  over  a  people 
ler  wiser  management,  might  have  doubled  the  force 
siples  now  opposed  to  the  invader.  When  the  despotic 
ent  of  Ferdinand  was  overthrown,  the  island  of 
•  that  part  of  it  which  was  represented  by  Palermo, 
med  the  separate  political  existence  which  it  had 
i  between  1806  and  1815,  offering  to  remain  united 
is  in  the  person  of  the  sovereign,  but  demanding  a 

Parliament  and  a  National  Constitution  of  its  own* 
>lutionary  Ministers  of  Naples  had,  however,  no  more 
y  with  the  wishes  of  the  Sicilians  than  the  Spanish 

of  1812  had  with  those  of  the  American  Colonists. 
quired  the  islanders  to  accept  the  same  rights  and 
\  any  other  province  of  the  Neapolitan  kingdom,  and, 
refusal,  sent  over  a  considerable  force  and  laid  siege 
mo.*  The  contest  soon  ended  in  -the  submission  of 
lians,  but  it  was  found  necessary  to  keep  twelve 
\  troops  on  the  island  in  order  to  prevent  a  new 
The  whole  regular  army  of  Naples  numbered  little 
in  forty  thousand ;  and  although  bodies  of  Carbonari 

diunterestedncM  in  private  life,  and  one  of  the  few  statesmen  of  the 
did  not  try  to  make  money  by  politics.  His  ambition,  which  was 
rose  above  all  the  meaner  objects  which  tempt  most  men.  The  contrast 
i  personal  goodness  and  his  unscrupulousness  in  diplomacy  will  bccooM 
later  on. 
u^  ii.  sja     Bianchi,  Diplomazia,  it.  47. 


Tilt  ^u'lrians      officers  and  men   Inn 
Matlh vfl'ifiJi.    not  a  single  strong  pi 

the  a4th  of  March 
eritry  into  Naples.    Ferdinand,  ha 
before  bim  the  worst  instruments 

It  was  indeed  impossit 
2i'llI!j!ESlL"    under  Austrian  protect 

bloodshed  which  had  fi 
1799;  and  a  great  number  of  co 
already  been  provided  with  the  mc 
hand  of  vengeance  was  not  easily 
and  commissions  of  judges  began  in 
to  sentence  to  imprisonment  and 
Insurrection  In  Sicily  and  some  des 
in  Southern  Italy  cost  the  principal 
when  an  amnesty  was  at  length  procL 
made  against  those  who  were  now  c 
who  were  lately  called  the  Sacred 
to  say,  the  soldiers  who  had  first  ris< 
Morelli,  who  had  received  the  Vicer 
for  his  conduct,  was  executed,  aloni 
panions;  the  rest  were  sent  in  chains 
Hundreds  of  persons  were  left  lying 
demned,  in  prison;  others,  in  spite 
driven  from  their  native  land ;  and 
stream  of  f""*'— 
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and  the  tfoopfl  of  that  country  attempted  to  tlliiie  with 
the  patriotic  party  of  Lombardy  in  a  movement 
which  would  have  thrown  all  Northern  Italy  upon  iMurrectioii 
the  rear  of  the  Austrians.  In  the  first  excess  March  10.  ' 
of  alarm,  the  Czar  ordered  a  hundred  thousand 
Russians  to  cross  the  Galician  frontier,  and  io  march  in  the 
direction  of  the  Adriatic.  It  proved  unnecessary,  however^ 
to  continue  this  advance.  The  Piedmontese  aimy  wa^ 
divided  against  itself;  part  proclaimed  the  Spanish  ConstitU' 
tion,  and,  on  the  abdication  of  the  King,  called  upon  hid 
cousin,  the  Regent,  Charles  Albert  of  Carignano,  to  march 
against  the  Austrians ;  part  adhered  to  the  rightful  heir,  the 
King's  brother,  Charles  Felix,  who  was  absent  at  Modena, 
and  who,  with  an  honesty  in  strong  contrast  to  the  frauds  of 
the  Neapolitan  Court,  refused  to  temporise  with  rebels,  or  to 
make  any  compromise  with  the  Constitution.  The  scruples 
of  the  Prince  of  Carignano,  after  he  had  gone  some  way  with 
the  military  party  of  action,  paralysed  the  movement  of 
Northern  Italy.  Unsupported  by  Piedmontese  troops,  the 
conspirators  of  Milan  failed  to  raise  any  open  insurrection. 
Austrian  soldiers  thronged  westwards  from  the  Venetian 
fortresses,  and  entered  Piedmont  itself;  the  collapse  of  the 
Neapolitan  army  destroyed  the  hopes  of  the  bravest  patriots ; 
and  the  only  result  of  the  Piedmontese  movement  was  that 
the  grasp  of  Austria  closed  more  tightly  on  its  subject 
provinces,  while  the  martyrs  of  Italian  freedom  passed  out 
of  the  sight  of  the  world,  out  of  the  range  of  all  human 
communication,  buried  for  years  to  come  in  the  silent, 
un visited  prison  of  the  North.*  | 

Thus  the  victory  of  absolutism  was  completed,  and  the 
law  was  laid  down  to  Europe  that  a  people  seeking  its 
liberties  elsewhere  than  in  the  grace  and  spontaneous 
generosity  of  its  legitimate  sovereign  became  a  fit  object  of 
attack  for  the  armies  of  the  three  Great  Powers.  It  will  be 
seen  in  a  later  chapter  how  Mettemich  persuaded  the  Czar 
to  include  under  the  anathema  issued  by  the  Congress  of 
Laibach  (May,  1821)  f  the  outbreak  of  the  Greeks,  which  at 
this  moment  began,  and  how  Lord  Castlereagh  supported  the 
Austrian   Minister  in  denying  to  these    rebels  against  the 

*  Gttalterio,  Ultioii    Rivolgimenti,    iii.    46.     Silvio    Pellico^   Ia  mie  prigioni, 
.du  57. 

\  B.  and  f.  State  Papers,  viii.  xaoj. 


which  had  kept  France  in  inaclio 
in   Italy.      The   L" lira- Royalists  ; 
content  to  overthrow  the  Mlnisti 
to  support  (Dec.,   1811) ;    &nd  f. 
Spain,  conducted  either  by  Fiam 
with  the  three  Eastern  Powers,  b 
the  raak  aad  file  of  the  domin. 
nominal  chief,  remained  what  he  hi 
among    fanatics,  and   desired    to 
observation  as  long  as  this  shonit 
troops  had  been  stationed  od  the  so 
prevent  all  intercourse  with  the  & 
with  the  yellow  fever.    This  epidem 
the  number  of  the   troops  was   nc 
thousand.    It  was,  however,  the  hope 
might  be  averted  unless  the  Span 
provoke  a  combat,  or,  by   resortin 
against    King  Ferdinand,  should  c< 
intervene  on  behalf    of   his  kinsm; 
section  of  the  French  Cabinet,  reprei 
the   Foreign    Minister,   called   for   a 
Madrid,  or  proposed  to  delay  open 
should  secure  the  support  of  the  otbe 
The  condition  of  Spain  in    the 
encouragement  to  those  who  lon<'»' 
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^''^pctuosity,  and  taught  them  more  of  the  real  condition  of 

^^  Spanish  people.      Tlicy  entered   upon  their  task  with 

*erioiisness  and  good  faith,  and  would  have  proved  the  best 

^cnds  of  constitutional  monarchy  if  Ferdinand  had  had  the 

'^ast  intention  of  co-operating  with  them  loyally.    But  they 

*ound  themselves  encountered  from  the  first   by  a  double 

©nemy.    The  clergy,  who  had  overthrown  the  Constitution 

Six  years  before,  intrigued  or  openly  declared  against  it  as 

*^H>ii  as  it  was  revived ;  the  more  violent  of  the  Liberals,  with 

^ego  at  their  head,  abandoned  themselves  to  extravagances 

**ke  those  of  the  club-orators  of  Paris  in  1791,  and  did  their 

*^^st  to  make  any  peaceable  administration  impossible.    After 

^^mbating  these  anarchists,  or  Exaltados,  with  some  success, 

5^e    Ministry  was  forced  to  call  in  their  aid,  when,  at  the 

^'^stigation  of  the   Papal  Nuncio,  the  King  placed  his  veto 

'^Pon  a  law  dissolving  most  of  the  monasteries*  (Oct.,  1820). 

'^^I'dinand    now    openly    combined    with    the 

^iiemies  of  the  Constitution,  and  attempted  to    '',0'^,*"*"^ 

^^xisfer  the  command  of  the  army  to  one  of  his    the  Serviies 

Own  agents.    The  plot  failed  ;  the  Ministry  sent    conTtilution. 

^e  alarm  over  the  whole  country,  and  Ferdinand 

stood  convicted  before  his  people  as  a  conspirator  against 

^«  Constitution  which  he  had  sworn  to  defend.  The  agitation 

^^    the  clubs,  which  the   Ministry  had  hitherto   suppressed, 

"^olce  out  anew.    A  storm  of  accusations  assailed  Ferdinand 

oim^elf.     He  was  compelled  at  the  end  of  the  year  1820  to 

"^nish  from  Madrid  most  of  the  persons  who  had  been  his 

^^lifidants;    and  although    his   dethronement  was    not   yet 

proposed,   he  had  already  become,  far    more   than    Louis 

'^V'l.  of    France  under  similar  conditions,  the    recognised 

^^emy  of  the  revolution,  and  the  suspected  patron  of  every 

^"^^a-son  against  the  nation. 

The  attack  of  the  despotic  Courts  on  Naples  in  the  spring 
®^    1 821  heightened  the  fury  of  parties  in  Spain,  encouraging 
^^    Serviles,  or  Absolutists,  in  their  plots,  and 
wcing  the  Ministry  to  yield  to  the  cry  for  more    betweelTth? 
violent  measures  against  the  enemies  of  the  Con-     Exaitados  and 
•^t.ution.     In  the  south  of  Spam  the  Exaltados 
gained  possession  of  the  principal  military  and   civil  com- 
B^^nda,  and   openly   refused   obedience  to  the  central  ad- 
^wtration  when  it  attempted  to  interfere  with  their  action 

*  Baumgarten,  ii.  335. 
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ists.     The  Seniles,  led  by  priests,  anc 
money,  broke  into   open  rebellion  in 
session  of  the  Cortes  ended,  the  King  c 
his  enemies  by  military  force.    Three  1 
Guard,  which  had  been  withdrawn  f. 
secret  orders  to  march  upon  the  capita 
Ferdinand  was  expected  to  place  himsei 
were,  however,  met  and  defeated  in 
regiments,  and   Ferdinand,  vainly  atte 

himself  from  the  action  of 
Attempted  his  crown,  if  not  his  life,  in 
jufy  6,  i8aa.     Louis  XVIII.  that  he  was 

the  French  King  gave  noth 
counsel,  the  Ultra- Royalists  in  the  Frencl 
army  now  strained  every  nerve  to  accelei 
the  two  countries.    The  Spanish  Absoluti: 

of  Seo  d'Urgel,  and  there  s 
Roy*ii«u        government.     Civil  war  spre; 

revolt  m  — ,       %#•    •  a  i 

the  north.  provmces.  The  Mmistry,  wl 
of  Riego*s  friends,  demanded 
the  Cortes  dictatorial  powers  like  those 
Committee  of  Public  Safety  had  wielded  ii 
other  result.  Spain  found  no  Danton,  i 
crisis,  when  the  very  highest  powers  of 
would  have  been  necessary  to  arouse  and 
less  disposed  to  ficbt  f^-  ^'-^ 
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1 82 1,  its  members  determined  to  renew  their  meeting  in  the 
following  year,  in  order  to  decide  whether  the  Austrian  army 
might  then  be  withdrawn  from  Naples,  and  to  discuss  other 
questions  affecting  their  common  interests.    The 

progress  of  the  Greek  insurrection  and  a  growing    England  and 
strife  between  Russia  and  Turkey  had  since  then    onsaa.*"*" 
thrown  all   Italian  difficulties  into  the    shade. 
The  Eastern  question  stood  in  the  front  rank  of  European 
politics;  next  in  importance  came  the  affairs  of  Spain.    It 
was  certain  that  these,  far  more  than  the  occupation  of 
Naples,  would  supply  the  real  business  of  the  Congress  of 

1822.  England  had  a  far  greater  interest  in  both  questions 
than  in  the  Italian  negotiations  of  the  two  previous  years.     It 
was  felt  that  the  system  of  abstention  which  England  had 
then  followed  could*  be  pursued  no  longer,  and  that    the 
country  must  be  represented  not  by  some  casual  and  wander- 
ing diplomatist,  but  by  its  leading  Minister,  Lord  Castlereagh. 
The  intentions  of  the  other  Powers  in  regard  to  Spain  were 
matter  of  doubt ;  it  was  the  fixed  policy  of  Great  Britain  to 
leave  the  Spanish  revolution  in  Europe  to  run  its  own  course, 
and  to  persuade  the  other  Powers  to  do  the  same.     But  the 
difficulties  connected  with  Spain  did  not  stop  at  the  Spanish 
frontier.    The  South  American  colonies  had  now  in  great 
part    secured  their   independence.     They  had  developed  a 
trade  with  Great  Britain  which  made  it  impossible  for  this 
country  to  ignore  their  flag  and  the  decisions  of  their  law 
courts.      The    British    navigation -laws    had    already    been 
modified    by   Parliament  in  favour  of  their  shipping;  and 
although  it  was  no  business  of  the  English  Government  to 
^^rant  a  formal  title  to  communities  which  had  made  them- 
^»«lve8  free,  the  practical  recognition  of  the  American  States 
by  the  appointment  of  diplomatic  agents  could  in  several 
c^dses  not  be  justly  delayed.      Therefore,   without   interfer- 
Lxig  with    any    colonies    which    were    still  fighting    or    still 
c^^otiating  with    Spain,  the    British   Minister  proposed  to 

form  the  Allied  cabinets  of  the  intention  of  this  country 
accredit  agents  to  some  of  the  South  American  Repub- 
,  and  to  recommend  to  them  the  adoption  of  a  similar 
•licy. 

Such  waa  the  tenoor  of  the  instructions  which,  a  few  weeks 

%>efore  his  expected  departure  for  the  Continent,  Castlereagh 

Obrew  up  for  bis  own  guidance,  and  submitted  to  the  Cabinet 
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aqd  the  King.*    Had  he  lived  to  fulfil  the  misdoQ  with  which 
he  was  charged,  the  recognition  of  the  South 
p«^of  American  Republics,  which  adds  so  bright  a  ray 

Aug.  li,  1833.     to  the  fame  of  Canning,  would  probably  have 
been    the  work  of  the  man  who,  more  than 
any  other,  is  associated  in  popular  belief  with    the    tradi- 
tions   of    a    hated    and    outworn   system   of    oppression. 
Two    more    years    of   life,    two    more    years    of    change 
in    the    relations    of    England    to    the    Continent,    would 
have  given  Castlereagh  a  different  figure  in  the  history  both 
of  Greece  and  of  America.     No  English  statesman  in  modem 
times  has  been  so  severely  judged.    Circumstances,  down  to 
the    close    of   his    career,   withheld    from   Castlereagh    the 
opportunities  which  fell  to  his  successor;  ties  from  which 
others  were  free  made  it  hard  for  him  to  accelerate  the 
breach  with  the  Allies  of  1814.    Antagonists  showed  Castle- 
reagh no  mercy,  no  justice.    The  man  whom  Byron  disgraced 
himself  by  ridiculing  after  his  death  possessed  in  a  rich 
measure  the  qualities  which,  in  private  life,  attract  esteem 
and  love.     His  public  life,  if  tainted  in  earUer  days  by  the  low 
political  morality  of  the  time,  rose  high  above  that  of  every 
Continental  statesman  of  similar  rank,  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  Stein.    The  best  testimony  to  his  integrity  is  the 
irritation  which  it  caused  to  Talleyrand.t    If  the  conscious- 
ness of  labour  unfiaggingly  pursued  in  the  public  cause,  and 
animated  on  the  whole  by  a  pure  and  earnest  purpose,  could 
have  calmed  the  distress  of  a  breaking  mind,  the  decline  o 
Castlereagh*s  days  might  have  been    one    of   peace.     Hi 
countrymen  would  have  recognised  that,  if  blind  to  the  right 
of  nations,  Castlereagh  had  set  to  foreign  rulers  the  exampl 
of  truth  and  good  faith.     But  the  burden  of  his  life  was 
heavy  to  bear.     Mists  of  despondency  obscured  the  outlin 
of  the  real  world,  and   struck  chill  into  his  heart.     Death. 
self-invoked,  brought  relief  to  the  over-wrought  brain,  an 
laid  Castlereagh,  with  all  his  cares,  in  everlasting  sleep. 

The  vacant  post  was  filled  by  Canning,  by  far  the  mos' 
gifted  of  the  band  of  statesmen  who  had  begun  their  pubU^ 
life  in  the  school  of  Pitt.    Wellington  undertook  to  repre 
England  at  the  Congress  of  1822,  which  was  now   abo 
to  open  at  Vienna.     His  departure  was,  however,  delayi 

*  Wellington  Despatches,  N.  S.,  i.  •84. 
t  T»Ueyraod  ct  Louis  XVIII.,  p.  %^ 
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for  several  weeks,  and  the  preliminary  meeting,  at  which  it 
had  been  intended  to  transact  all  business  not 
relating  to  Italy,  was  almost  over  before   his    Canning 
arrival.    Wellington  accordingly  travelled  on  to    uryi'^dSng^ 
Verona,  where  Italian  affairs  were  to  be  dealt  with ;    «""  S*"****  *** 
and  the  Italian  Conference,  which  the  British    Sepc.,  xSn. 
Government  had  not  intended  to  recognise,  thus 
became  the  real  Congress  of  1822.    Anxious  as  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  had  been  on  the  question  of  foreign  interference  with 
Spain,  he  hardly  understood  the  imminence  of  the  danger. 
In  passing  through  Paris,  Wellington  learnt  for  the  first  time 
that  a  French  or  European  invasion  of  Spain 
would  be  the  foremost  object  of  discussion  among    y**"^'**^^ 
the  Powers;  and  on  reaching  Verona  he  made    xSm**** 
the  unwelcome  discovery  that  the  Czar  was  bent 
upon  sending  a  Russian  army  to  take  part,  as  the  mandatary 
of  Europe,  in  overthrowing  the  Spanish  Constitution,    Alex- 
ander's desire  was  to  obtain  a  joint  declaration  from  the 
Congress  like  that  which  had  been  issued  against  Naples  by 
the  three  Courts  at  Troppau,  but  one  even  more  formidable, 
since  France  might  be  expected  in  the  present  case  to  give  its 
concurrence,    which    had    been    withheld    before.      France 
indeed    occupied,  according  to  the  absolutist  theory  of  the 
day,  the  same  position  in  regard  to  a  Jacobin  Spain  as  Austria 
in  regard  to  a  Jacobin  Naples,  and  might  perhaps  claim  to 
play  the  leading  military  part  in  the  crusade  of  repression. 
But  the  work  was  likely  to  be  a  much  more  difficult  one  than 
that  of  1 82 1.    The  French  troops,  said  the  Czar,  were  not 
trustworthy ;  and  there  was  a  party  in  France  which  might 
take  advantage  of  the  war  to  proclaim  the  second  Napoleon 
or  the  Republic.     King  Louis  XVIII.  could  not  therefore  be 
allowed  to  grapple  with  Spain  alone.     It  was  necessary  that 
the  principal  force  employed  by  the  alliance  should  be  one 
whose  loyalty  and  military  qualities  were  above  suspicion: 
the  generals  who  had  marched  from  Moscow  to  Paris  were 
not  likely  to  fail  beyond  the  Pyrenees :  and  a  campaign  of  the 
Russian  army  in  Western  Europe  promised  to  relieve  the 
Czar  of  some  of  the  discontent  of  his  soldiers,  who  had  been 
turned  back  after  entering  Galicia  in  the  previous  year,  and 
who  had  not  been  allowed  to  assist  their  fellow -belie  vers  in 
Greece  in  their  struggle  against  the  Sultan.* 

*  WeUiDgtoo,  u  343. 
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like  that  of  Tn^ppan,  war  was  inevital: 
'jf     I  to  settle  its  own  disputes  with  its  neig 

'!  tion    might    possibly   preserve    peace. 

'  Wellington,  that  England  would  rather 

great  alliance  than  consent  to  a  join 
Spain,  had  no  doubt  its  effect  in  prevent 
being  proposed ;  but  a  still  weightier  i 
the  direct  contradiction  between  the  inte 
Government  and  those  of  the  Czar.     If 
mined  to  be  the  soldier  of  Europe,  whilt 
King  Louis  absolutely  denied  him  a  passs 
it  was  impossible  that  the  Congress  sh« 
with  a  collective  attack.     No  great  expen 
was  therefore  necessary  to  prevent  the  sui 
decree  against  Spain  like  that  which  had  I 
Naples  two  years  before.     In  the  first  d< 
sent  back  to  England  Wellington  expres 
the  deliberations  of  the  Powers  would  ei 
leave  the  Spaniards  to  themselves. 

But  the  danger  was  only  averted  in 
impulse  to  war  was  too  strong  among 

Royalists  for  the  Congress  1 
Course  of  the      Spanish  affairs.     VilUle  inc'- 

negotution  '  .  ...         ^. 

against  Spain,     peace,  and,  unlike  other  mem 
he   desired  that,  if  war    c*^' 
should  maintni'^  '--^- 
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80  suggested  that  a  negotiation  sprang  which  virtually 
combined  all  Europe  against  Spain.  The  envoy  Mont- 
morency, acting  in  the  spirit  of  the  war  party,  demanded  of 
all  the  Powers  whether,  in  the  event  of  France  withdrawing 
its  ambassador  from  Madrid,  they  would  do  the  same,  and 
whether,  in  case  of  war,  France  would  receive  their  moral 
and  material  support.  Wellington  in  his  reply  protested 
against  the  framing  of  hypothetical  cases ;  the  other  envoys 
answered  Montmorency's  questions  in  the  affirmative.  The 
next  step  was  taken  by  Metternich,  who  urged  that  certain 
definite  acts  of  the  Spanish  people  or  Government  ought  to 
be  specified  as  rendering  war  obligatory  on  France  and  its 
allies,  and  also  that,  with  a  view  of  strengthening  the  Royalist 
party  in  Spain,  notes  ought  to  be  presented  by  all  the 
ambassadors  at  Madrid,  demanding  a  change  in  the  Constitu- 
tion. This  proposal  was  in  its  turn  submitted  to  Wellington 
and  rejected  by  him.  It  was  accepted  by  the  other  plenipo- 
tentiaries, and  the  acts  of  the  Spanish  people  were  specified 
on  which  war  should  necessarily  follow.  These  were,  the 
commission  of  any  act  of  violence  against  a  member  of  the 
royal  family,  the  deposition  of  the  King,  or  an  attempt  to 
change  the  dynasty.  A  secret  clause  was  added  to  the 
second  part  of  the  agreement,  to  the  effect  that  if  the  Spanish 
Government  made  no  satisfactory  answer  to  the  notes 
requiring  a  change  in  the  Constitution,  all  the  ambassadors 
should  be  immediately  withdrawn.  A  draft  of  the  notes  to  be 
presented  was  sketched;  and  Montmorency,  who  thought 
that  he  had  probably  gone  too  far  in  his  stipulations, 
returned  to  Paris  to  submit  the  drafts  to  the  King  before 
handing  them  over  to  the  ambassadors  at  Paris  for  trans- 
mission to  Madrid. 

It  was  with  great  dissatisfaction  that  Villele  saw  how  his 
colleague  had  committed  France  to  the  direction  of  the  three 
Eastern  Powers.    There  was  no  likelihood  that 
the  Spanish  Government  would  make  the  least     M^nlmoren* 
concession  of  the  kind  required,  and  in  that  case 
France  stood   pledged,   if  the  action  of   Montmoroncy  was 
ratified,  to  withdraw  its  ambassador  from   Madrid  at  once. 
Villele  accordingly  addressed  himself  to  the  ambassadors  at 
Paris,  asking  that  the  despatch  of  the  notes  might  be  post- 
poned.    No  notice  was  taken  of  his  request :  the  notes  were 
despatched  forthwith.    Roused  by  this  slight,  Villele  appealed 
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to  the  King  Dot  to  submit  to  the  dictation  of  foreign 
Courts.  Louis  XVIII.  ticdared  in  his  favour  against  alt 
the  rest  of  the  Cabinet,  and  Montmorency  had  to  retire  Eram 
office.  But  the  decision  of  the  King  meant  that  he  dis- 
approved of  the  negotiations  of  Verona  as  shaclding  the 
movements  of  France,  not  that  he  had  freed  himself  from 

the  influence  of  the  war-party,  Chateaubnand, 
sptMiyf  the   most  reclite  "  itor  for  hostilities,  was 

J«B.  ri,  iBjj."    appointed  Foreigr  ster.    The  mediation  of 

Great   Britain  wa'  Led ;  *  and  in  his  speech 

at  the  opening  of  the  Chami  i323.  King  Louis  him- 

self virtually  published  the  decia  □  of  war. 

The  ambassadors  of  the  threr         item  Courts  had  already 
presented  their  notes  at  Madri''  anding  a  change  in  the 

Constitution  ;  and  receiving  a  high-spirited 

*^°«J»"''  ■"       answer  from  the  \ii  rs,  they  had  quitted  the 

country.  Canning,  wiuie  using  everj-  diplomatic 
effort  to  prevent  an  unjust  war,  had  made  it  clear  to  the 
Spaniards  that  England  could  not  render  them  armed  assist- 
ance. The  reasons  against  such  an  intervention  were  indeed 
overwhelming.  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia  would  have 
taken  the  field  rather  than  have  permitted  the  Spanish 
Constitution  to  triumph ;  and  although,  if  leagued  with 
Spain  in  a  really  national  defence  hke  that  of  1808,  Great 
Britain  mif;ht  perhaps  have  protected  the  Peninsula  against 
all  the  Powers  of  Europe  combined,  it  was  far  otherwise  when 
the  cause  at  stake  w.as  one  to  which  a  majority  of  the 
Spanish  nation  had  shown  itself  to  be  indilTcrent,  and  against 
which  the  northern  provinces  had  actually  taken  up  arms. 
The  Government  and  the  Cortes  were  tlierefore  Jeft  to 
defend  themselves  as  best  they  could  against  their  enemies. 
They  displayed  their  wcakiiess  hy  enacting  laws  of  extreme 
severity  against  deserters,  and  by  retiring,  along  with  the 
recalcitrant  King,  from  Madrid  to  Seville.  On  the  7th  of 
April  the   French  troops,  led  hy  the   Duke  of  AngoulCme, 

ThcH  poixn,  <iippl«iiFnl«l  by  Ihe  narial[ve  oF  Duvneicr  dc  Hauramc.  dnwn 
from  ihc  Fieiich  document  which  he  ipecilicj,  ice  ihc  auihorilir  for  Ow  himrr  el 
tha  Coniircu.  Canninit's  cclebnied  spnch  uf  April,  1813,  i>  in  cflectin  tx  f»ni 
conpuiilioii  rilhcr  ihu  a  liiktorical  Kiimni^rr.    1'ht  icadtr  who  g«>  10  the  orif  inili 


DOtthcre  ipiiean  10  (Riiia  ndvaauf*. 
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ttier.    The  priests  and  a  great  part  of  the 
Eomed    them    as   deliverers :     the 
ll  to  them  fell  back  without  striking    ,  "j^  ^ 

ivader  advanced  towards  the    Sp»in.  April, 
\  of  royalists,  often  led  by  monks, 

and  devastation  over  the  northern 
it  the  presence  of  foreign  troops  became  the  only 
r  the  peaceable  inhabitants.*  Madrid  itself  was 
I  by  the  corps  of  a  freebooter  named  Bessi&res, 
I  commandant  sent  his  surrender  to  the  French  while 
e  still  al  some  distance,  begging  them  to  advance  as 
as  possible  in  order  to  save  the  city  from  pillaRe. 
'  tlie  message  had  scarcely  been  sent  when  Bessi&res  and  his 
bandits  appeared  in  the  suburbs.  The  governor  drove  them 
back,  and  kept  the  royalist  mob  within  the  city  at  bay  tor 
four  days  more.  On  the  23rd  of  May  the  advance-guard  of 
the  French  army  entered  the  capital. 

It  had  been  the  desire  of  Kirtg  Louis  XVIII.  and 
Aogoul^me  to  save  Spain  from  the  violence  of  royalist 
and  priestly  fanaticism.  On  reaching  Madrid, 
Angoulfime  intended  to  appoint  a  provisional  [he*RSge™'y, 
government  himself ;  he  was,  however,  com-  ""ll^ 
pelled  by  orders  from  Paris  to  leave  the  election 
in  the  bands  of  the  Council  of  Castille,  and  a  Regency  came 
into  power  whose  first  acts  showed  in  what  spirit  the  victory 
of  the  French  was  to  be  used.  Edicts  were  issued  declaring  all 
the  acta  of  the  Cortes  affecting  the  monastic  orders  to  be  null 
and  void,  dismissing  all  officials  appointed  since  March  7,  1820, 
and  subjecting  to  examination  those  who,  then  being  in  office, 
had  not  resigned  their  posts.f  The  arrival  of  the  ambassadors 
of  the  three  Extern  Powers  encouraged  the  Regency  in  their 
antagonism  to  the  French  commander.  It  was  belie\ed  that 
the  Cabinet  of  Paris  was  unwilling  to  restore  King  Ferdinand 

*  R^ponofAngoultiBi.  Dunrgler  d'HaanniK,  vii.     "  U  oil  »nl  ni»  iniupei, 

■I  chochcni  qut  villa'  M  k  pillcr.' 

t  llccittoi  del  Rer  Fcnundo,  ri!.  j},  y>,  7^  Thl<  prsosi.  wbkb  *u 
■hfTwvdt  Hlcndcd  even  to  cojumon  koldien,  wu  ulled  Purificacioo.  CommiUe«« 
WRappotnied  towhifh  mil  persooi  coming  under  ihe  law  had  ld  lend  Lo  detailed 
evidence  of  corrflcT  condud  in  and  uncc  iftu.  ligned  b^  toidc  wcll-knovn  royalistt. 
Eu  iht  nminiiteei  rnlio  accepied  any  Jeiiin  at  denDncluioD  (hat  nighl  be  leni  to 
Uhb,  and  were  bound  b)r  liw  1^  keep  ih:m  lEcrei.  ig  llul  in  pruclica  lb*  Purified 
<inbeeuneiiva*t()(lemDfiiKiiymaiu  pcr^CHiiao. 
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OS  an  absolute  monarch,  and  intended  to  obtain  from  him  the 
grant  of  institutions  resembling  those  of  the  French  Charts. 
Any  such  limitation  of  absolute  power  was,  however,  an  object 
of  horror  to  the  three  despotic  Courts,  Their  ambassadors 
formed  themselves  into  a  council  with  the  express  object 
of  resisting  the  supposed  policy  of  AngouUme.  The  Regency 
grew  bolder,  and  gave  the  signal  for  general  retribution  upon 
the  Liberals  by  publishing  an  order  depriving  all  persons 
who  had  served  in  the  voluntary  litia  since  March,  1S20, 
of  their  offices,  pensions,  and  titl  The  woric  inaugurated 

in  the  capital  was  carried  mucl  irther  in  the  provinces. 
The  friends  of  the  Constitution,  and  even  soldiers  who- 
were  protected  by  their  capitul  ion  with  the  French, 
were  thrown  into  prison  by  th  new  local  authorities. 
The  violence  of  the  reaction  rea  led  such  a  height  that 
Angoulfme,  now  on  the  march  t.  Cadi/,  was  compelled 
to  publish  an  ordinance  forbidding  arrests  to  be  made 
without  the  consent  of  a  French  commanding  officer,  and 
ordering  his  generals  to  release  the  persons  who  had  been 
arbitrarily  imprisoned.  The  council  of  ambassadors,  blind 
in  their  jealousy  of  France  to  the  danger  of  an  uncon- 
trolled restoration,  drew  up  a  protest  against  his  ordinance, 
and  desired  that  the  ofltcers  of  the  Regency  should  be  left 
to  work  their  will. 

After  spending  some  weeks  in  idle  debates  at   Seville, 
the   Cortes   had   been   compelled   by  the  appearance  of  the 

French  on  the  Sierra  Morena  to  retire  to  Cadiz- 
^^cS*"  "     ^^  I^inB  Ferdinand  refused  to  accompany  them, 

he  was  declared  temporarily  insane,  and  forced 
to  make  the  journey  (June  12).  Angoulflme,  following  the 
French  vanguard  after  a  considerable  interval,  appeared 
before  Cadiz  in  August,  and  sent  a  note  to  King  Ferdinand, 
recommending  him  to  publish  an  amnesty,  and  to  promise  the 
restoration  of  the  mediaeval  Cortes.  It  was  hoped  that  the 
terms  suggested  in  this  note  might  be  accepted  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  Cadiz  as  a  basis  of  peace,  and  so  render  an  attack 
Upon  the  city  unnecessary.  The  Ministry,  however,  returned 
a  defiant  answer  in  the  King's  name.  The  siege  of  Cadi/ 
accordingly  began  in  earnest.  On  the  30th  of  August  the 
fort  of  the  Trocadero  was  stormed  ;  three  weeks  later  the 
city  was  bombarded.  In  reply  to  all  proposals  for  negotia- 
tkoi  Angouleme  stated  that  be  could  only  treat  when  Kin([ 
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Ferdinand  was  within  his  own  lines.     There  was  not  the  least 

hope  of  prolonging  the  defence  of  Cadiz  with  success,  for  the 

combat  was  dying  out  even  in  those  few  districts  of  Spain 

where  the  constitutional   troops   had  fought   with  energy. 

Ferdinand  himself  pretended  that  he  bore  no  grudge  against 

his  Ministers,  and  that  the  Liberals  had  nothing 

to    fear    from   his   release.     On   the    30th  of      Ferdinand 

September  he  signed,  as  if   with    great  satis-       Owu  i.  ' 

faction,    an  absolute  and    universal    amnesty.* 

On  the  following  day  he  was  conveyed  with  his  family  across 

the  bay  to  Angoul6me*s  head-quarters. 

The    war    was  over:    the    real    results    of   the    French 
invasion  now  came  into  sight.      Ferdinand  had  not  been 
twelve   hours  in  the  French  camp  when,  sur- 
rounded by  monks  and  royalist  desperadoes,  he    ^i^^^olJ* 
pubhshed  a  proclamation  invalidating  every  act 
of  the  constitutional  Government  of  the  last  three  years, 
on  the  ground  that  his  sanction    had    been    given    under 
Constraint.     The    same    proclamation    ratified  the   acts   of 
the   Regency  of  Madrid.    As  the  Regency  of  Madrid  had 
declared  all  persons  concerned  in  the  removal  of  the  King 
to  Cadiz  to  be  liable  to  the  penalties  of  high  treason,  Ferdi- 
nand had  in  fact  ratified  a  sentence  of  death  against  several 
of  the  men  from  whom  he  had  just  parted  in  friendship.f 
Many  of  these  victims  of  the  King's  perfidy  were  sent  into 
safety  by  the   French.     But  Angoul^me  was  powerless  to 
influence  Ferdinand's  policy  and  conduct.     Don  Saez,  the 
King's  confessor,  was  made   First  Secretary  of  State.     On 
the  4th  of  October  an  edict  was  issued  banishing  for  ever 
from  Madrid,  and  from  the  country  fifty  miles  round  it,  every 
person  who  during  the  last  three  years  had  sat  in  the  Cortes, 
or  who  had  been  a   Minister,  counsellor  of    State,  judge, 
commander,  official  in  any  public  office,  magistrate,  or  officer 
in  the  so-called  voluntary  militia.      It    was    ordered    that 
throughout  Spain  a  solemn  service  should  be  celebrated  in 
expiation  of  the  insults  offered  to  the  Holy  Sacrament ;  that 
missions  should  be  sent  over  the  land  to  combat  the  pernicious 
and  heretical  doctrines  associated  with  the  late  outbreak, 
and  that  the  bishops  should  relegate  to  monasteries  of  the 
strictest  observance  the  priests  who  had  acted  as  the  agents 

*  Historia  de  la  vida  de  Fernando  VII.,  1843,  iiL  153. 
f  Dccratot  del  Rey  Fernando,  vU.  45. 
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of  »n  lni[^Dsfftctioii,*  Thus  the  war  of  revenge  was  openly" 
declared  apunst  the  defeated  party.  It  was  in  vain  thatS 
Angouitme  indignantly  reproached  the  King,  and  that  the^ 
ambassadors  oi  the  three  Eastern  Courts  pressed  him  to  draw — 
up  at  least  somci  kind  of  amneaty.  Ferdinand  travelled  slowly  ~~ 
towards  Madrid,  saying  that  he  could  take  no  such  step  until 
he  reached  the  capital.  On  the  jlh  of  November,  Riepi  was 
hanged.  Thocsands  of  persons  were  *hrown  into  prison, 
or  compelled  to  flj'  from  the  country,  except  where  order 
was  preserved  by  the  French,  life  and  property  were  at  the 
mercy  of  royalisi  mobs  and  the  priests  who  led  them ;  and 
although  the  influence  of  the  Russian  statesman  Po»io  di 
Borgo  at  length  brought  a  respectable  Ministiy  into  office, 
this  only  roused  the  fury  oE  the  clerical  party,  and  led  to 
a  cry  fiK  the  deposition  of  the  King,  and  for  the  elevation 
of  his  more  fan.itical  brother,  Don  Carlos,  to  the  throne. 
Military  commissions  were  instituted  at  the  beginning  of  1824 
for  the  trial  of  accused  persons,  and  a  pretended  amitesty, 
publi^ed  six  months  later,  included  in  its  fifteen  classes  Of 
exception  the  participators  in  almost  every  act  of  the  revolu- 
tion. Ordinance  followed  upon  ordinance,  multiplying  th« 
acts  punishable  with  death,  and  exterminating  the  literalore 
which  was  belie\'ed  to  be  the  source  of  all  religious  and  social 
heterodoxy.  Every  movement  of  life  was  watched  by  tha 
police;  every  expression  of  political  opinion  was  made  high 
treason.  Young  men  were  shot  for  being  freemasons ;  women 
were  sent  to  prison  for  ten  years  for  possessing  a  portrait 
of  Riego.  The  relation  of  the  restored  Government  to  its 
subjects  was  in  fact  that  which  belonged  to  a  state  of  civil 
war.  Insurrections  arose  among  the  fanatics  who  were  now 
taking  the  name  of  the  Carlist  or  Apostolic  party,  as  well  as 
among  a  despairing  remnant  of  the  Constitutionalists.    After 
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a  feeble  outbreak  of  the  latter  at  Tarifa,  a  hundred  and  twelve 
persons  were  put  to  death  by  the  military  commissions  within 
eighteen  da3r8.*  It  was  not  until  the  summer  of  1825  that  tlie 
jurisdiction  of  these  tribunals  and  the  Reign  of  Terror  ended. 
France  had  won  a  cheap  and  inglorious  victory :  the  three 
Eastern  Courts  had  seen  their  principle  of  absolutism  triumph 
at  the  cost  of  everything  that  makes  government  morally 
better  than  anarchy.  One  consolation  remained  for  those 
who  felt  that  there  was  little  hope  for  freedom  on  the  Conti- 
nent of  Europe.  The  crusade  against  Spanish 
hberty  had  put  an  end  for  ever  to  the  possibility    England  pro- 

f         •    •    .  A      e   r*  'i-*  •         'iL         nib. Is  the  cnn« 

of  a  jomt  conquest  of  Spanish  Amenca  in  the  <]uest  or  Span- 
interest  of  despotism.  The  attitude  of  England  f^j^^cITotIu'^ 
was  no  longer  what  it  had  been  in  1818.  When  aiUes. 
the  Czar  had  proposed  at  the  Congress  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  that  the  allied  monarchs  sliould  suppress  the 
repubUcan  principle  beyond  the  seas,  Castlereagh  had  only 
stated  that  England  could  bear  no  part  in  such  an  enterprise  ; 
lie  had  not  said  that  England  would  effectually  prevent 
others  from  attempting  it.  This  was  the  resolution  by  which 
banning,  isolated  and  baffled  by  the  conspiracy  of  Verona, 
jroved  that  England  could  still  do  something  to  protect  its 
>wn  interest  and  the  interests  of  mankind  against  a  league  of 
lutocrats.  There  is  indeed  little  doubt  that  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Spanish  colonies  would  have  been  recognised  by 
Sreat  Britain  soon  after  the  war  of  1823,  whoever  might  have 
>een  our  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs ;  but  this  recognition 
vas  a  different  matter  in  the  hands  of  Canning  from  what  it 
%rould  have  been  in  the  hands  of  his  predecessor.  The 
jontrast  between  the  two  men  was  one  of  spirit  rather  than  of 
ivowed  rules  of  action.  Where  Castlereagh  offered  apologies 
o    the   Continental  sovereigns,   Canning  uttered  defiance.f 

•  Revolution  d'E«pagne,  examen  critique  (Paris,  1836),  p.  151  ;  from  the  lists  in 
he  Gaceta  de  Madrid.  The  Gaceta  for  these  years  is  wanting  <rom  the  copy  in  the 
Iritish  Museum ;  and  in  the  large  collection  in  that  library  of  histtorical  and 
ertodical  literature  relating  to  Spam  I  can  find  no  first-hand  authorities  for  the 
udicial  murders  of  these  years.  Nothing  relating  to  the  subject  was  permitted  to 
«  fyrinted  in  Spain  for  many  years  afterwards.  The  work  cited  in  this  note,  though 
«annR  a  French  title,  and  published  at  Paris  in  1836,  was  in  fact  a  Spanish  book 
PTtttcn  in  1824.  The  critical  inquiry  which  has  substantiated  many  of  the  worst 
-aditioos  of  the  French  Reign  of  Terror  from  local  records  still  remains  to  be  under- 
^ken  for  this  period  of  Spanish  hbtory. 

t  See  e.g.,  Stapletoo,  Canning  and  his  Times,  p.  378.    Wellington  often  suggested 
bac  use  of  Utt  peren^ory  language.     Despatches,  i.  134,  zS^     MeUeraich  wrote  as 
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The  treaties  of  1S15,  which  coiiDected  EnglaTid  so  closely 
with  tbe  foreign  courts,  were  no  work  of  his ;  though  he 
Bought  not  to  repudiate  them,  he  delighted  to  show  that  in 
spite  of  them  England  has  stitl  its  owa  policy,  its  own 
sympathies,  its  own  traditions.  In  face  of  the  council  of  kings 
and  itt-  assumption  of  universal  jurisdiction,  he  publicly 
described  himself  as  an  enthusiast  for  the  independence  of 
nations.  If  others  saw  little  evidence  that  France  intended  to 
recompense  itself  for  its  services  to  Ferdinand  by  appropri- 
ating some  of  bis  rebellious  colonies,  Canning  wasquick  to  lay 
hold  of  every  suspicious  circumstance.  At  the  beginning  of 
tbe  war  of  1823  be  gave  a  formal  warning  to  the  ambassador 
of  Louis  XVIII.  that  France  would  not  be  permitted  to 
bring  any  of  these  pro\inces  under  its  dominion,  whether  br 
conque&t  or  cession.*  When  the  war  was  over,  he  rejected 
the  invitation  of  Ferdinand's  Government  to  take  part  in  a 
conference  at  Paris,  where  the  affairs  of  South  America  were 
to  be  laid  before  the  Allied  Powers.f  What  these  Powen 
might  or  might  not  think  on  the  subject  of  America  was  no* 
a  matter  of  indifference,  for  the  policy  of  England  was  fixed, 
and  it  was  useless  to  debate  upon  a  conclusion  that  could 
not  be  altered,  British  consular  agents  were  appointed  in 
most  of  the  colonies  before  the  close  of  the  year  1823;  and 
after  some  interval  the  independence  of  Bueno» 
Enniand  Ayres,  Colombia,   and    Mexico    were    formally 

i^dtl^ndcnce  recognised  by  the  conclusion  of  commercial 
tgjjtr"'™"""  treafies.  "  I  called  the  New  World  into  exist- 
ence," cried  Canning,  when  reproached  with  per-  — 
mitting  the  French  occupation  of  Spain,  "  in  order  to  redress  ■* 
the  balance  of  the  Old."  The  boast,  famous  in  our  Parlia-  — 
mentary  history,  has  left  an  erronous  impression  of  the  part  - 
really  played  by  Canning  at  this  crisis.  He  did  not  call  the  ^ 
New  World  into  existence ;  he  did  not  even  assist  it  in  winning  "3 
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bidependence,  as  France  had  assisted  the  United  States  fihy 
years  before  ;  but  when  this  independence  had  been  won,  he 
threw  over  it  the  aegis  of  Great  Britain,  declaring  that  no 
other  European  Power  should  reimpose  the  yoke  which  Spain 
had  not  been  able  to  maintain. 

The  overthrow  of  the  Spanish  Constitution  by  foreign 

arms  led  to  a  series  of  events  in   Portugal  which  forced 

England  to  a  more  direct  intervention  in  the 

Peninsula  than  had  yet  been    necessary,  and      pSuIiy 

heightened    the  conflict    that   had   sprung    up 

between  its  policy  and  that  of  Continental  absolutism.    The 

same  parties  and  the  same  passions,  political  and  religious, 

existed  in   Portugal  as  in  Spain,  and  the  enemies  of  the 

Constitution  found  the  same  support  at  foreign  Courts.    The 

King  of  Portugal,  John  VI.,  was  a  weak  but  not  ill-meaning 

man ;  his  wife,  who  was  a  sister  of  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  and 

his  son   Don    Miguel  were    the    chiefs    of   the    conspiracy 

against  the  Cortes.    In  June,  1823,  a  military  revolt,  arranged 

by  Miguel,  brought  the  existing  form  of  government  to  an 

end :  the    King   promised,    however,    when    dissolving    the 

lortes,  that  a  Constitution  should  be  bestowed  by  himself 

ipon  Portugal;  and  he  seems  to  have  intended  to  keep  his 

•ord.    The    ambassadors    of    France    and    Austria    were, 

Dwever,  busy  in  throwing  hindrances  in  the  way,  and  Don 

iguel  prepared  to  use  violence  to  prevent  his  father  from 

iking  any  concession  to  the  Liberals.     King  John,  in  fear 

his  life,  applied  to  England  for  troops ;  Canning  declined 

land  soldiers  at  Lisbon,  but  sent  a  squadron,  with  orders 

;ive  the  King  protection.    The  winter  of  1823  was  passed 

ntrigues;  in   May,   1824,  Miguel   arrested  the   Ministers 

surrounded  the  King's  palace  with  troops.     After  several 

of  confusion  King  John  made  his  escape  to  the  British 

;,  and  Miguel,  who  was  alternately  cowardly  and  auda- 

,  then  made  his  submission,  and  was  ordered  to  leave  the 

ry.     King  John  died  in   the  spring    of    1826    without 

%  granted  a  Constitution.     Pedro,  his  eldest  son,  had 

y  been  made  Emperor  of  Brazil  ;  and,  as  it  was  im- 

le  that  Portugal  and  Brazil  could   again 

ted,  it  was  arranged  that  Pedro's  daugh-    ^r'km'ild  b?° 

\en  of  sufficient  age,  should   marry  her     g /°'  ^*^* 

iguel,  and  so  save  Portugal  from  the  dan- 

V  contested  succession.    Before  renouncing  the  crown 
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of  Portugal,  Pedro  granted  a  Constitution  to  that  counirj'.  A 
Regency  had  already  been  appointed  by  King  Joha.  in  wtob 
neither  Ihe  Queen-dowager  nor  Miguel  was  included. 

Miguel  had  gone  to  Vienna.  Although  a  sort  of  CalitMH 
in  character  and  understanding,  this  Prince  met  «iih  tlie 
welcome  dtie  to  a  kinEmao  of  the  Imperial  house,  and  to  t 
representative  of  the  good  cause  of  absolulism.  He  "^ 
received  by  Mettemich  with  im-ni  interest,  and  his  (ortnnes 
■were  taken  under  the  pri  of  the  Austrian  Court.   In 

due  time,  it  was  hoped  th  ;e  and  ignorant  cburl  woulil 

do  yeoman's  service  to  Ai  principles  in  the  Peninsul*. 

Bui  the  Regency  and  the  uc~  institution  of  Portugal  bad 
not  to  wait  for  the  tardy  o:        tion  of  Mettemicb's  covsit 

hostility,  The  s  ry  who  had  risen  st  Migud's 
DwRKuior  bidding  in  iSa;  'proclaimed  him  King. ud 
Hldi^iT,  i«)&.     deserted  to  Sp  fiojl.     \\'iibin  the  Spani^ 

trontitr    they    wcic    received    by    Ferdinand'* 
representatives  with  open  arms.    The  demands  made  by  the 
Portuguese   ambassador  at   Madrid  foe   their  dispersion  and 
for  the  surrender  of  their  weapons  were  evaded.     The  cans* 
of  these  armed  bands  on  the  frontier  became  the  cause  of  tb° 
Clerical  and  Ultra- Royalist  party  over  all  Europe.    Mod*' 
was   sent  to  them   from   France  and   Austria.      They  w*^ 
joined   by  troops  of  Spanish  Carlists  or  ApostoUcals ;   tb*^ 
were   fed,   clothed,   and    organised,   if   not   by    the   Span*** 
Go^'ernment  itself,  at  least  by  those  over  whose  action  *** 
Spanish    Governnnent  exercised  control.*     Thus  raised 
considerable    military   strength,   they   made   incursions  it* 

Portugal,  and  at  last  attempted  a  reguX  ^ 
ibTdi-Tr™"'  invasion.  The  Regency  of  Lisbon,  justly  tre^^, 
^•lucic  ing  these  outrages  as  the  act  of  the  Spani.^^ 

Government,  and  appealing  to  the  treati^* 
which  bound  Great  Britain  to  defend  Portugal  against  forei^^ 
attack,  demanded  the  assistance  of  this  country.  More  w^^ 
invched  in  the  action  taken  by  Canning  than  a  possib  ^ 
contest  with  Spain  ;  the  seriousness  of  the  danger  lay  in  tt^ 
tact  that  Spain  was  still  occupied  by  French  armies,  and  th^^ 
a  war  with  Spain  mii;ht,  and  probably  would,  involve  a  -v^^ 
with  France,  if  not  with  other  Continental  Powers.  But  tb^ 
English  Ministry  waited  only  for  the  confirmation  of  tl^* 
iJleged  facts  by  their  own  ambassador.    The  treaty-rights  ^^ 

*  FuJ  .Hi>t,  i»h  Dk.,  i«a6. 
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ortogal  were  undoubted ;  the  temper  of  the  English  Parlia- 
lent  and  nation,  strained  to  the  utmost  by  the  events  of  the 
A  three  years,  was  such  that  a  war  against  Ferdinand  and 
gainst  the  destroyers  of  Spanish  liberty  would  have  caused 
ore  rejoicing  than  alarm.  Nine  days  after  the  formal 
smand  of  the  Portuguese  arrived,  four  days  after  their 
)mplaint  was  substantiated  by  the  report  of  our  ambassador, 
anning  announced  to  the  House  of  Commons 
lat  British  troops  were  actually  on  the  way  to  uSSpTfo  **"*** 
isbon.  In  words  that  alarmed  many  of  his  ^g"?*"'  ^**^» 
vn  party,  and  roused  the  bitter  indignation  of 
/ery  Continental  Court,  Canning  warned  those  whose  acts 
ireatened  to  force  England  into  war,  that  the  war,  if  war 
:x>se,  would  be  a  war  of  opinion,  and  that  England,  however 
unestly  she  might  endeavour  to  avoid  it,  could  not  avoid 
seing  ranked  under  her  banner  all  the  restless  and  dis- 
mtented  of  any  nation  with  which  she  might  come  into 
inflict.  As  for  the  Portuguese  Constitution  which  formed 
le  real  object  of  the  Spanish  attack,  it  had  not,  Canning 
dd,  been  given  at  the  instance  of  Great  Britain,  but  he 
rayed  that  Heaven  might  prosper  it.  It  was  impossible  to 
Dubt  that  a  Minister  who  spoke  thus,  and  who,  even  under 
q>ressions  of  regret,  hinted  at  any  alliance  with  the  revolu- 
onary  elements  in  France  and  Spain,  was  formidably  in 
umest.  The  words  and  the  action  of  Canning  produced 
le  effect  which  he  desired.  The  Government  of  Ferdinand 
iscovered  the  means  of  checking  the  activity  of  the  Apostol- 
als :  the  presence  of  the  British  troops  at  Lisbon  enabled 
le  Portuguese  Regency  to  throw  all  its  forces  upon  tUe 
ivaders  and  to  drive  them  from  the  country.  They  were 
isbanded  when  they  re-crossed  the  Spanish  frontier;  the 
rench  Court  loudly  condemned  their  immoral  enterprise ; 
ad  the  Constitution  of  Portugal  seemed,  at  least  for  the 
loment,  to  have  triumphed  over  its  open  and  its  secret 
nemies. 

The  tone  of  the  English  Government  had  indeed  changed 
ince  the  time  when  Metternich  could  express  a  public  hope 
lat  the  three  Eastern  Powers  would  have  the 
kpproval  of  this  country  in  their  attack  upon  the      "^  camjing***^ 
Constitution  of  Naples.   In  1820  such  a  profession 
:night  perhaps  have  passed  for  a  mistake ;  in  1826  it  would 
tiave  been  a  palpable  absurdity.     Both  in  England  and  on 
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the  CoutlutEil  it  was  fdt  that  the  difference  between  the 
earlier  and  Iho  later  spiiit  of  our  policy  was  summed  up  ii) 
the   coDtras4    hetween  Canning  and    Casllereagh.     It  bu 
become   an    article    of   historical    faith    that    Castlereaeti'! 
melancholy  death  brought  one  period  of  onr  foreign  policy  W 
■  close  atid   inaugurated    another :  it  has    been  said  tli>' 
CaDDing  liberated  England  from  its  Continental  connwiona'. 
it   has   even   been   claimed    for   him   that   he  performed  i"' 
Europe   no   less   a   task   than   the   dissolution   of   the  Ho^y 
Alliaoce.*    The  figure  of  Canning  is  indeed  one  that  will  f"' 
ever  fil]  a  great  space  in   European  history ;    and  the  in'"' 
thst  is  known  of  the  opposition  which  he  encountered  b*'''' 
from  his  sovereign  and  from  his  great  rival  Wellington,  ^ 
greater  must  be  our  admiration  for  his  clear,  strong  ifl*"  ' 
and   for  the   conquering   force   of   his   character.      Bot      **       I 
legend  whirh  represents  English  policy  as  taking  an  a.**'*'      ^ 
lutely  new   departure   in    1822   does    nol  correspond   to       '^ 
truth  of  history.     Canning  was  a  member  of  the  Cat**'"'^ 
from  1816  to  1820 ;  it  is  a  poor  compliment  to  him  to  snpj^** 
that  he  either  exercised  no  influence  upon  hia  colleague^  "^ 
acquiesced  in  a  policy  of  which  he  disapproved ;    and       '"* 
history  of  the  Congress  of  Aix-Ia'Chapelle  proves  that      '"' 
counsels  had  even  at  thai  lime  gained  the  ascendant.    ""^^ 
admission  made  by  Castlereagh  in  1820,  after  Canning  S^™ 
left  the   Cabinet,  that   Austria,  as  a   neighbouring   and      *"' 
dangered  Stale,  had  a  right  to  suppress  the  revolutiow  ^^ 
constitution    of    Naples,    would    probably   not    have   gai*^™ 
Canning's   assent ;    in    all   other    points,   the   action   of    -^^ 
Government  at  Troppau  and  Laibach  might  have  been     *" 
own.      Canning   loved    to   speak    of    his   system   as   one 
neutrality,  and  of  non  interference  in  that  struggle  betw^^^ 
the  principles  of  despotism  and  of  democracy  which  seei*^^ 
to  be  spreading  over  Europe,     He  avowed  his  sympathy      *" 
Spain  as  the  object  of  an  unjust  and  unprovoked  war,  but 
most  solemnly  warned  the  Spaniards  not  to  expect  Engl-^  ^ 
assistance.      He  prayed  that   the  Constitution  of  Portu  ,^§ 
might   prosper,   but  he   oxpiessly  disclaimed   all   connect:^ "" 
with  its  origin,  and  defended   Portugal  not  because  it  wa^^  * 
Constitutional   State,  but    because    Ecigland    was    bound  ^ 

treaties  to  defend  it  against  foreign  invasion.    The  argunie^*^ 
gainst   intervention    on    behalf    of    Spain  which    Cann^*  "* 

•  Suplclun,  Uh  al  C^nuing,  I,  ,^4.    Mortinuu,  p.  1^ 
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I  to  the  English  sjrmpathisers  with  that  country 
ve  been  ottered  by  Castlereagh;  the  denial  of  the 
'oreign  Powers  to  attack  the  Spanish  Constitution, 
ch  Castlereagh  headed  his  own  instructions  for 
night  have  been  written  by  Canning, 
tatements  that  Canning  withdrew  England  from  the 
tal  system,  and  that  he  dissolved  the  Holy  Alliance, 
e  accepted  without  large  correction, 
eral  relations  existing  between  the  CanninR  and 
wers  were  based,  not  on  the  ridiculous  ioocert?*'*" 
lete  treaty  of  Holy  Alliance,  but  on  the 
:h  were  signed  at  the  Conference  of  Aix-la-Chapelle. 
of  these  was  the  secret  Quadruple  Treaty  which 
ngland  and  the  three  Eastern  Powers  to  attack 
1  case  a  revolution  in  that  country  should  endanger 
of  Europe ;  the  second  was  the  general  declaration 
five  Powers  that  they  would  act  in  amity  and  take 
ith  one  another.  From  the  first  of  these  alliances 
certainly  did  not  withdraw  England.  He  would 
lave  done  so  in  1823  if  the  Quadruple  Treaty  had 
Qgland  to  maintain  the  House  of  Bourbon  on  the 
lirone ;  but  it  had  been  expressly  stated  that  the 
1  of  the  Bourbons  would  not  necessarily  and  in 
considered  by  England  as  endangering  the  peace 
J.  This  treaty  remained  in  full  force  up  to  Canning's 
id  if  a  revolutionary  army  had  marched  from  Paris 
iverp,  he  would  certainly  have  claimed  the  assistance 
ree  Eastern  Powers.  With  respect  to  the  general 
f  Europe,  established  or  confirmed  by  the  declara- 
x-la-Chapelle,  this  bad  always  been  one  of  varying 
d  soUdity.  Both  France  and  England  had  held 
s  aloof  at  Troppau.  The  federative  action  was 
and  most  mischievous  not  before  but  after  the 
Castlereagh,  and  in  the  period  that  followed  the 
of  Verona;  for  though  the  war  against  Spain  was 
I  by  France  alone,  the  three  Eastern  Powers  had 
made  themselves  responsible  for  the  success  of  the 
!,  and  it  was  the  influence  of  their  ambassadors 
md  Madrid  which  prevented  any  restrictions  from 
osed  upon  Ferdinand's  restored  sovereignty. 
ag  is  invested  with  a  spurious  glory  when  it  is  said 
«tion  in  Spain  and  in  Portugal  broke  up  the  league 
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ci  the  CoBtioeotal  Courts*  Canning  indeed  shaped  the  policy 
of  oor  own  coontry  with  equal  independence  and  wisdom, 
hot  the  poUtical  centre  of  Europe  was  at  this  time  not  London 
but  ViMina.  The  keystone  of  the  European  fabric  was  the 
union  of  Austria  and  Russia,  and  this  union  was  endangered, 
not  by  anything  that  could  take  place  in  the  Spanish 
Peottnsnla,  but  by  the  conflicting  interests  of  these  two  great 
States  in  regard  to  the  Ottoman  Empire.  From  the  moment 
when  the  Treaty  of  Paris  was  signed,  every  Au^trian  poli- 
tician fixed  his  gaze  upon  the  roads  leading  to  the  Lower 
Danube,  and  anxiously  noted  the  signs  of  coming  war,  or 
of  continued  peace,  between  Russia  and  the  Porte.*  It  was 
the  triumph  of  Mettemich  to  have  diverted  the  Czar*s  thoughts 
duxiag  the  succeeding  years  from  his  grievances  against 
Turkey,  and  to  have  baffled  the  Russian  diplomatists  and 
generals  who,  like  Capodistrias,  sought  to  spur  on  their 
master  to  enterprises  of  Eastern  conquest.  At  the  Congress 
of  Verona  the  shifting  and  incoherent  manoeuvres  of  Austrian 
statecraft  can  indeed  only  be  understood  on  the  supposition 
that  Mettemich  was  thinking  all  the  time  less  of  Spain  than 
oi  Turkey,  and  struggling  at  whatever  cost  to  maintain  that 
personal  influence  over  Alexander  which  had  hitherto  pre- 
vented the  outbreak  of  war  in  the  East.  But  the  antagonism 
so  long  suppressed  broke  out  at  last.  The  progress  of  the 
Greek  insurrection  brought  Austria  and  Russia  not  indeed 
iato  war,  but  into  the  most  embittered  hostility  with  one 
another.  It  was  on  this  rock  that  the  ungainly  craft  which 
men  called  the  Holy  Alliance  at  length  struck  and  went 
to  pieces.  Canning  played  his  part  well  in  the  question  of  the 
Eaet,  h}ii  he  did  not  create  this  question.  There  were  forces 
at  work  which,  without  his  intervention,  would  probably  have 
made  an  end  of  the  despotic  amities  of  1815.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  the  title  of  a  great  statesman  that  he  should 
have  caMed  into  being  the  elements  which  make  a  new 
political  order  possible ;  it  is  sufficient  praise  that  he  should 
have  kaowm  how  to  turn  them  to  account. 

*  Genu.  Nachlasse  (Omco),  U.  165. 
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Of  the  Christian  races  which  at  the  beginning  of  the  third 
decade  of  this  century  peopled  the  European  provinces  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  the  Greek  was  that  which  had  been  leaist 
visibly  affected  by  the  political    and    military 
events  of  the  Napoleonic  age.     Servia,  after  a    Greece  m  the 
long  struggle,  had  in  the  year  1817  gained  local    agelT****"*^ 
autonomy    under    its    own    princes,    although 
Turkish    troops    still    garrisoned    its    fortresses,    and    the 
sovereignty  of  the  Sultan  was  acknowledged  by  the  pa3rment 
of  tribute.    The  Romanic  districts,  Wallachia  and  Moldavia, 
which,   in  the  famor.s    interview   of   Tilsit,   Napoleon    had 
bidden  the  Czar  to  make  his  own,  were  restored  by  Russia 
to  the  Porte  in  the  Treaty  of  Bucharest  in  1812,  but  under 
conditions  which  virtually  established  a  Russian  protectorate. 
Greece,  with  the  exception  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  had  neither 
been  the  scene  of  any  military  operations,  nor  formed  the 
subject  of  any  treaty.    Yet  the  age  of  the  French  Revolution 
and  of  the  Napoleonic  wars  had  silently  wrought  in  the  Greek 
nation  the  last  of  a  great  series  of  changes  which  fitted  it  to 
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take  its  place  among  the  free  peoples  of  Europe.    The  signs 

were  there  from  which  those  who  could   read  the  future 

might    have    gathered    that    the    political    resurrection    of 

Greece  was  near  at  hand.     There  were  some  who,  with 

equal  insight  and  patriotism,  sought  during  this  period  to 

lay  the  intellectual  foundation  for  that  national  independence 

which  they  foresaw  that  their  children  would  win  with  the 

sword. 

The  forward  movenlent  of  the  Greek  nation  may  be  said, 

in  general  terms,  to  have  become  visible  during  the  first  half 

of  the  eighteenth  century.     Serfage  had  then 

Greece  in  the      disappeared;    the  peasant  was  either    a    free- 
eighteenth  ,     ,j  *"  .  '^  .  A   •      I  •    J   r 
century.            holder,  or  a  farmer  paying  a  rent  in  kind  for 

his  land.  In  the  gradual  and  unobserved  eman- 
cipation of  the  labouring  class  the  first  condition  of  national 
revival  had  already  been  fulfilled.  The  peasantry  had  been 
formed  which,  when  the  conflict  with  the  Turk  broke  out, 
bore  the  brunt  of  the  long  struggle.  In  comparison  with 
the  Prussian  serf,  the  Greek  cultivator  at  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century  was  an  independent  man:  in  com- 
parison with  the  English  labourer,  he  was  well  fed  and  well 
housed.  The  evils  to  which  the  Greek  population  was 
exposed,  wherever  Greeks  and  Turks  lived  together,  were 
those  which  brutalised  or  degraded  the  Christian  races  in 
every  Ottoman  province.  There  was  no  redress  for  injury 
inflicted  by  a  Mohammedan  oflicial  or  neighbour.  If  a 
wealthy  Turk  murdered  a  Greek  in  the  fields,  burnt  down 
his  house,  and  outraged  his  family,  there  was  no  court  where 
the  offender  could  be  brou;?ht  to  justice.  The  term  by  which 
the  Turk  described  his  Christian  neighbour  was  "our  rayah,** 
that  is,  "our  subject.**  A  Mohammedan  landowner  nnight 
terrorise  the  entire  population  around  him,  carry  off  the 
women,  flog  and  imprison  the  men,  and  yet  feel  that  he  had 
cbmmitted  no  offence  against  the  law;  for  no  law  existed 
but  the  Koran,  and  no  Turkish  court  of  justice  but  that 
of  the  Kadi,  where  the  complaint  of  the  Christian  passed  for 
nothing. 

•  This  was  the  monstrous  relation  that  existed  between  the 
dominant  and  the  subject  nationalities,  not  in  Greece  only, 
but  in  every  part  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  where  Mohamme- 
dans and  Christians  inhabited  the  same  districts.  The  second 
great  and  general  evil  was  the  extortion  practised  by  the 
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tax-gatherers,  and  this  fell  upon  the  poorer  Mohammedans 

equally  with  the  Christians,  except  in  regard  to  the  poll-tax, 

or   haratsch,  the  hadge  of  servitude,  which  was  levied  on 

Christians  alone.      All  land  paid  tithe  to   the  State  ;  and 

until  the  tax-gatherer  had  paid  his  visit  it  was  not  permitted 

to   the  peasant  to  cut  the  ripe  crop.    This  rule  enabled  the 

tax-gatherer,   whether  a   Mohammedan   or  a    Christian,   to 

inflict   ruin  upon  those  who  did  not  bribe  himself  or  his 

masters  ;  for  by  merely  postponing  his  visit  he  could  destroy 

the   value  of  the  harvest.     Round  this  central  institution  of 

tyranny  and  waste,  there  gathered,  except  in  the  districts 

protected  by  municipal  privileges,  every  form  of  corruption 

natural  to  a  society  where  the  State  heard  no  appeals,  and 

made  no  inquiry  into  the  processes  employed  by  those  to 

whom  it  sold  the  taxes.    What  was  possible  in  the  way  of 

extortion  was  best  seen  in    the  phenomenon  of    well-built 

villages  being  left  tenantless,   and  the   population  of    rich 

districts  dying  out  in  a  time  of  peace,  without  pestilence, 

without  insurrection,  without  any  greater  wrong  on  the  part 

of  the   Sultan's  government  than   that   normal  indifference 

which  permitted  the  existence  of  a  community  to  depend  upon 

the  moderation  or  the  caprice  of  the  individual  possessors  of 

force. 

Such  was  the  framework,  or,  as  it  may  be  said,  the 
common-law  of  the  mixed  Turkish  and  Christian  society  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire.  On  this  background  we  have  now  to 
trace  the  social  and  political  features  which  stood  out  in 
Greek  life,  which  preserved  the  race  from  losing  its  separate 
nationahty,  and  which  made  the  ultimate  recovery  of  its  inde- 
pendence possible.  In  the  first  outburst  of  sympathy  and 
delight  with  which  every  generous  heart  in 
western  Europe  hailed  the  standard  of  Hellenic  m^crn°Gre€ce 
freedom  upraised  in  1821,  the  twenty  centuries  ^jy^antinc.  not 
which  separated  the  Greece  of  literature  from 
the  Greece  of  to-day  were  strangely  forgotten.  The  imagina- 
tion went  straight  back  to  Socrates  and  Leonidas,  and 
pictured  in  the  islander  or  the  hillsman  who  rose  against 
Mahmud  II.  the  counterpart  of  those  glorious  beings  who 
gave  to  Europe  the  ideals  of  intellectual  energy,  of  plastic 
beauty,  and  of  poetic  truth.  The  illusion  was  a  happy  one, 
if  it  excited  on  behalf  of  a  brave  people  an  interest  which 
Servia  or  Montenegro  might  have  failed  to  gain ;  but  it  led 
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loare-action  when  disappointiiipnts  came  ;  it  gave  inoriliiiat^  • 
importaDce  to  the  question  of  (he  physical  descent  of  the 
Greeks;  anil  it  produced  a  false  impression  of  the  causes 
which  had  led  up  lo  the  war  of  independence,  and  of  tht- 
qualities,  the  hahits,  the  bonds  of  uaioa,  which  exercised  tlie 
greatest  power  o^■e^  the  nation.  These  were,  to  a  great  e»teni. 
tinlike  anything  existing  in  the  ancient  world ;  they  had 
originated  in  Byzantine,  not  ir  —  issic  Greece  ;  and  where 
the  scenes  of  old  Hellenic  hist  appeared  to  be  repeating 
themselves,  it  was  dne  more  t  ue  continuinK  influeocc  of 
the  same  seas  and  the  same  maii..<'Uns  than  to  the  survivsl  of 
any  political  fragments  of  the  '       .    The  Greek  population 

had   received   a  sti  Slavonic  infusion  many 

Slavonic  and  centiirics  before,  more  recently,  AlbanLin 
■iciiKnii.         settlers  had  expelled  the  iniubitants  Irom  certain 

districts  both  in  the  mainland  and  in  tlie  Morea. 
Attica.  BiEotia.  Corinth,  and  .Vrj^nlts  were  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  of  independence  peopled  in  the  maia  b]r  a  race  of 
Albanian  descent,  who  still  used,  along  with  some  Greek,  the 
Albanian  language.*  The  sense  of  a  separate  nationality 
was,  however,  weak  among  these  settlers,  who,  unlike  some 
small  Albanian  communities  in  the  west  of  the  Moraa,  wen 
Christians,  not  Mohammedans,  Neighbourhood,  commenx, 
identity  of  religion  and  similarity  of  local  institntioDS  were 
turning  these  Albanians  into  Greeks  ;  and  no  commmiity  oi 
pure  Hellenic  descent  played  a  greater  part  in  the  natioBal 
war,  or  exhibited  more  of  the  maritime  energy  and  daring 
which  we  associate  peculiarly  with  the  Hellenic  aame,  than 
the  islanders  of  Hydra  and  Spetza,  who  had  crossed  from  the 
Albanian  parts  of  the  Morea  and  taken  possesBtoa  of  these 
desert  rocks  not  a  hundred  years  before.  The  same  phenom- 
enon of  an  assimilation  of  Greeks  and  Albanians  was  seen  in 
southern  Epirus,  the  border-ground  between  the  two  races. 
The  Suliotes,  Albanian  mountaineers,  whose  military  exploits 

*  About  the  ]-ear  iBjoIhe  thfnry  wai  starlad  by  Fatlmcnyer,  ■  T)iiiliiii  ,i,ifci. 
Ihil  the  nicdim  Grnk.'  ucrr  l),<;  dcvcndanU  of  Slavunic  inoadcn,  irilh  acvcdv  i 
drop  oi  Greet:  blood  in  iheir  vein*.  FallmerayeT  wa^  brliTVed  by  binK  fouj 
Achokrs  to  have  proved  tTiAt  The  old  Gteek  tux  had  utierlj  peflihed-  Mi>K  jTceql 
inqiiirwt  have  dinctediled  both  Fallmerayer  And  hii  autliDritiei.  mnd  Bnd  toeutUlilk 
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fonn  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  chapters  in  history, 
showed  signs  of  Greek  influences  before  the  Greek  war  of 
independence  began,  and  in  this  war  they  made  no  distinction 
between  the  Greek  cause  and  their  own.  Even  the  rule  of 
the  ferocioas  Ali  Pasha  at  Janina  had  been  favourable  to  the 
extension  of  Greek  civilisation  in  Epirus.  Under  this 
Mohammedan  tyrant  Janina  contained  more  schools  than 
Athens.  The  Greek  population  of  the  district  increased ; 
and  in  the  sense  of  a  common  religious  antagonism  to  the 
Mohammedan,  the  Greek  and  the  Albanian  Christians  in 
Epirus  forgot  their  difference  of  race. 

The  central  element  in  modem  Greek  life  was  the  religious 
profession  of  the  Orthodox  Eastern  Church.    Where,  as  in 
parts  of  Crete,  the  Greek  adopted  Mohammed- 
anism, all  the  other  elements  of  his  nationality     ^,Sch!^ 
together  did  not  prevent  him  from  amalgam- 
ating with  the  Turk.     The  sound  and  popular   forces  of 
the  Church  belonged  to  the  lower  clergy,  who,  unlike  the 
priests  of  the  Roman  Church,  were  married  and 
shared  the  life  of  the  people.     If  ignorant  and     Lower  derxy. 
bigoted,  they  were  nevertheless  the  real  guardians 
of  national  spirit;    and   if  their  creed  was    a   superstition 
rather  than  a  religion,  it  at  least  kept  the  Greeks  in  a  whole- 
some antagonism  to  the  superstition  of  their  masters.    The 
higher  clergy  stood  in  many  respects  in  a  different  position. 
The   Patriarch  of  Constantinople  was  a  great 
officer  of  the  Porte.     His  dignities  and  his  civil    The  Patriarch 
jurisdiction  had  been  restored  and  even  enlarged    fuactioMiry. 
by  the  Mohammedan  conquerors  of  the  Greek 
Empire,  with  the  express  object  of  employing  the  Church  as  a 
means  of  securing  obedience  to  themselves :  and  it  was  quite 
in  keeping  with  the  history  of  this  great  office  that,  when  the 
Greek  national  insurrection  at  last  broke  out,  the  Patriarch 
Gregorius  IV.  should  have  consented,  though  unwillingly,  to 
launch  the  curse  of  the  Church  against  it.    The  Patriarch 
gained  his  office  by  purchase,  or  through  intrigues  at  the 
Divan;  he  paid  an  enormous  annual  backsheesh  for  it;  ard 
he  was  liable  to  be  murdered  or  deposed   as  soon  as  his 
Mussulman  patrons  lost  favour  with  the  Sultan,  or  a  higher 
bid  was  made  for  his  office  by  a  rival  ecclesiastic.    To  satisfy 
^  claims  of  the  Palace  the  Patriarch  was  compelled  to  be  an 
extortioner  himself.    The  bishoprics  in  their  turn  were  sold 
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The  condition  of  the  Greeks  livi 
now  forms  the  Hellenic  Kingdom  anc 
exhibited  strong  local  contrasts.  It 
to  all  that,  while  the  Turk  held  the 
hand,  the  details  of  local  administratic 
left  to  the  inhabitants,  the  Turk  carin 
matters  so  long  as  the  due  amount  of  ta 

due  supply  of  sailors  provi 
omnSii™.      licit  of  taxes  among  ho 
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from  which  several  types  of  municipal 
them  of  great  importance  in  the  histor> 
developed.    In  the  Paschalik  of  the  ) 

usually  farmed  by  the  Vi 
The  Mom,        Turkish  governors  of  the  t 

into  which  the  Morea  was  ' 
village  or  township  the  inhabitants  < 
Proestoi,  who,  besides  collecting  the  »-- 
affairs  of  their  "•■— 
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Greek  aristocracy.  They  were  indeed  an  aristocracy  of  no 
very  noble  kind.  Agents  of  a  t3rrannical  master,  they  shared 
the  vices  of  the  tyrant  and  of  the  slave.  Often  farmers  of  the 
taxes  themselves,  obsequious  and  intriguing  in  the  palace  of 
the  Pasha  at  Tripolitza,  grasping  and  despotic  in  their  native 
districts,  they  were  described  as  a  species  of  Christian  Turk. 
But  whatever  their  vices,  they  saved  the  Greeks  from  being 
left  without  leaders.  They  formed  a  class  accustomed  to  act 
in  common,  conversant  with  details  of  administration,  and 
especially  with  the  machinery  for  collecting  and  distributing 
supplies.  It  was  this  financial  experience  of  the  Primates  of 
the  Morea  which  gave  to  the  rebellion  of  the  Greeks  what 
little  unity  of  organisation  it  exhibited  in  its  earliest  stage. 

On  the  north  of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth  the  features  of  the 
communal  system  were  less  distinct  than  in  the  Morea. 
There  was,  however,  in  the  mountain -country  of  iEtolia  and 
Pindus  a  rough  military  organisation  which  had 

J  .  •«•-»  •!•  !•       xt_        Northern 

done  great  service  to  Greece  m  keeping  alive  the    Greece.   The 
national  spirit  and  habits  of  personal  independ-    ^"j^^iJ®^*  *°** 
ence.      The  Turks  had  found    a    local    militia 
established  in  this  wild  region  at  the  time  of  their  conquest, 
and    had   not  interfered   with  it  for  some  centuries.      The 
Armatoli,  or  native  soldiery,  recruited  from  peasants,  shep- 
herds,  and   muleteers,   kept    Mohammedan    influences  at  a 
distance,  until,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  the  Sultans  made  it 
a  Axed  rule  of  policy  to  diminish  their  numbers  and  to  reduce 
the  power  of  their  captains.    Before  1820  the  Armatoli  had 
become  comparatively  few  and  weak ;  but  as  they  declined, 
bands  of  Klephts,  or  brigands,  grew  in  importance ;  and  the 
mountaineer  who  was  no  longer  allowed  to  practise  arms  as  a 
guardian  of  order,  enlisted  himself  among  the  robbers.     Like 
the  freebooters  of  our  own  northern  border,  these  brigands 
became   the  heroes  of  song.     Though  they  plundered   the 
Greek    as    well  as  the    Mohammedan,   the    national    spirit 
approved  their  exploits.     It  was,  no  doubt,  something,  that 
the  physical  energy  of  the  marauder   and  the  habit  of  en- 
countering danger  should  not  be  wholly  on  the  side  of  the 
Turk  and  the  Albanian.     But  the  influence  of  the  Klephts  in 
sustaining  Greek  nationality  has  been  overrated.    They  had 
but  recently  become  numerous,  and  the  earlier  organisation 
of  the  northern  Armatoli  was  that  to  which  the  sound  and 
vigorous  character  of  the  Greek  peasantry  in  these  regions, 
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^  the  supremacy  of  the  Turk  was  felt  onl; 

n  to  furnish  sailors  to  the  Ottoman  navy,  and 

a  tribute  of  about  ^loo  per  annum.     The 

se  three  islands  was  entirely  in  the  tiauda 

In  Chios,  though  a  considerable  Mussul- 

ion  exnited  by  the  side  of  the  Greek,  there  was 

t  peace   and  prosperity.     Each   island    bore   its 

g  social  character,  and  had  its  municipal  tnstitu- 

«  or  less  value.    The  Hydriote  was  quarrelsome, 

^  qtuck  to  use  the   knife,  but  outspoken,  honest  in 

tfi  an  excellent  sailor.     The  picture  of  Chian  life. 

as  drawn  even  ljy  those  who  have  judged  the 

Greeks  most  severely,  is  one  of  singular  beauty 

and   interest ;    the   picture    of    a   self-governing 

J  which  the   family  trained  the  citizen   in   its  own 

'  ipA  in  which,   while  commerce    enriched    all,   the 

_  ^  the  poor  within  their  homes  and  in  their  gardens 

if  by  the  practice  of  ao  art.     The  sldll  which  gave 
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ue  to  the  embroidery  and  to  the  dyee  of  Chios  was 
ied  by  tliose  who  aJso  worked  the  hand-loom  and 
.ted  the  mastic  and  the  rose.     The  taste   and  the 

of  man  requited  nature's  gifts  of  sky,  soUt  and  sea; 
1  the  pursuit  of  occupations  which  stimulated,  not 
led,  the  faculties  of  the  worker,  idleness  and  intemper- 
'ere  alike  unknown.*  How  bright  a  scene  of  indu^ry, 
compared  with  the  grime  and  squalor  of  the  English 
r-town,  where  the  human  and  the  inanimate  machine 
out  their  yearly  mountains  of  iron-ware  and  calico, 
er  that  the  employer  may  vie  with  his  neighbours  in 
s  ostentation,  and  the  workman  consume  his  millions 
nillions  in  drink. 
s  territory  where  the  Greeks  formed  the  great  majority 

population  included,  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the 
t  Hellenic  Kingdom,  the  islands  adjacent  to  the  coast 
a,  Minor,  Crete,  and  the  Chalddic  peninsula  in  Mace- 

But  the  activity  of  the  race  was  not 
5d  within  these  limits.    If  the  Greek  was    P«  Greeks 

nave  ecclest- 

ect  m  his -own  country,  he  was  master  a^ticaipowerin 
landsofsome  of  his  neighbours.  A  Greek  ^^SiiS?'^ 
exercise  power  over  other  Christian  sub- 
f  the  Porte  either  as  an  ecclesiastic,  or  as  the  delegate 
Sultan  in  certain  fixed  branches  of  the  administration, 
ithority  of  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  was  recog- 
over  the  whole  of  the  European  provinces  of  Turkey, 
Servia.  The  Bishops  in  all  these  provinces  were 
\\  the  services  of  the  Church  were  conducted  in  the 
tongue ;  the  revenues  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Church- 
and  the  fees  of  all  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  went  into 
pockets.  In  things  religious,  and  in  that  wide  range  of 
Rfairs  which  in  communities  belonging  to  the  Eastern 
1  appertains  to  the  higher  religious  office,  the  Greeks 
fact  regained  the  ascendancy  which  they  had  possessed 
the  Byzantine  Empire.  The  dream  of  the  Churchman 
>t  the  creation  of  an  independent  kingdom  of  Greece, 
e  restoration  of  the  Eastern  Empire  under  Greek 
lacy.  When  it  was  seen  that  the  Slav  and  the  Rouman 
to  the  Greek  for  law,  for  commercial  training,  for 
as  teaching,  and  looked  to  the  Patriarch  of  Constan- 
i  as  the  ultimate  judge  of  all  disputes,  it  was  natural 

*  Finlay,  Greece  under  Ottoman  PonUniuioD,  p.  384. 
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that  the  belief  should  arise  that,  when  the  Turk  passed  away, 
the  Greek  would  step  into  his  pla.ce.  But  the  influence  of  tlic 
Greeka,  great  as  it  appeared  to  be,  did  not  iu  reality  reach 
below  the  Burface,  except  in  Epirus.  Tile  bishops  were  felt 
to  be  foreigners  and  eitortioners.  There  was  no  real  process 
of  assimilation  at  work,  either  in  Bulgaria  or  in  the  Danuhiaa 
Provinces.  The  slow  and  plodding  Bulgarian  peasant,  too 
stupid  for  the  Greek  to  think  of  him  as  a  rival,  preserved  bis 
own  unchanging  tastes  and  natioi  ility,  sang  to  his  children 
the  songs  which  he  had  learnt  fron  ^i&  parents,  and  forgot  the 
Greek  which  he  had  heard  in  the  <  hurch  when  he  re-entered 
his  home.*  In  Ronmania,  the  only  feeling  towards  the  Greek 
intrnder  was  one  of  intense  hatred. 

Foot  great  offices  of  the  Ottoman    Empire  were   always 
held  by  Greeks.     These  were  the  offices  of  Dragoman, t  or 

Secretary,  of  the  Porte,  Dragoman  of  the  Fleet, 
Tb«I%mnot  and  the  governorships,  called  Hospodariates,  of 
Pone,  Wallachia  and  Moldavia.    The  varied  business  of 

the  Patriarchate  of  Constantinople,  the  adminis- 
tration of  its  revenues,  the  conduct  of  its  law-courts,  had 
drawn  a  multitude  of  pushing  and  well-educated  Greeks  to 
the  quarter  of  Constantinople  called  the  Phanar,  io  which 
the  palace  of  the  Patriarch  is  situated.  Merchants  and  pro- 
fessional men  inhabited  the  same  district.  These  Greeks  of 
the  capital,  the  so-called  Phanariols,  gradually  made  their 
way  into  the  Ottoman  administration  as  Turkish  energy 
declined,  and  the  conquering  race  found  that  it  could  no 
longer  dispense  with  (he  weaponsof  calculation  and  diplomacy. 
The  Treaty  of  Carlowitz,  made  in  1699,  after  the  unsuccessful 
war  in  which  the  Turks  laid  siege  to  Vienna,  was  negotiated 
on  behalf  of  the  Porte  by  Alexander  Maurokordatos,  a  Chian 
by  birth,  who  had  become  physician  to  the  Sultan  and  was 
virtually  the  Foreign  Minister  of  Turkey.  His  sons,  Nicholas 
and   Constantine,   were  made   Hospodars   of  Wallachia  and 

Moldavia  early  in  the  eighteenth  century;   and 
H«H^^      from  this  time  forward,  until  the  outbreak  of  the- 

Greek  insurrection,  the  governorships  of  the 
Roumanian  provinces  were  entrusted  to  Phanariot  families. 
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The  result  was  that  a  troop  of  Greek  adventurers  passed  to 
"Che  north  of  the  Danube,  and  seized  upon  every  office  of 
profit  in  these  unfortunate  lands.  There  were  indeed  indi- 
viduals among  the  Hospodars,  especially  among  the  Mauro- 
kordati,  who  rendered  good  service  to  their  Roumanian 
subjects ;  but  on  the  whole  the  Phanariot  rule  was  grasping, 
dishonest,  and  cruel.*  Its  importance  in  relation  to  Greece 
was  not  that  it  Hellenised  the  Danubian  countries,  for  that  it 
signally  failed  to  do ;  but  that  it  raised  the  standard  of  Greek 
education,  and  enlarged  the  range  of  Greek  thought,  by 
opening  a  political  and  administrative  career  to  ambitious 
men.  The  connection  of  the  Phanariots  with  education  was 
indeed  an  exceedingly  close  one.  Alexander  Maurokordatos 
was  the  ardent  and  generous  founder  of  schools  for  the 
instruction  of  his  countrymen  in  Constantinople  as  well  as 
in  other  cities,  and  for  the  improvement  of  the  existing 
language  of  Greece.  His  example  was  freely  followed 
throughout  the  eighteenth  century.  It  is,  indeed,  one  of 
the  best  features  in  the  Greek  character  that  the  owner  of 
wealth  has  so  often  been,  and  still  so  often  is,  the  promoter 
of  the  culture  of  his  race.  As  in  Germany  in  the  last  century, 
and  in  Hungary  and  Bohemia  at  a  more  recent  date,  the 
national  revival  of  Greece  was  preceded  by  a  striking  revival 
of  interest  in  the  national  language. 

The  knowledge  of  ancient  Greek  was  never  wholly  lost 
among  the  priesthood,  but  it  had  become  useless.     Nothing 
was  read  but  the  ecclesiastic  commonplace  of  a 
pedantic  age;    and  in  the  schools  kept  by  the    p"*V"'*^\ 
clergy  before  the  eighteenth  century  the  ancient    mcnt  in  the 
language  was  taught  only  as  a  means  of  impart-    cemmy!*** 
ing  divinity.    The  educational  movement  pro- 
moted  by  men   like   Maurokordatos  had   a  double  end ;    it 
revived  the  knowledge  of  the  great  age  of  Greece  through  its 
literature,  and  it  taught  the  Greek  to  regard  the  speech  which 
he  actually  used  not  as  a  mere  barbarous  patois  which  each 
district  had  made  for  itself,  but  as  a  language  different  indeed 
from  that  of  the  ancient  world,  yet  governed  by  its  own  laws, 
and  capable  of  performing  the  same  functions  as  any  other 
modem  tongue.     It  was  now  that  the  Greek  learnt  to  call 
himself    Hellen,   the  name    of   his    forefathers,    instead    of 

•  Zallonw,  IIp«yi»ort4a  ircpi  titv  ^ayafuMritVy  p.  71.   Kogalnitchan^  Lm  WtUtichit, 
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Komaios,  a  Roman.  As  the  new  schools  grew  up  «nd  the 
old  ones  were  renovated  or  traosforined.  education  ceased 
to  be  merely  literary.  In  the  second  half  of  the  eightocnth 
century  scieoce  returned  in  a  humble  form  to  the  land  that 
had  given  it  birth,  and  the  range  of  instruction  was  widened 
by  men  who  had  studied  law,  physics,  and  moral  philosophy 
at  foreign  Universities.  Something  of  the  liberal  spirit  of  the 
inquirers  of  Western  Europe  arose  among  the  best  Greek 
teachers.    Though  no  atta  made  upon  the  doctrines  of 

the  Church,  and  no  direct  i  *as  made  upon  Ihe  authority 

of  the  Sultan,  the  duly  of  1  is  toleration  was  proclaimed 

in  a  land  where  bigotry  1;  herto  reigned  supreme,  and 

the   poHtical  freedom   of  =  t   Greece  was  held   up  as  a 

f;lorious  ideal  to  a  less  happ  .    Some  of  the  highei  clergy 

and  of  (he  Phanariot  instrui  .  of  Turkish  rule  took  fright 
at  the  independent  spirit  of  new  learning,  and  for  a  while 

it  seemed  as  if  the  intellecti ..s  well  as  the  political  progress 

of  Greece  might  be  endangered  by  ecclesiastical  ill-will.  Bat 
the  attachment  of  the  Greek  people  to  the  Church  was  ao 
strong  and  so  universal  that,  although  satire  might  be  directed 
against  the  Bishopa,  a  bre.ich  with  the  Church  formed  no 
part  of  the  design  of  any  patriot.  The  antagonism  between 
episcopal  and  national  feeling,  strongest  about  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  declined  during  succeeding  years,  and 
had  almost  disappeared  before  the  outbreak  of  Uie  war  of 
liberation. 

The  greatest  scholar  of  modern  Greece  was  also  one  of  its 
greatest  patriots.     Koraes,  known  as  the  legislator  of  the 

Greek  language,  was  bom   in   1748,  of  Chian 
ii'g^j.        parents  settled  at  Smyrna.    The  love  of  learning, 

combined  with  an  extreme  independence  of 
character,  made  residence  insupportable  to  him  in  a  land 
where  the  Turk  was  always  within  sight,  and  where  few 
opportunities  existed  for  gaining  wide  knowledge.  His  parents 
permitted  him  to  spend  some  years  at  Amsterdam,  where 
a  branch  of  their  business  was  established.  Recalled  to 
Smyrna  at  the  age  of  thirty,  Koraes  almost  abandoned  human 
society.  The  hand  of  a  beautiful  heiress  could  not  tempt  hio; 
from  the  austere  and  solitary  life  of  the  scholar;  and  quitting 
his  home,  he  passed  through  the  medical  school  of  Mont' 
pellier,  and  settled  at  Paris.  He  was  here  when  the  Frencb 
Revolution  began.    The  inspiration  of  that  time  gave  to  hii 
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^'^fcat  learning  and  inborn  energy  a  directly  patriotic  aim.    For 

forty  years  Koraes  pursued  the  work  of  serving  Greece  by  the 

means  open  to  the  scholar.    The  political  writings  in  which 

he  addressed  the  Greeks  themselves  or  appealed  to  foreigners 

in  favour  of  Greece,  admirable  as  they  arc,  do  not  form  the 

basis  of  his  fame.    The  peculiar  task  of  Koraes  was  to  give  to 

the  reviving  Greek  nation  the  national  literature  and  the  form 

of  expression  which  every  civilised  people  reckons  among  its 

most  cherished  bonds  of  unity.    Master,  down  to  the  minutest 

details,  of  the  entire  range  of  Greek  writings,  and  of  the 

history  of  the  Greek  language  from  classical  times  down 

to   our  own  century,  Koraes  was  able  to  select  the  Hellenic 

authors,  Christian  as  well  as  Pagan,  whose  works  were  best 

siiited  for  his  countrymen  in  their    actual  condition,  and 

to  illustrate  them  as  no  one  could  who  had  not  himself  been 

horn  and  bred  among  Greeks.    This  was  one  side  of  Koraes* 

literary  task.    The  other  was  to  direct  the  language  of  the 

future   Hellenic  kingdom  into  its  true  course. 

Classical  writing  was  still   understood    by  the    TheUnguage 

educated  in  Greece,  but  the  spoken  language    Greece. 

^f  the  people  was  something  widely  different. 

Turkish     and     Albanian    influences     had    barbarised    the 

'^^ocabulary ;  centuries  of  ignorance  had  given  play  to  every 

natural  irregularity  of  local  dialect.    When  the  restoration 

^*  Oreek  independence  came  within  view,  there  were  some 

^ho    proposed  to  revive  artificially  each  form  used  in  the 

^'^cient  language,  and  thus,  without  any  real  blending,  to  add 

"*^    old   to  the  new:    others,  seeing  this  to  be  impossible, 

oesired  that  the  common  idiom,  corrupt  as  it  was,  should 

"^  accepted  as  a  literary  language.     Koraes  chose  the  middle 

^^^  the  rational  path.    Taking  the  best  written  Greek  of  the 

^^y    as  his  material,  he  recommended    that  the  forms  of 

classical  Greek,  where  they  were  not  wholly  obsolete,  should 

^  fixed  in  the  grammar  of  the  language.    While  ridiculing 

the  attempt  to  restore  modes  of  expression  which,  even  in  the 

^rttten  language,  had  wholly  passed  out  of  use,  he  proposed 

*^  expunge  all  words  that  were  in  fact   not   Greek  at  all, 

"Ut  foreign,  and  to  replace  them  by  terms  formed  according 

^^  tlie  natural  laws  of  the  language.    The  Greek,  therefore, 

^hicli  Koraes  desired  to  see  his  countrymen  recognise  as  their 

laog-uage,  and  which  he  himself  used  in  his  writings,  was  the 

written  Greek  of  the  most  cultivated  persons  of  his  time, 
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purged  of  its  foreign  elements,  a.ad  methodised  by  a.  constat 
reference  to  a  classical  model,  which,  however,  it  was  nott 
Imitate  pedaatically.  Tbe  correctness  of  this  theory  has  bee 
proved  by  its  complete  success.  The  patois  which,  if  it  ha 
been  recognised  as  the  language  of  the  Greek  kingdom,  wch^ 
DOW  have  made  Herodotus  and  Plato  foreign  authors  i 
Athens,  is  indeed  still  preserved  in  familiar  conversation,  bi 
it  is  little  used  in  writing  and  not  taught  in  schools, 
langu&ge  year  by  year  muic  vicisely  approximating  in  its  fom 
to  that  of  classical  Greece  unites  the  Greeks  both  with  the 
past  and  among  themselves,  and  aen'es  as  the  instrument  of 
widening  Hellenic  civilization  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranea 
The  political  object  of  Koraes  has  t>een  completely  attaioet 
no  people  in  Europe  is  now  prouder  of  its  native  tongu 
or  turns  it  to  better  account  in  education,  than  his  country 
men.  In  literature,  the  renovated  language  has  still  its  wo 
before  it.  The  lyric  poetry  that  has  been  written  in  Greo 
since  the  time  of  Koraes  is  not  wanting,  if  a  foreigner  mt 
express  an  opinion,  in  tenderness  a.nd  grace.  The  writer  wt 
shall  ennoble  Greek  prose  with  the  energy  and  directness  i 
the  ancient  style  has  yet  to  arise.* 

*  A  French  tranalntion  of  Ch«  AuiDbioflrBphr  of  KDr4e^  ftloof  Ivith  hk  pgrtn 
will  be  r«md  in  Ihc  Lfiirct  InMiio  dc   Coray,  Puii,   1877.     TIk  nUck 

Fccftics  (wriuen  in  modem  Greek)  10  llie  edilion  of  «n  Mcienl  unhot,  T 
Hcond  half  of  the  Vntasx  lo  iht  Poliiia  of  Ariilaile,  iSn,  ii  ■  jniad  fpns 
of  hii  political  spirit  and  manner.    It  wa>  Kpvatily  edited  by  the  Swiu  tcholi 


a  Gnec*,  bexun  in  iti 
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Tbc  intellectual  advance  of  the  Greeks  in  the  eighteenth 
century  was  closely  connected  with  the  development  of  their 
Commerce,  and  this  in  its  turn  was  connected 
*^th  events  in  the  greater  cycle  of  European    Scrl^'**"* 
'^  story.    A  period  of   comparative  peace  and    commerce, 
^'"cJer  in  the  Levantine  waters,  following  the  final    ''*^'  **" 
^^  pulsion  of  the  Venetians  from  the  Morea  in  171 8,  gave  play 
*^^     the  natural  aptitude  of  the  Greek  islanders  for  coasting- 
e.    Their  ships,  still  small  and  unfit  to  venture  on  long 
^rages,  plied  between  the  harbours  in  the  iEgacan  and  in  the 
^ck  Sea,  and  brought  profit  to  their  owners  in  spite  of  the 
^■"^^  position  of  burdens  from   which  not  only  many  of  the 


*  x:3ssulman  subjects  of  the  Sultan,  but  foreign  nations  pro- 
_^^^ed  by  commercial  treaties,  were  free.    It  was  at  this  epoch, 
er  Venice  had  lost  its  commercial  supremacy  in  the  Eastern 
^^terranean,  that  Russia  began  to  exercise  a  direct  influence 
^^n  the  fortunes  of  Greece.    The  Empress  Catherine  had 
'^^Tned  the  design  of  conquering  Constantinople,  and  intended, 
^  <lcr  the  title  of  Protectress  of  the  Christian  Church,  to  use 
^  Greeks  as  her  allies.     In    the    war    which  broke  out 
^"tween  Russia  and  Turkey  in  1768,  a  Russian  expeditionary 
^rce  landed  in  the  Morea,  and  the  Greeks  were  persuaded  to 
^e  up  arms.    The  Moreotes  themselves  paid  dearly  for  the 
st  which  they  had  placed  in  the  orthodox  Empress.    They 
ire  virtually  abandoned  to  the  vengeance  of  their  oppressors ; 
t  to  Greece  at  large  the  conditions  on  which  peace  was 
^de  proved  of  immense  benefit.    The  Treaty  of 
^dnardji,  signed  in  1774,  gave  Russia  the  express    ^i^dji^  ?774^' 
^ht  to  make  representations  at  Constantinople 

behalf  of  the  Christian  inhabitants    of   the    Danubian 


^^  "^evinces ;  it  also  bound  the  Sultan  to  observe  certain 
^  ^^nditions  in  his  treatment  of  the  Greek  islanders.  Out  of 
^^ese  clauses,  Russian  diplomacy  constructed  a  general  right 


"^  interference  on   behalf  of  any  Christian  subjects  of  the 

ortc.     The  Treaty  also  opened  the  Black  Sea  to  Russian 

^^ips  of  commerce,  and  conferred  upon  Russia  the  commercial 

^^rivileges  of  the  most  favoured  nation.*    The  result  of  this 

^^ompact  was  a  very  remarkable  one.    The  Russian  Goverh- 

^>^ent  permitted  hundreds  of  Greek  shipowners  to  hoist  its  own 

^^  ag,   and  so  changed  the  footing  of  Greek  merchantmen  in 

^vcry  port  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.    The  burdens  which  had 

*  ^keisen,  Gcschichu  des  Osmanischen  Rciches,  v.  959, 
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placed  the  Grepk  trader  at  a  disad\'antage,  when  compared 
with  the  Mohammedan,  vanished.  A  host  of  Russian  consular 
agents,  often  Greeks  themselves,  was  scattered  over  the 
Levant.  Eager  for  opportunities  of  attaching  the  Greeks  to 
their  Russian  patrons,  quick  to  make  their  newly-won  power 
felt  by  the  Turks,  these  men  extracted  a  definite  meaning  from 
the  clauses  of  the  Treaty  of  Kainardji,  by  which  the  Porte  had 
bound  itself  to  observe  the  rights  of  its  Christian  subjects. 
The  sense  of  security  in  the  course  of  their  business,  no  less 
than  the  emancipation  from  commercial  fetters,  gave  an 
immense  impulse  to  Greek  traders.  Their  ships  were  enlarged  ; 
voyages,  hitherto  Umited  to  the  Levant,  were  extended  to 
England  and  even  to  America ;  and  a  considerable  armament 
of  cannon  was  placed  on  board  each  ship  for  defence  against 
the  attack  of  Algerian  pirates. 

Before  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  another  war 
between  Turkey  and  Russia,  resulting  in  the  cession  of  the 
district  of  Oczakoif  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Black  Sea, 
made  the  Greeks  both  carriers  and  vendors  of  the  corn-export 

of  Southern  Russia.  The  city  of  Odessa  was 
^«^'*?7ox     founded  on  the  ceded  territory.    The  merchants 

who  raised  it  to  its  sudden  prosperity  were  not 
Russians  but  Greeks ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  single  generation 
many  a  Greek  trading-house,  which  had  hitherto  deemed  the 
sum  of  /"SjOoo  to  be  a  large  capital,  rose  to  an  opulence  little 
behind  that  of  the  great  London  firms.  Profiting  by  the 
neutrality  of  Turkey  or  its  alliance  with  England  during  a 
great  part  of  the  revolutionary  war,  the  Greeks  succeeded  to 
much  of  the  Mediterranean  trade  that  was  lost  by  France  and 
its  dependencies.  The  increasing  intelligence  of  the  people 
was  shown  in  the  fact  that  foreigners  were  no  longer  employed 
by  Greek  merchants  as  their  travelling  agents  in  distant 
countries ;  there  were  countrymen  enough  of  their  own  who 
could  negotiate  with  an  Englishman  or  a  Dane  in  his  own 
language.  The  richest  Greeks  were  no  doubt  those  of 
Odessa  and  Salonica,  not  of  Hellas  proper;  but  even  the 
little  islands  of  Hydra  and  Spetza,  the  refuge  of  the  Moreotes 
whom  Catherine  had  forsaken  in  1770,  now  became  communi- 
ties of  no  small  wealth  and  spirit.  Psara,  which  was  purely 
Greek,  formed  with  these  Albanian  colonies  the  nucleus  of  an 
^gaean  naval  Power.  The  Ottoman  Government,  cowed  by 
its  recent  defeats,  and  perhaps  glad  to  see  the  means  of 
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increasing  its  resources,  made  no  attempt  to  check  the  growth 
of  the  Hellenic  armed  marine.  Under  the  very  eyes  of  the 
Sultan,  the  Hydriote  and  Psarian  captains,  men  as  ven- 
turesome as  the  sea-kings  of  ancient  Greece,  accumulated 
tlie  artillery  which  was  hereafter  to  hold  its  own  against  many 
un.  Ottoman  man-of-war,  and  to  sweep  the  Turkish  merchant- 
men from  the  ^gaean.  Eighteen  years  before  the  Greek 
insurrection  broke  out,  Koraes,  calling  the*  attention  of 
Western  Europe  to  the  progress  made  by  his  country,  wrote 
ttie  following  significant  words : — "  If  the  Ottoman  Govern- 
ment could  have  foreseen  that  the  Greeks  would  create  a 
merchant-navy,  composed  of  several  hundred  vessels,  most  of 
tliem  regularly  armed,  it  would  have  crushed  the  movement 
^t  its  commencement.  It  is  impossible  to  calculate  the  effects 
'^irhich  may  result  from  the  creation  of  this  marine,  or  the 
influence  which  it  may  exert  both  upon  the  destiny  of  the 
oppressed  nation  and  upon  that  of  its  oppressors."* 

Like  its  classic  sisterland  in  the  Mediterranean,  Greece 
'^iiras  stirred  by  the  far-sounding  voices  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. The  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man, 
tiie  revival  of  a  supposed  antique  Republicanism,  ^^^  French 
tiie  victories  of  Hoche  and  Bonaparte,  sue-  Revoiuiioa 
oessively  kindled  the  enthusiasm  of  a  race 
sdready  restless  under  the  Turkish  yoke.  France  drew  to 
itself  some  of  the  hopes  that  had  hitherto  been  fixed  entirely 
^tipon  Russia.  Images  and  ideas  of  classic  freedom  invaded 
%he  domain  where  the  Church  had  hitherto  been  all  in  all ; 
^^he  very  sailors  began  to  call  their  boats  by  the  names  of 
Spartan  and  Athenian  heroes,  as  well  as  by  those  of  saints 
sind  mart3rrs.  In  1797  Venice  fell,  and  Bonaparte  seized  its 
<jrreek  possessions,  the  Ionian  Islands.  There  was  something 
^>f  the  forms  of  liberation  in  the  establishment  of  French  rule ; 
^he  inhabitants  of  Zante  were  at  least  permitted  to  make  a 
'Kx>nfu:e  of  the  stately  wigs  worn  by  their  Venetian  masters. 
<^reat  changes  seemed  to  be  near  at  hand.  It  was  not  yet 
"^inderstood  that  France  fought  for  empire,  not  for  justice ; 
^Lod  the  man  who,  above  all  others,  represented  the  early 
spirit  of  the  revolution  among  the  Greeks,  the  poet  Rhegas, 

*  Konet,  If tooire  sor  I'dtat  actuel  de  la  civilization  de  la  Grice  :  republished 
Sn  the  Lettrei  Inddites,  p.  464.  This  memoir,  read  by  Koraes  to  a  learned  society  in 
:^tei«,  in  January,  1803,  is  one  of  the  most  luminous  and  interesting  historical 
sketches  ever  penned. 
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looked  to  Bonaparte  to  give  the  signal  for  the  rising  of  tlu 
whole  of  the  Christian  populatiuns  subject  to  Mohammedai 
rule.  Rhegas,  if  he  was  not  a  wise  politician,  was  a  thorou^j 
bnve man,  and  he  was  able  to  sene  his  coaiitry  as  a  martyr 
While  engaged  in  Austria  in  conspiracies  agaiast  the  Sultaa'i 
Government,  and  probably  in  intrigues  witl 
K^uins  Bernadotte,  French  ambassador  at  Vienna,  hi 
was  arrpiled  by  the  af;5nta  of  Thugut.  ani 
banded  over  to  the  Turks.  He  was  put  to  death  at  Belgrade 
with  five  of  his  companions,  in  May,  1798.  The  songs  0 
Rhegas  *oon  passed  through  every  household  in  Greece 
Tbey  wete  a  prei-ious  treasure  to  his  countrymen,  and  the; 
have  immortalised  his  name  as  a  patriot.  Bnt  the  wot! 
which  he  had  tiegnn  languished  for  a  time  after  his  deatb 
The  series  of  events  which  followed  Bonaparie's  invasion  c 
Egypt  eitinguished  the  hope  of  the  liberation  of  Greece  b; 
the  French  Republic.  Among  the  higher  Greek  clergy  th 
alliance  with  the  godless  followers  of  Voltaire  was  seen  witl 
DO  favourable  eye.  The  Porte  was  even  able  to  find  : 
Christian  Patriarch  to  set  his  name  to  a  pastoral,  warning  th 
faithful  against  the  sin  of  rebellion,  and  reminding  them  thai 
while  Satan  was  creating  the  Lutherans  and  Calvinists,  th 
infinite  mercy  of  God  had  raised  up  the  Ottoman  Power  ii 
order  that  the  Orlhodoii  Church  might  be  preserved  pur 
from  the  heresies  of  the  West.* 

From  the  year  1798  down  to  the  Peace  of  Paris,  Greec 

was  more  affected  by  the  vicissitudes  of  the  Ionian  Island 

and  by  the  growth  of  dominion  of  Ah  Pasha  i 

The  loiiian      Albania  than  by  the  earlier  revolutionary  idea: 

1798-1615.        France  was  deprised  of  its  spoils  by   the  cob 

bined  Turkish  and  Russian  fleets  in  the  coalitio 

of  1799.  and  the  Ionian  Islands  were  made  into  a   Republi 

under  the  protection  of  the  Czar  and  the  Sultan,     It  was  I 

the    native    administration    of     Corfu    that    the    career    c 

Capodislrias  began.     At   the  peace  of   Tilsit  the   C^ar  gav 

these   islands   back   to    Napoleon,   and   Capodistriaa,    whos 
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wility  bad  gained  general  attention,  accepted  an  invitation  to 

'^ter  the  Russian  service.  The  islands  were  then  successively 

*^^cagnered  and  conquered  by  the  English,  with  the  exception 

^   Corfu;   and   after  the  fall  of  Napoleon  they  became  a 

British  dependency.     Thus   the   three  greatest  Powers  of 

^ixjope  were  during  the  first  years  of  this  century  in  constant 

^  V'aliy  on  the  east  of  the  Adriatic,  and  a  host  of  Greeks,  some 

^Sitives,  some  adventurers,  found  employment  among  their 

*^"^iicd  forces.    The  most  famous  chieftain  in  the, 

'^^Lx  of  liberation,    Theodore    Kolokotrones,  a      ^^^^ 

'^-l^pht  of  the  Morea,  was  for  some  years  major 

^^  9  Greek  regiment  in  the  pay  of  England.     In  the  meantime 

^^i    Pasha,  on   the  neighbouring  mainland,  neither  rested 

hix^isdf  nor  allowed  any  of  his  neighbours  to  rest.      The 

^^^Jiotes,  vanquished  after  years  of  heroic  defence,  migrated  in 

^       ^x>dy  to  the  Ionian  Islands  in  1804.    Every  Klopht  and 

^^^"^■natole  of  the  Eplrote  border  had  fought  at  some  time 

for  Ali  or  against  him ;   for  in  the  extension  of  his 

lent  and  crafty  rule  Ali  was  a  friend  to-day  and  an  enemy 

-^  morrow  alike  to  Greek,  Turk,  and  Albanian.    When  his 

P^^^wer  was  at  its  height,  Ali*s  court  at  Janina  was  as  much 

^^^*r~«ek  as  it  was  Mohammedan:    soldiers,   merchants,  pro- 

^^^^sors,  all,  as  it  was  said,  with  a  longer  or  a  shorter  rope 

Vind  their  necks,  played  their  part  in   the  society  of  the 

irote  capital.*   Among  the  officers  of  All's  army  there  were 

who  were  soon  to  be  the  military  rivals  of  Kolokotrones 

the  Greek  insurrection :  All's  physician,  Dr.  Kolettes,  was 

niog  an  experience  and   an  influence  among  these  men 

ich  afterwards  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  Government. 

X  good  or  for  evil,  it  was  felt  that  the  establishment  of  a 

tually  independent  kingdom  of  Albania  must  deeply  affect 

^^^^^  fate  of  Greece ;  and  when  at  length  Ali  openly  defied  the 

^^-^Itan,  and  Turkish  armies  closed  round  his  castle  at  Janina, 

^^  ^  conflict  between  the  Porte  and  its  most  powerful  vassal 

^"^^  ^e  the  Greeks  the  signal  to  strike  for  their  own  independ- 


The  secret  society,  which   under  tlio   name  of   Hetaeria 

"*  ^  ilike,  or  association  of  friends,  inaii|<u rated  the  rebellion  of 

eece,  was  founded  in  18 14,  after  It  had  become  clear  that 

^  Congress  of  Vienna  would  take  no  steps  on  behalf  of  the 

'^^ristian    subjects    of   the    Porte.     The    founders  of   this 

*  LMkHy  Tnvd«  k  Ngrthera  Greece,  cb.  v,  36,  37* 
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society  were  traders  of  Odessa,  and  its  earliest  members  seem 
to  have  been  drawn  more  &om  the  Greeks  in 
^huaS*^  Russia  and  in  the  Danubian  provinces  than  from 
those  of  Greece  Proper.  The  object  of  the  con- 
spiracy was  the  expulsion  of  the  Turk  from  Europe,  and  the 
re-establishment  of  a  Greek  Eastern  Empire.  It  was  pre- 
tended by  the  council  of  directors  that  the  Emperor  Alexander 
had  secretly  joined  them;  and  the  ingenious  fiction  was 
circulated  that  a  society  for  the  preservation  of  Greek 
antiquities,  for  which  Capodistrias  had  gained  the  patronage 
of  the  Czar  and  other  eminent  men  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna, 
was  in  fact  this  political  association  in  disguise.  The  real 
chiefs  of  the  conspiracy  always  spoke  of  themselves  as  acting 
under  the  instructions  of  a  nameless  superior  power.  They 
were  as  little  troubled  by  scruple  in  thus  deceiving  their 
followers  as  they  were  in  planning  a  general  massacre  of  the 
Turks,  and  in  murdering  their  own  agents  when  they  wished 
to  have  them  out  of  the  way.  The  ultimate  design  of  the 
Hetaeria  was  an  unsound  one,  and  its  operations  were  based 
upon  an  imposture ;  but  in  exciting  the  Greeks  against 
Turkish  rule,  and  in  inspiring  confidence  in  its  own  resources 
and  authority,  it  was  completely  successful.  In  the  course  of 
six  years  every  Greek  of  note,  both  in  Greece  itself  and  in  the 
adjacent  countries,  had  joined  the  association.  The  Turkish 
Government  had  received  warnings  of  the  danger  which 
threatened  it,  but  disregarded  them  until  revolt  was  on  the 
point  of  breaking  out.  The  very  improvement  in  the  condition 
of  the  Christians,  the  absence  of  any  crying  oppression  or 
outrage  in  Greece  during  late  years,  probably  lulled  *the 
anxieties  of  Sultan  Mahnmd,  who,  terrible  as  he  afterwards 
proved  himself,  had  not  hitherto  been  without  sympathy  for 
the  Rayah.  But  the  history  of  France,  no  less  than  the 
history  of  Greece,  shows  that  it  is  not  the  excess,  but  the 
sense,  of  wrong  that  produces  revolution.  A  people  may  be 
so  crushed  by  oppression  as  to  suffer  all  conceivable  misery 
with  patience.  It  is  when  the  pulse  has  again  begun  to  beat 
strong,  when  the  eye  is  fixed  no  longer  on  the  ground,  and  the 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil  again  burns  in  the  heart,  that  the 
right  and  the  duty  of  resistance  is  felt. 

Early  in  1820  the  ferment  in  Greece  had  become  so  general 
that  the  chiefs  of  the  Hetaeria  were  compelled  to  seek  at  St, 
Petersburg  for  the  Russian  leader  who  had  as  yet  existed 
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only  in  their  imagination.  There  was  no  dispute  as  to  the 
person  to  whom  the  task  of  restoring  the  Eastern  Empire 
rightfally  belonged.  Capodistrias,  at  once  a 
Greek  and  Foreign  Minister  of  Russia,  stood  in  CaoodUtriM 
the  front  rank  of  European  statesmen;  he  was  udu. 
known  to  love  the  Greek  cause ;  he  was  believed 
to  possess  the  strong  personal  aifection  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander.  The  deputies  of  the  Hetaeria  besought  him  to 
place  himself  at  its  head.  Capodistrias,  however,  knew 
better  than  any  other  man  the  force  of  those  influences 
which  would  dissuade  the  Czar  from  assisting  Greece.  He 
had  himself  published  a  pamphlet  in  the  preceding  year 
reconmiending  his  countrymen  to  take  no  rash  step;  and, 
apart  &om  all  personal  considerations,  he  probably  believed 
that  he  could  serve  Greece  better  as  Minister  of  Russia  than 
by  connecting  himself  with  any  dangerous  enterprise.  He 
rejected  the  offers  of  the  Hetaerists,  who  then  turned  to  a 
soldier  of  some  distinction  in  the  Russian  army,  Prince 
Alexander  Hypsilanti,  a  Greek  exile,  whose  grandfather,  after 
governing  Wallachia  as  Hospodar,  had  been  put  to  death  by 
the  Turks  for  complicity  with  the  designs  of  Rhegas.  It  is 
said  that  Capodistrias  encouraged  Hypsilanti  to  attempt  the 
task  which  he  had  himself  declined,  and  that  he  allowed  him 
to  believe  that  if  Greece  once  rose  in  arms  the  assistance  of 
Russia  could  not  long  be  withheld.*  Hypsilanti,  sacrificing  his 
hopes  of  the  recovery  of  a  great  private  fortune  through  the 
intercession  of  the  Czar  at  Constantinople,  placed  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  Hetaeria,  and  entered  upon  a  career,  for 
which,  with  the  exception  of  personal  coiu-age  proved  in  the 
campaigns  against  Napoleon,  he  seems  to  have  possessed  no 
single  qualification. 

In  October,  1820,  the  leading  Hetaerists  met  in  council  at 
Ismail  to  decide  whether  the  insurrection  against  the  Turk 
should  begin  in  Greece  itself  or  in  the  Danubian  provinces.  Most 
of  the  Greek  officers  in  the  service  of  Sutsos,  the 
Hospodar  of  Moldavia,  were  ready  to  join  the    ^*JJ2^* 
revolt.    With  the  exception  of  a  few  companies 
serving  as  police,  there  were  no  Turkish  soldiers  north  of  the 
Danube,  the  Sultan  having  bound  himself  by  the  Treaty  of 
Bacharest  to  send  no  troops  into  the  Principalities  without  the 

*  Mendelssohn  Bartholdy,  Geschichte  Griechenlands,  i.  145,  from  the  papers  of 
HjrpuUnti's  brother.    Otherwise  in  Prokesch-O&teo,  AbCaJl  dex  Griechen,  i,  1^ 
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Czar*s  consent.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  Hetaerists  had 
yet  formed  any  calculation  as  to  the  probable  action  of  the 
Roumanian  people  :  they  had  certainly  no  reason  to  believe 
that  this  race  bore  good -will  to  the  Greeks,  or  that  it  would 
make  any  effort  to  place  a  Greek  upon  the  Sultan*s  throne. 
The  conspirators  at  Ismail  were  so  far  on  the  right  track  that 
they  decided  that  the  outbreak  should  begin,  not  on  the 
Danube,  but  in  Peloponnesus.  Hypsilanti,  however,  f u  1  of  the 
belief  that  Russia  would  support  him,  reversed  this  conclusion, 
and  determined  to  raise  his  standard  in  Moldavia.*  And  now 
for  the  first  time  some  account  was  taken  of  the  Roumanian 
population.  It  was  known  that  the  mass  of  the  people 
groaned  under  the  feudal  oppression  of  the  Boyards,  or 
landowners,  and  that  the  Boyards  themselves  detested  the 
government  of  the  Greek  Hospodars.  A  plan  found  favour 
among  Hypsilanti's  advisers  that  the  Wallachian  peasantry 
should  first  be  called  to  arms  by  a  native  leader  for  the 
redress  of  their  own  grievances,  and  that  the  Greeks  should 
then  step  in  and  take  control  of  the  insurrectionary  movement. 
Theodor  Wladimiresco,  a  Roumanian  who  had  served  in  the 
Russian  army,  was  ready  to  raise  the  standard  of  revolt 
among  his  countrymen.  It  did  not  occur  to  the  Hetaerists 
that  Wladimiresco  might  have  a  purpose  of  his  own,  or  that 
the  Roumanian  population  might  prefer  to  see  the  Greek  ad- 
venture fail.  No  sovereign  by  divine  right  had  a  firmer  belief 
in  his  prerogative  within  his  own  dominions  than  Hypsilanti  in 
his  power  to  command  or  outwit  Roumanians,  Slavs,  and  all 
other  Christian  subjects  of  the  Sultan. 

The  feint  of  a  native  rising  was  planned  and  executed.  In 
February,  1821,  while  Hypsilanti  waited  on  the  Russian 
frontier,  Wladimiresco  proclaimed  the  abolition  of   feudal 

services,  and  marched  with  a  horde  of  peasants 
Hypsilanti  in  upon  Bucharest.  On  the  6th  of  March  the 
March,  z8az.       Hetxrists  began  their  own  insurrection  by  a  deed 

of  blood  that  disgraced  the  Christian  cause. 
Karavias,  a  conspirator  commanding  the  Greek  troops  of  the 
Hospodar  at  Galatz,  let  loose  his  soldiers  and  murdered 
every  Turk  who  could  be  hunted  down.  Hypsilanti  crossed 
the  Pruth  next  day,  and  appeared  at  J  assy  with  a  few  hundred 
fbllowers.  A  proclamation  was  published  in  which  the 
Prince  called  upon  all  Christian  subjects  of  the  Porte  to  risei 

*  Gordon,  Greek  Revolution,  L  96. 
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^d  declared  that  a  great  European  Power,  meaning  Russia, 

Supported  him  in  his  enterprise.     Sutsos,  the  Hospodar,  at 

o^ce  banded  over  all  the  apparatus  of  government,  and 

Applied  the  insurgents  with  a  large  sum  of  money.    Two 

thousand  armed  men,  some  of  them  r^ular  troops,  gathered 

<^und  Hypsilanti  at  Jassy.    The  roads  to  the  Danube  lay 

Open  before  him;  the  resources  of  Moldavia  were  at  his 

disposal ;  and  had  he  at  once  thrown  a  force  into  Galatz  and 

Ibraila,  he  might  perhaps  have  made  it  difficult  for  Turkish 

troops  to  gain  a  footing  on  the  north  of  the  Danube. 

But  the  incapacity  of  the  leader  became  evident  from  the 
moment  when  he  began  his  enterprise.  He  loitered  for  a 
vreek  at  Jassy,  holding  court  and  conferring  titles,  and  then, 
setting  out  for  Bucharest,  wasted  three  weeks  more  upon  the 
xt>ad.  In  the  meantime  the  news  of  the  insurrection,  and  of 
the  fraudulent  use  that  had  been  made  of  his  own  name, 
i-eachedithe  Czar,  who  was  now  engaged  at  the  Congress  of 
Laibacb.  Alexander  was  at  this  moment  aban- 
cioning  himself  heart  and  soul  to  Mettemich's  ThcCtardb- 
ineactionary  influence,  and  ordering  his  generals  movement. 
Xo  make  ready  a  hundred  thousand  men  to  put 
^own  the  revolution  in  Piedmont.  He  received  with  dismay 
<si  letter  from  Hypsilanti  invoking  his  aid  in  a  rising  which 
^^v^as  first  described  in  the  phrases  of  the  Holy  Alliance  as  the 
result  of  a  divine  inspiration,  and  then  exhibited  as  a  master- 
^^v^ork  of  secret  societies  and  widespread  conspiracy.  A  stem 
«inswer  was  sent  back.  Hypsilanti  was  dismissed  from  the 
Russian  service ;  he  was  ordered  to  lay  down  his  arms,  and 
St  manifesto  was  published  by  the  Russian  Consul  at  Jassy 
declaring  that  the  Czar  repudiated  and  condemned  the  enter- 
prise with  which  his  name  had  been  connected.  The  Patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  helpless  in  the  presence  of  Sultan  Mahmud, 
xiow  issued  a  ban  of  excommunication  against  the  leader  and 
.all  his  followers.  Some  weeks  later  the  Congress  of  Laibach 
officially  branded  the  Greek  revolt  as  a  work  of  the  same 
anarchical  spirit  which  had  produced  the  revolutions  of  Italy 
a.nd  Spain.* 

The  disavowal  of  the  Hetaerist  enterprise  by  the  Czar  was 

^atal  to  its  success.    Hypsilanti,    indeed,    put    on    a   bold 

^x>untenance  and  pretended  that  the  public  utterances  of  the 

Hussian  Court  were  a  mere  blind,  and  in  contradiction  to  the 

*  fi.  and  F.  State  Papers,  viii.  1303. 
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private  iaBtmctions  given  him  by  the  Czar;  but   no  on' 
believed  him..    The  Roumanians,  when  they  knew  that  aid«^* 

not  coming  from  Russia,  held  aloof,  or  treatC" 
^^STh?''**    the  insurgents  as  enemies.  Turkish  troopscrMse^ 

the    Dauube,  and    Hypsilanti    fell    back   bo^ 
Bucbarest   towards    the    Austrian    frontier.     Wladimires*?*-' 
followed  him,  not  however  to  assist  him  in  his  struggle,  bi** 
to  cut  off  his  retreat  and  to  betray  him  to  the  enemy.     It  wa^ 
in  vain  that  the  bravest  of  Hypsilanti's  followers,   Georgakis  -^ 
a  Greek  baxa  Olympus,  sought  the  Wallachian  at  his  owc» 
headquBiters,  exposed  his  treason  to  the  Hetirist  officers  whi^ 
surrounded   him.   and  carried  him,   a  doomed  man,  to   the^ 
Greek  camp.    Wladiiiiiresco's  death  was  soon  avenged.    The 
Turks    advanced.     Hypsilanti   was   defeated   in   a   series  of 
encounters,  and   iltd  ignobly  from  his  followers,  to  seek  a 
refuge,  and  to  find  a  prison,  in  Austria.     Bands  of  his  soldiers, 
forsaken  by  iheir  leader,  sold  their  lives  dearly  in  a  hopeless 
struggle.    At  Skuleni,  ou  the  Pruth,  a  troop  of  four  hundred 
men  refused  to  cross  to  Russian  soil  until  they  had  given  battle 
to  the  enemy.     Standing  at  bay,  they  met  the  onslaught  of 
ten  times  their  nuinbcr  of  pursuers.    Georgakis,  who    had 
sworn  that  he  would  never  fall  alive  into  the  enemy's  hands, 
kept   his  word.     Surrounded  by  Turkish  troops  in  the  tower 
of  a  monastery,   he  threw  open   the  doors  for  those  of  his 
comrades  who  could  to  escape,  and  then  setting  fire  to  a 
chest  of  powder,  perished  in  the  explosion,  together  with 
bis  assailants. 

The  He(<erist  invasion  of  the  Principalities  had  ended  in 
total  failure,  and  with  it  there  passed  away  for  ever  the  dream 
of  re-establishing  the  Eastern  Empire  under  Greek  ascend- 
ancy. But  while  this  enterprise,  planned  in  vain  reliance 
upon  foreign  aid  and  in  bhnd  assumption  of  leadership  over 

an  alien  race,  collapsed  through  the  indifference 
BrvohofilK  of  a  people  to  whom  the  Greeks  were  known 
%°At\.  only  as  oppressors,  that  genuine  uprising  of  the 

Greek  nation,  which,  in  spite  of  the  nullity  of  its 
leaders,  in  spite  of  the  crimes,  the  disunion,  the  perversity  of 
a  race  awaking  from  centuries  of  servitude,  was  to  add  one 
more  to  the  free  peoples  of  Europe,  broke  out  in  the  real 
home  of  the  Hellenes,  in  the  Morea  and  the  islands  of  the 
iEgsan.  Soon  after  Hypsilanti's  appearance  in  Moldavia 
the  Turkish  governor  of  the  Morea,  anticipatbg  a  general 
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rebellion  of  the  Greeks,  had  summoned  the  Primates  of  his 
province  to  Tripolitza,  with  the  view  of  seizing  them  as 
hostages.  The  Primates  of  the  northern  district  set  out,  but 
baited  on  their  way,  debating  whether  they  should  raise  the 
standard  of  insurrection  or  wait  for  events.  While  they 
lingered  irresolutely  at  Kalavryta  the  decision  passed  out  of 
their  hands,  and  the  people  rose  throughout  the  Morea.  The 
revolt  of  the  Moreot  Greeks  against  their  oppressors  was 
from  the  first,  and  with  set  purpose,  a  war  of  extermination. 
"The  Turk,"  they  sang  in  their  war-songs,  "shall  live  no 
longer,  neither  in  Morea  nor  in  the  whole  earth."  This 
terrible  resolution  was,  during  the  first  weeks  of  the  revolt, 
carried  into  literal  effect.  The  Turks  who  did  not  fly  from 
their  country-houses  to  the  towns  where  there  were  garrisons 
or  citadels  to  defend  them,  were  attacked  and  murdered  with 
their  entire  families,  men,  women  and  children.  This  was 
the  first  act  of  the  revolution  ;  and  within  a  few  weeks  after 
the  2nd  of  April,  on  which  the  first  outbreaks  occurred,  the 
open  country  was  swept  clear  of  its  Ottoman  population, 
which  had  numbered  about  25,000,  and  the  residue  of  the 
lately  dominant  race  was  collected  within  the  walls  of  Patras, 
Tripolitza,  and  other  towns,  which  the  Greeks  forthwith 
began  to  beleaguer.* 

The  news  of  the  revolt  of  the  Morea  and  of  the  massacre 
of  Mohammedans  reached  Constantinople,  striking  terror  into 
the  politicians  of  the  Turkish  capital,  and  rousing  the  Sultan 
Mahmud  to  a  vengeance  tiger-like  in  its  ferocity,  but  deliberate 
and  calculated  like  every  bloody  deed  of  this 
resolute    and    able    sovereign.      Reprisals    had    Terrorism 
already  been  made  upon  the  Greeks  at   Con-    siantinople. 
stantinople  for  the  acts  of  Hypsilanti,  and  a 
number  of  innocent  persons  had  been  put  to  death  by  the 
executioner,  but  no  general  attack  upon  the  Christians  had 
been  suggested,  nor  had  the  work  of  punishment  passed  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  government  itself.     Now,  however,  the 
fury  of  the  Mohammedan  populace  was  let  loose  upon  the 
infidel.    The  Sultan  called  upon  his  subjects  to  arm  them- 
selves in  defence  of  their  faith.     Executions  were  redoubled  ; 
soldiers  and    mobs    devastated    Greek    settlements    on    the 
Bosphorus ;  and  on  the  most  sacred  day  of  the  Greek  Church 

*  Finlay,  i.  ^%^  \  Gordon,  L  003  ;  K.  Mendelssohn,  Geschichte  Griechenlandt,  i. 
191 ;  Prokcach-Otten,  Abfall  der  Griechen,  i.  90. 
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a  blow  was  struck  which  sent  a  thrill  over  Eastern  Europe. 
The  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  had  celebrated 
Execution  of      the  Service  which  ushers  in  the  dawn  of  Easter 
April  ax  Sunday,  when  he  was  summoned  by  the  Drago- 

man of  the  Porte  to  appear  before  a  Synod 
hastily  assembled.  There  an  order  of  the  Sultan  was  read 
declaring  Gregorius  IV.  a  traitor,  and  degrading  him  from  his 
office.  The  Synod  was  commanded  to  elect  his  successor.  It 
did  so.  While  the  new  Archbishop  was  receiving  his  investi- 
ture, Gregorius  was  led  out,  and  was  hanged,  still  wearing 
his  sacred  robes,  at  the  gate  of  his  palace.  His  body  remained 
during  Easter  Sunday  and  the  two  following  days  at  the 
place  of  execution.  It  was  then  given  to  the  Jews  to  be 
insulted,  dragged  through  the  streets,  and  cast  into  the  sea. 
The  Archbishops  of  Adrianople,  Salonica,  'and  Timovo 
suffered  death  on  the  same  Easter  Sunday.  The  body  of 
Gregorius,  floating  in  the  waves,  was  picked  up  by  a  Greek 
ship  and  carried  to  Odessa.  Brought,  as  it  was  believed,  by  a 
miracle  to  Christian  soil,  the  relics  of  the  Patriarch  received 
at  the  hands  of  the  Russian  government  the  funeral  honours 
of  a  martyr.  Gregorius  had  no  doubt  had  dealings  with  the 
Hetaerists ;  but  he  was  put  to  death  untried ;  and  whatever 
may  have  been  the  real  extent  of  his  offence,  he  was  executed 
not  for  this  but  in  order  to  strike  terror  into  the  Sultan*s 
Christian  subjects. 

During  the  succeeding  months,  in  Asia  Minor  as  well  as  in 

Macedonia  and  at  Constantinople  itself,  there  were  wholesale 

massacres  of  the  Christians,  and  the  churches  of  the  Greeks 

were  pillaged  or   destroyed  by  their  enemies, 

Massacre  of        both  Jews    and    Turks.      Smyrna,   Adrianople, 

Christians,  j     c    i       •  •  r  *i  i. 

April-October,  and  Salouica,  in  so  far  as  tliese  towns  were 
Greek,  were  put  to  the  sack ;  thousands  of  the 
inhabitants  were  slain  by  the  armed  mobs  who  held  command, 
or  were  sold  into  slavery.  It  was  only  the  fear  of  a  war  with 
Russia  which  at  length  forced  Sultan  M  ah  mud  to  stop  these 
deeds  of  outrage  and  to  restore  some  of  the  conditions  of 
civilised  life  in  the  part  of  his  dominions  which  was  not  in 
revolt.  The  Russian  army  and  nation  would  have  avenged 
the  execution  of  the  Patriarch  by  immediate  war  if  popular 
instincts  had  governed  its  ruler.  Strogonoff,  the  ambassador 
at  Constantinople,  at  once  proposed  to  the  envoys  of  the  other 
powers  to  unite  in  calling  up  war-ships  for  the  protection 
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of  the  Christians.  Joint  action  was,  however,  declined  by 
Lord  Strangford,  the  representative  of  England,  and  the 
Porte  was  encouraged  by  the  attitude  of  this  politician  to 
treat  the  threats  of  Strogonoff  with  indifference.  There  was 
an  interval  during  which  the  destiny  of  a  great  part  of 
Eastern  Europe  depended  upon  the  fluctuations 
of  a  single  infirm  will.  The  Czar  had  thoroughly  ^uSa* 
identified  himself  while  at  Laibach  with  the 
principles  and  the  policy  of  European  conservatism,  and  had 
assented  to  the  declaration  in  which  Mettemich  placed  the 
Greek  rebellion,  together  with  the  Spanish  and  Italian 
insurrections,  under  the  ban  of  Europe.  Returning  to  St. 
Petersburg,  Alexander,  in  spite  of  the  veil  that  intercepts 
from  every  sovereign  the  real  thoughts  and  utterances  of  his 
people,  found  himself  within  the  range  of  widely  different  influ- 
ences. Russian  passions  were  not  roused  by  what  might  pass 
in  Italy  or  Spain.  The  Russian  priest,  the  soldier,  the  peasant 
understood  nothing  of  theories  of  federal  intervention,  and  of 
the  connection  between  Neapolitan  despotism  and  the  treaties 
of  181 5 :  but  his  blood  boiled  when  he  heard  that  the  chief 
priest  of  his  Church  had  been  murdered  by  the  Sultan,  and 
that  a  handful  of  his  brethren  were  fighting  for  their  faith 
unhelped.  Alexander  felt  to  some  extent  the  throb  of  national 
spirit.  There  had  been  a  time  in  his  life  when  a  single  hour 
of  strong  emotion  or  of  overpowering  persuasion  had  made 
him  renounce  every  obligation  and  unite  with  Napoleon 
against  his  own  allies;  and  there  were  those  who  in  1821 
believed  that  the  Czar  would  as  suddenly  break  loose  from 
his  engagements  with  Mettemich  and  throw  himself,  with  a 
fanatical  army  and  nation,  into  a  crusade  against  the  Turk. 
Sultan  Mahmud  had  himself  given  to  the  Russian  party  of 
action  a  ground  for  denouncing  him  in  the  name  of  Russian 
honour  and  interests  independently  of  all  that  related  to 
Greece.  In  order  to  prevent  the  escape  of  suspected  persons, 
the  Porte  had  ordered  Russian  vessels  to  be  searched  at 
Constantinople,  and  it  had  forced  all  com- ships  coming  firom 
the  Euxine  to  discharge  their  cargoes  at  the  Bosphorus, 
under  the  apprehension  that  the  com -supplies  of  the  capital 
would  be  cut  off  by  Greek  vessels  in  command  of  the  iCgeati. 
Further,  Russia  had  by  treaty  the  right  to  insist  that  the 
•Danubian  Principalities  should  be  governed  by  their  dvil 
stuthorities,  the  Hospodars,  and  not  by  Turkish  Pashas,    Tbo 
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insurrection  in  Wallachia  had  been  put  down,  but  the  rule  of 
Hospodars  had  not  been  restored;  Turkish  generals,  at  the 
head  of  their  forces,  still  administered  their  provinces  under 
military  law.     On  aU  these  points  Russia  had  at  least  the 
semblance  of  grievances  of  its  own.     The  outrages  which 
shocked  all  Europe  were  not  the  only  wrong  which  Russian 
pride  called  upon  the  Czar  to  redress.    The  influence  of 
Capodistrias  revived  at  St.  Petersburg.    A  despatch  was  sent 
to  Constiantinople  declaring  that  the  Porte  had  begun  a  war 
for  life  or  death  with  the   Christian  religion,  and  that  its 
'  continued    existence    among   the    Powers    of    Europe    must 
depend  upon  its  undertaking  to  restore  the  churches  which 
had  been  destroyed,  to  guarantee  the  inviolability  of  Christian 
worship  in  the  future,  and  to  discriminate  in  its  punishments 
between  the  innocent  and  the  guilty.    Presenting 
J^^^Q^      this  ultimatum  from  his  master,  Strogonoff,  in 
leavMCon-       accordance  with  his  instructions,  demanded  a 
juiy%°^*'      written    answer    within  eight   days.      No  such 
answer  came.      On  the  27th  of  July  the   am- 
bassador quitted  Constantinople.     War  seemed  to  be  on  the 
point  of  breaking  out. 

The  capital  where  these  events  were  watched  with  the 
greatest  apprehension  was  Vienna.  The  fortunes  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire  have  always  been  most  intimately  connected 
with  those  of  Austria;  and  although  the  long 
^^^AusStal*^  struggle  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg  with  Napo- 
leon and  its  wars  in  recent  times  with  Prussia 
and  with  Italy  have  made  the  western  aspect  of  Austrian 
policy  more  prominent  and  more  familiar  than  its  eastern  one, 
the  eastern  interests  of  the  monarchy  have  always  been 
at  least  as  important  in  the  eyes  of  its  actual  rulers.  Before 
the  year  1720  Austria,  not  Russia,  was  the  great  enemy  of 
Turkey  and  the  aggressive  Power  of  the  east  of  Europe. 
After  1780  the  Emperor  Joseph  had  united  with  Catherine 
of  Russia  in  a  plan  for  dividing  the  Sultan's  dominions  in 
Europe,  and  actually  waged  a  war  for  this  purpose.  In  1795 
the  aUiance,  with  the  same  object,  had  been  prospectiv^y 
revived  by  Thugut;  in  i8og,  after  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit, 
Metternich  had  determined  in  the  last  resort  to  combine 
with  Napoleon  and  Alexander  in  dismembering  Turkey,  if 
all  diplomatic  means  should  fail  to  prevent  a  joint  attack  on 
the   Porte  by  France  and   Russia.    But  this  resolution  had 
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^cn  adopted  by  Mctternich  only  as  a  matter  of  necessity, 
*^nd  in  view  of  a  combination  which  threatened  to  reduce 
Austria  to  the  position  of  a  vassal  State.  Mettemich*s  own 
^Qfiiiite  and  consistent  policy  after  1814  was  the  maintenance 
^  the  Ottoman  Empire.  His  statesmanship  was,  as  a  rule, 
®^omed  by  fear;  and  his  fear  of  Alexander  was  second 
^'^to  his  old  fear  of  Napoleon.  Times  were  changed  since 
Jo^h  and  Thugut  could  hope  to  enter  upon  a  game  of 
Agression  with  Russia  upon  equal  terms.  The  Austrian 
^'my  had  been  beaten  in  every  battle  that  it  had  fought 
Coring  nearly  twenty  years.  Province  after  province  had 
^^Cen  severed  from  it,  without,  except  in  the  Tyrol,  raising  a 
«^d  in  its  support ;  and  when  in  1821  the  Minister  compared 
Austria's  actual  Empire  and  position  in  Europe,  won  and 
Qiaintained  in  great  part  by  his  own  diplomacy,  with  the  ruin 
to  which  a  series  of  wars  had  brought  it  ten  years  before,  he 
might  well  thank  Heaven  that  international  Congresses  were 
still  so  much  in  favour  with  the  Courts,  and  tremble  at 
the  clash  of  arms  which  from  the  remote  Morea  threatened 
to  caU  Napoleon*s  northern  conquerors  once  more  into  the 
field.* 

England  was  not,  like  Austria,  exposed  to  actual  danger  by 
the  advance  of  Russia  towards  the  iEgaean  ;   but  the  growth 
of  Russian  power  had  been  viewed  with  alann  by  English 
politicians   since   1788,  when  Pitt  had    formed 
a  triple  alliance  with   Prussia  and  Holland  for    Ea'.tem  policy 

'^  ot  £ngiand. 

the  purpose  of  defending  the  Porte  against  the 
attacks  of  Catherine  and  Joseph.  The  interest  of  Great 
Britain  in  the  maintenance  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  had  not 
been  laid  down  as  a  pnnciple  before  that  date,  nor  was  it 
then  acknowledged  by  the  Whig  party.  It  was  asserted  by 
Pitt  frx>m  considerations  relating  to  the  European  balance  of 
power,  not,  as  in  our  own  times,  with  a  direct  reference  to 
£ngland*s  position  in  India.  The  course  of  events  from  1792 
to  1807  made  England  and  Russia  for  awhile  natural  allies ; 
but  this  friendship  was  turned  into  hostility  by  the  Treaty  of 
Tilsit ;  and  although  after  a  few  years  Alexander  was  again 
fighting  for  the  same  cause  as  Great  Britain,  and  the  public 
opinion  of  this  country  enthusiastically  hailed  the  issue  of 
the    Moscow    campaign,    English    statesmen    never    forgot 

*  Metteraich,  ui.  6a3,  7x7  ;  Prokesch'Oslcn,  L  831,  903.   Bt  and  F.  Stat«  Papeis, 
▼iai.  1347* 

8* 


_..^  Ail  lue  resort  to  arms;  and  thete 
some  time  afterwards  existed  betwe 
led  English  Ministers  to  speak,  cert, 
misleading  language,  of  the  mutual 
and  the  Russian  nations.    From  i8i 
been  jealously  watched.   It  had  been 
again  that  he  was  preparing  to  invadi 
and  when  the  rebellion  of  the  Gre< 
thought  of  Castlereagh  and  his  coUe 
must  be  prevented  from  throvdng  itsell 
the  interests  of  Great  Britain  requii 
of  the  Sultan  should  as  soon  as  posisib 
out  his  dominions. 

Both  at  London  therefore  and  at 
of  Greece  was  viewed  by  governments  c 

disturbance  which  was  lik 
Fears  of  a  new  tween  Russia  and  its  neigh 
C«.  the  peace  of  Europe  at 

strange  that  the  spectacle 
assert  its  independence  should  not  ev 
question  whether  its  claims  deserved  to 
to  do  justice  at  least  to  the  English  Mini 
be  remembered  how  terrible,  how  ov< 
memories  left  by  the  twenty  years  of  E 
closed  in  1815,  and  at  how  vast  a  cost  to  1 
tion  of  Greece  would  have  bef^n  off" — *■- 
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0^  glory  and  popularity  to  the  presen-'ation  of  Enropcan 
peace,  without  perceiving  in  what  profound  earnestness  the 
Cogiish  statesman  sought  to  avert  the  renewal  of  an  epoch  o£ 
onflkt,  and  how  much  the  apprehension  of  coming  calamity 
predominated  in  his  own  mind  over  the  mere  jealousy  of 
ai  Mteiision  of  Russian  power.*     If  Castlereagh  had  no 
tlKmglit  for  Greece  itself,  it  was  because  the  larger  interests 
0f  Europe  wholly  absorbed  him,  and   because  he  lacked 
the  imagination  and  the  insight  to  conceive  of  a  better  ad- 
jistme&t  of  European  affairs  under  the  widening  recognition 
of  national  rights.    The  Minister  of  Austria,  to  whom  at  this 
crisis  Castlereagh  looked  as  his  natural  ally,  had  no  doubt  the 
tame  dread  of  a  renewed  convulsion  of  Europe,  but  in  his 
case  it  was  mingled  with  considerations  of  a  much  narrower 
kind.    It  is  not  correct  to  say  that  Metternich  was  indifferent 
to  the  Greek  cause ;  he  actually  hated  it,  because 
it  gave  a  sthnulus  to  the  liberal  movement  of    ^l^^^^-^^ 
Germany.   In  his  empty  and  pedantic  philosophy 
of  hnman  action,  Metternich  linked  together  every  form  of 
national  aspiration  and  unrest  as  something  presumptuous 
and  wanton.    He  understood  nothing  of  the  debt  that  man- 
kind owes  to  the  spirit  of  freedom.     He  was  just  as  ready  to 
dogmatise  upon  the  wickedness  of  the  English  Reform  Bill  as 
he  was  to  trace  the  hand  of  Capodistrias  in  every  tumult 
in  Servia  or  the   Morea:   and  even  if  there  had  been  no 
fear  of  Russian  aggression  in  the  background,  he  would  in- 
stinctively have  condenmed  the  Greek  revolt  when  he  saw 
that  the  Hght-headed  professors  in  the  German  Universities 
were  beginning  to  agitate  in  its  favour,  and  that  the  re- 
calcitrant   minor  Courts  regarded  it  with   some  degree  of 
sympathy. 

The  policy  of  Metternich  in  the  Eastern  Question  had  for 
its  object  the  maintenance  of  the  existing  order  of  things ; 
and  as  it  was  certain  that  some  satisfaction  or  other  must  be 
given  to  Russian  pride,  Mettemich's  counsel  was  that  the 
grievances  of  the  Czar  which  were  specifically  Russian  should 
be  clearly  distinguished  from  questions  relating  to  the  inde- 
pendence of  Greece  ;  and  that  on  the  former  the  Porte  should 
be  recommended  to  agree  with  its  adversary  quickly,  the  good 
offices  of  Europe  being  employed  within  given  limits  on  the 
Oar*s  behalf  I  so  that,  the  Russian  causes  of  complaint  being 

*  C»»Dfr«H^  vili.  \^\  Mctttnwb,  til  ^of. 


Greek*  U>  be  wbdneJ.  aad  m^ne  & 

with  CoDEtanliaople  vlndb  lad  faak  so ; 

Stroganofs  depftrtve.    It 

Ait>.Hi<T  Ki.  to  dedde  vftetfacr. »  kod  «f  Mmmi^  tmi  p»- 
IIh^"*''^    lector  of  tbeOnoi-Kirfihe  Emu  be  «arid 

so)  ve  the  Eastern  Q«etfM«  I9  1b  «■■  SMri.  V 
whether,  constaM  lo 
action  to  which  he  I 
commit  his  cause 
accept  such  Bolnlii  tn  as  U*  aBes  wm^  atlMk 

In  Ihe  latli^r  case  no  Uow  waiM  fae  dncfc« 

behalf  of  Greece.  dor  die  faataKE  aatoid: 

at   length   the  note  smnded  is  Oe   AmUnm 

Cabinet.     CapodisI  BtsntaliTe  id  the  Greek  OM* 

at  St.  Petersburg,  ri  d  the  fane  of  tbe  mm  «■< 

impuLses   in    the    C^  He    aw    tfaal    Almaadtf. 

iutcrcstcd  as  he  was  in  iiai^  ^ud  ^aio.  ««aU  nera  fa«at 
with  that  federation  of  the  Courts  wfaicb  be  had  InaKH 
rrcatcd,  nor  shake  oiTthe  influences  of  legitimism  mhicta  b^ 
domiiinlo.1  him  since  the  Cinfre~= ->f  Aix-ls-Chsc*!*^  Snt>- 
initting  when  contention  had  become  hopeless,  and  antidp*'' 
Ing  his  inevitable   fail  by  a  voluntary  retirement  from  puUic 

affairs,  Capodistrias,  still  high  in  credit  ao^ 
C.podinm..  reputation, quitted  St.  Petersburg  under  tbefonJ' 
itii.  '  of  leave  of  absence,  and  withdrew  to  Geoevx* 

there  to  await  events,  and  to  enjoy  thedistinctioii 
of  a  patriot  whom  love  for  Greece  had  constrained  to  abandoD 
one  of  the  most  splendid  positions  in  Europe.  Grave, 
melancholy,  and  austere,  as  one  who  suffered  with  his 
country,  Capodistrias  remained  in  private  life  till  the  v«n- 
<|uished  cause  had  become  the  victorious  one,  aod  the 
liberated  Greek  nation  called  him  to  place  himself  at  its  head. 
An  international  diplomatic  campai^  of  vast  activity  and 
duration  began  in  the  year  iSzi,  but  the  contest  of  arms  was 
left,  as  Metternich  desired,  to  the  Greeks  and  the  Turks 
alone.    The  first  act  of  the  war  was  the  insurrection  of  the 

Morea ;  the  second  was  the  extension  of 
Eiitandan  of  (his  insurrection  over  parts  of  Contineatal 
revolt.  Greece  and  the  Archipelago,  and  its  Bummary 

extinction  by  the  Turk  in  certain  districts,  which 
Id  consequcjice  remained  for  the   future  outside  the  area 
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of  hostilitii^s,    and    so   were   not   ultimately   included    in   the 
Hellenic  Kingdom.     Central  Greece,  that  is,  the 
country    lying   immediately  north  of  the  Cor-    Central  Greece, 
inthian  Gulf,  broke  into  revolt  a  few  weeks  later 
than  the  Morea.     The  rising  against  the  Mohammedans  was 
distinguished  by  the  same  merciless  spirit :    the  men  were 
generally  massacred ;  the  women,  if  not  killed,  were  for  the 
most  part  sold  into  slavery ;  and  when,  after  an  interval  of 
three  years.  Lord  Byron  came  to  Missolonghi,  he  found  that 
a  miserable  band  of  twenty-three  captive  women  formed  the 
sole    renmant    of   the    Turkish    population    of   that    town. 
Thessaly,  with  some  exceptions,  'remained  passive,  and  its 
inaction  was  of  the  utmost  service  to  the  Turkish  cause ;  for 
All  Pasha  in  Epirus  was  now  being  besieged  by  the  Sultan's 
armies,  and  if  Thessaly  had  risen  in  the  rear  of  these  troops, 
they  could  scarcely  have  escaped   destruction.     Khurshid, 
the  Ottoman  commander  conducting  the  siege  of  Janina,  held 
firmly  to  his  task,  in  spite  of  the  danger  which  threatened  his 
communications,  and  in  spite  of  the  circumstance  that  his 
whole  household  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the   Moreot 
insurgents.     His  tenacity  saved  the  border-pro- 
vinces for  the  Ottoman  Empire.     No  combina-     p^'l^^V 
tion  was  effected  between  Ali  and  the  Greeks,  and     iSm. 
at  the  beginning  of  1822  the  Albanian  chieftain 
lost  both  his  stronghold  and  his  life.     In  the  remoter  district 
of  Chalcidice,  on  the  Macedonian  coast,  where  the  promontory 
of  Athos  and  the  two  parallel  peninsulas  run  out  into  the 
iEgaean,  and  a  Greek  population,  clearly  severed 
from  the  Slavic  inhabitants  of   the   mainland,     Chalcidice. 
maintained  its    own    communal    and    religious 
organisation,  the  national  revolt  broke  out  under   Hetaerist 
leaders.    The  monks  of  Mount  Athos,  like  their  neighbours, 
took  up  arms.    But  there  was  little  sympathy  between  the 
privileged  chiefs  of  these  abbeys  and  the  desperate  men  who 
had  come  to  head  the  revolt.    The  struggle  was  soon  aban- 
doned ;  and,  partly  by  force  of  arms,  partly  by  negotiation, 
the  authority  of  the   Sultan    was    restored    without    much 
difficulty  throughout  this  region. 

The  settlements  of  the  iEgaean  which  first  raised  the  flag 
of  Greek  independence  were  the  so-called  Nautical  Islands, 
Hydra,  Spetza,  and  Psara,  where  the  absence  of  a  Turkish 
population  and  the  enjoyment  of  a  century  of  self-government 


struggles  of  the  little  community,  an 
connected  with  the  great  economical 
at  the  opposite  end  of  the  continent, 
society,  led  to  the  enactment  of  the 
to  the  strife  of  classes  which  result 
Napoleon's  wars  the  carrying- trade, 
become  extinct ;  little  com  reached  £i 
Greek  ships  navigated  the  Euxine  and 
peace  opened  the  markets  and  the  port 
the  renewed  importation  of  foreign  cor 
the  profits  of  English  farmers  and  t 
landlords,    so  the  reviving  freedom  of 
end  of  the  monopoly  of  the  Hydriote  at 
men.    The  shipowners  formed  an  oligi 
captains  and  crews  of  their  ships,  thoi 
profits  of  each  voyage,  were  excluded  £ 
government    of   the    island.      Failure   • 
inactivity,  hence  led  to  a  political  op 
owners,  wealthy  and    privileged    men, 
to  break  with  the  Turk;  the  captains  a 
now    nothing   to    lose,    declared    for   C 
There  was  a  struggle  in  which  for  awl 
commonest  impulses  of  need  and  rapai 
but  the  greater  cause  proved  its  pow< 
its  lot  with  Greece ;  and  althon.»>-  - 
as  well  a**  crf--^ 
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and    was   for   years   to   come    the   scene    of    a    bloody    and 
destructive  warfare. 

Within  the  Morea  the  first  shock  of  the  revolt  had  made 

the  Greeks  masters  of  everything  outside  the  fortified  towns. 

The  reduction  of  these  places  was  at  once  undertaken  by 

the  insurgents.     Tripolitza,  lately  the  seat  of  the  Turkish 

fpovemment,  was  the  centre  of  operations,  and  in  the  neigh- 

bonrhood    of   this    town    the    first    provisional 

government  of  the  Greeks,  called  the   Senate       ^^SS?*' 

of  Kaltesti,  was  established.    Demetrius  Hypsi- 

lanti,  a  brother  of  the   Hetarist  leader,   whose    failure  in 

Roumania  was  not  yet  known,  landed  in  the   Morea  and 

claimed  supreme  power.     He  was  tumultuously  welcomed  by 

the  peasant-soldiers,  though  the  Primates,  who  had  hitherto 

held  undisputed  sway,  bore  him  no  good  will.    Two  other 

men  became  prominent  at  this  time  as  leaders  in  the  Greek 

war  of  Uberation.    These  were  Maurokordatos,  a  descendant 

af  the  Hospodars  of  Wallachia— a  politician  superior  to  all 

liis  rivals  in  knowledge  and  breadth  of  view,  but  wanting 

in  the  faculty  of  action  required  by  the  times — and  Koloko- 

trones,  a  type  of  the  rough  fighting  Klepht ;  a  mere  savage  in 

iLttaimnents,  scarcely  able  to  read  or  write,  cunning,  grossly 

Avaricious   and    faithless,  incapable  of    appreciating  either 

military  or  moral  discipline,  but  a  bom  soldier  in  his  own 

irregular  way,  and  a  hero  among  peasants  as  ignorant  as 

liinoself.    There  was  yet  another,  who,  if  his  character  had 

l>een  equal  to  his  station,  would  have  been  placed  at  the 

liead  of  the  government  of  the  Morea.    This  was  Petrobei, 

chief  of  the  family  of  Mauromichalis,  ruler  of  the  rugged 

^listrict  of  Maina,  in  the  south-west  of  Peloponnesus,  where 

the   Turk  had  never  established  more  than  nominal    sove- 

vei^ty*    A  jovial,  princely  person,  exercising  among  his  clans- 

xnen  a  mild  Homeric  sway,  Petrobei,  surrounded  by  his  nine 

^vigorous  sons,  was  the  most  picturesque  figure  in  Greece. 

JBut  he  had  no  genius  for  great  things.    A  sovereignty,  which 

^n  other  hands  might  have  expanded  to  national  dominion, 

^remained  with   Petrobei  a  mere    ornament    and   curiosity; 

.suid    the   power    of    the    deeply-rooted    clan-spirit    of   the 

Jbfaioa  only  made  itself  felt  when,  at  a  later  period,  the 

lion   o£    a    united    Hellenic    State    demanded    its 

icrifice. 

Anarchy,    egotism,    and    ill-faith    disgraced    the    Greek 
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iusurrection  from  its  beginning  lo  its  close.  Tliere  were, 
indeed,  some  men  of  unblemished  hoDOur  amon^ 
the  leaders,  and  the  peasantry  in  the  rjuilis 
fought  with  (he  most  determined  courage  year 
after  year;  but  the  action  of  most  of  those  who 
figured  as  representatives  of  (be  people  brought  discredit 
upon  the  national  cause.  Their  first  successes  were  accom- 
panied by  gross  treachery  ■"''  cruelty.  Had  the  Greek 
leaders  been   Bourbon  kii'"'^  lured   in   all  the  sanctities 

of  divine  right,  instead  1  gatherers  and  cattle-lifters, 

truants  from  the  wild  schoo'  urkish  \ioleace  and  deceit, 

they  could  not  have  perjure  nselves  with  lighter  hearts. 

On  the  surrender  of  Navarii  August,  1821,  after  a  formal 

capitulation  providing  for  the  y  of  its  Turkish  inhabitant*, 

men,  women,  and  children  wei  indiscriminately  massacred. 
The  capture  of  Tripolit^a,  whicii  1 00k  place  two  months  later, 
was  changed  from  a  peaceful  triumph  into  a  scene  of  frightful 
slaughter  by  the  avarice  of  individual  chiefs,  who,  while 
negotiations  were  pending,  made  their  way  into  the  town, 
and  bargained  with  rich  inhabitants  to  give  them  protection 
in  return  for  their  money  and  jewels.  The  soldiery,  who  had 
undergone  the  labours  of  the  siege  for  six  months,  saw  that 
their  reward  was  being  pilfered  from  them.  Defying  all 
orders,  and  in  the  absence  of  Demetrius  Hypsilanti,  the 
commander-in-chief,  they  rushed  upon  the  fortifications  of 
Tripolitza.  and  carried  them  by  storm.  A  general  massacre 
of  the  inhabitants  followed.  For  three  days  the  work  of 
carnage  was  continued  in  the  streets  and  houses,  until  few 
out  of  a  population  of  many  thousands  remained  living. 
According  to  the  testimony  of  Kolokotrones  himself,  the 
roads  were  so  choked  with  the  dead,  that  as  he  rode  from 
the  gateway  to  the  citadel  his  horse's  hoofs  never  touched 
the  ground.* 

In  the  opening  scenes  of  the  Greek  insurrection  the 
barbarity  of  Christians  and  of  Ottomans  was  perhaps  on  a 
level.  The  Greek  rc\'enKed  himself  with  the  ferocity  of  the 
slave  who  breaks  his  fetters ;  the  Turk  resorted 
Th*  M"";™  to  wholesale  niassacre  and  extermination  as  the 
-June,  iSm.  normal  means  of  government  in  troubled  times. 
And  as  experience  has  shown  that  the  savagery 
of  the  European  yields  in  one  generation  to  the  influcncea 
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of  civilised  rule,  while  the  Turk  remains  as  inhuman  to-day 
as  he  was  under  Mahmud  II.,  so  the  history  of  1822  proved 
that  the  most  devilish  passions  of  the  Greek  were  in  the  end 
but  a  poor  match  for  disciplined  Turkish  prowess  in  the  work 
of  butchery.  It  was  no  easy  matter  for  the  Sultan  to  requite 
himself  for  the  sack  of  Tripolitza  upon  Kolokotrones  and  his 
victorious  soldiers ;  hut  there  was  a  peaceful  and  inoffensive 
population  elsewhere,  which  offered  all  the  conditions  for  free, 
unstinted,  and  unimperilled  vengeance  which  the  Turk 
desires.  A  body  of  Samian  troops  had  landed  in  Chios,  and 
endeavoured,  but  with  little  success,  to  excite  the  inhabitants 
to  revolt,  the  absence  of  the  Greek  fleet  rendering  them  an 
almost  certain  prey  to  the  Sultan*s  troops  on  the  mainland. 
The  Samian  leader  nevertheless  refused  to  abandon  the 
enterprise,  and  laid  siege  to  the  citadel,  in  which  there  was  a 
Turkish  garrison.  Before  this  fortress  could  be  reduced,  a 
relieving  army  of  seven  thousand  Turks,  with  hosts  of 
fanatical  volunteers,  landed  on  the  island.  The  Samians 
fled;  the  miserable  population  of  Chios  was  given  up  to 
massacre.  For  week  after  week  the  soldiery  and  the  roving 
hordes  of  Ottomans  slew,  pillaged,  and  sold  into  slavery  at 
their  pleasure.  In  parts  of  the  island  where  the  inhabitants 
took  refuge  in  the  monasteries,  they  were  slaughtered  by 
thousands  together ;  others,  tempted  back  to  their  homes  by 
the  promulgation  of  an  amnesty,  perished  family  by  family. 
The  lot  of  those  who  were  spared  was  almost  more  pitiable 
than  of  those  who  died.  The  slave-markets  of  Egypt  and 
Tunis  were  glutted  with  Chian  captives.  The  gentleness,  the 
culture,  the  moral  worth  of  the  Chian  community  made  its 
fate  the  more  tragical.  No  district  in  Europe  had  exhibited 
a  civilisation  more  free  from  the  vices  of  its  type :  on  no 
community  had  there  fallen  in  modern  times  so  terrible  a 
catastrophe.  The  estimates  of  the  destruction  of  life  at  Chios 
are  loosely  framed  ;  among  the  lowest  is  that  which  sets  the 
number  of  the  slain  and  the  enslaved  at  thirty  thousand. 
The  island,  lately  thronging  with  life  and  activity,  became  a 
thinly-populated  place.  After  a  long  period  of  depression 
and  the  slow  return  of  some  fraction  of  its  former  prosperity, 
convulsions  of  nature  have  in  our  own  day  again  made  Chios 
a  ruin.  A  new  life  may  arise  when  the  Turk  is  no  longer 
master  of  its  shores,  but  the  old  history  of  Chios  is  closed  for 
ever. 


tor,  and  by  the  unexpectt 
he  insurgents  on  the  mainland  against  j 
Saltan.     The  Greek  executive,  which  > 
Maurokordatos,  had   been  guilty  of  gi 
sending  over  the  fleet  in  time  to  prevc 
landing  in  Chios.    When  once  this  landin, 
the  ships  which  afterwards  arrived  were  ( 
the  massacre,  and  nothing  could  be  attem^ 
the   Turkish    fleet  itself.     The   instrume 
employed  by  the  Greeks  was  the  iire-shif 
used  with  success  against  the  Turk  in  the 
the  war  of  1770.    The  sacred  month  of  t 
closing,  and  on  the  night  of  June  18,  Kara 
commander,  celebrated  the  festival  of  Bain 
thousand  men    on   board    his  flag-ship, 
illuminated  with  coloured  lanterns.      In  tl 
festivities,  Constantine  Kanaris,  a  Psarian 
his  fire-ship  unobserved  right  up  to  the  Tut 
and  drove  his  bowsprit  firmly  into  one  of  her 
after  setting  fire  to  the  combustibles,  he  stej 
a  row-boat,  and  made  away.    A  breeze  was  t 
moment  the  Turkish  crew  were  enveloped  in 
The  powder  on  board  exploded;  the  boats 
the  vessel,  with  its  doomed  crew,  burned  to 
its  companions  sheering  off  to  save  then 
shower  of  blazing  fragments  ♦^^-^ 
was  killed  **"  - 
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to  the  finest  combination  of  nerve  and  nautical  skill.  His 
feat,  which  others  were  constantly  attempting,  but  with  little 
success,  to  imitate,  was  repeated  by  him  in  the  same  year. 
He  was  the  most  brilliant  of  Greek  seamen,  a  simple  and 
modest  hero;  and  after  his  splendid  achievements  in  the 
war  of  liberation,  he  served  his  country  well  in  a  political 
career.  Down  to  his  death  in  a  hale  old  age,  he  was  with 
justice  the  idol  and  pride  of  the  Greek  nation. 

The  fall  of  the  Albanian  rebel,  Ali  Pasha,  in  the  spring  of 
1822  made  it  possible  for  Sultan  Mahmud,  who  had  hitherto 
been  crippled  by  the  resistance  of  Janina,  to  throw  his  whole 
land -force  against  the  Hellenic  revolt;  and  the 
Greeks  of  the  mainland,  who  had  as  yet  had  to    Double  inva- 
deal  only  with  scattered  detachments  or  isolated    iSa-^.  ' 

garrisons,  now  found  themselves  exposed  to  the  . 
attack  of  two  powerful  armies.  Kurshid,  the  conqueror  of  Ah 
Pasha,  took  up  his  headquarters  at  Larissa  in  Thessaly,  and 
from  this  base  the  two  invading  armies  marched  southwards 
on  diverging  lines.  The  first,  under  Omer  Brionis,  was 
ordered  to  make  its  way  through  Southern  Epirus  to  the 
western  entrance  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  and  there  to  cross 
into  the  Morea ;  the  second,  under  Dramali,  to  reduce  Central 
Greece,  and  enter  the  Morea  by  the  isthmus  of  Corinth ;  the 
conquest  of  Tripolitza  and  the  relief  of  the  Turkish  coast- 
fortresses  which  were  still  uncaptured  being  the  ultimate  end 
to  be  accomplished  by  the  two  armies  in  combination  with  one 
another  and  with  the  Ottoman  fleet.  Not  less  than  fifty 
thousand  men  were  under  the  orders  of  the  Turkish  com- 
manders, the  division  of  Dramali  being  by  far  the  larger  of  the 
two.  Against  this  formidable  enemy  the  Greeks  possessed 
poor  means  of  defence,  nor  were  their  prospects  improved 
when  Maurokordatos,  the  President,  determined  to  take  a 
military  command,  and  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
troops  in  Western  Greece.  There  were  indeed  urgent  reasons 
for  striking  with  all  possible  force  in  this  quarter.  The 
Suliotes,  after  seventeen  years  of  exile  in  Corfu,  had  returned 
to  their  mountains,  and  were  now  making  common  cause  with 
Greece.  They  were  both  the  military  outwork  of  the  insur- 
rection, and  the  political  link  between  the  Hellenes  and  the 
Christian  communities  of  Albania,  whose  action  might  become 
of  decisive  importance  in  the  struggle  against  the  Turks. 
Maurokordatos  rightly  judged  the  relief  of  Suli  to  be  the  first 
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the  Intdfview  tlpon  the  Niemen,  and  never,  in  the  fnigbtoft 
moments  of  victory,  regarded  Alexander  withduf  some  secret 
misgivings.  During  the  campaign  of  1814  in  France,  Castle* 
reagh*8  willingness  to  negotiate  with  Bonaparte  was  due  in 
great  part  to  the  fear  that  Alexander's  high -wrought  reso- 
lutions would  collapse  before  Napoleon  could  be  thoroughly 
crushed,  and  that  reaction  would  carry  him  into  a  worse  peace 
than  that  which  he  then  disdained.*  The  negotiations  at  the 
Congress  of  Vienna  brought  Great  Britain  and  Russia,  as 
it  has  been  seen,  into  an  antagonism  which  threatened  to 
end  in  the  resort  to  arms;  and  the  tension  which  then  and  for 
some  time  afterwards  existed  between  the  two  governments 
led  English  Ministers  to  speak,  certainly  in  exaggerated  and 
misleading  language,  of  the  mutual  hostility  of  the  English 
and  the  Russian  nations.  From  1815  to  1821  the  Czar  had 
been  jealously  watched.  It  had  been  rumoured  over  and  over 
again  that  he  was  preparing  to  invade  the  Ottoman  Empire ; 
and  when  the  rebellion  of  the  Greeks  broke  out,  the  one 
thought  of  Castlereagh  and  his  colleagues  was  that  Russia 
must  be  prevented  from  throwing  itself  into  the  fray,  and  that 
the  interests  of  Great  Britain  required  that  the  authority 
of  the  Sultan  should  as  soon  as  possible  be  restored  through- 
out his  dominions. 

Both  at  London  therefore  and  at  Vienna  the  rebellion 
of  Greece  was  viewed  by  governments  only  as  an  unfortunate 

disturbance  which  was  likely  to  excite  war  be- 
Fearsofanew  tweeu  Russia  and  its  neighbours,  and  to  imperil 
^"  '    the  peace  of  Europe  at  large.     It  may  seem 

strange  that  the  spectacle  of  a  nation  rising  to 
assert  its  independence  should  not  even  have  aroused  the 
question  whether  its  claims  deserved  to  be  considered.  But 
to  do  justice  at  least  to  the  English  Ministers  of  1 821,  it  must 
be  remembered  how  terrible,  how  overpowering,  were  the 
memories  left  by  the  twenty  years  of  European  war  that  had 
closed  in  1815,  and  at  how  vast  a  cost  to  mankind  the  regenera- 
tion of  Greece  would  have  been  effected,  if,  as  then  seemed 
probable,  it  had  ranged  the  Great  Powers  again  in  arms 
against  one  another,  and  re-kindled  the  spirit  of  military 
aggression  which  for  a  whole  generation  had  made  Europe 
the  prey  of  rival  coalitions.  It  is  impossible  to  read  the  letter 
in  which  Cft^tlereagh  pleaded  with  the  Czar  to  sacrifice  hit 
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At  the  terror  of  his  approach  all  hopes  of  rcbistance  \ariished. 
He  marched  through  Boeotia  and  Attica,  devastating  the 
country,  and  reached  the  isthmus  of  Corinth 
in  July,  1822.  The  mountain  passes  were  aban-  S^KfJiJSfSf 
doned  by  the  Greeks;  the  Government,  whose  Corimh, July, 
seat  was  at  Argos,  dispersed  ;  and  Dramali  moved 
on  to  Nauplia,  where  the  Turkish  garrison  was  on  the  point 
of  surrendering  to  the  Greeks.  The  entrance  to  the  Morea 
had  been  won  ;  the  very  shadow  of  a  Greek  government  had 
disappeared,  and  the  definite  suppression  of  the  revolt  seemed 
now  to  be  close  at  hand.  But  two  fatal  errors  of  the  enemy 
saved  the  Greek  cause.  Dramali  neglected  to  garrison  the 
passes  through  which  he  had  advanced  ;  and  the  commander 
of  the  Ottoman  fleet,  which  ought  to  have  met  the  land -force 
at  Nauplia,  disobeyed  his  instructions  and  sailed  on  to  Patras. 
Two  Greeks,  at  this  crisis  of  their  country's  history,  proved 
themselves  equal  to  the  call  of  events.  Demetrius  Hypsilanti, 
now  President  of  the  Legislature,  refused  to  fly  with  his 
colleagues,  and  threw  himself,  with  a  few  hundred  men,  into 
the  Acropolis  of  Argos.  Kolokotrones,  hastening  to  Tripolitza, 
called  out  every  man  capable  of  bearing  arms,  and  hurried 
back  to  Argos,  where  the  Turks  were  still  held  at  bay  by  the 
defenders  of  the  citadel.  Dramali  could  no  longer  think  of 
marching  into  the  interior  of  the  Morea.  The  gallantr>rof 
Demetrius  had  given  time  for  the  assemblage  of  a  considerable 
force,  and  the  Ottoman  general  now  discovered  the  ruinous 
effect  of  his  neglect  to  garrison  the  passes  in  his  rear.  These 
were  seized  by  Kolokotrones.  The  summer- drought  threat- 
ened the  Turkish  army  with  famine ;  the  fleet  which  would 
have  rendered  them  independent  of  land -supplies  was  a 
hundred  miles  away ;  and  Dramali,  who  had  lately  seen  all 
Greece  at  his  feet,  now  found  himself  compelled 
to  force  his  way  back  through  the  enemy  to  the  His  retreat  and 
isthmus  of  Corinth.  The  measures  taken  by  Aug."i8ial' 
Kolokotrones  to  intercept  his  retreat  were  skil- 
fully planned,  and  had  they  been  adequately  executed  not  a 
man  of  the  Ottoman  army  would  have  escaped.  It  was  only 
through  the  disorder  and  the  cupidity  of  the  Greeks  them- 
selves that  a  portion  of  Dramali's  force  succeeded  in  cutting 
•  its  way  back  to  Corinth.  Haggage  was  plundered  while  the 
retreating  enemy  ought  to  have  been  annihilated,  and  divisions 
which  ought  to  have  co-operated  in  the  main  attack  sougl)t 
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for  the  moment,  and  durinj 
no  military  operations  could  be   undei 
on   an3rthing  like  the  same  scale.    It 
been  better  for  the  Greeks  themselves 
been  more   continaoasly   sustained.     I 
pressure  could  give  unity  to  the  efforts 
by  so  many  local  rivalries,  and  so  many 
and  animosities.      Scarcely  was  the   es 
passed  when  civil  war  began  among  the 
Kolokotrones  set  himself  up  in  opposition 
and  seized  on  some  of  the  strong  places  in 
first  outbreak  of  the  so-called  military  pai 
authorities   was,  however,  of  no   greast 
Primates  of  the  Morea  took  part  with  tl 
of  the  islands  and  of  Central  Greece  aga 
of  the  peace,  and  an  accommodation  ws 
Konduriottes,  a  rich  ship-owner  of  Hydra,  wj 
with  Kolettes,  a  politician  of  great  influence 
as  his  Minister.     But  in  place  of  the  e 
between  soldier  and  civilian,  a  new  and 
antagonism,  that  of  district  against  distric 
the  existence  of  Greece.    The  tendency  oi 
ment  to  sacrifice  ever3rthing  to  the  intere 
at  once  became  evident.      Konduriottes  ' 
incompetent  man,  and  maHA  ^^— 
hisfri— -J- 
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shown  to  the  districts  which  supported  the  rebels.  Koloko- 
trones  was  thoroughly  defeated,  and  compelled  to  give 
himself  np  to  the  Government.  He  was  carried  to  Hydra 
and  thrown  into  prison,  where  he  remained  ontil  new  peril 
again  rendered  his  services  indispensable  to  Greece. 

After  the  destruction  of  Dramali's  army  and  the  failure  of 
the  Ottoman  navy  to  effect  any  result  whatever,  the  Sultan 
appears  to  have  conceived  a  doubt  whether  the 
subjugation  of  Greece  might  not  in  fact  be  a  task  J'*'*P"t'?*'*f 
beyond  his  own  unaided  power.  Even  if  the  i^pc!  ^ 
mainland  were  conquered,  it  was  certain  that 
the  Turkish  fleet  could  never  reduce  the  islands,  nor  prevent 
the  passage  of  supplies  and  reinforcements  from  these  to  the 
ports  of  the  Morea.  Strenuous  as  Mahmud  had  hitherto 
shovm  himself  in  crushing  his  vassals  who,  like  Ali  Pasha, 
attempted  to  establish  an  authority  independent  of  the  central 
government,  he  now  found  himself  compelled  to  apply  to  the 
most  dangerous  of  them  all  for  assistance.  Mehemet  Ali, 
Pasha  of  Egypt,  had  risen  to  power  in  the  disturbed  time 
that  followed  the  expulsion  of  Napoleon's  forces  from  Egypt. 
His  fleet  was  more  powerful  than  that  of  Turkey.  He  had 
organised  an  army  composed  of  Arabs,  negroes,  and  fellahs, 
and  had  introduced  into  it,  by  means  of  French  officers, 
the  military  system  and  discipline  of  Europe.  The  same 
reform  had  been  attempted  in  Turkey  seventeen  years  before 
by  Mahmud's  predecessor,  Selim  III.,  but  it  had  been  success- 
fully resisted  by  the  soldiery  of  Constantinople,  and  Selim 
had  paid  for  his  innovations  with  his  life.  Mahmud,  silent 
and  tenacious,  had  long  been  planning  the  destruction  of  the 
Janissaries,  the  mutinous  and  degraded  representatives  of 
a  once  irresistible  force,  who  would  now  neither  fight 
themselves  nor  permit  their  rulers  to  organise  any  more 
effective  body  of  troops  in  their  stead.  It  is  possible  that 
the  Sultan  may  have  believed  that  a  victory  won  over 
the  enemies  of  Islam  by  the  re-modelled  forces  of  Egypt 
would  facilitate  the  execution  of  his  own  plans  of  military 
reform;  it  is  also  possible  that  he  may  not  have  been 
unwilling  to  see  his  vassal's  resources  dissipated  by  a  distant 
and  hazardous  enterprise.  Not  without  some  profound  con- 
viction of  the  urgency  of  the  present  need,  not  without  some 
sinister  calculation  as  to  the  means  of  dealing  with  an  eventual 
rival  in  th«  future,  was  tlie  offer  of  aggrandisement— if  we  may 


lor  himself,  accepted  it  on  behalf  ( 
son. 

The  most  vigorous  preparations  1 
at  Alexandria.    The  army  was  raised 
ships  were  added  to  the  navy  from 
scheme  was   framed    for   the   combii 
Egyptian  and  the  Turkish 

Eg^uiipUn..    *o  ^^^^^  ^«  ultimate  conq 
It  was  agreed  that  the  isla 
not  sixty  miles  distant  from  the  soutt 
Morea,  should  be  occupied  by  Ibrahim, 
place  of  arms ;  that  simultaneous  or  join 
be  made  upon  the  principal  islands  of  tl 
after  the  capture  of  these  strongholds  ai 
the  maritime  resources  of  the  Greeks,  Ibn 
pass  over  the  narrow  sea  between  Crete  i 
complete  their  work  by  the  reduction  of 
left  destitute  of  all  chance  of  succour  fr< 
like  Sicily,  is  a  natural  step 
Egyptians  con-    Europe    and   Africa;    and  ' 
ipVii,  iSaJ*.        sistance  of  Egypt  was  invo 
it  was  obvious  that  Crete  1 
which  above  all  others  it  was  necessar] 
watch  and  to  defend.      But  the  wretcl: 
Konduriottes  was  occupied  with  its  dom** 
appeal  of  the  Cretp"*'  '- 
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terminated.  Psara  was  siK  cttd  tor  the  attack  of  the  Turkish 
fleet.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  insurrection  the  Psariotes 
had  been  the  scourge  and  terror  of  the  Ottoman  coasts.  The 
services  that  they  had  rendered  in  the  Greek  navy  had  been 
priceless;  and  if  there  was  one  spot  of  Greek  soil  which 
ought  to  have  been  protected  as  long  as  a  single 
boat's  crew  remained  afloat,  it  was  the  little  P^^**®°  ^ 
rock  of  Psara.  Yet,  in  spite  of  repeated  warn-  1824™'  ' 
ings,  the  Greek  Government  allowed  the  Turkish 
fleet  to  pass  the  Dardenelles  unobserved,  and  some  clumsy 
feints  were  enough  to  blind  it  to  the  real  object  of  an  ex- 
pedition whose  aim  was  known  to  all  Europe.  There  were 
ample  means  for  succouring  the  islanders,  as  subsequent 
events  proved ;  but  when  the  Turkish  admiral,  Khosrew,  with 
10,000  men  on  board,  appeared  before  Psara,  the  Greek  fleet 
was  far  away.  The  Psariotes  themselves  were  over-confident. 
They  trusted  to  their  batteries  on  land,  and  believed  their 
rocks  to  be  impregnable.  They  were  soon  undeceived. 
While  a  corps  of  Albanians  scaled  the  cliffs  behind  the  town, 
the  Turks  gained  a  footing  in  front,  and  oven^helmed  their 
gallant  enemy  by  weight  of  numbers.  No  mercy  was  asked 
or  given.  Eight  thousand  of  the  Psarians  were  slain  or 
carried  away  as  slaves.  Not  more  than  one-third  of  the 
population  succeeded  in  escaping  to  the  neighbouring 
islands.* 

The  first  part  of  the  Turko-Eg>^ptian  plan  had  thus  been 
successfully  accomplished,  and  if  Khosrew  had  attacked 
Samos  immediately  after  his  first  victory,  this  island  would 
probably  have  fallen  before  help  could  arrive.  But,  like 
other  Turkish  commanders,  Khosrew  loved 
intervals  of  repose,  and  he  now  sailed  off  to    Greek  suc- 

««•!  \   \       K         %         r.irT->.  cesses  off  ihe 

Mytilene  to  celebrate  the  festival  of    Bairam.    coast  of  Asia 
In  the  meantime  the  catastrophe  of  Psara  had    fimS.^iSai. 
aroused  the  Hydriote  Government  to  a  sense  of 
its  danger.    A  strong  fleet  was  sent  across  the  iEgaean,  and 

*  Gordon,  u.  138.  The  news  of  this  catastrophe  reached  Mettemich  at  IschI  on 
July  3odi.  "Prince  Mettemich  was  taking  an  excursion,  in  which,  unfortunately, 
I  coukl  not  accompany  him.    I  at  once  sent  Francis  after  him  with  this  important 

•letter,  which  he  received  at  a  spot  where  the  name  of  the  Capita n  Pasha  had 
prohably  nercr  been  heard  before.  The  prince  soon  came  back  to  me;  and 
{pianusimc^  in  order  that  the  friends  of  Greece  might  not  hear  it)  we  congratulate 

-one  another  on  the  event,  which  may  very  well  prove  is  canimincemsmt  dt  ia  /in  for 

^thc  Greek  ituarrcaioo."    (Gtntx.) 
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adequate  measures  were  taken  to  defend  Samos  both  by  land 
and  sea.  The  Turkish  fleet  was  attacked  with  some  succeaBt 
and  though  Ibrahim  with  the  Egyptian  contingent  now 
reached  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  the  Greeks  proved  them- 
selves superior  to  their  adversaries  combined.  The  operations 
of  the  Mussulman  commanders  led  to  no  result;  they  were 
harassed  and  terrified  by  the  Greek  fireships ;  and  when  at 
length  all  hope  of  a  joint  conquest  of  Samos  had  been 
abandoned,  and  Ibrahim  set  sail  for  Crete  to  carry  out  his 
own  final  enterprise  alone,  he  was  met  on  the  high  seas  by 
the  Greeks,  and  driven  back  to  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor. 
During  the  autumn  of  1824  the  disasters  of  the  preceding 
months  were  to  some  extent  retrieved,  and  the  situation  of 
the  Egyptian  fleet  would  have  become  one  of  some  peril  if  the 
Greeks  had  maintained  their  guard  throughout  the  winter. 
But  they  underrated  the  energy  of  Ibrahim,  and  surrendered 
themselves  to  the  belief  that  he  would  not  repeat  the  attempt 

to  reach  Crete  until  the  following  spring.  Care- 
reach«l*Crete.  ^^ss,  or  deluded  by  false  information,  they  re- 
December,         turned  to  Hydra,  and  left  the  seas  un watched. 

Ibrahim  saw  his  opportunity,  and,  setting  sail 
for  Crete  at  the  beginning  of  December,  he  reached  it  without 
falling  in  with  the  enemy. 

The  snowy  heights  of  Taygetus  are  visible  on  a  clear 
winter's  day  from  the  Cretan  coast ;  yet,  with  their  enemy 
actually  in  view  of  them,  the  Greeks  neglected  to  guard  the 

passage  to  the  Morea.  On  the  22nd  of  February, 
Ibrahim  !n  the  1825,  Ibrahim  crosscd  the  sea  unopposed  and 
1825.  '  •     landed  five  thousand  men  at  Modon.     He  was 

even  able  to  return  to  Crete  and  bring  over  a 
second  contingent  of  superior  strength  before  any  steps 
were  taken  to  hinder  his  movements.  The  fate  of  the  main- 
land was  now  settled.  Ibrahim  marched  from  Modon  upon 
Navarino,  defeated  the  Greek  forces  on  the  way,  and  cap- 
tured the  garrison  placed  in  the  Island  of  Sphakteria — the 
scene  of  the  first  famous  surrender  of  the  Spartans — before 
the  Greek  fleet  could  arrive  to  relieve  it.  The  forts  of 
Navarino  then  capitulated,  and  Ibrahim  pushed  on  his  vic- 
torious march  towards  the  centre  of  the  Morea.  It  was  m 
vain  that  the  old  chief  Kolokotrones  was  brought  from  his 
prison  at  Hydra  to  take  supreme  command.  The  conqueior 
of  Dramali  was  unable  to  resist  the  onslaught  of  Ibrahim^ 
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'^^binients,  recruited  from  the  fierce  races  of  the  Soudan,  and 

"Anting  with  the  same  arms  and  under  the  same  discipline  as 

^"^  best  troops  in  Europe.     Kolokotrones  was  driven  back 

j^^'^ugfa  Tripolitza,  and  retired  as  the  Russians  had  retired 

^^^9X1   Moscow,  leaving   a   deserted    capital    behind    him. 

'■Or^iiliiiii  gave  his  troops  no  rest ;  he  hurried  onwards  against 

'^^Qplia,  and  on  the  24th  of  June  reached  the  summit  of  the 

^U>tsntain-pa88  that  looks  down  upon  the  Argolic  Gulf.     "  Ah, 

/*^^le  island,"  he  cried,  as  he  saw  the  rock  of  Hydra  stretched 

ow  him,  **  how  long  wilt  thou  escape  me  ?  "    At  Naupiia 

the  Eg3rptian  commander  rode  up  to  the  very  gates  and 

the  defences,  which  he  hoped  to  carry  at  the  first 

Hete,  however,  a  check  awaited  him.     In  the  midst 

general  flight  and  panic,  Demetrius  Hypsilanti  was  again 

-     nndaunted  soldier.     He  threw  himself  with  some  few 

^^^^idreds  of  men  into  the  mills  of  Lema,  and  there  beat  back 

*  t>«-;Biiiiin's  vanguard  when  it  attempted  to  carry  this  post  by 

The  Egyptian  recognised  that  with  men  like  these  in 

of  him  Naupiia  could  be  reduced  only  by  a  regular 

He  retired  for  a  while  upon  Tripolitza,  and  thence 

out  his  harrying  columns,  slaughtering  and  devastating 

^very  direction.    It  seemed  to  be  his  design  not  merely  to 

the  resources  of  his  enemy  but  to  render  the  Morea  a 

and  to  exterminate  its  population.     In  the  very  birth- 

of  European  civilisation,  it  was  said,  this  savage,  who 

already  been  nominated  Pasha  of  the  Morea,  intended  to 

^i^^xjguish  the  European  race  and  name,  and  to  found  for 

^^*Xiself   upon  the  ashes  of   Greece  a   new  barbaric    state 

of   African  negroes   and    fellaheen.     That    such 

had  actually  been  formed  was  denied  by  the  Turkish 

in  answer  to  ofRcial  inquiries,  and  its  existence 

not  capable  of  proof.     But  the  brutality  of  one  age  is  the 

idity  of  the  next,  and  Ibrahim*s  violence  recoiled  upon 

If.     Nothing  in  the  whole  struggle  between  the  Sultan 

.^^     ^    the  Grreeks  gave    so  irresistible    an   argument  to  the 

^^UlieUenes  throughout  Europe,  or  so  directly  overcame  the 

^^^^ples  of  Governments  in  regard  to  an  armed  intervention 

^  ^^vour  of  Greece,  as  Ibrahim's  alleged  policy  of  extermina- 

^*>i  and  re-settlement    The  days  were  past  when  Europe 

^^^ild  permit  its  weakest  member  to  be  torn  from  it  and  added 

^  the  Mohammedan  world. 

One  episode  of  the  deepest  tragic  interest  yet  remained  ill 
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the  Turko- Hellenic  conflict  before  the  Powers  of  Europe 
stepped  in  and  struck  with  weapons  stronger  than  those 
which  had  fallen  from  dying  hands.  The  town 
MiSionghi,  of  Missolonghi  was  now  beleaguered  by  the 
^p*1j'  '|f5-  Turks,  who  had  invaded  Western  Greece  while 
Ibrahim  was  overrunning  the  Morea.  Missolon- 
ghi had  already  once  been  besieged  without  success ;  and,  as 
in  the  case  of  Saragossa,  the  first  deliverance  appears  to  have 
inspired  the  townspeople  with  the  resolution,  maintained  even 
more  heroically  at  Missolonghi  than  at  the  Spanish  city,  to 
die  rather  than  capitulate.  From  the  time  when  Reschid, 
the  Turkish  commander,  opened  the  second  attack  by  land 
and  sea  in  the  spring  of  1825,  the  garrison  and  the  inhabitants 
met  every  movement  of  the  enemy  with  the  most  obstinate 
resistance.  It  was  in  vain  that  Reschid  broke  through  the 
defences  with  his  artillery,  and  threw  mass  after  mass  upon 
the  breaches  which  he  made.  For  month  after  month  the 
assaults  of  the  Turks  were  uniformly  repelled,  until  at  length 
the  arrival  of  a  Hydriote  squadron  forced  the  Turkish  fleet  to 
retire  from  its  position,  and  made  the  situation  of  Reschid 
himself  one  of  considerable  danger.  And  now,  as  winter 
approached,  and  the  guerilla  bands  in  the  rear  of  the  besiegers 
grew  more  and  more  active,  the  Egyptian  army  with  its 
leader  was  called  from  the  Morea  to  carry  out  the  task  in 
which  the  Turks  had  failed.  The  Hydriote  sea-captains  had 
departed,  believing  their  presence  to  be  no  longer  needed ; 
and  although  they  subsequently  returned  for  a  short  time, 
their  services  were  grudgingly  rendered  and  ineffective. 
Ibrahim,  settling  down  to  his  work  at  the  beginning  of  1826, 
conducted  his  operations  with  the  utmost  vigour,  boasting 
that  he  would  accomplish  in  fourteen  days  what  the  Turks 
could  not  effect  in  nine  months.  But  his  veteran  soldiers 
were  thoroughly  defeated  when  they  met  the  Greeks  hand  to 
hand ;  and  the  Eg>'ptian,  furious  with  his  enemy,  his  allies, 
and  his  own  officers,  confessed  that  Missolonghi  could  only 
be  taken  by  blockade.  He  now  ordered  a  fleet  of  flat-bottomed 
boats  to  be  constructed  and  launched  upon  the  lagoons  that 
lie  between  Missolonghi  and  the  open  sea.  Missolonghi  was 
thus  completely  surrounded ;  and  when  the  Greek  admirals 
appeared  for  the  last  time  and  endeavoured  to  force  an 
entrance  through  the  shallows,  they  found  the  besieger  in  full 
command  of  waters  inaccessible  to  themselves,  and.  alter  one 
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unsuccessful  effort  abandoned  Missolonghi  to  its  fate.  In  the 
third  week  of  April,  1826,  exactly  a  year  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  siege,  the  supply  of  food  was  exhausted.  The 
resolution,  long  made,  that  the  entire  population,  men, 
women,  and  children,  should  fall  by  the  enemy's  sword- 
rather  than  surrender,  was  now  actually  carried  out.  On  the 
nig^t  of  the  22nd  of  April  all  the  Missolonghiots,  with  the 
exception  of  those  whom  age,  exhaustion,  or  illness  made 
unable  to  leave  their  homes,  were  drawn  up  in  bands  at  the 
city  gates,  the  women  armed  and  dressed  as  men,  the! 
children  carrying  pistols.  Preceded  by  a  body  of  soldiers, 
they  crossed  the  moat  under  Turkish  fire.  The  attack  of 
the  vanguard  carried  everything  before  it,  and  a  way  was  cut 
through  the  Turkish  lines.  But  at  this  moment  some  cry  of 
confusion  was  mistaken  by  those  who  were  still  on  the  bridges 
for  an  order  to  retreat.  A  portion  of  the  non-combatants 
returned  into  the  town,  and  with  them  the  rearguard  of  the 
military  escort.  The  leading  divisions,  however,  continued 
their  march  forward,  and  would  have  escaped  with  the  loss  of. 
some  of  the  women  and  children,  had  not  treachery  already: 
made  the  Turkish  commander  acquainted  with  the  routes  which 
they  intended  to  follow.  They  had  cleared  the  Turkish  camp, 
and  were  expecting  to  meet  the  bands  of  Greek  armatoU,  who 
had  promised  to  fall  upon  the  enemy's  rear,  when,  instead o£ 
friends,  they  encountered  troop  after  troop  of  Ottoman 
cavalry  and  of  Albanians  placed  in  ambush  along  the  road 
between  Missolonghi  and  the  mountains.  Here,  exhausted 
and  surprised,  they  were  cut  down  without  mercy,  and  out  of 
a  body  numbering  several  thousand  not  more  than  fifteen 
hundred  men,  with  a  few  women  and  children,  ultimately 
reached  places  of  safety.  Missolonghi  itself  was  entered  by 
the  Turks  during  the  sortie.  The  soldiers  who  had  fallen 
back  during  the  confusion  on  the  bridges,  proved  that  they 
had  not  acted  from  cowardice.  They  fought  unflinchingly  to 
the  last,  and  three  bands,  establishing  themselves  in  the 
three  powder  magazines  of  the  town,  set  fire  to  them  when 
surrounded  by  the  Turks,  and  perished  in  the  explosion;* 
Some  thousands  of  women  and  children  were  captured 
around  and  within  the  town,  or  wandering  on  the  mountains ; 
but  the  Turks  had  few  other  prisoners.  The  men  were  dead 
or  free. 

From  Missolonghi  the  tide  of  Ottoman  conquest  rolled 
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eastward,  and  the  Acropolis  of  Athens  was  in  its  turn  tbe 
object  of  a  long  and  arduous  siege.  The  Government,  which 
now  held  scarcely  any  territory  on  the  mainland 
AS>S^iUof  except  Nauplia,  where  it  was  itself  threatened 
Athens,  June  by  Ibrahim,  made  the  most  vigorous  efforts  to 
'* '  *'*  prevent  the  Acropolis  from  falling  into  Reschid*s 

hands.  All,  however,  was  in  vain.  The  English  officers. 
Church  and  Cochrane,  who  were  now  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  military  and  naval  forces  of  Greece,  failed  ignominiously 
in  the  attacks  which  they  made  on  Reschid*s  besieging  army ; 
and  the  garrison  capitulated  on  June  5,  1827.  But  the  time 
was  past  when  the  liberation  of  Greece  could  be  prevented  by 
any  Ottoman  victory.  The  heroic  defence  of  the  Missolong- 
hiots  had  achieved  its  end.  Greece  had  fought  long  enough 
to  enUst  the  Powers  of  Europe  on  its  side ;  and  in  the  same 
month  that  Missolonghi  fell  the  policy  of  non-interven- 
tion was  definitely  abandoned  by  those  Governments  which 
were  best  able  to  carry  their  intentions  into  effect.  If  the 
struggle  had  ended  during  the  first  three  years  of  the  insur- 
rection, no  hand  would  have  been  raised  to  prevent  the 
restoration  of  the  Sultan's  rule.  Russia  then  lay  as  if  spell-bound 
beneath  the  diplomacy  of  the  Holy  Alliance ;  and  although 
in  the  second  year  of  the  war  the  death  of  Castlereagh  and  the 
accession  of  Canning  to  power  had  given  Greece  a  powerful 
friend  instead  of  a  powerful  foe  within  the  British  Ministry, 
it  was  long  before  England  stirred  from  its  neutrality. 
Canning  indeed  made  no  secret  of  his  sympathies  for 
Greece,  and  of  his  desire  to  give  the  weaJcer  belligerent  such 
help  as  a  neutral  might  afford  ;  but  when  he  took  up  office  the 
time  had  not  come  when  intervention  would  have  been  useful 
or  possible.  Changes  in  the  policy  of  other  great  Powers  and 
in  the  situation  of  the  belligerents  themselves  were,  he  con- 
sidered, necessary  before  the  influence  of  England  could  be 
successfully  employed  in  establishing  peace  in  the  East. 

A  vigorous  movement  of  public  opinion  in  favour  of  Greece 
made  itself  felt  throughout  Western  Europe  as  the  struggle 
continued  ;  and  the  vivid  and  romantic  interest  excited  over 
the  whole  civilised  world  by  the  death  of  Lord  Byron  in  1823, 
among  the  people  whom  he  had  come  to  free,  probably  served 
the  Greek  cause  better  than  all  that  Byron  could  have 
achieved  had  his  life  been  prolonged.  In  France  and  Eng- 
land, where  public  opinion  had  great  influence  on  the  action 
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of  the  Gov6i?nmeiit,  as  well  as  in  Germany,  where  it  had  none 
whatever,  societies  were  formed  for  assisting  the  Greeks  with 
aoQSy  stcures,  and  money.  The  first  proposal,  however,  for  a 
joint  intervention  in  favour  of  Greece  came  from 
St.  Petersburg.  The  undisguised  good-will  of  ^^c^SiSit 
Canning  towards  the  insurgents  led  the  Czar*s  intervention. 
Government  to  anticipate  that  England  itself  "  *  *** 
might  soon  assume  that  championship  of  the  Greek  cause 
which  Russia,  at  the  bidding  of  Metternich  and  of  Canning*s 
predecessor,  had  up  to  that  time  decUned.  If  the  Greeks 
were  to  be  befriended,  it  was  intolerable  that  others  should 
play  the  part  of  the  patron.  Accordingly,  on  the  12th  of 
January,  1824,  a  note  was  submitted  in  the  Czar's  name  to  all 
the  Courts  of  Europe,  containing  a  plan  for  a  settlement  of 
the  Greek  question,  which  it  was  proposed  that  the  great 
Powers  of  Europe  should  enforce  upon  Turkey  either  by 
means  of  an  armed  demonstration  or  by  the  threat  of  break- 
ing off  all  diplomatic  relations.  According  to  this  scheme, 
Greece,  apart  from  the  islands,  was  to  be  divided  into  three 
Principalities,  each  tributary  to  the  Sultan  and  garrisoned  by 
Turkish  troops,  but  in  other  respects  autonomous,  Uke  the 
Principalities  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia.  The  islands  were 
to  retain  their  municipal  organisation  as  before.  In  one 
respect  this  scheme  was  superior  to  all  that  have  succeeded 
it,  for  it  included  in  the  territory  of  the  Greeks  both  Crete  and 
Epirus ;  in  all  other  respects  it  was  framed  in  the  interest  of 
Russia  alone.  Its  object  was  simply  to  create  a  second  group 
of  provinces,  like  those  on  the  Danube,  which  should  afford 
Russia  a  constant  opportunity  for  interfering  with  the  Otto- 
man Empire,  and  which  at  the  same  time  should  prevent  the 
Greeks  from  establishing  an  independent  and  self-supporting 
State.  The  design  cannot  be  called  insidious,  for  its  object 
was  so  palpable  that  not  a  single  politician  in  Europe  was 
deceived  by  it ;  and  a  very  simple  ruse  of  Mettemich's  was 
enough  to  draw  from  the  Russian  Government  an  explicit 
declaration  against  the  independence  of  Greece,  which  was 
described  by  the  Czar  as  a  mere  chimera.  But  of  all  the 
parties  concerned,  the  Greeks  themselves  were  loudest  in 
denounciation  of  the  Russian  plan.  Their  Government  sent 
a  protest  against  it  to  London,  and  was  assured  by  Canning 
in  reply  that  the  support  of  this  country  should  never  be 
given  to  any  scheme  for  disposing  of  the  Greeks  without 
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their  own  consent.  Elsewhere  the  Czar*s  note  was  received 
with  expressions  of  politeness  due  to  a  Court  which  it  might 
he  dangerous  to  contradict ;  and  a  series  of  conferences  wai 
opened  at  St.  Petersburg  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  propo^ 
sitions  which  no  one  intended  to  carry  into  execution.  Though 
Canning  ordered  the  British  ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg  t^ 
dissociate  himself  from  these  proceedings,  the  conference^ 
dragged  on,  with  long  adjournments,  from  the  spring  of  1824. 
to  the  summer  of  the  following  year.* 

In  the  meantime  a  strong  spirit  of  discontent  was  rising  il0i 
the  Russian  army  and  nation.  The  religious  feeling  no  less 
than  the  pride  of  the  peoplewasdeeply  wounded  by  Alexander's 
refusal  to  aid  the  Greeks  in  their  struggle,  and  by  the  pitiful 
results  of  his  attempted  diplomatic  concert.    Alone  amon|; 

the  European  nations  the  Russians  understood 
Discontent  and  the  eccIesiastical  character  of  the  Greek  insurreo- 
RuSa?^*** '"    tion,  and  owed  nothing  of  their  sympathy  with  it 

to  the  spell  of  classical  literature  and  art.  It  is 
characteristic  of  the  strength  of  the  religious  element  in  this 
political  views  of  the  Russian  people,  that  the  floods  of  the 
Neva  which  overwhelmed  St.  Petersburg  in  the  winter  of 
1825  should  have  been  regarded  as  a  sign  of  divine  angeb 
at  the  Czar's  inaction  in  the  struggle  between  the  Crescent 
and  the  Cross.  But  other  causes  of  discontent  were  not 
wanting  in  Russia.  Though  Alexander  had  forgotten  his 
promises  to  introduce  constitutional  rule,  there  were  many, 
especially  in  the  army,  who  had  not  done  so.  Ofl&cers  who 
served  in  the  invasion  of  France  in  1815,  and  in  the  threfle 
years*  occupation  which  followed  it,  returned  from  Westerti 
Europe  with  ideas  of  social  progress  and  of  constitutions! 
rights  which  they  could  never  have  gathered  in  their  owon 
country.  And  when  the  bright  hopes  which  had  been  excit^ 
by  the  recognition  of  these  same  ideas  by  the  Czar  pass^ 
away,  and  Russia  settled  down  into  the  routine  of  despotiSffe 
and  corruption,  the  old  unquestioning  loyalty  of  the  army  was 
no  longer  proof  against  the  workings  of  the  revolutionaty 
spirit.  In  a  land  where  legal  means  of  opposition  to  govert 
ment  and  of  the  initiation  of  reform  were  wholly  wantiftg, 
discontent  was  forced  into  its  most  dangerous  form,  thit 
of  militar}'  conspiracy.    The  army  was  honeycombed  Witti 

*  Prokesch-O&ten,  t.  253.  iv.  6>    B.  and  F.  Sute  Papers,  xiL  902.    SUplet^ 
Canning,  p.  496     Metternich,        127.    Wellington,  K.  S.  iu  372-396.  '  ~" 
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*^ret  societies.     Both  in  the  north  and  in  the  south  of 

Kussia  men  of  influence  worked  among  the  younger  officers', 

*^<1  gained  a  strong  body  of  adherents  to  their  design  of  estab^ 

"^ing  a  constitution  by  force.    The  southern  army  contained 

^Qe  most  resolute  and  daring  conspirators.    These  men  had 

"^finitely  abandoned  the  hope  of  effecting  any  public  reform 

*^  long  as  Alexander  lived,  and  they  determined  to  sacrifice 

^e  sovereign,  as  his  father  sLnd  others  before  him  had  been 

^crificed,  to  the  political  necessities  of  the  time.    If  the 

^'^idence    subsequently    given    by    those    implicated  in  th6 

^^nspiracy  is  worthy  of  credit,  a  definite  plan  had  been 

^*^rmed  for  the  assassination  of  the  Czar  in  the  presence 

^f  his  troops  at  one  of  the  great  reviews  intended  to  b^ 

^eld  in  the  south  of  Russia  in  the  autumn  of  1825.    ^^  ^^^ 

^eath  of  the  monarch  a  provisional  government  was  at  once 

to  be  established,  and  a  constitution  proclaimed. 

Alexander,  aware  of  the  rising  indignation  of  his  people^ 
ftDd  irritated  beyond  endurance  by  the  failure  of  his  diplo- 
matic efforts,  had  dissolved  the  St.  Petersburg  Conference^ 
io  August,  1825,  and  declared  that  Russia  would  henceforth 
act  according  to  its  own  discretion.  He  quitted  St.  Petersburg 
and  travelled  to  the  Black  Sea,  accompanied  by  some  of 
the  leaders  of  the  war-party.  Here,  plunged  in 
a  profound  melancholy,  conscious  that  all  his    Death  of  the 

C«zar  Dcc<  i 

early  hopes  had  only  served  to  surround  him    xSas.*  ' 

with  conspirators,  and  that  his  sacrifice  of 
Russia's  military  interests  to  international  peace  had  only 
rendered  his  country  impotent  before  all  Europe,  he  still 
hesitated  to  make  the  final  determination  between  peace 
and  war.  A  certain  mystery  hung  over  his  movements,  his 
acts,  and  his  intentions.  Suddenly,  while  all  Europe  waited 
for  the  signal  that  should  end  the  interval  of  suspensey 
the  news  was  sent  out  from  a  lonely  port  on  the  Black  Sq^ 
that  the  Czar  was  dead.  Alexander,  still  under  fifty  years 
of  age,  had  welcomed  the  illness  which  carried  him  from' 
a  world  of  cares,  and  closed  a  career  in  which  anguish  and 
disappointment  had  succeeded  to  such  intoxicating  glory 
and  such  unbounded  hope.  Young  as  he  still  was  for  01^0 
who  had  reigned  twenty-four  years,  Alexander  was  of  ab 
men  the  most  life^weary.  Power,  pleasure,  excitement,  YiiH 
lavished  on  him  hours  of  such  existence  as  none  hfSt 
Napoleon  among  all  his  contemporaries  had  enjoyed.  Thi^^ 
T 
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-had  left  him  nothing  but  the  solace  of  religions  resignation, 
and  the  belief  that  a  Power  higher  than  his  own  might  3ret 
fulfil  the  purposes  in  which  he  himself  had  failed.  Ever 
in  the  midst  of  great  acts  and  great  events,  he  had  missed 
greatness  himself.  Where  he  had  been  best  was  exactly 
where  men  inferior  to  himself  considered  him  to  have  baen 
worst— in  his  hopes ;  and  these  hopes  he  had  himself  aban- 
doned and  renounced.  Strength,  insight,  unity  of  purpose, 
ft  the  qualities  which  enable  men  to  mould  events,  appeared 
in  him  but  momentarily  or  in  semblance.  For  want  of  them 
the  large  and  fair  horizon  of  his  earlier-  years  was  first  ob- 
scured and  then  wholly  blotted  out  firom  his  view,  till  in  the 
end  nothing  but  his  pietism  and  his  generosity  distinguished 
him  from  the  politicians  of  repression  whose  instrument  he 
had  become. 

The  sudden  death  of  Alexander  threw  the  Russian  Court 
into  the  greatest  confusion,  for  it  was  not  known  who  was  to 
succeed  him.  The  heir  to  the  throne  was  his  brother  Con- 
stantine,  an  ignorant  and  brutal  savage,  who  had  just 
sufficient  sense  not  to  desire  to  be  Czar  of  Russia,  though 
he  considered  himself  good  enough  to  t3a'annise  over  the 
Poles.  Constantine  had  renounced  his  right  to  the  crown 
some  years  before,  but  the  renunciation  had  not  been  made 
public,  nor  had  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas,  Constantine*8 
younger  brother,  been  made  aware  that  the  succession 
was  irrevocably  fixed  upon  himself.  Accordingly,  when  the 
news  of  Alexander's  death  reached  St.  Petersburg,  and  the 
document  embodying  Constantine*s  abdication  was  brought 
from  the  archives  by  the  officials  to  whose  keeping  it  had 
been  entrusted,  Nicholas  refused  to  acknowledge  it  as  binding, 
and  caused  the  troops  to  take  the  oath  of 
recUunat*?"'  allegiance  to  Constantine,  who  was  then  at 
bS^'^"'I'  Warsaw.  Constantine,  on  the  other  hand,  pro- 
claimed his  brother  emperor.  An  interregnum 
of  three  weeks  followed,  during  which  messages  passed 
between  Warsaw  and  St.  Petersburg,  Nicholas  positively 
refusing  to  accept  the  crown  unless  by  his  elder  brother's 
direct  command.  This  at  length  arrived,  and  on  the  26th 
of  December  Nicholas  assumed  the  rank  of  sovereign.  But 
the  interval  of  uncertainty  had  been  turned  to  good  account 
by  the  conspirators  at  St.  Petersburg.  The  oath  already 
taken  by  the  soldiers  to  Constantine  enabled  the  officers  who 
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^ere  concerned  in  the  plot  to  denounce  Nicholas  as  a  usurper, 
and  to  disguise  their  real  designs  under  the  cloak  of  loyalty  to 
the  legitimate  Czar.  Ignorant  of  the  very  meaning  of  a 
constitution,  the  common  soldiers  mutinied  becaues  they  were 
told  to  do  so;  and  it  is  said  that  they  shouted  the  word 
Constitution,  believing  it  to  be  the  name  of  Constantine's 
wife.  When  summoned  to  take  the  oath  to  Nicholas, 
the  Moscow  Regiment  refused  it,  and  marched  off  to  the 
place  in  front  of  the  Senate  House,  where  it  formed  square, 
and  repulsed  an  attack  made  upon  it  by  the  Cavalry  of 
the  Guard.  Companies  from  other  regiments  now  joined 
the  mutineers,  and  symptoms  of  insurrection  began  to  show 
themselves  among  the  civil  population.  Nicholas  himself 
did  not  display  the  energy  of  character  which  distinguished 
him  through  all  his  later  life;  on  the  contrary,  his  attitude 
was  for  some  time  rather  that  of  resignation  than  of  self- 
confidence.  Whether  some  doubt  as  to  the  justice  of  his 
cause  haunted  him,  or  a  trial  like  that  to  which  he  was 
now  exposed  was  necessary  to  bring  to  its  full  strength  the 
iron  quality  of  his  nature,  it  is  certain  that  the  conduct  of  the 
new  Czar  during  these  critical  hours  gave  to  those  around 
him  little  indication  of  the  indomitable  will  which  was  hence 
forth  to  govern  Russia.  Though  the  great  mass  of  the  army 
remained  obedient,  it  was  but  slowly  brought  up  to  the  scene 
of  revolt.  Officers  of  high  rank  were  sent  to  harangue  the 
insurgents,  and  one  of  these.  General  Miloradovitsch,  a 
veteran  of  the  Napoleonic  campaigns,  was  mortally  wounded 
while  endeavouring  to  make  himself  heard.  It  was  not 
untU  evening  that  the  artillery  was  ordered  into  action,  and 
the  command  given  by  the  Czar  to  fire  grape-shot  among 
the  insurgents.  The  effect  was  decisive.  The  mutineers  fled 
before  a  fire  which  they  were  unable  to  return,  arffd  within  a 
few  minutes  the  insurrection  was  over.  It  had  possessed  no 
chief  of  any  military  capacity;  its  leaders  were  missing 
at  the  moment  when  a  forward  march  or  an  attack  on 
the  palace  of  the  Czar  might  have  given  them  the  victory; 
and  among  the  soldiers  at  large  there  was  not  the  least  desire 
to  take  part  in  any  movement  against  the  established  system 
of  Russia.  The  only  effect  left  by  the  conspiracy  within 
Russia  itself  was  seen  in  the  rigorous  and  uncompromising 
severity  with  which  Nicholas  henceforward  enforced  the 
principle  of  autocratic  rule.    The  illusions  of  the  previous 
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reign  were  at  an  end.  A  man  with  the  education  and  the 
ideas  of  a  drill-sergeant  and  the  religions  assurance  of  a 
Covenanter  was  on  the  throne ;  rebellion  had  done  its  worst 
against  him ;  and  woe  to  those  who  in  future  should  deviate  a 
hair's  breadth  from  their  duty  of  implicit  obedience  to  the 
sovereign's  all -sufficing  power.* 

It  has  been  stated,  and  with  some  probability  of  truth, 
that  the  military  insurrection  of  1825  disposed  the  new  Czar 
to  a  more  vigorous  policy  abroad.  The  conspirators,  when 
on  their  trial,  declared  it  to  have  been  their  Intention  to 
throw  the  army  at  once  into  an  attack  upon  the  Turks ;  and 
in  so  doing  they  would  certainly  have  had  the  feeling  of  the 
nation  on  their  side.  Nicholas  himself  had  Uttle  or  no 
sympathy  for  the  Greeks.  They  were  a  democratic  people, 
and  the  freedom  which  they  sought  to  gain  was  nothing  but 
anarchy.    "  Do  not  speak  of  the  Greeks,"  he  said  to  the 

representative  of  a  foreign  power,  "  I  call  them 
Anglo-Russian  the  rebels."  Nevertheless,  little  as  Nicholas 
4,'i826°*    **"     wished    to   serve  the   Greek    democracy,  both 

inclination  and  policy  urged  him  to  make  an 
end  of  his  predecessor's  faint-hearted  system  of  negotiation, 
and  to  bring  the  struggle  in  the  East  to  a  summary  close* 
Canning  had  already,  in  conversation  with  the  Russian 
ambassador  at  London,  discussed  a  possible  change  of  policy 
on  the  part  of  the  two  rival  Courts.  He  now  saw  that  time 
had  come  for  establishing  new  relations  between  Great 
Britain  and  Russia,  and  for  attempting  that  co-operation  in 
the  East  which  he  had  held  to  be  impracticable  during 
Alexander's  reign.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  was  sent  to  St. 
Petersburg,  nominally  to  offer  the  usual  congratulations  to 
the  new  sovereign,  in  reality  to  dissuade  him  from  going  to 
war,  and  to  propose  either  the  separate  intervention  of 
England  or  a  joint  intervention  by  England  and  Russia  on 
behalf  of  Greece.  The  mission  was  successful.  It  was  in 
vain  that  Mettemich  endeavoured  to  entangle  the  new  Czar 
in  the  diplomatic  web  that  had  so  long  held  his  predecessor. 
The  spell  of  the  Holy  Alliance  was  broken.  Nicholas  looked 
on  the  past  influence  of  Austria  on  the  Eastern  Question  only 
with  resentment ;  he  would  hear  of  no  more  conferences  of 
ambassadors ;  and  on  the  4th  of  April,  1826,  a  Protocol  was 

*  Korfl*,  Accession  of  Nicholas,  p.  353 ;  Herzen,  Russische  VerschwOrung,  p.  so6; 
Mendelssohn,  I  396.    ScHnitzler,  Uutoire  lutime,  i.  195, 
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signed  at  St.  Petersburg,  by  whicb  Great  Britain  and  Russia 
fixed  the  conditions  under  which  the  mediation  of  the  former 
Power  was  to  be  tendered  to  the  Porte.  Greece  was  to 
remain  tributary  to  the  Sultan ;  it  was,  however,  to  be  gov- 
erned by  its  own  elected  authorities,  and  to  be  completely 
independent  in  its  commercial  relations.  The  policy  known 
in  our  own  day  as  that  of  bag-and-baggage  expulsion  was  to 
be  carried  out  in  a  far  more  extended  sense  than  that  in 
which  it  has  been  advocated  by  more  recent  champions  of  the 
subject  races  of  the  East ;  the  Protocol  of  1826  stipulating  for 
the  removal  not  only  of  Turkish  officials  but  of  the  entire 
surviving  Turkish  population  of  Greece.  All  property  be- 
longing to  the  Turks,  whether  on  the  continent  or  in  the 
islands,  was  to  be  purchased  by  the  Greeks.* 

Thus  was  the  first  step  taken  in  the  negotiations  which 
ended  in  the  establishment  of  Hellenic  independence.  The 
Protocol,  which  had  been  secretly  signed,  was  submitted  after 
some  interval  to  the  other  Courts  of  Europe.  At  Vienna  it 
-was  received  with  the  utmost  disgust.  Mettemich  had  at 
first  declared  the  union  of  England  and  Russia  to  be  an 
irapossibihty.  When  this  union  was  actually  established,  no 
language  was  sufficiently  strong  to  express  his  mortification 
and  his  spite.  At  one  moment  he  declared  that  Canning 
was  a  revolutionist  who  had  entrapped  the  young  and 
inexperienced  Czar  into  an  alliance  with  European  radi- 
calism ;  at  another,  that  England  had  made  itself  the  cat*s- 
paw  of  Russian  ambition.  Not  till  now,  he  protested,  could 
Europe  understand  what  it  had  lost  in  Castlereagh.  Nor  did 
Mettemich  confine  himself  to  lamentations.  While  his 
representatives  at  Paris  and  Berlin  spared  no  effort  to  excite 
the  suspicion  of  those  Courts  against  the  Anglo- Russian 
project  of  intervention,  the  Austrian  ambassador  at  London 
worked  upon  King  George's  personal  hostility  to  Canning, 
and  conspired  against  the  Minister  with  that  important 
section  of  the  English  aristocracy  which  was  still  influenced 
by  the  traditional  regard  for  Austria.  Berlin,  however,  was 
the  only  field  where  Mettemich's  diplomacy  still  held  its  own. 
King  Frederick  William  had  not  yet  had  time  to  acquire  the 
habit  of  submission  to  the  young  Czar  Nicholas,  and  was 
therefore  saved  the  pain  of  deciding  which  of  two  masters  he 

*  B.  and  F.  State  Papers,  xiv.  630  :  Mettemich,  iv.  i6t,  aiiraao^  37a ;  Walling. 
loD,  N.  S.,  iL  85,  148,  044 ;  Gents,  D.  I.,  iii.  315. 
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should  obey.  In  spite  of  his  own  sympathy  for  the  Greeks, 
he  declined  to  connect  Prussia  with  the  proposed  joint- 
intervention,  and  remained  passive,  justifying  this  course  by 
the  absence  of  any  material  interests  of  Prussia  in  the  East. 
Being  neither  a  neighbour  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  nor  a 
maritime  Power,  Prussia  had  in  fact  no  direct  means  of 
making  its  influence  felt. 

France,  on  whose  action  much  more  depended,  was  now 
governed  wholly  in  the  interests  of  the  Legitimist  party. 
Louis  XVIIL  had  died  in  1824,  and  the  Count  of  Artois  had 
succeeded  to  the  throne,  under  the  title  of  Charles  X.  The 
principles  of  the  Legitimists  would  logically  have  made  them 
defenders  of  the  hereditary  rights  of  the  Sultan  against  his 
rebellious  subjects;  but  the  Sultan,  unlike  Ferdinand  of 
Spain,  was  not  a  Bourbon  nor  even  a  Christian ;  and  in  a 
case  where  the  legitimate  prince  was  an  infidel 
between  and  the  rebels  were  Christians,  the  conscience  of 

RuSiia^and  ^^  most  pious  Legitimist  might  well  recoil  from 
Fn»ncct  Ju^Y.  the  perilous  task  of  deciding  between  the  divine 
*  *'*  rights  of  the  Crown  and  the  divine  rights  of  the 

Church,  and  choose,  in  so  painful  an  emergency,  the  simpler 
course  of  gratifying  the  national  love  of  action.  There 
existed,  both  among  Liberals  and  among  Ultramontanes,  a 
real  sympathy  for  Greece,  and  this  interest  was  almost  the 
only  one  in  which  all  French  political  sections  felt  that  they 
bad  something  in  common.  Liberals  rejoiced  in  the  prospect 
of  making  a  new  free  State  in  Europe ;  Catholics,  like 
Charles  X.  himself,  remembered  Saint  Louis  and  the 
Crusades;  diplomatists  understood  the  extreme  importance 
of  the  impending  breach  between  Austria  and  Russia,  and  of 
the  opportunity  of  alljdng  France  with  the  latter  Power. 
Thus  the  natural  and  disinterested  impulse  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  public  coincided  exactly  with  the  dictates  of  a  far- 
seeing  policy ;  and  the  Government,  in  spite  of  i's  Legitimist 
principles  and  of  some  assurances  given  to  Mettemich  in 
person  when  he  visited  Paris  in  1825,  determined  to  accept 
the  policy  of  the  Anglo- Russian  intervention  in  the  East,  and 
to  participate  in  the  active  measures  about  to  be  taken  by 
the  two  Powers,  The  Protocol  of  St.  Petersburg  formed  the 
basis  of  a  definitive  treaty  which  was  signed  at  London  in 
July,  1827.  By  this  act  England,  Russia,  and  France  under- 
took to  put  an  end  to  the  conflict  in  the  East,  which,  throu^ 
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*he  injury  done  to  the  commerce  of  all  nations,  had  become  a 

niatter  of  European  concern.    The  contending  parties  were 

to  bie  summoned  to  accept  the  mediation  of  the  Powers  and 

to  oonsent  to  an  armistice.    Greece  was  to  be  made  autono- 

™c>i2s,  onder  the  paramount  sovereignty  of  the  Sultan;  the 

Moliammedan  population  of  the  Greek  provinces  was,  aa  in 

tti^  Protocol  of  St.  Petersburg,  to  be  entirely  removed;  and 

t\x^    Greeks  were  to  enter  upon  possession  of  all  Turkish 

property  within  their  limits^  paying   an  indemnity  to  the 

tox"i:iigi.  owners.    Each  of  the  three  contracting  Governments 

^^^^clged  itself  to  seek  no  increase  of  territory  in  the  East,  and 

^^^   special  commercial  advantages.    In  the  secret  articles  of 

~*^^   treaty  provisions  were  made  for  the  case  of  the  rejection 

^   "tJie  Turks  of  the  proposed  offer  of  mediation.    Should  the 

^'"^^^stice  not  be  granted  within  one  month,  the  Powers  agreed 

^^-^  they  would  announce  to  each  belligerent  their  intention 

^  'prevent  further  encounters,  and  that  they  would  take  the 

^^^^cssary  steps  for  enforcing  this  declaration,  without,  how- 

^^^T,  taking  part  in  hostilities  themselves.     Instructions  in 

^^txformity  with  the  Treaty  were  to  be  sent  to  the  Admirals 

^mmanding   the    Mediterranean    squadrons   of    the   three 

Powers.^ 

Scarcely  was  the  Treaty  of  London  signed  when  Canning 
died.    He  had  definitely  broken  from  the  policy  of  his  pre- 
decessors, that   policy  which,  for  the  sake  of 
guarding  against  Russia's    advance,  had    con-    i>c*UiofCaii- 
denmed  the   Christian  races   of  the    East   to    JSSJ*    *** 
eternal  subjection  to  the  Turk,  and  bound  up 
Great  Britain  with  the  Austrian  system  of  resistance  to  the 
very  principle  and  name  of  national  independence.    Canning 
was  no  blind  friend  to   Russia.    As  keenly  as  any  of  his 
adversaries    he    appreciated  the  importance    of   England's 
interests  in  the  East ;  of  all  English  statesmen  of  that  time 
he  would  have  been  the  last  to  submit  to  any  diminution  of 
England's  just  influence  or  power.     But,  unlike  his  predeces- 
sors, he  saw  that  there  were  great  forces  at  work  which, 
whether  with  England's  concurrence  or  in  spite  of  it,  would 
accompli^  that  revolution  in  the  East  for  which  the  time 
was  now  come;  and  he  was  statesman  enough  not  to  ac- 
quiesce in  the  belief  that  the  welfare  of  England  was  in 
permanent  and  necessary  antagonism  to  the  moral  interests 

*  B.  and  P.  State  Papers,  ziv.  639 ;  xvii,  30  ;  Wellington,  N.  S.,  iv.  $7. 
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of  mukiad  and  the  better  spirit   of  the  ago.    Thett*"^ 
iBStOMd  of  attempting  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  0«°^^ 

Ejnpite.  or  holding  aloof  and  resorting  to  t^**^ 
y??*        and  armaments  while  Russia  accompUshod-^^^ 

liberation   of  Greece   by  itself,   he  united         ^ 
Russia  in  this  work,  and  relied  on  concerted  action  aS     .  .^ 
best   prei-eiiti\-e   against    the    lutdiie    extension    of    Rus^^\j 
inflnenre  in  the  East.    In   :•' — nitting  England   to  ar:*^^^ 
intervention.  Canning  no  doi  oped  that  the  settlemei^*^ 

the  Gl«ek  question  arrangec  he  Powers  would  be  pe»^^ 

fully  accepted  by  the  Sultan,         Lhat  a  separate  war  belw 

Russia  and  the   Porle,  on  tin ■  any  other  issue,  would         '' 

averted.    Neither  of  these  hopes  was  realised.     The  joS"^ 
intervention  had  to  be  enforced  by  arms,  and  no  sooner  IC^ 
the  Allies  struck  their  common  blow  than  a  war  bclwe^^ 
Turkey  and  Russia  followed.    How  far  the  course  of  evec*  "^ 
might  have  t>een  modified  had  Canning's  life   not  been  C-^^ 
short  it  Is  intpossible  to  say  ;  but  whether  hi.'!  statesmansh*^" 
might  or  might  not  have  averted  war  on  the  Danube,  t^^ 
Ivtlance  of  results  proved  his  policy  to  have  been  the  rigL'S 
one.     Greece  was  established  as  an  independent  State,  ^^ 
snpply  in  the  future  a  valuable  element  of  resistance  to  Slavi^^ 
preponderanre  in  the   Levant ;  and  the  encounter  Ijetwees'^ 
Kussia  and  Turkey,  so  long  dreaded,  produced  none  of  thos^^ 
disastrous  eifccts  which  had  been  anticipated  from  it.    OC 
the  relative  value  of  Canning's  statesmanship  as  comparec/ 
with  that  of  his  predecessors,  the  mind   of  England  and  of 
Europe  has  long  been  made  up.    He  stands  among  those  who 
have  given  to  this  country  its  claim  to  the  respect  of  mankind. 
His  monument,  as  well  as  his  justification,  is  the  existence  of 
national  freedom  in  the  East ;  and  when  half  a  century  later 
a   British  Government  reverted    to  the    principle   of    non- 
intervention, as  it  had  been  understood  by  Castlereagh,  and 
dechned  to  enter  into  any  effective  co-operation  with  Russia 
for  the  emancipation  of  Bulgaria,  even  then,  when  the  prece- 
dent of  Canning's  action  in  1837  stood  in  direct  and  glaring 
contradiction  to  the  policy  of  the  hour,  no  effective  attempt 
was  made  by  (he  leaders  of  the  party  to  which  Canning  bad 
t>etonged   to   impugn  his  authority,  or  to  explain   away   bis 
example.    It  might  indeed  be  alleged  that  Canning  had  not 
explicitly  resolved  on  the  application  of  force ;  but  those  who 
could  maintain  that  Canning  would,  like  Wellington, . have 
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^^d  the  language    of    apolog)-    and   regret    when    Turkish 
.  *^Stinacy  had  made  it  impossible  to  effect  the  object  of  his 
'^tcrvention  by  any  other  means,  had  indeed  read  the  history 
^^  Canning^s  career  in  vain.* 

The  death  of  Canning,  which  brought  his  rival,  the  Duke 
^^  Wellington,  after  a  short  interval  to  the  head  of  affairs, 
^^nscd  at  the  moment  no  avowed  change  in  the  execution  of 
*^  plans.    In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty 
^f  London  the  mediation  of  the  allied  Powers  was  at  once 
'tendered  to  the   belligerents,  and  an  armistice  demanded. 
The  armistice  was  accepted  by  the  Greeks ;  it  was  contempt- 
uously refused  by  the  Turks.      In  consequence  of  this  refusal 
the  state  of  war  continued,  as  it  would  have  been  absurd  to 
ask  the  Greeks  to  sit  still  and   be  massacred  because  the 
enemy  declined  to  lay  down  his  arms.    The  Turk  being  the 
party  resisting  the   mediation  agreed  upon,  it 
became  necessary  to  deprive  him  of  the  power    intervention  of 

e  i»       •         1.      A'l-i'  TT  •    f  A         *^*  Admirals, 

of  contmumg  hostilities.  Heavy  reinforcements  Sept.,  1827. 
had  just  arrived  from  Egypt,  and  an  expedition 
was  on  the  point  of  sailing  from  Navarino,  the  gathering 
place  of  Ibrahim*s  forces,  against  Hydra,  the  capture  of  which 
would  have  definitely  made  an  end  of  the  Greek  insurrection. 
Admiral  Codrington,  the  commander  of  the  British  fleet,  and 
the  French  Admiral  De  Rigny,  were  now  off  the  coast  of 
Greece.  They  addressed  themselves  to  Ibrahim,  and  required 
from  him  a  promise  that  he  would  make  no  movement  until 
further  orders  should  arrive  from  Constantinople.  Ibrahim 
made  this  promise  verbally  on  the  25th  of  September.  A  few 
days  later,  however,  Ibrahim  learnt  that  while  he  himself  was 
compelled  to  be  inactive,  the  Greeks,  continuing  hostilities  as 
they  were  entitled  to  do,  had  won  a  brilliant  naval  victory 

*  Pari.  Del>.,  May  zx,  1877.     Nothing  can  be  more  misleading  than  to  say  that 

Canning  never  contemplated  the  posMbility  of  armed  action  l>ecau  e  a  clause  in  the 

Treaty  of  1827  made  the  formal  stipulation  that  the  contracting  Powets  would  not 

"  cake  part  in  the  hostilities  between  the  contending  parties."    How,  except  by 

armed  force,  could  the  Allies  "  prevent,  in  so  far  as  might  be  in  their  power,  all 

ooUisaoo  between  the  contending  parties,**  which,  in   the  very  same  clause,  they 

niKicrtook  to  do?    And  what  was  the  meaning  of  the  stipulation  that  they  should 

"transmit    iottructions    to    their    Admirals   conformable    to    these    provisions"? 

Wellington  himself,  he/ore  the  battle  of  Navarino,  condemned  the  Treaty  of  London 

on  the  very  ground  that  it  "  specified  means  of  compuUion  which  were  neither  more 

nor  lc««  than  measures  of  war ; "  and  he  protected  against  the  statement  that  the 

treaty  aroM  directly  out  of  the  Protocol  of  St.  Petersburg,  which  was  his  own  work, 

Wellington,  N.S.,  iv.  137,  aax. 
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Dnder  Captab  Hastings  within  (be  Gulf  of  Corinth.  UnabU 
to  contro]  his  anger,  he  sailed  out  from  the  harboar  of  Nivi- 
rino,  and  made  (or  Patras.  Codrington,  who  had  stationed 
his  fleet  at  Zante,  heard  of  the  movement,  and  at  once  threw 
himself  across  the  track  of  the  Egyptian,  whom  he  compelled 
to  turn  hack  hy  an  energetic  threat  to  sink  his  fleet.     Had  the 


French  and   Russian 
would  have  taken  ad 
of  from  all  Greek  hai. 
to  Alexandria,  thus 
interA'ention.     This,  , 
seamen,  the  English 
re-entered  Navarino, 
for  which  it  had  been   ; 
orders  were  dictated  by 
Ibrahim  continue   the 
utmost  vigour,  and  promist^ 
Pasha,  bis  rival  in  the  siege 


igents  been  at  hand,  Codringtoo 
"  "brahim's  sortie  to  cot  htm 
D  force  him  to  return  direct 
implishing  the  object  of  the 
he  misfortnne  of  Ibrahim's 
Id  not  do  alone.  Ibrahim 
ind  the  orders  of  the  Sultan 
lat  he  should  wait.  These 
ish  infatuation.  They  bade 
n  of  the  Morea  with  Ihe 
the  assistance  of  Rcschid 
Missoloiighi.     Ibrahim,  per- 


fectly reckless  of  the  consequences,  now  f.cMK  out  his  devasta- 
ting columns  again.  No  life,  and  nothing  that  could  support 
life,  was  spared.  Not  only  were  the  crops  ravaged,  but  the 
fruit'trees,  which  are  the  permanent  support  of  the  country, 
were  cut  down  at  (he  roots.  Clouds  of  lire  and  smoke  from 
burning  villages  showed  the  English  otiicers  who  approached 
the  coast  in  what  spirit  Ihe  Turk  met  their  proposals  for  a, 
pacification.  "  It  is  supposed  that  if  Ibrahim  remained  in 
Greece,"  wrote  Captain  Hamilton,  "  more  than  a  third  of  its 
inhabitants  would  die  of  absolute  starvation." 

It   became  necessary  to  act  quickly,  the  more  so  as  the 
season  was  far  advanced,  and  a  winter  blockade  of  Ibrahim's 
fleet  was  iiripossible.     A  message  was  sent  to  the 
HiiiieotNavii-    Egyptian  head  quarters,  requiring  ih  it  hostilities 
isi/.  '    should  cease,  that  the  Morea  should  be  evacu- 

ated, and  the  Turko-Egj'ptian  fleet  return  to 
Constantinople  and  Alexandria.  In  answer  to  this  message 
there  came  back  a  statement  that  Ibrahim  had  left  Na\ariiK> 
(or  the  interior  of  the  country,  and  that  it  was  not  known 
where  to  find  him.  Nothing  now  rcitiained  for  the  admirals 
but  to  make  their  presence  (elt.  On  the  i8th  o(  October  it 
was  resolved  that  the  English,  French,  and  Russian  fleets, 
which  were  now  united,  sliould  enter  the  harbour  of  Navarino 
in  battle  order.    The  iitotement  was  called  a  demonstration! 
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amd  in  so  far  as  the  admirals  had  not  actually  determined 
npon  making  an  attack,  it  was  not  directly  a  hostile  measure ; 
but  every  gun  was  ready  to  open  fire,  and  it  was  well  understood 
that  any  act  of  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  opposite  fleet 
would  result  in  hostilities.  Codrington,  as  senior  officer,  took 
command  of  the  allied  squadron,  and  the  instructions  which 
he  gave  to  his  colleagues  for  the  event  of  a  general  engage- 
ment concluded  with  Nelson*s  words,  that  no  captain  could  do 
very  wrong  who  placed  his  ship  alongside  that  of  an  enemy. 

Thus,  ready  to  strike  hard,  the  English  admiral  sailed  into 
the  harbour  of  Navarino  at  noon  on  October  20,  followed  by 
the  French  and  the  Russians.  The  allied  fleet  advanced  to 
within  pistol-shot  of  the  Ottoman  ships  and  there  anchored. 
A  little  to  the  windward  of  the  p>osition  assigned  to  the  English 
corvette  Dartmouth  there  lay  a  Turkish  fire-ship.  A  request 
was  made  that  this  dangerous  vessel  might  be  removed  to  a 
safer  distance ;  it  was  refused,  and  a  boat's  crew  was  then 
sent  to  cut  its  cable.  The  boat  was  received  with  musketry 
fire.  This  was  answered  by  the  Dartmouth  and  by  a  French 
ship,  and  the  battle  soon  became  general.  Codrington,  still 
desirous  to  avoid  bloodshed,  sent  his  pilot  to  Moharem  Bey, 
urho  commanded  in  Ibrahim's  absence,  proposing  to  withhold 
fire  on  both  sides.  Moharem  replied  with  cannon-shot, 
killing  the  pilot  and  striking  Codrington's  own  vessel.  This 
exhausted  the  patience  of  the  English  admiral,  who  forthwith 
made  his  adversary  a  mere  wreck.  The  entire  fleets  on  both 
sides  were  now  engaged.  The  Turks  had  a  superiority  of 
eight  hundred  guns,  and  fought  with  courage.  For  four  hours 
the  battle  raged  at  close  quarters  in  the  land-locked  harbour, 
while  twenty  thousand  of  Ibrahim's  soldiers  watched  from  the 
surrounding  hills  the  struggle  in  which  they  could  take  no 
part.  But  the  result  of  the  combat  was  never  for  a  moment 
doubtful.  The  confusion  and  bad  discipline  of  the  Turkish 
fleet  made  it  an  easy  prey.  Vessel  after  vessel  was  sunk  or 
blown  to  pieces,  and  before  evening  fell  the  work  of  the  allies 
was  done.  When  Ibrahim  returned  from  his  journey  on  the 
following  day  he  found  the  harbour  of  Navarino  strewed  with 
wrecks  and  dead  bodies.  Four  thousand  of  his  seamen  had 
fallen ;  the  fleet  which  was  to  have  accomplished  the  reduc- 
tion of  Hydra  was  utterly  ruined.* 

*  Boordiier^t  Codrington,  U.  ^    Admiralty  Despatches,  Nor,  so^  x8»7,    Farl« 
Pcb.,  F«b.  14,  iSal, 
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la  all  Greece  it  was  at  ooce  felt  that  the  nation  was 
BO.  The  intervention  of  the  Powers  had  been  sudden  and 
isive  beyond  the  most  sanguine  hopes ;  and  though  this 
irvention  might  be  intended  to  establish  something  less 
than  the  complete  independence  of  Greece,  tbe 
■n  of  violence  of  the  first  collision  bade  fair  to  carry 

BO.  "      the    work    far    beyond    the    bounds    originally 
assigned  to  it.    The  attitude  of  the  Porte  after 
the  news  of  the  battle  oi  i'  lo  reached  Constantinople 

was  exactly  that  which  its  w'  smies  might  have  desired. 

So  far  from  abating  anyth;  resistance  to  the  mediatioii 

of  the  three  Powers,  it  dec,  attack  made  upon  its  navy 

to  be  a  crime  and  an  i  ,  claimed  satisfaction  for  il 

from   the   ambassadors  lied    Powers.     Aretiments 

proved  useless,  and  the  u  tiand  for  an  annistic«  with 

the  Greeks  having  been  f  d  contemptuously  refused, 

the    ambassadors,    in    a  civ,  with    their    instructions, 

quitted  (he  Turkish  capital  luei:.  o].  Had  Canning  been  slill 
living,  it  is  probable  that  the  first  blow  of  Navarino  would 
have  been  immediately  followed  by  tbe  measures  necessary  to 
make  the  Sultan  submit  to  the  Treaty  of  London,and  that  the 
forces  of  Great  Britain  would  have  been  applied  with  sufficient 
vigour  to  render  any  isolated  action  on  the  part  of  Russia  both 
unnecessary  and  impossible.  But  at  this  critical  moment  a 
paralysis  fell  over  the  English  Government.  Canning's  policy 
was  so  much  his  own,  he  had  dragged  his  colleagues  so  forcibly 
with  him  in  spite  of  themselves,  that  when  his  place  was  left 
empty  no  one  had  the  courage  either  to  fulfil  or  to  reverse  his 
intentions,  and  the  men  who  succeeded  him  acted  as  if  they 
were  trespassers  in  the  fortress  which  Canning  had  taken  by 
storm.  The  very  ground  on  which  Wellington,  no  less  than 
Canning,  had  justified  the  agreement  made  with  Russia  in 
1826  was  the  necessity  of  pre^'enting  Russia  from  acting  alone ; 
and  when  Russian  and  Turkish  ships  had  actually  fought  at 
Navarino,  and  war  was  all  but  formally  declared,  it  became 
more  imperative  than  e\'er  that  Great  Britain  should  keep  f be 
most  vigorous  hold  upon  its  rival,  and  by  steady,  consistent 
pressure  let  it  be  known  to  t>oth  Turks  and  Russians  that  the 
terms  of  the  Treaty  of  London  and  no  others  must  be  enforced- 
To  retire  from  action  immediately  after  dealing  the  Sultan  one 
dire,  irrevocable  blow,  without  following  up  this  stroke  or 
"{tttaioing  the  end  agreed  upon— to  leave  Russia  to  take  up  the 
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anned  compulsion  where  England  had  dropped  it,  and  to  win 
from  its  crippled  adversary  the  gains  of  a  private  and  isolated 
war — was  surely  the  weakest  of  all  possible  policies  that  could 
have  been  adopted.  Yet  this  was  the  policy  followed  by 
English  Ministers  during  that  interval  of  transition  and  in- 
coherence that  passed  between  Canning's  death  and  the 
introduction  of  the  Reform  Bill. 

By  the  Russian  Government  nothing  was  more  ardently 
desired  than  a  contest  with  Turkey,  in  which  England  and 
France,  after  they  had  destreyed  the  Turkish  fleet,  should  be 
mere  on-lookers,  debarred  by  the  folly  of  the  Porte  itself  from 
prohibiting  or  controlling  hostilities  between  it  and  its  neigh- 
bour.   There  might  indeed  be  some  want  of  a  pretext  for  war, 
since  all  the  points  of  contention  between  Russia  and  Turkey 
other  than  those  relating  to  Greece  had  been  finally  settled  in 
Russia's  favour  by  a  Treaty  signed  at  Akerman  in  October, 
1826.    But  the  spirit  of  infatuation  had  seized 
the  Sultan,  or  a  secret  hope  that  the  Western    ^^^J^" 
Powers  would  in  the  last  resort  throw  over  the    Turkey,  April, 
Court  of  St.  Petersburg  led  him   to  hurry  on 
hostilities  by  a  direct  challenge  to  Russia.    A  proclamation 
vrhich  reads  like  the  work  of  some  frantic  dervish,  though 
said  to  have  been  composed  by  Mahmud  himself,  called  the 
Mussulman  world  to  arms.     Russia  was   denounced   as  the 
instigator  of  the   Greek   rebellion,  and    the   arch-enemy  of 
Islam.    The  Treaty  of  Akerman  was  declared  to  have  been 
extorted  by  compulsion  and  to  have  been  signed  only  for  the 
purpose  of  gaining  time.    **  Russia  has  imparted  its  own  mad- 
ness to  the  other  Powers  and  persuaded  them  to  make  an 
alliance  to  free  the  Rayah  from  his  Ottoman  master.     But  the 
Turk  does  not  count  his  enemies.    The  law  forbids  the  people 
of  Islam  to  permit  any  injury  to  be  done  to  their  religion ; 
and  if  all  the  unbeUevers  together  unite  against  them,  they 
will  enter  on  the  war  as  a  sacred  duty,  and  tnist  in  God  for 
protection."    This  proclamation  was  followed  by  a  levy  of 
troops  and  the  expulsion  of  most  of  the  Christian  residents 
in  Constantinople.      Russia  needed  no  other  pretext.     The 
fanatical  outburst  of  the  Sultan  was  treated  by  the  Court  of 
St.  Petersburg  as  if  it  had  been  the  deliberate  expression  of 
some  civilised  Power,  and  was  answered  on  the  26th  of  April, 
1828,  by  a  declaration  of  war.    In  order  to  soften  the  effect  of 
this  step  and  to  reap  the  full  benefit  of  its  subsisting  relations 


organised.     The  Sultan  had  determin* 
his  long-planned  mihtary 
Military  to  stakc  everything  on  oi 

condition   of         .,       ,       .  .  _, 

Turkey.  tbe  Janissancs.     Troops 

up  from  the  other  side  of  tl 
Mahmnd  certain  of  victory.    The  Janiss 
to  contribute  a  proportion  of  their  nam 
about  to  be  formed  on  the  European  pati 
proudly  refused  to  do  so  and  raised  the  st; 
Hon  they  were  cut  to  pieces  and  extermi 
Anatolian  soldiers  in  the  midst  of  Coi 
principal  difficulty  in  the  way  of  a  refc 
army  was  thus  removed  and  the  work  of 
earnestly  taken  in  hand ;  but  before  there 
plete  it  the  enemy  entered  the  field.    Mai 
the  attack  of  Russia  with  an  army  grea 
number,  and  confused  by  the  admixture 
Turkish  discipline.      The  resources  of  th( 
hausted  by  the  long  struggle  with  Greece, 
destruction  of  the  Janissaries  had  left  behi 
tion  which  made  the  Sultan  believe  that 
any  moment  break  out  in  his  own  capital 
spile  of  its  inherent  weakness  and  of  all 
under  which  it  entered  into  war,  Turkey 
longing  its  resistance  through  two  camp 
with  better  counsels,  ho.—  ^  • 
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capture  of  Paris  had  left  behind  them  an  impression  of 
Rassian  energy  and  power  which  was  far  from  corresponding 
with  the  reality,  and  which,  though  disturbed  by 
the  events  of  1828,  had  by  no  means  vanished  at  Military 
the  time  of  the  Crimean  War.  The  courage  and  Russia, 
patience  of  the  Russian  soldier  were  certainly 
not  over-rated ;  but  the  progress  supposed  to  have  been  made 
in  Russian  military  organisation  since  the  campaign  of  1799, 
when  it  was  regarded  in  Enjjland  and  Austria  as  little  above 
that  of  savages,  was  for  the  most  part  imaginary.  The 
proofs  of  a  radically  bad  system — scanty  numbers,  failing 
supplies,  immense  sickness — were  never  more  conspicuous 
than  in  1828.  Though  Russia  had  been  preparing  for  war 
for  at  least  seven  years,  scarcely  seventy  thousand  soldiers 
could  be  collected  on  the  Pruth.  The  general  was  Wittgen- 
stein, one  of  the  heroes  of  1812,  but  now  a  veteran  past 
effective  work.  Nicholas  came  to  the  camp  to  make  things 
worse  by  headstrong  interference.  The  best  Russian  officer, 
Paskiewitsch,  was  put  in  command  of  the  forces  about  to 
operate  in  Asia  Minor,  and  there,  thrown  on  his  own  re- 
sources and  free  to  create  a  system  of  his  own,  he  achieved 
results  in  strong  contrast  to  the  failure  of  the  Russian  arms 
on  the  Danube. 

In  entering  on  the  campaign  of  1828,  it  was  necessary  for 
the  Czar  to  avoid  giving  any  unnecessary  causes  of  anxiety 
to  Austria,  which  had  already  made  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
form  a  coalition  against  him.  The  line  of  operations  was 
therefore  removed  as  far  as  possible  from  the  Austrian 
frontier ;  and  after  the  Roumanian  principalities 
had  been  peacefully  occupied,  the  Danube  was  ^""^glis"  ^^ 
crossed  at  a  short  distance  above  the  point 
where  its  mouths  divide  (June  7).  The  Turks  had  no  inten- 
tion of  meeting  the  enemy  in  a  pitched  battle ;  they  confined 
themselves  to  the  defence  of  fortresses,  the  form  of  warfare 
to  which,  since  the  decline  of  the  military  art  in  Turkey,  the 
patience  and  abstemiousness  of  the  race  best  fit  them. 
Ibraila  and  Silistria  on  the  Danube,  Varna  and  Shumla  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Balkans,  were  their  principal 
strongholds;  of  these  Ibraila  was  at  once  besieged  by  a 
considerable  force,  while  Silistria  was  watched  by  a  weak 
contingent,  and  the  vanguard  of  the  Russian  army  pushed  on 
through  the  Dobrudscha  towards  the  Black  Sea,  where,  with 
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capture  of  the  minor  coast-towns,  it  expected  to  v.iier 
communicalioD  with  the  fleet.  The  first  few  weeks 
r  ihe   campaign   were   marked   by    considerable  successes. 
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,  and  the  military 
'  a.nother  into  the 
1  effective  resist- 
ms  work  was  only 
ny,  in  spite  of  its  weak- 
ts,  occupied  severally  in 
/arna.  At  Shumla  Ihe 
Omer  Brionis,  was  con- 
nst  it  by  the  invader  waa 
npts  which  were  made  to 
□trenched  camp  into  the 
le  difSculties  of  the  sie^-c 
ifter  a  while  proposed  to 
15  ai  ihis  point,  and  to  Iea>.e 
I  before  the  enemy  nnlil  Variia 
should  ha\'e  fallen.  This,  however,  was  forbidden  by  the 
Czar.  As  Ihe  Russians  wasted  away  before  Shumla  with 
sickness  and  fatigue,  the  Turks  gained  strength,  and  on 
the  J4th  of  Septecnber  Omcr  broke  out  from  his  entrench- 
ments and  moved  eastwards  to  the  relief  of  Varna.  Nicholas 
again  over-ruled  his  generals,  and  ordered  his  cousin,  Prince 
Eugene  of  Wiirtemberg,  to  attack  the  advancing  Ottomans 
with  the  troops  then  actually  at  his  disposal.  Eugene  did  so, 
and  sulTorcd  a  severe  defeat.  A  vigorous  moi'ement  of  the 
Turks  would  probably  have  made  an  end  of  the  campaign, 
but  Omer  held  b.ick  at  the  critical  moment,  and  on  the  roth 
of  October  Varna  surrendered.  This,  however,  was  the  only 
conquest  made  by  the  Russians.  The  season  was  too  far 
advanced  for  thrm  cither  to  cross  the  Balkans  or  to  push 
forward  operations  ai;ainst  the  uncaptured  fortresses. 
Shumla  and  Sili^^lria  remained  in  the  hands  of  their  de- 
fenders, and  the  Knsi^iaris,  after  suffering  enormous  tosses  in 
proportion  to  the  smallue:;:;  of  their  numbers,  withdrew  to 
Varna  and  the  Danube,  to  resume  the  campaign  in  the  spring 
of  the  following  year.* 

The  spirits  of  the  Turks  and  of  their  European  friends 
were  raised  by  the  unexpected  failure  of  the  Ciac's  arms, 
blettecnich  resumed  his  efforts  to    form    a  coalition,    and 

*  Mottkt,  RBuIuli'TurkiKhc  Fildiug,  p.  »6.    itoHa,  i.  ^ 
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tempted  French  Ministers  with  the  prospect  of  recovering  the 
Rhenish  provinces,  but  in  vain.  The  Sultan  began  negotia- 
tions, but  broke  them  ofif  when  he  found  that  the  events  of 
the  campaign  had  made  no  difference  in  the  enemy's  tone. 
The  prestige  of  Russia  was  in  fact  at  stake,  and  Nicholas 
would  probably  have  faced  a  war  with  Austria  and  Turkey 
combined  rather  than  have  made  peace  without  restoring  the 
much-diminished  reputation  of  his  troops.  The  winter  was 
therefore  spent  in  bringing  up  distant  reserves.  Wittgenstein 
was  removed  from  his  command ;  the  Czar  withdrew  from 
military  operations  in  which  he  had  done  nothing  but 
mischief;  and  Diebitsch,  a  Prussian  by  birth  and  training, 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  army,  untram- 
melled by  the  sovereign  presence  or  counsels  ^"JJaS"  ^^ 
which  had  hampered  his  predecessor.  The 
intention  of  the  new  commander  was  to  cross  the  Balkans  as 
soon  as  Silistria  should  have  fallen,  without  waiting  for  the 
capture  of  Shumla.  In  pursuance  of  this  design  the  fleet 
was  despatched  early  in  the  spring  of  1829  to  seize  a  port 
beyond  the  mountain-range.  Diebitsch  then  placed  a  corps 
in  front  of  Silistria,  and  made  his  preparations  for  the  south- 
ward march ;  but  before  any  progress  had  been  made  in  the 
siege  the  Turks  themselves  took  the  field.  Reschid  Pasha, 
now  Grand  Vizier,  moved  eastwards  from  Shumla  at  the 
beginning  of  May  against  the  weak  Russian  contingent  that 
stiU  lay  in  winter  quarters  between  that  place  and  Varna. 
The  superiority  of  his  force  promised  him  an  easy  victory; 
but  after  winning  some  unimportant  successes,  and  advanc- 
ing to  a  considerable  distance  from  his  stronghold,  he 
allowed  himself  to  be  held  at  bay  until  Diebitsch,  with  the 
army  of  the  Danube,  was  ready  to  fall  upon  his  rear.  The 
errors  of  the  Turks  had  given  to  the  Russian  commander, 
who  hastened  across  Bulgaria  on  hearing  of  his  colleague's 
peril,  the  choice  of  destroying  their  army,  or  of  seizing 
Shumla  by  a  coup -de-main,  Diebitsch  determined  upon 
attacking  his  enemy  in  the  open  field,  and  on  the  loth  of 
June  Reschid's  army,  attempting  to  regain  the  roads  to 
Shumla,  was  put  to  total  rout  at  Kulewtscha.  A  fortnight 
later  Silistria  surrendered,  and  Diebitsch,  reinforced  by  the 
troops  that  had  besieged  that  fortress,  was  now  able  to 
commence  his  march  across  the  Balkans. 

Rumour  magnified  into  hundreds  of  thousands  the  scanty 
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columns  which  for  the  first  time  cairii-'il  the  Russian  flag  ova 
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threatened  to  fall  upon  his  communications  from  the  west. 
For  a  moment  the  Sultan  spoke  of  lighting  upon  the  walls  of 
Constantinople ;  but  the  fear  of  rebellion  within  bis  own 
capital,  the  discovery  of  conspiracies,  and  the  disasters 
sustained  by  his  arms  in  Asia,  where  Kars  and  Erzeroum 
had  fallen  into  the  enemy's  hands,  soon  led  him  to  make 
overtures  of  peace  and  to  accept  the  moderate  terms  which 
the  Russian  Government,  aware  of  its  own  difficulties,  was 
willing  to  grant.  It  would  have  been  folly  for  the  Czar  to 
stimulate  Ihe  growing  suspicion  of  England  and  to  court 
the  attack  of  Austria  by  prolonging  hostilities;  and  although 
King  Charles  X.  and  the  French  Cabinet,  reverting  to  the 
ideas  of  Tilsit,  proposed  a  partition  of  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
and  a  general  re -arrangement  of  the  map  of  Europe  which 
would  have  given  Belgium  and  the  Palatinate  to  France,  the 
plan  was  originated  too  late  to  produce  any  e&ect.*  Rusaa 
had  everything;  to  lose  and  nothing  to  gain  by  a  European 
war.  It  had  reduced  Turkey  to  submission,  and  might  fairly 
hope  to  maintain  its  ascendency  at  Constantinople  during 
coming  years  without  making  any  of  those  great  territorial 
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changes  which  would  have  gi\'en  its  rivals  a  pretext  for 
InterveniDg  on  the  Sultan's  behalf.  Under  the  guise  of  a 
generous  forbearance  the  Czar  extricated  himself  from  a 
dangerous  position  with  credit  and  advantage.  As  much 
had  been  won  as  could  be  maintained  without  hazard; 
and  on  the  14th  of  September  peace  was  concluded  in 
Adrianople. 

The  Treaty  of  Adrianople  gave  Russia  a  slight  increase 
of  territory  in  Asia,  incorporating  with  the  Czar's  dominions 
the  ports  of  Anapa  and  Poti  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
Black  Sea;  but  its  most  important  provisions  were  those 
which  confirmed  and  extended  the  Protectorate 
exercised  by  the  Czar  over  the  Danubian  TjJ*^'y*K^ 
Principalities,  and  guaranteed  the  commercial  Sept.^fz8a9. 
rights  of  Russian  subjects  throughout  the  Otto- 
man Empire  both  by  land  and  sea.  In  order  more  effectively 
to  exclude  the  Sultan*s  influence  from  Wallachia  and  Mol- 
davia, the  office  of  Hospodar,  hitherto  tenable  for  seven 
years,  was  now  made  an  appointment  for  life,  and  the  Sultan 
specifically  engaged  to  permit  no  interference  on  the  part  of 
his  neighbouring  Pashas  with  the  affairs  of  these  provinces.  No 
fortified  point  was  to  be  retained  by  the  Turks  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Danube ;  no  Mussulman  was  to  be  permitted  to  reside 
within  the  Principalities ;  and  those  possessing  landed  estates 
there  were  to  sell  them  within  eighteen  months.  The  Porte 
pledged  itself  never  again  to  detain  Russian  ships  of  com- 
merce coming  from  the  Black  Sea,  and  acknowledged  that  such 
an  act  would  amount  to  an  infraction  of  treaties  justifying 
Russia  in  having  recourse  to  reprisals.  The  Straits  of  Con- 
stantinople and  the  Dardanelles  were  declared  free  and  open 
to  the  merchant  ships  of  all  Powers  at  peace  with  the  Porte, 
upon  the  same  conditions  which  were  stipulated  for  vessels 
under  the  Russian  flag.  The  same  freedom  of  trade  and 
navigation  was  recognised  within  the  Black  Sea.  All  treaties 
and  conventions  hitherto  concluded  between  Turkey  and 
Russia  were  recognised  as  in  force,  except  in  so  far  as 
modified  by  the  present  agreement.  The  Porte  further 
gave  its  adhesion  to  the  Treaty  of  London  relating  to  Greece, 
and  to  an  Act  entered  into  by  the  Allied  Powers  in  March, 
1829,  for  regulating  the  Greek  frontier.  An  indemnity  in 
money  was  declared  to  be  owing  to  Russia;  and  as  the 
amount  of  this  remained  to  be  fixed  by  mutual  agreement, 
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his  own  personal  ambition  r^^ — 
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the  first  to  aim  at  establishing  its  complete  independence. 
With  regard  to  the  Czar's  demand  that  the  system  of  local 
self-government  should  be  superseded  within  Greece  itself 
by  one  of  autocratic  rule,  Capodistrias  was  in  harmony  with 
his  patron.  He  had  been  the  Minister  of  a  centralised 
despotism  himself.  His  experience  was  wholly  that  of  the 
official  of  an  absolute  sovereign ;  and  although  Capodistrias 
had  represented  the  more  liberal  tendencies  of  the  Russian 
Court  when  it  was  a  question  of  arguing  against  Mettemich 
about  the  complete  or  the  partial  restoration  of  despotic  rule 
in  Italy,  he  had  no  real  acquaintance  and  no  real  sympathy 
with  the  action  of  free  institutions,  and  moved  in  the  same 
circle  of  ideas  as  the  autocratic  reformers  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  of  whom  Joseph  II.  was  the  type.* 

The  Turks  were  still  masters  of  the  Morea  when  Capo- 
distrias reached  Greece.  The  battle  of  Navarino  had  not 
caused  Ibrahim  to  relax  his  hold  upon  the  fort- 
resses, and  it  was  deemed  necessary  by  the  of  Nov^^^iS^s! 
Allies  to  send  a  French  army-corps  to  dislodge  ■"**  March, 
him  from  his  position.  This  expeditionary  force, 
under  General  Maison,  landed  in  Greece  in  the  summer  of 
1828,  and  Ibrahim,  not  wishing  to  fight  to  the  bitter  end, 
contented  himself  with  burning  Tripolitza  to  the  ground  ai:d 
sowing  it  with  salt,  and  then  withdrew.  The  war  between 
Turkey  and  Russia  had  now  begun.  Capodistrias  assisted 
the  Russian  fleet  in  blockading  the  Dardanelles,  and  thereby 
gained  for  himself  the  marked  ill-will  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment. At  a  conference  held  in  London  by  the  representatives 
of  France,  England,  and  Russia,  in  November,  1828,  it  was 
resolved  that  the  operations  of  the  Allies  should  be  limited  to 
the  Morea  and  the  islands.  Capodistrias,  in  consequence  of 
this  decision,  took  the  most  vigorous  measures  for  continuing 
the  war  against  Turkey.  What  the  allies  refused  to  guarantee 
must  be  won  by  force  of  arms;  and  during  the  winter  of  1829, 
while  Russia  pressed  upon  Turkey  from  the  Danube,  Capo- 
distrias succeeded  in  reconquering  Missolonghi  and  the  whole 
tract  of  country  immediately  to  the  north  of  the  Gulf  of 
Corinth.  The  Porte,  in  prolonging  it^  resistance  after  the 
November  conference,  played  as  usual  into  its  enemy's 
hands.  The  negotiations  at  London  were  resumed  in  a 
spirit  somewhat  more  favourable  to  Greece,  and  a  Protocol 
was  signed   on    the    22nd    of    March,    1829,   extending   tlie 

*  Menddaohn,  Gnf  Capodistrias,  p.  64. 
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norlben  Ermtiec  of  Greece  up  to  a  line  drawa  from  the  Gulf 
of  Arta  lo  the  GuH  of  Volo.  Greece,  according  lo  this  Protocol, 
WMS  Btill  to  lemaio  nQdei  the  Sullao's  sozerainly:  its  ruler 
was  to  be  a  hpredrtary  prince  belonging  to  one  of  the  reigning 
European  families,  but  not  to  any  of  the  three  allied  Courts.* 

Tlie  mediatioD  of  Great  Brilaio  was  now  ofTered  to  the 
Porte  npon  the  terms  thijE  laid  down,  acd  for  the  ft-urtecnth 
time  its  mediaiioo  was  rejected.  But  the  end  was  near  at 
hand.  Diebitsch  crossed  the  Balkans,  and  it  was  in  vain  that 
the  Sultan  then  proposed  the  terms  which  he  had  scouted  in 
November.  The  Treaty  of  Adriaoople  enforced  the  decisions 
of  the  March  ProtocoL  Greece  escaped  from  a  limitatioa  of 
its  frontier,  which  would  have  left  both  Athens 
IS^,  III,  and  Missolonghi  Turkish  territory.  The  principle 
fT^V*""'  '^^  "'^  admission  of  the  provinces  north  of  the 
Gulf  of  Corinth  within  the  Hellenic  State  was 
established,  and  nothing  remained  for  the  friends  of  the  Porte 
but  lo  cut  down  to  the  narrowest  pos-sible  area  the  district 
which  had  been  loosely  indicated  in  the  London  Protocol. 
While  Russia,  satisfied  with  its  own  successes  against  the 
Ottoman  Empire  and  anxious  to  play  the  part  of  patron  of 
the  conquered,  ceased  to  interest  itself  in  Greece,  the 
Government  of  Great  Britain  contested  every  inch  of  territory 
proposed  to  tie  ceded  to  the  new  State,  and  finally  induced 
the  Powers  lo  agree  upon  a  boundary-line  which  did  not  even 
In  letter  fulfil  the  conditions  of  the  treaty.  Northern 
Acarnania  and  pari  of  ^tolia  were  severed  from  Greece,  and 
the  frnnlier  was  drawn  from  the  mouth  of  the  rivor  Achelous 
to  a  spot  near  Thermopyli,  On  the  other  hand,  as  Russian 
Influence  now  appeared  to  be  firmly  established  and  hkely  to 
remain  paramoimt  at  Constantinople,  the  Western  Powers 
had  no  motive  to  maintain  the  Sultan's  supremacy  over 
firrecp.  This  was  accordingly  by  common  consent  aban- 
(loncd  1  aiul  the  Hellenic  Kingdom,  confined  within  miserably 
num'w  limits  on  the  mainland,  and  including  neither  Crete 
nnr  Snnioit  among  its  islands,  was  ultimately  offered  in  full 
■iwi'irtKnty  to  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe-Cobnrg,  the  widower 
tif  t'hmKilte,  datiKhler  of  George  IV.  After  some  negotia- 
Itwim,  \*  which  Leopold  vainly  asked  lor  a  better  frontier, 
h»  Hi'iPltnl  the  Greek  croun  on  the  iilh  of  February,  1850. 

In  \\\*  meantime.  Capodi.Mrias  was  struggling  hard  lo 
*  It  mt  >.  Si*i«  P'pws  "ii-  p.  If'    ProlieKh-Ont^  *.  ijd. 
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govern  and  to  organise  accon^ng  to  his  own  conceptions  a 
land  in  which  every  element  of  anarchy,  ruin, 
and  confhsion  appeared  to  be  arrayed  against  ^oSuSkk' 
the  restoration  of  ci\'ilised  life.  The  country 
was  devastated,  depopulated,  and  in  some  places  utterly 
barbarised.  Out  of  a  population  of  little  more  than  a 
million,  it  was  reckoned  that  three  hundred  thousand  had 
perished  during  the  conflict  with  the  Turk.  The  whole  fabric 
of  political  and  social  order  had  to  be  erected  anew;  and, 
difBcult  as  this  task  would  have  been  for  the  wisest  ruler,  it 
was  rendered  much  more  difficult  by  the  conflict  between 
Capodistrias*  own  ideal  and  the  character  of  the  people 
among  whom  he  had  to  work.  Communal  or  local  self- 
government  lay  at  the  very  root  of  Greek  nationality.  In 
many  difierent  forms  this  intense  provincialism  had  main- 
tained itself  unimpaired  up  to  the  end  of  the  war,  in  spite  of 
national  assemblies  and  national  armaments.  The  Hydriote 
ship-owners,  the  Primates  of  the  Morea,  the  guerilla  leaders 
of  the  north,  had  each  a  type  of  life  and  a  body  of  institutions 
as  distinct  as  the  dialects  which  they  spoke  or  the  saints 
whom  they  cherished  in  their  local  sanctuaries.  If  antago- 
nistic in  some  respects  to  national  unity,  this  vigorous  local 
life  had  nevertheless  been  a  source  of  national  energ>'  while 
Greece  had  still  its  independence  to  win  ;  and  now  that 
national  independence  was  won,  it  might  well  have  been  made 
the  basis  of  a  popular  and  effective  system  of  self-government. 
But  to  Capodistrias,  as  to  greater  men  of  that  age,  the  unity 
of  the  State  meant  the  uniformity  of  all  its  parts ;  and, 
shutting  his  eyes  to  all  the  obstacles  in  his  path,  he  set 
himself  to  create  an  administrative  system  as  rigorously 
centralised  as  that  which  France  had  received  from  Napoleon. 
Conscious  of  his  own  intellectual  superiority  over  his  countr>'- 
men,  conscious  of  his  own  integrity  and  of  the  sacrifice  of  all 
his  personal  wealth  in  his  country's  service,  he  put  no 
measure  on  his  expressions  of  scorn  for  the  freebooters  and 
peculators  whom  he  believed  to  make  up  the  Greek  official 
world,  and  he  both  acted  and  spoke  as  if,  in  the  literal  sense 
of  the  words,  all  who  ever  came  before  him  were  thieves  and 
robbers.  The  peasants  of  the  mainland,  who  had  suffered 
scarcely  less  from  Klephts  and  Primates  than  from  Turks, 
welcomed  Capodistrias'  levelling  despotism,  and  to  the  end 
his  name  was  popular  among  them ;  but  among  the  classes 
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which  had  supplied  the  leaders  to  the  long  straggle  for 
independeace,  and  especially  among  the  Ehip-owriers  of  the 
Archipelago,  who  felt  the  contempt  eiipressed  by  Capodistrias 
for  their  seven  years'  efforts  to  be  grossly  unjust,  a  spirit  of 
opposition  arose  which  soon  made  it  evident  that  Capodistrias 
would  need  better  instruments  thaa  those  which  he  had 
around  him  to  carry  oTit  his  task  of  remodelling  Greece. 

It   was  in  the  midst  of  thi~ ving  ant agonism  that  the 

news  reached  Capodistrias  tba  old  of  Saxe-Coburg  had 

been  appointed  King  of  Greece.  ;  resolution  made  by  the 

Powers  in  March,  1829,  that  thp  'ereign  of  Greece  should 
baloDg  to  some  reigning  house,  perhaps  not  wholly  des- 

troyed the  hopes  of  Capodistrias  he  might  become  Prince 

or  Hospodar  of  Greece  himself.  tc  were  difficulties  in  the 

way  of  (riling  the  t  e.  and  these  difficulties, 

J^„^J^  after  the  appointme...  if  Leopold,  Capodistrias 
*r  gio*n.  certainly  did  not  seek  to  lessen.  His  subtlety, 
'*'■ '  '"■  his  command  of  (he  indirect  methods  of  effecting 
a  purpose,  were  so  great  and  so  habitual  to  him  that  there 
was  little  chance  of  his  taking  any  overt  step  for  preventing 
Leopold's  accession  to  the  crown  ;  there  appears,  however,  to 
be  evidence  (hat  he  repressed  the  indications  of  assent  which 
the  Greeks  attempted  to  offer  to  Leopold  ;  and  a  series  of 
letters  written  by  him  to  (hat  prince  was  probably  intended, 
though  in  the  most  guarded  language,  to  give  Leopold  the 
impression  that  the  task  which  awaited  him  was  a  hopeless 
one.  Leopold  himself,  at  the  very  time  when  he  accepted  the 
crown,  was  wa\ering  in  his  purpose.  He  saw  with  perfect 
clearness  (ha(  the  territory  granted  to  the  Greek  State  was 
too  small  to  secure  either  its  peace  or  its  independence. 
The  severance  of  Acamania  and  Northern  £tolia  meant  the 
abandonment  of  the  most  energetic  part  of  the  Greek  inland 
papulation,  and  a  probable  state  of  incessant  warfare  upon 
the  northern  frontier ;  the  relinquishment  of  Crete  meant  that 
Greece,  bankrupt  as  it  was,  must  maintain  a  navy  to  protect 
the  south  coast  of  the  Morea  from  Turkish  attack.  These 
considerations  had  been  urged  upon  the  Powers  by  Leopold 
before  he  accepted  the  crown,  and  he  had  been  induced  tor 
the  moment  to  withdraw  them.  But  he  had  never  fully 
acquiesced  m  the  arr.angcnienls  imposed  upon  bim  :  he 
remained  irresolute  for  some  months;  and  at  last,  whether 
led  to  this  decision  by  the  letters  of  Capodistria.s  or  by  some 
o(her  inAueaces,  he  declared  the  conditions  under  which  he 
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was  called  upon  to  rule  Greece  to  be  intolerable,  and  renounced 
the  crown  (May,  iSjo).* 

C^podistrias  thus  found  himself  delivered  from  his  rival, 
and  again  face  to  face  with  the  task  to  which  duty  or  ambition 
called  him.  The  candidature  of  Leopold  had 
embittered  the  relations  between  Capodistrias  ^^™"^ 
and  all  who  confronted  him  in  Greece,  for  it  Capodistriu. 
gave  him  the  means  of  measuring  their  hostility 
to  himself  by  the  fervour  of  their  addresses  to  this  unknown 
foreigner.  A  dark  shadow  fell  over  his  government.  As 
difficulties  thickened  and  resistance  grew  everywhere  more 
determined,  the  President  showed  himself  harsher  and  less 
scrupulous  in  the  choice  of  his  means.  The  men  about  him 
were  untrustworthy;  to  crush  them,  he  filled  the  offices  of 
government  with  relatives  and  creatures  of  his  own  who  were 
at  once  tyrannous  and  incapable.  Thwarted  and  checked,  he 
met  opposition  by  imprisonment  and  measures  of  violence, 
suspended  the  law-courts,  and  introduced  the  espionage  and 
the  police-system  of  St.  Petersburg.  At  length  armed  rebellion 
broke  out,  and  while  MiaouUs,  the  Hydriote  admiral,  blew  up 
the  best  ships  of  the  Greek  navy  to  prevent  them  falling  into 
the  President's  hands,  the  wild  district  of  Maina,  which  had 
never  admitted  the  Turkish  tax-gatherer,  refused  to  pay  taxes 
to  the  Hellenic  State.  The  revolt  was  summarily  quelled  by 
Capodistrias,  and  several  members  of  the  family  of  Mauro- 
michalis,  including  the  chief  Petrobei,  formerly  feudal  ruler 
of  Maina,  were  arrested.  Some  personal  insult,  imaginary  or 
real,  was  moreover  offered  by  Capodistrias  to  this  fallen  foe, 
after  the  aged  mother  of  Petrobei,  who  had  lost  sixty-four 
kinsmen  in  the  war  against  the  Turks,  had  begged  for  his 
release.  The  vendetta  of  the  Maina  was  aroused.  A  son  and 
a  nephew  of  Petrobei  laid  wait  for  the  President,  and  as  he 
entered  the  Church  of  St.  Spiridion  at  Nauplia  on  the  9th  of 
October,  1831,  a  pistol-shot  and  a  blow  from  a  yataghan  laid 
him  dead  on  the  ground.  He  had  been  warned  that  his  Ufe 
was  sought,  but  had  refused  to  make  any  change  in  his  habits, 
or  to  allow  himself  to  be  attended  by  a  guard. 

The  death  of  Capodistrias  excited  sympathies  and  regrets 
which  to  a  great  extent  silenced  criticism  upon  his  govern- 
ment, and  which  have  made  his  name  one  of  those  most 
honoured  by  the  Greek  nation.  His  fall  threw  the  country 
ill  to  anarchy.    An  attempt  was  made  by  his  brother  Augus- 
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ueen  offered  to  Leopold  was  grant 
neither  Crete,  Thcssaly,  nor  Epin 
kingdom.     Thus  hemmed  in  withi 
while  burdened  with  the  expense 
alike  unable  to  meet  the  calls  upon 
to  exclude  the  intrigues  of  foreig; 
during  the  next  generation  little  tha 
had  been  raised  as  to  its  future.    £ 
in  the  invigorating  power  of  natio 
wholly  vain,  nor,  even  under  the  mo 
the  efforts  of  a  liberated  people  fail  t 
envy  of  those  branches  of  its  race  wl 
jection.     Poor  and  inglorious  as  the 
excited   the    restless   longings   not 
Turkish  bondage,  but  of  the  prospero 
English  rule  ;  and  in  1864  the  first  1 
the  Hellenic  kingdom  was  accomplis 
these  islands  from  Great  Britain  to  Gi 
seen  Greece  further  strengthened  and 
tion  of  Thessaly.    The  commercial  ai 
ment  of  the  kingdom  is  now  as  vigor 
in  Europe:  in  agriculture  and  in  m; 
stUl  lingers  far  behind.    FoUowing  t 
and  the  Sardinian  statesmen  who  judj 
preparing  for  Italian  union,  the  ru! 
the  national  financf»«  «•'**- 
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— Bmaswidc,  Hanover,  Saxony — The  Palatinate — Reaction  in  Germany-^ 
Exiles  in  Switxerland ;  Incursion  into  Savoy — Dispersion  of  the  Exiles— France 
onder  Louis  Philippe  :  Successive  Risings — Period  of  Parliamentary  Activity- 
England  after  1830 :  The  Reform  BilL 

\Vhen   the  Congress    of   Vienna  re-arranged    the    map    of 
Europe  after  Napoleon*s  fall,  Lord  Castlereagh  expressed  the 
opinion  that  no  prudent  statesman  would  forecast  a  duration 
of  more  than  seven  years  for  any  settlement  that  might  then 
be  made.     At  the  end  of  a  period  twice  as  long  the  Treaties 
of  1815  were  still  the  public  law  of  Europe.     The  grave  had 
peacefdlly  closed  over  Napoleon ;  the  revolutionary  forces  of 
France  had  given  no  sign  of  returning  life.      As  the  Bourbon 
monarchy  stmck  root,  and  the  elements  of  opposition  grew 
daily  weaker  in  France,  the  perils  that  lately  filled  all  minds 
appeared  to  grow  obsolete,  and    the   very   Power    against 
which    the    anti-revolutionary    treaties    of    1815    had    been 
directed  took  its  place,  as  of  natural  right,  by  the  side  61 
Austria  and  Russia  in  the  struggle  against  revolution.    The 
attack  of  Louis  XVIH.  upon  the  Spanish  Constitutionalists 
marked  the  complete  reconciliation  of  France  with  the  Con- 
tinental dynasties  which  had  combined  against  it  in  1^15^; 
and  from  this  time  the  Treaties  of  Chaumont  and  Aixla- 
Chapelle,  though  their  provisions  might  be  still  unchallenged. 
ceased  to  represent  the  actual  relations  existing  between  the 
Powers,    There  was  no  longer  a  moral  union  of  the  Courts 
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against  a  supposed    French    revolulionary    State ;    o; 
contrary,  when  EaEtem  affairs  reached  thar  crisis,  Kussi* 
detached  itself  from  its   Hapsburg  ally,  and  defii)it<;ly  allie*^ 
itself  with  France,     If  after  the  Peace  of  Adnanople  any  oo' 
Power   stood   isolated,   it  was   Austria;  and  if   Europe   w*-* 
threatened  by  renewed  aggression,  it  was  not  under  revoV*^' 
tionary  leaders  or  with  revolutionary  watchwords,  but   ^^ 
the    result    of    an    alliance    between    Charles    X.    and    ttv^"^ 
C/ar   of  Russia.      After  the  Bonrbon  Cabinet  had  resoK^^ 

iice  of  the  balance  of  power  in  the  East,  Europe  cou^^- 
hardly  expect  that  the  Court  of   St.   Petersburg  would  loi^^^ 
reject  the  advantages  offered  to  it.    The  frontiers  of  i8i  ^^ 
seeuied    hkely    to    be    obliterated  by  an  enterprise    ■wbicl  ^ 
would    bring    Russia   to   the    Danube    and    France    to    th    ' 
Rhine.     From    this    danger    the    settlement    of    1815    »i  -* 
saved  by  the  course  of  events  that  took  place  within  France-'" 
iOelf.     The    Revolution   of    i8jo,   insignificant   in  its  imme  s* 
diate  efTects  upon  the  French  people,  lai^ely  influenced  th^^ 
governments  and  the  nations  of  Europe;    and  while  withli 
certain   narrow   hmils   it  gave  a   stimulus   to   constitution! 
liberty,  its  more  general  result  was  to  revive  the  union  oM 
the  three  Eastern  Courts  which  had  broken  down  in   1826^ 
and  to  reunite  the  principal  members  of  the  Holy  Alliance? 
by  the  sense  of  a  common  interest  against  the  Liberalism 
of  the  West. 

In  the  person  of  Charles  X.  reaction  and  clericalism  had 
ascended  the  French  throne.  The  minister,  Vill^le,  who  had 
won  power  in  1820  as  the  representative  of  the 
Cownmeni  of  ultra-Royallsts,  had  indeed  learnt  wisdom  while 
iii4-i<v-'  '°  office,  and  down  to  the  death  of  Louis  XVIII. 
in  i8z4  he  had  kept  in  check  the  more  violent 
section  of  his  party.  But  he  now  retained  bis  post  only 
at  the  price  ol  compliance  with  the  Court,  and  gave  the 
authority  of  his  name  to  measures  which  hia  own  judgment 
condemned.  It  was  characteristic  of  Charles  X.  and  of  the 
reactionaries  around  him  that  out  of  trifling  matters  they 
provoked  more  exasperation  than  a  prudent  GovemroeDt 
would  have  aroused  by  changes  of  infinitely  greater  Import- 
ance. Thus  in  a  sacrilege-law  which  was  introduced  in  1825 
they  disgusted  all  reasonable  men  by  attempting  to  revive 
tbe  barbaroua  medieval  punishment  of  amputation  of  Ibe 
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baiul;  and  in  a  measure  conferring  some  fractional  rights 
qpon  the  eldest  son  in  cases  of  intestacy  they  alarmed  the 
whole  nation  by  a  preamble  declaring  the  French  principle 
of  the  equal  division  of  inheritances  to  be  incompatible  with 
monarchy.     Coming  from  a  Government  which  had   thus- 
already    forfeited    public    confidence,   a   law   granting    the 
emigrants  a  compensation  of  ;£'40,ooo,ooo  for  their  estates 
which  had  been  confiscated  during  the  Revolution  excited  the 
strongest  opposition,  although,  apart  from  questions  of  equity, 
it  benefited  the  nation  by  for  ever  setting  at  rest  all  doubt  as 
to  the  title  of  the  purchasers  of  the  confiscated  lands.    The 
financial  operations  by  which,  in  order  to  provide  the  vast 
sum  allotted  to  the  emigrants,  the  national  debt  was  con- 
verted from  a  five  per  cent,  to  a  three  per  cent,   stock, 
alienated  all  stockholders  and  especially  the  powerful  bankers 
of    Paris.      But  more  than  any  single  legislative  act,  the 
alliance  of  the  Government  with  the  priestly  order,  and  the 
encouragement  given  by  it  to  monastic  corporations,  whose 
existence  in  France  was  contrary  to  law,  offended  the  nation. 
The  Jesuits  were  indicted  before  the  law-courts  by  Mont- 
losier,  himself  a  Royalist  and  a  member  of  the  old  noblesse. 
A  vehement  controversy  sprang  up  between  the  ecclesiastics 
and  their  opponents,  in  which  the  Court  was  not  spared. 
The  Government,    which    had  lately  repealed  the  law    of 
censorship,  now  restoi'ed  it  by  edict.    The  climax  of  its  un- 
popularity was  reached ;    its  hold  upon  the  Chamber  was 
gone,  and  the  very  measure  by  which  Vill^le,  when  at  the 
height  of  his  power,  had  endeavoured  to  give  permanence 
to  his  administration,  proved  its  ruin.     He  had  abolished  : 
the  system  of  partial  renovation,  by  which  one-fifth  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  was  annually  returned,  and  substituted 
for  it  the  EngUsh  system  of  septennial   Parliaments  with 
general    elections.       In    1827    King    Charles,   believing  his 
Ministers  to  be  stronger  in  the  country  than  in  the  Chamber, 
exercised  his  prerogative  of  dissolution.      The  result  was  the 
total  defeat  of  the  Government,  and  the  return  of  an  assem- 
bly in  which  the  Liberal  opposition  outnumbered  the  parti- 
sans of  the  Court  by  three  to  one.    Vill^le's  Ministry  now 
resigned.    King  Charles,  unwilling  to  choose  his  successor 
from  the  Parliamentary  majority,  thought  for  a  moment  of 
violent  resistance,  but  subsequently  adopted  other  counsels, 
and,  without  sincerely  intending  to  bow  to  the  national  will, 
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called  to  ofBce  the  Vicomte  de  Martignac,  a  member  of  the 
right  centre,  and  the  representative  of  a  policy  of  conciliation 
and  moderate  reform  (January  2,  1828). 

It  was  not  the  fault  of  this  Minister  that  the  last  chance 
of  union  between  the  French  nation  and  the  elder  Bourbon 

line  was  thrown  away.  Martignac  brought  for- 
Minittryof  ward  a  measure  of  decentralisation  conferring 
iSsS-a^i  upon  the  local  authorities  powers  which,  though 

limited,  were  larger  than  they  had  possessed 
at  any  time  since  the  foundation  of  the  Consulate;  and  he 
appealed  to  the  Liberal  sections  of  the  Chamber  to  assist 
him  in  winning  an  instalment  of  self-government  which 
Frs^nce  might  well  have  accepted  with  satisfaction.  But  the 
spirit  of  opposition  within  the  Assembly  was  too  strong  for  a 
coalition  of  moderate  men,  and  the  Liberals  made  the  success 
of  Martignac*s  plan  impossible  by  insisting  on  concessions 
which  the  Minister  was  unable  to  grant.  The  reactionists 
were  ready  to  combine  with  their  opponents.  King  Charles 
himself  was  in  secret  antagonism  to  his  Minister,  and  watched 
with  malicious  joy  his  failure  to  control  the  majority  in  the 
Chamber.  Instead  of  throwing  all  his  influence  on  to  the 
side  of  Martignac,  and  rallying  all  doubtful  forces  by 
the  pronounced  support  of  the  Crown,  he  welcomed 
Martignac's  defeat  as  a  proof  of  the  uselessness  of  all  con- 
cessions, and  dismissed  the  Minister  from  office,  declaring 
that  the  course  of  events  had  fulfilled  his  own  belief  in  the 
impossibility  of  governing  in  accord  with  a  Parliament.  The 
names  of  the  Ministers  who  were  now  called  to  power  excited 
anxiety  and  alarm  not  only  in  France  but  throughout  the 
political  circles  of  Europe.  They  were  the  names  of  men 
known  as  the  most  violent  and  embittered  partisans  of 
reaction ;  men  whose  presence  in  the  councils  of  the  King 
could  mean  nothing  but  a  direct  attack  upon  the  existing 
Parliamentary  system  of  France.      At  the  head  was  Jules 

Polignac,  then  French  ambassador  at  London, 
Poii^nac  a  man  half-crazed  with  religious  delusions,  who 

Ang.  9, 1839.      had  suffered  a  long  imprisonment  for  his  share 

in  Cadoudal's  attempt  to  kill  Napoleon,  and  on 
his- return  to  .France  in  1814  had  refused  to  swear  to  the 
Cbarta  because  it  granted  religious  freedom  to  non-CathoUcs. 
Among  the  subordinate  members  of  the  Ministry  were 
Qeneral  Bourmout,  who  bad  deserted,  to  the   English  at 
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Waterloo,  and  La  Boardonnaye,  the  champion  of  the  reac- 
tionary Terrorists  in  i8i6.* 

The  Ministry  having  been  appointed  immediately  after  the 
close  of  the  session  of  1829,  an  interval  of  several  months 
passed  before  they  were  brought  face  to  face  with  the 
Chambers.  During  this  interval  the  prospect 
of  a  conflict  with  the  Crown  became  familiar  to  Prospects  in 
the  public  mind,  though  no  general  impression  Or^^nUu. 
existed  that  an  actual  change  of  dynasty  was 
close  at  hand.  The  Bonapartists  were  without  a  leader, 
Napoleon's  son,  their  natural  head,  being  in  the  power  of  the 
Austrian  Court ;  the  Republicans  were  neither  numerous  nor 
well  organised,  and  the  fatal  memories  of  1793  still  weighed 
upon  the  nation ;  the  great  body  of  those  who  contemplated 
resistance  to  King  Charles  X.  looked  only  to  a  Parliamentary 
struggle,  or,  in  the  last  resort,  to  the  refusal  of  payment  of 
taxes  in  case  of  a  breach  of  the  Constitution.  There  was, 
however,  a  small  and  dexterous  group  of  politicians  which,  at 
a  distance  from  all  the  old  parties,  schemed  for  the  dethrone- 
ment of  the  reigning  branch  of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  and 
for  the  elevation  of  Louis  Philippe,  Duke  of  Orleans,  to  the 
throne.  The  chief  of  this  intrigue  was  Talleyrand.  Slighted 
and  thwarted  by  the  Court,  the  old  diplomatist  watched  for 
the  signs  of  a  falling  Government,  and  when  the  familiar 
omens  met  his  view  he  turned  to  the  quarter  from  which  its 
successor  was  most  Ukely  to  arise.  Louis  Philippe  stood 
high  in  credit  with  all  circles  of  Parliamentary  Liberals. 
His  history  had  been  a  strange  and  eventful  one.  He  was 
the  son  of  that  Orleans  who,  after  calling  himself  Kgalit6,  and 
voting  for  the  death  of  his  cousin,  Louis  XVI.,  had  himself 
perished  during  the  Reign  of  Terror.  Young  Louis  Philippe 
had  been  a  member  of  the  Jacobin  Club,  and  had  fought  for 
the  Republic  at  Jemappes.  Then,  exiled  and  reduced  to 
penury,  he  had  earned  his  bread  by  teaching  mathematics  in 
Switzerland,  and  had  been  a  wanderer  in  the  new  as  well  as 
in  the  old  world.  After  awhile  his  fortunes  brightened.  A 
marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Ferdinand  of  Sicily  restored 
him  to  those  relations  with  the  rei^nin^'  h  »uses  of  luirope 
which  had  been  forfeited  by  his  father,  and  inspired  him  with 
the  hope  of  gaining  a  crown.  During  Napoleon's  invasion  of 
Spain  he  had  caballed  with  politicians  in  that  country  who 
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were  inclined  to  accept  a  substitute  for  their  absent  sovereign ; 
at  another  time  he  had  entertained  hopes  of  being  made  king 
of  the  Ionian  Islands.  After  the  peace  of  Paris,  when  the 
allied  sovereigns  and  their  ministers  visited  England,  Louis 
Philippe  was  sent  over  by  his  father-in-law  to  intrigue  among 
them  against  Murat,  and  in  pursuance  of  this  object  he  made 
himself  acquainted  not  only  with  every  foreign  statesman 
then  in  London  but  with  every  leading  English  politician. 
He  afterwards  settled  in  France,  and  was  reinstated  in  the 
vast  possessions  of  the  House  of  Orleans,  which,  though 
confiscated,  had  not  for  the  most  part  been  sold  during  the 
Revolution.  His  position  at  Paris  under  Louis  XVIII.  and 
Charles  X.  was  a  peculiar  one.  Without  taking  any  direct 
part  in  politics  or  entering  into  any  avowed  opposition  to  the 
Court,  he  made  his  home,  the  Palais  Royale,  a  gathering- 
place  for  all  that  was  most  distinguished  in  the  new  political 
and  literary  society  of  the  capital ;  and  while  the  Tuileries 
affected  the  pomp  and  the  ceremoniousness  of  the  old  regime, 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  moved  with  the  familiarity  of  a  citizen 
among  citizens.  He  was  a  clever,  ready,  sensible  man, 
equal,  as  it  seemed,  to  any  practical  task  likely  to  come  in  his 
way,  but  in  reality  void  of  any  deep  insight,  of  any  far- 
reaching  aspiration,  of  any  profound  conviction.  His  affecta^ 
tion  of  a  straightforward  middle-class  geniality  covered  a 
decided  tendency  towards  intrigue  and  a  strong  love  of 
personal  power.  Later  events  indeed  gave  rise  to  the  belief 
that,  while  professing  the  utmost  loyalty  to  Charles  X.,  Louis 
Philippe  had  been  scheming  to  oust  him  from  his  throne  ; 
but  the  evidence  really  points  the  other  way,  and  indicates 
that,  whatever  secret  hopes  may  have  suggested  themselves 
to  the  Duke,  his  strongest  sentiment  during  the  Revolution  of 
1830  was  the  fear  of  being  driven  into  exile  himself,  and  of 
losing  his  possessions.  He  was  not  indeed  of  a  chivalrous 
nature  ;  but  when  the  Crown  came  in  his  way,  he  was  guilty 
of  no  worse  offence  than  some  shabby  evasions  of  promises. 

Early  in  March,  1830,  the  French  Chambers  assembled 
after  their  recess.  The  speech  of  King  Charles  at  the 
opening  of  the  session  was  resolute  and  even 
FWoRation^of  threatening.  It  was  answered  by  an  address 
M*^^h^"8^"'  ^^^"^  ^^^  Lower  House,  requesting  him  to 
dismiss  his  Ministers.  The  deputation  which 
presented  this  address  was  received  by  the  King  in  a  style 
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that  left  no  doubt  as  to  his  intentions,  and  on  the  following- 
day  the  Chambers  were  prorogued  for  six  months.  It  was 
known  that  they  would  not  be  permitted  to  meet  again,  and 
preparations  for  a  renewed  general  election  were  at  once 
made  with  the  utmost  vigour  by  t>oth  parties  throughout 
France.  The  Court  unsparingly  applied  all  the  means  of 
pressure  familiar  to  French  governments;  it  moreover  ex- 
pected to  influence  public  opinion  by  some  striking  success 
in  arms  or  in  diplomacy  abroad.  The  negotiations  with 
Russia  for  the  acquisition  of  Belgium  were  still  before  the 
Cabinet,  and  a  quarrel  with  the  Dey  of  Algiers  gave  Polignac 
the  opportunity  of  beginning  a  war  of  conquest  in  Africa. 
General  Bourmont  left  the  War  Office,  to  wipe  out  the 
infamy  still  attaching  to  his  name  by  a  campaign  against  the 
Arabs ;  and  the  Government  trusted  that,  even  in  the  event 
of  defeat  at  the  elections,  the  nation  at  large  would  at  the 
most  critical  moment  be  rallied  to  its  side  by  an  announce- 
ment of  the  capture  of  Algiers. 

While  the  dissolution  of  Parliament  was  impending, 
Polignac  laid  before  the  King  a  memorial  expressing  his  own 
xaews  on  the  courses  open  to  Government  in  case 
of  the  elections  proving  adverse.  The  Charta  '^^iSS!'* 
contained  a  clause  which,  in  loose  and  ill>chosen 
language,  declared  it  to  be  the  function  of  the  King  **  to  make 
the  regulations  and  ordinances  necessary  for  the  execution  of 
the  laws  and  for  the  security  of  the  State."  These  words, 
which  no  doubt  referred  to  the  exercise  of  the  King's  normal 
and  constitutional  powers,  were  interpreted  by  Polignac  as 
authorising  the  King  to  suspend  the  Constitution  itself,  if  the 
Representative  Assembly  should  be  at  variance  with  the 
King's  Ministers.  Polignac  in  fact  entertained  the  same  view 
of  the  relation  between  executive  and  deliberative  bodies  as 
those  Jacobin  directors  who  made  the  coup-d'etat  of  Fructidor, 
1797;  and  the  measures  which  he  ultimately  adopted  were, 
though  in  a  softened  form,  those  adopted  by  Barras  and 
Lar6veillfere  after  the  Royalist  elections  in  the  sixth  year  of 
the  Republic.  To  suspend  the  Constitution  was  not,  he 
suggested,  to  violate  the  Charta,  for  the  Charta  empowered  the 
sovereign  to  issue  the  ordinances  necessary  for  the  security  of 
the  State ;  and  who  but  the  sovereign  and  his  advisers  could 
be  the  judges  of  this  necessity  ?  This  was  simple  enough ;  there 
was  nevertheless  among  Polignac' s  colleagues  some  doubt 
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:ould  not  fight  were  troublesome  only  when  they  were  per- 
mitted 'to  speak  and  to  write.  There  was  force  enough  at 
the  King's  command  to  close  the  gates  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  and  to  break  up  the  printing-presses  of  the 
journals ;  and  if  King  Louis  XVI.  had  at  last  fallen  by  the 
hands  of  men  of  violence,  it  was  only  because  he  had  made 
:oncessions  at  first  to  orators  and  politicians.  Therefore, 
v\'ithout  dreaming  that  an  armed  struggle  would  be  the 
iiiiinediate  result  of  their  action.  King  Charles  and  Polignac 
determined  to  prevent  the  meeting  of  the  Chamber,  and  to 
publish,  a  week  before  the  date  fixed  for  its  opening,  the 
Edicts  which  were  to  silence  the  brawl  of  faction  and  to 
vindicate  monarchical  government  in  France. 

Accordingly,  on  the  26th  of  July,  a  series  of  Ordinances 
appeared  in  the  Moniteur,  signed  by  the  King  and  counter- 
signed by  the  Ministers.  The  first  Ordinance 
forbade  the  publication  of  any  journal  without  Ti»«  Ordin- 
royal  permission;  the  second  dissolved  the  t8^o^  ^  ' 
Chamber  of  Deputies;  the  third  raised  the 
property-qualification  of  voters,  established  a  system  of 
double-election,  altered  the  duration  of  Parliaments,  and 
re-enacted  the  obsolete  clause  of  the  Charta  confining  the 
Initiative  in  all  legislation  to  the  Government.  Other  Ordin- 
ances convoked  a  Chamber  to  be  elected  under  the  new 
rules,  and  called  to  the  Council  of  State  a  number  of  the 
most  notorious  ultra- Royalists  and  fanatics  in  France.  Taken 
together,  the  Ordinances  left  scarcely  anything  standing  of  the 
Constitutional  and  Parliamentary  system  of  the  day.  The 
blow  fell  first  on  the  press,  and  the  first  step  in  resistance 
vi-as  taken  by  the  journalists  of  Paris,  who,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  young  Thiers,  editor  of  the  Nationaly  published  a 
protest  declaring  that  they  would  treat  the  Ordinances  as 
llegal,  and  calling  upon  the  Chambers  and  nation  to  join 
n  this  resistance.  For  a  while  the  journalists  seemed  likely 
:o  stand  alone.  Paris  at  larj^e  remained  quiet,  and  a  body 
3f  the  recently  elected  Deputies,  to  whom  the  journalists  ap- 
pealed as  representatives  of  the  nation,  proved  themselves 
incapable  of  any  action  or  decision  whatsoever.  It  was  not 
from  these  timid  politicians,  but  from  a  body  of  obscure 
Republicans,  that  the  impulse  proceeded  which  overthrew 
the  Bourbon  throne.  Unrepresented  in  Parliament  and 
unrepresented  in  the  press,  there  were  a  few  active  men 
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agreement  made  on  the  previous'day,  gained  sufficient  courage 
to  adopt  a  protest  declaring  that  in  spite  of  the  Ordinance^ 
they  were  still  the  legal  representatives  of  the  nation.    They 
moreover  sent  a  deputation  to  Marmont,  begging  him  to  put 
a  stop  to  the  fighting,  and  offering  their  assistance  in  restoring 
order  if  the  King  would  withdraw  his  Edicts.     Marmont 
replied  that  he  could  do  nothing  without  the  King*s  command, 
but  he  despatched  a  second  letter  to  St.  Cloud,  urging  com- 
pliance.   The  only  answer  which  he  received  was  a  command 
to  concentrate  his  troops  and  to  act  in  masses.    The  result  of 
this  was  that  the  positions  which  had   been  won  by  hard 
fighting  were  abandoned  before  evening,  and  that  the  troops, 
famished  and  exhausted,  were  marched  back  through  the 
streets  of  Paris  to  the  Tuileries.    On  the  march  some  frater- 
nised with  the  people,  others  were  surrounded  and  disarmed. 
All  eastern  Paris  now  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  insurgents ; 
the  middle-class,  as  in  1789  and  1792,  remained  inactive,  and 
allowed  the  contest  to  be  decided  by  the  populace  and  the 
soldiery.     Messages  from  the  capital  constantly  reached  St. 
Cloud,  but  the   King  so  little  understood  his  danger  and 
so  confidently  reckoned  on  the  victory  of   the    troops    in 
the  Tuileries   that    he    played  whist  as  usual    during    the 
evening ;  and  when  the  Due  de  Mortemart,  French  Ambassador 
at  St.  Petersburg,  arrived  at  nightfall,  and  pressed  for  an 
audience,  the   King  refused  to  receive  him  until  the  next 
morning.    When  morning  came,  the  march  of  the  insurgents 
against    the   Tuileries    began.      Position    after 
position  fell  into  their  hands.     The  regiments        July  29. 
stationed    in    the    Place    Vend6me    abandoned 
their  commander,  and  marched  oflf  to  place  themselves  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Deputies.     Marmont  ordered  the  Swiss  Guard, 
>vhich  had  hitherto  defended  the  Louvre,  to  replace  them ;  and 
in  doing  so  he  left  the  Louvre  for  a  moment  without  any  garrison. 
The  insurgents  saw  the  building  empty,  and  rushed  into  it. 
Krom  the  windows  they  commanded  the  Court  of  the  Tuileries, 
'Where  the  troops  in  reserve  were  posted ;  and  soon  after  mid- 
day all  was  over.    A  few  isolated  battalions  fought  and  perished, 
l>ut  the  mass  of  the  soldiery  with  their  commander  fell  back 
upon  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  and  then  evacuated  Paris.* 

*  La&yette,  vi.  383.  Marnumt,  viii.  338.  Dupin,  Revolution  de  Juillet,  p.  7. 
0«]U<>n  Barrot,  L  105.  Sarrans,  Lafayette,  i.  3x7.  Uerard,  K^^-olution  de  1830,  pii 
6o<,     Hillebffand,  Pic  Juli-Revo!ulion,  p.  87. 
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The  Duke  of  Orleans  was  all  this  time  in  hiding.  He  had 
heen  warned  that  the  Court  intended  to  arrest  him,  and* 
whether  from  fear  of  the  Court  or  of  the  populace,  he  had 
secreted  himself  at  a  hunting-lodge  in  his  woods,  allowing 
none  but  his  wife  and  his  sister  to  know  where  he  was 
concealed.  His  partisans,  of  whom  the  rich  and  popular 
banker,  Laffitte,  was  the  most  influential  among  the  Deputies, 
were  watching  for  an  opportunity  to  bring  forward  his  name ; 
but  their  chances  of  success  seemed  slight.  The  Deputies  at 
large  wished  only  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  Ordinances,  and 
were  wholly  averse  from  a  change  of  dynasty.  It  was  only 
through  the  obstinacy  of  King  Charles  himself,  and  as  the 
result  of  a  series  of  accidents,  that  the  Crown  passed  from 
the  elder  Bourbon  line.  King  Charles  would  not  hear  of 
withdrawing  the  Ordinances  until  the  Tuileries  had  actually 
fallen ;  he  then  gave  way  and  charged  the  Due  de  Mortemart 
to  form  a  new  Ministry,  drawn  from  the  ranks  of  the  Oppo- 
sition. But  instead  of  formally  repealing  the  Edicts  by  a 
public  Decree,  he  sent  two  messengers  to  Paris  to  communi- 
cate his  chang^e  of  purpose  to  the  Deputies  by  word  of  mouth. 
The  messengers  betook  themselves  to  the  H6tel  de  Ville, 
where  a  municipal  committee  under  Lafayette  had  been 
installed  ;  and,  when  they  could  produce  no  written  authority 
for  their  statements,  they  were  referred  by  this  committee  to 
the  general  body  of  Deputies,  which  was  now  sitting  at 
LafBtte*s  house.  The  Deputies  also  demanded  a  written 
guarantee.  Laffitte  and  Thiers  spoke  in  favour  of  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  but  the  Assembly  at  large  was  still  willing  to 
negotiate  with  Charles  X.,  and  only  required  the  presence  of 
the  Due  de  Mortemart  himself,  and  a  copy  of  the  Decree 
repealing  the  Ordinances. 

It  was  now  near  midnight.    The  messengers  returned  to 

St.  Cloud,  and  were  not  permitted  to  deliver  their  intelligence 

until  the  King  awoke  next  morning.    Charles  then  signed  the 

necessary  document,  and  Mortemart  set  out  for 

July  3a  Paris ;  but  the  night's  delay  had  given  the 
Orleanists  time  to  act,  and  before  the  King 
was  up  Thiers  had  placarded  the  streets  of  Paris  with  a 
proclamation  extolling  Orleans  as  the  prince  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  the  Revolution,  as  the  soldier  of  Jemappes,  and  the 
only  constitutional  King  now  possible.  Some  hours  after 
this  manifesto  had  appeared  the  Deputies  again  assembly 
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at  Laffitte's  house,  and  waited  for  the  appearance  of  Morte- 

mart.     But  they  waited  in  vain.     Mortemart's  carriage  was 

stopped  on  the  road  from  St.  Cloud,  and  he  was  compelled  to 

make  his  way  on  foot  by  a  long  circuit  and  across  a  score  of 

barricades.    When  he  approached  Laffitte's  house,  half  dead 

with  heat  and   fatigue,  he  found  that    the    Deputies  had 

adjourned  to  the  Palais  Bourbon,  and,  instead  of  following 

them«  he  ended  his  journey  at  the  Luxemburg,  where  the 

Peers  were  assembled.     His  absence  was  turned  to  good 

account   by  the   Orleanists.      At  the    morning    session  the 

proposition  was  openly  made  to  call  Louis  Philippe  to  power ; 

and  when  the  Deputies  reassembled  in  the  afternoon  and  the 

Minister  still  failed  to  present  himself,  it  was  resolved  to  send 

a  body  of  Peers  and  Deputies  to  Louis  Philippe  to. invite  him 

to  come  to  Paris  and  to  assume  the  office  of  Lieutenant- 

General  of  the  kingdom.     No  opposition  was  offered  to  this 

proposal  in  the  House  of  Peers,  and  a  deputation  accordingly 

set  out  to  search  for  Louis  Philippe  at  his  country  house 

at  Neuilly.    The  prince  was  not  to  be  found ;  but  his  sister, 

who  received  the  deputation,  undertook  that  he  should  duly 

appear  in  Paris.     She  then  communicated  with  her  brother  in 

his  hiding-place,  and  induced  him,  in  spite  of  the  resistance 

of  his  wife,  to  set  out  for  the  capital.     He  arrived  at  the 

Palais  Royale  late  on  the  night  of  the  30th.     Early  the  next 

morning  he  received  a  deputation  from  the  Assembly,  and 

accepted  the  powers  which  they  offered  him.    A  proclamation 

was  then  published,  announcing  to  the  Parisians  that  in  order 

to  save  the  country  from  anarchy  and  civil  war  the  Duke  of 

Orleans  had  assumed  the  office  of  Lieutenant-General  of  the 

kingdom. 

But  there  existed  another  authority  in  Paris  beside  the 
Assembly  of  Representatives,  and  one  that  was  not  altogether 
disposed  to  permit  Louis  Philippe  and  his  satel- 
lites to  reap  the  fruits  of  the  people's  victory.    ^^yiUef*^** 
Lafayette  and  the  Municipal  Committee,  which 
occupied  the  H6tel  de  Ville,  had  transformed  themselves  into 
a  provisional  government,  and  sat  surrounded  by  the  armed 
mob  which  had  captured  the  Tuileries  two  days  before.     No 
single  person  who  had  fought  in  the  streets  had  risked  his 
life  for  the  sake  of  making  Louis  Philippe  king ;  in  so  far  as 
the  Parisians  had  fought  for  any  definite  political  idea,  they 
had  fought  for  the  Republic.    It  was  necessarjr  to  reconcile 
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both  the  populace  and  the  provisional  government  to  the 
assumption  of  power  by  the  new  Regent ;  and  with  this  object 
Louis  Philippe  himself  proceeded  to  the  H6tel  de  Ville, 
accompanied  by  an  escort  of  Deputies  and  Peers.  It  was  a 
hazardous  moment  when  he  entered  the  crowd  on  the  Place 
de  Gr^ve  ;  but  Louis  Philippe's  readiness  of  speech  stood  him 
in  good  stead,  and  he  made  his  way  unhurt  through  the  throng 
into  the  building,  where  Lafayette  received  him.  Compli- 
ments and  promises  were  showered  upon  this  veteran  of  1789, 
who  presently  appeared  on  a  balcony  and  embraced  Louis 
Philippe,  while  the  Prince  grasped  the  tricolor  flag,  the  flag 
which  had  not  waved  m  Paris  since  1815.  The  spectacle  was 
successful.  The  multitude  shouted  applause;  and  the  few 
determined  men  who  still  doubted  the  sincerity  of  a  Bourt>on 
and  demanded  the  proclamation  of  the  Republic  were  put  off 
with  the  promise  of  an  ultimate  appeal  to  the  French  people. 
In  the  meantime  Charles  X.  had  withdrawn  to  Rambouil- 
let,  accompanied  by  the  members  of  his  family  and  by  a  con- 
siderable body  of  troops.  Here  the  news  reached  him  that 
Orleans  had  accepted  from  the  Chambers  the  office  of  Lieu- 
tenant-General.    It  was  a  severe  blow  to  the  old  king,  whOf 

while  others  doubted  of  Louis  Philippe's  loyalty, 
Charles  X.      had  still  maintained  his  trust   in  this  prince's 

fidelity.  For  a  moment  he  thought  of  retiring 
beyond  the  Loire  and  risking  a  civil  war ;  but  the  troops  now 
began  to  disperse,  and  Charles,  recognising  that  his  cause 
was  hopeless,  abdicated  together  with  the  Dauphin  in  favour 
of  his  grandson  the  young  Chambord,  then  called  Du  de 
Bordeaux.  He  wrote  to  Louis  Philippe,  appointing  him,  as 
if  on  his  own  initiative,  Lieutenant-General  of  the  kingdom, 
and  required  him  to  proclaim  Henry  V.  king,  and  to  undertake 
the  government  during  the  new  sovereign's  minority.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  Louis  Philippe  had  at  this  time  formed  any 
distinct  resolve,  and  whether  his  answer  to  Charles  X.  was 
inspired  by  mere  good  nature  or  by  conscious  falsehood ;  for 
while  replying  officially  that  he  would  lay  the  king^s  letter 
before  the  Chambers,  he  privately  wrote  to  Charles  X.  that  he 
would  retain  his  new  office  only  until  he  could  safely  place 
the  Due  de  Bordeaux  upon  the  throne.  Having  thus  soothed 
the  old  man's  pride,  Louis  Philippe  requested  him  to  hasten 
his  departure  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris;  and  when 
Charles  ignored  the  message,  he  sent  out  some  bands  of  the 
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National  Guard  to  terrify  him  into  fli.L;ht.  This  de\ice 
succeeded,  and  the  royal  family,  still  preserving  the  melan- 
choly ceremonial  of  a  court,  moved  slowly  through  France 
towards  the  western  coast.  At  Cherbourg  they  took  ship 
and  crossed  to  England,  where  they  were  received  as  pri- 
vate persons.  Among  the  British  nation  at  large  the  exiled 
Bourbons  excited  but  little  sympathy.  They  were,  however, 
permitted  to  take  up  their  abode  in  the  palace  of  Holyrood, 
and  here  Charles  X.  resided  for  two  years.  But  neither  the 
climate  nor  the  society  of  the  Scottish  capital  offered  any 
attraction  to  the  old  and  failing  chief  of  a  fallen  dynasty. 
He  sought  a  more  congenial  shelter  in  Austria,  and  died  at 
Goritz  in  November,  1836. 

The  first  public  notice  of  the  abdication  of  King  Charles 
was  given  by  Louis  Philippe  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
which  was  convoked  by  him,  as  Lieutenant-General  of  the 
Kingdom,  on  the  3rd  of  August.     In  addressing 
the  Deputies,  Louis  Philippe  stated  that  he  had    Lo""  Phii'ppe 
recciv«3  a  letter  containing  the  abdication  both    Aug!^7.  '"** 
of  the  King  and  of  the  Dauphin,  but  he  uttered 
no  single  word  regarding  the  Due  de  Bordeaux,  in  whose 
^voar  both  his  grandfather  and  his  uncle  had  renounced  their 
rights.     Had  Louis  Philippe  mentioned  that  the  abdications 
Were  in  fact  conditional,  and  had  he  declared  himself  protector 
oi  the  Due  de  Bordeaux  during  his  minority,  there  is  Httle 
<ioubt  that  the  legitimate  heir  would   have  been  peaceably 
pted  l)oth  by  the  Chamber  and  by  Paris.     Louis  Philippe 
had  up  to  this  time  done  nothing  that  was  inconsistent 
to  the  assumption  of  a  mere  Regency ;  the  Chamber  had 
desired  a  change  of  dynasty;  and,  with  the  exception  of 
e,  the  men  who  had  actually  made  the  Revolution 
as  little  goodwill  to  an   Orleanist   as  to  a    Bourbon 
narchy.     But  from  the  time  when  Louis  Philippe  passed 
in  silence  the  claims  of  the  grandson  of  Charles  X.,  his 
accession  to  the  throne  became  inevitable.    It  was  left  to 
obscure  Deputy  to  propose  that  the  crown  should  be 
to  Louis  Philippe,  accompanied  by  certain  conditions 
^3ched  in  the  form  of  modifications  of  the  Charta.    The 
exposal  was  carried  in  the  Chamber  on  the  7th  of  August, 
the  whole  body   of  representatives   marched    to   the 
is  Royale  to  acquaint  the  prince  with  its  resolution. 
Philippe,  after  some  conventional  exprossions  of  regret, 
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declared  that  he  could  not  resist  tfae  call  of  his  countiy- 
When  the  Lower  Chamber  had  thus  disposed  of  the  crowfl. 
the  House  of  Peers,  which  had  pro\'ed  itself  a  Diillity  through- 
out the  crisis,  adopted  the  same  resolution,  and  tendered 
its  coo gralulat ions  in  a  similar  fashion.  Two  days  later 
Louis  Philippe  look  the  oath  to  the  Charta  as  modified  by 
the  Assembly,  and  was  proclaimed  King  of  the  French. 

Thus  ended  a  revulntion,  which,  though  greeted  »ith 
enthusiasm  at  the  time,  has  lost  much  of  its  splendour  and 
importance  in  the  later  judgment  of  mankind.  In  com- 
parison with  the  Revolution  of  1789.  the  movement  which 
overthrew  (he  Bourbons  in  1830  was  a  mere  Riittcr  on  Ihe 
surface.     It  was  unconnected  with  any  great  change  in  men's 

ideas,  and  it  left  no  great  social  or  Icjn^ati''^ 
Niiiir*  of  iIm  changes  behind  it.  Occasioned  by  a  breach  of 
^mmaea       ^^^   constitution  on   the  part  of   the    Executive 

Government,  it  resulted  mainly  in  Ihe  transfer  of 
administrative  power  from  one  set  of  politicians  to  another: 
the  aherations  which  it  introduced  into  the  constitution 
itself  were  of  no  great  importance.  France  neither  had 
an  absolute  Government  before  i8jo,  nor  had  it  a  ptopular 
Government  afterwards.  Instead  of  a  representative  of 
divine  right,  attended  by  guards  of  nobles  and  counselled  by 
Jesuit  confessors,  there  was  now  a  citizen-king,  who  walked 
about  (he  streets  of  Paris  with  an  umbrella  under  his  arm 
and  sent  his  sons  to  the  public  schools,  but  who  had  at  heart 
as  keen  a  devotion  (o  dynastic  interests  as  either  of  his  pre- 
decessors, and  a  much  greater  capacity  for  personal  rule. 
The  bonds  which  kept  the  entire  local  administration  of 
France  in  dependence  upon  the  central  authority  were  not 
loosened;  officialism  remained  as  strong  as  ever;  the  fran- 
chise was  still  limited  to  a  mere  fraction  of  the  nation.  On 
the  other  hand,  within  the  administration  itself  the  change 
wrought  by  the  July  Revolution  was  real  and  lasting.  It 
extinguished  the  political  power  of  the  clerical  interest.  Not 
only  were  (he  Bishops  removed  from  the  House  of  Peers,  but 
throughout  all  departments  of  Government  the  influence  of 
the  clergy,  which  had  been  so  strong  under  Charies  X., 
vanished  away.  The  Slate  took  a  distinctly  secular  colour. 
The  system  of  public  education  was  regulated  with  such 
police-Uke  «clusi\eiiess  that  priests  who  insisted  upon 
opening  schools  of  their  own  for  Catholic  teaching    wer^ 
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enabled  to  figure  as  chainpions  tli  civil  liberty  and  of  free- . 
dom  of  opinion  against  despotic  power.     The  noblesse,  lost  \ 
whatever  political  influence  it  had  regained  during  the  Restor-  { 
ation.    The  few  surviving  Regicides  who  had  been  banished  ^ 
in  1815  were  recalled  to  France,  among  them  the  terrorist^ 
Barrdre,  who  was  once  more  returned  to  the  Assembly.     But, 
the  real  winners  in  the  Revolution  of  1830  were  not  the  men;^ 
of  extremes,  but  the  middle-class  of  France.    This  was  the; 
class  which  Louis  Philippe  truly  represented ;  and  the  force 
which  for  eighteen  years  kept  Louis  Philippe  on  the  throne 
was  the  middle-class  force  of  the  National  Guard  of  Paris. 
Against  this  sober,  prosaic,  unimaginative  power  there  strug- 
gled the  hot  and  restless  spirit  which  had  been  let  loose  by- 
the  overthrow  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty,  and  which,  fired  at, 
once  with  the  political  ideal  of  a    Republic,  with  dreams., 
of  the  regeneration  of  Europe  by  French  armies,  and  with. 
the  growing  antagonism  between  the  labouring  class  and 
the  owners  of  property,  threatened  for  awhile  to  overthrow, 
the  newly-constituted  monarchy   in  France,  and  to  plunge. 
Europe  into  war.     The  return  of  the  tricolor  flag,  the  long-: 
silenced  strains  of  the  Republic  and  the  Empire,  the  sense  of 
victory  with  which  men  on  the  popular  side  witnessed  the^ 
expulsion  of  the  d5masty  which  had  been  forced  upon  France^ 
after  Waterloo,  revived  that  half-romantic  military  ardout 
which  had  undertaken  the  liberation  of    Europe  in   179a. 
France  appeared  once  more  in  the  eyes  of  enthusiasts  as  the 
deliverer  of   nations.     The  realities  of  the  past  epoch  of 
French  military  aggression,  its  robberies,  its  corruption,  tho 
execrations  of  its  victims,   were  forgotten;    and  when  one 
people  after  another  took  up  the  shout  of  liberty  that  was 
raised  in  Paris,  and  insurrections  broke  out  in  every  quarter* 
of  Europe,  it  was  with  difficulty  that  Louis  Philippe  and  the 
few  men  of  caution  about  him  could  prevent  the   French 
nation  from  rushing  into  war. 

The  State  first  affected  by  the  events  of  July  was  the 
kingdom  of  the  Netherlands.  The  creation  of  this  kingdom, 
in  which  the  Belgian  provinces  formerly  subject  to  Austria 
were  united  with  Holland  to  serve  as  an  effective  barrier 
against  French  aggression  on  the  north,  had 
been  one  of  Pitt's  most  cherished  schemes,  and  b^JISJ,^ 
it  had  been  carried  into  effect  ten  years  after  .       ; 

his  death  by.  the  Congress  of  Vienna-    National  and  religious 
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tDCODgruitieG  bad  beeo  little  considered  by  the  stalesmea  ol 
that  day,  and  at  the  very  moment  of  union  the  Catholic 
bishops  of  Belgium  had  protested  against  a  constitation 
which  gave  equal  toleration  to  all  rehgions  under  the  rule  of 
a  Protestant  King.  The  Belgians  had  becD  uninlcrruptMlly 
united  with  France  for  the  twenty  years  preceding  1814;  the 
French  language  was  not  only  the  language  of  their  htera- 
ture,  but  the  spoken  languag  <f  the  upper  classes  \  aiid 
though  the  Flemish  portion  "'  the  population  was  nearly 
related   to   the   Dutch,  this  ent  had   not  then   asserted 

itself  with  the   distinctness  energy   which  it  has  since 

developed.    The  anlagoniin  ween  the  northern  and  the 

southern  Netherlands,  thoi  insuperable,  was  suffidcolly 


great  to  make  a  harnionicu:  9  between  the  t' 

a  work  of  difficulty,  and  the  :rnnient  of  The   Hague  had 

not  taken  the  right  course  to  c>.  ciliate  its  opponents.  The 
Belgians,  though  more  numerous,  were  represented  by  fewer 
members  in  the  National  Assembly  than  the  Dutch.  Offices 
were  filled  by  strangers  from  Holland  ;  fioance  was  governed 
by  a  regard  for  Dutch  interests;  and  the  Dutch  language  was 
made  the  official  language  for  the  whole  kingdom.  But  the 
chief  grievances  were  undoubtedly  connected  with  the  claims 
of  the  clerical  party  in  Belgium  to  a  monopoly  of  spuitual 
power  and  the  exclusive  control  of  education.  The  one 
really  irreconcilable  enemy  of  the  Protestant  House  of 
Orange  was  the  Church ;  and  the  governing  impulse  in  the 
conflicts  which  preceded  the  dissolution  of  the  kingdom  ol 
the  Netherlands  in  i8jo sprang  from  the  same  clerical  interest 
which  had  thrown  Belgium  into  revolt  against  the  Emperor 
Joseph  forty  years  before.  There  was  again  seen  the  same 
strange  phenomenon  of  a  combination  between  the  Church 
and  a  popular  or  even  revolutionary  party.  For  the  sake  of 
an  alliance  against  a  constitution  distasteful  to  both,  the 
clergy  of  Belgium  accepted  the  democratic  principles  of  the 
political  Opposition,  and  the  Opposition  consented  for  a 
while  to  desist  from  their  attacks  upon  the  Papacy.  The 
contract  was  faitbiully  observed  on  both  sides  until  the  object 
lor  which  it  was  made  was  attained.* 

For   some  months  before  the  Revolution   of  July,    i8jo, 
the  antagonism  between  the  Belgians  and  their  Govemmi 
had  been  so  violent  that  no  great  shock  from  outside  v 

>  •  Jute,  R«vDluli(in  Bilge,  i.  gj.    Congiti  Nntwwl,  {.  >». 
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necessary  to  prodace  an  outbreak.  The  convulsions  of  Paris 
were  at  once  felt  at  Brussels,  and  on  the  25th  of  August  the 
performance  of  a  revolutionary  opera  in  that 
city  gave  the  signal  for  the  commencement  of  5*^J^. 
insurrection.  From  the  capital  the  rebellion  August,  xZy^ 
spread  from  town  to  town  throughout  the 
southern  Netherlands.  The  King  summoned  the  Estates 
General,  and  agreed  to  the  establishment  of  an  administra- 
tion for  Belgium  separate  from  that  of  Holland:  but  the 
storm  was  not  allayed;  and  the  appearance  of  a  body  of 
Dutch  troops  at  Brussels  was  sufficient  to  dispel  the 
expectation  of  a  peaceful  settlement.  Barricades  were 
erected;  a  conflict  took  place  in  the  streets;  and  the 
troops,  unable  to  carry  the  city  by  assault,  retired  to  the 
outskirts  and  kept  up  a  desultory  attack  for  several  days. 
They  then  withdrew,  and  a  provisional  government,  which 
was  immediately  established,  declared  the  independence  of 
Belgium.  For  a  moment  there  appeared  some  possibility 
that  the  Crown  Prince  of  Holland,  who  had  from  the  first 
assumed  the  part  of  mediator,  might  be  accepted  as  sovereign 
of  the  newly-formed  State ;  but  the  growing  violence  of  the 
insurrection,  the  activity  of  French  emissaries  and  volunteers, 
and  the  bombardment  of  Antwerp  by  the  Dutch  soldiers  who 
garrisoned  its  citadel,  made  an  end  of  all  such  hopes. 
Belgium  had  won  its  independence,  and  its  connection  with 
the  House  of  Orange  could  be  re-established  only  by  force 
of  arms. 

The  accomplishment  of  this  revolution  in  one  of  the 
smallest  Continental  States  threatened  to  involve  all  Europe 
in  war.    Though  not  actually  effected  under  the  auspices  of 
a  French  army,  it  was  undoubtedly  to  some  extent  effected  in 
alliance  with  the  French  revolutionary  party.    It  broke  up  a 
kingdom  established  by  the  European  Treaties  of  1814 ;  and 
it  was  so  closely  connected  with  the  overthrow 
of  the  Bourbon    monarchy  as  to  be   scarcely    France  and 
distinguishable  from  those  cases  in  which  the    RevoiuS^ 
European   Powers  had  pledged    themselves   to 
call  their  armies  into  the  field.     Louis  Philippe,  however,  had 
been  recognised  by  most  of  the  European  Courts  as  the  only 
possible  alternative  to  a  French  Republic ;   and  a  general 
disposition  existed  to  second  any  sincere  effort  that  should  be 
made  by  him  to  prevent  the  French  nation  from  rushing  into 
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Wkr.  Tills  was  especially  the  case  with  England ;  and  it  wa» 
to  England  that  Louis  Philippe  turned  for  co-operation  in  the 
Mttlement  of  the  Belgian  question.  Louis  Philippe  himself 
tud  every  possible  reason  (or  desiring  to  keep  the  peace.  If 
WM  broke  out,  France  would  be  opposed  to  all  Ihe  Continental 
Powers  together.  Success  was  in  the  last  degree  improbable'' 
it  coijd  only  be  hoped  for  by  a  revival  of  the  re^'olutionaty 
methods  and  propaganda  of  1793  ;  and  failure,  even  for  ■ 
Baomeitt,  would  certainly  cost  him  his  throne,  and  pos^bly 
Us  Kfe.  His  interest  no  less  than  bis  temperament  made 
bim  the  strenuous,  though  concealed,  opponent  of  the  war- 
party  in  the  Assembly ;  and  he  found  in  (he  old  diplomatist 
who  had  served  alike  under  the  Bourbons,  the  Republic,  and 
the  Empire,  an  ally  thoroughly  capable  of  pursuing  hi?  own 
wise  Chough  unpopular  policy  of  friendship  and  co-operation 
with  England.  Talleyrand,  while  others  were  crying  for  a 
revenge  (or  Waterloo,  ^a«-  that  the  first  ncrpssity  for  France 
was  to  rescue  it  from  its  isolation ;  and  as  at  the  Congress  of 
Vienna  he  had  detached  Austria  and  England  from  the  two 
northern  Courts,  so  now,  before  attempting  to  gain  any 
extension  of  territory,  he  souj;ht  to  make  France  safe  against 
the  hostility  of  the  Continent  by  allying  it  with  at  least  one 
great  Power.  Russia  had  become  an  enemy  instead  of  a 
friend.  The  expulsion  of  the  Bourbons  had  given  mortal 
offence  to  the  Czar  Nicholas,  and  neither  Austria  nor  Prussia 
was  hkely  to  enter  into  close  relations  with  a  Government 
founded  upon  revolution.  England  alone  seemed  a  possible 
^lly,  and  it  was  to  England  (hat  the  French  statesman  of 
peace  turned  in  the  Belgian  crisis.  Talleyrand,  now  nearly 
eighty  years  old,  came  as  ambassador  to  London,  where  he 
had  served  in  1792.  He  addressed  himself  to  Wellington  and 
to  the  new  King.  William  IV.,  assuring  (hem  that,  under  the 
Govenmieiit  of  Louis  Philippe,  France  would  not  seek  to  use 
the  Belgian  revolution  for  its  own  aggrandisement;  and,  with 

his  old  aptness  in  the  invention  of  general 
'k^umj"'      principles  to  suit  a  particular  case,  he  laid  down 

the  principle  of  non. intervention  as  one  that 
ought  for  (he  future  to  govern  the  policy  of  Europe.  His 
efforts  were  successful.  So  complete  an  understanding  was 
established  between  France  and  England  on  the  Belgian 
question,  that  all  fear  of  an  armed  intervention  of  the 
Intern  Courts  on  behalf  of  the   King  of  Holland,  which 
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would  have  rendered  a  war  with  France  inevitable,  passed 
away.  The  regulation  of  Belgian  affairs  was  submitted  to  a 
Conference  at  London.  Hostilities  were  stopped,  and  the 
independence  of  the  new  kingdom  was  recognised  in  principle 
by  the  Conference  before  the  end  of  the  year.  A  Protocol 
defining  the  frontiers  of  Belgium  and  Holland,  and  ap- 
portioning to  each  State  its  share  in  the  national  debt, 
was  signed  by  the  representatives  of  the  Powers  in  January, 
i83i.» 

Thus  far,  a  crisis  which  threatened  the  peace  of  Europe 
had  been  surmounted  with  unexpected  ease.  But  the  first 
stage  of  the  difficulty  alone  was  passed;  it  still  remained 
for  the  Powers  to  provide  a  king  for  Belgium, 
and  to  gain  the  consent  of  the  Dutch  and  Leopold 
Belgian  Governments  to  the  territorial  arrange-  june  4.  °** 
ments  drawn  up  for  them.  The  Belgians  them- 
selves, with  whom  a  connection  with  France  was  popular, 
were  disposed  to  elect  as  their  sovereign  the  Due  de  Nemours, 
second  son  of  Louis  Philippe;  and  although  Louis  Philippe 
officially  refused  his  sanction  to  this  scheme,  which  in  the 
eyes  of  all  Europe  would  have  turned  Belgium  into  a  French 
dependency,  he  privately  encouraged  its  prosecution  after  a 
Bonapartist  candidate,  the  son  of  Eugene  Beauharnais,  had 
appeared  in  the  field.  The  result  was  that  the  Due  de 
Nemours  was  elected  king  on  the  3rd  of  February,  183 1. 
Against  this  appointment  the  Conference  of  the  Powers  at 
London  had  already  pronounced  its  veto,  and  the  British 
Government  let  it  be  understood  that  it  would  resist  any 
such  extension  of  French  influence  by  force.  Louis  Philippe 
now  finally  refused  the  crown  for  his  son,  and,  the  Bona- 
partist candidate  being  withdrawn,  the  two  rival  Powers 
agreed  in  recommending  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg,  on 
the  understanding  that,  if  elected  King  of  Belgium,  he  should 
marry  a  daughter  of  Louis  Philippe.  The  Belgians  fell  in 
with  the  advice  given  them,  and  elected  Leopold  on  the  4th 
of  June.  He  accepted  the  crown,  subject  to  the  condition 
that  the  London  Conference  should  modify  in  favour  of 
Belgium  some  of  the  provisions  relating  to  the  frontiers 
and  to  the  finances  of  the  new  State  which  had  been  laid 

*  Wellington,  N.S.  vii.  309.  B.  and  F.  State  Papers,  xviii.  761.  Metternich,  ▼. 
44.  Hillebrand,  Geschichte  Frankrelchs,  i.  171.  Stockmar,  L  Z43.  Buiwert 
pjklmtmota,  U.  s*    Hcnalet,  Map  of  £urope,  iii.  8z. 
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fioiiiicr.  became   a  Germai 

Luxemburg,    the 
Gibraltar,  was  liable  to  occupa\ 
population  of  the  Ducby  had,  he 
their  revolt,  and,  with  the  excep 
territory  had  passed   into  posse 
ment.     Id   spite  of  this  actual  o 
Conference  of  LoodoD    had  att 
importance  to  the  militar)'  and 
Luxemburg  that  it  had  exclude* 
from  the  new  Belgian  State,  and  i 
of  the   dominions   of    the    King   i 
mand  of  Leopold  was  for  the  reve; 
decision,  and   the   Powers  so  far  { 
for  the  declaration  of  January  a  sen 
question  of  Luxemburg  was  reser 
The  King  of  Holland  had  assente 
tion  ;  on  hearing  of  its  abandonm 
threw  fifty  thousand  men  into  Be 
to   France  for  assistance,  and  a  1 
crossed  the  frontier.    The  Dutch 
French  in  their  turn  were  recalled, 
a  treaty  undertaking  to  raze  the  f 
on  his  southern  border     t"- 
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Conference,  was  recognised  by  all  the  Courts,  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  on  behalf  of  England  resolutely  refusing  to  France  even 
the  slightest  addition  of  territory,  on  the  ground  that,  if 
annexations  once  began,  all  security  for  the  continuance  of 
peace  would  be  at  an  end.  On  this  wise  and  firm  policy  the 
concert  of  Europe  in  the  establishment  of  the  Belgian 
kingdom  was  successfully  maintained ;  and  it  only  remained 
for  the  Western  Powers  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  the 
King  of  Holland,  who  still  held  the  citadel  of  Antwerp  and 
declined  to  listen  either  to  reason  or  authority.  A  French 
army  corps  was  charged  with  the  task  of  besieging  the 
citadel ;  an  English  fleet  blockaded  the  river  Scheldt.  After 
a  severe  bombardment  the  citadel  surrendered.  Hostilities 
ceased,  and  negotiations  for  a  definitive  settlement  recom- 
menced. As,  however,  the  Belgians  were  in  actual  occupation 
of  all  Luxemburg  with  the  exception  of  the  fortress,  they  had 
no  motive  to  accelerate  a  settlement  which  would  deprive 
them  of  p:  rt  of  their  existing  possessions ;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  King  of  Holland  held  back  through  mere  obstinacy. 
Thus  the  provisional  state  of  affairs  was  prolonged  for  year 
after  year,  and  it  was  not  until  April,  1839,  that  the  final 
Treaty  of  Peace  between  Belgium  and  Holland  was  executed. 
The  consent  of  the  Eastern  Powers  to  the  overthrow  of 
the  kingdom  of  the  United  Netherlands,  and  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  State  based  upon  a  revolutionary  movement,  would 
probably  have  been  harder  to  gain  if  in  the  autumn  of  1830 
Russia  had  been  free  to  act  with  all  its  strength. 
But  at  this  moment  an  outbreak  took  place  in  p^tiad**^ 
Poland,  which  required  the  concentration  of  all 
the  Czar's  forces  within  his  own  border.  The  conflict  was 
rather  a  war  of  one  armed  nation  against  another  than  the 
insurrection  of  a  people  against  its  government.  Poland — 
that  is  to  say,  the  territory  which  had  formerly  constituted 
the  Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw — had,  by  the  treaties  of  1814, 
been  established  as  a  separate  kingdom,  subject  to  the  Czar 
of  Russia,  but  not  forming  part  of  the  Russian  Empire.  It 
possessed  an  administration  and  an  army  of  its  own,  and  the 
meetings  of  its  Diet  gave  to  it  a  species  of  parliamentary 
government  to  which  there  was  nothing  analogous  within 
Russia  proper.  During  the  reign  of  Alexander  the  constitu- 
tional system  of  Poland  had,  on  the  whole,  been  respected ; 
and  although  the  real  supremacy  of  an  absolute  monarch  at 
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St.  Petersburg  had  caused  the  Diet  to  act  as  a  body  in  op- 
position to  the  Russian  Government,  the  personal  conneclion 
existing  between  Alexander  and  the  Poles  had  prevented 
any  overt  rebellion  during  hia  own  life-time.  But  with  the 
accession  of  Nicholas  all  such  individual  sympathy  passed 
aw«y,  and  the  hard  realilies  of  the  actual  relation  between 
Poland  and  the  Court  of  Russia  came  into  full  view.  In  the 
conspiracies  of  1815  a  great  number  of  Poles  were  implicated, 
Eight  of  these  persons,  after  a  prelltninar)-  inquiry,  were 
placed  on  trial  before  the  Senate  at  Warsaw,  which,  in  spite 
of  atrong  evidence  of  their  guilt,  acquitted  them.  Fending 
the  decision,  Nicholas  declined  to  convoke  the  Diet :  he  also 
stationed  Russian  troops  in  Poland,  and  violated  the  constitu- 
tion by  placing  Russians  in  all  branches  of  the  administration. 
Even  without  these  grievances  the  hostility  of  the  mass  of  the 
Polish  noblesse  to  Russia  would  probably  have  led  sooner  or 
later  to  insurrection.  The  peasantry,  ignorant  and  degraded, 
were  but  instrtiments  in  the  hands  of  their  territorial  masters. 
In  so  far  as  Poland  had  rights  of  self-government,  these 
rights  belonged  almost  exclusively  to  the  nobles,  or  landed 
proprietors,  a  class  so  numerous  that  they  have  usually  been 
mistaken  in  Western  Europe  for  the  Polish  nation  itself. 
The  so-called  emancipation  of  the  serfs,  effected  by  Napoleon 
after  wresting  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw  from  Prussia  in 
1807,  had  done  little  for  the  mass  of  the  population  ;  for, 
while  abolishing  the  legal  condition  of  senitiide.  Napoleon 
had  given  the  peasant  no  vestige  of  proprietorship  in  his 
holding,  and  had  consequently  lelt  hiin  as  much  at  the  mercy  of 
his  landlord  as  he  was  before.  The  name  of  freedom  appears 
io  fact  to  have  worked  actual  injury  to  the  peasant ;  for  in 
the  enjoyment  of  a  pretended  power  of  free  contract  he  was 
left  without  that  protection  of  the  officers  of  State  which, 
under  the  Prussian  regime  from  1795  to  1807,  had  shielded 
him  from  the  tyranny  of  his  lord.  It  has  been  the  fatal,  the 
irremediable  banc  of  Poland  that  its  noblesse,  until  too  late, 
saw  no  country,  no  right,  no  law,  outside  itself.  The  very 
measures  of  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Cra-T  which  this 
caste  resented  as  unconstitutioTial  were  in  part  directed 
against  the  abuse  of  its  own  privileges;  and  althou;:h  in 
iSjo  a  section  of  the  nobles  had  learnt  the  serrt-t  of  their 
country's  fall,  and  were  prepared  to  give  the  serf  the  real 
emancipation  of  proprietorship,  no  universal  impulse  worked 
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in  this  direction,  nor  could  the  wrong;  of  ages  he  undone  in 
the  tumult  of  war  and  revolution. 

A  sharp  distinction  existed  between  the  narrow  circle  of 
the  highest  aristocra'^y  of  Poland  and  the  mass  of  the  poor 
and  warlike  noblesse.  The  former,  represented  by  men  like 
Czartoryski,  the  friend  of  Alexander  I.  and  ex-Minister  of 
Russia,  understood  the  hopelessness  of  any  immediate 
struggle  with  the  superior  power,  and  advocated  the  politic 
development  of  such  national  institutions  as 
were  given  to  Poland  by  the  constitution  of  181 5,  insurrection  at 
institutions  which  were  certainly  sufficient  to  99.  *  ' 
preserve  Poland  from  absorption  by  Russia,  and 
to  keep  alive  the  idea  of  the  ultimate  establishment  of  its 
independence.  It  was  among  the  lesser  nobility,  among 
the  subordinate  officers  of  the  army  and  the  population 
of  Warsaw  itself,  who  jointly  formed  the  so-called  democratic 
party,  that  the  spirit  of  revolt  was  strongest.  Plans  for  an 
outbreak  had  been  made  during  the  Turkish  war  of  1828; 
but  unhappily  this  opportunity,  which  might  have  been  used 
with  fatal  effect  against  Russia,  was  neglected,  and  it  was  left 
for  the  French  Revolution  of  1830  to  kindle  an  untimely  and 
ineffective  flame.  The  memory  of  Napoleon's  campaigns  and 
the  wild  voices  of  French  democracy  filled  the  patriots  at 
Warsaw  with  vain  hopes  of  a  military  union  with  western 
Liberalism,  and  overpowered  the  counsels  of  men  who  under- 
stood the  state  of  Europe  better.  Revolt  broke  out  on  the 
29th  of  November,  1830.  The  Polish  regiments  in  Warsaw 
joined  the  insurrection,  and  the  Russian  troops,  under  the 
Grand  Duke  Constantine,  withdrew  from  the  capital,  where 
their  leader  had  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life.* 

The  Government  of  Poland  had  up  to  this  time  been  in  the 
hands  of  a  Council  nominated  by  the  Czar  as  King  of  Poland, 
and  controlled  by  instructions  from  a  secretary 
at  St.  Petersburg.    The  chief  of  the  Council  was    Attempted 
Lubecki,  a  Pole  devoted  to  the  Emperor  Nicholas,     w^fh  ihe'Sar. 
On  the  victory  of  the  insurrection  at  Warsaw,  the 
Council  was  dissolved  and  a  provisional  Government  installed. 
Though  the  revolt  was  the  work  of  the  so-called  democratic 
party,  the  influence  of  the  old  governing  families  of   the 
highest  aristocracy  was  still  so  great  that  power  was  by 

*  Smitt,  Geschlchte  des  PolnUchen  Auf<«t*ndes,  i.  iia.    Spazier,  Goschichtr.  des 
AuCitandes,  L  177.    Lelewel,  Histoire  d«  Folo^ne,  i.  300. 
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COratnoQ  consent  placed  in  their  hands-  C/arloryski  became 
president,  and  the  polli'y  adopted  by  himself  and  ha  col- 
IcBgues  was  that  of  frieodly  negotiation  with  Russim.  The 
insurrection  of  November  was  treated  not  as  the  beginniiig 
of  a  national  revolt,  but  as  a  mere  disturbance  occasioned  by 
unconstitutional  acts  of  the  Gat'emment.  So  little  did  tbe 
committee  understand  the  chararter  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas, 
as  to  imagine  that  after  tiK  ulsion  of  his  soldiers  and 
the  overthrow  of  his  Ministers  I'ar^iaw  he  would  peaceably 

make  the  concessions  require  bim,  and  nsdertake  for  the 
future  faithfully  to  observe  '  lish  constitution.     Lubecki 

and  a  secojid  official  were  i  St.  Petersburg  to  present 

these  demands,  and  furthei  >  igh  this  was  not  seriously 
intended)  to  ask  that  the  coi  ition  should  be  introduced 
into  all  the  Russian  provincei  h  had  once  formed  part  of 

the   Polish    State,      The   rec.  1   piven   to   the   envo>-8   at 

the  frontier  was  of  an  ominous  cii.ir.icti;r.  They  were  re- 
quired  to  describe  themselves  as  officers  about  to  present 
a  report  to  the  Czar,  inasmuch  as  no  representatives  of  rebels 
in  arms  could  be  received  into  Russia.  Lubecki  appears  now 
to  have  shaken  the  dust  of  Poland  off  his  feet ;  his  coUeapie 
pursued  ills  mission,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Czar's  presence. 
Nicholas,  while  expressing  himself  in  tankage  of  injured 
tenderness,  and  disclaiming  all  desire  to  punish  the  innocent 
with  the  guilty,  let  it  be  understood  that  Poland  had  but  two 
Kltematives,  unconditional  submission  or  annihilation.  The 
messenger  who  in  the  meanwhile  carried  back  to  Warsaw  the 
first  despatches  of  the  envoy  reported  that  the  roads  were 
akeady  filled  with  Russian  regiments  moving  on  their  prey. 

Six  weeks  of  precious  time  were  lost  through  the  illusion 
of  the  Polish  Government  that  an  accommodation  with  the 
Emperor  Nicholas  was  ' possible.  Had  the  insurrection  at 
Warsaw  been  instantly  followed  by  a  general  levy  and  the 
invasion  of  Lithuania,  the  resources  of  this  large  province 

might  possibly  have  been  thrown  into  the  scale 
Difbii^hin.  against  Russia.  Though  the  mass  of  the  Lithu- 
Fek,  i6ji.    '      anian  population,  in  spite  of  several  centuries  of 

union  with  Poland,  had  never  been  assimilated 
to  the  dominant  race,  and  remained  in  language  and  creed 
more  nearly  allied  to  the  Russians  than  the  Poles,  the  noblel 
lormed  an  integral  part  of  the  Polish  nation,  and  possessed 
■uflicient  power  over  their  serfs  to  drive  theu)  iuto  the  held 
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to  fight  for  they  knew  not  what.  The  Russian  garrisons  in 
Lithuania  were  not  strong,  and  might  easily  have  been  over- 
powered by  a  sudden  attack.  When  once  the  population 
of  Warsaw  had  risen  in  arms  against  Nicholas,  the  only 
possibility  of  success  lay  in  the  extension  of  the  revolt  over 
the  whole  of  the  semi- Polish  provinces,  and  in  a  general  call 
to  arms.  But  beside  other  considerations  which  disinclined 
the  higher  aristocracy  at  Warsaw  to  extreme  measures,  they 
were  influenced  by  a  belief  that  the  Powers  of  Europe  might 
intervene  on  behalf  of  the  constitution  of  the  Polish  kingdom 
as  established  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna ;  while,  if  the  struggle 
passed  beyond  the  borders  of  that  kingdom,  it  would  become 
a  revolutionary  movement  to  which  no  Court  could  lend 
its  support.  It  was  not  until  the  envoy  returned  from  St. 
Petersburg  bearing  the  answer  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  that 
the  democratic  party  carried  all  before  it,  and  all  hopes  of 
a  peaceful  compromise  vanished  away.  The  Diet  then  passed  a 
resolution  declaring  that  the  House  of  Romanoff  had  forfeited 
the  Polish  crown,  and  preparations  began  for  a  struggle  for  life 
or  death  with  Russia.  But  the  first  moments  when  Russia  stood 
unguarded  and  unready  had  been  lost  beyond  recall.  Troops 
had  thronged  westwards  into  Lithuania ;  the  garrisons  in  the 
fortresses  had  been  raised  to  their  full  strength;  and  in 
February,  1831,  Diebitsch  took  up  the  offensive,  and  crossed 
the  Polish  frontier  with  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men. 
The  Polish  army,  though  far  inferior  in  numbers  to  the 
enemy  which  it  had  to  meet,  was  no  contemptible  foe. 
Among  its  officers  there  were  many  who  had 
served  in  Napoleon's  campaigns;  it  possessed,  p^aud'^^iV? 
however,  no  general  habituated  to  independent 
command;  and  the  spirit  of  insubordination  and  self-will, 
which  had  wrought  so  much  ruin  in  Poland,  was  still  ready  to 
break  out  when  defeat  had  impaired  the  authority  of  the 
nominal  chiefs.  In  the  first  encounters  the  advancing  Russian 
army  was  gallantly  met ;  and,  although  the  Poles  were  forced 
to  fall  back  upon  Warsaw,  the  losses  sustained  by  Diebitsch 
were  so  serious  that  he  had  to  stay  his  operations  and  to  wait 
for  reinforcements.  In  March  the  Poles  took  up  the  oiTensive 
and  surprised  several  isolated  divisions  of  the  enemy ;  their 
general,  however,  failed  to  push  his  advantages  with  the 
necessary  energy  and  swiftness;  the  junction  of  the  Russians 
was  at  length  effected,  and  on  the  2^th  of  May  the  Poles  werq 
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defeated  after  obstinate  resistance  In  a  pitched  battle  at 
Ostrolenka.  Cbalera  now  broke  out  in  the  Russicia  camp. 
Both  Diebitsch  and  the  Grand  Duke  Consfantine  were  carried 
off  in  the  midst  of  the  campaign,  and  some  months  mure  were 
added  (o  the  Blruggle  of  Poland,  hopeless  as  this  had  now 
become.  Incursions  were  made  into  Lithuania  and  Podolia, 
but  without  result.  Paskiewitch,  the  conqueror  of  Kars,  was 
called  up  to  lake  the  post  left  vacant  by  tlie  dealb  of  his  rival. 
New  masses  of  Russian  troops  came  iri  place  of  those  who 
bad  perished  in  battle  and  in  the  hospitals;  and  while  the 
Governments  of  Western  Europe  lifted  no  hand  on  behalf  of 
Poliab  Independence,  Prussia,  alarmed  lest  the  revolt  should 
spread  into  its  own  Polish  provinces,  assisted  ihc  operations 
of  the  Russian  general  b}-  supplying  stores  and  munition  of 
war.  Blow  after  blow  fell  upon  the  Polish  cause.  Warsaw 
itself  became  the  prey  of  disorder,  intrigue,  and  treacherj-; 

and  at  length  the  Russian  army  made  its  en- 
CwuKrf^  trance  into  the  capital,  and  the  last  soldiers  of 
G,  1S31. '  Poland  laid  down  their  arms,  or  crossed  into 

Prussian  or  Austrian  terrilorj'.  The  re^'olt  had 
been  rashly  and  unwisely  begun  r  its  results  were  fatal  and 
lamentable.  The  constitution  of  Poland  was  abolished;  it 
ceased  to  be  a  separate  kingdom,  and  became  a  province 
of  the  Riissian  Empire.  Its  defenders  were  exiles  over  the 
face  of  Europe  or  forgotten  in  Siberia.  All  that  might  have 
been  won  by  the  gradual  development  of  its  constitutional 
liberties  without  breach  with  the  Czar's  sovereignty  was 
sacrificed.  The  future  of  Poland,  hke  that  of  Russia  itself, 
now  depended  on  the  enlightenment  and  courage  of  the 
Imperial  Government,  and  on  that  alone.  The  very  existence 
of  a  Polibh  nationality  and  language  seemed  for  a  while  to  be 
threatened  by  the  measures  of  repression  that  followed  the 
victory  of  1831 :  and  if  it  be  true  that  Russian  autocracy  has 
at  length  done  for  the  Polish  peasants  what  their  native 
masters  during  centuries  of  ascendency  refused  to  do,  this 
emancipation  would  probably  not  have  come  the  later  for  the 
preservation  of  some  relics  of  political  independence,  nor 
would  it  have  had  the  less  value  if  uiiaccunipanied  by  the 
proscription  of  so  great  a  part  of  that  class  which  had  once 
been  held  to  constitute  the  Polish  nation.* 

*  Ltroy-Buulicu,  MilulliM,  p.   iMi   L'EiDpii*  de*  Thii,  L  jk.    Tahiil^ 
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DuriDg  the  conflict  on  the  banks  of  the  Vistula,  the  attitude 
of  the  Aastrian  Government  had  been  one  of  watcliful 
neutrality.  Its  own  Polish  territory  was  not  seriously  men- 
aced with  disturbance,  for  in  a  great  part  of  Galicia  the 
population,  being  of  Ruthenian  stock  and  belonging  to  the 
Greek  Church,  had  nothing  in  common  with  the  Polish  and 
Catholic  noblesse  of  their  province,  and  looked  back  upon  the 
days  of  Polish  dominion  as  a  time  of  suffering  and  wrong. 
Austria's  danger  in  any  period  of  European  convulsion  lay  as 
yet  rather  on  the  side  of  Italy  than  on  the  East,  and  the 
vigour  of  its  policy  in  that  quarter  contrasted 
with  the  equanimity  with  which  it  watched  the  iilThTpajS 
struggle  of  its  Slavic  neighbours.  Since  the  States,  Feb., 
suppression  of  the  Neapolitan  constitutional 
movement  in  1821,  the  Carbonari  and  other  secret  societies  of 
Italy  had  lost  nothing  of  their  activity.  Their  head- quarters 
had  been  removed  from  Southern  Italy  to  the  Papal  States, 
and  the  numerous  Italian  exiles  in  France  and  elsewhere  kept 
up  a  busy  communication  at  once  with  French  revolutionary 
leaders  like  Lafayette  and  with  the  enemies  of  the  established 
governments  in  Italy  itself.  The  death  of  Pope  Pius  VIII., 
on  November  30,  1830,  and  the  consequent  paralysis  of 
authority  within  the  Ecclesiastical  States,  came  at  an  oppor- 
tune moment ;  assurances  of  support  arrived  from  Paris ;  and 
the  Italian  leaders  resolved  upon  a  general  insurrection 
throughout  the  minor  Principalities  on  the  5th  of  February, 
183 1.  Anticipating  the  signal,  Menotti,  chief  of  a  band 
of  patriots  at  Modena,  who  appears  to  have  been  lured  on  by 
the  Grand  Duke  himself,  assembled  his  partisans  on  February 
3.  He  was  overpowered  and  imprisoned ;  but  the  outbreak 
of  the  insurrection  in  Bologna,  and  its  rapid  extension  over 
the  northern  part  of  the  Papal  States,  soon  caused  the  Grand 
Duke  to  fly  to  Austrian  territory,  carrying  his  prisoner 
Menotti  with  him,  whom  he  subsequently  put  to  death. 
The  new  Pope,  Gregory  XVI.,  had  scarcely  been  elected 
when  the  report  reached  him  that  Bologna  had  de- 
clared the  temporal  power  of  the  Papacy  to  be  at  an 
end.  Uncertain  of  the  character  of  the  revolt,  he  des- 
patched Cardinal  Benvenuti  northwards,  to  employ  con- 
ciliation or  force  as  occasion  might  require.  The  Legate 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  insurgents;  the  revolt  spread 
southwards;   and  Gregory,  now  hopeless  of  subduing  it  by 
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the  forces  al  his  own  command,  called  upon  Austria  for 
assistance.* 

The  principle  which,  since  the  Revolutioo  of  July,  the 
govemmcat  of  France  had  repeatedly  laid  down  as  the  future 
basis  of  European  politics  was  that  of  noo-inter- 
Aiilturle  of  vention.  It  had  disclaimed  any  purpose  of  inter- 
fering with  the  affairs  of  its  neighhours,  and  had 
required  in  return  that  do  fore  iutervention  should  take 
place  in  districts  which,  Uke  P  a  and  Savoy,  adjoined  its 

own  frontier.     But  there  exis  real  unity  of  purpose  in  the 

councils  of  Louis  Philippe.  Ministry  had  one  voice  for 

the  representatives  of  foreign ,  s,  another  for  the  Chamber 

of  Deputies,  and  another  for  L  Ite  and  the  bands  of  exiJes 

and  conspirators  who  were  un>  lis  protection.     The  head 

of  the  government  at  the  h  ing  of  i8ji  was  Lafiiite, 

S  weak  politiciau,  dominated  «  revotutionary  sympathies 
and  phrases,  but  incapable  of  anysuslaiucd  irresolute  action, 
and  equally  incapable  of  resisting  Louis  Philippe  after  the 
King  had  concluded  his  performance  of  popular  leader,  and 
assumed  his  real  character  as  the  wary  and  self-seeking  chief 
of  a  reigning  house.  Whether  the  actual  course  of  French 
policy  would  be  governed  by  the  passions  of  the  streets  or  by 
the  timorousnessof  Louis  PhiUppe  wasfromdaytoday  a  matter 
t>i  conjecture.  The  official  answer  given  to  the  inquiries  of 
the  Austrian  ambassador  as  to  the  intentions  of  France  in  case 
of  an  Austrian  intervention  in  Italy  was,  that  such  interveation 
might  be  tolerated  in  Parma  and  Modeua,  which  belonged  to 
sovereigns  immediately  connected  with  (he  Hapsburgs,  but 
that  if  it  was  extended  to  tht-  Papal  States  war  with  France 
would  be  probable,  and  if  extended  to  Piedmont,  certain.  On 
this  reply  Metlernich,  who  saw  Austria's  own  dominion  in 
Italy  once  more  menaced  by  the  success  of  an  insurrectionary 
movement,  had  to  form  his  decision.  He  could  count  on  the 
support  of  Russia  in  case  of  war;  he  knew  well  the  fears  of 
Louis  Philippe,  and  knew  that  he  could  work  on  these  fears 
both  by  pointing  to  the  presence  of  the  young  Louis  Bona- 
parte and  bis  brother  with  the  Itahan  insurgents  as  eiidcnce 
of  the  Bonapartist  character  of  the  movement,  and  by  hiciting 
that  in  the  last  resort  he  misht  himself  let  louse  upon  France 
Napoleon's  son,  the  Duke  of  Reichstadt,  now  throwing  to  man 
hood  al  Vienna,  before  whom  Louis  Philippe's  throne  would 

*  Biaudii,  Ducail  E«tui,  L  jf.    La  Fuiai,  r.  i^i.     Fahni,  L  j^ 
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have  collapsed  as  speedily  as  that  of  Louis  XVIII.  m  i8i4. 
Where  weakness  existed,  Mettcmich  was  quick  to  divine  it  and 
to  take  advantage  of  it.  He  rightly  gauged  Louis  Philippe. 
Taking  at  their  true  value  the  threats  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment, he  declared  that  it  was  better  for  Austria  to  fall,  if 
necessary,  by  war  than  by  revolution ;  and,  resohdng  at  all 
hazards  to  suppress  the  Roman  insurrection,  he  gave  orders  to 
the  Austrian  troops  to  enter  the  Papal  States. 

The  military  resistance  which  the  insurgents  could  offer  to 
the  advance  of  the  Pope's  Austrian  deliverers  was  insignificant, 
and  order  was  soon  restored.  But  all  Europe 
expected  the  outbreak  of  war  between  Austria  pr'^"RCaiS?** 
and  France.  The  French  ambassador  at  Con-  '^«vo'«.  March, 
stantinople  had  gone  so  far  as  to  offer  the  Sultan 
an  ofifensive  and  defensive  alliance,  and  to  urge  him  to  make 
preparations  for  an  attack  upon  both  Austria  and  Russia  on 
their  southern  frontiers.  A  despatch  from  the  ambassador 
reached  Paris  describing  the  warlike  overtures  he  had  made 
to  the  Porte.  Louis  Philippe  saw  that  if  this  despatch 
reached  the  hands  of  Laffttte  and  the  war  party  in  the  Council 
of  Ministers  the  preservation  of  peace  would  be  almost 
impossible.  In  concert  with  Sebastiani,the  Foreign  Minister, 
be  concealed  the  despatch  from  Laffitte.  The  Premier  dis- 
covered the  trick  that  had  been  played  upon  him,  and 
tendered  his  resignation.  It  was  gladly  accepted  by  Louis 
Philippe.  Laffitte  quitted  office,  begging  pardon  of  God  and 
man  for  the  part  that  he  had  taken  in  raising  Louis  Philippe 
to  the  throne.  His  successor  was  Casimir  Perier,  a  man  of 
very  different  mould  ;  resolute,  clear-headed,  and 
immovably  true  to  his  word ;  a  constitutional  ^YaUch  ^s"*'' 
statesman  of  the  strictest  type,  intolerant  of  any 
species  of  disorder,  and  a  despiser  of  popular  movements,  but 
equally  proof  against  royal  intrigues,  and  as  keen  to  maintain 
the  constitutional  system  of  France  against  the  Court  on  one 
side  and  the  populace  on  the  other  as  he  was  to  earn  for 
France  the  respect  of  foreign  powers  by  the  abandonment  of 
a  policy  of  adventure,  and  the  steady  adherence  to  the 
principles  of  international  obligation  which  he  had  laid  down. 
Under  his  firm  hand  the  intrigues  of  the  French  Government 
with  foreign  revolutionists  ceased ;  it  was  felt  throughout 
Europe  that  peace  was  still  possible,  and  that  if  war  was 
Hndertaken  by  France  it  would  be  undertaken  only  under 
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conditions  which  would  make  any  moral  union  of  all  the  great 
Powers  against  France  impossible.  The  Austrian  expedition 
into  the  Papal  Stales  iiad  already  begim.  and  the  revolution- 
ary Government  had  been  suppressed  ;  the  most  therefore 
that  Casimir  Perier  could  demand  was  that  the  evacuation  of 
the  occupied  leiritory  should  take  place  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  that  Austria  should  add  its  voice  to  that  of  the  other 
Powers  in  urging  the  Papal  Govemment  to  reform  its  abuses. 
Both  demands  were  granted.  For  the  first  time  Austria 
appeared  as  the  advocate  of  something  hke  a  constitutional 
Bystem.  A  Conference  hdd  at  Rome  agreed  upon  a  scheme 
of  reforms  to  be  recommended  to  tiie  Pope  ;  the  prospects  of 
peace  grew  daily  fairer  ;  and  in  July.  i8ji,  the  last  Austrian 
soldiers  quitted  the  Ecclesiastical  States.* 

It  now  remained  to  be  seen  whether  Pope  Gregory  and 
bis  cardinals  had  the  intellisence  and  good-wil!  necessary  for 

carrying  out  the  reforms  on  the  promise  of 
Smmd  Aui-  which  France  had  abstained  from  active  inter- 
lion,  Jul ..iSji.    vention.    If  any  such  hopes  existed  they  were 

doomed  to  speedy  disappointment.  The  appar- 
atus of  priestly  maiadministralion  was  restored  in  all  its 
ancient  deformity.  An  amnesty  which  had  been  promised  by 
the  Legate  Benvenuli  was  disregarded,  and  the  Pope  set 
himself  to  strengthen  bis  authority  by  enlisting  new  bands  of 
ruffians  and  adventurers  under  the  standard  of  St.  Peter. 
Again  insurrection  broke  out,  and  again  at  the  Pope's  request 
the  Austrians  crossed  the  frontier  (January,  1832).  Though 
their  appearance  was  fatal  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  they  were 
actually  welcomed  as  protectors  in  towns  which  had  been  ex- 
posed to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Papal  condottieri.  There 
was  no  disorder,  no  severity,  where  the  Austrian  command- 
ants held  sway;  but  their  mere  presence  in  central  Italy 
was  a  threat  to  European  peace;  and  Casimir  Perier  was  not 
the  man  to  permit  Austria  to  dominate  in  Italy  at  its  will. 

Without  waiting  for  cegotialions,  he  despatched 
Knnch  «"'P)'  a  French  force  to  Ancona,  and  seized  this  town 
1UU7,  iBji.         before   the   Austrians  could  approach  it.      The 

rival  Powers  were  now  face  to  face  in  Italy;  bnt 
Perier  had  no  intention  of  forcing  on  war  if  his  opponent 
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was  still  wining  to  keep  the  peace.  Austria  accepted  the 
situation,  and  made  no  attempt  to  expel  the  French  from  the 
position  they  had  seized.  Casimir  Perier,  now  on  his  death- 
bed, defended  the  step  that  he  had  taken  against  the  remon- 
strances of  ambassadors  and  against  the  protests  of  the 
Pope,  and  declared  the  presence  of  the  French  at  Ancona  to 
be  no  incentive  to  rebellion,  but  the  mere  assertion  of  the 
rights  of  a  Power  which  had  as  good  a  claim  to  be  in  central 
Italy  as  Austria  itself.  Had  his  life  been  prolonged,  he  would 
probably  have  insisted  upon  the  execution  of  the  reforms 
which  the  Powers  had  urged  upon  the  Papal  government, 
and  have  made  the  occupation  of  Ancona  an  effectual  means 
for  reaching  this  end.  But  with  his  death  the  wrongs  of  the 
Italians  themselves  and  the  question  of  a  reformed  govern- 
ment in  the  Papal  States  gradually  passed  out  of  sight. 
France  and  Austria  jealously  watched  one  another  on  the 
debatable  land;  the  occupation  became  a  mere  incident  of 
the  balance  of  power,  and  was  prolonged  for  year  after  year, 
until,  in  1838,  the  Austrians  having  finally  withdrawn  all  their 
troops,  the  French  peacefully  handed  over  the  citadel  of 
Ancona  to  the  Holy  See. 

The  arena  in  which  we  have  next  to  follow  the  effects  of 
the  July  Revolution,  in  action  and  counter-action,  is  Germany. 
It  has  been  seen  that  in  the  southern  German  States  an 
element  of  representative  government,  if  weak, 
yet  not  wholly  ineffective,  had  come  into  being  ^'"1**^  "* 
soon  after  18 15,  and  had  survived  the  reactionary 
measures  initiated  by  the  conference  of  Ministers  at  Carls- 
bad. In  Prussia  the  promises  of  King  Frederick  William  to 
his  people  had  never  been  fulfilled.  Years  had  passed  since 
exaggerated  rumours  of  conspiracy  had  served  as  an  excuse 
for  withholding  the  Constitution.  Hardenberg  had  long  been 
dead;  the  foreign  policy  of  the  countr>'  had  taken  a  freer 
tone ;  the  rigours  of  the  police-system  had  departed  ;  but  the 
nation  remained  as  completely  excluded  from  any  share  in 
the  government  as  it  had  been  before  Napoleon's  fall.  It 
had  in  fact  become  clear  that  during  the  lifetime  of  King 
Frederick  William  things  must  be  allowed  to  remain  in  their 
existing  condition ;  and  the  affection  of  the  people  for  their 
sovereign,  who  had  been  so  long  and  so  closely  united  with 
Prussia  in  its  sufferings  and  in  its  glories,  caused  a  general 
ivillingness  to  postpone  the  demand  for  constitutional  reform 
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until  the  succeeding  reign.  The  subslantial  merits  of  llw 
Bdnuaistration  might  moreover  have  reconciled  a  less  sub- 
missive people  than  the  Prussians  to  the  absolute  governinect 
under  which  they  lived.  Under  a  wise  and  enlightened  I 
iinancial  policy  the  country  was  becoming  visibly  richer. 
Obstacles  to  commercial  development  were  removed,  com- 
munications opened  ;  and  finallyi  by  a  scries  of  treaties  with 
the  neighbourinR  German  States,  the  foundations  were  laid 
for  that  Ca  lion  which,  under  the  name 

of  the  Zollvt.  iltimalely   embraced   almrof 

the  whole  o  ustriau  Germany.     As  one 

Principality   after   anoth  bed   itself   to   the   Prussian 

system,  the  products  irious  regions  of  Germany, 

hitherto   blocked  by  t  r  dues  of  each  petty  State, 

moved  freely  through  .  .  while  the  costs  attending 

the   taxation    of    foreigr  s,   now    concentrated    upon 

the  external  line  of  froL,_  ;re  enormously  diminished. 

Patient,  sagacious,  aud  even  uoeral  in  its  negotiations  with 
its  weaker  neighbours,  Prussia  silently  connected  with  itself 
through  the  tics  of  financial  union  Stales  which  had  hitherto 
looked  to  Austria  as  their  natural  head.  The  semblance  of 
political  union  was  carefully  avoided,  but  the  germs  of  politi* 
cal  union  were  nevertheless  present  in  the  growing  communily 
of  material  interests.  The  reputation  of  the  Prussian  Gov- 
ernment, no  less  than  the  welfare  of  the  Prussian  people, 
was  advanced  by  each  successive  step  in  the  extension  of 
the  Zollverein  ;  and  although  the  earher  stages  alone  had 
been  passed  in  the  years  before  i3jo,  enough  had  already 
been  done  to  affect  public  opinion ;  and  the  general  sense  of 
material  progress  combined  with  other  influences  to  close 
Prussia  to  the  revolutionary  tendencies  of  that  year. 

There  were,  however,  other  States  in  northern  Germany 
which  had  all  the  defects  of  Prussian  autocracy  without  any 
of  its  redeeming  qualities.  In  Brunswick  and  in  Hesse 
Cassel  despotism  existed  in  its  most  contemptible  form  ;  the 
violence  of  a  half-crazy  youth  in  the  one  case,  and  the 
caprices  of  an  obstinate  dotard  in  the  other,  rendering 
authority  a  mere  nuisance  to  those  who  were 
to  Bra^'''S  subject  to  it.  Here  accordingly  revolution  broke 
ud  CukL.  out.  The  threatened  princes  had  made  them- 
selves too  generally  obnoxious  or  ridiculous  for 
ftu}'  bEtnd  to  be  raised  in  their  defence.    Their  disappear- 
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ance  excited  no  mdfe  than  the  inevitable  lament  from  Metter- 
nich;  and  in  both  States  systems  of  representative  govern- 
ment were  introduced  by  their  successors.  In  Hanover  and 
in  Saxony  agitation  also  began  in  favour  of  Parliamentary 
rule.  The  disturbance  that  arose  was  not  of  a  serious 
character,  and  it  was  met  by  the  Courts  in  a 
conciliatory  spirit.    Constitutions  were  granted,    i^^^HlllovSr"* 

the  liberty  of  the  Press  extended,  and  trial  by    *"*^  Sax.ny, 

-  "1.  ,     _      _^      ,        11,  1830-1833. 

jury  estabhshed.    On  the  whole,  the  movement 

of  1830,  as  it  affected  northern  Germany,  was  rationally 
directed  and  salutary  in  its  results.  Changes  of  real  value 
were  accomplished  with  a  sparing  employment  of  revolu- 
tionary means,  and,  in  the  more  important  cases,  through  the 
friendly  co-operation  of  the  sovereigns  with  their  subjects. 
It  was  not  the  fault  of  those  who  had  asked  for  the  same 
degree  of  liberty  in  northern  Germany  which  the  south 
already  possessed,  that  Germany  at  large  again  experienced 
the  miseries  of  reaction  and  repression  which  had  afflicted  it 
ten  years  before. 

Like  Belgium  and  the  Rhenish  Provinces,  the  Bavarian 
Palatinate  had  for  twenty  years  been  incorporated  with 
France.  Its  inhabitants  had  grown  accustomed  to  the  French 
law  and  French  institutions,  and  had  caught 
something  of  the  political  animation  which  Jhe^Paia"inate. 
returned  to  France  after  Napoleon's  fall.  Ac- 
cordingly when  the  government  of  Munich,  alarmed  by  the 
July  Revolution,  showed  an  inclination  towards  repressive 
measures,  the  Palatinate,  severed  from  the  rest  of  the 
Bavarian  monarchy  and  in  immediate  contact  with  France, 
became  the  focus  of  a  revolutionary  agitation.  The  Press 
had  already  attained  some  activity  and  some  influence  in  this 
province ;  and  although  the  leaders  of  the  party  of  progress 
were  still  to  a  great  extent  Professors,  they  had  so  far 
advanced  upon  the  patriots  of  181 8  as  to  understand  that 
the  liberation  of  the  German  people  was  not  to  be  effected 
by  the  lecturers  and  the  scholars  of  the  Universities.  The 
design  had  been  formed  of  enlisting  all  classes  of  the  public 
on  the  side  of  reform,  both  by  the  dissemination  of  political 
literature  and  by  the  establishment  of  societies  not  limited,  as 
in  181 8,  to  academic  circles,  but  embracing  traders  as  well  as 
soldiers  and  professional  men.  Even  the  peasant  was  to  be 
reached  and  instructed  in  his  interests  as  a  citizen.    It  was 
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thought  that  much  might  be  effected  by  associating  together 
id]  the  Oppositions  in  the  numerous  Geroian  ParUaments ; 
but  a  more  striking  feature  of  the  revolutionary  movement 
which  began  in  the  Palatinate,  and  one  strongly  distinguishing 
it  from  the  earlier  agitation  of  Jena  and  Erfurt,  was  its 
cosmopolitan  character.  Fiance  in  its  triumph  and  Poland 
in  its  dealh-struggle  excited  equal  interest  and  sympa.thy. 
In  each  the  cause  of  Eurrr  iberty  appeared  to  be  at 

stake.  Tile  PoU=h  banner  was  ated  in  the  Palatinate  by 
the   side   of  that  of  united   f  ny ;    and   from   that   time 

forward  in  almost  every  revi  ary  movement  of  Europe, 

down  to  the  insurrection  of  ammune  of  Paris  in   1871, 

Polish  exiles  ha\c  been  active  h  in  the  organisatioo  of 
revolt  and  in  the  field. 

Until  the  fall  of  Warsaw,  in  tember,  iBji,  the  German 
governments,  uncertain  of  the  urse  which  events  m'^ltt 
lake  in  Europe,  had  anown  a  certain  willingness 
*^^'|'  to  meet  the  complaints  of  their  sabjects,  and 
had  in  especial  relaxed  the  supervision  exercised 
over  the  press.  The  fall  of  Warsaw,  which  quieted  so  many 
alarms,  and  made  the  Emperor  Nicholas  once  more  a  power 
outside  his  own  dominions,  inaiignraled  a  period  of  reaction 
in  Germany.  The  Did  began  the  campaif,-n  against  demo- 
cracy by  suppressing  various  liberal  newspapers,  and  amongst 
them  the  principal  journal  of  the  Palatinate.  It  was  against 
this  movement  of  repression  that  the  agitation  in  the 
Palatinate  and  elsewhere  was  now  directed.  A  festival,  or 
demonstration,  was  held  at  the  Castle  of  Hambach,  near 
Zweibrijcken,  at  which  a  body  of  enthusiasts  called  upon  the 
German  people  to  unite  against  Iheir  oppressors,  and  some 
even  urged  an  immediate  appeal  to  arms  (May  27,  1832). 
Similar  meetings,  though  on  a  smaller  scale,  were  held  in 
other  parts  of  Germany.  Wild  words  abounded,  and  the 
connection  of  the  German  revolutionists  with  that  body  of 
opponents  of  all  established  governments  which  had  its 
council -chamber  at  Paris  and  its  head  in  Lafayette  was 
openly  avowed.  Woak  and  insignificant  as  the  German 
demagogues  were,  their  extravagance  gave  to  Metternich  and 
to  the  Diet  suificient  pretext  for  revising  the  reactionary 
measures  of  1819.  Once  more  the  subordination  of  ail 
representative  bodies  to  the  sovereign's  authority  was  laid 
down  by  the  Diet  as  a  binding  principle  for  every  Genau 
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state.  The  refusal  of  taxes  by  any  legislature  was  declared 
to  be  an  act  of  rebellion  which  would  be  met  by  the  armed 
intervention  of  the  central  Powers.  AU  political  meetings 
and  associations  were  forbidden ;  the  Press  was  silenced  ;  the 
introduction  of  German  books  printed  abroad  was  prohibited, 
and  the  Universities  were  again  placed  under  the  watch  of  the 
police  (July,  1832).* 

If  among  the  minor  sovereigns  of  Germany  there  were 
some  who,  as  in  Baden,  sincerely  desired  the  development  of 
free  institutions,  the  authority  exercised  by  Mettemich  and 
his  adherents  in  reaction  bore  down  all  the  resistance  that 
these  courts  could  offer,  and  the  hand  of  despotism  fell 
everywhere  heavily  upon  the  party  of  political 
progress.  The  majority  of  German  Liberals,  Attempt  at 
not  yet  prepared  for  recourse  to  revolutionary  April,  1833. 
measures,  submitted  to  the  pressure  of  the 
times,  and  disclaimed  all  sympathy  with  illegal  acts;  a 
minority,  recognising  that  nothing  was  now  to  be  gained  by 
constitutional  means,  entered  into  conspiracies,  and  deter- 
mined to  liberate  Germany  by  force.  One  insignificant 
group,  relying  upon  the  armed  co-operation  of  Polish  bands 
in  France,  and  deceived  by  promises  of  support  from  some 
Wiirtcmberg  soldiers,  actually  rose  in  insurrection  at  Frank- 
fort. A  guard-house  was  seized,  and  a  few  soldiers  captured ; 
but  the  citizens  of  Frankfort  stood  aloof,  and  order  was  soon 
restored  (April,  1833).  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the 
reactionary  courts  should  fail  to  draw  full  advantage  from 
this  ill-timed  outbreak  of  their  enemies.  Prussian  troops 
marched  into  Frankfort,  and  Mettemich  had  no  difficulty  in 
carr}nng  through  the  Diet  a  decree  establishing  a  commission 
to  superintend  and  to  report  upon  the  proceedings  instituted 
against  political  offenders  throughout  Germany.  For  several 
years  these  investigations  continued,  and  the  campaign 
against  the  opponents  of  government  was  carried  on  with 
various  degrees  of  rigour  in  the  different  states.  About  two 
thousand  persons  altogether  were  brought  to  trial :  in  Prussia 
thirty-nine  sentences  of  death  were  pron;>iiiicc<l,  but  not 
executed.  In  the  struggle  against  ro\olutiiMi  the  forces  of 
monarchy  had  definitely  won  the  victory.  Germany  again 
experienced,  as  it  had  in  1819,  that  the  federal  institutions 

*  11%,  Untenuchungen,  p.  363.     Metteruich,  v.  347.     Biederroann,  Dreksig 
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which  were  to  have  gi^'en  it  unity  existed  only  for  the 
purposes  of  repression.  The  breach  between  the  nation  and 
its  rulers,  in  spite  of  the  appareot  failure  of  the  democratic 
party,  remained  far  deepci'  and  wider  than  it  had  been  before; 
and  although  Meltemich,  victor  once  more  o\er  the  growing 
restlessness  of  the  age,  slumbered  on  for  another  decade  in 
fancied  security,  the  last  of  his  triumphs  had  now  been  won, 
and  the  next  uprising  prov''  l"wv  blind  was  that  boasted 
statesmanship  which  dt:eme<  urces  of  danger  exhausted 

when    once    its    symptoms  een    driven   beneath    the 

In  half  the  states  of  here  were  now  bodies  of 

exasperated,  unconipromis  who  devoted  their  lives  to 

plolting  agaii  :inients,  and  who  formed. 

'il^™!'^      in  their  commi  f  interest  and  purpose,  » 

sort  of  obverse  i  ioly  Alliance,  a  Cederation 

of  kings'  enemies,  a  league  ui  piinciple  and  creed,  in  which 
liberty  and  human  right  stood  towards  established  rule  as 
light  to  darkness.  As  the  grasp  of  authority  closed  everj-- 
where  more  tightly  upon  its  baffled  foes,  more  and  more  of 
these  men  passed  into  exile.  Among  them  was  the  Genoese 
Mazzini,  who,  after  suffering  imprisonment  in  1831,  withdrew 
to  Marseilles,  and  there,  in  combination  with  various  secret 
societies,  planned  an  incursion  into  the  Italian  province  of 
Savoy.  It  was  at  first  intended  that  this  enterprise  should  be 
executed  simultaneously  with  the  German  rising  at  Frankfort. 
Delays,  however,  arose,  and  it  was  not  until  the  beginning  of 
the  following  year  that  the  little  army,  which  numbered  mor« 
Poles  than  Italians,  was  ready  for  its  task.  The  incursion 
was  made  from  Geneva  in  February,  1834,  and  ended  disss. 
trously."  Mazzini  returned  to  Switzerland,  where  hundreds 
of  exiles,  secure  under  the  shelter  of  the  Kepubiic,  devised 
echemcs  of  attack  upon  the  despots  of  Europe,  and  even 
rioted  in  honour  of  freedom  in  the  streets  of  the  Swiss  cities 
which  protected  them.  The  effect  of  the  revolutionary  move- 
ment of  the  time  in  consolidating  the  alliance  of  the  three 
Eastern  Powers,  so  rudely  broken  by  the  Greek  War  of  Libera- 
tion, now  came  clearly  into  view.  The  sovereigns  of  Russia 
and  Austria  had  met  at  Miinrhengriitz  in  Bohemia  in  the  pre. 
vioiis  autumn,  and,  in  concert  with   Prussia,  had  resolved 

•  UuJni,  Scriui,  ill.  3<o.    S^noiii.  CDiiipintiant  Muwiieiuus,  p.  jj.    Utticr 
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pon  common  principles  of  action  if  their  intervention  should 
e  required  against  distarbers  of  order.  Notes  were  now 
ddxessed  from  every  quarter  to  the  Swiss  Government, 
squiring  the  expulsion  of  all  persons  concerned  in  enterprises 
gainst  the  peace  of  neighbouring  States.  Some  resistance 
>  this  demand  was  made  by  individual  cantons ;  but  the  ex- 
"avagance  of  many  of  the  refugees  themselves  alienated  popu* 
ir  S3rmpathy,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  were  forced  to  quit 
witzerland  and  to  seek  shelter  in  England  or  in 
.merica.  With  the  dispersion  of  the  central  nin>CT«ion  of 
and  of  exiles  the  open  alliance  which  had  exiles,  1834. 
xisted  between  the  revolutionists  of  Europe 
radually  passed  away.  The  brotherhood  of  the  kings  had 
roved  a  stem  reality,  the  brotheiiiood  of  the  peoples  a 
elusive  vision.  Mazzini  indeed,  who  up  to  this  time  had 
carcely  emerged  from  the  rabble  of  revolutionary  leaders,  was 
et  to  prove  how  deeply  the  genius,  the  elevation,  the  fer\'our 
f  one  man  struggling  against  the  powers  of  the  world  may 
ifluence  the  history  of  his  age ;  but  the  fire  that  purified  the 
le  gold  charred  and  consumed  the  baser  elements ;  and  of 
ose  who  had  hoped  the  most  after  1830,  many  now  sank 
to  despair,  or  gave  up  their  lives  to  mere  restless  agitation 
d  intrigue. 

It  was  in  France  that  the  revolutionary  movement  was 

gest  maintained.     During  the  first  year  of  Louis  Philippe's 

'  the  opposition  to  his  government  was  inspired  not  so 

h  by   Republicanism   as  by  a    wild    and    inconsiderate 

pathy  with  the  peoples  who  were  fighting  for    liberty 

/here,  and  by  a  headstrong  impulse  to  take  up  arms 

heir  behalf.     The  famous  decree  of  the  Convention  in 

which  promised  the  assistance  of  France  to  every  nation 

olt  against  its  rulers,  was  in  fact  the  true  expression  of 

was  felt  by  a  great  part  of  the  French  nation  in  1831 ; 

the  eyes  of  these  enthusiasts  it  was  the  un- 

lable  offence  of  Louis  Philippe  against  the     l .uuphulp^. 

•  of  France  that  he  allowed  Poland  and  Italy 

imb  without  drawing  his  sword  against  their  conquerors. 

ranee  would  have  had  to  fight  the  three  Eastern  Powers 

^,  if  it  had  allied  itself  with  those  in  revolt  against 

of  the  three,  passed  for  nothing  among  the  clamorous 

in  the  Chamber  and  among  the  orators  of  Paris. 

ific  poUcy  of  Casimir  Perier  was  misunderstood :  it 
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pMSed  for  mere  poltroonery,  when  in  fact  it  was  the  only 
policy  that  could  save  France  from  a  recurrence  ot  the 
calamities  of  1813.  There  were  olher  causes  for  the  growins 
nnpopularity  of  the  King  and  of  his  Ministers,  but  Ihe  Aisl 
WM  their  policy  of  peace.  As  the  attacks  of  his  opponenia 
became  more  and  more  bitter,  the  government  of  CaHmii 
Perier  took  more  and  more  of  a  repressive  character.  Dis- 
appoiuImenC  at  the  small  results  produced  in  France  itseli  by 
the  Revolution  of  July  worktu  powerfully  in  men's  miodi 
The  forces  that  had  been  set  in.  motion  against  Charles  X- 
were  not  to  he  laid  at  rest  at  the  bidding  of  those  who  ha^ 
profited  by  them,  and  a  Republican  party  gradually  too**^ 
definite  shape  and  organisation.  Tumult  succeeded  lomult-^ 
In  the   summer  of  iSja  the  funeral  of  General   Lamaci|i!^^ 

a  popular  soldier,  gave  the  signal  forinsurreclior^ 
'SS^e'iP      at    Paris.     There    was    severe    lighting   in    tha* 

streets;  the  National  Guard,  however,  prove<J^ 
true  to  the  king,  and  shared  with  the  army  in  the  honours  at' 
its  victory.  Repressive  measures  and  an  unbroken  series  of 
prosecutions  agamst  seditious  writers  followed  this  first  armed 
attack  upon  Ihe  established  government.  The  bitterness  of 
the  Opposition,  the  discontent  of  the  working  classes,  far 
surpassed  anything  that  had  been  known  under  Charles  X. 
The  whole  country  was  agitated  by  revolutionary  societies  and 
revolutionary  propaganda.  Disputes  belwcen  masters  and 
workmen,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  growth  of  French 
manufacturing  industry,  now  became  both  frequent  and 
important,  be^an  to  take  a  political  colour.  Polish  and 
Italian  exiles  connected  their  own  designs  with  attacks  to  be 
made  upon  the  French  Government  from  wilhin  ;  and  at 
length,  in  April,  1834.  after  Ihe  passing  of  a  law  against 
trades-unions,  the  working  classes  of  Lyons,  who  were  on 
strike  against  their  employers,  were  induced  to  rise  in  revolt. 
After  several  days'  fighting  the  insurrection  was  suppressed. 
Simultaneous  outbreaks  look  place  at  St.  Etienne,  Grenoble, 
and  many  other  places  in  the  south  and  centre  of  France; 
and  on  a  report  of  the  success  of  the  insurgents  reaching 
Paris,  the  Republic  was  proclaimed  and  t>arricades  were 
erected.  Again  civil  war  raged  in  Ihe  streets,  and  again  the 
forces  of  Government  gained  the  victory.  A  year  more  passed, 
during  which  the  investigations  into  the  late  revolt  and  the 
trial  of  a  hoGt  of  prisoners  scried  rather  to  agitate  tban  to 
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reassure  the  public  mind;  and  in  the  summer  of  1835  an 
attempt  was  made  upon  the  life  of  the  King  so  terrible  and 
destructive  in  its  effects  as  to  amount  to  a  public  calamity. 
An  infernal  machine  composed  of  a  hundred  gun-barrels  was 
fired  by  a  Corsican  named  Fieschi,  as  the  King  with  a  large 
suite  was  riding  through  the  streets  of  Paris  on  the  anniversary 
of  the  Revolution  of  July.  Fourteen  persons  were  killed  on 
the  spot,  among  whom  was  Mortier,  one  of  the  oldest  of  the 
marshals  of  France;  many  others  were  fatally  or  severely 
injured.  The  King,  however,  with  his  three  sons,  escaped 
unhurt,  and  the  repressive  laws  that  followed  this  outrage 
marked  the  close  of  open  revolutionary  agitation 
in   France.      Whether  in  consequence    of   the    Reprewive 

Laws   Scd^ 

stringency  of  the  new  laws,  or  of  the  exhaustion     1835. '        * 
of  a  party  discredited  in  public  estimation  by 
the  crimes  of  a  few  of  its  members  and  the  recklessness  of 
many  more,  the  constitutional  monarchy  of  Louis  Philippe 
now    seemed    to    have    finally    vanquished    its    opponents. 
Repeated  attempts  were  made  on  the  life  of  the  King,  but 
they  possessed  for  the  most  part  little  political  significance. 
Order  was  welcome  to  the  nation  at  large ;  and  though  in  the 
growth  of  a  socialistic  theory  and  creed  of  life  which  dates 
from  this  epoch  there  lay  a  danger  to  Governments  greater 
than  any  purely  political.  Socialism  was  as  yet  the  affair  of 
thinkers  rather  than  of  active  workers  either  in  the  industrial 
or  in  the  Parliamentary  world.    The  Government  had  beaten 
its  enemies  outside  the  Chamber.     Within  the  Chamber,  the 
parties  of  extremes  ceased  to  exercise  any  real  influence. 
Groups  were  formed,  and  rival  leaders  played  against  one 
another  for  office ;  but    they    were    separated    by    no    far- 
reaching  differences  of  aim,  and  by  no  real  antagonism  of 
constitutional  principle.      During  the  succeeding  years    of 
Louis  Philippe's  reign  there  was  little  visible  on  the  surface 
but   the  normal  rivalry  of  parties    under    a    constitutional 
monarchy.    The  middle-class  retained  its  monopoly  of  power : 
authority,  centralised  as  before,  maintained  its  old  prestige  in 
France,  and  softened  opposition  byjudicious  gifts  of  office  and 
emolument.     Revolutionary  passion   seemed    to    have    died 
away :  and  the  triumphs  or  reverses  of  party-leaders  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  succeeded  to  the  harassing  and  doubtful 
conflict  between  Government  and  insurrection. 

The  near  coincidence  in  time  between  the  French  Revolu* 
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tlon  of  1830  and  the  passing  of  the  English  Reform  Bill  is  api 
to  suggest  to  those  who  look  for  the  operation  of 
The  Emiish       wide  general  causes  in  history  that  the  English 
awn,.  Reform  tno'.'ement  shoulii  be  viewed  as  a  pan  of 

the  great  current  of  political  change  which  then 
traversed  the  continent  of  Europe.  But  on  a  closer  ei- 
amination  this  licw  is  scarcely  borne  out  by  facts,  and  the 
coincidence  of  the  two  epochs  of  change  appears  to  be  Utile 
more  than  accidental,     Th'  I  unity  that  runs  thron^h 

the  history  of  the  more  ad  ntinentat  states  is  indeed 

stronger  than  appears  to  1  al  reader  of  history;  but 

this  correspondence  of  te  oe3  not   alw3>'s   embrace 

England;  on  the  contrary,  tions  peculiar  to  England 

usually  preponderate  over  '  ommon  to   England  and 

other  countries,  exhibiting  a  more  of  contrast  than  of 

^milarity,  as  in  tbe  case  of  ipolconic  epoch,  when  the 

causes  which  drew  together  I  ,ern  half  of  the  continent 

operated  powerfully  to  excluQc  oar  own  conntiy  from  tbe 
current  influences  of  the  time,  and  made  the  England  of  1815, 
in  opinion,  in  religion,  and  in  taste  much  more  insular  than 
the  England  of  1780.  The  revolution  which  overthrew 
Charles  X.  did  no  doubt  encourage  and  stimulate  the  party 
of  Reform  in  Great  Britain;  but,  unhke  the  Belgian,  the 
German,  and  the  Kalian  movements,  the  Enghsh  Reform 
movement  would  unquestionably  have  run  the  same  course 
and  achieved  the  same  results  even  if  the  revolt  against  the 
ordinances  of  Charles  X.  had  been  successfully  repressed, 
and  the  Bourbon  monarchy  had  maintained  itself  in  increased 
strength  and  reputation.  A  Reform  of  Parliament  had  l>een 
acknowledged  to  be  necessary  forty  years  before.  Pitt  had 
actually  proposed  it  in  1785,  and  but  for  the  outbreak  of  the 
French  Re\'olution  would  probably  have  carried  it  into  effect 
before  the  close  of  the  last  century.  The  development  of 
English  manufacturing  industry  which  took  place  between 
1790  and  1830,  accompanied  by  the  rapid  growth  of  towns 
and  the  enrichment  of  the  urban  middle  class,  rendered  the 
design  of  Pitt,  which  would  have  transferred  the  representa- 
tion of  the  decayed  boroughs  to  tbe  counties  alone,  obsok-tc. 
and  made  the  claims  of  the  new  centres  of  population  too 
Strong  to  be  resisted.  In  theory  the  representative  system  of 
the  country  "as  completely  transformed  ;  but  never  was  a 
measure  which  seemed  to  open  tlie  way  to  such  boundless 
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ilities  of  change  so  thoroughly  safe  and  so  thoroughly 
'vative.  In  spite  of  the  increased  influence  won  by  the 
ly  part  of  the  commercial  classes,  the  House  of  Corn- 
continued  to  be  drawn  mainly  from  the  territorial  aris- 
y.  Cabinet  after  Cabinet  was  formed  with  scarcely 
[e  member  included  in  it  who  was  not  himself  a  man 
e,  or  closely  connected  with  the  nobility :  the  social 
ice  of  rank  was  not  diminished;  and  although  such 
res  as  the  Reform  of  Municipal  Corporations  attested 
kcreased  energy  of  the  Legislature,  no  party  in  the 
5  of  Commons  was  weaker  than  that  which  supported 
emocratic  demands  for  the  Ballot  and  for  Triennial 
ments,  nor  was  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  seriously 
lered  until  famine  had  made  it  inevitable.  That  the 
pread  misery  which  existed  in  England  after  1832,  as 
suit  of  the  excessive  increase  of  our  population  and  the 
5  alike  of  law  and  of  philanthropy  to  keep  pace  with  the 
icies  of  a  vast  industrial  growth,  should  have  been  so  I 

jr  borne,  proves  how  great  was  the  success  of  the 
m  Bill  as  a  measure  of  conciliation  between  Government 
people.  But  the  crowning  justification  of  the  changes 
in  1832,  and  the  complete  and  final  answer  to  those 
lad  opposed  them  as  revolutionary,  was  not  afforded 
1848,  when,  in  the  midst  of  European  convulsion,  the 
rchy  and  the  constitution  of  England  remai-ned  un- 
n.  Bold  as  the  legislation  of  Lord  Grey  appeared  to 
who  had  been  brought  up  amidst  the  reactionary 
ices  dominant  in  England  since  1793,  the  Reform  Bill 
js  not  to  the  class  of  great  creative  measures  which  have 
jrated  new  periods  in  the  Ufe  of  nations,  but  to  the  class 
)se  which,  while  least  affecting  the  general  order  of 
y,  have  most  contributed  to  political  stability  and  to 
^oidance  of  revolutionary  change. 
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Alliances  of  opinion  usually  cover  the  pursuit  ou  one  or 
both  sides  of  some  definite  interest ;  and  to  this  rule  (he 
alliance  which  appeared  to  be  springing  up  be- 
tween France  and  England  after  the  changes  of 
tSjo  was  no  exception.  In  the  popular  view,  the 
bond  of  union  between  the  two  Stales  was  a 
attachment  to  principles  of  liberty;  and  on  the 
part  of  the  Whig  statesmen  who  now  governed  England 
this  sympathy  with  free  constitutional  systems  abroad  was 
certainly  a  powerful  force:  but  other  motives  than  mere 
community  of  sentiment  combined  to  draw  the  two  Govern' 
ments  together,  and  in  the  case  of  France  these  immediate 
interests  greatly  outweighed  any  abstract  preference  for  a 
constitutional  ally.  Louis  Philippe  had  an  avowed  and 
obstinate  enemy  in  the  Czar  of  Russia,  who  had  been  his 
predecessor's  friend  :  the  Court  of  \'ienna  tolerated  usurpers 
only  where  worse  mischief  would  follow  from  attacking  them; 
Prussia  had  no  motive  for  abandoning  the  conneiiions  which 
it  had  maintained  since  1S15.  As  the  union  between  the  three 
Eastern  Courts  grew  closer  in  consequence  of  the  outbraak  of 
revolution  beyond  the  borders  of  France,  a  good  underslaad- 
ing  with  Great  Britain  became  more  and  more  obviously  tb* 
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ght  policy  for  Louis  Philippe;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
iendsbip  of  France  seemed  likely  to  secure  England  from 
tiling  back  into  that  isolated  position  which  it  had  occupied 
hen  the  Holy  Alliance  laid  down  the  law  to  Europe,  and 
verted  the  danger  to  which  the  Ottoman  Empire,  as  well  as 
le  peace  of  the  world,  had  been  exposed  by  the  combination 
f  French  with  Russian  schemes  of  aggrandizement.  If 
anning,  left  without  an  ally  in  Europe,  had  called  the  new 
'orld  into  existence  to  redress  the  balance  of  the  old,  his 
Vhig  successors  might  well  look  with  some  satisfaction  on 
lat  shifting  of  the  weights  which  had  brought  over  one  of 
le  Great  Powers  to  the  side  of  England,  and  anticipate,  in 
le;  concert  of  the  two  great  Western  States,  the  establish- 
lent  of  a  permanent  force  in  European  politics  which  should 
old  in  check  the  reactionary  influences  of  Vienna  and  St. 
Petersburg.  To  some  extent  these  views  were  realised.  A 
eneral  relation  of  friendliness  was  recognised  as  subsisting 
etween  the  Governments  of  Paris  and  London,  and  in 
ertain  European  complications  their  intervention  was  ar- 
anged  in  common.  But  even  here  the  element  of  mistrust 
^as  seldom  absent;  and  while  English  Ministers  jealously 
matched  each  action  of  their  neighbour,  the  French  Govern- 
lent  rarely  allowed  the  ties  of  an  informal  alliance  to  inter- 
2re  with  the  prosecution  of  its  own  views.  Although  down  to 
tie  close  of  Louis  Philippe's  reign  the  good  understanding 
etween  England  and  France  was  still  nominally  in  existence, 
U  real  confidence  had  then  long  vanished ;  and  on  more 
lian  one  occasion  the  preservation  of  peace  between  the  two 
ations  had  been  seriously  endangered. 

It  was  in  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  Belgium 
hat  the  combined  action  of  France  and  England  produced 
ts  first  and  most  successful  result.    A  second  demand  was 
lade  upon  the  Governments  of  the  two  constitu- 
ional  Powers  by  the  conflicts  which  agitated  the    Affairs  of 
Spanish  Peninsula,  and  which  were  stimulated    1830* 
a  the  general  interests  of  absolutism  by  both 
he  Austrian  and  the  Russian  Court.    The  intervention  of 
banning  in   1826  on  behalf  of  the  constitutional   Regency 
►f  Portugal  against  the  foreign   supporters  of  Don  Miguel, 
he  head  of  the  clerical    and    reactionary  party,  had  not 
>ermanently  restored  peace  to  that  country.    Miguel  indeed 
u:cepted  the  constitution,  and,  after  betrothing  himself  to  th^ 
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infant  sovereign,  Donna  Maria,  who  was  still  with  her  father 
Pedro,  in  Brazil,  entered  upon  the  Regency  which  his  elder 
brother  had  promised  to  him.  But  his  actions  soon  disproved 
the  professions  of  loyalty  to  the  constitution  which  he  had 
made;  and  after  dissolving  the  Cortes,  and  re-assembling 
the  mediaeval  Estates,  he  cdused  himself  to  be  proclaimed 
King  (June,  1828).  A  reign  of  terror  followed.  The  constitu- 
tionalists were  completely  crushed.  Miguel's  own  brutal 
violence  gave  an  example  to  all  the  fanatics  and  ruffians 
who  surrounded  him ;  and  after  an  unsuccessful  appeal  to 
arms,  those  of  the  adherents  of  Donna  Maria  and  the  consti- 
tution who  escaped  from  imprisonment  or  execution  took 
refuge  in  England  or  in  the  Azore  islands,  where  Miguel 
had  not  been  able  to  establish  his  authority.  Though  Miguel 
was  not  officially  recognised  as  Sovereign  by  most  of  the 
foreign  Courts,  his  victory  was  everywhere  seen  with  satis- 
faction by  the  partisans  of  absolutism ;  and  in  Great  Britain, 
where  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  still  in  power,  the  pre- 
cedent of  Canning's  intervention  was  condemned,  and  a  strict 
neutrality  maintained.  Not  only  was  all  assistance  refused  to 
Donna  Maria,  but  her  adherents  who  had  taken  refuge  in 
England  were  prevented  from  making  this  country  the  basis 
of  any  operations  against  the  usurper. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  Portuguese  affairs  when  the 

events  of  1830  brought  an  entirely  new  spirit  into  the  foreign 

policy  of  both  England  and  France.     Miguel,  however,  had 

no  inclination   to  adapt  his  own  policy  to  the  change  of 

circumstances;    on  the  contrary,  he  challenged 

Portugal  °       t^^6  hostility  of  both  governments  by  persisting 

M^'^'e^        in  a  series  of  wanton  attacks  upon  English  and 

French  subjects  resident  at  Lisbon.    Satisfaction 

was  demanded,  and  exacted  by  force.     English  and  French 

squadrons    successively    appeared    in    the    Tagus.       Lord 

Palmerston,  now  Foreign  Secretary  in  the  Ministry  of  Earl 

Grey,  was  content  with    obtaining  a  pecuniary  indemnity 

for  his  countrymen,  accompanied  by  a  public  apology  from 

the  Portuguese   Government :    the   French  admiral,  finding 

some  difficulty  in  obtaining  redress,  carried    off  the    best 

ships  of  Don  Miguel's  navy.*    A  weightier  blow  was,  however, 

soon  to  fall  upon  the  usurper.   His  brother,  the  Emperor  Pedro, 

threatened   with    revolution    in    Brazil,   resolved  to  return 

*  B.  and  F,  State  Papers,  xviii.  196.    Palmerston,  i.  300. 
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to  Europe  and  to  enforce  the  rights  of  his  daughter  to  the 
throne  of  Portugal.  Pedro  arrived  in  London  in  July,  1831, 
and  was  permitted  by  the  Government  to  raise  troops  and 
to  secure  the  services  of  some  of  the  best  naval  officers  of 
this  country.  The  gathering  place  of  his  forces  was  Terceira, 
one  of  the  Azore  islands,  and  in  the  summer  of  1832  a 
sufficiently  strong  body  of  troops  was  collected  to  undertake 
the  reconqnest  of  Portugal.  A  landing  was  made  at  Oporto, 
and  this  city  fell  into  the  hands  of  Don  Pedro  without 
resistance.  Miguel,  however,  now  marched  against  his 
brother,  and  laid  siege  to  Oporto.  For  nearly  a  year  no 
progress  was  made  by  either  side;  at  length  the  arrival  of 
volunteers  from  various  countries,  among  whom  was  Captain 
Charles  Napier,  enabled  Pedro  to  divide  his  forces  and  to 
make  a  new  attack  on  Portugal  from  the  south.  Napier, 
in  command  of  the  fleet,  annihilated  the  navy  of  Don  Miguel 
off  St.  Vincent ;  his  colleague.  Villa  Flor,  landed  and  marched 
on  Lisbon.  The  resistance  of  the  enemy  was  overcome,  and 
on  the  28th  of  July,  1833,  Don  Pedro  entered  the  capital. 
But  the  war  was  not  yet  at  an  end,  for  Miguel's  cause  was  as 
closely  identified  with  the  interests  of  European  absolutism  as 
that  of  his  brother  was  witli  constitutional  right,  and  assistance 
both  in  troops  and  money  continued  to  arrive  at  his  camp. 
The  struggle  threatened  to  prove  a  long  and  obstinate  one, 
when  a  new  turn  was  given  to  events  in  the  Peninsula  by  the 
death  of  Ferdinand,  King  of  Spain. 

Since  the  restoration  of  absolute  Government  in   Spain 
in    1823,   Ferdinand,  in   spite  of  his  own  abject  weakness 
and  ignorance,  had  not  given  complete  satis- 
faction to  the  fanatics  of   the    clerical   party.     Pea^^  of  Fer- 
Some  vestiges  of  statesmanship,  some  sense  of    1833."  '   *^  * 
political  necessity,  as  well  as  the  influence  of 
foreign  counsellors,  had  prevented  the  Government  of  Madrid 
from  completely  identifying  itself  with  the  monks  and  zealots 
who  had  first  risen  against  the  constitution  of  1820,  and  who 
now  sought  to  establish    the    absolute    supremacy    of   the 
Church.    The  Inquisition  had  not   been   restored,  and  this 
alone  was  enough  to  stamp  the  King  as  a  renegade  in  the 
eyes  of  the  ferocious  and  implacable  champions  of  mediaeval 
bigotry.    Under  the  name  of  Apostolicals,  these  reactionaries 
had  at  times  broken  into  open  rebellion.    Their  impatience 
had,  however,  on  the  whole  been  restrained  by  the  knowledge 
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ttut  ID  the  King's  brother  and  heir.  Don  Ca.rIos,  they  hi^  u 
a4bereDt   whose  devofion  to  Ihe  prieslly  cause  was  beyosd 
SSI^kion,  aad   who  mi^ht  he.  expected   soon  to   ascend  t)w 
thiAne.     FeKlinand  had  been  thrice  married ;  be  was  child- 
Utt;  his  stale  of  hcahb  miserable;  aud  his  life  likely  to  be  > 
■hott  one.    The  siiccesstoD  to  the  throne  of  Spain  bad  man- 
•v«r.  since  i7i3,bcen  governed  by  the  Salic  Law,  sa  that  (vea 
In  the  event  of  Ferdinand  '----- -j  female  issue  Don  Carlos 

would  nevertheless  hiherit  t  ra.    These  confident  hopts 

w«re  rudely  disturbed  by  t—  riage  of  the  King  *ith  hil 

cousin  Maria  Christina  of  I  'ollowed  by  an  edict,  known 

U  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  ig  the  Salic  Law  which  h«iJ 

been  introduced  with  the  ni  ourbou,  and  lesioring  tlw 
■ncient  Castilian  custom  undt.  .  ich  women  were  capable  of 
sncceeding  to  the  crown.  A  da  [jhter,  Isabella,  was  Ehonlj 
afterwards  born  to  the  new  Queen  On  the  legality  of  the  Prajc- 
matic  Sanction  the  opiniooa  of  publicists  differed ;  it  «U 
jn^ed,  however,  by  Europe  at  lajge  not  from  the  point  of 
view  of  antiquarian  theory,  but  tt"ilh  direct  reference  to  its 
immediate  elTect.  The  three  Eastern  Courts  emphaticall; 
condemned  it.  as  an  interference  wilh  established  monarchic*! 
right,  and  as  a  blow  to  Ihe  cause  of  European  absolution 
through  the  alliance  which  it  would  almost  certainly  produce 
between  the  supptanters  of  Don  Carlos  and  the  Liberals  of  the 
Spanish  Peninsula.*  To  the  clerical  and  reactionary  party  at 
Madrid,  it  amounted  to  nothing  less  than  a  sentence  of 
destruction,  and  Ihe  utmost  pressure  was  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  weak  and  dying  King  wilh  the  object  of  ioduciag 
him  to  undo  the  alleged  wrong  which  he  had  done  to  his 
brother.  In  a  moment  of  prostration  Ferdinand  revoked 
the  Pragmatic  Sanction;  but,  subsequently,  regaining 
sonie  degree  of  strength,  he  re-enacted  it,  and  appointed 
Christina  Regent  during  the  continuance  of  his  illness.  Don 
Carlos,  protcsling  against  the  violation  of  his  rights,  had 
betaken  himself  to  Portugal,  where  he  made  common 
cause  with  Miguel.  His  adherents  had  no  intention  of 
submitting  to  the  change  of  succession.  Their  resentment 
was   scarcely   restrained   during    Ferdinand's   life-time,   aad 
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when^  in  September,  1833,  his  long-expected  death  took  place, 
and  ^le  child  Isabella  was  declared  Queen  under  the  Regency- 
of  her  mother,  open  rebellion  broke  out,  and  Carlos  was  pro- 
claimed King  in  several  of  the  northern  provinces. 

For  the  moment  the  forces  of  the  Regency  seemed  to  be. 
far  superior  to  those  of  the  insurgents,  and  Don  Carlos  failed, 
to  take  advantage  of  the  first  outburst  of  enthusiasm  and  to 
place  himself  at  the  head  of  his  followers.    He 
remained  in.  Portugal,  while  Christina,  as  had    The  Regency 
been    expected,  drew    nearer   to   the  Spanish    Cariists. 
Liberals,    and    ultimately    called    to    power    a 
Liberal  minister,  Martinez  de  la  Rosa,  under  whom  a  const!-, 
tution  was  given  to  Spain  by  Royal  Statute  (April  10,  1834). 
At  the  same  time  negotiations  were  opened  with 
Portugal  and  with  the  Western  Powers,  in  the    Quadru^e 
hope  of    forming    an  alliance    which     should    33,^834. 
drive  both  Miguel  and  Carlos  from  the  Penin- 
sula.    On  the  22nd  of  April,  1834,  a  Quadruple  Treaty  was 
signed  at  London,  in  which  the  Spanish  Government  under- 
took to  send  an  army  into  Portugal  against  Miguel,  the  Court 
of  Lisbon  pledging    itself  in  return  to  use    all  the  means 
in  its  power  to  expel  Don  Carlos  from  Portuguese  territory. 
England  engaged  to  co-operate  by  means  of  its  fleet.    The 
assistance  of  France,  if  it  should  be  deemed  necessary  for 
the  attainment  of   the  objects  of   the  Treaty,  was    to  be 
rendered  in  such  manner  as  should  be  settled  by  common 
consent.     In  pursuance  of  the  policy  of  the  Treaty,  and  even 
before  the  formal  engagement  was  signed,  a  Spanish  division 
under  General  Rodil  crossed  the  frontier  and  marched  against 
Miguel.      The  forces  of   the  usurper  were  defeated.     The 
appearance  of  the  English  fleet  and  the  publication  of  the 
Treaty  of   Quadruple  Alliance  rendered  further  resistance 
hopeless,  and  on  the  22nd  of  May  Miguel  made 
his  submission,  and  in  return  for  a  large  pension    cLnofre-"** 
renounced  ail  rights  to  the  crown,  and  under-    moved,  May, 
took  to  quit  the  Peninsula  for  ever.     Don  Carlos,     '  ^*' 
refusing  similar  conditions,  went  on  board  an  English  ship, 
and  was  conducted  to  London.* 

With  respect  to  Portugal,  the  Quadruple  Alliance  had 
completely  attained  its  object ;  and  in  so  far  as  the  Car  list 

*  Hertslet,  Mmp  <^  Europe,  il  941.     Miraflores,  Memorias,  i.  39.    Ouisot,  tv. 
M.    PaUnenton  ii.  180. 
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canae  wu  strengthened  by  the  continuance  oE  cii-il  war  m 
tlw  ndghbouring  country,  this  source  of  strength  was  M 
doubt  withdrawn  from  it.  But  in  its  effect  upoc  Don  Caxtcs 
himself  the  action  of  the  Quadruple  Alliance  was  worse  Ihw 
dseless.  While  fuKilhng  the  letter  of  the  Treaty,  which 
Btipiibtted  for  the  expulsion  of  the  two  pretenders  from  the 

Peninsula,  the  English  Admiral  had  removed 
*^^^^iJJJ""    Carlos  from  Portugal,  where  be  was  compan- 

lively  harmless,  and  had  taken  no  effective 
gnaruitee  that  he  should  Dot  re-appear  in  Spain  itself  and 
enforce  hie  cUim  by  arms.  Carlos  had  not  beeu  made 
a  prisoner  of  war  ;  he  had  made  no  promises  and  incurred 
no  obligations ;  nor  could  the  British  Government,  after  his 
arrival  in  this  country,  keep  him  in  perpettial  restraint 
Quitting  England  after  a  short  residence,  he  travelled  in  dis' 
l^se  through  France,  crussed  the  Pyrenees,  and  appeared  on 
the  loth  eif  July.  1R34,  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Carlist 
insurgents  in  Navarre. 

In  the  country  immediately  below  the  western  Pyrenees, 
the  so-called  Basque  Provinces,  lay  the  chief  strength  of  the 

Carlist  rebellion.  These  provinces,  which  were 
^roJinni"        among  the  most  thriving  and  industrious  parts 

of  Spain,  might  seem  by  their  very  superiority 
an  unlikely  home  for  a  movement  which  was  directed  against 
everything  favourable  to  liberty,  tolerance,  and  progress  in 
the  Spanish  kingdom.  But  the  identification  of  the  Basques 
with  the  Carlist  cause  was  due  in  fact  to  local,  not  to  general, 
causes:  and  in  fighting  to  impose  a  bigoted  despot  upon  the 
Spanish  people,  they  were  in  truth  fighting  to  protect  them- 
selves from  a  closer  incorporation  with  Spain.  Down  to  the 
year  1812,  the  Basque  provinces  had  presented  more  than 
half  of  the  essentials  of  independence.  Owing  to  their 
position  on  the  French  frontier,  the  Spanish  monarchy, 
while  destroying  all  local  independence  in  the  interior  of 
^ain,  had  uniformly  treated  the  Basques  with  the  same 
indulgence  which  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  has 
shown  to  the  Channel  Islands,  and  which  the  French 
monarchy,  though  in  a  less  degree,  showed  to  the  frontier 
province  of  Alsace  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies. The  customs- frontier  of  the  north  of  Spain  was 
drawn  to  the  south  of  these  districts.  The  inhabitants 
imported  what  they  pleased  from  France  without  paying  anf 
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duties;  while  the  heavy  import-dues  levied  at  the  border  of 
the  neighbouring  Spanish  provinces  gave  them  the  oppor- 
tunity  of  carr3dng  on    an  easy   and   lucrative    system  of 
smuggling.    The  local  administration  remained  to  a  great 
extent  in  the  hands  of  the  people  themselves ;  each  village 
preserved  its  active  corporate  life ;  and  the  effect  of  this 
survival  of  a  vigorous  local  freedom  was  seen  in  the  remark- 
able contrast  described  by  travellers  between  the  aspect  of 
the  Basque  districts  and  that  of  Spain  at  large.    The  Fueros, 
or  local  rights,  as  the  Basques  considered  them,  were  in  reality, 
when  viewed  as  part  of  the  order  of  the  Spanish  State,  a 
series  of  exceptional  privileges ;  and  it  was  inevitable  that  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  of  1812,  in  their  attempt  to  create 
a  modem  administrative  and  political  system  doing  justice  to 
the  whole  of  the  nation,  should  sweep  away  the  distinctions 
which  had  hitherto  marked  off  one  group  of  provinces  from  the 
rest  of  the  community.      The  continuance  of  war  until  the 
return  of  Ferdinand,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Constitution, 
prevented  the  plans  of  the  Cortes  from  being  at  that  time 
carried  into  effect;  but  the  revolution  of  1820  brought  them 
into  actual  operation,  and  the  Basques  found  themselves,  as  a 
result  of  the  victory  of  Liberal  principles,  compelled  to  pay 
duties  on  their  imports,  robbed  of  the  profits  of  their  smug- 
gling, and  supplanted  in  the  management  of  their  local  affairs 
by  an  army  of  officials  from  Madrid.    They  had  gained  by 
the  Constitution  little  that  they  had  not  possessed  before,  and 
their  losses  were  immediate,  tangible,  and  substantial.    The 
result   was,  that    although  the    larger    towns,   like   Bilbao, 
remained  true  to  modem  ideas,  the  country  districts,  led 
chiefly  by  priests,  took  up  arms  on  behalf  of  the  absolute 
monarchy,  assisted  the  French  in  the  restoration  of  despotism 
in  1823,  and  remained  the  permanent  enemies  of  the  constitu- 
tional cause.*     On  the  death  of  Ferdinand  they  declared  at 
once  for   Don  Carlos,  and  rose    in    rebellion    against   the 
Government  of  Queen  Christina,  by  which  they  considered 
the  privileges  of  the  Basque  Provinces  and  the  interests  of 
Catholic  orthodoxy  to  be  alike  threatened. 

There  was  little  in  the  character  of  Don  Carlos  to  stimu- 
late the  loyalty  even  of  his  most  benighted  partizans.  Of 
military  and  political  capacity  he  was  totally  destitute,  and 

*  Essai  hittoriqat  wax  les  Provinces  Basques,  p^   58.    W.  Hwmholdt,  Werka 
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UscontiDued  absence  in  Portugal  when  the  conflict  had  ae 
tualiy  bcguu  proved  him  to  be  wanting  in  die 
■■   S^^  naturalimpubeaofa  bravenian.   It  was.  ho  we  vfr, 

■  rtM-s-  his  fortune  to  be  scn'ed  by  a  soldier  of  extraordin- 
ary energy  and  skill ;  snd  the  first  reverter  of 
^e  Carlist!!  were  speedily  repaired,  and  a  system  of  warfare 
organised  which  made  an  end  of  the  hopes  of  easy  conquest 
with  wbiL-li  the  Government  of  Christina  had  met  the 
insurrection.   Fighting  iu  a  wi  i.  cause,  and  commanding 

resources  scarcely  superior  ti  e  of  a  brigand  chief,  the 

Carlist  leader.  Zumalacarregu..  ictcd  defeat  after  defeat 
upon    the    generals   who   wei  t   to   destroy   him.      The 

mountajiious  character  of  tl  intry  and    the   universal 

hostility  of  the  inhabitants  n  he  exertions  of  a  rt^lar 

^diery  useless  against  the  .  ite  flifihts  and  surprises 

of  men  who  knew   every  mo.  track,  and    who   gained 

inEarmation  of  the  enemy's  n..  enis  from  every  cottager, 
T«rror  was  added  by  Zumalacarregui  to  all  his  other  melhods 
for  demorali^ng  his  adversary.  In  the  exercise  of  teiMisaU 
he  repeatedly  murdered  all  his  prisoners  in  cold  blood,  and 
gave  to  the  war  so  savage  a  character  that  foreign  Govern- 
ments at  last  fell  compelled  to  urge  upon  the  belligerents 
some  regard  for  the  usages  of  the  civilised  world.  The 
appearance  of  Don  Carlos  himself  in  the  summer  of  18J4 
raised  still  higher  the  confidence  already  inspired  by  the 
victories  of  his  general.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  old  constitu- 
tionalist soldier.  Miiia,  who  had  won  so  great  a  name  in  these 
provinces  in  iSjj.  returned  after  long  exile  to  the  scene  of  his 
exploits.  Enfeebled  and  suffering,  he  was  no  longer  able  to 
place  himself  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  and  he  soon  sought  to 
he  relieved  from  a  hopeless  task.  His  successor,  the  War 
Minister  Valdes,  took  the  field  announcing  his  determination 
to  act  up. in  a  new  system,  and  to  operate  with  his  troops  in 
mas.s  in:^tcad  of  pursuing  the  enemy's  bands  with  detach- 
ments. The  result  of  this  change  of  tactics  was  a  defeat 
more  ruinous  and  complete  than  had  befallen  any  of  Valdas' 
predecessors.  He  with  dilTiculty  withdrew  the  remainder  of 
his  army  from  thu  insurgent  provinces;  and  the  Carlist  leader 
master  of  the  open  country  up  to  the  borders  of  CaMile,  ptw- 
pared  to  cross  the  Ebro  and  to  march  upon  Madrid.* 

campaign  with  ZuinalacaiTcgui,  J.  )).    Buiga,  AaalM,  li.  lU. 
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The  Ministers  of  Queen  Christina,  who  had  up  till  this 
time  professed  themselves  confident  in  their  power  to  deal 
with    the    insurrection,    could    now   no   longer 
conceal  the  real  state  of  affairs.     Valdes  himself      Francef^ 
declared  that  the  rebellion  could  not  be  subdued      "*»«»"<». 
without  foreign  aid;    and  after  prolonged  dis- 
cussion in  the  Cabinet  it  was  determined  to  appeal  to  France 
for  armed  assistance.    The  flight  of  Don  Carlos  from  England 
had  already  caused  an  additional  article  to  be  added  to  the 
Treaty  of  the  Quadruple  Alliance,  in  which  France  under- 
took so  to  watch  the  frontier  of  the  Pyrenees  that  no  rein- 
forcements or  munition  of  war  should  reach  the  Carlists  from 
that  side,  while  England  promised  to  supply  the  troops  of 
Queen  Christina  with  arms  and  stores,  and,  if  necessary,  to 
render  assistance  with  a  naval  force   (i8th  August,   1834). 
The  foreign  supplies  sent  to  the  Carlists  had  thus  been  cut 
off  both  by  land  and  sea;  but  more  active  assistance  seemed 
indispensable  if  Madrid  was  to  be  saved  from  falling  into  the 
enemy's  hands.    The  request  was  made  to  Louis  Philippe's 
Government  to  occupy  the  Basque  Provinces  with  a  corps  of 
twelve  thousand  men.     Reasons  of  weight  might  be  addressed 
to  the  French  Court  in  favour  of  direct  intervention.    The 
victory  of  Don  Carlos  would  place  upon  the  throne  of  Spain 
a  representative  of  all  those  reactionary  influences  throughout 
Europe  which  were  in  secret  or   in  open  hostility  to  the 
House  of  Orleans,  and  definitely  mark  the   failure  of  that 
policy  which  had  led  France  to  combine  with   England  in 
expelling  Don  Miguel  from  Portugal.     On  the  other  hand, 
the  experience  gained  from  earlier  military  enterprises  in 
Spain  might  well  deter  even  bolder  politicians  than  those 
about    Louis   Philippe  from   venturing  upon   a    task  whose 
ultimate  issues  no  man  could  confidently  forecast.     Napoleon 
had  wrecked  his  empire  in  the  struggle  beyond  the  Pyxenees 
not  less  than  in  the  march  to  Moscow  :  and  the  expedition  of 
1823,   though    free    from    military  difiiculties,  had    exposed 
France  to  the  humiUating  responsibility  for  every  brutal  act 
of  a  despotism  which,  in  the  very  moment  of  its  restoration, 
had  scorned  the  advice  of  its  restorers.    The  constitutional 
Government  which  invoked  French  assistance  might,  more- 
over, at  any  moment  give  place  to  a  democratic  faction  which 
already  harassed   it  within   the    Cortes,   and   which,  in  its 
alliance  with  the  populace    in    many  of   the   great    citieSi 
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for  demoralisin'       .■  '■' tiiin.  but  that  such  intervention  must  b* 
he  repealedly         ',-  "^p(  France  alone,  and  be  undertaken  by 
gave  to  the  W      ^.^("j,  peril.      This   answer  sufficed  for  Louis 
nients  at  la      V*^,"  ijinislers.    The  Spanish  Government  was 
some   rega'      f/' ^t,p*°^  °^  military  assistance  was  impossible. 
appeaxaac       #'5*''^  P"'''"^  opinion  of  France  would  condemn 
raised   sf       y^JV^ufidertaldng,      As  a  proof  of  goodwill,  per- 
/''V'rfn  1"  Queen   Christina   to   enrol   volunteers 
»i'7*'',f«j  "'"'   France.      Arms  were   supplied;    and 
nen   ultimately 
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-J   out   anew   not   only    in    the    Basque    Provinces   but 

jughout   the  north  of  Spain.     For  year  after  year  the 

.cnotonous    struggle    continued,    while    Cortes    succeeded 

Cortes  and  faction  supplanted  faction,  until  there  remained 

scarcely   an    officer   who   IiAd   not    lost   his  reputation  or   a 

politician  who  was  not  uselcas  and  discredited. 

The  Queen  Regent,  who  from  the  necessities  of  her 
utnation  had  for  awhile  been  the  representative  of  the 
popular  cause,  gradually  identified  herself  with 
the  interests  opposed  to  democratic  change;  tTonituuiioo of 
and  although  her  name  was  still  treated  with 
some  respect,  and  her  policy  was  habitually  attributed  to 
the  misleading  advice  of  courtiers,  her  real  position  was 
well  understood  at  Madrid,  and  her  own  resistance  ivas 
known  to  be  the  principal  obstacle  to  the  restoration  of 
the  Constitution  of  i8iz.  It  was  therefore  determined  to 
overcome  this  resistance  by  force ;  and  on  the  13th  of  August, 
1836,  a  regiment  of  the  garrison  of  Madrid,  won  over  by  the 
Exaltados,  marched  upon  the  palace  of  La  Granja,  invaded 
the  Queen's  apartments,  and  compelled  her  to  sign  an  edict 
restoring  the  Constitution  of  1812  until  the  Cortes  should 
establish  that  or  some  other.  Scenes  of  riot  and  murder 
followed  in  the  capital.  Men  of  moderate  opinions,  alarmed 
at  the  approach  of  anarchy,  prepared  lo  unite  with  Don 
Carlos.  King  Louis  Philippe,  who  had  just  consented  to 
strengthen    the    French    legion    bjr    the   addition    of   sonie 
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threatened  (o  thro*  Spain  into  anarchy,  or  to  n-store  the  ill- 
omened  constitution  of  i8ia.  But  above  aU,  the  attitude  of 
the  three  Easlern  Powers  bade  the  ruler  of  France  hesilitf 
t>efore  commilting  himseif  to  a  military  occupation  of  SpanifJi 
territory.  Their  sympathies  were  with  Don  Carlos,  and  the 
active  participation  of  France  in  the  quarrel  might  possiUv 
call  their  Opposing  forces  into  the  field  and  provoke  a  generJ 
war.  In  view  of  the  evident  dangers  arising  out  of  the 
proposed  intervention,  the  French  Government,  taking  its 
stand  on  thai  clause  of  the  Qnadniple  Treaty  which  pro\ided 
that  the  assistance  of  France  should  be  rendered  in  such 
manner  as  might  bo  agreed  upon  by  all  the  parties  to  the 
Treaty,  addressed  itself  to  Great  Britain,  inquiring  whether 
this  country  would  undertake  a  joint  responsibility  in  the 
enterprise  and  share  with  France  the  consequences  to  whli-h 
it  might  gi\e  birth.  Lord  Pahnerston  in  reply  declined  lo 
give  the  assurance  required.  He  staled  that  no  objection 
would  be  raised  by  the  British  Governcnent  to  the  entry  of 
French  troops  into  Spain,  but  that  such  intervention  must  be 
regarded  as  the  work  of  France  alone,  and  be  undertaken  by 
France  at  its  own  peril.  This  answer  sufficed  for  Louis 
Philippe  and  his  Ministers.  The  Spanish  Government  was 
informed  that  the  grant  of  military  assistance  was  impossible. 
and  that  the  entire  public  opinion  of  France  would  condemn 
so  dansorous  an  undertaking.  As  a  proof  of  goodwiJ],  per. 
mission  was  fii\en  to  Oiieeii  Christina  to  enrol  volunteers 
both  in  England  and  France.  Arms  were  supplied ;  and 
some  thousands  of  needy  or  adventurous  men  ultimately 
made  their  way  from  our  own  country  as  well  as  from  France, 
to  earn  under  ColoDcl  De  Lacy  Evans  and  other  leaders  a 
scanty  harvest  of  profit  or  renown. 

The  first  resuh  ol  the  rejection  of  the  Spanish  demand  for 
the  direct  intervention  of  France  was  the  downfall  of  the 

Minister  by  whom  this  demand  had  been  made. 
'■^^""^2""'    "'^    successor,   Toreno,   though    a    well-known 

patriot,  proved  imable  to  stem  the  tide  of 
revolution  th^it  was  brealiing  over  the  country.  City  after 
city  set  up  its  own  Junta,  and  acted  as  if  the  central  govern- 
ment had  ceased  to  exist.  Again  the  appeal  for  help  was 
made  to  Louis  PhiUippe,  and  now,  not  so  much  to  avert 
the  victory  of  Don  Carlos  as  to  save  Spain  from  anarchy  and 
from  the  constitution  of    iSiz.      Before    an    answer  could 
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arrive,  Toieno  in  his  turn  had  passed  away.  Mcndizahal, 
a  banker  who  had  been  entrusted  with  fiuaiicial  business 
at  London,  and  who  had  entered  into  friendly  relations  with 
Lord  Palmerston,  was  called  to  office,  as  a  politician  ac- 
ceptable to  the  democratic  party,  and  the  advocate  of  a  close 
connection  with  England  rather  than  with  France.  In  spite 
of  the  confident  professions  of  the  Minister,  and  in  spite 
of  some  assistance  actually  rendered  by  the  English  fleet, 
no  real  progress  was  made  in  subduing  the  Carlists,  or  in 
restoring  administrative  and  financial  order.  The  death 
of  Zumalacarregui,  who  was  forced  by  Don  Carlos  to  turn 
northwards  and  besiege  Bilbao  instead  of  marching  upon 
Madrid  immediately  after  his  victories,  had  checked  the 
progress  of  the  rebellion  at  a  critical  moment;  but  the 
Government,  distracted  and  bankrupt,  could  not  use  the 
opportunity  which  thus  offered  itself,  and  the  war  soon 
blazed  out  anew  not  only  in  the  Basque  Provinces  but 
throughout  the  north  of  Spain.  For  year  after  year  the 
monotonous  struggle  continued,  while  Cortes  succeeded 
Cortes  and  faction  supplanted  faction,  until  there  remained 
scarcely  an  officer  who  had  not  lost  his  reputation  or  a 
politician  who  was  not  useless  and  discredited. 

The  Queen  Regent,  who  from  the  necessities  of  her 
situation  had  for  awhile  been  the  representative  of  the 
popular  cause,  gradually  identified  herself  with 
the  interests  opposed  to  democratic  change;  Consmution of 
and  although  her  name  was  still  treated  with 
some  respect,  and  her  policy  was  habitually  attributed  to 
the  misleading  advice  of  courtiers,  her  real  position  was 
well  understood  at  Madrid,  and  her  own  resistance  was 
known  to  be  the  principal  obstacle  to  the  restoration  of 
the  Constitution  of  1812.  It  was  therefore  determined  to 
overcome  this  resistance  by  force ;  and  on  the  13th  of  August, 
1836,  a  regiment  of  the  garrison  of  Madrid,  won  over  by  the 
Exaltados,  marched  upon  the  palace  of  La  Granja,  invaded 
the  Queen's  apartments,  and  compelled  her  to  sign  an  edict 
restoring  the  Constitution  of  1812  until  the  Cortes  should 
establish  that  or  some  other.  Scenes  of  riot  and  murder 
followed  in  the  capital.  Men  of  moderate  opinions,  alarmed 
at  the  approach  of  anarchy,  prepared  to  unite  with  Don 
Carlos.  King  Louis  Philippe,  who  had  just  consented  to 
strengthen   the    French   legion    by   the   addition    of   some 
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distinction  remained  as  was  to  be  gath( 
war,  forced   back   the   adversary  step 
fire  and  sword  into  the  Basque  Provinc< 
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choice.  Her  popularity  had  vanished  away.  The  scandals 
of  her  private  life  gave  just  offence  to  the  nation, 
and  fatally  weakened  her  political  authority.  «"ncyj!i!lbiJ£i 
Forced  by  insurrection  to  bestow  office  on  Espar-  \^*  *'***' 
tero,  as  the  chief  of  the  Progressist  party,  she  *  ^ 
found  that  the  concessions  demanded  by  this  general  were  more 
than  she  could  grant,  and  in  preference  to  submitting  to  them 
she  resigned  the  Regency,  and  quitted  Spain  (Oct.,  1840). 
Espartero,  after  some  interval,  was  himself  appointed  Regent 
by  the  Cortes.  For  two  years  he  maintained  himself  in 
power,  then  in  his  turn  he  fell  before  the  combined  attack 
of  his  political  opponents  and  the  extreme  men  of  his  own 
party,  and  passed  into  exile.  There  remained  in  Spain  no 
single  person  qualified  to  fill  the  vacant  Regency,  and  in 
default  of  all  other  expedients  the  young  princess  Isabella, 
who  was  now  in  her  fourteenth  year,  was  declared  of  full  age, 
and  placed  on  the  throne  (Nov.,  1843).  Christina  returned  to 
Madrid.  After  some  rapid  changes  of  Ministry,  a  more 
durable  Government  was  formed  from  the  Moderado  par'y 
under  General  Narvaez ;  and  in  comparison  with  the  period 
that  had  just  ended,  the  first  few  years  of  the  new  reign 
were  years  of  recovery  and  order. 

The  withdrawal  of  Louis  Philippe  from  his  engagements 
after  the  capitulation  of  Maria  Christina  to  the  soldiery  at  La 
Granja  in  1836  had  diminished  the  confidence  placed  in  the 
King  by  the  British  Ministry ;  but  it  had  not  destroyed  the 
relations  of  friendship  existing  between  the  two  Governments. 
Far  more  serious  causes  of  difference  arose  out  of  the  course 
of  events  in  the  East,  and  the  extension  of  the  power  of 
Mehemet  Ali,  Viceroy  of  Egypt.  The  struggle 
between  Mehemet  and  his  sovereign,  long  fore-  MchemeiTIS 
seen,  broke  out  in  the  year  1832.  After  the  *?'*  '**«  ^wtm, 
establishment  of  the  Hellenic  Kingdom,  the 
island  of  Crete  had  been  given  to  Mehemet  in  return  for  his 
services  to  the  Ottoman  cause  by  land  and  sea.  This  con- 
cession, however,  was  far  from  satisfying  the  ambition  of  the 
Viceroy,  and  a  quarrel  with  Abdallah,  Pasha  of  Acre,  gave 
him  the  opportunity  of  throwing  an  army  into  Palestine 
without  directly  rebelling  against  his  sovereign  (Nov.,  183 1). 
Ibrahim,  in  command  of  his  father's  forces,  laid  siege  t6 
Acre ;  and  had  this  fortress  at  once  fallen,  it  would  probably 
have  been  allowed  by  the  Sultan  to  remain  in  its  conqueror's 
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hands  as  aa  addition  to  his  own  province,  since  the  Turkish 
army  was  not  ready  for  war,  and  it  was  no  uncommon  Ihing 
In  the  Ottoman  Empire  for  one  provincial  governor  to  possess 
himself  of  territory  at  the  expense  of  another.  So  obstinile, 
however,  was  the  defence  of  Acre  that  time  was  given  to  tha 
Porte  to  make  preparatinns  for  war;  and  in  the  spring 
of  183Z,  after  the  issue  of  a  proclamation  declaring  MehemE^ 
and  his  son  to  be  rebels,  a  Turkish  army  led  by  Hussein 
Fasha  entered  Syria. 

Ibrahim,  while  the  siege  of  Acre  was  proceedinj;,  had 
overrun  the  surrounding  country.  He  was  now  in  possession 
of  all  the  interior  of  Palestine,  and  the  tribes  of  Lebanon 
had  joined  him  in  the  expectation  ai  gaining  relief  from  the 
burdens  of  Turkish  misgovernment.  The  fall  of  Acre,  while 
the  reUeving  army  was  still  near  Antioch.  enabled  him  to 
throw  his  full  strength  against  iiis  opponent  in  the  valley  of 
the  Orontes.  It  was  the  intention  of  the  Turkish  general, 
whose  forces,  though  superior  in  number,  had  not  the 
European  training  of  Ibrahim's  regiments,  to  meet  the 
assault  of  the  Egyptians  in  an  entrenched  camp  near  Hama. 
The  commander  of  the  vanguard,  however,  pushed  forward 
beyond  this  puiut,  and  when  far  in  advance  of  the  mam  body 

of  the  army  was  suddenly  attacked  by  Ibrahim 
Ibraliim con-  gt  Homs.  Taken  at  a  moment  of  complete  dis- 
iuS^'hi'aia^      order,  the  Turks  were  put  to  the  rout.    Their 

overthrow  and  flight  so  alarmed  the  general-in- 
chief  that  he  determined  to  fall  back  upon  Aleppo,  leaving 
Antioch  and  all  the  valley  of  the  Orontes  to  the  enemy.  Aleppo 
was  reached,  but  the  governor,  won  over  by  Ibrahim,  closed 
Ihf  gates  of  the  city  against  the  famishing  army,  and  forced 
Hussein  to  continue  his  retreat  to  the  mountains  which  form 
the  barrier  between  Syria  and  Cilicia.  Here,  at  the  pass  of 
Beilau.  he  was  attacked  by  Ibrahim,  outmanicuvTed,  and 
forced  to  retreat  with  heavy  loss  (July  29).  The  pursuit  was 
continued  through  the  province  of  CiUcia.  Hussein's  army, 
now  completely  demoralised,  made  its  escape  to  the  centre  of 
Asia  Minor ;  the  Egyptian,  after  advancing  as  far  as  Mount 
Taurus  and  occupying  the  passes  in  this  range,  took  up  hia 
quarters  in  the  conquered  country  in  order  to  refresh  his 
army  and  to  await  reinforcements.  After  two  months'  halt 
he  renewed  his  march,  crossed  Mount  Taurus  and  occupied 
Konieh,  the  capital  of  this  district.    Here  ttic  last  and  decisive 
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blow  was  struck.    A  new  Torldsh  army,  led  by  Reschid  Pasha, : 
Ibrahim's  colleague  in  the  siege  of  Missolonghi,  ^  advanced, 
from  the  north.    Against  his  own  advice,  Reschid  was  com^ 
pelled  by  orders  from  Constantinople  to  risk  everything  in  an , 
engagement.    He  attacked  Ibrahim  at  Konieh  onthe2istof^ 
December,  and  was  completely  defeated.     Reschid  himself 
was  made  a  prisoner ;  his  army  dispersed ;  the  last  forces  of 
the  Sultan  were  exhausted,  and  the  road  to  the  Bosphorus  lay 
open  before  the  Egyptian  invader. 

In  this  extremity  the  Sultan  looked  around  for  help ;  nor 
were  offers  of  assistance  wanting.  The  Emperor  Nicholas 
had  since  the  Treaty  of  Adrianople  assumed  the 
part  of  the  magnanimous  friend ;  his  belief  was  '^jj*"^"  *'4 
that  the  Ottoman  Empire  might  by  judicious  SuUan. 
management  and  without  further  conquest  be 
brought  into  a  state  of  habitual  dependence  upon  Russia ; 
and  before  the  result  of  the  battle  of  Konieh  was  known 
General  Muravieff  had  arrived  at  Constantinople  bring^g  the 
offer  of  Russian  help  both  by  land  and  sea,  and  tendering  his 
own  personal  services  in  the  restoration  of  peace.  Mahmud 
had  to  some  extent  been  won  over  by  the  Czar's  politic  for- 
bearance in  the  execution  of  the  Treaty  of  Adrianople.  His 
hatred  of  Mehemet  Ali  was  a  consuming  passion ;  and  in 
spite  of  the  general  conviction  both  of  his  people  and  of  his 
advisers  that  no  possible  concession  to  a  rebellious  vassal 
could  be  so  fatal  as  the  protection  of  the  hereditary  enemy  of 
Islam,  he  was  disposed  to  accept  the  Russian  tender  of 
assistance.  As  a  preliminary,  Muravieff  was  sent  to  Alex- 
andria with  permission  to  cede  Acre  to  Mehemet  Ali,  if  in 
return  the  Viceroy  would  make  over  his  fleet  to  the  Sultan. 
These  were  conditions  on  which  no  reasonable  man  could 
have  expected  that  Mehemet  would  make  peace ;  and  the 
intention  of  the  Russian  Court  probably  was  that  Muravieff's 
mission  should  fail.  The  envoy  soon  returned  to  Constantino- 
ple announcing  that  his  terms  were  rejected.  Mahnmd  now  re» 
quested  that  Russian  ships  might  be  sent  to  the  Bosphorus,  and 
to  the  dismay  of  the  French  and  English  embassies  a  Russian 
squadron  appeared  before  the  capital.  Admiral  Roussin,  the 
French  ambassador,  addressed  a  protest  to  tlie  Sultan  and 
threatened  to  leave  Constantinople.  His  remonstrances  in- 
duced Mahmud  to  consent  to  some  more  serious  negotiation 
being  opened  with    Mehemet  Ali.     A    French    envoy,  wai 
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authorised  to  promise  the  Viceroy  the  gcnemorsliip  of  Tripob 
io  Syrift  AS  well  as  Acru ;  his  overtures,  however,  were  ■w.* 
more  acceptable  than  those  of  Muravieff.  and  Mehemet 
openly  declared  that  if  peace  were  oot  concluded  on  liis  omi 
terms  within  six  weeks,  he  should  order  Ibrahim,  who  had 
halted  at  Kutaya,  to  continue  his  march  on  the  Bogphoius. 
ThorouRhly  alarmed  at  this  threat,  and  believing  that  n« 
Turkish  force  could  keep  Ibrahim  out  of  the  capital,  Mahciind 
applied  to  Russia  for  more  ships  and  also  for  troops.  Again 
Admiral  Roussin  urged  upon  the  Sullan  that  if  Syria  could 
be  reconquered  only  by  Russian  forces  it  was  more  than  Uist 
to  the  Porte.  His  arguments  were  supported  by  the  IMvan, 
and  with  such  effect  that  a  French  diplomatist  was  scut  to 
Ibrahim  with  power  to  negotiate  for  peace  on  any  terms- 
Preliminaries  were  signed  at  Kiitaya  under  French  mediatton 
on  the  10th  of  April,  1833,  by  which  the  Suitu 
made  over  to  his  vassal  not  only  the  whole  of 
Syria  but  the  province  of  AdaD«  which  lies 
between  Mount  Taurus  and  the  Mediterranean. 
After  some  delay  these  Preliminaries  were  ratified  by 
Mahmud;  and  Ibrahim,  after  his  daz^hng  success  both  in 
war  and  in  diplomacy,  commenced  the  evacuation  of  nortliem 
Anatolia. 

For  the  moment  it  appeared  that  French  influence  had 
decisively  prevailed  at  Constantinople,  and  thai  the  troops  of 
the  Czar  had  been  summoned  from  Scbaslopol  only  to  be 
dismissed  with  the  ironical  compliments  of  those 
TtMty  of  tJri-  who  were  most  anxious  to  get  rid  of  them.  But 
July,  iSjj.  this   was    not   really   the   case.       Whether    the 

fluctuations  in  the  Sultan's  policy  had  been  due 
to  mere  fear  and  irresolution,  or  whether  they  had  to  some 
extent  proceeded  from  the  desire  to  play  olT  one  Power 
against  another.it  was  to  Russia,  not  France,  that  his  fliial 
confidence  was  given.  The  soldiers  of  the  Czar  were 
encamped  by  the  side  of  the  Turks  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  Bosphorus;  his  ships  lay  below  Constantinople.  Hcri; 
on  the  8th  of  July  a  Treaty  was  signed  at  the  palace  of 
Unkiar  SkelesEi,*  in  which  Russia  and  Turkey  entered  into  a 
defensive  aUiance  of  the  most  intimate  character,  each  Power 
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plecli;ing  itself  to  render  assistance  to  the  other,  not  only 
against  the  attack  of  an  external  enemy,  but  in  eveiy  event 
where  its  peace  and  security  might  be  endangered.  Russia 
undertook,  in  cases  where  its  support  should  be  required,  to 
provide  whatever  amount  of  troops  the  Sultan  should 
consider  necessary  both  by  sea  and  land,  the  Porte  being 
charged  with  no  part  of  the  expense  beyond  that  of  the 
provisioning  of  the  troops.  The  duration  of  the  Treaty  was 
fixed  in  the  first  instance  for  eight  years.  A  secret  article, 
which,  however,  was  soon  afterwards  published,  declared 
that,  in  order  to  diminish  the  burdens  of  the  Porte,  the  Czar 
would  not  deniand  the  material  help  to  which  the  Treaty 
entitled  him ;  while,  in  substitution  for  such  assistance,  the 
Porte  undertook,  when  Russia  should  be  at  war,  to  close  the 
Dardanelles  to  the  war-ships  of  all  nations. 

By  the  Treaty  of  Unkiar  Skelessi,  Russia  came  nearer 
than  it  has  at  any  time  before  or  since  to  that  complete 
ascendency  at  Constantinople  which  has  been  the  modem 
object  of  its  policy.  The  success  of  its  diplomatists  had  in 
fact  been  too  great ;  for,  if  the  abstract  right  of  the  Sultan 
to  choose  his  own  allies  had  not  yet  been  disputed  by  Europe 
at  large,  the  clause  in  the  Treaty  which  related  to  the 
Dardanelles  touched  the  interests  of  every  Power  which 
possessed  a  naval  station  in  the  Mediterranean.  By  the 
public  law  of  Europe  the  Black  Sea,  which  until 
the  eighteenth  century  was  encompassed  entirely  ^^-^tyl**** 
b3'  the  Sultan*s  territory,  formed  no  part  of  the 
open  waters  of  the  world,  but  a  Turkish  lake  to  which  access 
was  given  through  the  Dardanelles  only  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  Porte.  When,  in  the  eighteenth  centur>',  Russia  gained 
a  footing  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Euxine,  this  carried 
with  it  no  right  to  send  war-ships  through  the  straits  into  the 
Mediterranean,  nor  had  any  Power  at  war  with  Russia  the 
right  to  send  a  fleet  into  the  Black  Sea  otherwise  than  by  the 
Sultan's  consent.  The  Treaty  of  Unkiar  Skelessi,  in  making 
Turkey  the  ally  of  Russia  against  all  its  enemies,  converted 
the  entrance  to  the  Black  Sea  into  a  Russian  fortified  post, 
from  behind  which  Russia  could  freely  send  forth  its  ships  of 
"war  into  the  Mediterranean,  while  its  own  ports  and  arsenals 
remained  secure  against  attack.  England  and  France, 
■which  were  the  States  whose  interests  were  principally 
^.tfccted,    protested    against    the    Treaty,   and  stated    they 
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-reserved  to  themselves  tbe  right  ot  taking  such  actioD  in 
T^ard  tQ  it  as  occasion  might  demand.  Nor  did  the  oppo»- 
.tiOQ  rest  with  the  protests  of  diplomatists.  The  attention 
both  of  the  English  nation  and  of  its  Government  was  drawn 
far  more  than  hitherto  to  the  future  of  the  Ottoman  Empiie. 
Political  writers  exposed  with  unwearied  vigour,  and  not 
witliout  exaggeration,  the  designs  of  the  Court  of  St.  Peterv 
.burg  in  Asia  as  well  as  in  Europe;  and  to  this  time,  rather 
than  to  any  earlier  period,  belongs  the  first  growth  of  that 
strong  national  antagonism  to  Russia  which  found  its  satis- 
faction in  the  Crimean  War,  and  which  has  by  no  means  lo$t 
Its  power  at  the  preseTit  day. 

In  desiring  to  check  the  entension  of  Russia's  influence  in 
the  Levant,  Great  Britain  and  France  were  at  one.  Tbe 
tines  of  jiollcy,  however,  followed  by  these  two  States  were 

widely  divergent.  Great  Britain  sought  to  main- 
-V^l^aKW.      *^'"  "^^  Sultan's  power  in  its  integrity ;  FranM 

became  in  an  increasing  degree  the  patroo  and 
the  friend  of  Mehemet  .Ui.  Since  the  expedition  of  Xapoleoo 
to  Egypt  in  1798,  which  was  itself  the  execution  of  a  design 
formed  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XVL,  Eg>'pt  had  largely 
retained  its  hold  on  the  imagination  of  the  leading  classes  in 
France.  Its  monuments,  its  relics  of  a  mighty  past,  touched 
a  livelier  chord  among  French  men  of  letters  and  science 
than  India  has  at  any  time  found  among  ourselves;  and 
although  the  hope  of  national  conquest  vanished  with 
Napoleon's  overthrow,  Egypt  continued  to  afford  a  field  of 
enterprise  to  many  a  civil  and  military  adventurer.  Me- 
heinet's  army  and  navy  were  organised  by  French  officers; 
he  was  surrounded  by  French  agents  and  men  of  business; 
and  after  the  conquest  of  Algiers  had  brought  France  on  to 
the  southern  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  advantages  of  a 
close  pohlical  relation  with  Egypt  did  not  escape  the  notice 
of  statesmen  who  saw  in  GibraUar  and  Malta  the  most 
striking  eridences  of  English  maritime  power.  Moreover  the 
personal  fame  of  Mehemet  strongly  affected  French  opinion. 
His  brilliant  military  reforms,  his  vigorous  administration, 
and  his  specious  achie\  ements  in  finance  crealvJ  in  the 
niiiids  of  those  who  were  too  far  off  to  iin..w  the  eff'L-cts  of 
his  Ij-ranny  the  belief  that  at  (he  hand?  of  this  man  the  East 
might  yet  awaken  to  new  life.  Thus,  from  a  real  conviction 
of  the  superiority  of  Mehemet's  rule  ovei  that  of  the  House 
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of  Osman  no  less  than  from  considerations  of  purely  national 
policy,  the  French  Government,  without  any  public  or  official 
bond  of  onion,  gradually  became  the  acknowledged  sup- 
porters of  the  Egyptian  conqueror,  and  connected  his 
interests  with  their  own. 

Sultan  Mahmud  had  ratified  the  Preliminaries  of  Kutaya 
with  wrath  in  his  heart ;  and  from  this  time  all  his  energies 
were  bent  upon  the  creation  of  a  force  which  should  wrest 
back  the  lost  provinces  and  take  reveuge  upon 
his  rebellious  vassal.      As  eager  as  Mehemet    }J"{f''^ 
himself  to  reconstruct  his  form  of  government     Ibrahim, 
upon  the  models  of  the  West,  though  far  less 
capable  of  impressing  upon  his  work  the  stamp  of  a  single 
guiding  will,  thwarted  moreover  by  the  jealous  interference 
of  Russia  whenever  his  reforms  seemed  likely  to  produce  any 
important  result,  he  nevertheless  succeeded  in  introducing 
something  of  European  system  and  discipline  into  his  army 
under  the  guidance  of  foreign  soldiers,  among  whom  was  a 
man  then  little  known,  but  destined  long  afterwards  to  fill 
Europe  with  his  fame,  the  Prussian  staff-officer  Moltke.     On 
the  other  side   Mehemet  and  Ibrahim   knew   well  that   the 
peace  was  no  more  than  an  armed  truce,  and  that  what  had 
been   won  by  arms  could  only  be  maintained   by  constant 
readiness  to  meet  attack.     Under  pressure  of  this  military 
necessity,   Ibrahim  sacrificed  whatever  sources  of  strength 
were  open  to  him  in  the  hatred  borne  by  his  new  subjects 
to  the  Turkish  yoke,  and  in  their  hopes  of  relief  from  oppres- 
sion under  his  own  rule.      Welcomed  at  first  as  a  deliverer, 
he  soon  proved  a  heavier  task-master  than  any  who  had  gone 
before  him.       The  conscription    was    rigorously    enforced ; 
taxation  became    more  burdensome;    the    tribes    who  had 
enjoyed  a  wild  independence  in  the  mountains  were  disarmed 
and  reduced  to  the  level  of  their  fellow-subjects.    Thus  the 
•discontent  which  had  so  greatly  facilitated  the  conquest  of 
the  border-provinces  soon  turned  against  the  conqueror  him- 
self, and  one  uprising  after  another  shook   Ibrahim's  hold 
mipon   Mount  Lebanon  and  the  Syrian  desert.    The  Sultan 
^^watched  each  outbreak  against  his  adversary  with  grim  joy, 
x^mpatient  for  the  moment  when  the  re-organisation  of  his 
^3wn  forces  should  enable  him  to  ra-enter  the  field  and  to 
strike  an  overwhelming  blow. 

With  all  its  characteristics  of  superior  intelligence  in  the 


iixed   by   himself    tlie   whi'le   o 

ot  nionopolios  carried  on  by  the 
as   this   system,  which  was  intr 
quered  provinces,  filled  the  cofler 
to  the   Sullan,  whose  paramount 
ledged,  the  means  of  inflicting  a.  di 
series   of  commercial   treaties  wii 
granting  to  western  traders  a  fr 
Ottoman   Empire.     Resistance   to 
expose    Meheniet   to   the   hostility 
interest  of  Europe ;  submission  to  it 
a  great   part  of  that  revenue  on  i 
depended.     It  was  probably  with  tl 
than  from  any  more  obvious  motive, 
Suttan  concluded   a   new   commercL 
which  was  soon  followed  by  simila 
SUtes. 

The  import  of  the  Sultan's  comm< 

upon   Mehemet,   who   had    already 

himself  independent.     He  saw  that 

bade   Ibrahim   collect   his   forces  in 

Aleppo,  while  the  gener 

)n  the  upper  Euphrates 

.uccessfully    emplovn-' 


b,  June, 
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arrive,  Toieno  in  his  turn  had  passed  away.  Mendizahal, 
a  banlcer  who  had  been  entrusted  with  financial  business 
at  London,  and  who  had  entered  into  triendly  relations  with 
Lord  Palmerston,  was  called  to  office,  as  a  politician  ac- 
ceptable to  the  democratic  party,  and  the  advocate  of  a  close 
connection  with  England  rather  than  with  FVance.  In  spite 
of  the  confident  professions  of  the  Minister,  and  in  spite 
of  some  assistance  actually  rendered  by  the  English  fleet, 
no  real  progress  was  made  in  subduing  the  Carlists,  or  in 
restoring  administrative  and  financial  order.  The  death 
of  Zumalacarregui,  who  was  forced  by  Don  Carlos  to  turn 
northwards  and  besiege  Bilbao  instead  of  marching  upon 
Madrid  immediately  after  his  victories,  had  checked  the 
progress  of  the  rebellion  at  a  critical  moment;  but  the 
Government,  distracted  and  bankrupt,  could  not  use  the 
opportunity  which  thus  offered  itself,  and  the  war  soon 
blazed  out  anew  not  only  in  the  Basque  Provinces  but 
throughout  the  north  of  Spain.  For  year  after  year  the 
monotonous  struggle  continued,  while  Cortes  succeeded 
Cortes  and  faction  supplanted  faction,  until  there  remained 
scarcely  an  officer  who  had  not  lost  his  reputation  or  a 
politician  who  was  not  useless  and  discredited. 

The  Queen  Regent,  who  from  the  necessities  of  her 
situation  had  for  awhile  been  the  representative  of  the 
popular  cause,  gradually  identified  herself  with 
the  interests  opposed  to  democratic  change;  Constuuuonof 
and  although  her  name  was  still  treated  with 
some  respect,  and  her  policy  was  habitually  attributed  to 
the  misleading  advice  of  courtiers,  her  real  position  was 
well  understood  at  Madrid,  and  her  own  resistance  was 
known  to  be  the  principal  obstacle  to  the  restoration  of 
the  Constitution  of  1812.  It  was  therefore  determined  to 
overcome  this  resistance  by  force ;  and  on  the  13th  of  August, 
1836,  a  regiment  of  the  garrison  of  Madrid,  won  over  by  the 
Exaltados,  marched  upon  the  palace  of  La  Granja,  invaded 
the  Queen's  apartments,  and  compelled  her  to  sign  an  edict 
restoring  the  Constitution  of  1812  until  the  Cortes  should 
establish  that  or  some  other.  Scenes  of  riot  and  murder 
followed  in  the  capital.  Men  of  moderate  opinions,  alarmed 
at  the  approach  of  anarchy,  prepared  to  unite  with  Don 
Carlos.  King  Louis  Philippe,  who  had  just  consented  to 
strengthen   the    French   legion    by   the   addition    of  some 
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thousands  of  trained  soldiers,  now  broke  entirely  from  the 
Spanish  connection,  and  dismissed  his  Ministers  who  refused 
to  acquiesce  in  this  change  of  policy.  Meanv  hiie  the  Eastern 
Powers  and  all  rational  partizans  of  absolutism  besought 
Don  Carlos  to  give  those  assurances  which  would  satisfy 
the  wavering  mass  among  his  opponents,  ani  place  him 
on  the  throne  without  the  sacrifice  of  any  right  that  was 
worth  preserving.  It  seemed  as  if  the  opportunity  was  too 
clear  to  be  misunderstood ;  but  the  obstinacy  and  narrowness 
of  Don  Carlos  were  proof  against  every  call  of  fortune. 
Refusing  to  enter  into  any  sort  of  engagement,  he  rendered 
it  hnpossible  for  men  to  submit  to  him  who  were  not  willing 
to  accept  absolutism  pure  and  simple.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
majority  of  the  Cortes,  whose  eyes  were  now  opened  to  the 
dangers  around  them,  accepted  such  modifications  of  the 
Constitution  of  181 2  that  political  stability  again  appeared 
possible  (June,  1837).  The  danger  of  a  general  transference 
of  all  moderate  elements  in  the  State  to  the  side  of  Don 
Carlos  was  averted ;  and,  although  the  Carlist  armies  took  up 
the  offensive,  menaced  the  capital,  and  made  incursions  into 
every  part  of  Spain,  the  darkest  period  of  the  war  was  now 
over;  and  when,  after  undertaking  in  person  the  march  upon 
Madrid,  Don  Carlos  swerved  aside  and  ultimately  fell  back  in 
confusion  to  the  Ebro,  the  suppression  of  the  rebeUion 
became  a  certainty.  General  Espartero,  with  whom  such 
distinction  remained  as  was  to  be  gathered  in  this  miserable 
war,  forced  back  the  adversary  step  by  step,  and  carried 
fire  and  sword  into  the  Basque  Provinces,  employing  a  system 
of  devastation  which  alone  seemed  capable  of  exhausting  the 
endurance  of  the  people.  Reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  the 
Carlist  leaders  turned  their  arms  against  one  another.  The 
priests  excommunicated  the  generals,  and  the  generals  shot 

the  priests ;  and  finally,  on  the  14th  September, 
^ScpL^^xl'^"*     1839,  after  the  surrender  of  almost  all  his  troops 

to  Espartero,  Don  Carlos  crossed  the  French 
frontier,  and  the  conflict  which  during  six  years  had 
barbarised  and  disgraced  the  Spanish  nation,  reached  its 
close. 

The  triumph  of  Queen  Christina  over  her  rivals  was 
not  of  long  duration.  Confronted  by  a  strong  democratic 
party  both  in  the  Cortes  and  in  the  country,  she  endeavoured 
in    vain    to   govern  by  the    aid   of    Ministers  of   her    own 
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choice.  Her  popularity  had  vanished  away.  The  tcaodals 
ef  her  private  life  gave  just  ofience  to  the  nation, 
and  fatally  weakened  her  political  authority.  i'c^iiwS; 
Forced  by  insurrection  to  bestow  office  on  Espar-  ^•^»  ****" 
tero,  as  the  chief  of  the  Progressist  party,  she 
found  that  the  concessions  demanded  by  this  general  were  more 
than  she  could  grant,  and  in  preference  to  submitting  to  them 
she  resigned  the  Regency,  and  quitted  Spain  (Oct.,  1840). 
Espartero,  after  some  interval,  was  himself  appointed  Regent 
by  the  Cortes.  For  two  years  he  maintained  himself  in 
power,  then  in  his  turn  he  fell  before  the  combined  attack 
of  his  political  opponents  and  the  extreme  men  of  his  own 
party,  and  passed  into  exile.  There  remained  in  Spain  no 
single  person  qualiiied  to  fill  the  vacant  Regency,  and  in 
default  of  all  other  expedients  the  young  princess  Isabella, 
who  was  now  in  her  fourteenth  year,  was  declared  of  full  age, 
and  placed  on  the  throne  (Nov.,  1843).  Christina  returned  to 
Madrid.  After  some  rapid  changes  of  Ministry,  a  more 
durable  Government  was  formed  from  the  Moderado  par'y 
under  General  Narvaez ;  and  in  comparison  with  the  period 
that  had  just  ended,  the  first  few  years  of  the  new  reign 
were  years  of  recovery  and  order. 

The  withdrawal  of  Louis  Philippe  from  his  engagements 
after  the  capitulation  of  Maria  Christina  to  the  soldiery  at  La 
Granja  in  1836  had  diminished  the  confidence  placed  in  the 
King  by  the  British  Ministry ;  but  it  had  not  destroyed  the 
relations  of  friendship  existing  between  the  two  Governments. 
Far  more  serious  causes  of  difference  arose  out  of  the  course 
of  events  in  the  East,  and  the  extension  of  the  power  of 

Mehemet  Ali,  Viceroy  of  Egypt.    The  struggle  

between  Mehemet  and  his  sovereign,  long  fore-  MchemcT/Si 
seen,  broke  out  in  the  year  1832.  After  the  •?**  '**«  ^^^nf^ 
establishment  of  the  Hellenic  Kingdom,  the 
island  of  Crete  had  been  given  to  Mehemet  in  return  for  his 
services  to  the  Ottoman  cause  by  land  and  sea.  This  con- 
cession, however,  was  far  from  satisfying  the  ambition  of  the 
Viceroy,  and  a  quarrel  with  Abdallah,  Pasha  of  Acre,  gave 
him  the  opportunity  of  throwing  an  army  into  Palestine 
without  directly  rebelling  against  his  sovereign  (Nov.,  183 1). 
Ibrahim,  in  command  of  his  father's  forces,  laid  siege  to 
Acre ;  and  had  this  fortress  at  once  fallen,  it  would  probably 
have  been  allowed  by  the  Sultan  to  remain  in  its  conqueror^s 
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hands  as  an  addition  to  his  own  province,  since  the  Turkish 
army  was  not  ready  for  war,  and  it  was  no  uncommon  thing 
in  the  Ottoman  Empire  for  one  provincial  governor  to  possess 
himself  of  territory  at  the  expense  of  another.  So  obstinate, 
however,  was  the  defence  of  Acre  that  time  was  given  to  the 
Porte  to  make  preparations  for  war;  and  in  the  spring 
of  1832,  after  the  issue  of  a  proclamation  declaring  Mehemet 
and  his  son  to  be  rebels,  a  Turkish  army  led  by  Hussein 
Pasha  entered  Syria. 

Ibrahim,  while  the  siege  of  Acre  was  proceeding,  had 
overrun  the  surrounding  country.  He  was  now  in  possession 
of  all  the  interior  of  Palestine,  and  the  tribes  of  Lebanon 
had  joined  him  in  the  expectation  of  gaining  relief  from  the 
burdens  of  Turkish  misgovernment.  The  fall  of  Acre,  while 
the  relieving  army  was  stiU  near  Antioch,  enabled  him  to 
throw  his  full  strength  against  his  opponent  in  the  valley  of 
the  Orontes.  It  was  the  intention  of  the  Turkish  general, 
whose  forces,  though  superior  in  number,  had  not  the 
European  training  of  Ibrahim's  regiments,  to  meet  the 
assault  of  the  Egyptians  in  an  entrenched  camp  near  Hama. 
The  commander  of  the  vanguard,  however,  pushed  forward 
beyond  this  point,  and  when  far  in  advance  of  the  main  body 

of  the  army  was  suddenly  attacked  by  Ibrahim 
Ibrahim  COD-  at  Homs.  Taken  at  a  moment  of  complete  dis- 
AsSi^Mmorr"      Order,  the  Turks  were  put  to  the  rout.    Their 

overthrow  and  flight  so  alarmed  the  general-in- 
chief  that  he  determined  to  fall  back  upon  Aleppo,  leaving 
Antioch  and  all  the  valley  of  the  Orontes  to  the  enemy.  Aleppo 
was  reached,  but  the  governor,  won  over  by  Ibrahim,  closed 
the  gates  of  the  city  against  the  famishing  array,  and  forced 
Hussein  to  continue  his  retreat  to  the  mountains  which  form 
the  barrier  between  Syria  and  Cilicia.  Here,  at  the  pass  of 
Beilan,  he  was  attacked  by  Ibrahim,  outmanoeuvred,  and 
forced  to  retreat  with  heavy  loss  Quly  29).  The  pursuit  was 
continued  through  the  province  of  Cilicia.  Hussein's  army, 
now  completely  demoralised,  made  its  escape  to  the  centre  of 
Asia  Minor ;  the  Egyptian,  after  advancing  as  far  as  Mount 
Taurus  and  occupying  the  passes  in  this  range,  took  up  his 
quarters  in  the  conquered  country  in  order  to  refresh  his 
army  and  to  await  reinforcements.  After  two  months*  halt 
he  renewed  his  march,  crossed  Mount  Taurus  and  occupied 
Konieh,  the  capital  of  this  district.    Here  the  last  and  decisive 
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blow  was  struck.  A  new  Turkish  army,  led  by  Reschid  Pasha, 
Ibrahim's  colleague  in  the  siege  of  Missolonghi,  ^  advanced 
from  the  north.  Against  his  own  advice,  Reschid  was  com^ 
pelled  by  orders  from  Constantinople  to  risk  everything  in  an . 
engagement.  He  attacked  Ibrahim  at  Konieh  ontheaistofi 
December,  and  was  completely  defeated.  Reschid  himself 
was  made  a  prisoner ;  his  army  dispersed ;  the  last  forces  of 
the  Sultan  were  exhausted,  and  the  road  to  the  Bosphorus  lay 
open  before  the  Egyptian  invader. 

In  this  extremity  the  Sultan  looked  around  for  help ;  nor 
were  offers  of  assistance  wanting.  The  Emperor  Nicholas 
had  since  the  Treaty  of  Adrianople  assumed  the 
part  of  the  magnanimous  friend ;  his  belief  was  ^^*^*5"  *"* 
that  the  Ottoman  Empire  might  by  judicious  Suitan. 
management  and  without  further  conquest  be 
brought  into  a  state  of  habitual  dependence  upon  Russia ; 
and  before  the  result  of  the  battle  of  Konieh  was  known 
General  Muraviefif  had  arrived  at  Constantinople  bringing  the 
offer  of  Russian  help  both  by  land  and  sea,  and  tendering  his 
own  personal  services  in  the  restoration  of  peace.  Mahmud 
had  to  some  extent  been  won  over  by  the  Czar's  politic  for- 
bearance in  the  execution  of  the  Treaty  of  Adrianople.  His 
hatred  of  Mehemet  Ali  was  a  consuming  passion ;  and  in 
spite  of  the  general  conviction  both  of  his  people  and  of  his 
advisers  that  no  possible  concession  to  a  rebellious  vassal 
could  be  so  fatal  as  the  protection  of  the  hereditary  enemy  of 
Islam,  he  was  disposed  to  accept  the  Russian  tender  of 
assistance.  As  a  preliminary,  Muraviefif  was  sent  to  Alex- 
andria with  permission  to  cede  Acre  to  Mehemet  Ali,  if  in 
return  the  Viceroy  would  make  over  his  fleet  to  the  Sultan. 
These  were  conditions  on  which  no  reasonable  man  could 
have  expected  that  Mehemet  would  make  peace ;  and  the 
intention  of  the  Russian  Court  probably  was  that  Muravieff 's 
mission  should  fail.  The  envoy  soon  returned  to  Constantino^ 
pie  announcing  that  his  terms  were  rejected.  Mahmud  now  re* 
quested  that  Russian  ships  might  be  sent  to  the  Bosphorus,  and 
to  the  dismay  of  the  French  and  English  embassies  a  Russian 
squadron  appeared  before  the  capital.  Admiral  Roussin,  the 
French  ambassador,  addressed  a  protest  to  the  Sultan  and 
threatened  to  leave  Constantinople.  His  remonstrances  in- 
duped  Mahmud  to  consent  to  some  more  serious  negotiation 
being  opened  with    Mehemet  Ali.     A    French    envoy.  Wa* 
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aothorised  to  promise  th<(  Vieeroy  the  govenKntfnp  o£  TiqKiii 
is  Sjrria  as  well  as  Acre ;  his  overtures,  however,  weie  ooC 
mofe  acceptable  thas  those   of   Mnravieff,    and 


openly  declared  that  if  peace  were  Qot  concladed  oo  his  own 
terras  within  six  weeks,  he  shooki  order  Ibrahim,  who  had 
halted  at  Kutaya,  to  continue  his  mardi  on  the  Bospboni& 
Thoroog;hly  alarmed  at  this  threat,  and  belie\-ing  that  no 
Turkish  force  could  keep  Ibrahim  out  of  the  capital,  Mahmud. 
applied  to  Russia  for  more  ships  and  also  for  troops.  Again 
Admiral  Roussin  urged  upon  the  Sultan  that  if  Syria  could 
be  reeonquered  only  by  Russian  forces  it  was  more  than  lost 
to  the  Porte.  His  arguments  were  supported  by  the  Divan, 
and  with  such  effect  that  a  French  diplomatist  was  sent  to 
Ibrahim  with  power  to  negotiate  for  peace  on  any  terms. 
Preliminaries  were  signed  at  Kutaya  under  French  mediation 

on  the  loth  of  April,  1833,  by  which  the  Sultan 
J««5«*f  made  over  to  his  vassal  not  only  the  whole  of 

April,  il33.       Syria  but  the  province    of   Adana  which  lies 

between  Mount  Taurus  and  the  Mediterranean. 
After  some  delay  these  Preliminaries  were  ratified  by 
Mahmud;  and  Ibrahim,  after  his  dazzling  success  both  in 
war  and  in  diplomacy,  commenced  the  evacuation  of  northern 
Anatolia. 

For  the  moment  it  appeared  that  French  influence  had 
decisively  prevailed  at  Constantinople,  and  that  the  troops  of 
the  Czar  had  been  summoned  from  Sebastopol  only  to  be 

dismissed  with  the  ironical  compliments  of  those 
.T'^'y  ^  V"'  who  were  most  anxious  to  get  rid  of  them.  But 
jSy.  «83j.  this  was    not  really  the  case.      Whether    the 

fluctuations  in  the  Sultanas  policy  had  been  due 
to  mere  fear  and  irresolution,  or  whether  they  had  to  some 
extent  proceeded  from  the  desire  to  play  off  one  Power 
against  another,  it  was  to  Russia,  not  France,  that  his  final 
confidence  was  given.  The  soldiers  of  the  Czar  were 
encamped  by  the  side  of  the  Turks  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  Bosphorus;  his  ships  lay  below  Constantinople.  Hero 
on  the  8th  of  July  a  Treaty  was  signed  at  the  palace  of 
Unkiar  Skelessi,*  in  which  Russia  and  Turkey  entered  into  a 
defensive  alliance  of  the  most  intimate  character,  ea,ch  Power 

*  Ros^,  L  158.  Prokesch  too  Osten,  Rteiite  Schriften,  vji.  56.  Mehmed  Alt, 
P^  17.  HiUcbranil,  L  $'4  Metteruich,  v.  481.  B.  and  F.  State  Papen,  xx.  liji; 
xxiL  i4» 
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pledging  itself  to  render  assistance  to  the  other,  Bot  only 
against  the  attack  of  an  external  enemy,  hut  in  eveiy  event 
where  its  peace  and  security  might  he  endangered.  Russia 
undertook,  in  cases  where  its  support  should  he  required,  to 
provide  whatever  amount  of  troops  the  Sultan  should 
consider  necessary  both  by  sea  and  land,  the  Porte  being 
charged  with  no  part  of  the  expense  beyond  that  of  the 
provisioning  of  the  troops.  The  duration  of  the  Treaty  was 
fixed  in  the  first  instance  for  eight  years.  A  secret  article, 
which,  however,  was  soon  afterwards  published,  declared 
that,  in  order  to  diminish  the  burdens  of  the  Porte,  the  Czar 
would  not  demand  the  material  help  to  which  the  Treaty 
entitled  him ;  while,  in  substitution  for  such  assistance,  the 
Porte  undertook,  when  Russia  should  be  at  war,  to  close  the 
Dardanelles  to  the  war-ships  of  all  nations. 

By  the  Treaty  of  Unkiar  Skelessi,  Russia  came  nearer 
than  it  has  at  any  time  before  or  since  to  that  complete 
ascendency  at  Constantinople  which  has  been  the  modem 
object  of  its  policy.  The  success  of  its  diplomatists  had  in 
fact  been  too  great ;  for,  if  the  abstract  right  of  the  Sultan 
to  choose  his  own  allies  had  not  yet  been  disputed  by  Europe 
at  large,  the  clause  in  the  Treaty  which  related  to  the 
Dardanelles  touched  the  interests  of  every  Power  which 
possessed  a  naval  station  in  the  Mediterranean.  By  the 
public  law  of  Europe  the  Black  Sea,  which  until 
the  eighteenth  century  was  encompassed  entirely  ^  xrcjuy!^** 
b}'  the  Sultan's  territory,  formed  no  part  of  the 
open  waters  of  the  world,  but  a  Turkish  lake  to  which  access 
was  given  through  the  Dardanelles  only  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  Porte.  When,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  Russia  gained 
a  footing  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Euxine,  this  carried 
with  it  no  right  to  send  war-ships  through  the  straits  into  the 
Mediterranean,  nor  had  any  Power  at  war  with  Russia  the 
right  to  send  a  fleet  into  the  Black  Sea  otherwise  than  by  the 
Sultan's  consent.  The  Treaty  of  Unkiar  Skelessi,  in  making 
Turkey  the  ally  of  Russia  against  all  its  enemies,  converted 
the  entrance  to  the  Black  Sea  into  a  Russian  fortified  post, 
from  behind  which  Russia  could  freely  send  forth  its  ships  of 
war  into  the  Mediterranean,  while  its  own  ports  and  arsenals 
remained  secure  against  attack.  England  and  France, 
which  were  the  States  whose  interests  were  principally 
affected,    protested    against    the    Treaty,  and  stated    they 
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reserved  to  themselves  the  right  of  taking  such  action  in 
regard  to  it  as  occasion  might  demand.  Nor  did  the  opposi- 
.tion  rest  with  the  protests  of  diplomatists.  The  attention 
both  of  the  English  nation  and  of  its  Government  was  drawn 
far  more  than  hitherto  to  the  future  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
Political  writers  exposed  with  unwearied  vigour,  and  not 
without  exaggeration,  the  designs  of  the  Court  of  St.  Peters- 
burg in  Asia  as  well  as  in  Europe ;  and  to  this  time,  rather 
than  to  any  earlier  period,  belongs  the  first  growth  of  that 
strong  national  antagonism  to  Russia  which  found  its  satis- 
faction in  the  Crimean  War,  and  which  has  by  no  means  lost 
its  power  at  the  present  day. 

In  desiring  to  check  the  extension  of  Russians  influence  in 

the   Levant,  Great  Britain  and  France  were  at  one.     The 

lines  of  policy,  however,  followed  by  these  two  States  were 

widely  divergent.    Great  Britain  sought  to  main- 

lJch(emet*5ui  ^^^°  ^^  Sultan's  power  in  its  integrity ;  France 
became  in  an  increasing  degree  the  patron  and 
the  friend  of  Mehemet  Ali.  Since  the  expedition  of  Napoleon 
to  Egypt  in  1798,  which  was  itself  the  execution  of  a  design 
formed  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XVL,  Egypt  had  largely 
retained  its  hold  on  the  imagination  of  the  leading  classes  in 
France.  Its  monuments,  its  relics  of  a  mighty  past,  touched 
a  livelier  chord  among  French  men  of  letters  and  science 
than  India  has  at  any  time  found  among  ourselves ;  and 
although  the  hope  of  national  conquest  vanished  with 
Napoleon's  overthrow,  Egypt  continued  to  afford  a  field  of 
enterprise  to  many  a  civil  and  military  adventurer.  Me- 
hemet's  army  and  navy  were  organised  by  French  officers; 
he  was  surrounded  by  French  agents  and  men  of  business; 
and  after  the  conquest  of  Algiers  had  brought  France  on  to 
the  southern  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  advantages  of  a 
close  political  relation  with  Egypt  did  not  escape  the  notice 
of  statesmen  who  saw  in  Gibraltar  and  Malta  the  most 
striking  evidences  of  English  maritime  power.  Moreover  the 
personal  fame  of  Mehemet  strongly  affected  French  opinion. 
His  brilliant  military  reforms,  his  vigorous  administration, 
and  his  specious  achievements  in  finance  created  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  were  too  far  off  to  know  the  effects  of 
his  tyranny  the  belief  that  at  the  hands  of  this  man  the  East 
might  yet  awaken  to  new  life.  Thus,  from  a  real  conviction 
of  the  superiority  of  Mehemet's  rule  over  that  of  the  House 
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of  Osman  no  leds  than  from  considerations  of  purely  national 
policy,  the  French  Government,  without  any  public  or  official 
bond  of  union,  gradually  became  the  acknowledged  sup- 
porters of  the  Egyptian  conqueror,  and  connected  his 
interests  with  their  own. 

Sultan  Mahmud  had  ratified  the  Preliminaries  of  Kutaya 
with  wrath  in  his  heart ;  and  from  this  time  all  his  energies 
were  bent  upon  the  creation  of  a  force  which  should  wrest 
back  the  lost  provinces  and  take  revenge  upon 
his  rebellious  vassal.  As  eager  as  Mehemet  w'!f°^ 
himself  to  reconstruct  his  form  of  government  Ibrahim, 
upon  the  models  of  the  West,  though  far  less 
capable  of  impressing  upon  his  work  the  stamp  of  a  single 
guiding  will,  thwarted  moreover  by  the  jealous  interference 
of  Russia  whenever  his  reforms  seemed  likely  to  produce  any 
important  result,  he  nevertheless  succeeded  in  introducing 
something  of  European  system  and  discipline  into  his  army 
under  the  guidance  of  foreign  soldiers,  among  whom  was  a 
man  then  httle  known,  but  destined  long  afterwards  to  fill 
Europe  with  his  fame,  the  Prussian  staff-officer  Moltke.  On 
the  other  side  Mehemet  and  Ibrahim  knew  well  that  the 
peace  was  no  more  than  an  armed  truce,  and  that  what  had 
been  won  by  arms  could  only  be  maintained  by  constant 
readiness  to  meet  attack.  Under  pressure  of  this  military 
necessity,  Ibrahim  sacrificed  whatever  sources  of  strength 
were  open  to  him  in  the  hatred  borne  by  his  new  subjects 
to  the  Turkish  yoke,  and  in  their  hopes  of  relief  from  oppres- 
don  under  his  own  rule.  Welcomed  at  first  as  a  deliverer, 
he  soon  proved  a  heavier  task-master  than  any  who  had  gone 
before  him.  The  conscription  was  rigorously  enforced ; 
taxation  became  more  burdensome;  the  tribes  who  had 
enjoyed  a  wild  independence  in  the  mountains  were  disarmed 
and  reduced  to  the  level  of  their  fellow-subjects.  Thus  the 
discontent  which  had  so  greatly  facilitated  the  conquest  of 
the  border-provinces  soon  turned  against  the  conqueror  him- 
self, and  one  uprising  after  another  shook  Ibrahim's  hold 
upon  Mount  Lebanon  and  the  Syrian  desert.  The  Sultan 
watched  .each  outbreak  against  his  adversary  with  grim  joy, 
impatient  for  the  moment  when  the  re- organisation  of  his 
own  forces  should  enable  him  to  r&-enter  the  field  and  to 
strike  an  overwhelming  blow. 

With  all  its  characteristics  of  superior  intelligence  in  the 
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choice  of  means,  the  system  of  Mehemet  All  was  in  its  end 

that  of  the  genuine  Oriental  despot.  His  final 
oir*the  Leiant!    Object  was  to  convert  as  many  as  possible  of  his 

subjects  into  soldiers,  and  to  draw  into  his  treas- 
ury the  profits  of  the  labour  of  all  the  rest.  With  this  aim 
he  gradually  ousted  from  their  rights  of  proprietorship  the 
greater  part  of  the  land-owners  of  Egypt,  and  finally  proclaimed 
the  entire  soil  to  be  State-domain,  appropriating  at  prices 
fixed  by  himself  the  whole  of  its  produce.  The  natural 
commercial  intercourse  of  his  dominions  gave  place  to  a  system 
of  monopolies  carried  on  by  the  Government  itself.  Rapidly 
as  this  system,  which  was  introduced  into  the  newly-con- 
quered provinces,  filled  the  coffers  of  Mehemet  Ali,  it  offered 
to  the  Sultan,  whose  paramount  authority  was  still  acknow- 
ledged, the  means  of  infiicting  a  deadly  injury  upon  him  by  a 
series  of  commercial  treaties  with  the  European  Powers, 
granting  to  western  traders  a  free  market  throughout  the 
Ottoman  Empire.  Resistance  to  such  a  measure  would 
expose  Mehemet  to  the  hostility  of  the  whole  mercantile 
interest  of  Europe ;  submission  to  it  would  involve  the  loss  of 
a  great  part  of  that  revenue  on  which  his  military  power 
depended.  It  was  probably  with  this  result  in  view,  rather 
than  from  any  more  obvious  motive,  that  in  the  year  1838  the 
Sultan  concluded  a  new  commercial  Treaty  with  England, 
which  was  soon  followed  by  similar  agreements  with  other 
States. 

The  import  of  the  Sultan's  commercial  policy  was  not  lost 
upon  Mehemet,  who  had  already  determined  to  declare 
himself  independent.  He  saw  that  war  was  inevitable,  and 
bade   Ibrahim   collect  his  forces  in  the    neighbourhood    of 

Aleppo,  while  the  generals  of  the  Sultan  massed 
Campaign  of  on  the  upper  Euphrates  the  troops  that  had  been 
183^*  '       successfully    employed    in    subduing    the    wild 

tribes  of  Kurdistan.  The  storm  was  seen  to  be 
gathering,  and  the  representatives  of  foreign  Powers  urged  the 
Sultan,  but  in  vain,  to  refrain  from  an  enterprise  which  might 
shatter  his  empire.  Mahmud  was  now  a  dying  man.  Exhausted 
by  physical  excess  and  by  the  stress  and  passion  of  his 
long  reign,  he  bore  in  his  heart  the  same  unquenchable  hatreds 
as  of  old  ;  and  while  assuring  the  ambassadors  of  his  intention 
to  maintain  the  peace,  he  despatched  a  letter  to  his  com* 
mander-in- chief,  without  the  knowledge  of  any  single  person, 
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ordering  him  to  commence  hostilities.  The  Turkish  army 
crossed  the  frontier  on  the  23rd  of  May,  1839.  In  the  opera^ 
tions  which  followed,  the  advice  and  protests  of  Moltke  and 
the  other  European  officers  at  head-quarters  were  persistently 
disregarded.  The  Turks  were  outmanoeuvred  and  cut  off  from 
their  communications,  and  on  the  24th  of  June  the  onslaught 
of  Ibrahim  swept  them  from  their  position  at  Nissib 
in  utter  rout.  The  whole  of  their  artillery  and  stores  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  :  the  anny  dispersed.  Mahmud 
did  not  live  to  hear  of  the  catastrophe.  Six  days  after  the 
battle  of  Nissib  was  fought,  and  while  the  messenger  who 
bore  the  news  was  still  in  Anatolia,  he  expired,  leaving  the 
throne  to  his  son,  Abdul  Medjid,  a  youth  of  sixteen.  Scarcely 
had  the  new  Sultan  been  proclaimed  when  it  became  known 
that  the  Admiral,  Achmet  Fewzi,  who  had  been  instructed  to 
attack  the  Syrian  coast,  had  sailed  into  the  port  of  Alexandria, 
and  handed  over  the  Turkish  fleet  to  Mehemet  Ali  himself. 

The  very  suddenness  of  these  disasters,  which  left  the 
Ottoman  Empire  rulerless  and  without  defence  by  land  or 
sea,  contributed  ultimately  to  its  preservation, 
inasmuch  as  it  impelled  the  Powers  to  combined  Relations  of 
action,  which,  under  less  urgent  pressure,  would  MehemeL 
probably  not  have  been  attainable.  On  the 
announcement  of  the  exorbitant  conditions  of  peace  demanded 
by  Mehemet,  the  ambassadors  addressed  a  collective  note  to 
the  Divan,  requesting  that  no  answer  might  be  made  until 
the  Courts  had  arrived  at  some  common  resolution.  Soon 
afterwards  the  French  and  English  fleets  appeared  at  the 
Dardanelles,  nominally  to  protect  Constantinople  against  the 
attack  of  the  Viceroy,  in  reality  to  guard  against  any  sudden 
movement  on  the  part  of  Russia.  This  display  of  force  was, 
however,  not  necessary,  for  the  Czar,  in  spite  of  some  ex- 
pressions to  the  contrary,  had  already  convinced  himself  that 
it  was  impossible  to  act  upon  the  Treaty  of  Unkiar  Skelessi 
and  to  make  the  protectorate  of  Turkey  the  affair  of  Russia 
alone.  The  tone  which  had  been  taken  by  the  English  Go- 
vernment during  the  last  preceding  years  proved  that  any 
attempt  to  exercise  exclusive  power  at  Constantinople  would 
have  been  followed  by  war  with  Great  Britain,  in  which 
most,  if  not  all,  of  the  European  Powers  would  have  stood  on 
the  side  of  the  latter.  Abandoning  therefore  the  hope 
of  attaining  sole  control,  the  Russian  Government  addressed 
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ItMlf  to  the  task  of  widening  as  far  as  possible  the  existing 
divergence  between  England  and  France.  Nor  was  this 
dlfltcult.  The  Cabinet  of  the  Tuileries  desired  to  see  Mehemet 
Ali  issue  with  increased  strength  from  the  conflict,  or  even  to 
«Bf»bhsh  his  dynasty  at  Constantinople  in  place  of  the  HotMe 
efOsman.  Lord  Palmerston,  alwsys  jealous  and  su^idous 
ol  Louis  Philippe,  refused  to  believe  that  the  growth  of 
Russian  power  could  be  cl  by  dividing  the  Ottotnui 

Empire,  or  that  any  system  item  policy  could  be  safety 

based    on   the   personal   qii  of   a   ruler   now    past  his 

•eventieth  year.*     He  h?  iver  his  own  causes  of  dis- 

content with   Mehemet.  tsibility  of   establishing  U 

overland  route  to  India  e  vay  of  the  Euphrates  or  eH 

tile  Red  Sea  had  lately  uv  paging  the  attention  of  the 

English  Government,  and  net  bad  not  improved  bis 

position  by  raising  obstacle'  ler  line  of  passage.     It  inu 

partly  in  consequence  of  the  Hostility  of  Mehemet.  who  wit 
now  master  of  a  great  part  of  Arabia,  and  of  his  known 
devotion  to  French  interests,  that  the  port  of  Aden  in  the  Red 
Sea  was  at  this  time  occupied  by  England.  If,  while  Rus^ 
accepted  the  necesi>ity  of  combined  European  action  and  dre« 
nearer  to  its  rival,  France  persisted  in  maintaining  the  claiin 
of  the  Viceroy  to  extended  dominion,  the  exclusion  of  France 
from  the  European  concert  was  the  only  possible  result. 
There  was  no  doubt  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  remaining 
Powers.  Mellernich,  whether  from  genuine  pedantry,  or  in 
order  to  avoid  the  expression  of  those  fears  of  Russia  which 
really  governed  his  Eastern  policy,  repeated  his  threadbare 
platitudes  on  the  necessity  of  supporting  legitimate  dynasties 
against  rebels,  and  spoke  of  the  victor  of  Konieh  and  Nissib  as 
if  he  had  been  a  Spanish  constitutionalist  or  a  recalcitran 
German  professor.  The  Court  of  Berlin  followed  in  the  same 
general  course.  In  all  Europe  Mehemet  AH  had  not  a  single 
ally,  with  the  exception  of  the  Government  of  Louis  PhiUppe. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  was  of  little  avail  to  the 
Viceroy  that  his  army  stood  on  Turkish  soil  without  a  foe 
before  it,  and  that  the  Sultan's  fleet   lay  within  his  own 

•  Pilmemton  underHood  litll*  aboul  ihe  ml  condition  of  the  Oitomnn  Empirt, 
■ndthoutht  tlwl  with  ttn  ynii»o(  peace  il  tniglil  aglin  become  «  respecljiblt  Pon-et. 

or  *  u^lcti  trunk,  Jtnd  »  forth,  U  pure  and  uoiduiterateti  nonkeoM,'*  BiUw't 
falmenion,  U.  iff. 
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harbour  of  Alexandria.  The  intrignes  by  which  he  hoped 
to  snatch  a  hasty  peace  from  the  inexperience  of 
the  young  Sultan  failed,  and  he  learnt  in  October  9jS!t5nntho«t 
that  no  arrangement  which  he  might  make  with  'France-  J«»iy. 
the  Porte  without  the  concurrence  of  the  Powers 
would  be  recognised  as  valid.  In  the  meantime  Russia  was 
suggesting  to  the  English  Government  one  project  after 
another  for  joint  military  action  with  the  object  of  driving 
Mehemet  from  Syria  and  restoring  this  province  to  the  Porte ; 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  following  year  it  was  determined 
on  Mettemich*s  proposition  that  a  Conference  should  forth- 
with be  held  in  London  for  the  settlement  of  Eastern  affairs. 
The  irreconcilable  difference  between  the  intentions  of 
France  and  those  of  the  other  Powers  at  once  became  evident. 
France  proposed  that  all  Syria  and  Egypt  should  be  given  in 
hereditary  dominion  to  Mehemet  AH,  with  no  further  obliga- 
tion towards  the  Porte  than  the  payment  of  a  yearly  tribute. 
The  counter-proposal  of  England  was  that  Mehemet,  recognis* 
uig  the  Sultan*s  authority,  should  have  the  hereditary 
government  of  Egypt  alone,  that  he  should  entirely  withdraw 
from  all  Northern  Syria,  and  hold  Palestine  only  as  an 
ordinary  governor  appointed  by  the  Porte  for  his  lifetime. 
To  this  proposition  all  the  Powers  with  the  exception  of 
France  gave  their  assent.  Continued  negotiation  only  brought 
into  stronger  relief  the  obstinacy  of  Lord  Palmerston,  and 
proved  the  impossibility  of  attaining  complete  agreement. 
At  length,  when  it  had  been  discovered  that  the  French 
Cabinet  was  attempting  to  conduct  a  separate  mediation,  the 
Four  Powers,  without  going  through  the  form  of  asking  for 
French  sanction,  signed  on  the  15th  of  July  a  Treaty  with  the 
Sultan  pledging  themselves  to  enforce  upon  Mehemet  Ali  the 
terms  arranged.  The  Sultan  undertook  in  the  first  instance 
to  offer  Mehemet  Egypt  in  perpetuity  and  southern  Syria  for 
his  lifetime.  If  this  offer  was  not  accepted  within  ten  days* 
Egypt  alone  was  to  be  offered.  If  at  the  end  of  twenty  days 
Mehemet  still  remained  obstinate,  that  offer  in  its  turn  was  to 
be  withdrawn,  and  the  Sultan  and  the  Allies  were  to  take 
^uch  measures  as  the  interests  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  might 
x^equire.* 

*  Hertslet,  Map  of  Europe,  ii.  1008.  Rosen,  ii.  3.  Gutzot,  v.  x88.  Prokescih* 
CDsteo,  Mehmed  Ali»  p.  89.  Palmetston,  ii.  356.  Uille  brand,  iL  357.  Grevilto 
S^cmoirs,  and  part,  vol,  i.  997. 


rendered  him  a  peculiarly  dan^^erous 

crisis.  It  was  nol  the  w 
w«iLi.e^rii  Mehemet  Ali,  but  the  sh 
is^o.  *id  the  revived  League  ol 

hambled  it  in  1814,  that 
the  Minister  and  the  nation.     Syria  w 
was  for  the  recovery  of  the  frontier  c 
revenue  for  Waterloo.     New  regiment: 
fleet  strengthened,  and  the  long-delayed 
begun.   Thiers  himself  probably  looked  ft 
in  Italy,  anticipating  (hat  successfully  coi: 
III.  in  1859,  rather  than  to  an  attack  upt 
general  opinion  both  in  France  itself  and 
that,  if  war  should  brealc  out.  an  invasic 
inevitable.     The  prospect  of  this  invasion  1 
little  expected  the  spirit  of  the  German  pe< 
smaller   states,    and   in   the    Rhenish   pro 
which  for  twenty  years  had  shared  (be  f 
and  in  which  the  introduction  of  Prussia? 
been    decidedly    unpopular,    a    strong    n; 
carried  everything  before  it ;  and  the  year 
patriotic  minstrelsy  of  Germany  a  war-s> 
Rhenish  citizen,  not  less  famous  than  t 
1870. •     That  there  were  revolutionary  t 
throughout  Europe,  from  which  France  r 
war  have  gained  some  assistance,  the  events 
proved;  but  to  no  single  Government  ■■— 
war  have  been  fran^i.'  -  '  ■ 
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of  France  itself,  and  to  no  one  was  this  conviction  more 
habitually  present  than  to  King  Louis  Philippe.  Relying 
upon  his  influence  within  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  itself  a 
body  representing  the  wealth  and  the  caution  rather  than  the 
hot  spirit  of  France,  the  King  refused  to  read  at  the  opening 
of  the  session  in  October  the  speech  drawn  up  for  him  by 
Thiers,  and  accepted  the  consequent  resignation  of  the 
Ministry.  Guizot,  who  was  ambassador  in  London,  and  an 
advocate  for  submission  to  the  will  of  Europe,  was  called  to 
office,  and  succeeded  after  long  debate  in  gaining  a  vote  of 
confidence  from  the  Chamber.  Though  preparations  for 
war  continued,  a  policy  of  peace  was  now  assured.  Mehemet 
Ali  was  left  to  his  fate ;  and  the  stubborn  assurance  of  Lord 
Palmerston,  which  had  caused  so  much  annoyance  to  the 
English  Ministry  itself,  received  a  striking  justification  in  the 
face  of  all  Europe. 

The  operations  of  the  Allies  against  Mehemet  Ali  had 
now  begun.  While  Prussia  kept  guard  on  the  Rhine,  and 
Russia  undertook  to  protect  Constantinople  against  any 
forward  movement  of  Ibrahim,  an  Anglo- Austrian  naval 
squadron  combined  with  a  Turkish  land-force  in 
attacking  the  Syrian  coast-towns.  The  mountain-  pen^j^l^." 
tribes  of  the  interior  were  again  in  revolt.  Arms  'J>'''*'  y*?''~ 
were  supplied  to  them  by  the  Allies,  and  the 
insurrection  soon  spread  over  the  greater  part  of  Syria. 
Ibrahim  prepared  for  an  obstinate  defence,  but  his  dispositions 
were  frustrated  by  the  extension  of  the  area  of  conflict,  and 
he  was  unable  to  prevent  the  coast -towns  from  falling  one 
after  another  into  the  hands  of  the  Allies.  On  the  capture  of 
Acre  by  Sir  Charles  Napier  he  abandoned  all  hope  of  main- 
taining himself  any  longer  in  Syria,  and  made  his  way  with 
the  wreck  of  his  army  towards  the  Egj'ptian  frontier.  Napier 
had  already  arrived  before  Alexandria,  and  there  executed  a 
convention  with  the  Viceroy,  by  which  the  latter,  abandoning 
all  claim  upon  his  other  provinces,  and  undertaking  to  restore 
the  Turkish  fleet,  was  assured  of  the  hereditary  possession  of 
Egypt.  The  convention  was  one  which  the  En.i;lish  admiral 
had  no  authority  to  conclude,  but  it  contained  substaatially 
the  terms  which  the  Allies  intended  to  cnlorce;  and  after 
Mehemet  had  made  a  formal  act  of  submission  to  the  Sultan, 
the  hereditary  government  of  Egypt  was  conferred  upon 
himself  and  his  family  by  a  decree  published  by  the  Sultan 
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ftod  tanctloned  by  the  Powers,     Tbis  campromise  had  beeo 

proposed  by  the  French  Government  after  the 
""*  ITh''  ^''P'O'  of  ''is  twenty  days  named  in  the  Treaty  of 
■>4i-         '      July,  and  immediately  before  the  f»IJ  of  M.  Tliiers. 

but  Palmerston  would  not  then  listed  to  any 
danMDd  made  under  open  or  implied  threats  of  war.  Snc« 
tiiat  time  a  new  and  pacific  Ministry  had  come  ioto  office ;  it 
w«s  no  part  of  Patmerston's  policy  to  keep  alive  the  anlagonisni 
between  England  and  France  ;  and  he  readily  accepted  an 
airangement  which,  while  it  saved  France  from  witnessing 
the  total  destruction  of  an  ally,  left  £gypt  to  a  ruler  who. 
whatever  his  faults,  had  certainly  shown  a  greater  capacity 
for  government  than  any  Oriental  of  that  age.  It  remained 
for  the  Powers  to  place  npon  record  some  authoritatit'C 
statement  of  the  law  recoKnised  I  Europe  with  regard  to  the 
Bosphorus  and  Dardanelles.  R  iia  had  already  virttially 
consented  to  the  abrogation  of  the  I'reaty  of  Unklar  Skelessi. 
It  now  joined  with  all  the  other  Powers,  including  France,  in 
a  declaration  that  the  ancient  rule  of  the  Ottoman  Empire 
which  forbade  the  passage  of  these  straits  to  the  war-ships  of 

all  nations,  except  when  the  Porte  itself  should 
*fl!»I?'s'  ''^   ^'   ^^^-  *^^   accepted   by   Europe  at   large. 

Russia  tims  sunendered  its  chance  of  gaining  by 
any  separate  arrangement  with  Turkey  the  permanent  right 
of  sending  its  fleets  from  the  Black  Sea  into  the  Mediterranean, 
and  so  becoming  a  Mediterranean  Power.  On  the  other  band, 
Sebastopol  and  the  arsenals  of  the  Euxine  remained  safe 
against  the  attack  of  any  maritime  Power,  unless  Turltey 
itself  should  take  up  arms  against  the  Czar.  Having  regard 
to  the  great  superiority  of  England  over  Russia  at  sea,  and 
to  the  accessibility  and  importance  of  the  Euxine  coast 
towns,  i(  is  an  open  question  whether  the  removal  of  all 
international  restrictions  upon  the  passage  of  the  Bospborus 
and  Dardanelles  would  not  be  more  to  the  advantage  of 
England  than  of  its  rival.  This  opinion,  however,  had  not 
lieen  urged  before  the  Crimean  War,  nor  has  it  yet  been 
accepted  in  our  own  country. 

The  conclusion  of  the  struggle  of  1840  marked  with  great 

defmileness  the  real  position  which  the  Ottoman 
''°^?^ci'''"        Empire   was   henceforth    to    occupy   in   its    re. 

lations  to  the  western  world.  Rescued  by  Europe 
at  large  from  the  alternatives  of  destruction  at  the  tuod« 
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of  Ibrahim  or  complete  vassalage  under  Russia,  the  Porte 
entered  upon  the  condition  nominally  of  an  independent 
European  State,  really  of  a  State  existing  under  the  pro* 
tection  of  Europe,  and  responsible  to  Europe  as  well  for  its 
domestic  government  as  for  its  alliances  and  for  the  conduct 
of  its  foreign  policy.  The  necessity  of  conciliating  the  public 
opinion  of  the  West  was  well  understood  by  the  Turkish 
statesman  who  had  taken  the  leading  part  in  the  negotiations 
which  freed  the  Porte  from  dependence  upon  Russia.  Reschid 
Pasha,  the  younger,  Foreign  Minister  at  the  accession  of  the 
new  Sultan,  had  gained  in  an  unusual  degree  the  regard  and 
the  confidence  of  the  European  Ministers  with  whom,  as  a 
diplomatist,  he  had  been  brought  into  contact.  As  the  author 
of  a  wide  system  of  reforms,  it  was  his  ambition  so  to  purify 
and  renovate  the  internal  administration  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire  that  the  contrasts  which  it  presented  to  the  civilised 
order  of  the  West  should  gradually  disappear,  and  that 
Turkey  should  become  not  only  in  name  but  in  reality  a 
member  of  the  European  world.  Stimulated  no  doubt  by 
the  achievements  of  Mehemet  Ali,  and  anxious  to  win  over 
to  the  side  of  the  Porte  the  interest  which  Mehemet's  partial 
adoption  of  European  methods  and  ideas  had  excited  on  his 
behalf,  Reschid  in  his  scheme  of  reform  paid  an  ostentatious 
homage  to  the  principles  of  western  administra- 
tion and  law,  proclaiming  the  security  of  person  ^^'eicS  **' 
and  property,  prohibiting  the  irregular  infliction 
of  punishment,  recognising  the  civil  rights  of  Christians  and 
Jews,  and  transferring  the  collection  of  taxes  from  the  pro- 
vincial governors  to  the  officers  of  the  central  authority.  The 
friends  of  the  Ottoman  State,  less  experienced  then  than  now 
in  the  value  of  laws  made  in  a  society  where  there  exists  no 
power  that  can  enforce  them,  and  where  the  agents  of 
government  are  themselves  the  most  lawless  of  all  the  public 
enemies,  hailed  in  Reschid's  enlightened  legis^  tion  the 
opening  of  a  new  epoch  in  the  life  of  the  Christian  and 
Oriental  races  subject  to  the  Sultan.  But  the  fall  of  the 
Minister  before  a  palace-intrigue  soon  proved  on  how  slight  a 
foundation  these  hopes  were  built.  Like  other  Turkish 
reformers,  Reschid  had  entered  upon  a  hopeless  task ;  and 
the  name  of  the  man  who  was  once  honoured  as  the  re* 
generator  of  a  great  Empire  is  now  almost  forgotten. 
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The  characteristic  of  Continental  history  during  the  second 
quarter  of  this  century  is  the  sense  of  unrest.  The  long 
period  of  European  peace  which  began  in  1815  was  not  one 
of  internal  repose ;  the  very  absence  of  those  engrossing  and 
imperious  interests  which  belong  to  a  time  of  warfare  gave 
freer  play  to  the  feehngs  of  discontent  and  the  vague  longings 
tor  a  better  political  order  uhich  remained  behind  after  the 
convulsions  of  the  revolutionary  epoch  and  the  mitilarj'  rule 
of  Napoleon  had  passed  away.  During  thirty  years  of  peace 
the  breach  had  been  widening  between  those  Governments 
which  still  represented  the  system  of  1815,  and  the  peoples 
over  whom  they  ruled.  Ideas  of  liberty,  awakenings  of 
national  sense,  were  far  more  widely  diffused  in  Europe  than 
at  the  time  of  the  revolutionary  war.  The  seed  then  pre- 
maturely  forced  into  an  atmosphere  of  storm  and  reaction 
had  borne  its  fruit ;  other  growths,  fertilised  or  accelerated 
Dy  Western  Liberalism,  but  not  belonging  to  the  saixic  faniitv, 
were  springing  up  in  unexpected  strength,  and  in  rej:ions 
which  had  hitherto  lain  outside  the  movement  of  the  modern 
world.  New  forces  antagonistic  to  Government  had  come 
into  being,  penetrating  an  area  nnalTecled  by  the  constitutional 
(truggtei  of  the  Mediterranean   States,  or    by  the  weaker 
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political  efforts  of  Germany.  In  the  homes  of  the  I^agyar 
and  the  Slavic  subjects  of  Austria,  so  torpid  throughout  the 
agitation  of  an  earlier  time,  the  passion  of  nationality  was 
every  hour  gaining  new  might.  The  older  popular  causes, 
vanquished  for  the  moment  by  one  reaction  after  another, 
had  silently  established  a  far  stronger  hold  on  men's  minds. 
Working,  some  in  exile  and  conspiracy,  others  through  such 
form  of  political  literature  as  the  jealousy  of  Governments 
permitted,  the  leaders  of  the  democratic  movement  upon  the 
Continent  created  a  power  before  which  the  established  order 
at  length  succumbed.  They  bad  not  created,  nor  was  it 
possible  under  the  circumstances  that  they  should  create,  an 
order  which  was  capable  of  taking  its  place. 

Italy,  rather  than  France,  forms  the  central  figure  in  any 
retrospect  of  Europe  immediately  before  1848  in  which  the 
larger  forces  at  work  are  not  obscured  by  those 
for  the  moment  more  prominent.  The  failure  ^'^^'^'g  sf^*" 
of  the  insurrection  of  1831  had  left  Austria  more 
visibly  than  before  master  over  the  Italian  people  even  in 
those  provinces  in  which  Austria  was  not  nominally  sovereign. 
It  had  become  clear  that  no  effort  after  reform  could  be 
successful  either  in  the  Papal  States  or  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples  so  long  as  Austria  held  Lombardy  and  Venice.  The 
expulsion  of  the  foreigner  was  therefore  not  merely  the  task  of 
those  who  sought  to  give  the  Italian  race  its  separate  and 
independent  national  existence,  it  was  the  task  of  all  who 
would  extinguish  oppression  and  misgovernment  in  any  part 
of  the  Italian  peninsula.  Until  the  power  of  Austria  was 
broken,  it  was  vain  to  take  up  arms  against  the  tyranny 
of  the  Duke  of  Modena  or  any  other  contemptible  oppressor. 
Austria  itself  had  twice  taught  this  lesson ;  and  if  the  restora- 
tion of  Neapolitan  despotism  in  1821  could  be  justified  by  the 
disorderly  character  of  the  Government  then  suppressed,  the 
circumstances  attending  the  restoration  of  the  Pope's  authority 
in  183 1  had  extinguished  Austria's  claim  to  any  sort  of  moral 
respect;  for  Mettemich  himself  had  united  with  the  other 
European  Courts  in  declaring  the  necessity  for  reforms  in  the 
Papal  Government,  and  of  these  reforms,  though  a  single 
earnest  word  from  Austria  would  have  enforced  their  execution, 
not  one  had  been  carried  into  effect.  Gradually,  but  with 
increasing  force  as  each  unhappy  year  passed  by,  the  con. 
viction  gained  weight  among  all  men  of  serious  thought  that 
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Maziini,         moral   power,   the   i 
those  who  are  justl} 
?  of  Italian  independence  is  p^haj 

during  nearly  the  whole  of  his  mat 
eyes  of  all  Governments,  a  dreame 
Mazzini  was  a  prophet  or  an  evang« 
influence  led  to  devote  themselves 
country's  regeneration.      No    firm* 
interestedness,  ever  anijiiated  the 
if  in  Mazzini  there  was  also  sometl 
the  fanatic,  the  force  with  which  h 
conditions  of  Italian  revival— the  ex 
and  the  establishment  of  a  single 
proves  him  to  have  been  a  thinker  of  i 
Laying  the  foundation  of  his  creed  d 
of  man,  and  constructing  upon  this  ba 
but  of  duties,  he  invested  the  politica 
diateness,  the  sanctity,  and  the  beaui 
him,  to  live,  to  think,  to  hope,  was  tc 
for  Italy ;  and  the  Italy  of  his  ideal  v/s 
every  member  of  the  race,  purged  of 
superstition  which  had  degraded    tl 
indebted  to  itself  alone  for  its  inde 
dated  by  the  reign  of  equal  law.    1 
Mazzini  adhered  to  his  own  great  r>^^ 
and   his  imDatJ«»-- 
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Widely  separated  from  the  school  of  Mazzini  in  temper 
and  intention  was  the  group  of  politicians  and  military  men, 
belonging  mostly  to  Piedmont,  who  looked  to  the  sovereign 
and  the  army  of  this  State  as  the  one  hope  of 
Italy  in  its  struggle  against  foreign  rule.  The  SSmont. 
House  of  Savoy,  though  foreign  in  its  origin, 
was,  and  had  been  for  centuries,  a  really  national  d>niasty. 
It  was,  moreover,  by  interest  and  traditional  policy,  the  rival 
rather  than  the  friend  of  Austria  in  Northern  Italy.  If  the 
fear  of  revolution  had  at  times  brought  the  Court  of  Turin 
into  close  alliance  with  Vienna,  the  connection  had  but 
thinly  veiled  the  lasting  antagonism  of  two  States  which,  as 
neighbours,  had  habitually  sought  expansion  each  at  the 
other's  cost.  Lombardy,  according  to  the  expression  of  an 
older  time,  was  the  artichoke  which  the  Kings  of  Piedmont 
were  destined  to  devour  leaf  by  leaf.  Austria,  on  the  other 
hand,  sought  extension  towards  the  Alps :  it  had  in  1799 
clearly  shown  its  intention  of  excluding  the  House  of  Savoy 
altogether  from  the  Italian  mainland  ;  and  the  remembrance 
of  this  epoch  had  led  the  restored  dynasty  in  1815  to  resist 
the  plans  of  Mettemich  for  establishing  a  league  of  all  the 
princes  of  Italy  under  Austria's  protection.  The  sovereign, 
moreover,  who  after  the  failure  of  the  constitutional  move- 
ment of  1821  had  mounted  the  throne  surrounded  by 
Austrian  bayonets,  was  no  longer  alive.  Charles  Albert  of 
Carignano,  who  had  at  that  time  played  so  ambiguous  a  part, 
and  whom  Mettemich  had  subsequently  endeavoured  to  ex- 
clude from  the  succession,  was  on  the  throne.  He  had  made 
his  peace  with  absolutism  by  fighting  in  Spain  against  the 
Cortes  in  1823  ;  and  since  his  accession  to  the  throne  he  had 
rigorously  suppressed  the  agitation  of  Mazzini's  partizans 
within  his  own  dominions.  But  in  spite  of  strong  clerical 
and  reactionary  influences  around  him,  he  had  lately  shown 
an  independence  of  spirit  in  his  dealings  with  Austria  which 
raised  him  in  the  estimation  of  his  subjects ;  and  it  was 
beUeved  that  his  opinions  had  been  deeply  affected  by  the 
predominance  which  the  idea  of  national  independence  was 
now  gaining  over  that  of  merely  democratic  change.  If  the 
earlier  career  of  Charles  Albert  himself  cast  some  doubt 
upon  his  personal  sincerity,  and  much  more  upon  his  con- 
stancy of  purpose,  there  was  at  least  in  Piedmont  an  army 
thoroughly  national  in  its  sentiment,  and  capable  of  takiD|^ 
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the  lead  whenever  the  opportunity  should  arise  for  uniting 
Itaiy  against  the  forci^er.  la  no  other  Italian  State  was 
there  ao  eHecti^'e  military  forc«,  or  one  so  liitle  adulterated 
with  foreign  elements. 

A  third  current  of  opinion  in  these  years  of  hope  and  of 
illusion  was  that  represented  in  the  writings  of  Gioherti.  llie 
depicter  of  a  new  and  glorious  Italy,  regenerated  not  by 

philosophic  republicanism  or  the  sword  of  a  tern- 
'^Ktlcl  '*"      poral  monarch,  but  by  the  moral   force  of  s 

reformed  and  reforming  Papacy.  The  concep- 
tion of  the  Catholic  Church  as  a  great  Liberal  power,  strange 
and  fantastic  as  it  now  appears,  was  no  dream  of  an  isolated 
Italian  enthusiast  ;  it  was  an  idea  which,  after  the  French 
Revolution  of  1830,  and  the  establishment  of  a  government 
at  once  anti-clerical  and  ant i- democratic,  powerfully  infln- 
enced  some  of  the  best  minds  in  France,  and  found  in  Mon- 
talembert  and  Lamennais  exponents  who  commanded  the 
ear  of  Europe.  If  the  corruption  of  the  Papacy  had  been 
at  once  the  spiritual  and  the  political  death  of  Italy,  its  reno- 
vation in  punlv  and  in  strength  would  be  also  the  rcsurrec. 
tion  of  the  Italian  people.  Other  lands  had  sought,  and 
sought  in  vain,  to  work  out  their  probleuis  under  the  guidance 
of  leaders  antagonistic  to  the  Church,  and  of  popular  doc. 
Irines  di^'orced  from  religious  faith.  To  Itaiy  belonged  the 
prerogative  of  spiritual  power.  By  this  power,  aroused  from 
the  torpor  of  ages,  and  speaking,  as  it  had  once  spoken,  to 
the  very  conscience  of  mankind,  the  gates  of  a  glorious 
future  would  be  thrown  open.  Conspirators  might  fret,  and 
politicians  scheme,  but  the  day  on  which  the  new  life  of 
Italy  would  begin  would  be  that  day  when  the  head  of 
the  Church,  taking  his  place  as  chief  of  a  federation  of 
Italian  States,  should  raise  the  banner  of  freedom  and 
national  right,  and  princes  and  people  alike  should  follow 
the  all -in  spiring  voice. 

A  monk,  ignorant  of  everything  but  cloister  lore,  be- 
nighted, tyrannical,  the  companion  in  his  private  hfe  of 
a  few  jolly  priests  and  a  gossiping  barber,  was  not  aa  alluring 

emblem  of  the  Church  of  the  future.  But  in 
gK'jono'  1846  Pope  Gregory  XVI,,  who  for  the  last  five 
JuM,  1146,      years    had    been    engaged    in    one    incessant 

struggle  agaiust  insurfieDts,  conspirators,  and 
refomerB,  and  whose  prisons  were  crowded  with  the  best  of 
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his  subjects,  passed  away.*  His  successor,  Mastai  Ferretti» 
Bishop  of  Imola,  was  elected  under  the  title  ot  Pius  IX., 
alter  the  candidate  favoured  by  Austria  had  failed  to  secure 
the  requisite  number  of  votes  (June  17).  The  choice  of  this 
kindly  and  popular  prelate  was  to  some  extent  a  tribute 
to  Italian  feeling;  and  for  the  next  eighteen  months  it 
appeared  as  it  Gioberti  had  really  divined  the  secret  of  the 
age.  The  first  act  of  the  new  Pope  was  the  publication  of  a 
universal  amnesty  for  political  offences.  The  prison  doors 
throughout  his  dominions  were  thrown  open,  and  men  who 
had  been  sentenced  to  confinement  for  life  returned  in 
exultation  to  their  homes.  The  act  created  a  profound 
impression  throughout  Italy,  and  each  good-humoured  utter- 
ance of  Pius  confirmed  the  belief  that  great  changes  were  at 
hand.  A  wild  enthusiasm  seized  upon  Rome.  The  popula- 
tion abandoned  itself  to  festivals  in  honour  of  the  Pontiff 
and  of  the  approaching  restoration  of  Roman  liberty. 
Little  was  done;  not  much  was  actually  promised;  every- 
thing was  believed.  The  principle  of  representative  govern- 
ment was  discerned  in  the  new  Council  of  State 
now  placed  by  the  side  of  the  College  of  Cardinals ;    Reforms  ejc- 

"^  .  .  ,     .  ,  peeled  from 

a  more  senous  concession  was  made  to  popular    pius. 
feeling  in  the  permission  given  to  the  citizens  of 
Rome,  and  afterwards  to  those  of  the  provinces,  to  enrol 
themselves  in  a  civic  guard.     But  the  climax  of  excitement 
was  reached  when,  in  answer  to  a  threatening  movement  of 
Austria,  occasioned    by  the  growing    agitation    throughout 
Central  Italy,  the  Papal  Court  protested  against  the  action  of 
its  late  protector.     By  the  Treaties  of  Vienna  Austria  had 
gained  the  right  to  garrison  the  citadel  of  Ferrara,  though 
this  town  lay  within  the   Ecclesiastical  States.     Placing  a 
new  interpretation  on  the  expression  used  in  the  Treaties, 
the    Austrian    Government  occupied  the  town  of    Ferrara 
itself  (June   17th,    1847).      The  movement  was    universally 
understood  to  be  the  preliminary  to  a  new  occu- 
pation of  the  Papal  States,  like  that  of  1831 ;    ^'""'^^y/""'' 
and  the  protests  of  the  Pope  against  the  viola- 
tion of  his  territory  gave  to  the  controversy  a  European 
importance.    The  English  and   French  fleets    appeared  at 
Naples ;  the  King  of  Sardinia  openly  announced  his  intention 
to  take  the  field  against  Austria  if  war  should  break  out. 

*  Farini,  L  153.    Azeglio,  Corresp,  Politique,  p.  34 ;  Casi  di  Romagna,  p.  ^ 
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By  the  efforts  ai  neutral  Powers  a  compromise  on  the  occupa- 
tioQ  of  Ferrara  was  at  length  arranged ;  but  the  passioM 
which  had  been  excited  were  not  appeased,  and  the  Pop« 
remained  in  popular  ima^natioo  the  champioa  of  ItalUn 
independence  against  Austria,  as  well  as  the  apcatle  of  cnn- 
Etitutional  Government  and  the  rights  of  the  people. 

In  the  meantime  (he  agitation  begun  in  Rome  was  spre&d- 
blg  tbrongh  the  north  and  the  south  of  the  peniosiiU,  and 
beyond  the  Siciliai  itraits.  The  centenary  of 
RmiutioB  the  expulsion  of  tlie  Austrians  from  Genoa  in 
Jim.,  i»4S.  December,  1 746,  was  celebrated  throughout 
central  Italy  with  popular  demonstrations  which 
gave  Austria  warning  of  the  storm  about  to  burst  upon  it.  la 
the  south,  however,  impatience  under  domestic  tyranny  was  a 
far  more  powerrul  force  than  the  distant  hope  of  national 
independence.  Sicily  had  never  forgotten  tfie  separate  rights 
which  it  had  once  enjoyed,  and  the  coaslitution  given  to  it 
under  the  auspices  of  Enjjlaiid  in  i,St=.  Comnr.i nidations 
passed  between  the  Sicilian  leaders  and  the  opponents  of  the 
Bourbon  Government  on  the  mainland,  and  in  the  autumn  of 
1847  simultaneous  risings  took  place  ia  Calabria  and  at 
Messina.  These  were  repressed  without  difficulty;  but  the 
fire  smouldered  far  and  wide,  and  on  the  ijth  of  January, 
1848,  the  population  of  Palermo  rose  in  revolt.  For  fourteen 
days  the  conflict  between  the  people  and  the  Neapolitan 
troops  continued.  The  city  was  bombarded,  but  in  the  end 
the  people  were  victorious,  and  a  provisional  government  was 
formed  by  the  leaders  of  the  insurrection.  One  Sicilian  town 
after  another  followed  the  example  of  the  capital,  and  ex- 
pelled its  Neapolitan  garrison.  Threatened  by  revolution  in 
Naples  itself.  King  Ferdinand  II.,  grandson  of  the  despot  of 
1S21,  now  imitated  the  policy  of  his  predecessor,  and  pro- 
claimed a  constitution.  A  Liberal  Ministry  was  formed,  but 
no  word  was  said  as  to  the  autonomy  claimed  by  SicUy,  and 
promised,  as  it  would  seem,  by  the  leaders  of  the  popular 
party  00  the  mainland.  After  the  first  excitement  of  success 
was  past,  it  became  clear  that  the  Sicilians  were  as  widely  at 
variance  with  the  newly-lormed  Government  at.  Naples  aa 
with  that  which  they  had  overthrown. 

The  insurrection  of  Palermo  gave  a  new  stimulus  and 
Imparted  more  ot  revolutionary  colour  to  the  popular  move- 
ment throughout  Italy,    Constitutions  were  granted  in  Pied 
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mont  and  Tuscany.  In  the  Austrian  provinces  national 
exasperation  against  the  rule  of  the  foreigner  grew  daily  more 
menacing.  Radetzlcy,  the  Austrian  Commander- 
in-chief,  had  long  foreseen  the  impending  struggle,  AJfiSiTti^y. 
and  had  endeavoured,  hut  not  with  complete 
success,  to  impress  his  own  views  upon  the  imperial  Govern- 
ment. Verona  had  been  made  the  centre  of  a  great  system 
of  fortifications,  and  the  strength  of  the  army  under  Radetzky's 
command  had  been  considerably  increased,  but  it  was  not 
until  the  eleventh  hour  that  Metternich  abandoned  the  hope 
of  tiding  over  difficulties  by  his  old  system  of  police  and  spies, 
and  permitted  the  establishment  of  undisguised  military  rule. 
In  order  to  injure  the  finances  of  Austria,  a  general  resolu- 
tion had  been  made  by  the  patriotic  societies  of  Upper  Italy 
to  abstain  from  the  use  of  tobacco,  from  which  the  Govern- 
ment drew  a  large  part  of  its  revenue.  On  the  first  Sunday  in 
1348  Austrian  officers,  smoking  in  the  streets  of  Milan,  were 
attacked  by  the  people.  The  troops  were  called  to  arms :  a 
conflict  took  place,  and  enough  blood  was  shed  to  give  to  the 
tumult  the  importance  of  an  actual  revolt.  In  Padua  and 
elsewhere  similar  outbreaks  followed.  Radetzky  issued  a 
general  order  to  his  troops,  declaring  that  the  Emperor  was 
determined  to  defend  his  Italian  dominion  whether  against 
an  external  or  domestic  foe.  Martial  law  was  proclaimed  ; 
and  for  a  moment,  although  Piedmont  gave  signs  of  throwing 
itself  into  the  Italian  movement,  the  awe  ot  Austria's  military 
power  hushed  the  rising  tempest.  A  few  weeks  more  revealed 
to  an  astonished  world  the  secret  that  the  Austrian  State,  so 
great  and  so  formidable  in  the  eyes  of  friend  and  foe,  was 
itself  on  the  verge  of  dissolution. 

It  was  to  the  absence  of  all  stirring  public  life,  not  to  any 
real  assimilative  power  or  any  high  intelligence  in  administra- 
tion, that  the  House  of  Hapsburg  owed,  during 
the  eighteenth  century,  the  continued  union  of        Austria. 
that  motley  of  nations  or  races  which  successive 
conquests,   marriages,   and  treaties  had   brought   under  its 
dominion.    The  violence  of  the  attack  made  by  the  Emperor 
Joseph    upon    all    provincial    rights    first    re- awakened    the 
slumbering  spirit  of  Hungary;    but  the  national  movement 
of  that  time,  which  excited  such  strong  hopes  and  alarms^ 
had   been   succeeded   by   a  long   period   of  stagnation,  and 
during  the   Napoleonic   wars  the    repression  of  everything 
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th&t  appealed  to  any  dislinctively  national  spirit  had  be 
come  more  avowedly  than  before  the  settled  principle  ol  tb« 
Austrian  Court.  In  1S13  (he  Hungarian  Diet  had  i«£tsted 
the  financial  measures  ol  the  Government.  The 
Hwi>?-  consequence  was  that,  in  spite  of  the  law  re- 
quiring its  convocation  every  three  years,  the 
Diet  was  not  again  summoned  till  1S25.  During  the  inier- 
mediate  period,  the  Emperor  raised  taiies  and  levies  by  edict 
alone.  Deprived  of  its  constitntional  repieseutatioo,  the 
Hangarian  nobility  purfued  its  oppositijn  to  the  encroach- 
meats  of  the  Crou'ii  in  the  Sessions  of  each  county.  At  these 
assemblies,  to  ^hich  there  existed  no  parallel  in  the  western 
and  more  advanced  States  of  the  Continent,  each  resident 
land-owner  who  belonged  to  the  very  numerous  caste  ol  the 
noblesse  was  entitled  to  speak  and  to  vote.  Retaining;,  in 
addition  to  the  right  of  free  discussion  and  petition,  the 
appointment  of  local  officials,  as  well  as  a  considerable 
share  in  the  actual  administration,  the  Hungarian  county- 
assemblies,  handing  down  a  spirit  of  rough  independence 
from  an  immemorial  past,  were  probably  the  hardiest  relic  of 
self-govern  me  III  existing  in  any  of  the  great  monarchical 
States  of  Europe.  Ignorant,  olten  uncouth  in  their  habits, 
oppressive  to  their  peasantry,  and  dominated  by  the  spirit 
of  race  and  caste,  the  mass  of  the  Magyar  nobility  had 
indeed  proved  as  impervious  to  the  humanising  influences 
of  the  eighteenth  century  as  they  had  to  the  solicitations  of 
despotism.  The  Magnates,  or  highest  order  of  noblesse,  who 
formed  a  separate  chamber  in  the  Diet,  had  been  to  some 
extent  denationalised  ;  they  were  at  once  more  European  in 
their  culture,  and  more  submissive  to  the  Austrian  Court, 
In  banishing  political  discussion  from  the  Diet  lo  the  County 
Sessions,  the  EmpcrDr's  Government  had  Intensified  the  pro- 
vincial spirit  wliicli  i(  sought  to  extinguish.  Too  numerous  to 
be  won  over  by  personal  inducements,  and  remote  from  the 
imperial  agencies  which  had  worked  so  effectively  through 
the  Chamtjer  of  Magnates,  the  lesser  nobility  of  Hungary 
during  these  years  of  absolutism  carried  the  habit  of  political 
discussion  to  their  homes,  and  le^irnt  to  baffle  the  imperial 
Government  by  withlinlding  ail  help  and  all  information 
from  its  subordinate  agents.  Each  rounty-asseinbly  became 
a  little  Parliameul,  and  a  centre  of  resistance  to  the  usurpa- 
tion of  the  Crown,    The  stimulus  given  to  the  national  spirit 
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by  this  struggle  against  unconstitutional  rule  was  seen  not 
less  in  the  vigorous  attacks  made  upon  the  Government  on 
the  re-assembling  of  the  Diet  in  1S25,  than  in  the  demand 
that  Magyar,  and  not  Latin  as  heretofore,  should  be  the 
language  used  in  recording  the  proceedings  of  the  Diet,  and 
in  which  communications  should  pass  between  the  Upper  and 
the  Lower  House. 

There  lay  in  this  demand  for  the  recognition  of  the 
national  language  the  germ  of  a  conflict  of  race  against  race 
which  was  least  of  all  suspected  by  those  by 
whom  the  demand  was  made.  Hungary,  as  a  a^d  suvl. 
political  unity,  comprised,  besides  the  Slavic 
kingdom  of  Croatia,  wide  regions  in  which  the  inhabitants 
were  of  Slavic  or  Roumanian  race,  and  where  the  Magyar 
was  known  only  as  a  feudal  lord.  The  district  in  which  the 
population  at  large  belonged  to  the  Magyar  stock  did  not 
exceed  one-half  of  the  kingdom.  For  the  other  races  of 
Hungary,  who  were  probably  twice  as  numerous  as  them-" 
selves,  the  Magyars  entertained  the  utmost  contempt, 
attributing  to  them  the  moral  qualities  of  the  savage,  and 
den)dng  to  them  the  possession  of  any  nationality  whatever. 
In  a  country  combining  so  many  elements  ill-blended  with 
one  another,  and  all  alike  subject  to  a  German  Court  at 
Vienna,  Latin,  as  the  language  of  the  Church  and  formerly 
the  language  of  international  communication,  had  served  well 
as  a  neutral  means  of  expression  in  public  affairs.  There 
might  be  Croatian  deputies  in  the  Diet  who  could  not  speak 
Mag)'ar;  the  Magyars  could  not  understand  Croatian;  both 
could  understand  and  could  without  much  effort  express 
themselves  in  the  species  of  Latin  which  passed  muster  at 
Presburg  and  at  Vienna.  Yet  no  freedom  of  handling  could 
convert  a  dead  language  into  a  living  one  ;  and  when  the  love 
of  country  and  of  ancient  right  became  once  more  among  the 
Magyars  an  inspiring  passion,  it  naturally  sought  a  nobler  and 
more  spontaneous  utterance  than  dog-latin.  Though  no 
law  was  passed  upon  the  subject  in  the  Parliament  in  which 
it  was  first  mooted,  speakers  in  the  Diet  of  1832  used  their 
mother-tongue ;  and  when  the  Viennese  Government  forbade 
the  publication  of  the  debates,  reports  were  circulated  in  manu- 
script through  the  country  by  Kossuth,  a  young  deputy,  who 
after  the  dissolutioa  of  the  Diet  in  1836  paid  for  his  defiance 
oi  the  Emperor  by  three  years'  imprisonment. 
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Hungary  now  seemed  to  be  entering  upon  aa  epicb  of 
Wried  and  rapid  natiocaJ  development.     The  barriers  which 
M^rated  it  (rom  the  Western  world  were  disappearing.    Tbe 
literature,  the  ideas,  the  inventions  of  Western 
^n^ry        Europe   wero   penetrating    its    archaic    society, 
and  Iransfonning  a  movement  wLich  In  its  origin 
had    been    conservative   and   aristocratic    into    one    of    iax- 
fMthing  progress  and  refori  >lone  among  the  opponents 

of  absolute  power  c-"  the  Ci  nt,  the  Magj'ars  had  ba^ed 

tbelr  resistance  on  positive  .ilutional  right,  oa  prescrip- 

tion, and  the  settled  usage  '  t  past ;  and  throughout  tbe 
conflict  with   the  Crown  h  i   i8i3  and    1825  legal  right 

was  on  the  side  not  of  Ihi.  .  cror  but  of  those  whom  he 
attempted  to  coerce.  With  ej  ;nt  judgment  the  Hungarian 
laaders  had  during  these  abstained   from  raising  anj 

demand  for  reforms,  appri  the  advantage  of  a  purely 

defensive  position  in  a  comoai  with  a  Court  pledged  in  the 
eyes  of  all  Europe,  as  Austria  was,  to  the  defence  of  legitimate 
rights.  This  policy  had  gained  its  end:  the  Emperor,  after 
thirteen  years  of  conflict,  had  been  forced  to  re-convolie  the 
Diet,  and  to  abandon  the  hope  of  effecting  a  work  in  which 
his  uncle,  Joseph  II.,  had  failed.  But,  the  constitution  once 
saved,  that  narrow  and  exclusive  body  of  rights  for  which  the 
nobihty  had  contended  no  longer  satisfied  the  needs  or  the 
conscience  of  the  time.*  Opinion  was  moving  fast ;  ttie 
claims  of  the  towns  and  of  the  nirat  population  were  making 
themselves  felt ;  tbe  agitation  that  followed  the  overthrow  of 
the  Bourbons  in  1830  reached  Hungary  loo,  not  so  much 
through  French  influence  as  through  the  Polish  war  of 
independence,  in  which  the  Magyars  saw  a  struggle  not 
unlike  their  own,  enlisting  their  warmest  sympathies  for  the 
Polish  armies  so  long  as  they  liepi  the  tield,  and  for  the  exiles 
who  came  among  them  uhen  the  conflict  was  over.  By  the 
side  of  the  old  defenders  of  class-privilege  there  arose  men 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  modern  Liberalism.  Tbe  laws 
governing  the  relation  of  the  peasant  to  his   lord,   which 

*  Down  (o  ittj  nol  only  waa  all  Uixl  inhtrjtnl  by  qobtct  free  from  la««tioo, 
ha   an;    u»bl<   land    purchaud  by   a    notilt    ihcrnipon    became   lai-rm.       Tht 

lUigEr  in  Ibe  Did  oF  i8ij.  and  <uU  laorc  ID  ibe  counlry  aucmbUea,  tome  of 
Ihc  klltc  cvtn  rsolving  Ihu  luch  law,  if  pasied  hj  the  Die),  would  be  null 
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remained  nearly  as  they  had  been  left  by  Maria  Theresa, 
were  dealt  with  by  the  Diet  of  1832  in  so  liberal 
a  spirit  that  the  Austrian  Government,  formerly      ^Sj^J^,^ 
far  in  advance  of  Hungarian  opinion  on  this 
subject,  refused  its  assent  to  many  of  the  measures  passed. 
Great    schemes   of   social  and  material   improvement  also 
aroused  the  public  hopes  in  these  years.    The  better  minds 
became  conscious  of  the  real  aspect  of  Hungarian  life  in 
comparison  with  that  of  civilised  Europe— of  its  poverty,  its 
inertia,  its  boorishness.     Extraordinary  energy  was  thrown 
into  the  work  of  advance  by  Count  Sz6chen)d,  a 
nobleman  whose  imagination  had  t>een  fired  by       Sz^chenyL 
the  contrast  which  the  busy  industry  of  Great 
Britain  and  the   practical  interests   of  its   higher   classes 
presented  to  the  torpor  of  his  own  country.    It  is  to  him  that 
Hungary  owes  the  bridge  uniting  its  double  capital  at  Pesth, 
and  that   Europe  owes   the  unimpeded   navigation  of   the 
Danube,  which  he  first  rendered  possible  by  the  destruction 
of  the  rocks  known  as  the  Iron  Gates  at  Orsova.    Sanguine, 
lavishly  generous,  an  ardent  patriot,  Sz^chenyi  endeavoured 
to  arouse  men  of  his  own  rank,  the  great  and  the  powerful  in 
Hungary,  to  the  sense  of  what  was  due  from  them  to  their 
country  as  leaders  in  its  industrial  development.     He  was  no 
revolutionist,  nor  was  he  an  enemy  to  Austria.    A  peaceful 
political  future  would  best    have   accorded  with    his    own 
designs  for  raising  Hungary  to  its  due  place  among  nations. 

That  the  Hungarian  movement  of  this  time  was  converted 
from  one  of  fruitful  progress  into  an  embittered  political 
conflict  ending  in  civil  war  was  due,  among  other  causes,  to 
the  action  of  the  Austrian  Cabinet  itself.  Wherever  constitu- 
tional right  existed,  there  Austria  saw  a  natural  enemy.  The 
province  of  Transylvania,  contaiuing  a  mixed 
population  of  Magyars,  Germans,  and  Rou-  Transyivania.1 
manians,  had,  like  Hungary,  a  Diet  of  its  own, 
which  Diet  ought  to  have  been  summoned  every  year.  It 
was,  however,  not  once  assembled  between  181 1  and  1834. 
In  the  agitation  at  length  provoked  in  Transylvania  by  this 
disregard  of  constitutional  right,  the  Magyar  element  naturally 
took  the  lead,  and  so  gained  complete  ascendancy  in  the 
pro\ince.  When  the  Diet  met  in  1834,  its  language  and 
conduct  were  defiant  in  the  highest  degree.  It  was  speedily 
dissolved,  and  the  scandal  occasioned  by  its  proceedings 
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around  them.  In  proportion  as  the  eticrfiyiif  the  Ma| 
their  confidence  in  the  victory  of  the  national  cause 
hifib,  so  rose  their  disdain  of  all  claims  beside  their  o 
the  Hungarian  kingdom.  Itwasresulvedtiy  the  Lower 
of  the  Diet  of  184J  that  no  language  but  Magyar  ! 
permitted  in  debate,  and  that  at  the  end  of  ten  ye 
penon  not  capable  of  speaking  the  Magyar  languai 
be  excluded  from  all  public  enipkiycncnt.  The 
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the  Court  which  led  to  his  being  arres 
for  high  treason.  His  cause  was  take 
Diet,  as  one  in  which  the  rights  ot  th< 
involved.  The  plea  of  privilege  was,  1 
and  the  sentence  of  exile  which  w2 
Wessel6nyi  became  a  new  source  of  c 
Crown  and  the  Magyar  Estates.* 

The  enmity  of  Government  was  no' 
to  popular  favour.     On  emerging  troi 

general  amnesty  in  1840,  1 
t^TMa^yTr!^^     direction  of  a  Magyar  joui 

once  gained  an  immense 
the  country.     The  spokesman  of  a  ne\ 
represented  an  entirely  different  order  c 
the  orthodox  defenders  of  the  Hungariai 
had  been  conservative  and  aristocratic ; 
their   weapons   had    been    drawn    from 
Hungarian    positive    law;     his    inspira 
LiberaHsm  of  western  Europe.      Thus 
party  itself  there  grew  up  sections  in  mo: 
antagonism   to  one   another,   though   a 
passionate  devotion  to  Hungary  and  by 
in  its  future.      Sz^chenyi,  and  those  w 
dinated   poHtical  to  material   ends,  reg 
dangerous  theorist.     Between  the  more 
more  caution*;  rof^—- — 
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discussed  both  by  his  opponents  and  by  his  friends.  Publicity 
gave  greater  range  as  well  as  greater  animation  to  the  conflict 
of  ideas ;  and  the  rapid  development  of  opinion  during  these 
years  was  seen  in  the  large  and  ambitious  measures  which 
occupied  the  Diet  of  1843.  Electoral  and  munici- 
pal reform,  the  creation  of  a  code  of  criminal  The  Diet  cf 
law,  the  introduction  of  trial  by  jury,  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  immunity  of  the  nobles  from  taxation ;  all  these, 
and  similar  legislative  projects,  displayed  at  once  the  energy 
of  the  time  and  the  influence  of  western  Europe  in  transform- 
ing the  political  conceptions  of  the  Hungarian  nation. 
Hitherto  the  forty-three  Free  Cities  had  possessed  but  a 
single  vote  in  the  Diet,  as  against  the  sixty  three  *  votes 
possessed  by  the  Counties.  It  was  now  generally  admitted 
that  this  anomaly  could  not  continue ;  but  inasmuch  as  civic 
rights  were  themselves  monopolised  by  small  privileged 
orders  among  the  townsmen,  the  problem  of  constitutional 
reform  carried  with  it  that  of  a  reform  of  the  municipalities. 
Hungary  in  short  was  now  face  to  face  with  the  task  of 
converting  its  ancient  system  of  the  representation  of  the 
privileged  orders  into  the  modern  system  of  a  representation 
of  the  nation  at  large.  Arduous  at  every  epoch  and  in  every 
country,  this  work  was  one  of  almost  insuperable  difficulty  in 
Hungary,  through  the  close  connection  with  the  absolute 
monarchy  of  Austria  ;  through  the  existence  of  a  body  of  poor 
noblesse,  numbered  at  two  hundred  thousand,  who,  though 
strong  in  patriotic  sentiment,  bitterly  resented  any  attack 
upon  their  own  freedom  from  taxation  ;  and  above  all  through 
the  variety  of  races  in  Hungary,  and  the  attitude  assumed  by 
the  Magyars,  as  the  dominant  nationality,  towards  the  Slavs 
around  them.  In  proportion  as  the  energy  of  the  Magyars  and 
their  confidence  in  the  victory  of  the  national  cause  mounted 
high,  so  rose  their  disdain  of  all  claims  beside  their  own  within 
the  Hungarian  kingdom.  It  was  resolved  by  the  Lower  Chamber 
of  the  Diet  of  1843  that  no  language  but  Magyar  should  be 
permitted  in  debate,  and  that  at  the  end  of  ten  years  every 
person  not  capable  of  speaking  the  Magyar  language  should 
be  excluded  from  all  public  employment.  The  Magnates 
softened  the  latter  provision  by  excepting  from  it  the  holders 
of  merely  local  offices  in  Slavic  districts ;  against  the  prohibi- 
tion of  Latin  in  the  Diet  the  Croatians  appealed  to  the 
Emperor.     A  rescript  arrived  from  Vienna  placing  a  veto 
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npoD  the  resolution.  So  violent  was 
Diet  itself  by  this  rescript,  and  so  threaieniDg  the  language  of 
the  national  Icailers  outside,  that  the  Cabinet,  after  a  short 
Interval,  revoked  its  decision,  and  accepted  a  compromise 
which,  while  establishing  Magyar  as  the  ofBcia]  language  of 
the  kingdom,  and  requiring  that  it  should  be  taught  even  in 
Croatian  scliools,  permitted  the  use  of  Latin  in  the  Diet  for 
the  next  six  years.  In  the  meantime  the  Diet  had  shouted 
down  every  spcakrir  who  began  with  the  usual  Latin  foimula, 
and  fightiuf;  had  lalcen  place  in  Agram,  the  Croatian  capital, 
between  the  [latinnal  and  Ihc  Magyar  factions. 

Itwasin  vain  that  the  effort  was  made  at  Presbtirg  to  resist 
all  claims  but  those  of  one  race.  The  same  quickening 
breath  which  had  stirred  the  Magyar  nation  to  new  life  h»A 
also  passed  over  (lie  branches  of  the  Slavic  family  within  the 
Austrian  dominions  far  and  near.  In  Bohemia 
TTMSIoiii::  a  revival  of  interest  in  the  Czech  language  and 
mo^mtnu.  literature,  which  began  about  iSao,  had  in  ttw 
following  decade  gained  a  distinctly  political 
character.  Societies  originally  or  professedly  founded  for 
literary  objects  had  become  the  centres  of  a  popular  move- 
ment directed  towards  the  emancipation  of  the  Czech  elements 
in  Bohemia  from  German  ascendancy,  and  the  restoration  of 
something  of  a  national  character  to  the  institutions  of  the 
kingdom.  Among  the  southern  Slavs,  with  whom  Hungary 
was  more  directly  concerned,  the  national  movement  first 
became  visible  rather  later.  Its  earliest  manifestations  took, 
just  as  in  Bohemia,  a  literary  or  linguistic  form.  Projects  for 
the  formation  of  a  common  language  which,  under  the  name 
of  Illyrian,  should  draw  together  all  the  Slavic  populations 
between  the  Adriatic  and  the  Black  Sea,  occupied  for  a  while 
the  fancy  of  (he  learned  ;  but  the  more  ambitious  part  of  this 
design,  which  had  given  sonic  umbrage  to  the  Turkish 
Government,  was  abandoned  in  obedience  to  instructions 
from  Vienna  ;  aitd  the  movement  first  gained  political  im- 
portance when  its  scope  was  limited  to  the  Croatian  and 
Slavonic  districts  of  Hungary,  and  it  was  endowed  with  the 
distinct  task  of  resisting  the  imposition  of  Magyar  as  an 
official  lant^uage.  In  addition  to  their  representation  in  the 
Diet  of  the  Kingdom  at  I'resburg,  the  Croatian  landowners 
had  their  own  Provincial  Diet  at  Agram.  In  this  they 
possessed  not  only  a  common  ceutre  of  action,  but  an  organ 
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ol  comtnuoication  with  the  Imperial  Government  at  Vionnai 
which  rendered  them  some  support  in  their  resistance  to  Maj^yar 
pretensions.  Later  events  gave  currency  to  the  belief  that  a 
conflict  of  races  in  Hungary  was  deliberately  stimulated  by 
the  Austrian  Court  in  its  own  interest.  But  the  whole  temper 
and  principle  of  Metternich's  rule  was  opposed  to  the  Jevelop- 
ment  of  national  spirit,  whether  in  one  race  or  another ;  and 
the  patronage  which  the  Croats  appeared  at  this  time  to 
receive  at  Vienna  was  probably  no  more  than  an  instinctive 
act  of  conservatism,  intended  to  maintain  the  balance  of 
interests,  and  to  reduce  within  the  narrowest  possible  limits 
such  changes  as  might  prove  inevitable. 

Of  all  the  important  measures  of  reform  which  were 
brought  before  the  Hungarian  Diet  of  1S43,  one  alone  had 
become  law.  The  rest  were  either  rejected  by  the  Chamber 
of  Magnates  after  passing  the  Lower  House,  or  were  thrown 
out  in  the  Lower  House  in  spite  oi  the  approval 

r  a.i_  •      'A       •  e  a.  Agitation  after 

of  the  majonty,  in  consequence  of  peremptory  ,^43. 

instructions  sent  to  Presburg  by  the  county- 
assemblies.  The  representative  of  a  Hungarian  constituency 
was  not  free  to  vote  at  his  discretion  ;  he  was  the  delegate  of 
the  body  of  nobles  which  sent  him,  and  was  legally  bound  to 
give  his  vote  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  wtiich  he 
might  from  time  to  time  receive.  However  zealous  the 
Legislature  itself,  it  was  therefore  liable  to  be  paralysed  by 
external  pressure  as  soon  as  any  question  was  raised  which 
touched  the  privileges  of  the  noble  caste.  This  was  especially 
the  case  with  all  projects  involving  the  expenditure  of  public 
revenue.  Until  the  nobles  bore  their  share  of  taxation  it  was 
impossible  that  Hungary  should  emerge  from  a  condition  of 
beggarly  need ;  yet,  be  the  inclination  of  the  Diet  what  it 
might,  it  was  controlled  by  bodies  of  stubborn  squires  or 
yeomen  in  each  county,  who  fully  understood  their  own 
power,  and  stoutly  forbade  the  passing  of  any  measure  which 
imposed  a  share  of  the  public  burdens  upon  themselves. 
The  impossibility  of  carrying  out  reforms  under  existing 
conditions  had  been  demonstrated  by  the  failures  of 
1843.  In  order  to  overcome  the  obstruction  as  well  of 
the  Magnates  as  of  the  county-assemblies,  it  was  necessary 
that  an  appeal  should  be  made  to  the  country  at  large, 
and  that  a  force  ot  public  sentiment  should  be  aroused 
which  stiould  both  overmaster  the  existing  array  of  special 
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intereeU,  and  give  birth  to  legisbtion  nier^-ing  tb«ni  for  the 
future  in  a  comprehensive  sysletn  of  really  national  institu- 
tions.   Tothista.sklhe  LilteralOppositianaddressed itself :  and 
although  large  dilfcrcoces  existed  within  the  party,  and  the 
Action  of  Kossulh,  who   now   exchanged   the   career   of  the 
journalist   for  that  of  the  orator,  was  little  fettered  by  the 
opinions  of  his  colleagues,  the  general   result   did  not  disap- 
point the  hopes  that  had  been  formed.     Political  associations 
and  dobs  took  vigorous  root  in  the  country.    The  magic  of 
Kossuth's  oratory-  left  ever}-  hearer  a  more  patriotic,  if  not  a 
wiser  man ;  and  an  awakening  passion  for  the  public  good 
seemed  for  a  while  to  throw  all  private  interests  into  the  shade. 
It  cow  became  plain  to  all  but  the  blindest  that  great 
changes   were  inevitable;  and   at  the  instance  of  the   more 
intelligent  among   the   Consertative   party   in    Hungary   the 
Imperial  Government  resolved  to  enter  the  lists  with  a  policy 
of  reform,  and,  if  possible,  to  wrest  the  helm  from 
Conmniciit     the  men  who  were  becoming  masters  of  the 
Rtrorm,  nation.    In  order  to  secure  a  majority  m  the 

Diet,  it  was  deemed  requisite  by  the  Government 
first  to  gain  a  predominant  influence  in  the  coui>ly-assemblies. 
As  a  preUminary  step,  most  of  the  Lieutenants  of  counties,  to 
whose  high  dignity  no  practical  functions  attached,  were 
removed  from  their  posts,  and  superseded  by  paid  administra- 
tors, appointed  from  Vienna.  Count  Apponyi,  one  of  the 
most  \igorous  of  the  conservative  and  aristocratic  reformers. 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Ministry.  In  due  time  the 
proposals  of  the  Government  were  made  public.  They 
comprised  the  taxation  of  the  nobles,  a  reform  of  (he  munici- 
pahties,  modiflcalions  in  the  land-system,  and  a  variety  of 
economic  measures  intended  directly  to  promote  the  material 
development  of  the  country.  The  latter  were  framed  to  some 
extent  on  the  lines  laid  down  by  Szfchenyi,  who  now,  in  bitter 
antagonism  to  Kossuth,  accepted  office  under  the  GovemmenI, 
and  gave  to  it  the  prestige  of  his  great  name.  It  remained  for 
the  Opposition  to  place  their  own  coiinter.proposals  before 
the  country.  Differences  within  the  party  were  smoothed 
over,  and  a  manifesto,  drawn  up  by  Dcik,  gave  statesmanlike 
expression  to  the  aims  of  (he  national  leadf^rs. 
Prasriinineof^  Embracing  every  reform  included  in  the  policy 
of  the  Government,  it  added  to  them  others 
which  the  Government  had  not  ventured  to  face,  and  ga^e  td 
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the  whole  the  character  of  a  vindication  of  its  own  rights  by 
the  nation,  in  contrast  to  a  scheme  of  administrative  reform 
worked  out  by  the  officers  of  the  Crown.  Thus  while  it 
enforced  the  taxation  of  the  nobles,  it  claimed  for  the  Diet  the 
right  of  control  over  every  branch  of  the  national  expenditure. 
It  demanded  increased  liberty  for  the  Press,  and  an  unfettered 
right  of  political  association  ;  and  finally,  while  doing  homage 
to  the  unity  of  the  Crown,  it  required  that  the  Government  of 
H  ungary  should  be  one  in  direct  accord  with  the  national 
representation  in  the  Diet,  and  that  the  habitual  effort  of  the 
Court  of  Vienna  to  place  this  kingdom  on  the  same  footing  as 
the  Emperor's  non -constitutional  provinces  should  be  aban- 
doned. With  the  rival  programmes  of  the  Government  and 
the  Opposition  before  it,  the  country  proceeded  to  the 
elections  of  1847.  Hopefulness  and  enthusiasm  abounded  on 
every  side ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  the  Diet  assembled 
from  which  so  great  a  work  was  expected,  and  which  was 
destined  within  so  short  a  time  to  witness,  in  storm  and 
revolution,  the  passing  away  of  the  ancient  order  of  Hungarian 
hfe. 

The  directly  constitutional  problems  with  which  the  Diet 
of  Presburg  had  to  deal  were  peculiar  to  Hungary  itself,  and 
did  not  exist  in  the  other  parts  of  the  Austrian  Empire. 
There  were,  however,  social  problems  which  were  not  less 
urgently  forcing  themselves  upon  public  attention  alike  in 
Hungary  and  in  those  provinces  which  enjoyed  no  constitu- 
tional rights.  The  chief  of  these  was  the  condition  of  the 
peasant-population.  In  the  greater  part  of  the  Austrian 
dominions,  though  serfage  had  long  been 
abolished,  society  was  still  based  upon  the  TheRunJ 
manorial  system.  The  peasant  held  his  land  aSixS.° 
subject  to  the  obligation  of  labouring  on  his 
lord's  domain  for  a  certain  number  of  days  in  the  year, 
and  of  rendering  him  other  customary  services :  the  manor- 
court,  though  checked  by  the  neighbourhood  of  crown-officers, 
retained  its  jurisdiction,  and  its  agents  frequently  performed 
duties  of  police.  Hence  the  proposed  extinction  of  the 
so-called  feudal  tie,  and  the  conversion  of  the  semi -dependent 
cultivator  into  a  freeholder  bound  only  to  the  payment  of 
a  fixed  money-charge,  or  rendered  free  of  all  obligation  by 
the  surrender  of  a  part  of  his  holding,  involved  in  many 
districts  the  institution  of  new  public  authorities  and  a  general 
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under  his  own  auspices,  insisted,  in  a  circular  to  the  European 
Courts,  that  the  attack  of  the  peasantry  upon  the  nobles  had 
been  purely  spontaneous,  and  occasioned  by  attempts  to  press 
certain  villagers  into  the  ranks  of  the  rebellion  by  brute  force. 
But  whatever  may  have  been  the  measure  of  responsibility 
incurred  by  the  agents  of  the  Government,  an  agrarian  revo- 
lution was  undoubtedly  in  full  course  in  Galicia,  and  its 
effects  were  soon  felt  in  the  rest  of  the  Austrian  monarchy. 
The  Arcadian  contentment  of  the  rural  population,  which 
had  been  the  boast,  and  in  some  degree  the  real  strength,  of 
Austria,  was  at  an  end.  Conscious  that  the  problem  which  it 
had  so  long  evaded  must  at  length  be  faced,  the  Government 
of  Vienna  prepared  to  deal  with  the  conditions  of  land-tenure 
by  legislation  extending  over  the  whole  of  the  Empire.  But 
the  courage  which  was  necessary  for  an  adequate  solution  of 
the  difficulty  nowhere  existed  within  the  official  world,  and 
the  Edict  which  conveyed  the  last  words  of  the  Imperial 
Government  on  this  vital  question  contained  nothing  more 
than  a  series  of  provisions  for  facilitating  voluntary  settle- 
ments between  the  peasants  and  their  lords.  In 
the  quality  of  this  enactment  the  Court  of  Vienna  J^^'  ^ti^ 
gave  the  measure  of  its  own  weakness.  The 
opportunity  of  breaking  with  traditions  of  impotence  had 
presented  itself  and  had  been  lost.  Revolution  was  at  the 
gates;  and  in  the  unsatisfied  claim  of  the  rural  population 
the  Government  had  handed  over  to  its  adversaries  a  weapon 
of  the  greatest  power  * 

In  the  purely  German  provinces  of  Austria  there  lingered 
whatever  of  the  spirit  of  tranquillity  was  still  to  be  found 
within  the  Empire.    This,  however,  was  not  the 
case  in  the  districts  into  which  the  influence  of      Vienna. 
the  capital  extended.     Vienna  had  of  late  grown 
out  of  its  old  careless  spirit.    The  home  in  past  years  of 
a    population    notoriously    pleasure-loving,    good-humoured, 
and  indifferent  to  public  affairs,  it  had  now  taken  something 
of  a  more   serious   character.     The   death  of  the  Emperor 
Francis,  who  to  the  last  generation  of  Viennese  had  been 

*  Das  Polea-Attentat,  1846,  p.  203.  Verhaltnisse  in  Galizien,  p.  57.  Briefe 
eines  Polnischen  Edelmannes,  p.  31.  Mettemich,  vii  196.  Cracovr,  which  had 
l>cen  made  an  independent  Republic  by  the  Congretw  of  Vienna,  was  now  annexed 
by  Austria  with  the  cou.scnt  ol  Ru!>sia  and  Prussia,  and  against  the  protests  of 
iMtglaod  and  France. 
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aa  fixed  a.  part  of  the  order  of  tbiogs  as  the  river  Danube, 
wu  Dot  unconnected  with  this  change  in  the  pubhc  tone.  So 
long  M  the  old  Empteror  lived,  all  thought  that  was  gii'en  to 
political  afburs  was  energy  thrown  away.  By  his  death  not 
only  had  the  State  lost  an  ultimate  controlling  power,  if  dull, 
yet  practised  and  tenacious,  but  this  loss  was  palpable  to  all 
the  world.  The  void  stood  bare  and  unrelieved  tiefore  the 
pnblic  eye.  The  notorious  imbecility  of  the  Emperor  Ferdi- 
nand, the  barren  and  antiquated  formalism  of  Metteniich 
and  of  that  entire  system  which  seemed  to  be  incorporated  in 
him,  made  Government  an  object  of  ^neral  satire,  aiid  in 
some  quarters  of  rankling  contempt,  fa  proportion  as  the 
culture  and  intelligence  of  the  capital  exceeded  that  of  other 
towns,  so  much  the  more  galling  was  the  pressure  of  that 
part  of  the  general  system  of  tutelage  which  was  especially 
directed  against  the  independence  of  the  mind.  The  censor- 
ship was  exercised  with  grotesque  stupidity.  It  was  stiU  the 
aim  of  Government  to  isolate  Austria  from  the  ideas  and  the 
speculation  ofothcr  lands,  and  to  shape  the  intellectual  world  of 
the  Emperor's  subjects  into  that  precise  form  which  tradition 
prescribed  as  suitable  for  the  mecnbcrs  of  a  well-regulated 
State.  In  poetry,  the  works  of  Lord  Byron  were  excluded  from 
circulation,  where  custom-house  officers  and  market -inspectors 
chose  to  enforce  the  law;  in  history  and  political  literature, 
the  leading  writers  of  modern  times  lay  under  the  same  ban. 
Native  production  was  much  more  effectively  controlled. 
Whoever  wrote  in  a  newspaper,  or  lectured  at  a  University, 
or  published  a  work  of  imagination,  was  expected  to  deliver 
himself  of  something  agreeable  to  the  constituted  authorities, 
or  was  reduced  to  silence.  Far  as  Vienna  fell  short  of 
Northern  Germany  in  intellectual  activity,  the  humiliation 
inflicted  on  its  best  elements  by  this  life-destroying  sur- 
veillance was  keenly  felt  and  bitterly  resented.  More  perhaps 
by  its  senile  w  irfarc  against  mental  freedom  than  by  any  acts 
of  direct  political  repression,  the  Government  ranged  against 
itself  the  almost  unanimous  opinion  of  the  educated  classes. 
Its  hold  on  the  affection  of  the  capital  was  gone.  Still 
quiescent,  but  ready  to  unite  against  the  Government  when 
opportunity  should  arrive,  there  stood,  in  addition  to  the 
unorganised  mass  of  the  middle  ranks,  certain  political 
associations  and  students'  societies,  a  vigorous  Jewish 
element,  and    the    usual    contingent    furnished  by  poverty 
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and  discontent  in  every  great  city  from  among  the  labour- 
ing population.  Military  force  sufficient  to  keep  the  capital 
in  subjection  was  not  wanting;  but  the  foresight  and 
the  vigour  necessary  to  cope  with  the  first  onset  of  revo- 
lution  were  nowhere  to  be  found  among  the  holders  of 
power. 

At  Berlin  the  solid  order  of  Prussian  absolutism  already 
shook  to  its  foundation.      With  King  Frederick  William  III., 
whose  long  reign  ended  in  1840,  there  departed 
the    half-filial,    half-spiritless    acquiescence    of       "^»«*»- 
the  nation  in  the  denial  of  the  liberties  which  had  been  so 
solemnly  promised  to  it  at  the  epoch  of  Napoleon's  fall,    llie 
new  Sovereign,  Frederick  WilUam  IV.,  ascended  the  throne 
amid  high  national  hopes.    The  very  contrast 
which  his  warm,  exuberant  nature  offered  to  the    Jj?f.*"*^j^„ 
silent,    reserved  disposition    of   his   father  im-     1840.         ' 
pressed  the  public  for  awhile  in  his  favour.       In 
the  more  shining  personal  qualities  he  far  excelled  all  his  im- 
mediate kindred.     His  artistic  and  literary  sympathies,  his 
aptitude  of  mind  and  readiness  of  speech,  appeared  to  mark 
the  man  of  a  new  age,  and  encouraged  the  belief  that,  in 
spite  of  the  mediaeval  dreams  and   reactionary  theories  to 
which,  as  prince,  he  had  surrendered  himself,  he  would,  as 
King,  appreciate  the  needs  of  the  time,  and  give  to  Prussia 
the  free  institutions  which  the  nation  demanded.    The  first 
acts  of  the  new  reign  were  generously  conceived.      Political 
offenders  were  freely  pardoned.      Men  who  had  suffered  for 
their  opinions  were  restored  to  their  posts  in  the  Univer- 
sities and  the  public  service,  or  selected  for  promotion.     But 
when  the  King  approached  the  constitutional  question,  his 
utterances  were    unsatisfactory.      Though    undoubtedly    in 
favour  of  some  reform,  he  gave  no  sanction  to  the  idea  of  a 
really  national  representation,   but   seemed   rather  to  seek 
occasions  to  condemn  it.     Other  omens  of  ill  import  were  not 
wanting.     Allying  his  Government  with  a  narrow  school  of 
theologians,  the   King  offended   men   of  independent  mind, 
and   transgressed    against  the  best   traditions    of    Prussian 
administration.    The  prestige  of  the   new   reign   was  soon 
exhausted.    Those  who  had  believed  Frederick  William  to  be 
a  man  of  genius  now  denounced  him  as  a  vaporous,  inflated 
dilettante ;  his  enthusiasm  was  seen  to  indicate  nothing  in 
particular;   his  sonorous  commonplaces  fell  flat  on  second 
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delivery.  Not  only  in  his  own  kingdom,  bat  in  the  minor 
German  States,  which  looked  to  Prussia  as  the  futore  leader 
of  a  free  Germany,  the  opinion  rapidly  gained  ground  that 
Frederick  William  IV.  was  to  be  numbered  among  the 
enemies  rather  than  the  friends  of  the  good  cause. 

In  the  Edicts  by  which  the  last  King  of  Prussia  had 
promised  his  people  a  Constitution,  it  had  been  laid  down 
that  the  representative  body  was  to  spring  from  the  Provin- 
cial Estates,  and  that  it  was  to  possess,  in  addition  to  its 
purely  consultative  functions  in  legislation,  a  real  power  of 
control  over  all  State  loans  and  over  all  proposed  additions 
to  taxation.  The  interdependence  of  the  promised  Parlia- 
ment and  the  Provincial  Estates  had  been  seen  at  the  time 
to  endanger  the  success  of  Hardenberg's  scheme;  never- 
theless, it  was  this  conception  which  King  Frederick  William 
IV.  made  the  very  centre  of  his  Constitutional  policy.  A 
devotee  to  the  distant  past,  he  spoke  of  the  Provincial 
Estates,  which  in  their  present  form  had  existed 
convoked  at  ^^^Y  sincc  1 823,  as  if  they  were  a  great  national 
Berlin,  Feb.  ^^d  historic  institution  which  had  come  do^^-n 
unchanged  through  centuries.  His  first  experi- 
ment was  the  summoning  of  a  Committee  from  these  bodies 
to  consider  certain  financial  projects  with  which  the  Govern- 
ment was  occupied  (1842).  The  labours  of  the  Committee 
were  insignificant,  nor  was  its  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the 
Crown  Ministers  of  a  serious  character.  Frederick  Wilham, 
however,  continued  to  meditate  over  his  plans,  and  appointed 
a  Commission  to  examine  the  project  drawn  up  at  his  desire 
by  the  Cabinet.  The  agitation  in  favour  of  Parliamentary 
Government  became  more  and  more  pressing  among  the 
educated  classes ;  and  at  length,  in  spite  of  some  opposition 
from  his  brother,  the  Prince  of  Prussia,  afterwards  Emperor 
of  Germany,  the  King  determined  to  fulfil  his  father's  promise 
and  to  convoke  a  General  Assembly  at  Berlin.  On  the  3rd 
of  Februarys  1847,  there  appeared  a  Royal  Patent,  which 
summoned  all  the  Provincial  Estates  to  the  capital  to  meet  as 
a  United  Diet  of  the  Kingdom.  The  Diet  was  to  be  divided 
into  two  Chambers,  the  Upper  Chamber  including  the  Royal 
Princes  and  highest  nobles,  the  Lower  the  representatives  of 
the  knights,  towns,  and  peasants.  The  right  of  legislation 
was  not  granted  to  the  Diet ;  it  had,  however,  the  right  of 
presenting  petitions  on  internal  affairs.     State-loans  and  new 
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taxes  were  not,  in  time  of  peace,  to  be  raised  without  its  con- 
sent. No  regular  interval  was  fixed  for  the  future  meetings 
of  the  Diet,  and  its  financial  rights  were  moreover  reduced 
by  other  provisions,  which  enacted  that  a  United  Committee 
from  the  Provincial  Estates  was  to  meet  every  four  years  for 
certain  definite  objects,  and  that  a  special  Delegation  was  to 
sit  each  year  for  the  transaction  of  business  relating  to  the 
National  Debt.* 

The  nature  of  the  General  Assembly  convoked  by  this 
Edict,  the  functions  conferred  upon  it,  and  the  guarantees 
offered  for  Representative  Government  in  the  future,  so  little 
corresponded  with  the  requirements  of  the  nation,  that  the 
question  was  at  once  raised  in  Liberal  circles 
whether  the  concessions  thus  tendered  by  the  |^"?  Frederick 
King  ought  to  be  accepted  or  rejected.  The  the  Diet. 
doubt  which  existed  as  to  the  disposition  of  the 
monarch  himself  was  increased  by  the  speech  from  the  throne 
at  the  opening  of  the  Diet  (April  11).  In  a  vigorous  harangue 
extending  over  half  an  hour,  King  Frederick  William,  while 
he  said  much  that  was  appropriate  to  the  occasion,  denounced 
the  spirit  of  revolution  that  was  working  in  the  Prussian 
Press,  warned  the  Deputies  that  they  had  been  summoned 
not  to  advocate  political  theories,  but  to  protect  each  the 
rights  of  his  own  order,  and  declared  that  no  power  on  earth 
should  induce  him  to  change  his  natural  relation  to  his  people 
into  a  constitutional  one,  or  to  permit  a  written  sheet  of  paper 
to  intervene  like  a  second  Providence  between  Prussia  and 
the  Almighty.  So  vehement  was  the  language  of  the  King, 
and  so  uncompromising  his  tone,  that  the  proposal  was  forth- 
wth  made  at  a  private  conference  that  the  Deputies  should 
quit  Berlin  in  a  body.  This  extreme  course  was  not  adopted ; 
it  was  determined  instead  to  present  an  address  to  the  King, 
laying  before  him  in  respectful  language  the  shortcomings  in 
the  Patent  of  February  3rd.  In  the  debate  on  this  address 
began  the  Parliamentary  history  of  Prussia.  The  Liberal 
majority  in  the  Lower  Chamber,  anxious  to  base  their  cause 
on  some  foundation  of  positive  law,  treated  the  Edicts  of 
Frederick  William  III.  defining  the  rights  of  the  future 
Representative  Body  as  actual  statutes  of  the  realm,  al- 
though the  late  King  had  never  called  a  Representative  Body 

*  Reden  des  Koenigs  Fricdrich  Wilhelm  IV..  p.  17.     Ranke's  F.  W.  IV.  ia  Allg. 
J>eut<;che  Btog.     Biedcrmann,  Dreissig  Jahre,  i.  186. 
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into  existence.  From  Ihis  point  of  view  the  Functions  no* 
given  to  Commiltccs  and  Delegations  were  so  much  illegally 
withdrawn  from  the  rights  of  the  Diet.  The  Government,  on 
the  other  hand,  denied  ttiat  the  Diet  possessed  any  rights  or 
claims  wh&iever  beycmd  those  assigned  to  it  by  the  Patent 
of  February  jrd,  to  nhich  it  owed  ita  origin.  In  receiving 
the  address  of  the  Cliambers,  (he  King,  while  expressing  a  de- 
sire to  see  tho  Conslitniiou  fu  developed,  repeated  the 
principle  alrtady  laid  down  by  Ministers,  and  refused  to 
acknowledge  any  obligation  out  those  which  he  had  him- 
self created. 

When,  after  a  series  of  debates  on  the  political  questions 
st  issue,  the  actual  business  of  the  Session  began,  the  relations 
between  the  Government  aind  the  Assemblj'  grew 
Pjj;^*»pl  worse  rather  than  better.  The  principal  meas- 
tlonefihc'Uiei.  ures  submitted  were  the  ^ant  of  a  State  guaran- 
tee to  certain  land-banks  established  for  the  pur- 
pose of  extinguishing  the  rent'charges  on  peasants'  holdings, 
and  the  issue  of  a  public  loan  for  the  construction  of  railways 
by  tlic  Slate.  Alleging  that  (lie  foruier  measure  was  not 
directly  one  of  taxation,  the  Government,  in  laying  it  l>efore 
the  Diet,  declared  thai  Ihcy  asked  only  for  an  opinion,  and 
denied  that  the  Diet  possessed  any  right  of  decision.  Thus 
challenged,  as  it  were,  to  make  good  its  claims,  the  Diet  not 
only  declined  to  assent  to  this  guarantee,  but  set  its  veto  on 
the  proposed  railway -loan.  Both  projects  were  in  themselves 
admitted  to  be  to  the  advanlage  of  the  State  ;  their  rejection 
by  the  Diet  was  an  emphatic  vindication  of  constitutional 
rights  which  the  Government  seemed  indisposed  to  acknow. 
ledge.  Opposition  grew  more  and  more  embittered  ;  and 
when,  as  a  prehniinnry  to  the  dissolution  of  the  Diet,  the 
King  ordered  its  members  to  proceed  to  the  election  of  the 
Committees  and  Delegation  named  in  the  Edict  of  February 
3rd,  an  important  group  declined  to  lake  part  in  the  elections, 
or  consented  to  do  so  onlj-  under  reservations,  on  the  ground 
that  the  Diet,  and  thai  alnne,  possessed  the  constitutional 
control  over  finance  which  the  King  was  about  to  commit  to 
Other  bodies.  Indignant  at  this  protest,  ihe  King  absented 
himself  from  the  ceremony  whith  brinij,-lit  the  Diet  to  a  close 
(June  i6th).  .•Xmid  general  irrilatii'n  and  resentment  the 
Assembly  broke  up.  Nothing  had  resulted  from  its  convo- 
cation but  a  direct  exhibition  of  Ihe  antagonism  of  purpose 
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existing  between  the  Sovereign  and  the  national  representa- 
tives. Moderate  men  were  alienated  by  the  doctrines 
promulgated  from  the  Throne;  and  an  experiment  which, 
if  more  wisely  conducted,  might  possibly  at  the  eleventh 
hour  have  saved  all  Germany  from  revolution,  left  the  Mon- 
archy discredited  and  exposed  to  the  attack  of  the  most 
violent  of  its  foes. 

The  train  was  now  laid  throughout  central  Europe ;  it 
needed  but  a  flash  from  Paris  to  kindle  the  fire  far  and  wide. 
That  the  Crown  which  Louis  Philippe  owed  to 
one  popular  outbreak  might  be  wrested  from  phUiJIL. 
him  by  another,  had  been  a  thought  constantly 
present  not  only  to  the  King  himself  but  to  foreign  observers 
during  the  earlier  years  of  his  reign.  The  period  of  com- 
parative peace  by  which  the  first  Republican  movements  after 
1830  had  been  succeeded,  the  busy  working  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary system,  the  keen  and  successful  pursuit  of  wealth 
which  seemed  to  have  mastered  all  other  impulses  in  France, 
had  made  these  fears  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  Orleanist 
Monarchy  had  taken  its  place  among  the  accredited  institu- 
tions of  Europe ;  its  chief,  aged,  but  vigorous  in  mind,  looked 
forward  to  the  future  of  his  dynasty,  and  occupied  himself 
with  plans  for  extending  its  influence  or  its  sway  beyond 
the  limits  of  France  itself.  At  one  time  Louis  Philippe  had 
hoped  to  connect  his  family  by  marriage  with  the  Courts 
of  Vienna  or  Berlin ;  this  project  had  not  met  with  en- 
couragement ;  so  much  the  more  eagerly  did  the  King  watch 
for  opportunities  in  another  direction,  and  devise  plans  for 
restoring  the  family-union  between  France  and  Spain  which 
had  been  established  by  Louis  XIV.  and  which  had  so 
largely  influenced  the  history  of  Europe  down  to  the  over- 
throw of  the  Bourbon  Monarchy.  The  Crown  of  Spain  was 
now  held  by  a  young  girl ;  her  sister  was  the  next  in  succes- 
sion ;  to  make  the  House  of  Orleans  as  powerful  at  Madrid 
as  it  was  at  Paris  seemed  under  these  circumstances  no 
impossible  task  to  a  King  and  a  Minister  who,  in  the  interests 
of  the  d3masty,  were  prepared  to  make  some  sacrifice  of 
honour  and  good  faith. 

While  the  Carlist  War  was  still  continuing,  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  had  convinced  himself  that  Louis  Philippe  intended  to 
marry  the  young  Queen  Isabella,  if  possible,  to  one  of  his 
sons.      Some  years  later  this  project  was  unofficially  meq- 
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tloiMd  bjr  Guizol  to  (he  £nj;lish  statesman,  who  at  once 
caused  it  lo  be  understood  that  Englanii  would 
^apinSih  not  permit  the  union.  Abandoning  this  scheme, 
Ooutafi^iM.  Louis  Philippe  then  demanded,  by  a  miscon- 
struction of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  that  the 
QtMen'B  choice  of  a  husband  should  be  limited  to  the 
Bourbons  of  the  Spanish  or  Neapolitan  line.  To  this  claim 
Lord  AbenJcen,  who  had  becc  oroign  Secretary  io  1S41, 

declined  to  give  his  assent ;  ed,  however,  thai  no  step 

would  be  tuken  by  England  1  oniem  to  such  martial^. 

If  it  should  be  deemed  desiraoi  Madrid.  Louis  Philippe 
now  suggested    that  his  youn  son,  the  Duke  of  Mont- 

pensler,  should  wed    the    Infi  Fernanda,  sister  of  the 

Queen   of   Spain.     On   the   ex^  understanding  that  this 

mairiage  should  not  take  pla  intil  the  Queen  should 
berself  have  been  manicd  and  l.»-i  had  children,  the  English 
Cabinet  ast^inted  (o  t)ie  proposal,  I'hat  the  marriages  should 
not  be  simultaneous  was  treated  by  both  Governments  as  the 
very  heart  and  substance  of  the  arrangement,  inasmuch  as 
the  failure  of  children  by  the  Queen's  marriage  would  make 
her  sister,  or  her  sister's  heir,  inheritor  of  the  Throne.  This 
was  repeatedly  acknowledged  by  Louis  Philippe  and  his 
Minister,  Guizol,  in  the  course  of  communications  with  the 
British  Court  which  extended  over  some  years.  Nevertheless, 
iu  1846,  the  French  Ambassador  at  Madrid,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Queen's  mother,  Maria  Christiua.  succeeded  in 
carrying  out  a  plan  by  which  the  conditions  laid  down  at 
London  and  accepted  at  Paris  were  utterly  frustrated.  Of 
the  Queen's  Spanish  cousins,  there  was  one,  Don  Francisco, 
who  was  known  to  be  physically  unfit  for  marriage.  To  this 
.person  it  was  determined  by  Maria  Christina  and  the  French 
Ambassador  thai  the  young  Isabella  should  he  united,  her 
sister  being  simultaneously  married  to  the  Duke  of  Mont- 
pensier.  So  flagrantly  was  this  arrangement  in  coDtradiction 
lo  the  promises  made  at  the  Tuileries,  that,  when  intelhgence 
of  it  arrived  at  Paris,  Louis  Pliilippe  declared  for  a  moment 
that  the  Ambassador  must  be  disavowed  and  disgraced. 
Guizot,  however,  was  of  better  heart  than  his  master,  and 
Asked  for  delay.  In  the  very  crisis  of  the  King's  perplexity 
the  return  of  Lord  Piilnicrslon  to  office,  and  the  mention  by 
him  of  a  Prince  of  SaxcCobiirg  as  one  of  the  candidates  for 
the   Spanish  Queen's   hand,   afforded   Cuizot    a  pretext   iof 


declaring  that  Great  Britain  had  violated  its  engagements 
towards  the  House  of  Bourbon  by  promoting  the  candidature 
of  a  Coburg.  In  reality  the  British  Government  had  not  only 
taken  no  part  in  assisting  the  candidature  of  the  Coburg  Prince, 
but  had  directly  opposed  it.  This,  however,  was  urged  in 
vain  at  the  Tuileries.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  original 
intentions  of  Louis  Philippe  or  of  Guizot,  the  temptation  of 
securing  the  probable  succession  to  the  Spanish  Crown  was 
too  strong  to  be  resisted.  PreUminaries  were  pushed  forward 
with  the  utmost  haste,  and  on  the  loth  of  October,  1846,  the 
marriages  of  Queen  Isabella  and  her  sister,  as  arranged  by 
the  French  Ambassador  and  the  Queen- Mother,  were  simul- 
taneously solemnised  at  Madrid.* 

Few  intrigues  have  been  more  disgraceful  than  that  of  the 
Spanish  Marriages ;  none  more  futile.  The  course  of  history 
mocked  its  ulterior  purposes ;  its  immediate 
results  were  wholly  to  the  injury  of  the  House  Lou"  Philippe 
of  Orleans.  The  cordial  understanding  between  ta47.  " 
France  and  Great  Britain,  which  had  been  re- 
vived after  the  differences  of  1840,  was  now  finally  shattered, 
Louis  Philippe  stood  convicted  before  his  people  of  sacrificing 
a  valuable  alliance  to  purely  dynastic  ends ;  his  Minister,  the 
austere  and  sanctimonious  Guizot,  had  to  defend  himself 
against  charges  which  would  have  covered  with  shame  the 
most  hardened  man  of  the  world.  Thus  stripped  of  its  garb 
of  moral  superiority,  condemned  as  at  once  unscrupulous  and 
unpatriotic,  the  Orleanist  Monarchy  had  to  meet  the  storm  of 
popular  discontent  which  was  gathering  over  France  as  well 
as  over  neighbouring  lands.  For  the  lost  friendship  of 
England  it  was  necessary  to  seek  a  substitute  in  the  support 
of  some  Continental  Power.  Throwing  himself  into  the 
reactionary  policy  of  the  Court  of  Vienna,  Guizot  endeavoured 
to  establish  a  diplomatic  concert  from  which  England  should 
be  excluded,  as  France  had  been  in  1840.  There  were 
circumstances  which  gave  some  countenance  to  the  design* 
The  uncompromising  vigour  with  which  Lord  Palmerstoa 
supported  the  Liberal  movement  now  becoming  so  formidable 
in  Italy  made  every  absolute  Government  in  Europe  his 
enemy;  and  had  time  been  granted,  the  despotic  Courts 
would  possibly  have  united  with  France  in  some  more  or  less 

*  GtuvA,  viiL  lox,    Palmenum,  iiL  194.    ParL  Papers,  1847.    Martin's  Prinot 
Conort,  i.  341. 
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cfpen  combinalion  against  the  English  Minister.  Bui  the 
moments  were  now  numbered  ;  and  ere  the  projected  leftgae 
could  tahe  substance,  the  whirlwind  descended  before  which 
Louis  Philippe  and  his  Minister  were  the  tirst  to  fall. 

A  demand   for  the  reform  of  the   French   Parliamentary 
qntem  had   been   made  when    Guizot   was    entering    upon 

oflice  in  the  midsl  of  the  Oriental  crisis  of  i&(0. 
D™™d  »■■  It  had  then  been  s'l^^ced  and  repressed  by  all 
Kcfofm.  the   means   at   the   uiaposal   of    the    Executive; 

King  Lonis  Phihppe  being  convinced  that  with  a 
more  democratic  Chamber  the  maintenance  of  his  own  policy 
of  peace  would  be  impossible.  The  demand  was  now  raised 
again  with  far  greater  energy.  Although  the  franchise  had 
been  lowered  after  the  Revolution  of  July,  it  was  still  so  high 
thlit  not  one  person  in  a  hundred  and  fifty  possessed  a  vote, 
while  the  property- qualification  which  was  imposed  upon  the 
Deputies  themselves  excluded  from  the  Chamber  all  but  men 
of  substantial  wealth.  Moreover,  there  existed  no  law  pro- 
hibiting the  holders  oF  administrative  posts  under  the  Govern- 
ment from  sitting  in  the  Assembly.  The  consequence  was 
that  more  than  one-third  of  the  Deputies  were  either  officials 
who  had  secured  election,  or  representatives  who  since 
their  election  had  accepted  from  Government  appointments 
of  greater  or  less  value.  Though  Parliamentary  talent 
abounded,  it  was  impossible  that  a  Chamber  so  composed 
could  be  the  representative  of  the  nation  at  large.  The 
narrowness  of  (he  franchise,  the  weallh  of  the  Deputies  them- 
selves, made  Ihcm.  in  all  questions  affecting  the  social  con- 
dition of  the  people,  a  mere  club  of  capitahsls ;  the  influence 
which  the  Crown  exercised  (hrough  the  bestowal  of  offices 
converted  those  who  ought  to  have  been  its  controllers  into 
its  dependents,  (he  more  so  as  its  patronage  was  lavished  on 
nominal  opponents  even  more  freely  than  on  avowed  friends. 
Against  King  Louis  PhiUppe  the  majority  in  the  Chamber  had 
in  fact  ceased  lo  possess  a  will  of  its  own.  It  represented 
wealth;  it  represented  to  some  extent  the  common-sense 
of  France;  but  on  all  current  matters  of  dispute  it  only 
represented  the  executive  govfrnment  in  another  form.  So 
thoroughly  had  the  nation  lost  all  hope  in  the  Assembly 
during  the  last  years  of  Louis  Philippe,  that  even  the  elec- 
tions had  ceased  to  excite  interest.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
belief  in  the  general  prevalence  of  corruption  was  eveiy  day 
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receiving  new  warrant.  A  series  of  State- trials  disclosed  the 
grossest  frauds  in  every  branch  of  the  administration,  and 
proved  that  political  influence  was  habitually  used  for  purposes 
of  pecuniary  gain.  Taxed  with  his  tolerance  of  a  system 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  its  abuses,  the  Minister  could 
only  turn  to  his  own  nominees  in  the  Chamber  and  ask  them 
whether  they  felt  themselves  corrupted;  invited  to  consider 
some  measure  of  ParUamentary  reform,  he  scornfully  asserted 
his  policy  of  resistance.  Thus,  hopeless  of  obtaining  satisfac- 
tion either  from  the  Government  or  from  the  Chamber  itself, 
the  leaders  of  the  Opposition  resolved  in  1847  to  appeal  to 
the  country  at  large ;  and  an  agitation  for  Parliamentary 
reform,  based  on  the  methods  employed  by  O'Connell  in 
Ireland,  soon  spread  through  the  principal  towns  of  France. 

But  there  were  other  ideas  and  other  forces  active  among 
the  lat>ouring  population  of  Paris  than  those  familiar  to  the 
politicians  of  the  Assembly.  Theories  of  Social- 
ism, the  property  of  a  few  thinkers  and  readers  Socialism. 
during  the  earUer  years  of  Louis  Philippe's  reign, 
had  now  sunk  deep  among  the  masses,  and  become,  in  a 
rough  and  easily  apprehended  form,  the  creed  of  the  poor. 
From  the  time  when  Napoleon's  fall  had  restored  to  France 
its  faculty  of  thought,  and,  as  it  were,  turned  the  soldier's 
eyes  again  upon  his  home,  those  questionings  as  to  the  basis 
of  the  social  union  which  had  occupied  men's  minds  at  an 
earUer  epoch  were  once  more  felt  and  uttered.  The  problem 
was  still  what  it  had  been  in  the  eighteenth  century ;  the 
answer  was  that  of  a  later  age.  Kings,  priests,  and  nobles 
had  been  overthrown,  but  misery  still  covered  the  world.  In 
the  teaching  of  Saint -Simon,  under  the  Restoration,  religious 
conceptions  blended  with  a  great  industrial  scheme ;  in  the 
Utopia  of  Foiurier,  produced  at  the  same  fruitful  period,  what- 
ever was  valuable  belonged  to  its  suggestions  in  co-operative 
production.  But  whether  the  doctrine  propounded  was  that 
of  philosopher,  or  sage,  or  charlatan,  in  every  case  the  same 
leading  ideas  were  visible ; — the  insufficiency  of  the  individual 
in  isolation,  the  industrial  basis  of  all  social  life,  the  concern 
of  the  community,  or  of  its  supreme  authority,  in  the  organisa- 
tion of  labour.  It  was  naturally  in  no  remote  or  complex  form 
that  the  idea  of  a  new  social  order  took  possession  of  the 
mind  of  the  workman  in  the  faubourgs  of  Paris.  He  read  in 
JLouis  Blanc,  the  latest  and  most  intelligible  of  his  teachers 
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of  Qie  light  to  labour,  of  the  duty  of  the  State  to  provide  work 
for  Its  citizens.  This  was  something  actual  and  tangible' 
For  this  he  was  ready  upon  occasion  to  take  up  arms ;  Dot 
for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  Franchise  to  another  handful 
of  the  Bourgeoisie,  or  of  shifting  the  profits  of  government 
from  oDe  set  of  place-hunters  to  another,  la  antagonism  to 
the  ruling  Minister  the  Reformers  in  the  Chamber  and  tbe 

Socialists  in  the  streets  might  ' nomeni  unite  their  forces: 

but  tbeir  ends  were  irrecon  and  the  allies  of  to-day 

were  necessarily  the  foes  of  t  iw. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  :  le  last  Parliament  of  tbo 

OrleaiiJ:st  Monarchy  assemble'  -.  speech  from  the  Throne, 

delivered  by  Lc  lippe  himself,  denounced 

5mlii£""'     in  strong  terms  itatioa  for  Reform  which 

il4>        '        had    been    carr  i    during    the    preceding 

months,  though  tois  itation  h»d,  on  tlie  whole, 
been  the  work  of  the  so-called  uynaslic  Opposition,  which, 
while  demanding  electoral  reform,  was  sincerely  loyal  to  the 
Monarchy.  The  King's  words  were  a  challenge  ;  and  In  tbe 
debate  on'  the  Address,  the  challenge  was  taken  np  by  all 
ranks  of  Monarchical  Liberals  as  well  as  by  the  small 
Republican  section  in  the  Assembly.  The  Government, 
however,  was  still  secure  of  its  majority.  Defeated  in  the 
votes  on  the  Address,  the  Opposition  determined,  by  way  of 
protest,  to  attend  a  baniiuct  to  be  held  in  the  Champs 
Elysfes  on  the  aaiid  of  February  by  the  Refonn-party  in 
Western  Paris.  II  was  at  first  desired  that  by  some  friendly 
arrangement  with  the  Government,  which  had  declared  the 
banquet  illegal,  the  possibility  of  recourse  to  violence  should 
be  avoided.  Misunderstandings,  however,  arose,  and  the 
Government  finally  prohibited  the  banquet,  and  made  pre- 
parations for  meeting  any  disturbance  with  force  of  arms. 
The  Deputies,  anxious  to  employ  none  but  legal  means  of 
resistance,  now  rcsoli  ed  not  to  attend  tbe  banquet ;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Democratic  and  Socialist  leaders  welcomed 
a  possible  opportunity  for  revolt.      On   the   morning  of  tbe 

22nd  masses  of  men  poured  westwards  ^om  the 
Fib.  3iai.        workmen's  quarter.     The  city  was  in   confusion 

all  day.  and  the  erection  of  barricades  t>egan. 
Troops  were  posted  in  the  streets ;  no  serious  attack,  how- 
ever, was  made  by  either  side,  and  at  nightfall  quiet 
returned. 
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On  the  next  morning  the  National  Guard  of  Paris  was 
called  to  arms.  Throughout  the  struggle  between  Louis 
Philippe  and  the  populace  of  Paris  in  the  earlier  years  of 
bis  reign,  the  National  Guard,  which  was  drawn  principally 
from  the  trading  classes,  had  fought  steadily  for  the  King. 
Now,  however,  it  was  at  one  with  the  Liberal  Opposition  in 
the  Assembly,  and  loudly  demanded  the  dismissal  of  the 
Ministers.  While  some  of  the  battalions  interposed  between 
the  regular  troops  and  the  populace  and  averted 
a  conflict,  others  proceeded  to  the  Chamber  Feb.  asnL 
with  petitions  for  Reform.  Obstinately  as  Louis 
Philippe  had  hitherto  refused  all  concession,  the  announce- 
ment of  the  threatened  defection  of  the  National  Guard  at 
length  convinced  him  that  resistance  was  impossible.  He 
accepted  Gui^ot's  resignation,  and  the  Chamber  heard  from 
the  fallen  Minister  himself  that  he  had  ceased  to  hold  office. 
Although  the  King  declined  for  awhile  to  commit  the  for- 
mation of  a  Ministry  to  Thiers,  the  recognised  chief  of  the 
Opposition,  and  endeavoured  to  place  a  politician  more 
acceptable  to  himself  in  office,  it  was  felt  that  with  the  fall  of 
Guizot  all  real  resistance  to  Reform  was  broken.  Nothing 
more  was  asked  by  the  Parliamentary  Opposition  or  by  the 
middle-class  of  Paris.  The  victory  seemed  to  be  won,  the 
crisis  at  an  end.  In  the  western  part  of  the  capital  congratu- 
lation and  good-humour  succeeded  to  the  fear  of  conflict. 
The  troops  fraternised  with  the  citizens  and  the  National 
Guard ;  and  when  darkness  came  on,  the  boulevards  were 
illuminated  as  if  for  a  i^aiipnaj  festival. 

In  the  midst,  however,  of  this  rejoicing,  and  while  the 
chiefs  of  the  revolutionary  societies,  fearing  that  the  oppor- 
tunity had  been  lost  for  striking  a  blow  at  the  Monarchy, 
exhorted  the  defenders  of  the  barricades  to  maintain  their 
positions,  a  band  of  workmen  came  into  conflict,  accidentally  or 
of  set  purpose,  with  the  troops  in  front  of  the  Foreign  Office. 
A  volley  was  fired,  which  killed  or  wounded  eighty  persons. 
Placing  the  dead  bodies  on  a  waggon,  and  carrying  them  by 
torchlight  through  the  streets  in  the  workmen's  quarter,  the 
insurrectionary  leaders  called  the  people  to  arms.     The  tocsia 
sounded    throughout    the    night ;    on  the    next 
morning  the  populace  marched  against  the  Tuil-      Feb.  a4th. 
eries.    In  consequence  of  the  fall  of  the  Minis- 
try and  the  supposed  reconciliation  of  the  King  with  thQ 
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People,  whatever  military  dispositiona  had  been  begun  bad 
since  been  abandoned.  At  isolated  points  the  troops  fought 
bravely ;  but  there  was  no  systematic  defence.  Shattered  by 
the  strain  of  the  pre\-ia!is  days,  and  dismayed  by  the  indilTer- 
ence  of  the  National  Guard  when  be  rode  out  among  tbeiii, 
the  Kiiig,  who  at  every  epoch  of  bis  long  life  tiad  shown  such 
conspicuous  courage  in  the  presence  of  danger,  now  lost  all 
nerve  and  all  faculty  of  action.  He  signed  an  act  of  abdica- 
tion in  favour  of  his  grandson  e  Count  of  Paris,  and  Bed. 
Behind  him  the  vicforioiiB  moL  urst  into  the  Tuileries  and 
devastated  it  from  cellar  to  roof  The  LeRislalive  Chamt)er, 
where  an   attempt  was  made  roclaim  the  Count  ol  Pans 

King,  was  in  its  turn  invad__.  In  nproar  and  tumult  a 
Ptovirional  Government  was  insi  led  at  the  H6lel  de  Ville; 
Knd  ere  the  day  closed  the  news  ut  out  to  Europe  that  the 
House  of  Orleans  had  ceased  t(  iga,  and  Uiat  the  RepubUc 
had  been  proclaimed.  It  was  n„,  o\'er  France  alone,  it  was 
over  the  Contiuent  at  large,  that  the  tide  of  revolution  was 
breaking. 
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There  were  few  statesmen  living  in  1848  who,  like  Mettemich 
and  like  Louis  Philippe,  could  remember  the  outbreak  of  the 
French  Revolution.  To  those  who  could  so  look  back  across 
the  space  of  sixty  years,  a  comparison  of  the  European  move- 
ments that  followed  the  successive  onslaughts  upon  authority 
in  France  afforded  some  measure  of  the  change  that  had 
passed  over  the  political  atmosphere  of  the  Continent  within 
a  single  lifetime.  The  Revolution  of  1789,  deeply  as  it  stirred 
men's  minds  in  neighbouring  countries,  had 
occasioned  no  popular  outbreak  on  a  large  scale  ^"JSJ^Xg'^ 
outside  France.  The  expulsion  of  Charles  X.  in 
1830  had  been  followed  by  national  uprisings  in  Italy,  Poland, 
and  Belgium,  and  by  a  struggle  for  constitutional  government 
in  the  smaller  States  of  Northern  Germany.  The  downfall  of 
Louis  Philippe  in  1848  at  once  convulsed  the  whole  of  central 
Europe.  From  the  Rhenish  Provinces  to  the  Ottoman 
frontier  there  was  no  government  but  the  Swiss  Republic  that 
was  not  menaced  ;  there  was  no  race  which  did  not  assert  its 
claim  to  a  more  or  less  complete  independence.  Communities 
whose  long  slumber  had  been  undisturbed  by  the  shocks  of  the 
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Hspoleonic  period  now  \ibraled  with  those  same  impulses 
which,  mnce  iSts,  no  pressure  of  absolute  power  had  been 
ftble  wholly  to  extioguish  in  Italy  and  Gernia.iiy.  The  borders 
of  the  region  of  political  discontent  had  been  enlarged  ;  where 
apathy,  Cit  iinraentoriai  loyalty  to  some  distoDt  crown,  had 
long  closed  the  car  to  the  voices  of  the  new  age,  now  all  was 
restlessness,  all  eager  expectation  of  the  dawning  epoch  of 
natioDal  ,ife.  This  was  p=™viiil1v  the  case  with  the  Slavic 
rmces  Inmnded  in  the  A"  nnpire,  races   which  dtuing 

the  earlier  years  of  this  been  wholly  mute.    These 

in  their  turn  now  felt  of  patriotism,  and  claimed 

the  light  of  self-govern iiiEu  net  as  the  ideas  of  national 

independence  and  of  const  liberty  are  in  themselves, 

tbey  were  not  distinct  in  tl  ation  over  a  great  part  of 

Europe  in  1848;  and  this  tt  U  be  wrongly  conceived  if 

it  is  viewed  as  no  more  thm  petition  on  a  large  scale  of 

the  democratic  outbreak  of  Pan:  ith  which  it  opened.  More 
was  sought  in  Europe  in  1848  than  the  substitution  of  popular 
for  monarchical  or  aristocratic  rule.  The  effort  to  make  the 
State  one  with  the  nation  excited  wider  interests  than  the 
effort  to  enlarge  and  equalise  citizen  rights ;  and  it  is  In  the 
action  of  this  principle  of  nationality  that  we  find  the  explana- 
tion  of  tendencies  of  the  epoch  which  appear  at  first  view  to 
he  in  direct  conflict  with  one  another.  In  Germany  a  single 
race  was  ditided  under  many  Governments :  here  the  national 
instinct  impelled  to  unity.  In  Austria  a  variety  of  races  was 
held  together  by  one  crown  ;  here  the  national  instinct  im- 
pelled to  separation.  In  both  these  States,  as  in  Italy,  where 
the  predominance  of  the  foreigner  and  the  continuance  of 
despotic  governnieut  were  in  a  pecuUar  manner  connected 
with  one  another,  the  efforts  of  184S  failed  ;  but  the  problems 
which  then  agitated  Europe  could  not  long  be  set  aside,  and 
tbesolutionoftheni  complete,  in  the  case  of  Germany  and  Italy, 
partial  and  tentative  in  the  case  of  Austria,  renders  the  succeed, 
ing  twenty-live  years  a  memorable  period  in  European  history. 
The  sudden  disappearance  of  the  Orleanist  monarchy  and 
the  proclamation  of  the  Republic  at  Paris  struck  with  dismay 

the  Governments  beyond  the  Rhine.  Diflicuttios 
Anil:!!!"!!  in  were  already  gathering  round  them,  opposition 
Cununr.  among  their  own   subjects  was  daily  becoming 

more  forinidalite  and  more  outspoken.  In 
Western  Germany  a  meeting  of  Liberal  deputies  had  been 
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held  in  the  autumn  of  1847,  in  which  the  reform  of  the 
Federal  Constitution  and  the  establishment  of  a  German 
Parliament  had  been  demanded:  a  Republican  or  revolu- 
tionary party,  small  but  virulent,  had  also  its  own  avowed 
policy  and  its  recognised  organs  in  the  press.  No  sooner  had 
the  news  of  the  Revolution  at  Paris  passed  the  frontier  than 
in  all  the  minor  German  States  the  cry  for  reform  became 
irresistible.  Ministers  everywhere  resigned;  the  popular 
demands  were  granted  ;  and  men  were  called  to  office  whose 
names  were  identified  with  the  struggle  for  the  freedom  of  the 
Press,  for  trial  by  jury,  and  for  the  reform  of  the  Federal 
Constitution.  The  Federal  Diet  itself,  so  long  the  instrument 
of  absolutism,  bowed  beneath  the  stress  of  the  time,  abolished 
the  laws  of  censorship,  and  invited  the  Governments  to  send 
Commissioners  to  Frankfort  to  discuss  the  reorganisation  of 
Germany.  It  was  not,  however,  at  Frankfort  or  at  the  minor 
capitals  that  the  conflict  between  authority  and  its  antagonists 
was  to  be  decided.  Vienna,  the  stronghold  of  absolutism,  the 
sanctuary  from  which  so  many  interdicts  had  gone  forth 
against  freedom  in  every  part  of  Europe,  was  itself  invaded 
by  the  revolutionary  spirit.  The  clear  sky  darkened,  and 
Mettemich  found  himself  powerless  before  the  storm. 

There  had  been  until  1848  so  complete  an  absence  of 
political  life  in  the  Austrian  capital,  that,  when  the  conviction 
suddenly  burst  upon  all  minds  that  the  ancient 
order  was  doomed,  there  were  neither  party-  Austria. 
leaders  to  confront  the  Government,  nor  plans 
of  reform  upon  which  any  considerable  body  of  men  were 
agreed.  The  first  utterances  of  public  discontent  were 
petitions  drawn  up  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  by 
literary  associations.  These  were  vague  in  purport  and  far 
from  aggressive  in  their  tone.  A  sterner  note  sounded  when 
intelligence  reached  the  capital  of  the  resolutions  that  had 
been  passed  by  the  Hungarian  Lower  House  on  the  3rd  ot 
March,  and  of  the  language  in  which  these  had  been  enforced 
by  Kossuth.  Casting  aside  all  reserve,  the  Magyar  leader 
had  declared  that  the  reigning  dynasty  could  only  be  saved 
by  granting  to  Hungary  a  responsible  Ministry  drawn  from 
the  Diet  itself,  and  by  establishing  constitutional  government 
throughout  the  Austrian  dominions.  **  From  the  charnel- 
house  of  the  Viennese  system/'  he  cried,  "  a  poison  laden 
atmosphere  steals  over  us,  which  paralyses  our  nerve;>  and 
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bow8  ns  wben  we  would  soar.  The  future  of  Hungary  can 
never  be  secure  while  in  [he  other  provinces  there  exists  a 
system  of  government  is  direct  antagonism  to  every  constitu- 
tional principle.  Our  task  it  is  to  found  a  happier  future  on 
the  brotherhood  of  all  the  Austrian  races,  and  to  substitute 
for  the  union  enforced  by  bayonets  and  police  the  enduring 
bond  of  a  free  constitution."  When  the  Hungarian  Assembly 
had  thus  taken  into  its  own  hi  be  cause  of  the  rest  of  the 

monarchy,  it  was  not  for  the  c  3  of  Vienna  to  fall  short  in 

the  extent  of  their  demands.  dea  of  a  Coi)9titiiti<>n  for 

the  Empire  at  large  was  geni  accepted,  and  it  was  pro- 

posed that  an  address  embody  lis  demand  should  be  sent  I 

in  to  the  Emperor  by  the  Provim-i  Estates  o'.  Liwer  Austria, 
whose  meeting  happened  to  be  fi  A  for  the  ijlh  of  March. 
In  the  meantime  the  students  mai  fhi'mselves  the  heroes  of 
the  hour.  The  agitation  of  the  ■  ty  increased;  rumours  of 
State  bankruptcy  and  of  the  imppn  lins  repudiation  of  the 
paper  currency  filltJ  all  classes  with  the  belief  that  some 
catastrophe  was  near  at  hand.* 

The  Provincial  Estates  of  Lower  Austria  had  long  fallen 
into  such  insignificance  that  is  ordinary  times  their  proceed- 
ings were  hardly  noticed  by  the  capital.     The 
The  Mirch         accident  that  they  were  now  to  assemble  in  the 
at  Viiniu.  midst  of  a  great  crisis  elevated  them  to  a  sudden 

importance.  It  was  beUeved  that  the  decisive 
word  would  be  spoken  in  the  course  of  their  debates ;  and  on 
the  morning  of  the  ijth  of  March  masses  of  the  populace,  led 
by  a  procession  of  students,  assembled  round  the  Hall  of  the 
Diet.  While  the  debate  proceeded  within,  street -orators 
inflamed  the  passions  of  the  crowd  outside.  The  ttimult 
deepened  ;  and  when  at  length  a  note  was  let  down  from  one 
of  the  windows  of  the  Hall  staling  thai  the  Diet  were  inclining 
to  halt- measures,  the  mob  broke  into  uproar,  and  an  attack 
was  made  upon  the  Diet  Hall  itself.  The  leading  members 
of  the  Estates  were  compelled  to  place  themselves  at  the  bead 
of  a  deputation,  which  proceeded  to  the  Emperor's  palace  in 
order  to  enforce  the  demands  of  the  people.  The  Emperor 
himself,   who   at    no    time   was    capable    of    paying    serious 
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attention  to  business,  remained  invisible  during  this  and  the 
two  following  days ;  the  deputation  was  received  by  Metter^ 
nich  and  the  principal  officers  of  State,  who  were  assembled 
in  council.  Meanwhile  the  .crowds  in  the  streets  became 
denser  and  more  excited ;  soldiers  approached,  to  protect  the 
Diet  Hall  and  to  guard  the  environs  of  the  palace ;  there  was 
an  interval  of  confusion ;  and  on  the  advance  of  a  new 
regiment,  which  was  mistaken  for  an  attack,  the  mob  who 
had  stormed  the  Diet  Hall  hurled  the  shattered  furniture  from 
the  windows  upon  the  soldiers'  heads.  A  volley  was  now 
fired,  which  cost  several  lives.  At  the  sound  of  the  firing 
still  deeper  agitation  seized  the  city.  Barricades  were 
erected,  and  the  people  and  soldiers  fought  hand  to  hand. 
As  evening  came  on,  deputation  after  deputation  pressed  into 
the  palace  to  urge  concession  upon  the  Government.  Met- 
ternich,  who,  almost  alone  in  the  Council,  had  made  light  of 
the  popular  uprising,  now  at  length  consented  to  certain 
definite  measures  of  reform.  He  retired  into  an  adjoining 
room  to  draft  an  order  abolishing  the  censorship  of  the  Press. 
During  his  absence  the  cry  was  raised  among  the  deputations 
that  thronged  the  Council -chamber, "  Down  with  Metternich ! " 
The  old  man  returned,  and  found  himself  abandoned  by  his 
colleagues.  There  were  some  among  them,  members  of  the 
Imperial  family,  who  had  long  been  his  opponents;  others 
who  had  in  vain  urged  him  to  make  concessions  before  it  was 
too  late.  Metternich  saw  that  the  end  of  his  career  was 
come ;  he  spoke  a  few  words,  marked  by  all  the  dignity  and 
self-possession  of  his  greatest  days,  and  withdrew,  to  place  his 
resignation  in  the  Emperor's  hands. 

For  thirty -nine  years  Metternich  had  been  so  completely 
identified  with  the  Austrian  system  of  government  that  in  his 
fall  that  entire  system  seemed  to  have  vanished 
away.    The  tumult  of  the  capital  subsided  on       xfjifcmich. 
the    mere    announcement    of    his    resignation, 
though  the  hatred  which  he  had  excited  rendered  it  unsafe 
for  him  to  remain  within  reach  of  hostile  hands.     He  was 
conveyed  from  Vienna  by  a  faithful  secretary  on  the  night  of 
the  14th  of  March,  and,  after  remaining  tor  a  few  days  in 
concealment,    crossed   the   Saxon    frontier.     His    exile    was 
destined  to  be  of  some  duration,  but  no  exile  was  ever  more 
cheerfully  borne,  or  sweetened  by  a  profounder  satisfaction 
at  the  evils  which  a  mad  world  had  brought  upon  itself  bjr 
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driving  from  it  its  one  thoroughly  wise  and  just  statesman. 
Betaking  himself  in  the  general  crash  of  the  Continental 
Courts  to  Great  Britain,  which  was  still  as  safe  as  when  he 
had  visited  it  fifty-five  years  before,  Mettemich  received  a 
kindly  welcome  from  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  the  leaders 
of  English  society ;  and  when  the  London  season  was  over  he 
sought  and  found  at  Brighton  something  of  the  liveliness  and 
the  sunshine  of  his  own  southern  home.* 

The    action    of  the    Hungarian    Diet    under    Kossuth*s 
leadership  had  powerfully  influenced  the  course  of  events 

at  Vienna.    The  Viennese  outbreak  in  its  turn 
nrianD^t.      S*^®  irresistible  force  to  the  Hungarian  national 

movement.  Up  to  the  13th  of  March  the 
Chamber  of  Magnates  had  withheld  their  assent  from  the 
resolution  passed  by  the  Lower  House  in  favour  of  a  national 
executive  ;  they  now  accepted  it  without  a  single  hostile  vote; 
and  on  the  15th  a  deputation  wis  sent  to  Vienna  to  lay  before 
the  Emperor  an  address  demanding  not  only  the  establish- 
ment of  a  responsible  Ministry  but  the  freedom  of  the  Press, 
trial  by  jury,  equality  of  religion,  and  a  system  of  national 
education.  At  the  moment  when  this  deputation  reached 
Vienna  the  Government  was  formally  announcing  its  com- 
pliance with  the  popular  demand  for  a  Constitution  for  the 
whole  of  the  Empire.  The  Hungarians  were  escorted  in 
triumph  through  the  streets,  and  were  received  on  the 
following  day  by  the  Emperor  himself,  who  expressed  a 
general  concurrence  with  the  terms  of  the  address.  The 
deputation  returned  to  Presburg,  and  the  Palatine,  or  repre- 
sentative of  the  sovereign  in  Hungary,  the  Archduke  Stephen, 
forthwith  charged  Count  Batthydny,  one  of  the  most  popular 
of  the  Magyar  nobles,  with  the  formation  of  a  national 
Ministry.     Thus  far  the   Diet  had  been  in  the  van  of  the 

*  Mettemich,  viii.  i8i.  The  animation  of  his  remarks  on  all  torts  of  points  in 
English  life  is  wonderful.  After  a  halt  at  Brt»sels  and  at  his  Johannuboix  estate 
Mettemich  returned  to  Vienna  in  1852,  and,  though  not  restored  to  office,  resnimed 
his  great  position  in  society.  He  lived  through  the  Crimean  War,  on  which  he  witite 
numerous  memoranda,  for  whose  use  it  does  not  appear.  Even  on  the  outbreak  of 
war  with  France  in  1859  he  was  still  busy  with  his  pen.  He  survived  long  enough 
to  hear  of  the  battle  of  Magenta,  but  was  spared  the  sorrow  of  witnessing  the 
creation  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy.  He  died  on  the  nth  of  June,  1859,  in  his  eighty- 
seventh  year.  Mettemich  was  not  the  only  state«man  present  at  the  Congress  of 
Vienna  who  lived  to  see  the  second  Napoleonic  Empire.  Nesselrode,  the  Russian 
Chancellor,  lived  till  1862  ;  Czartoryski,  who  was  Foreign  Minister  of  Russia  at  the 
time  of  the  battle  of  Austerlitx,  till  1861. 
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Hnngariftn  movement ;  it  now  sank  altnaat  into  insignificaace 
\sj  the  ude  of  the  revoluliooary  organisation  at  Pesth,  where 
■11  the  irdonr  and  all  the  patriotism  of  the  Magj-ar  race 
glowed  in  their  native  force  untempered  by  the  political 
experience  of  the  statesmen  who  were  collected  at  Presburg, 
and  unchecked  by  any  of  those  influences  which  belong  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  an  Imperial  Court.  At  Pesth  there  broke 
out  an  agitation  at  once  so  democratic  and  so  intensely 
national  that  all  considerations  of  policy  and  of  regard  for 
the  Austrian  Government  which,  might  have  aflected  the 
action  of  the  Diet  were  swept  away  before  it.  Kossuth, 
himself  the  genuine  represeotative  of  the  capital,  became 
supreme.  At  his  bidding  the  Diet  passed  a  law  abolishing 
the  departments  of  the  Central  Go\'ernment  by  which  the 
control  of  the  Court  over  the  Hungarian  body  politic  had 
been  exercised.  A  list  of  Ministers  was  submitted  and 
approved,  including  not  only  those  who  were  needed  for  the 
transaction  of  domestic  business,  but  Ministers  of  War, 
Finance,  and  Foreign  Affairs;  and  in  order  that  the  entire 
nation  might  rally  round  its  Government,  the  peasantry  were 
at  one  stroke  emancipated  from  all  services  attaching  to  the 
land,  and  converted  into  free  proprietors.  Of  the  compensa- 
tion to  be  paid  to  the  lords  for  the  loss  of  these  services,  no 
more  was  said  than  that  it  Was  a  debt  of  honour  to  be 
discharged  hy  the  nation. 

Within  the  next  few  days  the  measures  thus  carried 
through  the  Diet  by  Kossuth  were  presented  for  the  Em- 
peror's  ratification  at  Vienna.  The  fall  of 
Metternich,  important  as  it  was,  had  not  in  "^"^'lUe^'" 
reality  produced  that  efTect  upon  the  Austrian 
Government  which  was  expected  from  it  by  popular  opinion. 
TTie  new  Cabinet  at  Vienna  was  drawn  from  the  ranks  of  the 
official  hierarchy ;  and  although  some  of  its  memlicrs  were 
more  hberally  disposed  than  their  late  chief,  tlicy  had  all 
alike  passed  their  lives  in  the  traditions  of  the  ancient 
system,  and  were  far  from  hitending  to  make  thomsolves  ihe 
willing  agents  of  revolution.  These  njen  f^aw  clearly  enough 
that  the  action  ot  the  Diet  at  PrL'sburt;  amuiinled  to  [lotliin" 
less  than  the  separation  of  Hunp^iry  from  Ihe  Austrian 
Empire.  With  the  Ministries  of  War,  Finance;  and  Foreign 
Affairs  established  in  independence  of  the  central  govern- 
ment, there  would  remain  no  link  between  Hungary  and  the 
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Hereditary  States  but  the  person  of  a  titolaf,  &nd,  for  tho 
present  time,  an  imbecile  sovereign.  Powerless  and  dis- 
tracted, Mettemich's  successors  looked  in  all  directions  fof 
counsel.  The  Palatine  argued  that  three  courses  were  open 
to  the  Austrian  Government  It  might  endeavour  to  crush 
the  Hungarian  movement  by  force  of  arms ;  for  this  purpose, 
however,  the  troops  available  were  insufficient :  or  it  might 
withdraw  from  the  country  altogether,  leaving  the  peasants 
to  attack  the  nobles,  as  they  had  done 'in  Galicia ;  this  was  a 
dishonourable  policy,  and  the  action  of  the  Diet  had,  more- 
over, secured  to  the  peasant  everything  that  he  could  gain  by 
a  social  insurrection  :  or  finally,  the  Government  might  yield 
for  the  moment  to  the  inevitable,  make  terms  with  Batthy- 
Any's  Ministry,  and  quietly  prepare  for  vigorous  resistance 
when  opportunity  should  arrive.  The  last  method  was  that 
which  the  Palatine  recommended;  the  Court  inclined  in  the 
same  direction,  but  it  was  unwilling  to  submit  without  making 
some  further  trial  of  the  temper  of  its  antagonists.  A 
rescript  was  accordingly  sent  to  Presburg,  announcing  that 
the  Ministry  formed  by  Count  Batthy^ny  was  accepted  by 
the  Emperor,  but  that  the  central  offices  which  the  Diet  had 
abolished  must  be  preserved,  and  the  functions  of  the 
Ministers  of  War  and  Finance  be  reduced  to  those  of  chiefs 
of  departments,  dependent  on  the  orders  of  a  higher 
authority  at  Vienna.  From  the  delay  that  had  taken  place 
in  the  despatch  of  this  answer  the  nationalist  leaders  at 
Pesth  and  at  Presburg  had  augured  no  good  result.  Its 
publication  brought  the  country  to  the  verge  of  armed  revolt. 
Batthy^ny  refused  to  accept  office  under  the  conditions 
named ;  the  Palatine  himself  declared  that  he  could  remain 
in  Hungary  no  longer.  Terrified  at  the  result  of  its  own 
challenge,  the  Court  now  withdrew  from  the  position  that  it 
had  taken  up,  and  accepted  the  scheme  of  the  Diet  in  its 
integrity,  stipulating  only  that  the  disposal  of  the  army  outside 
Hungary  in  time  of  war,  and  the  appointment  to  the  higher 
commands,  should  remain  with  the  Imperial  Government.* 

Hungary  had  thus  made  good  its  position  as  an  indepen- 
dent State  connected  with  Austria  only  through  the  person  of 
its  monarch.  Vast  and  momentous  as  was  the  change,  fatal 
as  it  might  well  appear  to  those  who  could  conceive  of  no  unity 

*  Adlerstetn,  Archiv  des  Ungarischcn  Ministeriums,  i.  a; ;  Iranyi  et  Chassiot  i, 
184  ;  Springer,  ii.  219, 
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but  the  anity  of  a  centnd  government,  the  victory  of  the 
Magyars  appears  to  have  excited  no  feeling 
among  the  Gennan  Liberals  at  Vienna  but  one  S^t^^^ 
of  satisbction.  So  odious,  so  detested,  was 
the  fallen  system  of  despotism,  that  every  victory  won  by  its 
adversaries  was  bailed  as  a  triumph  of  the  good  cause,  be 
the  remoter  issues  what  they  might.  Even  where  a  powerful 
German  element,  such  as  did  not  exist  in  Hungary  itself,  was 
threatened  by  the  assertion  of  provincial  claims,  the  Govern- 
ment could  not  hope  for  the  support  of  the  capital  if  it 
should  offer  resistance.  The  example  of  the  Magyars  was 
speedily  followed  by  the  Czechs  in  Bohemia.  Forgotten  and 
obliterated  among  the  nationalities  of  Europe,  the  Czechs 
had  preser\'ed  in  their  language,  and  in  that  almost  alone, 
the  emblem  of  their  national  independence.  Within  the 
borders  of  Bohemia  there  was  so  large  a  German  population 
that  the  ultimate  absorption  of  the  Slavic  element  by  this 
wealthier  and  privileged  body  had  at  an  earlier  time  seemed 
not  unlikely.  Since  1830,  however,  the  Czech  national  move. 
nient  had  been  gradually  gaining  ground.  In  the  first  days 
of  the  agitation  of  1848  an  effort  had  been  made  to  impress 
a  purely  constitutional  form  upon  the  demands  made  in  the 
name  of  the  people  of  Prague,  and  so  to  render  the  union  of 
all  classes  possible.  This  policy,  however,  received  Its  death- 
blow from  the  Revolution  in  Vienna  and  from  the  victory  of 
the  Magyars.  The  leadership  at  Prague  passed  from  men  of 
position  and  experience,  representing  rather  the  intelligence 
of  the  German  element  in  Bohemia  than  the  patriotism  of 
the  Czechs,  to  the  nationalist  orators  who  commanded  the 
streets.  An  attempt  made  by  the  Cabinet  al  Vienna  to  evade 
the  demands  drawn  up  under  the  influence  of  the  more 
moderate  politicians  resulted  only  in  the  downfall  of  this 
party,  and  in  the  tender  of  a  new  series  of  demands  of  far 
more  revolutionary  character.  The  population  of  Prague 
were  beginning  to  organise  a  national  guard  ;  arms  were  being 
distributed ;  authority  had  collapsed.  The 
Government  was  now  forced  to  consent  to  p^'™^'' 
everj-thing  that  was  asked  of  it,  and  a  Ic^pslative 
Assembly  with  an  independent  local  administration  was  pro- 
mised to  Bohemia.  To  this  Assembly,  as  soon  as  it  should  meet, 
the  new  institutions  of  the  kingdom  were  to  be  submitted. 
Thus  far,  if  the  authority  of  the  Court  of  Vienna  bad 
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been  virtually  shaken  off  by  a  great  part  of  its  subjects,  thO' 
Emperor  had  at  least  not  seen  these  subjects  in  avowed 
rebellion  against  the  House  of  Hapsburg,  nor  supported  ii 
their  resistance  by  the  arms  of  a  foreign  Power.     South  oi 
the  Alps  the  dynastic  connection  was  openly  severed,  anc 
the  rule  of  Austria  declared  for  ever  at  an  end.     Lombard)     ■  W 
had  since  the  beginning  of  the  year  1848  been  held  in  checli      ■  ^ 
only  by  the  display  of  great  military  force.     The  Revolutions     ^ 
at  Paris  had  excited  both  hopes  and  fears ;  the  Revolution  at^^-t 
Vienna  was  instantly  followed  by  revolt  in  Milan.     Radetzky^-  ^^» 
the  Austrian  commander,  a  veteran  who  had  sensed  witl 

honour  in  every  campaign  since  that  against  tht 
{«»»"j«ction  of  Turks  in  1788,  had  long  foreseen  the  approac 
MiwA  isf*         of  an  armed  conflict ;  yet  when  the  actual  crisi^^  -is 

arrived  his  dispositions  had  not  been  made  foi^  ^^1 
meeting  it.  The  troops  in  Milan  were  ill  placed ;  the  officers  ^^^ 
of  Government  were  moreover  separated  by  half  the  breadtb^^  -^ 
of  the  city  from  the  military  head-quarters.  Thus  when  or:^  ^i 
the  1 8th  of  March  the  insurrection  broke  out,  it  carried:^ ^5C 
everything  before  it.  The  Vice-Govern  or,  0*Donell,  was-  -^^J 
captured,  and  compelled  to  sign  his  name  to  decrees  handing  ^^{ 
over  the  government  of  the  city  to  the  Municipal  CounciW  ^"^ 
Radetzky  now  threw  his  soldiers  upon  the  barricades,  anc^  ^^^ 
penetrated  to  the  centre  of  the  city ;  but  he  was  unable  t^-  ^^^^^ 
maintain  himself  there  under  the  ceaseless  fire  from  thi 
windows  and  the  housetops,  and  withdrew  on  the  night 
the  19th  to  the  line  of  fortifications.  Fighting  continue(^^ 
during  the  next  two  days  in  the  outskirts  and  at  the  gates 
the  city.  The  garrisons  of  all  the  neighbouring  towns  wen 
summoned  to  the  assistance  of  their  general,  but  the  Italian 
broke  up  the  bridges  and  roads,  and  one  detachment  alom 
out  of  all  the  troops  in  Lombardy  succeeded  in  reaching 
Milan.  A  report  now  arrived  at  Radetzky's  camp  that  thi 
King  of  Piedmont  was  on  the  march  against  him.  Preferring 
the  loss  of  Milan  to  the  possible  capture  of  his  army,  h« 
determined  to  evacuate  the  city.  On  the  night  of  the  22n<^ 
of  March  the  retreat  was  begun,  and  Radetzky  fell  back  upoff 
the  Mincio  and  Verona,  which  he  himself  had  made  th» 
centre  of  the  Austrian  system  of  defence  in  Upper  Italy.* 


*  Casati;  Nuove  Rivelaxioni,  ii.  7a.     SchdnhaJi,  Cftmi>«ffnes  d'lulie  de  1848  ^ 
1649.  P«  73.      Catt&neo,  Insurrezione  di   Milano,  p,  f^    furl.  Pap.  1849,  Ivii.  (s? 
*l^  )33*    S'lr.neidnwiDd,  Ftldxug  in  1848,  i.  301 
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Venice  had  already  followed  the  example  of  the  Lombard 
capital.    The  tidings  received  from  Vienna  after  the  Z3th  of 
March  appear  to  have  completely  bewildered  both  the  military 
and  the  civil  authorities  on  the  Adriatic  coast. 
They  released  their  political  prisoners,  among    '"'"vSoeT  ^ 
whom  was  Daniel  Manin,  an  able  and  determined 
foe  of  Austria;  they  entered  into  constitutional  discussions 
with  the  popular  leaders ;  they  permitted  the  formation  of  a 
national  guard »  and  finaUy  handed  over  to  this  guard  the 
arsenals  and  the  dockyards  with  all  their  stores.     From  this 
time  all  was  over.     Manin  proclaimed  the  Republic  of  St. 
Mark,  and  became  the  chief  of  a  Provisional  Government. 
The    Italian    regiments    in    garrison   joined    the    national 
cause;  the  ships  of  war  at  Pola,  manned  chiefly  by  Italian 
sailors,  were  only  prevented  from  sailing  to  the  assistance  of 
the  rebels  by  batteries  that  were  levelled  against  them  from 
the  shore.    Thus  without  a  blow  being  struck  Venice  was  lost 
to  Austria.    The  insurrection  spread  westwards  and  north- 
wards through  city  and  village  in  the  interior,  till  there 
remained  to  Austria  nothing  but  the  fortresses  on  the  Adige 
and  the  Mincio,  where  Radetzky,  deaf  to  the  counsels  of 
timidity,     held     his     ground    unshaken.     The 
national  rising  carried  Piedmont  with  it.     It  was       i^keTSir. 
in  vain  that  the  British  envoy  at  Turin  urged  the 
King  to  enter  into  no  conflict  with  Austria.    On  the  24th  of 
March  Charles  Albert  published  a  proclamation  promising  his 
help  to  the  Lombards.  Two  days  later  his  troops  entered  M  ilan.* 

Austria  had  for  thirty  years  consistently  laid  down  the 
principle  that  its  own  sovereignty  in  Upper  Italy  vested  it 
with  the  right  to  control  the  political  system  of 
every  other  State  in  the  peninsula.     It  had  twice    ^nsfAiStria. 
enforced  this  principle  by  arms :  first  in  its  inter-    J^'""*"'  "* 
vention  in   Naples  in   1820,  afterwards  in   its 
occupation  of  the  Roman  States  in  1831.    The  Government 
of  Vienna  had,  as  it  were  with  fixed  intention,   made    it 
impossible  that  its  presence  in  any  part  of  Italy  should  be 
regarded  as  the  presence  of  an  ordinary  neighbour,  entitled 
to   quiet  possession  until  some  new  provocation  should  be 
given.    The   Italians    would    have    proved    themselves    the 

*  Manin,  Documents  laiss^,  L  zo6.  Perlbach,  Manin,  p.  14.  Contarini, 
Memoriale  Veneto,  p.  xo.  Rovanl,  Manin,  p.  25.  Parliamentary  Papers,  1849, 
Ivti.  (a)  367. 
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simplest  bf  maiikind  if.  having  any  reasonable  hope  of 
militaiy  aucctss,  tbey  bad  listened  to  tlie  counsels  ai 
PalmerstoD  and  otheir  statesmoQ  who  urged  tbeni  not  to  take 
advantE^e  or  the  diffii;ulliesin  which  Austria  was  oow  placed, 
'tite  parahi'^is  of  the  Austrian  State  was  indeed  the  ooe 
unanswerable  argument  for  immediate  war.  So  long  as  the 
Emperor  retained  his  ascendency  in  any  part  of  Italy,  his 
interests  could  not  pennane'  '  lutfer  the  independence  of 
the  rest,     if  the   Italians  sh  chivalrously  wait  until  the 

Cabinet  of  Vienna  had  recoveted  its  strength,  it  was  quite 
certain  that  their  next  efforts  in  the  cause  of  internal  liberty 
would  be  as  ruthlessly  crushed  as  their  last.  Every  cleoc- 
alghted  patriot  understood  that  the  time  for  a  great  national 
effort  had  arrived.  In  some  respects  the  political  condition  of 
Italy  seemed  favourable  to  such  united  action.  Since  the 
Insurrectiot]  of  Palermo  in  January,  1848,  absolutism  had 
everywhere  fallen.  Ministries  had  come  into  existence 
containing  at  least  a  fair  proportion  of  men  who  were  in  real 
sympathy  with  the  national  feeling.  Above  all,  the  Pope  seemed 
disposed  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  a  patriotic  union 
against  the  foreigner.  Thus,  whatever  might  be  the  secret 
inclinations  of  the  reigning  Houses,  they  were  unable  for 
the  moment  to  resist  the  call  to  arms.  Without  an  actual 
declaration  of  war  troops  were  sent  northwards  from  Naples, 
from  Florence,  and  from  Rome,  to  take  part,  as  it  was 
supposed,  in  the  national  struggle  by  the  side  of  the  King 
of  Piedmont.  Volunteers  thronged  to  the  standards.  The 
Papal  benediction  seemed  for  once  to  rest  on  the  cause  of 
manhood  and  independence.  On  the  other  hand,  the  very 
impetus  which  had  brought  Liberal  Ministries  into  power 
threatened  to  pass  into  a  phase  of  violence  and  disorder.  The 
.  concessions  already  made  were  mocked  by  men  who  expected 
to  win  al!  the  victories  of  democracy  in  an  hour.  It  remained 
to  be  seen  whether  there  existed  in  Italy  the  political  sagacity 
which,  triumphing  over  all  local  jealousies,  could  bend  to  one 
great  aim  the  passions  of  the  multitude  and  the  fears  of  the 
Courts,  or  whether  the  cause  of  the  whole  nation  would  be 
wrecked  in  an  ignoble  strife  between  demagogues  and 
reactionists,  between  the  ral>ble  of  the  street  and  the 
camarilla  round  the  throne.* 

183.     Farini,  Suto  RnniDO,  iL  i&    Pari. 
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Austria  had  with  one  hand  held  down  Italy,  with  the  other 
it  had  weighed  on  Germany.  Though  the  Revolutionary 
movement  was  in  full  course  on  the  east  of  the  Rhine  before 
Mettemich*s  fall,  it  received,  especially  at  Berlin, 
a  great  impetus  from  this  event.  Since  the  jw^^SSSin. 
beginning  of  March  the  Prussian  capital  had 
worn  an  unwonted  aspect.  In  this  city  of  military  discipline 
public  meetings  had  been  held  day  after  day,  and  the  streets 
had  been  blocked  by  excited  crowds.  Deputations  which  laid 
before  the  King  demands  similar  to  those  now  made  in  every 
German  town  received  halting  and  evasive  answers.  Excite- 
ment increased,  and  on  the  13th  of  March  encounters  began 
between  the  citizens  and  the  troops,  which,  though  insignificant, 
served  to  exasperate  the  people  and  its  leaders.  The  King 
appeared  to  be  wavering  between  resistance  and  concession 
until  the  Revolution  at  Vienna,  which  became  known  at 
Berlin  on  the  15th  of  March,  brought  affairs  to  their  crisis. 
On  the  17th  the  tumult  in  the  streets  suddenly  ceased  ;  it  was 
understood  that  the  following  day  would  see  the  Government 
either  reconciled  with  the  people  or  forced  to  deal  with  an 
insurrection  on  a  great  scale.  Accordingly  on  the  morning  of 
the  i8th  crowds  made  their  way  towards  the  palace,  which 
was  surrounded  by  troops.  About  midday  there  appeared  a 
Royal  edict  summoning  the  Prussian  United  Diet  for  the  2nd 
of  April,  and  announcing  that  the  King  had  determined  to 
promote  the  creation  of  a  Parliament  for  all  Germany  and 
the  establishment  of  Constitutional  Government  in  every 
German  State.  This  manifesto  drew  fresh  masses  towards 
the  palace,  desirous,  it  would  seem,  to  express  their  satisfac- 
tion ;  its  contents,  however,  were  imperfectly  understood  by 
the  assembly  already  in  front  of  the  palace,  which  the  King 
vainly  attempted  to  address.  When  called  upon  to  disperse, 
the  multitude  refused  to  do  so,  and  answered  by  cries  for  the 
withdrawal  of  the  soldiery.  In  the  midst  of  the  confusion  two 
shots  were  fired  from  the  ranks  without  orders ;  a  panic  fol- 
lowed, in  which,  for  no  known  reason,  the  cavalr>'  and  infantry 
threw  themselves  upon  the  people.  The  crowd  was  immedi- 
ately put  to  flight,  but  the  combat  was  taken  up  by  the 
population  of  Berlin.  Barricades  appeared  in  the  streets ; 
fighting  continued  during  the  evening  and  night.  Meanwhile 
the  King,  who  was  shocked  and  distressed  at  the  course  that 
events    had   taken,  received  deputations  begging  that    the 
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troops  might  be  withdrawn  from  the  city.  Frederick  William 
endeavoured  for  awhile  to  make  the  surrender  of  the 
barricades  the  condition  for  an  armistice;  but  as  night 
went  on  the  troops  became  exhausted,  and  although  they  had 
gained  ground,  the  resistance  of  the  people  was  not  overcome. 
Whether  doubtful  of  the  ultimate  issue  of  the  conflict  or 
unwilling  to  permit  further  bloodshed,  the  King  gave  way,  a)id 
at  daybreak  on  the  igth  ordered  the  troops  to  be  withdrawn. 
His  intention  was  that  they  should  continue  to  garrison  the 
palace,  but  the  order  was  misunderstood,  and  the  troops  were 
removed  to  the  outside  of  Berlin.  The  palace  was  thus  left 
unprotected,  and,  although  no  injury  was  inflicted  upon  its 
inmates,  the  King  was  made  to  feel  that  the  people  could  now 
command  his  homage.  The  bodies  of  the  dead  were  brought 
into  the  court  of  the  palace ;  their  wounds  were  laid  bare,  and 
the  King,  who  appeared  in  a  balcJony,  was  compelled  to  de- 
scend into  the  court,  and  to  stand  before  them  with  uncovered 
head.  Definite  political  expression  was  given  to  the  changed 
state  of  affairs  by  the  appointment  of  a  new  Ministry.* 

The  conflict  between  the  troops  and  the  people  at  Berlin 
was  described,  and  with  truth,  as  the  result  of  a  misunder- 
standing. Frederick  William  had  already  determined  to 
yield  to  the  principal  demands  of  his  subjects;  nor  on  the 
part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Berlin  had  there  existed  any  general 
hostility  towards  the  sovereign,  although  a  small  group  of 
agitators,  in  part  foreign,  had  probably  sought  to  bring  about 
an  armed  attack  on  the  throne.  Accordingly,  when  once  the 
combat  was  broken  off,  there  seemed  to  be  no  important 
obstacle  to  a  reconciliation  between  the  King  and  the  people. 
Frederick  William  chose  a  course  which  spared  and  even 
gratified  his  own  self-love.  In  the  political  faith  of  all 
German  Liberals  the  establishment  of  German  unity  was 
now  an  even  more  important  article  than  the  introduction 
of  free  institutions  into  each  particular  State.  The 
Revolution  at  Berlin  had  indeed  been  occasioned  by 
the  King's  delay  in  granting  internal  reform;  but  these 
domestic  disputes  might  well  be  forgotten  if  in  the  great 
cause  of  German  unity  the  Prussians  saw  their  King  rising 

*  Die  Berliner  M^rz- Revolution,  p.  55.  AusHlhrliche  BescHreibuag,  p.  3. 
AiDtliche  Hcrichte.  p.  16.  Stahr,  Preussische  Revolution,  L  91.  S.  Stem, 
Geschichte  des  Deutschen  Volkes,  p.  58.  Stem  was  an  eye>«ritaeM  at  Berlia, 
though  not  generally  a  good  authority. 
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to  the  necda  of  the  hour.  Accordingly  the  first  resolution 
of  Frederick  William,  after  quiet  had  returned  to  the 
capital,  was  to  appear  in  poblic  state  as  the  champion  of 
the  Fatherland.  A  proclamation  announced  on  the  morning 
of  the  21st  of  March  that  the  King  had  placed  himself  at  the 
bead  of  the  German  nation,  and  that  he  would  on  that  day 
appear  on  horseback  wearing  the  old  German  colours.  In 
due  time  Frederick  William  came  forth  at  the  head  of  a 
procession,  wearing  the  tricolor  of  gold,  white,  and  htack, 
which  since  1815  had  been  so  dear  to  the  patriots  and  so 
odious  to  the  Governments  of  Germany.  As  he  passed 
through  the  streets  he  was  saluted  aa  Emperor,  but  he 
repudiated  the  title,  asserting  with  oaths  and  imprecations 
that  he  intended  to  rob  no  German  prince  of  hia  sovereignty. 
At  each  stage  of  hia  theatrical  progress  he  repeated  to 
appropriate  auditors  his  sounding  but  ambiguoua  allusions 
to  the  duties  imposed  upon  him  by  the  common  danger.  A 
manifesto,  published  at  the  close  of  the  day,  summed  up  the 
utterances  of  the  monarch  in  a  somewhat  less  rhetorical  form. 
"  Germany  is  in  ferment  within,  and  exposed  from  without 
to  danger  from  more  than  one  side.  Deliverance  from  this 
danger  can  come  only  from  the  most  intimate  union  of  the 
German  princes  and  people  under  a  single  leadership.  I  take 
this  leail.^rship  upon  me  for  the  hour  of  peril.  I  have  to-day 
assumed  the  old  German  colours,  and  placed  myself  and  my 
people  under  the  venerable  banner  of  the  German  Empire. 
Prussia  henceforth  is  merged  in  Germany."' 

The  ride  of  the  King  through  Berlin,  and  his  assumption 
of  the  character  of  German  leader,  however  little  it  pleased 
the  minor  sovereigns,  or  gratified  the  Liberals  of 
the  smaller  Stales,  who  considered  that  such     ?*''''"„' 
authority  ought  to  be  conferred  by  the  nation,      prombcd. 
not  assumed  by  a  prince,  was  successful  for  the 
moment  in  restoring  to  the  King  some  popularity  among  his 
own  subjects.     He  could   now  without   humiliation   proceed 
with  the  concessions  which  had  been  interrupted  by  the 
tragical  events  of  the  iSth  of  March.     In  answer  to  a  depu- 
tation from  Breslan,  which  urged  that  the  Chamber  formed 

>  '■  PmuKn  (Ehl  ronu  in  DcotschUnd  ml."    Rcdtn  Frieilrlch  Wilhelnu,  p.  9. 
ride  ibrouih  Beilin  M  "■  camedy  shicli  tit  tud  bMO  made  lopUy."    The  bomlutt 


militia  was  to  be  fonneJ,  with  tli 
officers,  and  the   standing  army 
ailegiance  to  the  Constitution.     Jr. 
manorial  rights  of  police  were  t 
before  the  law  was  to  be  unjversa 
entire  scheme   of   reforms  demand 
Liberals  of  Prussia  was  to  be  earn- 
as  in  every  other  capital  in  Gernian> 
of  progress  now  seemed  to  be  assun 
longer  represeoted  a  power   hostile 
when,  on  the  aand  of  March,  the  King 
last   honours  to   those   who   had  fall 
troops,  as  the  long  funeral  processio 
was  generally  believed  that  his  expi 

In  the  passage  of  his  address  in 
William  spoke  of  the  external  dangers 
he  referred  to  apprehensioos  which 
current  that  the  second  French  Rep' 
aggressive  energy  of  the  first.  This 
nevertheless,  for  a  sovereign  who  rea 
the  champion  of  the  German  nation  a 
of  war  with  a  neighbouring  Power  was 
cause  of  the  Duchies  of  Schleswig-H 
rebellion  against-  "■  - 
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tlic  laws  of  succession  were  moreover  different  in  Schleswig- 
Holstein,  the  Crown  being  transmitted  by  males,  while  in 
Denmark  females  were  capable  of  succession.  On  the  part  of 
the  Danes  it  was  admitted  that  in  certain  districts  in  Holstein 
the  Salic  law  held  good ;  it  was,  however,  maintained  that 
in  the  remainder  of  Holstein  and  in  all  Schleswig  the  rules 
of  succession  were  the  same  as  in  Denmark.  The  Danish 
Government  denied  that  Schleswig- Holstein  formed  a  unity 
in  itself,  as  alleged  by  the  Germans,  and  that  it  possessed 
separate  national  rights  as  against  the  authority  of  the  King's 
Government  at  Copenhagen.  The  real  heart  of  the  difficulty 
lay  in  the  fact  that  the  population  of  the  Duchies  was  German. 
So  long  as  the  Germans  as  a  race  possessed  no  national 
feeling,  the  union  of  the  Duchies  with  the  Danish  Monarchy 
had  not  been  felt  as  a  grievance.  It  happened,  however,  that 
the  great  revival  of  German  patriotism  resulting  from  the 
War  of  Liberation  in  1813  was  almost  simultaneous  with 
the  severance  of  Norway  from  the  Danish  Crown,  which 
compelled  the  Government  of  Copenhagen  to  increase  very 
heavily  the  burdens  imposed  on  its  German  subjects  in  the 
Duchies.  From  this  time  discontent  gained  ground,  espe- 
cially in  Altona  and  Kiel,  where  society  was  as  thoroughly 
German  as  in  the  neighbouring  city  of  Hamburg.  After  1830, 
when  Provincial  Estates  were  established  in  Schleswig  and 
Holstein,  the  German  movement  became  formidable.  The 
reaction,  however,  which  marked  the  succeeding  period  gener- 
ally in  Europe  prevailed  in  Denmark  too,  and  it  was  not  until 
1844,  when  a  posthumous  work  of  Lomsen,  the  exiled  leader 
of  the  German  party,  vindicated  the  historical  rights  of  the 
Duchies,  that  the  claims  of  German  nationality  in  these 
provinces  were  again  vigorously  urged.  From  this  time  the 
separation  of  Schleswig- Holstein  from  Denmark  became  a 
question  of  practical  politics.  The  King  of  Denmark,  Chris- 
tain  Vni.,  had  but  one  son,  who,  though  long  married,  was 
childless,  and  with  whom  the  male  line  of  the  reigning  House 
would  expire.  In  answer  to  an  address  of  the  Danish  Pro- 
vincial Estates  calling  upon  the  King  to  declare  the  unity  of 
the  Monarchy  and  the  validity  of  the  Danish  law  of  succession 
for  aU  its  parts,  the  Holstein  Estates  passed  a  resolution  in 
November,  1844,  that  the  Duchies  were  an  independent  body, 
governed  by  the  rule  of  male  descent,  and  indivisible.  After 
an  interval  of  two  years,  during  which  a  Commission  examined 
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the  succession -laws,  King  Christian  published  a  declaration 
that  the  succession  was  the  same  in  Schleswig  as  in  Denmark 
proper,  and  that,  as  regarded  those  parts  of  Hoistein  where  a 
different  rule  of  succession  existed,  he  would  spare  no  effort 
to  maintain  the  unity  of  the  Monarchy.  On  this  the  Pro- 
vincial Estates  both  of  Schleswig  and  of  Hoistein  addressed 
protests  to  the  King,  who  refused  to  accept  them.  The 
deputies  now  resigned  in  a  mass,  whilst  on  behalf  of  Hoistein 
an  appeal  was  made  to  the  German  Federal  Diet.  The  Diet 
merely  replied  by  a  declaration  of  rights ;  but  in  Germany  at 
large  the  keenest  interest  was  aroused  on  behalf  of  these 
severed  members  of  the  race  who  were  so  resolutely  struggling 
against  incorporation  with  a  foreign  Power.  The  deputies 
themselves,  passing  from  village  to  village,  excited  a  strenuous 
spirit  of  resistance  throughout  the  Duchies,  which  was  met  by 
the  Danish  Government  with  measures  of  repression  more 
severe  than  any  which  it  had  hitherto  employed.* 

Such  was  the  situation  of  affairs  when,  on  the  20th  of 
January,  1848,  King  Christian  VHI.  died,  leaving  the  throne 

to  Frederick  VII.,  the  last  of  the  male  line  of  his 
Insurrection  House.  Frederick's  first  act  was  to  publish  the 
March  24.  '     draft  of  a  Constitution,  in  which  all  parts  of  the 

Monarchy  were  treated  as  on  the  same  footing. 
Before  the  delegates  could  assemble  to  whom  the  completion 
of  this  work  was  referred,  the  shock  of  the  Paris  Revolution 
reached  the  North  Sea  ports.  A  public  meeting  at  Altona 
demanded  the  establishment  of  a  separate  constitution  for 
Schleswig- Hoistein,  and  the  admission  of  Schleswig  into  the 
German  Federation.  The  Provincial  Estates  accepted  this 
resolution,  and  sent  a  deputation  to  Copenhagen  to  present 
this  and  other  demands  to  the  King.  But  in  the  course  of  the 
next  few  days  a  popular  movement  at  Copenhagen  brought 
into  power  a  thoroughly  Danish  Ministry,  pledged  to  the 
incorporation  of  Schleswig  with  Denmark  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  Kingdom.  Without  waiting  to  learn  the  answer  made 
by  the  King  to  the  deputation,  the  Holsteiners  now  took 
affairs  into  their  own  hands.  A  Provisional  Government  was 
formed  at  Kiel  (March  24),  the  troops  joined  the  people,  and 
the  insurrection  instantly  spread  over  the  whole  province, 

*  Droysen  und  Samwer,  Schleswig>HoIstein,  p.  93a  Bansen,  Memoir  on 
Schleswig-Holstein.  p.  25.  Schleswig-Holstein,  Uebersichtliche  Darstellung,  p.  51. 
On  the  other  side,  Noten  zur  Beleuchtung,  p.  13. 
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As  the  proposal  to  change  the  law  of  succession  to  the  throne 
had  originated  with  the  King  of  Denmark,  the  cause  of  the 
Holsteiners  was  from  one  point  of  view  that  of  established 
right.     The   King  of  Prussia,  accepting  the  positions  laid 
down  by  the  Hoist ein  Estates  in  1844,  declared  that  he  would 
defend  the  claims  of  the  legitimate  heir  by  force  of  arms,  and 
ordered  hi^  troops  to  enter  Holstein.     The  Diet  of  Frankfort, 
now  forced  to  express  the  universal  will  of  Germany,  demanded 
that  Schleswig,  as  the  sister  State  of  Holstein, 
should  enter  the  Federation.    On  the  passing  of    War  between 
this  resolution,  the  envoy  who  represented  the    Denmark. 
King  of  Denmark  at  the  Diet,  as  Duke  of  Holstein, 
quitted  Frankfort,  and  a  state  of  war  ensued  between  Den- 
mark on  the  one  side  and  Prussia  with  the  German  Federation 
on  the  other. 

The  passionate  impulse  of  the  German  people  towards 
unity  had  already  called  into  being  an  organ  for  the  expression 
of  national  sentiment,  which,  if  without  any  legal  or  constitu- 
tional authority,  was  yet  strong  enough  to  impose 
its  will  upon  the  old  and  discredited  Federal  Anie-ParUa- 
Diet  and  upon  most  of  the  surviving  Govern-  "»«"''  '^j*''^'* 
ments.  At  the  invitation  of  a  Committee,  about 
five  hundred  Liberals  who  had  in  one  form  or  another  taken 
part  in  public  affairs  assembled  at  Frankfort  on  the  30th  of 
March  to  make  the  necessary  preparations  for  the  meeting  of 
a  German  national  Parliament.  This  Assembly,  which  is 
known  as  the  Ante- Parliament,  sat  but  for  five  days.  Its 
resolutions,  so  far  as  regarded  the  method  of  electing  the  new 
Parliament,  and  the  inclusion  of  new  districts  in  the  German 
Federation,  were  accepted  by  the  Diet,  and  in  the  main 
carried  into  effect.  Its  denunciation  of  persons  concerned  in 
the  repressive  measures  of  1819  and  subsequent  reactionary 
epochs  was  followed  by  the  immediate  retirement  of  all 
members  of  the  Diet  whose  careers  dated  back  to  those 
detested  days.  But  in  the  most  important  work  that  was 
expected  from  the  Ante- Parliament,  the  settlement  of  a  draft* 
Constitution  to  be  laid  before  the  future  National  Assembly 
as  a  basis  for  its  deliberations,  nothing  whatever  was  ac- 
complished. The  debates  that  took  place  from  the  31st  of 
March  to  the  4th  of  April  were  little  more  than  a  trial  of 
strength  between  the  Monarchical  and  Republican  parties, 
^he  Republicans,  tar  outnumbered  when  they  submitted  « 
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constitutional   scheme    of   their   own,  proposed,  after   this 
repulse,  that  the  existing  Assembly  should  continue  in  session 
until  the  National  Parliament  met ;  in  other  words,  that  it 
should   take   upon   itself  the  functions  and  character  of  a 
National  Convention.     Defeated  also  on  this  proposal,  the 
leaders  of  the  extreme  section  of   the    Republican    party, 
strangely  miscalculating  their  real  strength,  determined  on 
armed    insurrection.       Uniting    with    a    body    of   German 
refugees  beyond  the  Rhine,  who  were  themselves  assisted  by 
French  and  Polish  soldiers  of  revolution,  they 
Republican      raised  the  Republican  standard  in  Baden,  and 
Baden.  for  a  few  days  maintained  a  hopeless  and  in- 

glorious struggle  against  the  troops  which  were 
sent  to  suppress  them.  Even  in  Baden,  which  had  long  been 
in  advance  of  all  other  German  States  in  democratic  senti- 
ment, and  which  was  peculiarly  open  to  Republican  influences 
from  France  and  Switzerland,  the  movement  was  not  seriously 
supported  by  the  population,  and  in  the  remainder  of  Ger- 
many it  received  no  countenance  whatever.  The  leaders 
found  themselves  ruined  men.  The  best  of  them  fled  to  the 
United  States,  where,  in  the  great  struggle  against  slavery 
thirteen  years  later,  they  rendered  better  service  to  their 
adopted  than  they  had  ever  rendered  to  their  natural  Father- 
land. 

On  breaking  up  on  the  4th  of  April,  the  Ante -Parliament 
left  behind  it  a  Committee  of  Fifty,  whose  task  it  was  to 
continue  the  work  of  preparation  for  the  National  Assembly 
to  which  it  had  itself  contributed  so  little.  One  thing  alone 
had  been  clearly  established,  that  the  future  Constitution  of 
Germany  was  not  to  be  Republican.  That  the  existing 
Governments  could  not  be  safely  ignored  by  the  National 
Assembly  in  its  work  of  founding  the  new  Federal  Constitu- 
tion for  Germany  was  clear  to  those  who  were  not  blinded  by 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment.  In  the  Committee  of  FiUv 
and  elsewhere  plans  were  suggested  for  giving  to  the  Govern- 
ments a  representation  within  the  Constituent  Assembly,  or 
for  uniting  their  representatives  in  a  Chamber  co-ordinate 
with  this,  so  that  each  step  in  the  construction  of  the  new 
Federal  order  should  be  at  once  the  work  of  the  nation  and 
of  the  Governments.  Such  plans  were  suggested  and  dis- 
cussed ;  but  in  the  haste  and  inexperience  of  the  time  they 
were  brought  to  no  conclusion.    The  opening  of  the  Nationad 
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Assembly  had  been  fixed  for  the  i8th  of  May,  and  this  brief 
interval  had  expired  before  the  few  sagacious  men 
who  understood  the  necessity  of  co-operation  G«™m  ^'^^ 
between  the  Governments  and  the  Parliament  Nauonal 
had  decided  upon  any  common  course  of  action.  Mayis/' 
To  the  mass  of  patriots  it  was  enough  that  Ger- 
many, after  thirty  years  of  disappointment,  had  at  last  won 
its  national  representation.  Before  this  imposing  image  of  the 
united  race.  Kings,  Courts,  and  armies,  it  was  fondly  thought^ 
must  bow.  Thus,  in  the  midst  of  universal  hope,  the  elections 
were  held  throughout  Germany  in  its  utmost  federal  extent, 
from  the  Baltic  to  the  Italian  border ;  Bohemia  alone,  where 
the  Czech  majority  resisted  any  closer  union  with  Germany, 
declining  to  send  representatives  to  Frankfort.  In  the  body 
of  deputies  elected  there  were  to  be  found  almost  all  the  fore- 
most Liberal  politicians  of  every  German  community ;  a  few 
still  vigorous  champions  of  the  time  of  the  War  of  Libera- 
tion, chief  among  them  the  poet  Arndt ;  patriots  who  in  the 
evil  days  that  followed  had  suffered  imprisonment  and  exile ; 
historians,  professors,  critics,  who  in  the  sacred  cause  of 
liberty  have,  like  Gervinus,  inflicted  upon  their  readers  worse 
miseries  than  ever  they  themselves  endured  at  the  hands  of 
unregenerate  kings ;  theologians,  journalists ;  in  short,  the 
whole  group  of  leaders  under  whom  Germany  expected  to 
enter  into  the  promised  land  of  national  unity  and  freedom. 
No  Imperial  coronation  ever  brought  to  Frankfort  so  many 
honoured  guests,  or  attracted  to  the  same  degree  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  German  race.  Greeted  with  the  cheers  of  the 
citizens  of  Frankfort,  whose  civic  militia  lined  the  streets,  the 
members  of  the  Assembly  marched  in  procession  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  i8th  of  May  from  the  ancient  banqueting-hall 
of  the  Kaisers,  where  they  had  gathered,  to  the  Church  of 
St.  Paul,  which  had  been  chosen  as  their  Senate  House. 
Their  President  and  officers  were  elected  on  the  following 
day.  Arndt,  who  in  the  frantic  confusion  of  the  first  meeting 
had  been  unrecognised  and  shouted  down,  was  called  into  the 
Tribune,  but  could  speak  only  a  few  words  for  tears.  The 
Assembly  voted  him  its  thanks  for  his  famous  song,  **  What  is 
)the  German's  Fatherland  ?  "  and  requested  that  he  would  add 
to  it  another  stanza  commemorating  the  union  of  the  race 
at  length  visibly  realised  in  that  gieat  Parliament.  Four 
days  after  the  opening  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Frankfort, 
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the    Prussian   national    Parliament  began   its   sessions  at 

Berlin* 

At  this  point  the  first  act  in  the  Revolutionary  drama  of 
1848  in  Germany,  as  in  Europe  generally,  may  be  considered 
to  have  reached  its  close.  A  certain  unity  marks 
Europe  eener-  the  memorable  epoch  known  generally  as  the 
184S.  '     March   Days  and  the  events  immediately  suc- 

ceeding. Revolution  is  universal;  it  scarcely 
meets  with  resistance ;  its  views  seem  on  the  point  of  being 
achieved ;  the  baffled  aspirations  of  the  last  half-century 
seem  on  the  point  of  being  fulfilled.  There  exists  no  longer 
in  Central  Europe  such  a  thing  as  an  autocratic  Government ; 
and,  while  the  French  Republic  maintains  an  unexpected 
attitude  of  peace,  Germany  and  Italy,  under  the  leadership 
of  old  dynasties  now  penetrated  with  a  new  spirit,  appear  to 
be  on  the  point  of  achieving  each  its  own  work  of  Federal 
union  and  of  the  expulsion  of  the  foreigner  from  its  national 
soil.  All  Italy  prepares  to  move  under  Charles  Albert  to 
force  the  Austrians  from  their  last  strongholds  on  the  Mincio 
and  the  Adige ;  all  Germany  is  with  the  troops  of  Frederick 
William  of  Prussia  as  they  enter  Holstein  to  rescue  this 
and  the  neighbouring  German  province  from  the  Dane.  In 
Radetzky's  camp  alone,  and  at  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburg, 
the  old  monarchical  order  of  Europe  still  survives.  How 
powerful  were  these  two  isolated  centres  of  anti-popular 
energy  the  world  was  soon  to  see.  Yet  they  would  not  have 
turned  back  the  tide  of  European  affairs  and  g^ven  one  more 
victory  to  reaction  had  they  not  had  their  allies  in  the  hatred 
of  race  to  race,  in  the  incapacity  and  the  errors  of  peoples 
and  those  who  represented  them ;  above  all,  in  the  enormous 
difficulties  which,  even  had  the  generation  been  one  of  sages 
and  martyrs,  the  political  circumstances  of  the  time  would 
in  themselves  have  opposed  to  the  accomplishment  of  the 
ends  desired. 

France  had  given  to  Central  Europe  the  signal  for  the 
Revolution  of  1848,  and  it  was  in  France,  where  the  conflict 
was  not  one  for  national  independence  but  for  political  and 
social  interests,  that  the  Revolution  most  rapidly  ran  its 
course  and  first  exhausted  its  powers.  On  the  flight  of  Louis 
Philippe   authority  had  been  entrusted  by  the  Chamber  of 

*  Verhandlungen  der  National-verMmmlung,  i.  25.     6jc<]ennann  Dreivig  Jahrc, 
i,  878,    Rftdowiti,  W«rke,  ii,  36, 
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Deputies  to  a  Provisional  Government,  whose  most  prominent 
member  was  the  orator  and  poet  Lamartine.  Installed  at 
the  Hdtel  de  Ville,  this  Government  had  with 
difficulty  prevented  the  mob  firom  substituting  the  The  Freadi 
Red  Flag  for  the  Tricolor,  and  from  proceeding  Govenunenu 
at  once  to  realise  the  plans  of  its  own  leaders. 
The  majority  of  the  Provisional  Government  were  Republicans 
of  a  moderate  type,  representing  the  ideas  of  the  urban  middle 
classes  rather  than  those  of  the  workmen  ;  but  by  their  side 
were  Ledru  Rollin,  a  rhetorician  dominated  by  the  phrases  of 
1793,  and  Louis  Blanc,  who  considered  all  political  change 
as  but  an  instrument  for  advancing  the  organisation  of  labour 
and  for  the  emancipation  of  the  artisan  from  servitude,  by 
the  establishment  of  State-directed  industries  affording  appro- 
priate employment  and  adequate  remuneration  to  all.  Among 
the  first  proclamations  of  the  Provisional  Government  was 
one  in  which,  in  answer  to  a  petition  demanding  the  recog- 
nition of  the  Right  to  Labour,  they  undertook  to  guarantee 
employment  to  every  citizen.  This  engagement,  the  heaviest 
perhaps  that  was  ever  voluntarily  assumed  by  any  Govern- 
ment, was  followed  in  a  few  days  by  the  opening  of  national 
workshops.  That  in  the  midst  of  a  Revolution  which  took 
all  parties  by  surprise  plans  for  the  conduct  of  a  series  of 
industrial  enterprises  by  the  State  should  have  been  seriously 
examined  was  impossible.  The  Government  had  paid 
homage  to  an  abstract  idea  ;  they  were  without  a  conception 
of  the  mode  in  which  it  was  to  be  realised.  What  articles 
were  to  be  made,  what  works  were  to  be  executed,  no  one 
knew.  The  mere  direction  of  destitute  workmen  to  the 
centres  where  they  were  to  be  employed  was  a  task  for  which 
a  new  branch  of  the  administration  had  to  be  created. 
When  this  was  achieved,  the  men  collected  proved  useless 
for  all  purposes  of  industry.  Their  numbers 
increased  enormously,  rising  in  the  course  of  ^oJUshJ,^ 
four  weeks  from  fourteen  to  sixty-five  thousand. 
The  Revolution  had  itself  caused  a  financial  and  commercial 
panic,  interrupting  all  the  ordinary  occupations  of  business, 
and  depriving  masses  of  men  of  the  means  of  earning  a  liveli- 
hood. These,  with  others  who  had  no  intention  of  working, 
thronged  to  the  State  workshops ;  while  the  certainty  of 
obtaining  wages  from  the  public  purse  occasioned  a  series 
of    strikes  of   workmen    against    their    employers    and   the 
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abandonment  of  private  factories.  The  checks  which  had 
been  intended  to  confine  enrolment  at  the  public  works  to 
persons  already  domiciled  in  Paris  completely  failed;  frool 
all  the  neighbouring  departments  the  idle  and  the  hungry- 
streamed  into  the  capital.  Every  abuse  incidental  to  a 
system  of  public  relief  was  present  in  Paris  in  its  most 
exaggerated  form;  every  element  of  experience,  of  wisdom, 
of  precaution,  was  absent.  If,  instead  of  a  group  of  benevo- 
lent theorists,  the  experiment  of  1848  had  had  for  its  authors 
a  company  of  millionaires  anxious  to  dispel  all  hope  that 
mankind  might  ever  rise  to  a  higher  order  than  that  of 
unrestricted  competition  of  man  against  man,  it  could  not 
have  been  conducted  under  more  fatal  conditions.* 

The  leaders  of  the  democracy  in  Paris  had  from  the  first 
considered  that  the  decision  upon  the  form  of  Government  to 

be  established  in  France  in  place  of  the  Orleanist 
Go^rnmlini"*  monarchy  belonged  rather  to  themselves  than  to 
Sf  *  bT  ***^       *^^  nation  at  large.      They  distrusted,  and  with 

good  reason,  the  results  of  the  General  Election 
which,  by  a  decree  of  the  Provisional  Government,  was  to 
be  held  in  the  course  of  April.  A  circular  issued  by  Ledni 
Rollin,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  without  the  knowledge  of  his 
colleagues,  to  the  Commissioners  by  whom  he  had  replaced 
the  Prefects  ot  the  Monarchy  gave  the  first  open  indication 
of  this  alarm,  and  of  the  means  of  violence  and  intimidation 
by  which  the  party  which  Ledru  Rollin  represented  hoped  to 
impose  its  will  upon  the  country.  The  Commissioners  were 
informed  in  plain  language  that,  as  agents  of  a  revolutionary 
authority,  their  powers  were  unlimited,  and  that  their  task 
was  to  exclude  trom  election  all  persons  who  were  not 
animated  by  revolutionary  spirit,  and  pure  from  any  taint  of 
association  with  the  past.  If  the  circular  had  been  the  work 
ot  the  Government,  and  not  of  a  single  member  of  it  who 
was  at  variance  with  most  ot  his  colleagues  and  whose  words 
were  far  more  tormidable  than  his  actions,  it  would  have 
clearly  foreshadowed  a  return  to  the  system  of  1793.  But 
the  isolation  of  Ledru  Rollin  was  well  understood.  The 
attitude  of  the  Government  generally  was  so  little  in  accord- 
ance with  the  views  of  the  Red  Republicans  that  on  the  i6th 

*  Artfs  du  Gouvernemeiu  Provisoire,  p.  13.  I^uis  Blanc.  Rdvtiatloos  Hb- 
toriques,  u  135.  Gamier  Pagis,  Revolution  de  1848,  vi  108,  viiL  148.  £xBUf 
Thomas,  HUtoirc  des  Ateliers  Nati^naux,  p.  9^ 
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of  April  a  demonstration  was  organised  with  the  object  of 
compelling  them  to  postpone  the  elections.  The  prompt 
appearance  in  arms  of  the  National  Guard,  which  still  repre- 
sented the  middle  classes  of  Paris,  baffled  the  design  of  the 
leaders  of  the  mob,  and  gave  to  Lamartine  and  the  majority 
in  the  Government  a  decisive  victory  over  their 
revolutionary  colleague.  The  elections  were  ^AwSTa** 
held  at  the  time  appointed ;  and,  in  spite  of  the 
institution  of  universal  suffrage,  they  resulted  in  the  return 
of  a  body  of  Deputies  not  widely  different  from  those  who 
had  hitherto  appeared  in  French  Parliaments.  The  great 
majority  were  indeed  Republicans  by  profession,  but  of  a 
moderate  t3rpe ;  and  the  session  had  no  sooner  opened  than 
it  became  clear  that  the  relation  between  the  Socialist 
democracy  of  Paris  and  the  National  Representatives  could 
only  be  one  of  more  or  less  violent  antagonism. 

The  first  act  of  the  Assembly,  which  met  on  the  4th  of 
May,  was  to  declare  that  the  Provisional  Government  had 
deserved  well  of  the  country,  and  to  reinstate 
most  of  its  members  in  office  under  the  title  The  National 
of  an  Executive  Commission.  Ledru  Rollin's  M^y"!.  ^* 
offences  were  condoned,  as  those  of  a  man 
popular  with  the  democracy,  and  likely  on  the  whole  to  yield 
to  the  influence  of  his  colleagues.  Louis  Blanc  and  his 
confederate,  Albert,  as  really  dangerous  persons,  were  ex- 
cluded. The  Jacobin  leaders  now  proceeded  to  organise  an 
attack  on  the  Assembly  by  main  force.  On  the  15th  of 
May  the  attempt  was  made.  Under  pretence 
of  tendering  a  petition  on  behalf  of  Poland,  a  *°'°  *^''' 
mob  invaded  the  Legislative  Chamber,  declared  the  As- 
sembly dissolved,  and  put  the  Deputies  to  flight.  But  the 
triumph  was  of  short  duration.  The  National  Guard,  whose 
commander  alone  was  responsible  for  the  failure  of  measures 
of  defence,  soon  rallied  in  force ;  the  leaders  of  the  insur- 
gents, some  of  whom  had  installed  themselves  as  a  Pro- 
visional Government  at  the  H6tel  de  Ville,  were  made 
captive ;  and  after  an  interval  of  a  few  hours  the  Assembly 
resumed  possession  of  the  Palais  Bourbon.  The  dishonour 
done  to  the  national  representation  by  the  scandalous  scenes 
of  the  15th  of  May,  as  well  as  the  decisively  proved 
superiority  of  the  National  Guard  over  the  half  armed  mob, 
•ocouraged  the  Assembly  to  declare  open  war  against  the 
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so-called  social  democracy,  and  to  decree  the  abolition  ^^ 
the  national  workshops.    The  enormoos  growtl^ 
Mainsi^e      of   thcsc    establishments,  which  now  include;^ 
Kaiionai         Qygj.    j^    hundred    thousand    men,    threaten 


to  ruin  the  public  finances ;  the  demoraUsatio^^ 
which  they  engendered  seemed   hkely  to  destroy  whatever:^ 
was  sound  in  the  life  of  the  working  classes  of  Paris.    C^'^ 
honest  industry  there  was  scarcely  a  trace  to  be  found  amoD] 
the  masses  who  were  receiving  their  daily  wages  from  thi 
State.     Whatever  the  sincerity  of  those  who  had  founded  thi 
national  workshops,  whatever  the  anxiety  for  employment  oi 
the  part  of  those  who  first  resorted  to  them,  they  had  noi 
become  mere  hives  of  disorder,  where  the  resources  of  thi 
State  were  lavished  in  accumulating  a  force  for  its  own  over" 
throw.      It  was  necessary,  at  whatever  risk,  to  extinguish  th- 
evil.     Plans  for  the  gradual  dispersion  of  the  army  of  worl 
men  were  drawn  up  by  Committees  and  discussed  by  tl 

Assembly.     If  put  in  force  with  no  more  than  the  necessai y 

delay,  these  plans  might  perhaps  have  rendered  a  peacefi-::^Hil 
solution  of  the  difficulty  possible.  But  the  Govemmec^i^t 
hesitated,  and  finally,  when  a  decision  could  no  longer  1  ^ 

avoided,  determined  upon  measures  more  violent  and  moi 
sudden  than  those  which  the  Committees  had  recommends 
On  the  2ist  of  June  an  order  was  published  that  all  occupai 
of  the  public  workshops  between  the  ages  of  seventeen  ai 
twenty-five  must  enlist  in  the  army  or  cease  to  receive  si 
port  from  the  State,  and  that  the  removal  of  the  workm- 
who  had  come  into  Paris  from  the  provinces,  for  which  pi 
parations  had  already  been  made,  must  be  at  once  effected. 

The  publication  of  this  order  was  the  signal  for  an  app^^^^ 
to  arms.    The  legions  of  the  national  workshops  were  ^n 

themselves  a  half-organised  force  equal  in  number  to  seve^^^ 
army-corps,  and  now  animated  by  something  like  the  spi   ^^^ 

of  military  union.  The  revolt,  which  began  ^^^ 
T^t,  Four  the  morning  of  the  23rd  of  June,  was  conduct ^^ 
•^16.**    ""**    as  no  revolt  in  Paris  had  ever  been  conduct^ 

before.     The  eastern  part  of  the  city  was  tume<? 
into  a  maze  of  barricades.     Though  the  insurgents  had  not 

*  Barrot,  M^moires,  ii.  103.  Caussidiire,  M^moires,  p.  117.  Gamier  Pag^x. 
419b  Normanby,  Year  of  Revolution,  L  389.  Granier  de  Cassagnac,  Chute  de 
LouM  Philippe,  i.  359.  De  la  Gorce,  Seconde  R^Mibliqne,  i.  973.  Falloux, 
M^oiret,  L  328. 
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artillery,  they  were  in  other  respects  fairly  armed.  The 
terrible  nature  of  the  conflict  impending  now  became  evident 
to  the  Assembly.  General  Cavaignac,  Minister  of  War,  was 
placed  in  command,  and  subse^entiy  invested  with  supreme 
authority,  the  Executive  Commission  resigning  its  powers. 
All  the  troops  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris  were  at  once 
summoned  to  the  capital.  Cavaignac  well  understood  that 
any  attempt  to  hold  the  insurrection  in  check  by  means  of 
scattered  posts  would  only  end,  as  in  1830,  by  the  capture  or 
the  demoralisation  of  the  troops.  He  treated  Paris  as  one 
great  battle-field  in  which  the  enemy  must  be  attacked  in 
mass  and  driven  by  main  force  from  all .  his  positions.  At 
times  the  effort  appeared  almost  beyond  the  power  of  the 
forces  engaged,  and  the  insurgents,  sheltered  by  huge  barri- 
cades and  firing  from  the  windows  of  houses,  seemed  likely 
to  remain  masters  of  the  field.  The  struggle  continued  for 
four  days,  but  Cavaignac*s  artillery  and  the  discipline  of  his 
troops  at  last  crushed  resistance ;  and  after  the  Archbishop 
of  Paris  had  been  mortally  wounded  in  a  heroic  effort  to  stop 
further  bloodshed,  the  last  bands  of  the  insurgents,  driven 
back  into  the  north-eastern  quarter  of  the  city,  and  there 
attacked  with  artillery  in  front  and  flank,  were  forced  to  lay 
down  their  arms. 

Such  was  the  conflict  of  the  Four  Days  of  June,  a  con- 
flict memorable  as  one  in  which  the  combatants  fought  not 
for  a  political  principle  or  form  of  Government,  but  for  the 
preser\'ation  or  the  overthrow  of  society  based  on  the  institu- 
tion of  private  property.  The  National  Guard,  with  some 
exceptions,  fought  side  by  side  with  the  regiments  of  the  line, 
braved  the  same  perils,  and  sustained  an  equal  loss.  The 
workmen  threw  themselves  the  more  passionately  into  the 
struggle,  inasmuch  as  defeat  threatened  them  with  depriva- 
tion of  the  very  means  of  life.  On  both  sides  acts  of 
savagery  were  committed  which  the  fury  of  the  conflict  could 
not  excuse.  The  vengeance  of  the  conquerors  in  the  moment 
of  success  appears,  however,  to  have  been  less  unrelenting 
than  that  which  followed  the  overthrow  of  the  Commune  in 
1 871,  though,  after  the  struggle  was  over,  the  Assembly  had 
no  scruple  in  transporting  without  trial  the  whole  mass 
of  prisoners  taken  with  arms  in  their  hands.  Cavaignac*s 
victory  left  the  classes  for  whom  he  had  fought  terror-stricken 
at  the    peril   from   which  they   had  escaped,  and   almost 
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had  gained  some  little  acquaintance  with  military  life.  In 
1 831  he  had  joined  the  insurgents  in  the  Romagna  who  were 
in  arms  against  the  Papal  Government.  The  death  of  his 
own  elder  brother,  followed  in  1832  by  that  of  Napoleon's 
son,  the  Duke  of  Reichstadt,  made  him  chief  of  the  house  of 
Bonaparte.  Though  far  more  of  a  recluse  than  a  man  of 
action,  tliough  so  little  of  his  own  nation  that  he  could  not 
pronounce  a  sentence  of  French  without  a  marked  German 
accent,  and  had  never  even  seen  a  French  play  performed,  he 
now  became  possessed  by  the  fixed  idea  that  he  was  one  day 
to  wear  the  French  Crown.  A  few  obscure  adventurers 
attached  themselves  to  his  fortunes,  and  in  1836  he  appeared 
at  Strasburg  and  presented  himself  to  the  troops  as  Emperor. 
The  enterprise  ended  in  failure  and  ridicule.  Louis  Napoleon 
was  shipped  to  America  by  the  Orleanist  Government,  which 
supplied  him  with  money,  and  thought  it  unnecessary  even  to 
bring  him  to  trial.  He  recrossed  the  Atlantic,  made  his 
home  in  England,  and  in  1840  repeated  at  Boulogne  the 
attempt  that  had  failed  at  Strasburg.  The  result  was  again 
disastrous.  He  was  now  sentenced  to  perpetual  impriijon- 
ment,  and  passed  the  next  six  years  in  captivity  at  Ham, 
where  he  produced  a  treatise  on  the  Napoleonic  Ideas,  and 
certain  fragments  on  political  and  social  questions.  The 
enthusiasm  for  Napoleon,  of  which  there  had  been  little 
trace  in  France  since  181 5,  was  now  reviving  ;  the  sufferings 
of  the  epoch  of  conquest  were  forgotten;  the  steady 
maintenance  of  peace  by  Louis  Philippe  seemed  humiliating 
to  young  and  ardent  spirits  who  had  not  known  the  actual 
presence  of  the  foreigner.  In  literature  two  men  of  eminence 
worked  powerfully  upon  the  national  imagination.  The 
history  of  Thiers  gave  the  nation  a  great  stage -picture  of 
Napoleon*s  exploits;  B6ranger's  lyrics  invested  his  exile  at 
St.  Helena  with  an  irresistible,  though  spurious,  pathos. 
Thus,  little  as  the  world  concerned  itself  with  the  prisoner  at 
Ham,  the  tendencies  of  the  time  were  working  iu  his  favour ; 
and  his  confinement,  which  lasted  six  years  and  was  ter- 
minated by  his  escape  and  return  to  En^^lantl,  appears  to 
have  deepened  his  brooding  nature,  a:id  to  lia\e  slrciif;thened 
rather  than  diminished  his  confidence  in  iiiuiself.  On  the 
overthrow  of  Louis  Philippe  he  visited  Paris,  but  was 
requested  by  the  Provisional  Government,  on  the  ground 
of  the  unrepealed  law  banishing  the  Bonaparte  family,  to 
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quit  the  country.  He  obeyed,  probably  foreseeing  that  the 
difficulties  of  the  Republic  would  create  better  opportunities 
for  his  reappearance.  Meanwhile  the  group  of  unknown  men 
who  sought  their  fortunes  in  a  Napoleonic  restoration  busily 
canvassed  and  wrote  on  behalf  of  the  Prince,  and  with  such 
success  that,  in  the  supplementary  elections  that  were  held  at 
the  beginning  of  June,  he  obtained  a  fourfold  triumph.  The- 
Assembly,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  Govern- 
iTOn*eiw:*S^  mcnt,  pronounccd  his  return  vaHd.  Yet  witl^ 
Deputy  but  re-    rare  self-commaud  the  Prince  still  adhered  iom^ 

MKM,  Junei4.      ,.  ,.  ^  •       •         i.-  x  ^u 

his  pohcy  of  reserve,  resignmg  his  seat  on  the^ 
ground  that  his  election  had  been  made  a  pretext  for  move — - 
ments  of  which  he  disapproved,  while  at  the   same  tim 
he  declared  in  his  letter  to  the  President  of  the  Assembl)? 
that  if  duties  should  be  imposed  upon  him  by  the  people  h 
should  know  how  to  fulfil  them.* 

From  this  time  Louis  Napoleon  was  a  recognised  aspiran 
to  power.    The  Constitution  of  the  Republic  was  now  bein 
drawn   up  by  the   Assembly.      The   Executive   Commissio 
had  disappeared   in  the  convulsion  of  June ;   Cavaignac  wa 
holding  the  balance  between  parties  rather  than  govemin 
himself.     In   the  midst  of  the  debates  on   th^ 
leon  agafii^    Constitution  Louis  Napoleon  was  again  retumfer 
diccted,  to  the  Assembly  by  the  votes    of  five   Dep 

ments.     He  saw  that  he  ought  to   remain 
longer  in  the  background,   and,   accepting  the   call   of  t 
electors,  he  took  his  seat  in  the  Chamber.     It  was  clear  th 
he   would   become   a   candidate   for  the   Presidency  of    t 
Republic,  and   that  the  popularity  of  his  name  among  t 
masses  was  enormous.     He  had  twice  presented  himself      '^<^ 
France  as    the  heir  to   Napoleon's  throne ;   he   had   ne^*-'^^ 
directly  abandoned  his  dynastic  claim;  he  had  but  recea^l>' 
declared,   in   almost   threatening    language,   that   he   shoxalcf 
know  how  to  fulfil  the  duties  that  the  people  might  imi><:>^^ 
upon  him.     Yet  with  all  these  facts  before  it  the  Assemt^lj^f 
misled  by  the  puerile  rhetoric  of  Lamartine,  decided  that   M 
the  new  Constitution  the  President  of  the  Republic,  in  whonJ 
was  vested  the  executive   power,  should  be  chosen  by  the 
direct  vote  of  all  Frenchmen,  and  rejected  the  amendment 
of  M.  Gr^vy,  who,  with  real  insight  into  the  future,  declared 

*  OEuvres  de  Napo'.eon  III.,  ill.  13,  24.     Granier  de  Caasagnac,  u.  z6.    JerTold| 
Napoldon  III.,  il  393. 
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that  such  direct  election  by  the  people  could  only  give 
Fiance  a  Dictator,  and  demanded  that  the  President 
sliould  be  appointed  not  by  the  masses  but  by  the 
Chamber.  Thus  was  the  way  paved  for  Louis  Napoleon's 
march  to  power.  The  events  of  June  had  dispelled  any 
attraction  that  he  had  hitherto  felt  towards  Socialistic 
theories.  He  saw  that  France  required  an  upholder 
of  order  and  of  property.  In  his  address  to  the  nation 
announcing  his  candidature  for  the  Presidency  he  declared 
that  he  would  shrink  from  no  sacrifice  in  defending  society, 
so  audaciously  attacked  ;  that  he  would  devote  himself  with- 
out reserve  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Republic,  and  make  it 
his  pride  to  leave  to  his  successor  at  the  end  of  four  years 
authority  strengthened,  liberty  unimpaired,  and  real  progress 
accomplished.  Behind  these  generalities  the  address  dex- 
terously touched  on  the  special  wants  of  classes  and  parties, 
and  promised  something  to  each.  The  French  nation  in 
the  election  which  followed  showed  that  it  believed  in  Louis 
Napoleon  even  more  than  he  did  in  himself.  If  there  existed 
in  the  opinion  of  the  great  mass  any  element  beyond  the  mere 
instinct  of  self-defence  against  real  or  supposed  schemes  of 
spoliation,  it  was  reverence  for  Napoleon's  memory.  Out  of 
seven  millions  of  votes  given,  Louis  Napoleon 
received  above  five,  Cavaignac,  who  alone  en-  icon "lected^ 
tered  into  serious  competition  with  him,  receiving  President, 
about  a  fourth  part  of  that  number.  Lamartine 
and  the  men  who  ten  months  before  had  represented  all  the 
hopes  of  the  nation  now  found  but  a  handful  of  supporters. 
Though  none  yet  openly  spoke  of  Monarchy,  on  all  sides  there 
was  the  desire  for  the  restoration  of  power.  The  day-dreams 
of  the  second  Republic  had  fled.  France  had  shown  that  its 
choice  lay  only  between  a  soldier  who  had  crushed  rebellion 
and  a  stranger  who  brought  no  title  to  its  confidence  but  an 
Imperial  name. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

Austria  and  Italy — Vienna  from  March  to  May — Flight  of  the  Emperor — Bohemian 
National  Movement  —  WinHisch(;rilti  subdues  Prague  —  Campaign  around 
Verona — Papal  Allocution — Naples  in  May — Negoitations  as  to  Lombardy — 
Reconquest  of  Venetia — Battle  of  Cu&tooa— The  Austrians  enter  Milan — 
Austrian  Court  and  Hungary — The  Serbs  in  Southern  Hungary — Serb  Congress 
at  Carlowiiz — ^Jellacic— Affairs  of  Croatia— Jellacic,  the  Court  and  the  Hun- 
garian Movement — Murder  of  Lamberg — Manifesto  of  October  3— Vienna  on 
October  6 — The  Emperor  at  Olmtltz — Windischgratz  conquers  Vienna — ^The 
Parliament  at  Kremsier — Schwarzenberg  Minister — Ferdinand  abdicates — 
Dissolution  of  the  Kremsier  Parliament  —  Unitary  Edict — Hungary — The 
Roumanians  in  Transylvania — The  Austrian  Army  occupies  Pe&th—  Hungarian 
Government  at  Debreczin — The  Austrians  driven  out  of  Hungary — Declaration 
of  Hungarian  Independence — Russian  Intervention — The  Hungarian  Summer 
Campaign  — Capitulation  of  Vilagos — Italy — Murder  of  Rossi — Tuscany— The 
March  Campaign  in  Lombardy — Novara— Abdication  of  Charles  Albert — Victor 
Emmanuel — Restoration  in  Tuscany— French  Intervention  in  Rome — Defeat 
of  Oudinot — Oudinot  and  Lesseps — The  French  enter  Rome — The  Restored 
Pontifical  Government—  Fall  of  Venice — Ferdinand  reconquers  Sicily—  Germany 
— The  National  Assembly  at  Frankfort — The  Armistice  of  Malmo — Berlin  from 
April  to  September — The  Prussian  Army — Last  days  of  the  Prussian  Parliament 
— Prussian  Constitution  granted  by  Edict — The  German  National  Assembly 
and  Austria — Frederick  William  IV.  elected  Emperor — He  refuses  the  Crown- 
End  of  the  National  Assembly— Prussia  attempts  to  form  a  separate  Union— 
The  Unipn  Parliament  at  Erfurt— Action  of  Austria — Hesse-Cassel- The  Diet  of 
Frankfort  restored — OlmQiz — Schleswig-Holsttin- Germany  after  1849— Austria 
after  1851 — France  after  if  48  Louis  Napoleon — The  October  Message — Law 
Limiting  the  Franchise— Louis  Napoleon  and  the  Army— Proposed  Revision  of 
the  Constitution— The  Coup  d'£tat — Napoleon  III.  Emperor. 

The  plain  of  Northern  Italy  has  ever  been  an  arena  on  which 
the  contest  between  interests  greater  than  those  of  Italy  itself 
has  been  brought  to  an  issue ;  and  it  may  per- 
^"itaf  *"^       haps  be  truly  said  that  in  the  struggle  between 
established  Governments  and  Revolution  through- 
out Central  Europe  in  1848  the  real  turning-point,  if  it  can 
anywhere  be  fixed,  lay  rather  in  the  fortunes  of  a  campaign  in 
Lombardy  than  in  any  single  combination  of  events  at  Vienna 
or  Berlin.    The  very  existence  of  the  Austrian    Monarchy 
depended  on  the  victory  of  Radetzky's  forces  over  the  national 
movement  at  the  head  of  which  Piedmont  had  now  placed 
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itself.  If  Italian  indepeDdence  should  be  established  upon 
the  ruin  of  the  Austrian  arms,  and  the  influence  and  example 
of  the  victorious  Italian  people  be  thrown  Into  the  scale 
against  the  Imperial  Government  in  its  struggle  with  the 
separatist  forces  that  convulsed  every  ])art  of  the  Austrian 
dominions,  it  was  scarcely  possible  that  any  stroke  of  fortune 
or  policy  could  save  the  Empire  of  the  Hapsburgs  from 
dissolution.  But  on  the  prostration  or  recovery  of  Austria, 
as  represented  by  its  central  power  at  Vienna,  the  future  of 
Germany  in  great  part  depended.  Whatever  compromise 
might  be  effected  between  popular  and  monarchical  forces 
in  the  other  German  States  if  left  free  from  Austria*s  inter- 
ference, the  whole  influence  of  a  resurgent  Austrian  power 
could  not  but  be  directed  against  the  principles  of  popular 
sovereignty  and  national  union.  The  Parliament  of  Frankfort 
might  then  in  vain  affect  to  fulfil  its  mandate  without  reckon- 
ing with  the  Court  of  Vienna.  All  this  was  indeed  obscured 
in  the  tempests  that  for  a  while  shut  out  the  political  horizon. 
The  Liberals  of  Northern  Germany  had  little  sympathy  with 
the  Italian  cause  in  the  decisive  days  of  1848.  Their  inclina- 
tions went  rather  with  the  combatant  who,  though  bent  on 
maintaining  an  oppressive  dominion,  was  nevertheless  a 
member  of  the  German  race  and  paid  homage  for  the  moment 
to  Constitutional  rights.  Yet,  as  later  events  were  to  prove, 
the  fetters  which  crushed  liberty  beyond  the  Alps  could  fit  as 
closely  on  to  German  limbs;  and  in  the  warfare  of  Upper 
Italy  for  its  own  freedom  the  battle  of  German  Liberalism 
was  in  no  small  measure  fought  and  lost. 

Metternich  once  banished  from  Vienna,  the  first  popular 
demand  was  for  a  Constitution.  His  successors  in  ofBce, 
with  a  certain  characteristic  pedantry,  devoted 
their  studies  to  the  Belgian  Constitution  of  1831 ;  March  to  55'ay. 
and  after  some  weeks  a  Constitution  was  pub- 
lished by  edict  for  the  non- Hungarian  part  of  the  Empire, 
including  a  Parliament  of  two  Chambers,  the  Lower  to  be 
chosen  by  indirect  election,  the  Upper  consisting  of  nominees 
of  the  Crown  and  representatives  of  the  great  landowners. 
The  provisions  of  this  Constitution  in  favour  of  the  Crown 
and  the  Aristocracy,  as  well  as  the  arbitrary  mode  of  its 
promulgation,  displeased  the  Viennese.  Agitation  recom- 
menced in  the  city ;  unpopular  ofTicials  were  roughly  handled - 
the  Press  grew  ever  more  violent  and  more  scurrilous.    One 
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strange  result  of  the  tutelage  in  which  Austrian  society  had 
been  held  was  that  the  students  of  the  University  became, 
and  for  some  time  continued  to  be,  the  most  important 
political  body  of  the  capital.  Their  principal  rivals  in  in- 
fluence were  the  National  Guard  drawn  from  citizens  of  the 
middle  class,  the  workmen  as  yet  remaining  in  the  back- 
ground. Neither  in  the  Hall  of  the  University  nor  at  the 
taverns  where  the  civic  militia  discussed  the  events  of  the 
hour  did  the  office-drawn  Constitution  find  favour.  On  the 
13th  of  May  it  was  determined,  with  the  view  of  exercising 
stronger  pressure  upon  the  Government,  that  the  existing 
committees  of  the  National  Guard  and  of  the  students  should 
be  superseded  by  one  central  committee  representing  both 
bodies.  The  elections  to  this  committee  had  been  held,  and 
its  sittings  had  begun,  when  the  commander  of  the  National 
Guard  declared  such  proceedings  to  be  inconsistent  with 
military  discipline,  and  ordered  the  dissolution  of  the  com- 
mittee. Riots  followed,  during  which  the  students  and  the 
mob  made  their  way  into  the  Emperor*s  palace  and  demanded 
from  his  Ministers  not  only  the  re-establishment  of  the  central 
committee  but  the  abolition  of  the  Upper  Chamber  in  the 
projected  Constitution,  and  the  removal  of  the  checks  imposed 
on  popular  sovereignty  by  a  limited  franchise  and  the  system 
of  indirect  elections.  On  point  after  point  the  Ministry  gave 
way ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  resistance  and  reproaches  of  the 
Imperial  household,  they  obtained  the  Emperor's  signature 
to  a  document  promising  that  for  the  future  all  the  important 
military  posts  in  the  city  should  be  held  by  the  National 
Guard  jointly  with  the  regular  troops,  that  the  latter  should 
never  be  called  out  except  on  the  requisition  of  the  National 
Guard,  and  that  the  projected  Constitution  should  remain 
without  force  until  it  should  have  been  submitted  for  confirm- 
ation to  a  single  Constituent  Assembly  elected  by  universal 
suffirage. 

The  weakness  of  the  Emperor's  intelligence  rendered  him 
a  mere  puppet  in  the  hands  of  those  who  for  the  moment 

exercised  control  over  his  actions.  During  the 
Flight  of  the  riot  of  the  15th  of  May  he  obeyed  his  Ministers; 
May*i7.*^'  a  few  hours  afterwards  he  fell  under  the  sway  of 

the  Court  party,  and  consented  to  fly  from 
Vienna.  On  the  i8th  the  Viennese  learnt  to  their  astonish- 
ment that  Ferdinand  was  far  on  the  road  to  the  Tyrol.    Soon 
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afterwards  a  manifesto  was  published,  stating  that  the  violence 
and  anarchy  of  the  capital  had  compelled  the  Emperor  to 
transfer  his  residence  to  Innsbruck;  that  he  remained  true, 
however,  to  the  promises  made  in  March  and  to  their 
legitimate  consequences ;  and  that  proof  must  be  given  of  the 
return  of  the  Viennese  to  their  old  sentiments  of  loyalty 
before  he  could  again  appear  among  them.  A  certain  revul- 
sion of  feeling  in  the  Emperor's  favour  now  became  manifest 
in  the  capital,  and  emboldened  the  Ministers  to  take  the  first 
step  necessary  towards  obtaining  his  return,  namely  the 
dissolution  of  the  Students'  Legion.  They  could  count  with 
some  confidence  on  the  support  of  the  wealthier  part  of  the 
middle  class,  who  were  now  becoming  wearied  of  the  students* 
extravagances  and  alarmed  at  the  interruption  of  business 
caused  by  the  Revolution ;  moreover,  the  ordinary  termination 
of  the  academic  year  was  near  at  hand.  The  order  was 
accordingly  given  for  the  dissolution  of  the  Legion  and  the 
closing  of  the  University.  But  the  students  met 
the  order  with  the  stoutest  resistance.  The  ^May'l^^ 
workmen  poured  in  from  the  suburbs  to  join  in 
their  defence.  Barricades  were  erected,  and  the  insurrection 
of  March  seemed  on  the  point  of  being  renewed.  Once  more 
the  Government  gave  way,  and  not  only  revoked  its  order, 
but  declared  itself  incapable  of  preserving  tranquilhty  in  the 
capital  unless  it  should  receive  the  assistance  of  the  leaders 
of  the  people.  With  the  full  concurrence  of  the  Ministers,  a 
Committee  of  Public  Safety  was  formed,  representing  at  once 
the  students,  the  middle  class,  and  the  workmen ;  and  it 
entered  upon  its  duties  with  an  authority  exceeding,  within 
the  limits  of  the  capital,  that  of  the  shadowy  functionaries  of 

State.* 

In  the  meantime  the  antagonism  between  the  Czechs  and 

the  Germans  in  Bohemia  was  daily  becoming  more  bitter. 

The  influence  of  the  party  of  compromise,  which 

had  been  dominant  in  the  early  days  of  March,      Bohemian 

had  disappeared  before  the  ill-timed  attempt  of     movement. 

the   German  national  leaders  at   Frankfort  to 

include  Bohemia  within  the  territory  sending  representatives 

to  the  German  national  Parliament.     By  consenting  to  this 

•  Vitithum,  Wien,  p.  io8.  Springer,  iL  293.  Pillersdorff,  RQckblicke,  p.  68 ; 
NachUss.  p.  118.  Reschauer,  ii.  176.  Dunder,  October  Revolution,  p.  §.  Fie* 
<|ue)mont,  Aufki&rungen,  p.  65. 
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incorporation  the  Czech  population  would  have  definitely 
renounced  its  newly  asserted  claim  to  nationality.  If  the 
growth  of  democratic  spirit  at  Vienna  was  accompanied  hy  a 
more  intense  German  national  feeling  in  the  capital,  the 
popular  m  ovements  at  Vienna  and  at  Prague  must  necessarily 
pass  into  a  relation  of  conflict  with  one  another.  On  tbe 
flight  of  the  Emperor  becoming  known  at  Prague,  Count 
Thun,  the  governor,  who  was  also  the  chief  of  the  moderate 
Bohemian  party,  invited  Ferdinand  to  make  Prague  the  seat 
of  his  Government.  This  invitation,  which  would  have 
directly  connected  the  Crown  with  Czech  national  interests, 
was  not  accepted.  The  rasher  politicians,  chiefly  students 
and  workmen,  continued  to  hold  their  meetings  and  to  patrol 
the  streets ;  and  a  Congress  of  Slavs  from  all  parts  of  the 
Empire,  which  was  opened  on  the  2nd  of  June,  excited 
national  passions  still  further.  So  threatening  grew  tbe 
attitude  of  the  students  and  workmen  that  Count  Windisch- 
gratz,  commander  of  the  troops  at  Prague,  prepared  to  act 

with  artillery.  On  the  12th  of  June,  the  day  on 
nubduci  ^  *'  which  the  Congress  of  Slavs  broke  up,  fighting 
Prague,  June      began.     Windischgratz,  whose  wife   was  killed 

by  a  bullet,  appears  to  have  acted  with  calm- 
ness, and  to  have  sought  to  arrive  at  some  peaceful  settle- 
ment. He  withdrew  his  troops,  and  desisted  from  a  bom- 
bardment that  he  had  begun,  on  the  understanding  that  the 
barricades  which  had  been  erected  should  be  removed.  This 
condition  was  not  fulfilled.  New  acts  of  violence  occurred 
in  the  city,  and  on  the  17th  Windischgratz  reopened  fire. 
On  the  following  day  Prague  surrendered,  and  Windisch- 
gratz re-entered  tho  city  as  Dictator.  The  autonomy  of 
Bohemia  was  at  an  end.  The  army  had  for  the  first  time 
acted  with  effect  against  a  popular  rising;  the  first  blow  had 
been  struck  on  behalf  of  the  central  power  against  the 
revolution  which  till  now  had  seemed  about  to  dissolve  the 
Austrian  State  into  its  fragments. 

At  this  point  the   dominant  interest  in   Austrian   affairs 
passes  from    the  capital    and    the    northern    provinces    to 

Radetzky's  army  and  the  Italians  with  whom  it 
CamMiffn  stood    face    to    face.      Once   convinced  of  the 

April— May.  '    necessity  of  a  retreat  from  Milan,  the  Austrian 

commander  had  moved  with  sufBcient  rapidity  to 
save  Verona  and   Mantua  from  passing  into  the  hands  of 
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the  insorgents.  He  was  thus  enabled  to  place  his  army  in  one 
of  the  best  defensive  positions  in  Europe,  the  Quadrilateral 
flanked  by  the  rivers  Mincio  and  Adige,  and  protected  by 
the  fortresses  of  Verona,  Mantua,  Peschiera,  and  Legnano. 
With  his  front  on  the  Mincio  he  awaited  at  once  the  attack 
of  the  Piedmontese  and  the  arrival  of  reinforcements  from 
the  north-east.  On  the  8th  of  April  the  first  attack  was 
made,  and  after  a  sharp  engagement  at  Goito  the  passage  of 
the  Mincio  was  effected  by  the  Sardinian  army.  Siege  was 
now  laid  to  Peschiera;  and  while  a  Tuscan  contingent 
watched  Mantua,  the  bulk  of  Charles  Albert's  forces  operated 
farther  northward  with  the  view  of  cutting  off  Verona  from 
the  roads  to  the  Tyrol.  This  result  was  for  a  moment 
achieved,  but  the  troops  at  the  King's  disposal  were  far  too 
weak  for  the  task  of  reducing  the  fortresses;  and  in  an 
attempt  that  was  made  on  the  6th  of  May  to  drive  the 
Austrians  out  of  their  positions  in  front  of  Verona,  Charles 
Albert  was  defeated  at  Santa  Lucia  and  compelled  to  fall 
back  towards  the  Mincio.* 

A  pause  in  the  war  ensued,  filled  by  political  events  of 
evil  omen  for  Italy.    Of  all  the  princes  who  had  permitted 
their  troops  to  march  northwards  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Lombards,  not  one  was  acting  in  full  sincerity.     The  first  to 
show  himself  in  his  true  colours  was  the  Pope.      On  the  29th 
of  April  an  Allocution  was  addressed  to  the  Cardinals,  in 
which   Pius  disavowed  all   participation  in  the 
war  against  Austria,  and  declared  that  his  own    Jon^AprlrM 
troops  should  do  no  more  than  defend  the  in- 
tegrity of  the   Roman   States.    Though  at  the  moment  an 
outburst  of  popular  indignation  in  Rome  forced  a  still  more 
liberal  Ministry  into  power,  and  Durando,  the  Papal  general, 
continued  his  advance  into  Venetia,  the  Pope's  renunciation 
of  his  supposed    national    leadership   produced    the    effect 
v^'hich  its  author  desired,  encouraging  every  open  and  every 
^ecret  enemy  of  the  Italian  cause,  and  perplexing  those  who 
ijBd  believed  themselves  to  be  engaged  in  a  sacred  as  well  as 
0,  patriotic  war.     In  Naples  things  hurried  far  more  rapidly 
ta  a  catastrophe.     Elections  had  been  held  to  the    jj    ,    .  w 
C/JAmber  of  Deputies,  which  was  to  be  opened       *p**"*    *y* 
on    tlie  15th  of  May,  and   most  of  the   ineuibers  returned 
men  who,  while  devoted  to  the  Italian  national  cause 

*  $chOohals,  p.  117.     Farini,  ti.  9.     ParU  Pap.  1849,  ^^**-  3$^ 
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were    neither    Republicans   nor    enemies    of   the    BoqiIwd       I 
dynasty,  but  anxious  to  co-operate  wilh  their  King  in  the       ' 
work    of    Constitutional     reform.        Politicians    of    anolhet 
ch&racter,    however,    commanded    the     streets    of   Naples. 
Rumours 'were    spread   that   the    Court    was   on   Ihe   point 
of  restoring  despotic  govemmcnt  ajid  abandoning  the  Itatiin 
cause.    Disorder  and  agitation  increased  from  day  to  day; 
and  after  the    Deputies  had  arrived  in  the  city  and  begun 
a  series  of  infotniai  meetings  preparatory  to  the  opening  of 
the  Parliament,  an  ill-advised  act  of  Ferdinand  gave  to  the 
'  party   of    disorder,   who   were    weakly    represented    in   (In 
Assembly,  occasion  for  an  insurrection.     After  promulgation 
the  Constitution  on  February  lotb,  Ferdinand  had  agrerf 
that  it  should  be  submilled  to  the  two  Chambers  for  revison- 
He  notified,  however,  to  the  Representatives  on  the  eve  of  lie 
opening  ol  Parliament  that  they  would  be  rei]uired  to  take  »o 
oath  of  iidelily  to  Ihe  Conslilution.     They  urged  that  such  an 
oath  would  deprive  them  of  their  right  of  revision.   The  Kinfr* 
after  some  hours,  consented  to  a  change  in  the  formula  of  th* 
oath;    but   his   demand   had   already   thrown   the   city   int^ 
tumult.     Barricaiics  were  erected,  the  Deputies  in  vain  ew " 
deavouring  to  calm  the  rioters  and  to  prevent  a  conflict  wilt-* 
the  troops.    While  negotiations  were  still  in  progress  shot^* 
were   fired.      The   troops    now   threw   themselves    upon   th^^ 
people ;  there   was   a   struggle,   short   in  duration,  but  san  — 
guinary  and  merciless;  the  barricades  were  captured,  som^^" 
hundreds  of  the  insurgents  stain,   and   Ferdinand   was  onc^^ 
more  absolute  master  of   Naples.     The  Assembly   was   dis-- 
solved  on  (he  day  after   that  on  which  it  should  have  met- 
Orders   were   at   once   sent   by   the    King   to  General   Pepe, 
commander  of  the  troops  that  were  on  the  march  to  Lom- 
bardy,  to   return   with   his   army  to  Naples.     Thou|li    Pepe 
couliimed   (rue  to  the  national  cause,  and    endeavoured   to 
lead  his  army  lorward  Irom  Bologna  in  defiance  of  the  King's 
instructions,    his   troops   now    melted   away ;    and    when   he 
crossed  the   Po   and   placed   himself  under  the  standard  of 
Charle^  Albert  in  Venetia  there  remained  with  him  scarcely 
fifteen  hundred  men. 

It  thus  became  clear  before  the  end  of  May  that  the 
Lombards  would  receive  no  considerable  help  from  the 
Southern  States  in  their  struggle  for  freedom,  and  that  the 
promised  league  of  the  Governments  in  the  national  cause 
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was  bot  ft  dream  from  which  there  was  a  bitter  awakening. 
Nor  in  Northern  Italy  itself  was  there  the  unity  in  aim  and 
action  without  which  success  was  impossible.  The  Repub- 
lican party  accused  the  King  and  the  Provisional 
Government  at  Milan  of  an  unwillingness  to  arm  Negotiations 
the  people  ;  Charles  Albert  on  his  part  regarded  barSy.  ^"^ 
every  Republican  as  an  enemy.  On  entering 
Lombardy  the  King  had  stated  that  no  question  as  to  the 
political  organisation  of  the  future  should  be  raised  until  the 
war  was  ended;  nevertheless,  before  a  fortress  had  been 
captured,  he  had  allowed  Modena  and  Panna  to  declare 
themselves  incorporated  with  the  Picdmontese  monarchy; 
and,  in  spite  of  Mazzini*s  protest,  their  example  was  fol- 
lowed by  Lombardy  and  some  Venetian  districts.  In  the 
recriminations  that  passed  between  the  Republicans  and  the 
Monarchists  it  was  even  suggested  that  Austria  had  friends  of 
its  own  in  certain  classes  of  the  population.  This  was  not 
the  view  taken  by  the  Viennese  Government,  which  from  the 
first  appears  to  have  considered  its  cause  in  Lombardy  as 
virtually  lost.  The  mediation  of  Great  Britain  was  invoked 
by  Mettemich*s  successors,  and  a  willingness  expressed  to 
^ant  to  the  Italian  provinces  complete  autonomy  under  the 
Emperor's  sceptre.  Palmerston,  in  reply  to  the  supplications 
>f  a  Court  which  had  hitherto  cursed  his  influence,  urged 
hat  Lombardy  and  the  greater  part  of  Venetia  should  be 
:eded  to  the  King  of  Piedmont.  The  Austrian  Government 
¥Ould  have  given  up  Lombardy  to  their  enemy ;  they  hesi- 
ated  to  increase  his  power  to  the  extent  demanded  by 
'aJmerston,  the  more  so  as  the  French  Ministry  was  known 
o  be  jealous  of  the  aggrandisement  of  Sardinia,  and  to 
lesire  the  establishment  of  weak  Republics  like  those  formed 
n  1796.  Withdrawing  from  its  negotiations  at  London,  the 
Emperor's  Cabinet  now  entered  into  direct  communication 
dth  the  Provisional  Government  at  Milan,  and,  without 
laking  any  reference  to  Piedmont  or  Venice,  offered  complete 
cidependence  to  Lombardy.  As  the  union  ot  this  province 
/ith  Piedmont  had  already  been  voted  by  its  inhabitants,  the 
iffer  was  at  once  rejected.  Moreover,  even  it  the  Italians  had 
hown  a  disposition  to  compromise  their  cause  and  abandon 
/enice,  Radetzky  would  not  have  broken  olT  the  combat 
•'hile  any  possibility  remained  of  winning  over  the  Emperor 
rem  the  side  of  the  peace-party.     In  reply  to  instructions 
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directing  him  to  offer  an  armistice  to  the  enemy,  he  sent 
Prince  Felix  Schwarzenberg  to  Innsbruck  to  implore  the 
Emperor  to  trust  to  the  valour  of  his  soldiers  and  to  continiie 
the  combat.  Already  there  were  signs  that  the  victory  would 
ultimately  be  with  Austria.  Reinforcements  had  cut  their 
way  through  the  insurgent  territory  and  reached  Verona; 
and  although  a  movement  by  which  Radetzky  threatened  to 
sever  Charles  Albert's  communications  was  frustrated  by  a 
second  engagement  at  Goito,  and  Peschiera  passed  into  the 
besiegers*  hands,  this  was  the  last  success  won  by  the  Italians. 
Throwing  himself  suddenly  eastwards,  Radetzky  appeared 
before  Vicenza,  and  compelled  this  city,  with  the  entire 
Papal  army,  commanded  by  General  Durando, 
Reconquest  to  capitulate.  The  fall  of  Vicenza  was  followed 
June,  July,  by  that  of  the  other  cities  on  the  Venetian  main- 
land till  Venice  alone  on  the  east  of  the  Adige 
defied  the  Austrian  arms.  As  the  invader  pressed  onward, 
an  Assembly  which  Manin  had  convoked  at  Venice  decided 
on  union  with  Piedmont.  Manin  himself  had  been  the 
most  zealous  opponent  of  what  he  considered  the  sacrifice 
of  Venetian  independence.  He  gave  way  nevertheless  at 
the  last,  and  made  no  attempt  to  fet  er  the  decision  of 
the  Assembly ;  but  when  this  decision  had  been  given 
he  handed  over  the  conduct  of  affairs  to  others,  and  re- 
tired for  awhile  into  private  life,  declining  to  serve  under 
a  king.* 

Charles  Albert   now   renewed   his  attempt   to  wrest   the 

central  fortresses  from  the  Austrians.     Leaving  half  his  army 

at  Peschiera  and  farther  north,  he  proceeded  with 

Battle  of        the  other  half  to  blockade  Mantua.     Radetzky 

July  35. '       took  advantage  of  the  unskilful  generalship  of 

his    opponent,    and    threw    himself    upon    the 

weakly  guarded  centre  of  the  long  Sardinian  line.     The  King 

perceived  his  error,  and  sought  to  unite  with  his  the  northern 

detachments,  row  separated  from  him  by  the  Mincio.     His 

efforts  were  baffled,  and  on  the  25th  of  July,  after  a  brave 

resistance,    his    troops    were    defeated    at    Custozza.      The 

retreat  across  the  Mincio  was  conducted  in  fair  order,  but 

•  Ficquclmont   p.  6.     PillersdorfT,   Nachlass,  93.  Helfert,  iv.  141.     ScbOnhats, 

pb  177.     Parliament.try   Papers,  id.   332,   473,    597.  Contarini,   p.  67.      An;glto, 

Operationi  del  Durando,  p.  6.     Manin,  Documents,  u  389.     Btanchi,  Diplomasa, 
V.  aj7.     Pasolini,  p.  ioc« 
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disasters  sustained  by  the  northern  division,  which  should 
have  held  the  enemy  in  check,  destroyed  all  hope,  and  the 
retreat  then  became  a  flight.  Radetzky  followed  in  close 
pursuit.  Charles  Albert  entered  Milan,  but  declared  himself 
unable  to  defend  the  city.  A  storm  of  indignation  broke  out 
against  the  unhappy  King  amongst  the  Milanese,  whom  he 
was  declared  to  have  betrayed.  The  palace  where  he  had 
taken  up  bis  quarters  was  besieged  by  the  mob ;  his  life  was 
threatened;  and  he  escaped  with  difficulty  on  the  night  of 
August  5th  under  the  protection  of  General  La  Marmora 
and  a  few  faithful  Guards.  A  capitulation  was  signed,  and  as 
the  Piedmontese  army  evacuated  the  city  Radetzky 's  troops 
entered  it  in  triumph.  Not  less  than  sixty  thou- 
sand of  the  inhabitants,  according  to  Italian  Austriansr*- 
statements,  abandoned  their  homes  and  sought  Aug.  6. 
refuge  in  Switzerland  or  Piedmont  rather  than 
submit  to  the  conqueror's  rule.  Radetzky  could  now  have 
followed  his  retreating  enemy  without  difficulty  to  Turin,  and 
have  crushed  Piedmont  itself  under  toot ;  but  the  tear  ot 
France  and  Great  Britain  checked  his  career  of  victory,  and 
hostilities  were  brought  to  a  close  by  an  armistice  at  Vigevano 
on  August  gth.* 

The   ett'ects   of    Radetzky *s  triumph   were  felt   in    every 
province  of  the  Empire.     The  first  open  expression  given 
to  the  changed  state  of  affairs  was  the  return  of 
the  Imperial  Court  from  its  refuge  at  Innsbruck     ^^  Austrian 
to  Vienna.    The  election  promised  in  May  had     Hmigaiy. 
t)een  held,  and  an  Assembly  representing  all  the 
non-Hungarian  parts  of  the  Monarchy,  with  the  exception  of 
the   Italian   provinces,  had   been  opened   by  the   Archduke 
John,  as  representative  of  the  Emperor,  on  the  22nd  of  July. 
Ministers  and  Deputies  united  in  demanding  the  return  of  the 
Emperor  to  the  capital.     With  Radetzky  and  Wiiidisch^^ratz 
within  call,  the  Emperor  could   now   with  some  conridence 
face  his  students  and  his  Parliament.     But  of  far  greater 
importance  than  the  return  of  the  Court  to  Vienna  was  the 
attitude  which  it  now  assumed  towards  the  Diet  and  the 
national  Government  of  Hungary.    The  concessions  made  in 
April,  inevitable  as  they  were,  had  in  fact  raised  Hungary  to 
the  position  of  an  independent  State.     When  such  matters  as 

*  Parliameotary  Papers,  1849  tviii.  p.  ia8.    Venice  refused  to  acknowledge  tb« 
»nni«ttcc,  and  detached  itself  from  Sardinia,  restoring  Manin  to  power,  .     .  , 
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tb«  employment  of  Hungarian  troops  against  Italy  or  tb< 
cliftribution  of  the  burden  of  taxation  came  into  question, 
Spnperor  bad  to  treat  with  the  Hungarian  Ministry  almost  zx 
if  it  represented  a  foreign  and  a  rival  Power.  For  som< 
months  this  humiliation  had  to  be  borne,  and  the  appearanc 
of  fidelity  to  the  new  Constitutional  law  maintained.  But 
deep,  resentful  hatred  against  the  Magyar  cause  penetrat< 
the  circles  in  which  the  old  military  and  official  absolutism 
Austria  yet  survived;  and  behind  the  men  and  the  policy  ^rry 
still  representing  with  some  degree  of  sincerity  the  new  ord( 
of  things,  there  gathered  the  passions  and  the  intrigues  of  . 
reaction  that  waited  only  for  the  outbreak  of  civil  war  withi 
Hungary  itself,  and  the  restoration  of  confidence  to  th^ — ^e 
Austrian  army,  to  draw  the  sword  against  its  foe.  Already:  ^y, 
while  Italy  was  still  unsubdued,  and  the  Emperor  w^^^  as 
scarcely  safe  in  his  palace  at  Vienna,  the  popular  forces  th=^  ^«at 
might  be  employed  against  the  Government  at  Pesth  can^Er— ue 
into  view. 

In  one  of  the  stormy  sessions  of  the  Hungarian  Diet  at 

the  time  when   the   attempt  was  first   made  to  impose  t  =:hc 

Magyar  language  upon  Croatia  the  lUyrian  leader,  Gai,  h 
thus  addressed  the  Assembly :  **  You  Magyars  are  an  isla. 
in  the  ocean  of  Slavism.     Take  heed  that  its  waves  do 
rise  and  overwhelm  you."     The  agitation  of  the  spring 
1848  first  revealed  in  its  full  extent  the  peril  tl 
The  Serbs  in    foreshadowed.     Croatia  had  for  above  a  y— 
Hungary.        been  in  almost  open  mutiny,  but   the  spirit 
revolt  now  spread  through  the  whole  of  the 
population  of  Southern  Hungary,  from  the  eastern  hmitj 
Slavonia,*  across  the  plain  known  as  the  Banat  beyond 
junction  of  the  Theiss  and  the  Danube,  up  to  the  bordei 
Transylvania.      The  Serbs  had   been   welcomed   into  tlrr 
provinces  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  by 
sovereigns    of    Austria    as    a    bulwark  against    the    Ti 
Charters  had  been  given  to  them,  which  were  still  preser 
promising  them  a  distinct  political  administration  under  t 
own  elected  Voivode,  and  ecclesiastical  independence  ui 

*  Slavonia  itself  was  attached   to  Croatia ;   Dalmatia  also  wu  daimi 
member  of  this  triple   Kingdom  under  the   Hungarian  Crown  in  virtue  of 
right%   though  since  its  annexation  in  1797  it   had    been   governed  direcit 
Vienna,  and  in  1848  was  represented  in  the  Reichstag  of  Vienna,  not  in 
I'tkth. 
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their  own  Patriarch  of  the  Greek  Church.*    These  provincial 
rights  had  fared  much  as  others  in  the  Austrian  Empire. 
The  Patriarch  and  the  Voivode  had  disappeared,  and  the 
Banat  had  been  completely  merged  in  Hungary.    Enoogh, 
however,  of   Serb  nationality  remained    to    kindle    at    the 
summons  of  1848,  and  to  resent  with  a  sudden  fierceness  the 
determination  of  the  Magyar  rulers  at  Pesth  that  the  Magyar 
language,  as  the  language  of  State,  should  thenceforward 
bind  together  all  the  races  of  Hungary  in  the  enjoyment  o£ 
a  common  national  life.     The   Serbs  had   demanded  from 
Kossuth  and  his  colleagues  the  restoration  of  the  local  and 
ecclesiastical  autonomy  of  which  the  Hapsburgs  had  deprived 
them,  and  the  recognition  of  their  own  national  language  and 
customs.    They  found,  or  believed,  that  instead  of  a  German  . 
they  were  now  to  have  a  Mag>'ar  lord,  and  one  more  near, 
more  energetic,  more  aggressive.    Their  reply  to  Kossuth's 
defence  of   Magyar  ascendency  was  the    summoning  of  a 
Congress  of  Serbs  at  Carlowitz  on  the  Lower 
Danube.     Here  it  was  declared  that  the  Serbs    SerbCon^rcM 
of  Austria  formed  a  free  and  independent  nation    May  i^-iy 
under  the  Austrian   sceptre  and   the  common 
Hungarian  Crown.     A  Voivode  was  elected  and  the  limits  of 
his   province  were    defined.      A    National    Committee  was 
charged  with  the  duty  of  organising  a  Government  and  of 
entering  into    intimate    connection   with    the    neighbouring 
Slavic  Kingdom  of  Croatia. 

At  Agram,  the  Croatian  capital,  all  established  authority 
had   sunk  in   the  catastrophe    of   March,  and    a    National 
Committee  had  assumed  power.     It  happened  that  the  office 
of  Governor,  or  Ban,  of  Croatia  was  then  vacant. 
The  Committee  sent    a    deputation  to  Vienna     "'crJSLu' 
requesting  that  the  colonel  of  the  first  Croatian 
regiment,  Jellacic,  might  be  appointed.    Without  waiting  for 
the  arrival  of  the  deputation,  the  Court,  by  a  patent  dated  the 
23rd  of  March,  nominated  Jellacic  to  the  vacant  post.  The  date 
of  this  appointment,  and  the  assumption  of  office  by  Jellacic 
on   the   14th  of  April,  the  very  day  before  the  Hungarian 
Ministry  entered   upon  its    powers,  have    been    considered 
proof  that  a  secret  understanding    existed    from    the   first 

*  The  real  meaning  of  the  Charters  io,  however,  contested.  Springer,  ii.  281. 
Adlcrstein,  ArchiT,  i.  i66.  Uelfert,  iL  355.  Ir4nyi  et  Chassin,  L  136.  Dm 
Serbiscbe  Woiwodschaflsfirage,  p.  7, 
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between  lellacic  and  the  Court.  No  further  evidence  o 
this  secret  relation  has.  however,  been  made  public,  an 
the  belief  long  current  among  all  friends  of  the  Magy 
cause  that  Croatia  was  deliberately  instigated  to  revol 
against  the  Hungarian  Government  by  persons  around  th 
Emperor  seems  to  rest  on  no  solid  foundation.  The  Croat 
would  have  been  unlike  all  other  communities  in  the  Austri 
Empire  it  they  had  not  risen  under  the  national  impul 
ci  1848.  They  had  been  murmuring  against  Magyar  as 
cendency  for  years  past,  and  the  fire  long  smouldering  no 
probably  burst  into  flame  here  as  elsewhere  without  th 
touch  of  an  incendiary  hand.  With  regard  to  Jellacic* 
sudden  appointment  it  is  possible  that  the  Court,  powerl 
to  check  th*e  Croatian  movement,  may  have  desired  to  esca 
the  appearance  of  compulsion  by  spontaneously  conferrin 
office  on  the  popular  soldier,  who  was  at  least  more  likely  t 
regard  the  Emperor's  interests  than  the  lawyers  and  dema 
gogues  around  him.  Whether  Jellacic  was  at  this  tim 
genuinely  concerned  for  Croatian  autonomy,  or  whethe 
from  the  first,  while  he  apparently  acted  with  the  Croati 
nationalists,  his  deepest  sympathies  were  with  the  Austria 
army,  and  his  sole  design  was  that  of  serving  the  Imperi 
Crown  with  or  without  its  own  avowed  concurrence,  it  i- 
impossible  to  say.  That,  Hke  most  of  his  countr>'men,  h"- 
cordially  hated  the  Magyars,  ic  beyond  doubt.  The  gener 
impression  left  by  his  character  hardly  accords  with  th 
Magyar  conception  of  him  as  the  profound  and  far-sight 
conspirator  ;  ht  would  seem,  on  the  contrary,  to  have  been  - 
pian  easily  yielding  to  the  impulses  ot  the  moment,  an* 
capable  of  playing  contradictory  parts  with  little  sense  of  h 
own  inconsistency.* 

Installed  in  otnce.  Jellacic  cast  to  the  winds  all  consider 
tion   due   tc   the    Emperor's   personal   engagements  toward 

Hunj;ary,  and  forthwith  permitted  the  Mag>< 
Affairs  of  officials  to  be  driven   out  of  the  country.    O 

i4~june  16?      the  2nd  of  May  he  issued  an  order  forbidding 

Croatian    authorities    to    correspond    with    th 
Government  at   Pesth.     BatthyAny,  the  Hungarian  Premie 


*  Bbt  Kct  Kos<;nth,  Scbriften  (1880;  ii.  315,  for  a  conversation  between  Jellai 
and  BatthyAr.y.  s&ic  tc  »-nve.  brcn  narrated  to  Konuth  bj  the  latter.     If  authenti 
tbb  certainly  pruvci  Jel'acc  t(i  h^vc  used  iht  Slavic  agitation  from  tbe  first  sole 
foi  Ausular.  ebcU.     See  aUo  Viuthutn,  p.  ao;. 
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at  once  hurried  to  Vienna,  and  obtained  from  the  Emperor  a 
letter  commanding   Jellacic    to    submit    to   the  Hungarian 
Ministry.    As  the  Ban  paid  no  attention  to  this  mandate, 
General  Hrabowsky,  commander  of  the  troops  in  the  southern 
provinces,  received  orders  from    Pesth   to    annul   all   that 
Jellacic  had  done,  to  suspend  him  from  his  office,  and  to 
bring  him    to    trial    for   high    treason.      Nothing  daunted, 
Jellacic  on  his  own  authority  convoked  the  Diet  of  Croatia  for 
the   5th  of  June;    the  populace  of  Agram,  on  hearing  of 
Hrabowsky's  mission,  burnt  the  Palatine  in  effigy.    This  was 
a  direct  outrage  on  the   Imperial   family,  and    Batthydny 
turned  it  to  account.    The  Emperor  had  just  been  driven 
from  Vienna  by  the  riot  of  the  15th  of  May.    Batthy&ny 
sought  him  at  Innsbruck,  and  by  assuring  him  of  the  support 
of  his  loyal  Hungarians  against  both  the  Italians  and  the 
Viennese  obtained  his  signature  on  June  loth  to  a  rescript 
vehemently  condemning   the   Ban's  action  and  suspending 
him  from  office.    Jellacic  had  already  been  summoned  to 
appear  at  Innsbruck.     He  set  out,  taking  with  him  a  deputa- 
tion of  Croats  and  Serbs,  and  leaving  behind  him  a  popular 
Assembly  sitting  at  Agram,  in  which,  besides  the  representa- 
tives of  Croatia,  there  were  seventy  Deputies  from  the  Serb 
provinces.      On  the  very  day  on   which  the  Ban  reached 
Innsbruck,  the  Imperial  order  condemning  him  and  suspend- 
ing him    from  his  functions    was  published  by   Batthydny 
at  Pesth.     Nor  was  the  situation  made  easier  by  the  almost 
simultaneous  announcement  that  civil  war  had  broken  out 
on   the   Lower  Danube,  and  that   General  Hrabowsky,  on 
attempting  to  occupy  Carlo witz,  had    been    attacked    and 
compelled  to  retreat    by  the    Serbs    under    their    national 
leader  Stratimiro\dc.* 

It  is  said  that  the  Emperor  Ferdinand,  during  delibera- 
tions in  council  on  which  the  iate  of  the  Austrian  Empire 
depended,  was  accustomed  to  occupy  himself 
with   counting    the    number    of   carriages    that    coun'^^nd  U»« 
passed  from  right  and  left  respectively  under    q^"J.^JI|JJJ!^j 
the  windows.     In  the  struggle  between  Croatia 
and  Hungary  he  appears  to  have  avoided  even  the  formal 
exercise  of  authority,    preferring    to    commit    the    decision 
between  the  contending  parties  to  the  Archduke  John,  as 

•  Adlentetn,  Archiv,  L   146,    156.      Klapka,    Erinnerungen,  p.  30.    Irftnyi  et 
L  344.    Serbiache  Bcweguag,  p.  zu6. 
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mediator  or  judge.    John  was  too  deeply  inuuersiid  in  oth'^r" 
business  to  give  much  attention  to  the  matter.    What  realK- 
passed  between  Jellacic  and  the  Imperial  family  at  Innshruclc 
is  unknown.    The  official  request  of  the  Ban  was  for  th^ 
withdrawal  or  suppression   of  the   rescript  signed  by  tb^ 
Emperor  on  June  loth.    Prince  Esterhazy,  who  repreaenteA. 
the  Hungarian  Government  at  Innsbruck,  was  ready  to  mak^ 
this  concession ;  but  before  the  document  could  be  revoked.,*- 
it  had  been  made  public  by  Batthy&ny.    With  the 
of  proving  his  fidelity  to  the  Court,  Jellacic  now  publish* 
an  address  to  the  Croatian  regiments  serving  in  Lonnbardy 
entreating  them  not  to  be  diverted  from  their  duty  to  th 
Emperor  in  the  field  by  any  report  of  danger  to  their  right 
and  their  nationality  nearer  home.    So  great  was  Jellacic* 
influence  with  his  countrymen  that  an  api>eal  from  him  c 
opposite  tenor  would .  probably  have  caused  the  Croatia 
regiments  to  quit  Radetzky  in  a  mass,  and  so  have 
the  war  in  Italy  to  an  ignominious  end.    His  action 
for  him  a  great  popularity  in  the  higher  ranks  of  the  Aastri 
army,  and  probably  gained  for  him,  even  if  he  did  not 
it  before,  the  secret  confidence  of  the  Court.    That  so: 
understanding  now  existed  is  almost  certain,  for,  in  sp^S 
of  the  unrepealed  declaration  of  June  loth,  and  the  postpoi 
ment  of  the  Archduke's  judgment,  Jellacic  was  permits 
to  return  to  Croatia  and  to  resume  his  government. 
Diet  at  Agram  occupied  itself   with   far-reaching 
for  a  confederation  of  the  southern  Slavs ;  but  its  discussi 
were  of  no  practical  effect,  and  after  some  weeks  it  "^ 
extinguished  under  the  form  of  an  adjournment.     From  ^^^is 
time  Jellacic  held   dictatorial  power.     It  was  unneces^kCfe^r)' 
for  him  in  his  relations  with   Hungary  any  longer  to  Ic^s^} 
up  the  fiction  of  a  mere  defence  of  Croatian  rights;       tie 
appeared  openly  as  the  champion  of  Austrian  unity.         Xn 
negotiations  which  he  held  with  Batthy^ny  at  Vienna  diiiri  ng 
the  last  days  of  July,  he  demanded  the  restoration  of  sin^^ 
Ministries  for  War,   Finance,  and   Foreigjn  Afiairs  for    ^^ 
whole    Austrian    Empire.      The    demand    was    indign^n^ 
refused,  and  the  chieftains  of  the  two  rival  races  quitted 
Vienna  to  prepare  for  war. 

The  Hungarian  National  Parliament,  elected  under  the 
new  Constitution,  had  been  opened  at  Pesth  on  July  5*^* 
Great   efforts   had    been  made,  in  view  of  the  difiiculti^ 
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with  Croatia  and  of  the  suspected  intrigues  between  the 
Ban  and  the  Court  party,  to  induce  the  Emperor 
Ferdinand  to  appear  at  Pesth  in  person.  He  brelTLht^twecn 
excused  himself  from  this  on  the  ground  of  hJ^^*"***"** 
illness,  but  sent  a  letter  to  the  Parliament 
condemning  not  only  in  his  own  name  but  in  that  of  every 
member  of  the  Imperial  family  the  resistance  offered  to  the 
Hungarian  Government  in  the  southern  provinces.  If  words 
bore  any  meaning,  the  Emperor  stood  pledged  to  a  loyal 
co-operation  with  the  Hungarian  Ministers  in  defence  of  the 
unita'  and  the  constitution  of  the  Hungarian  Kingdom  as 
established  by  the  laws  of  April.  Yet  at  this  very  time  the 
Minister  of  War  at  Vienna  was  encouraging  Austrian  officers 
to  join  the  Serb  insurgents.  Kossuth,  who  conducted  most 
of  the  business  of  the  Hungarian  Government  in  the  Lower 
Chamber  at  Pesth,  made  no  secret  of  his  hostility  to  the 
central  powers.  While  his  colleagues  sought  to  avoid  a 
breach  with  the  other  half  of  the  Monarchy,  it  seemed  to 
be  Kossuth's  object  rather  to  provoke  it.  In  calling  for  a 
levy  of  two  hundred  thousand  men  to  crush  the  Slavic 
rebellion,  he  openly  denounced  the  Viennese  Ministry  and 
the  Court  as  its  promoters.  In  leading  the  debate  upon 
the  Italian  War,  he  endeavoured  without  the  knowledge  of 
his  colleagues  to  make  the  cession  of  the  territory  west 
of  the  Adige  a  condition  of  Hungary's  participation  in  the 
struggle.  As  Minister  of  Finance,  he  spared  neither  word 
nor  act  to  demonstrate  his  contempt  for  the  financial  interests 
of  Austria.  Whether  a  gentler  policy  on  the  part  of  the  most 
powerful  statesman  in  Hungary  might  have  averted  the 
impending  conflict  it  is  vain  to  ask;  but  in  the  uncom. 
promising  enmity  of  Kossuth  the  Austrian  Court  found 
its  own  excuse  for  acts  in  which  shanielessness  seemed 
almost  to  rise  into  political  virtue.  No  sooner  had  Radetzky's 
victories  and  the  fall  of  Milan  brought  the  Emperor  back 
to  Vienna  than  the  new  policy  came  into  effect.  The  veto  of 
the  sovereign  was  placed  upon  the  laws  passed  by  the  Diet 
at  Pesth  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom.  The  Hungarian 
Government  was  required  to  reinstate  Jellacic  in  his  dignities, 
to  enter  into  negotiations  at  Vienna  with  him  and  the  Austrian 
Ministry,  and  finally  to  desist  from  all  military  preparations 
against  the  rebellious  provinces.  In  answer  to  these  demands 
the  Diet  sent  a  hundred  of  its  members  to  Vienna  to  claim 
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from  the  Eniperor  the  fulfilment  of  his  plif^hted  word.  Hit 
miserable  man  received  them  on  the  gth  of  September  wWi 
protestations  of  his  sincerity ;  but  even  before  (he  deputalioa 
had  passed  the   palace-gales,  there  appeared  in  the  officii! 

gazette  a  letter  under  the  Emperor's  own  h»nd 
Jjljjj^  replacing  Jellacic   in   office   and  acquitting  him 

gacc  Sept  J.  of  every  charge  that  had  been  brought  againit 
pi^       '™     him.     It   was  for  this  formal   recognition  alooe 

that  Jellacic  had  been  wailing.  On  the  iilh 
of  September  he  crossed  the  Drave  with  hi.i  army,  and 
Iiegan  his  march  against  the  Hungarian  capital  * 

The  Ministry  now  in  office  at  Vienna  was  composed  in 

part  of  men  who  had  been  known  as  reformers  in  the  early 

.  days  of  1S48;  but  the  old  order  was  represented 

Lunbtrj.   He     m    it    by    Count   Wessenberg,   who    had    been 

P^'^'p^il     Metternich's  assistant  at  the  Congress  ofVienna, 

and  by  Laloiir,  the  War  Minister,  a  scldier  of 
high  birth  whose  career  dated  back  to  the  campaign  of 
Austerlitz.  Whatever  contempt  might  be  felt  by  one  sectioo 
of  the  Cabinet  for  the  other,  Its  members  were  able  to  unite 
against  the  independence  of  Hnngarj'  as  they  had  united 
against  the  independence  of  Italy.  They  handed  in  to  the 
Emperor  a  memorial  in  which  the  very  concessions  to  which 
they  owed  their  own  existence  as  a  Constitutional  Ministry 
were  made  a  ground  for  declaring  the  laws  estahlishinf,' 
Hungarian  autonomy  null  and  void.  In  a  tissue  of  trans- 
parent sophistries  they  argued  that  the  Emperor's  promise 
of  a  Constitution  to  all  his  dominions  on  the  15th  of  March 
disabled  him  from  assenting,  without  the  advice  of  his 
Viennese  Ministry,  to  the  resolutions  subsequently  passed 
by  the  Hungarian  Diet,  although  the  union  between  Hungary 
and  the  other  Hereditary  Slates  had  from  the  first  rested 
solely  on  the  person  of  the  monarch,  and  no  German  official 
had  ever  pretended  to  exercise  authority  over  HurigarJans 
otherwise  than  by  order  of  the  sovereign  as  Hung.arian  King. 
The  publication  of  this  Cabinet  memorial,  which  appeared 
in  the  journals  at  Pesth  on  the  17th  of  September,  gave  plain 
warning  to  the  Hungarians  that,  if  they  were  not  to  be 
attacked  by  Jellacic  and  the  Austrian  army  simult.ine.iusly. 
they  must  make  some  compromise  with  the  GoverninenI  at 
Vienna.  Batthyiny  was  inclined  1 
•  Irinyi  ei  Cbwifl,  ii.  56.    Codei  der  iie 
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resi^^ning  office  in  consequence  of  the  Emperor's  desertion 
he  had  already  re-assumed  his  post  with  colleagues  disposed 
to  accept  his  own  pacific  policy.      Kossuth  spoke   openly 
of  war  with  Austria  and    of   a    dictatorship.     As  Jellacic 
advanced  towards  Pesth,  the  Palatine    took    command    of 
the  Hungarian  army  and  marched  southwards.    On  reaching 
Lake   Baloton,  on  whose  southern  shore  the  Croats  were 
encamped,  he  requested  a  personal  conference  with  Jellacic, 
and  sailed  to  the  appointed  place  of  meeting.    But  he  waited 
in  vain  for  the  Ban;    and  rightly  interpreting  this  rejection 
of  his  overtures,  he  fled  from  the  army  and  laid  down  his 
office.   The  Emperor  now  sent  General  Lamberg  from  Vienna 
with  orders  to  assume  the  supreme  command  alike  over  the 
Mag\'ar  and  the  Croatian  forces,  and    to  prevent  an  en- 
counter.   On  the  success  of  Lamberg*s  mission  hung  the 
last  chance  of  reconciliation  between  Hungary  and  Austria. 
Batthy^ny,  still  clinging  to  the  hope  of  peace,  set  out  for 
the  camp  in  order  to  meet  the  envoy  on  his  arrival.    Lamberg, 
desirous  of  obtaining    the  necessary  credentials    from    the 
Hungarian  Government,  made  his  way  to  Pesth.    There  he 
found   Kossuth  and  a  Committee  of  Six  installed  in  power. 
Under  their  influence  the  Diet  passed  a  resolution  forbidding 
Lamberg  to  assume  command  of  the  Hungarian  troops,  and 
declaring  him  a  traitor  if  he  should  attempt  to  do  so.    The 
report  spread  through   Pesth  that   Lamberg  had  come  to 
seize   the  citadel  and  bombard  the  town;    and  before  he 
could  reach  a  place  of  safety  he  was  attacked  and  murdered 
by  a  raging  mob.     It  was  in  vain  that  Batthy^ny,  who  now 
laid  down  his  office,  besought  the  Government  at  Vienna 
to  take  no  rash  step  of  vengeance.    The  pretext  for  anni- 
hilating Hungarian  independence  had   been  given,  and  the 
mask  was  cast  aside.    A  manifesto  published  by  the  Emperor 
on  the  3rd  of  October  declared  the  Hungarian  Parliament 
dissolved,  and  its  acts  null  and  void.     Martial 
law    was    proclaimed,    and    Jellacic    appointed      ^oci!T**^ 
commander  of  all  the  forces  and  representative 
of  the  sovereign.     In  the  course  of  the  next   few  days  it 
"Was  expected  that  he  would  enter  Pesth  as  conqueror. 

In  the  meantime,  however  confidently  the  Government 
zziight  reckon  on  Jellacic's  victory,  the  passions  of  revolution 
"^vere  again  breaking  loose  in  Vienna  itself.  Increasing 
znisery  among  the  poor,  financial  panics,  the  reviving  efibrts 
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o£  pryiessfmsd  xjitator?.  bad  renewed  die  di&linUiiices  o£ 
the  sprizx^  in  fanes  viadi   ■liiid  the  middle 
^^^2^     dasscs  almost  as  macfa  as  die  boldefs  oC  poiper. 
■^-        Tbc  cccfcct  o£  the  Gotciumcct  with  Hungarr 
br  vC^:ht  a^urs  to  a  crisisL    After  diacoicfing  die 
oselfe^tKc^iss  of  cegotiatiocs  vidi  die  Emperor,  die  Haogarian 
ParHamect  had  sect  some  of  its  ablest  members  to  request  an 
aivfieiice  from  the  Assembly  atting  at  Yienna.  in  aider  thai 
the  representatives  of  the  western  half  of  the  Empire  might, 
eren  at  tk^  last  moment*  haw  the  uppoitmAit>  of  prooooncing 
a  jodgmert  npon  the  action  of  the  CoorL    The  most  nomer- 
oos  groap  in  the  A-semWy  was  fcwmed  by  the  Czecdi  deputies 
from    B^ihemia.      As    ^avs.    the    Bohemian    deputies    had 
sympathised   with  the  Croats  and   Serbs  in   their  stmggie 
against   Ma?\'ar  ascendency,  and  in  th^  eyes  Jellacic  was 
still  the  champion  of  a  national  caose.     Blinded   by  their 
sympathies  of  race  to  the  danger  involved  to  all  nationahties 
aHlce  by  the  restoration  of  absolutism,  the  Czech  majority,  in 
spite  of  a  sin^larly  impressive  warning  given  by  a  leader  of 
the  German  Liberals,  refused  a  hearing  to  the  Hungarian 
representatives.      The   Mag>ars,  repelled   by  the   Assembly, 
sought  and  found  allies  in  the  democracy  of  Vienna  itself. 
The  popular  clubs  rang  with  acclamations  for  the  cause  of 
Hungarian  freedom   and  with   invectives  against  the  Czech 
instruments  of  t\Tanny.       In  the  midst  of  this  deepening 
agitation  tidings  arrived  at   Vienna  that  Jellacic  had  been 
repulsed  in  his  march  on  Pesth  and  forced  to  retire  within 
the  Austrian  frontier.     It  became  necessary  for  the  Viennese 
Government  to  throw  its  own  forces  into  the  struggle,  and  an 
order  was  given  by  Latour  to  the  regiments  in  the  capital  to 
set  out  for  the  scene  of  warfare.     This  order  had,  however, 
been  anticipated  by  the  democratic  leaders,  and  a  portion  of 
the  troops  had  been  won  over  to  the  popular  side.     Latour*s 
commands  were  resisted ;  and  up>on  an  attempt  being  made 
to  enforce  the  departure  of  the  troops,  the  regiments  fired  on 
one  another  (October  6th).     The  battalions  of  the  National 
Guard  which  rallied  to  the  support  of  the  Government  were 
overpowered    by    those    belonging    to   the    working    men's 
districts.      The  insurrection  was  victorious;    the    Ministers 
submitted  once  more  to  the  masters  of  the  streets,  and  the 
orders  given  to  the  troops  were  withdrawn.     But  the  fiercer 
part  of  the  mob  was  not  satisfied  with  a  political   \ictory. 
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There  were  criminals  and  madmen  among  its  leaders  who, 
after  the  offices  of  Government  had  been  stormed  and  Latour 
had  been  captured,  determined  upon  his  death.  It  was  in 
vain  that  some  of  the  keenest  political  opponents  of  the 
Minister  sought  at  the  peril  of  their  own  lives  to  protect  him 
from  his  murderers.  He  was  dragged  into  the  court  in  front 
of  the  War  Office,  and  there  slain  with  ferocious  and  yet 
deliberate  barbarity.* 

The  Emperor,  while  the  city  was  still  in  tumult,  had  in 
his  usual  fashion  promised  that  the  popular  demands  should 
be  satisfied ;  but  as  soon  as  he  was  unobserved 
he  fled  from  Vienna,  and  in  his  flight  he  was     '^^q^^^ 
followed    by    the    Czech    deputies    and    many 
German  Conservatives,  who  declared  that  their  lives  were  no 
longer  safe  in  the  capital.     Most  of  the  Ministers  gathered 
round  the  Emperor  at  Olmiitz  in  Moravia ;   the  Asscuibly, 
however,  continued  to  hold  its  sittings  in  Vienna,  and  the 
Finance   Minister,  apparently  under  instructions   from    the 
Court,  remained  at  his  post,  and  treated   the  Assembly  as 
still  possessed  of  legal  powers.     But  for  all  practical  purposes 
the  western  half  of  the  Austrian  Empire  had  now  ceased  to 
have  any  Government  whatever ;  and  the  real  state  of  aftairs 
was   bluntly  exposed    in   a  manifesto    published    by  Count 
Windischgratz  at  Prague  on  the  nth  of  October,  in  which, 
without  professing  to  have  received  any  commission  from  tlie 
Emperor,  he  announced  his  intention  of  marcliing 
on  Vienna  in  order  to  protect  the  sovereign  and     Win.iischKrau 

.    J.    •      Ai_  -A         f  Ai_      T'         •  T       1  marches  on 

maintam  the  unity  of  the  Empire.    In  due  course    Vienna 
the  Emperor  ratified  the  action  of  his  energetic 
soldier;  Windischgratz  was  appointed  to  the  supreme  com- 
mand over  all  the  troops  of  the  Empire  with  the  exception  of 
Kadetzky*s  army,  and  his  march  against  Vienna  was  begun. 

To  the  Hungarian  Parliament,  exasperated  by  the  decree 
ordering  its   own    dissolution    and    the    war    openly    levied 
against  the  country  by  the  Court  in  alliance  with 
Jellacic,  the  revolt  of  the  capital  seemed  to  bring    conquer.  ^^^^^ 
a  sudden  deliverance  from    all    danger.      The     ^'^'iV*' .^'^• 
Viennese  had  saved  Hungarj',  and  the  Diet  was 
willing,  if  summoned  by  the  .\ssembly  at  Vienna,  to  send  its 

•  Adlerstein,  iL  296.  Helfert.  Geschichle  Oesterreichs,  i.  7g,  ii.  ig».  Dunder, 
p.  77.  Springer,  li.  520.  Vit«hum.  p.  143.  Kossuth,  Schriften  (i88t),  ii.  084. 
Rescbaucr,  ii.  563.    PiUeisdorff,  Nachla^s,  p.  163.     Ir^uyi  et  Cha:>!>in,  ii.  98. 
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troops  to  the  defence  of  the  capitaL  But  the  urgency  of  the 
need  was  not  understood  on  either  side  till  too  late.  The 
Viennese  Assembly,  treating  itself  as  a  legitimate  and  con- 
stitutional power  threatened  by  a  group  of  soldiers  who  had 
usurped  the  monarches  authority,  hesitated  to  compromise  its 
legal  character  by  calling  in  a  Hungarian  army.  The  Magyar 
generals  on  the  other  hand  were  so  anxious  not  to  pass 
beyond  the  strict  defence  of  their  own  kingdom,  that,  in  the 
absence  of  communication  hrom  a  Viennese  authority,  they 
twice  withdrew  from  Austrian  soil  after  following  Jellacic  in 
pursuit  beyond  the  frontier.  It  was  not  untD  Windischgratz 
had  encamped  within  sight  of  Vienna,  and  had  detained  as  a 
rebel  the  envoy  sent  to  him  by  the  Hungarian  Government, 
that  Kossuth's  will  prevailed  over  the  scruples  of  weaker  men, 
and  the  Hungarian  army  marched  against  the  besiegers.  In 
the  meantime  Windischgratz  had  begun  his  attack  on  the 
suburbs,  which  were  weakly  defended  by  the  National  Guard 
and  by  companies  of  students  and  volunteers,  the  nominal 
commander  being  one  Messenhauser,  formerly  an  officer  in 
the  regular  army,  who  was  assisted  by  a  soldier  of  far  greater 
merit  than  himself,  the  Polish  general  Bem.  Among  those 
who  fought  were  two  members  of  the  German  Parliament  of 
Frankfort,  Robert  Blum  and  Frobel,  who  had  been  sent  to 
mediate  between  the  Emperor  and  his  subjects,  but  had 
remained  at  Vienna  as  combatants.  The  besiegers  had 
captured  the  outskirts  ot  the  city,  and  negotiations  for 
surrender  were  in  progress,  when,  on  the  30th  of  October, 
Messenhauser  trom  the  top  of  the  cathedral  tower  saw  beyond 
the  line  of  the  besiegers  on  the  south-east  the  smoke  of 
battle,  and  announced  that  the  Hungarian  army  was  ap- 
proaching. An  engagement  had  in  fact  begun  on  the  plain 
of  Schwechat  between  the  Hungarians  and  Jellacic,  reinforced 
by  divisions  of  Wmdischgratz's  troops.  In  a  moment  of  wild 
excitement  the  defenders  of  the  capital  threw  themselves  once 
more  upon  their  foe,  disregarding  the  offer  of  surrender  that 
had  been  already  made.  But  the  tide  of  battle  at  Schwechat 
turned  against  the  Hungarians.  They  were  compelled  to 
retreat,  and  Windischgratz,  reopening  his  cannonade  upon 
the  rebels  who  were  also  violators  of  their  truce,  became  in  a 
lew  hours  master  of  Vienna.  He  made  his  entr>'  on  the  31st 
of  October,  and  treated  Vienna  as  a  conquered  city.  The 
troops  had  behaved  with  ferocity  during  the  combat  in  the 
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suburbs,  and  slaughtered  scores  of  unarmed  persons.  No 
Oriental  tyrant  ever  addressed  his  fallen  foes  with  greater 
insolence  and  contempt  for  human  right  than  Windischgratz 
in  the  proclamations  which,  on  assuming  government,  he 
addressed  to  the  Viennese ;  yet,  whatever  might  be  the 
number  of  persons  arrested  and  imprisoned,  the  number  now 
put  to  death  was  not  great.  The  victims  were  indeed  care- 
fully selected ;  the  most  prominent  being  Robert  Blum,  in 
whom,  as  a  leader  of  the  German  Liberals  and  a  Deputy  of 
the  German  Parliament  inviolable  by  law,  the  Austrian 
Government  struck  ostentatiously  at  the  Parliament  itself 
and  at  German  democracy  at  large. 

In  the  subjugation  of  Vienna  the  army  had  again  proved 
itself  the  real  political  power  in  Austria ;  but  the  time  had 
not  yet  arrived  when  absolute  government  could  be  openly 
restored.  The  Bohemian  deputies,  fatally  as  they  had 
injured  the  cause  of  constitutional  rule  by  their 
secession  from  Vienna,  were  still  in  earnest  in     ThePaHia- 

..  t-  *      '    ^  A  a  ij      menc  at  Krem- 

the  cause  of  provincial   autonomy,  and  would     sier,  Nov.  2a. 
vehemently    have    repelled    the    charge    of   an 
alliance  with  despotism.      Even   the   mutilated    Parliament 
of  Vienna  had   been   recognised  by  the  Court  as  in  lawful 
session  until  the  22nd  of  October,  when  an  order  was  issued 
proroguing  the   Parliament  and   bidding    it    re-assemble    a 
month  later  at  Kremsier,  in  Moravia.    There  were  indica- 
tions in  the  weeks  succeeding  the  fall  of  Vienna  of  a  conflict 
between   the  reactionary  and    the    more  liberal    influences 
surrounding  the  Emperor,  and  of  an  impending  coup  d'etat: 
but   counsels   of  prudence   prevailed   for  the   moment ;   the 
Assembly  was  permitted  to  meet  at  Kremsier,  and  professions 
of  constitutional  principle  were  still  made  with  every  show 
of   sincerity.     A   new   Ministry,  however,  came 
into  office,  with  Prince  Felix  Schwarzenberg  at     ^'^^Sr."* 
its    head.     Schwarzenberg    belonged   to  one  of 
the  greatest  Austrian  families.     He  had  been  ambassador  at 
Naples  when   the    revolution   of    1848   broke   out,   and  had 
quitted   the  city  with   words  of    menace  when    insult   was 
offered   to  the  Austrian    flag.      Exchanging    diplomacy   for 
urar,  he  ser\'ed  under  Radetzky,  and   was   soon   recognised 
as  the  statesman  in  whom  the  army,  as  a  political  power, 
found   its    own    peculiar    representative.      His    career    had 
hitherto  been  illustrated  chiefly  by  scandals  of  private  hfo 
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so  flagrant  that  England  and  other  countries  where  hb 
had  held  diplomatic  posts  had  insisted  on  his  removal ;  but 
the  cynical  and  reckless  audacity  of  the  man  rose  in  his 
new  calling  as  Minister  of  Austria  to  something  of  political 
greatness.  Few  statesmen  have  been  more  daring  than 
Schwarzenberg;  few  have  pushed  to  more  excessive  lengths 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  moral  or  the  material 
weakness  of  an  adversary.  His  rule  was  the  debauch  of 
forces  respited  in  their  extremity  for  one  last  and  worst 
exertion.  Like  the  Roman  Sulla,  he  gave  to  a  condenmed 
and  perishing  cause  the  passing  semblance  of  restored 
vigour,  and  died  before  the  next  great  wave  of  change 
swept  his  creations  away. 

Schwarzen berg's  first  act  was  the  deposition  of  his 
sovereign.  The  imbecility  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  had 
long  suggested  his  abdication  or  dethronement,  and  the  time 
for  decisive  action  had  now  arrived.  He  gladly  withdrew 
into  private  life  :  the  crown,  declined  by  his 
^ul^'"^"^r»        brother  and  heir,  was  passed  on  to  his  nephew, 

abdicates,  Dec  .  '^  f  » 

B.  Francis  Francis  Josepli,  a  youth  of  eighteen.  This 
Emperor.  prince  had  at  least  not  made  in   person,  not 

uttered  with  his  own  lips,  not  signed  with  his  own 
hand,  those  solemn  engagements  with  the  Hungarian  nation 
which  Austria  was  now  about  to  annihilate  with  fire  and 
sword.  He  had  not  moved  in  friendly  intercourse  with 
men  who  were  henceforth  doomed  to  the  scaffold.  He  came 
to  the  throne  as  little  implicated  in  the  acts  of  his  predecessor 
as  any  nominal  chief  of  a  State  could  be;  as  fitting  an  in- 
ttruinent  in  the  hands  of  Court  and  army  as  any  reactionary 
faction  could  desire.  Helpless  and  well-meaning,  Francis 
Joseph,  while  his  troops  poured  into  Hungary,  played  for 
a  while  in  Austria  the  part  of  a  loyal  observer  of  his  Parlia- 
ment ;  then,  when  the  moment  had  come  for  its 
the  Krem°?er  destructiou,  hc  obcycd  his  soldier-minister  as 
Parliament,  Ferdinand  had  in  earlier  days  obeyed  the 
students,  and  signed  the  decree  for  its  disso- 
lution (March  4,  1849).  The  Assembly,  during  its  sittings 
at  Vienna,  had  accomplished  one  important  task :  it  had 
freed  the  peasantry  from  the  burdens  attaching  to  their 
land  and  converted  them  into  independent  proprietors. 
This  part  of  its  work  survived  it,  and  remained  almost  the 
sole  gain   that   Austria  derived  from  the  struggle  of  1848. 
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After  the  removal  to  Kreinsier,  a  Committee  of  the  Assembly 
had  been  engaged  with  the  formation  of  a  Constitution  for 
Austria,  and  the  draft  was  now  completed.  In  the  course 
of  debate  something  had  been  gained  by  the  representatives 
of  the  German  and  the  Slavic  races  in  the  way  of  respect 
for  one  another's  interests  and  prejudices;  some  political 
knowledge  had  been  acquired;  some  approach  made  to 
an  adjustment  between  the  claims  of  the  central  power  and 
of  pro\incial  autonomy.  If  the  Constitution  sketched  at 
Kremsier  had  come  into  being,  it  would  at  least  have 
given  to  Western  Austria  and  to  Galicia,  which  belonged 
to  this  half  of  the  Empire,  a  system  of  government  based  on 
popular  desires  and  worthy,  on  the  part  of  the  Crown,  of 
a  fair  trial.  But,  apart  from  its  own  defects  from  the 
monarchical  point  of  view,  this  Constitution  rested  on  the 
division  of  the  Empire  into  two  independent  parts;  it 
assumed  the  separation  of  Hungar>'  from  the  other  Hereditary 
States;  and  of  a  separate  Hungarian  Kingdom  the  Minister 
now  in  power  would  hear  no  longer.  That  Hungary  had 
for  centuries  possessed  and  maintained  its  rights ;  that, 
with  the  single  exception  of  the  English,  no  nation  in 
Europe  had  equalled  the  Magyars  in  the  stubborn  and  un- 
wearied defence  of  Constitutional  law ;  that,  in  an  age  when 
national  spirit  was  far  less  hotly  inflamed,  the  Emperor 
Joseph  had  well-nigh  lost  his  throne  and  wrecked  his  Empire 
in  the  attempt  to  subject  this  resolute  race  to  a  centralised 
administration,  was  nothing  to  Schwarzenbcrg  and  the  soldiers 
who  were  now  trampling  upon  revolution.  Hungary  was 
declared  to  have  forfeited  by  rebellion  alike  its  ancient  rights 
and  the  contracts  of  1848.  The  dissolution  of 
the  Parliament  of  Kremsier  was  followed  by  the  conMitutU)nal 
pubhcation  of  an  edict  affecting  to  bestow  a  f^^^^'  March, 
uniform  and  centralised  Constitution  upon  the 
entire  Austrian  Empire.  All  existing  public  rights  were 
thereby  extinguished;  and,  inasmuch  as  the  new  Constitution, 
in  so  far  as  it  provided  for  a  representative  system,  never 
came  into  existence,  but  remained  in  abeyance  until  it  was 
formally  abrogated  in  1851,  the  real  effect  of  the  Unitary 
Edict  of  March,  1849,  which  professed  to  close  the  period 
of  revolution  by  granting  the  same  rights  to  all,  was  to 
establish  absolute  government  and  the  rule  of  the  sword 
throughout  the  Emperor*s  dominions.     Provincial  institutions 
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glviDK  to  some  of  the  Gcrma.n  and  SIa.tic  districts  a  ^ladowf 
control  of  their  own  l^i'-al  affairs  ooly  marked  the  dislinctioa 
between  the  favoured  and  the  dreaded  parts  of  the  Empire. 
Ten  years  passed  before  freedom  again  came  within  sight 
of  the  Austrian  peoples.* 

The  Hnnfiarian  Diet,  on  learning  of  the  transfer  of  the 
crown  from  Ferdinand  to  Francis  Joseph,  had  refused  to 
acknowledge  this  a<^t  as  valid,  on  tbe  ground 
HuniuT-  that  it  had  taken  place  without  the  conf*nt  of 
the  Legislature,  and  that  Francis  Joseph  had  not 
been  crowned  King  of  Hungary.  Ferdinand  was  treaicd  a* 
stUl  the  reigning  soi'ereign,  and  the  war  now  t>ecanie, 
according  to  the  Hungarian  view,  more  than  ever  a  war  in 
defence  of  established  right,  inasmuch  as  the  assailants  of 
Hungary  were  not  only  violators  of  a  settled  coostitution  but 
agents  of  a  usurping  prince.  Tlic  whole  nation  was  sum- 
moned to  arms  ;  and  in  order  that  there  niight  be  no  fahering 
at  headquarters,  the  command  over  the  forces  on  the  Danube 
was  given  by  Kossuth  to  Gbrgei,  a  young  officer  of  whom  little 
was  yet  known  to  the  world  but  that  he  had  executed  Connt 
Eugine  Zichy,  a  powerful  noble,  for  holding  communications 
with  Jcllacic.  It  was  the  design  of  the  Austrian  Government 
to  attack  Hungary  at  once  by  the  line  of  the  Danube  and 
from  the  frontier  of  Galicia  on  the  north-east.  The  Serbs 
were  to  be  led  forward  from  their  border- provinces  against 
the  capital;  and  another  race,  which  centuries  of  oppression 
had  filled  H  itli  bitter  hatred  of  the  Magyars,  was  to  be  thrown 
into  the  struggli;.  The  mass  of  the  population  of  Transyl- 
vania belungcd  to  the  Roumanian  stock.  The 
The  Roil-  Magyars,  here  known  by  the  name  of  Szeklers, 

Tuiuyirinia.  and  a  community  of  Germans,  descended  from 
iiniiiij^  rants  who  settled  in  Transylvania  about 
the  twelfth  century,  formed  a  small  but  a  privileged  minority, 
Jn  whose  presence  the  Roumanian  peasantry,  poor,  savage. 
and  absolutely  without  political  rights,  felt  themselves  before 
1B43  scarcely  removed  from  serfdom.  In  the  Diet  of  Tran- 
sylvania the  Mag}-ars  held  command,  and  in  spite  of  the 
resistance  of  the  Germans,  they  had  succeeded  in  carrying  an 
Act,  in  May,  1S48,  uniting  the  country  with  Hungary.  This 
Act  had  been  ratified  by  the  Emperor  Ferdinand,  but  it  was 
followed   by  a  widespread  insurrection  of  the   Roumanian 

•Cod«d«i«u«CerfUt.  i.j7-    Htl/eti,  i..  (J)  ,,,. 
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peasantry,  who  were  already  asserting  their  claims  as  a 
separate  nation  and  demanding  equality  with  their  op- 
pressors. The  rising  of  the  Roumanians  had  indeed  more 
of  the  character  of  an  agrarian  revolt  than  of  a  movement 
tor  national  independence.  It  was  marked  hy  atrocious 
cruelty;  and  although  the  Hapsburg  standard  was  raised, 
the  Austrian  commandant,  General  Puchner,  hesitated  long 
before  lending  the  insurgents  his  countenance.  At  length,  in 
October,  he  declared  against  the  Hungarian  Government. 
The  union  of  the  regular  troops  with  the  peasantry  over- 
powered for  a  time  all  resistance.  The  towns  fell  under 
Austrian  sway,  and  although  the  Szeklers  were  not  yet  dis- 
armed, Transylvania  seemed  to  be  lost  to  Hungary.  General 
Puchner  received  orders  to  lead  his  troops,  with  the  newly 
formed  Roumanian  militia,  westward  into  the  Banat,  in  order 
to  co-operate  in  the  attack  which  was  to  overwhelm  the 
Hungarians  from  every  quarter  of  the  kingdom.* 

On  the  15th  of  December,  Windischgratz,  in  command  of 
the  main  Austrian  army,  crossed  the  river  Leitha,  the  border 
between  German  and  Magyar  territory.  Gorgei, 
who  was  opposed  to  him,  had  from  the  first  The  Au^nans 
declared  that  Pesth  must  be  abandoned  and  a  jSl  si  1849. ' 
war  of  defence  carried  on  in  Central  Hungary. 
Kossuth,  however,  had  scorned  this  counsel,  and  announced 
that  he  would  defend  Pesth  to  the  last.  The  backwardness  of 
the  Hungarian  preparations  and  the  disorder  of  the  new  levies 
justified  the  young  general,  who  from  this  time  assumed  the 
attitude  of  contempt  and  hostility  towards  the  Committee  of 
Defence.  Kossuth  had  in  fact  been  strangely  served  by 
fortune  in  his  choice  of  Gorgei.  He  had  raised  him  to  com- 
mand on  account  of  one  irretrievable  act  of  severity  against 
an  Austrian  partisan,  and  without  any  proof  of  his  military 
capacity.  In  the  untried  soldier  he  had  found  a  general  of 
unusual  skill;  in  the  supposed  devotee  to  Magyar  patriotism 
he  had  found  a  military  politician  as  self-willed  and  as  insubor- 
dinate as  any  who  have  ever  distracted  the  councils  of  a  falling 
State.  Dissensions  and  misunderstandings  aggravated  the 
weakness  of  the  Hungarians  in  the  field.  Position  after 
position  was  lost,  and  it  soon  became  evident  that  the 
Parliament   and   Government   could    remain    no  longer  at 

*  Revohitiooskrieg  in  Siebenburgen.  L  3a    Helfert,  iL  107.    BratUno  ct  Irinyi| 
LetUVft  Hoagro-Rouinaines,  Adlersteia,  u.  10$. 
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Pesth.  They  withdrew  to  Debreczin  beyond  the  Theiss,  and 
on  the  5th  of  Januaiy,  1849,  Wmdischgratz  made  his  entry 
into  the  capital.* 

The  Austrians  now  supposed  the  war  to  be  at  an  end.    It 

was  in  fact  but  beginning.    The  fortress  of  Comorn,  on  the 

upper  Danube,  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 

The  Hunffvian    Magyars ;  and  by  conducting  his  retreat  north- 

Govemment  at  j       •    i  *    •  .  *  ±* 

Debrecxin.  wards  into  a  mountainous  country  where  the 

Austrians  could  not  follow  him  Gorgei  gained 
the  power  either  of  operating  against  Windischgratz*s  com- 
munications or  of  combining  with  the  army  of  General 
Klapka,  who  was  charged  with  the  defence  of  Hungary 
against  an  enemy  advancing  from  Galicia.  While  Windisch- 
gratz  remained  inactive  at  Pesth,  Klapka  met  and  defeated 
an  Austrian  division  under  General  Schhck  which  had  crossed 
the  Carpathians  and  was  moving  southwards  towards  Debrec- 
zin. Gorgei  now  threw  himself  eastwards  upon  the  line  of 
retreat  of  the  beaten  enemy,  and  Schlick's  army  only  escaped 
capture  by  abandoning  its  communications  and  seeking  refuge 
with  Windischgriitz  at  Pesth.  A  concentration  of  the  Nf  agyar 
forces  was  effected  on  the  Theiss,  and  the  command  over  the 
entire  army  was  given  by  Kossuth  to  Dembinski,  a  Pole  who 
had  gained  distinction  in  the  wars  of  Napoleon 
^*Gor£er"*^  and  in  the  campaign  of  183 1.  Gorgei,  acting  as 
the  representative  of  the  officers  who  had  been 
in  the  service  before  the  Revolution,  had  published  an  address 
declaring  that  the  army  would  fight  for  no  cause  but  that  of 
the  Constitution  as  established  by  Ferdinand,  the  legitimate 
King,  and  that  it  would  accept  no  commands  but  those  of  the 
Ministers  whom  Ferdinand  had  appointed.  Interpreting 
this  manifesto  as  a  direct  act  of  defiance,  and  as  a  warning 
that  the  army  might  under  G6rgei*s  command  make  terms  on 
its  own  authority  with  the  Austrian  Government,  Kossuth 
resorted  to  the  dangerous  experiment  of  superseding  the 
national  commanders  by  a  Pole  who  was  connected  with 
the  revolutionary  party  throughout  Europe.  The  act  was 
disastrous  in  its  moral  effects  upon  the  army;  and,  as  a 
general,  Dembinski  entirely  failed  to  justify  his  reputation. 
After  permitting  Schlick*s  corps  to  escape  him  he  moved 
forwards  from  the  Theiss  against  Pesth.     He  was  met  by  the 

*  KUpka,  Erinnerungen,  p.  56.    Helfert,  iv.  199 ;  GOfigei,  Leben  uod  Wirkeo, 
L  X45.    Adlentein,  iii.  576,  648. 
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Austrians  and  defeated  at  Kapolna  (February  26).  Both 
armies  retired  to  their  earlier  positions,  and,  after  a  declara* 
tion  from  the  Magyar  generals  that  they  would  no  longer 
obey  his  orders,  Dembinski  was  removed  from  his  command, 
though  he  remained  in  Hungary  to  interfere  once  more  with 
evil  effect  before  the  end  of  the  war. 

The  struggle  between  Austria  and  Hungary  had  reached 
this  stage  when  the  Constitution  merging  all  provincial  rights 
in  one  centralised  system  was  published  by 
Schwarzenberg.  The  Croats,  the  Serbs,  the  driJen"oufSf* 
Roumanians,  who  had  so  credulously  flocked  ij^jf^^* 
to  the  Emperor's  banner  under  the  belief  that 
they  were  fighting  for  their  own  independence,  at  length 
discovered  their  delusion.  Their  enthusiasm  sank;  the 
bolder  among  them  even  attempted  to  detach  their  country- 
men from  the  Austrian  cause ;  but  it  was  too  late  to  undo 
what  had  already  been  done.  Jellacic,  now  undistinguishable 
from  any  other  Austrian  general,  mocked  the  politicians  of 
Agram  who  still  babbled  of  Croatian  autonomy :  Stratimirovic, 
the  national  leader  of  the  Serbs,  sank  before  his  rival  the 
Patriarch  of  Carlowitz,  a  Churchman  who  preferred  ecclesias- 
tical immunities  granted  by  the  Emperor  of  Austria  to  inde- 
pendence won  on  the  field  of  battle  by  his  countrymen. 
Had  a  wiser  or  more  generous  statesmanship  controlled  the 
Hungarian  Government  in  the  first  months  of  its  activity, 
a  union  between  the  Magyars  and  the  subordinate  races 
against  Viennese  centralisation  might  perhaps  even  now  have 
been  effected.  But  distrust  and  animosity  had  risen  too  high 
for  the  mediators  between  Slav  and  Magyar  to  attain  any  real 
success,  nor  was  any  distinct  promise  of  self-government  even 
now  to  be  drawn  from  the  offers  of  concession  which  were 
held  out  at  Debreczin.  An  interval  of  dazzling  triumph 
seemed  indeed  to  justify  the  Hungarian  Government  in 
holding  fast  to  its  sovereign  claims.  In  the  hands  of  able 
leaders  no  task  seemed  too  hard  for  Mag}'ar  troops  to 
accomplish.  Bem,  arriving  in  Transylvania  without  a  soldier, 
created  a  new  army,  and  by  a  series  of  extraordinary  marches 
and  surprises  not  only  overthrew  the  Austrian  and  Rou- 
manian troops  opposed  to  him,  but  expelled  a  corps  of 
Russians  whom  General  Puchner  in  his  extremity  had  invited 
to  garrison  Hermannstadt.  Gorgei,  resuming  in  the  first  week 
of  April  the  movement    in  which    Dembinski    had   failed| 
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inflicted  upon  the  Austrians  a  series  of  defeats  that  drove 
them  back  to  the  walls  of  Pesth ;  while  Klapka,  advanclDg 
on  Comom,  effected  the  relief  of  this  fortress,  and  planted 
in  the  rear  of  the  Austrians  a  force  which  threatened  to  cut 
them  off  from  Vienna.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  Austrian 
Government  removed  Windischgratz  from  his  command. 
His  successor  found  that  a  force  superior  to  his  own  was 
gathering  round  him  on  ever>*  side.  He  saw  that  Hungary 
was  lost ;  and  leaving  a  garrison  in  the  fortress  of  Buda,  he 
led  off  his  army  in  haste  from  the  capital,  and  only  paused 
in  his  retreat  when  he  had  reached  the  Austrian  frontier. 

The     Magyars,    rallying    from    their    first    defeats,    had 
brilliantly  achieved  the  liberation  of  their  land.    The  Court 

of  Vienna,  attempting  in  right  of  superior  force 
of*Hungarian  ^^  Overthrow  an  established  constitution,  had 
Independence,     proved  itself  the  inferior  power ;  and  in  mingled 

exaltation  and  resentment  it  was  natural  that 
the  party  and  the  leaders  who  had  been  foremost  in  the 
national  struggle  of  Hungary  should  deem  a  renewed  union 
with  Austria  impossible,  and  submission  to  the  Hapsburg 
crown  an  indignity.  On  the  19th  of  April,  after  the  defeat  of 
Windischgratz  but  before  the  evacuation  of  Pesth,  the  Diet 
declared  that  the  House  of  Hapsburg  had  forfeited  its  throne, 
and  proclaimed  Hungary  an  independent  State.  No  state- 
ment was  made  as  to  the  future  form  of  government,  but 
everything  indicated  that  Hungary,  if  successful  in  maintain- 
ing its  independence,  would  become  a  Republic,  with  Kossuth, 
who  was  now  appointed  Governor,  for  its  chief.  Even  in  the 
revolutionary  severance  of  ancient  ties  homage  was  paid  to 
the  legal  and  constitutional  bent  of  the  Hungarian  mind. 
Nothing  was  said  in  the  Declaration  of  April  19th  of  the 
rights  of  man  ;  there  was  no  Parisian  commonplace  on  the 
spvereignty  of  the  people.  The  necessity  of  Hungarian 
independence  was  deduced  from  the  offences  which  the 
Austrian  House  had  committed  against  the  written  and 
unwritten  law  of  the  land,  offences  continued  through 
qenturies  and  crowned  by  the  invasion  under  Windischgratz, 
by  the  destruction  of  the  Hungarian  Constitution  in  the  edict 
of  March  9th,  and  by  the  introduction  of  the  Russians  into 
Transylvania.  Though  coloured  and  exaggerated  by  Magyar 
patriotism,  the  charges  made  against  the  Hapsburg  dynasty 
were  on  the  whole  in  accordance  with  historical  fact ;  and  if 
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the  affairs  of  States  were  to  be  guided  by  no  other  considera- 
tions than  those  relating  to  the  performance  of  contracts, 
Hungary  had  certainly  established  its  right  to  be  quit  of 
partnership  with  Austria  and  of  its  Austrian  sovereign.  But 
the  judgment  of  history  has  condemned  Kossuth's  declaration 
of  Hungarian  independence  in  the  midst  of  the  struggle. of 
1849  as  a  great  political  error.  It  served  no  useful  purpose  ; 
it  deepened  the  antagonism  already  existing  between  the 
Government  and  a  large  part  of  the  army;  and  while  it 
added  to  the  sources  of  internal  discord,  it  gave  colour  to  the 
intervention  of  Russia  as  against  a  revolutionary  cause. 
Apart  from  its  disastrous  effect  upon  the  immediate  course 
of  events,  it  was  based  upon  a  narrow  and  inadequate  view 
both  of  the  needs  and  of  the  possibilities  of  the  future.  Even 
in  the  interests  of  the  Magyar  nation  itself  as  a  European 
power,  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  in  severance  from 
Austria  such  influence  and  such  weight  could  possibly  have 
been  won  by  a  race  numerically  weak  and  surrounded  by 
hostile  nationalities,  as  the  ability  and  the  political  energy  of 
the  Magyars  have  since  won  for  them  in  the  direction  of  the 
accumulated  forces  of  the  Austro- Hungarian  Empire. 

It  has  generally  been  considered  a  fatal  error  on  the  part 
of  the  Hungarian  commanders  that,  after  expelling  the 
Austrian  army,  they  did  not  at  once  march  upon 
Vienna,  but  returned  to  lay  siege  to  the  fortress  Russian  inter- 
of  Buda,  which  resisted  long  enough  to  enable  Hungrryf^*"*' 
the  Austrian  Government  to  reorganise  and  to 
multiply  its  forces.  But  the  intervention  of  Russia  would 
probably  have  been  fatal  to  Hungarian  independence,  even  if 
Vienna  had  been  captured  and  a  democratic  government 
established  there  for  a  while  in  opposition  to  the  Court  at 
Olmiitz.  The  plan  of  a  Russian  intervention,  though  this 
intervention  was  now  explained  by  the  community  of  interest 
between  Polish  and  Hungarian  rebels,  was  no  new  thing. 
Soon  after  the  outbreak  of  the  March  Revolution  the  Czar 
had  desired  to  send  his  troops  both  into  Prussia  and  into 
Austria  as  the  restorers  of  monarchical  authority.  His  help 
was  declined  on  behalf  of  the  King  of  Prussia  ;  in  Austria  the 
project  had  been  discussed  at  successive  moments  of  danger, 
and  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Imperial  troops  in  Transylvania 
by  Bern  the  proffered  aid  was  accepted.  The  Russians  who 
then  occupied  Hermaonstadt  did  not,  however,  enter  the 
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country  as  combatants ;  their  task  was  to  garrison  certain 
positions  still  held  by  the  Austrians,  and  so  to  set  free  the 
Emperor's  troops  for  serv  ice  in  the  field.  On  the  declaration 
of  Hungarian  independence,  it  became  necessary  for  Francis 
Joseph  to  accept  his  protector's  help  without  qualification 
or  disguise.  An  army  of  eighty  thousand  Russians  marched 
across  Galicia  to  assist  the  Austrians  in  grappling  with  an 
enemy  before  whom,  when  single-handed,  they  had  succumbed. 
Other  Russian  divisions,  while  Austria  massed  its  troops  on 
the  Upper  Danube,  entered  Transylvania  from  the  south  and 
east,  and  the  Magyars  in  the  summer  of  1849  found  them- 
selves compelled  to  defend  their  country  against  forces  three 
times  more  numerous  than  their  own.* 

When  it  became  known  that  the  Czar  had  determined  to 
throw  all  his  strength  into  the  scale,  Kossuth  saw  that  no 
ordinary  operations  of  war  could  possibly  avert  defeat,  and 

called  upon  his  countrymen  to  destroy  their 
cMnpaiBrTin'  homes  and  property  at  the  approach  of  the 
Hungary,  enemy,  and  to  leave  to  the  invader  a  flaming  and 

1849,     "^^ '     devastated  solitude.      But  the  area  of  warfare 

was  too  vast  for  the  execution  of  this  design, 
even  if  the  nation  had  been  prepared  for  so  desperate  a 
course.  The  defence  of  Hungary  was  left  to  its  armies,  and 
Gorgei  became  the  leading  figure  in  the  calamitous  epoch 
that  followed.  While  the  Government  prepared  to  retire  to 
Szegedin,  far  in  the  south-east,  Gorgei  took  post  on  the 
Upper  Danube,  to  meet  the  powerful  force  which  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria  had  placed  under  the  orders  of  General 
Haynau,  a  soldier  whose  mingled  energy  and  ferocity  in  Italy 
had  marked  him  out  as  a  fitting  scourge  for  the  Hungarians, 
and  had  won  for  him  supreme  civil  as  well  as  military 
powers.  Gorgei  naturally  believed  that  the  first  object  of  the 
Austrian  commander  would  be  to  effect  a  junction  with  the 
Russians,  who,  under  Paskiewitsch,  the  conqueror  of  Kars 
in  1829,  were  now  crossing  the  Carpathians ;  and  he  therefore 
directed  all  his  efforts  against  the  left  of  the  Austrian  line. 
While  he  was  unsuccessfully  attacking  the  enemy  on  the 
river  Waag  north  of  Comorn,  Haynau  with  the  mass  of  his 
forces  advanced  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  and 
captured  Raab  (June  28th).   Gorgei  threw  himself  southwards, 

*  Helfert,  iv.  (2)326.     Klapka,  War  in  Hungary,  i.  a^     Ir&Dyiet  CIusmb,  iit 
93^    GOrgei,  ii.  54. 
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but  his  efforts  to  stop  Haynan  were  in  vain,  and  the 
Austrians  occupied  Pesth  (July  nth).  The  Russians  mean- 
while were  advancing  southwards  by  an  independent  line  of 
march.  Their  vanguard  reached  the  Danube  and  the  Upper 
Theiss,  and  Gorgei  seemed  to  be  enveloped  by  the  enemy. 
The  Hungarian  Government  adjured  him  to  hasten  towards 
Szegedin  and  Arad,  where  Kossuth  was  concentrating  all 
the  other  divisions  for  a  final  struggle;  but  Gorgei  held  on 
to  his  position  about  Comom  until  his  retreat  could  only  be 
effected  by  means  of  a  vast  detour  northwards,  and  before  he 
could  reach  Arad  all  was  lost.  Dembinski  was  again  in 
command.  Charged  with  the  defence  of  the  passage  of  the 
Theiss  about  Szegedin,  he  failed  to  prevent  the  Austrians 
from  crossing  the  river,  and  on  the  5th  of  August  was  defeated 
at  Czoreg  with  heavy  loss.  Kossuth  now  gave  the  command 
to  Bem,  who  had  hurried  from  Transylvania,  where  over- 
powering forces  had  at  length  wrested  victory  from  his  grasp. 
Bem  fought  the  last  battle  of  the  campaign  at  Temesvar. 
He  was  overthrown  and  driven  eastwards,  but  succeeded  in 
leading  a  remnant  of  his  army  across  the  Moldavian  frontier 
and  so  escaped  capture.  Gorgei,  who  was  now  close  to 
Arad,  had  some  strange  fancy  that  it  would 
dishonour  his  army  to  seek  refuge  on  neutral  Capitulation 
soil.  He  turned  northwards  so  as  to  encounter  Auglisf x^I 
Russian  and  not  Austrian  regiments,  and  without 
striking  a  blow,  without  stipulating  even  for  the  lives  of  the 
civilians  in  his  camp,  he  led  his  army  within  the  Russian 
lines  at  Vilagos,  and  surrendered  unconditionally  to  the 
generals  of  the  Czar.  His  own  life  was  spared ;  no  mercy 
was  shown  to  those  who  were  handed  over  as  his  fellow- 
prisoners  by  the  Russian  to  the  Austrian  Government,  or  who 
were  seized  by  Haynau  as  his  troops  advanced. 
Tribunals  more  resembling  those  of  the  French    Vengeance  of 

"  Austria. 

Reign  of  Terror  than  the  Courts  of  a  civilised 
Government  sent  the  noblest  patriots  and  soldiers  of  Hungary 
to  the  scaffold.  To  the  deep  disgrace  of  the  Austrian  Crown, 
Count  Batthydny,  the  Minister  of  Ferdinand,  was  included 
among  those  whose  lives  were  sacrificed.  The  vengeance  of 
the  conqueror  seemed  the  more  frenzied  and  the  more 
insatiable  because  it  had  only  been  rendered  possible  by 
foreign  aid.  Crushed  under  an  iron  rule,  exhausted  by  war, 
the  prey  of  a  Government  which  knew  only  how  to  employ  its 
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subject-races  as  gaolers  over  one  another,  Hongary  passed 
for  some  years  into  silence  and  almost  into  despair.  Every 
vestige  of  its  old  constitutional  rights  was  extinguished.  Its 
territory  was  curtailed  by  the  separation  of  Transylvania  and 
Croatia ;  its  administration  was  handed  over  to  Germans 
from  Vienna.  A  conscription,  enforced  not  for  the  ends  of 
military  service  but  as  the  surest  means  of  breaking  the 
national  spirit,  enrolled  its  youth  in  Austrian  regiments,  and 
banished  them  to  the  extremities  of  the  empire.  No  darker 
period  was  known  in  the  history  of  Hungary  since  the  wars 
of  the  seventeenth  century  than  that  which  followed  the 
catastrophe  of  1849.* 

The  gloom  which    followed    Austrian  victory  was    now 
descending  not  on  Hungary  alone  but  on  Italy  also.    The 

armistice  made  between  Radetzky  and  the  King 
luiliwi  affjij  of  Piedmont  at  Vigevano  in  August,  1848,  lasted 
March/ 1849.       for  seveu  months,  during  which  the  British  and 

French  Governments  endeavoured,  but  in  vain, 
to  arrange  terms  of  peace  between  the  combatants.  With 
mihtary  tyranny  in  its  most  brutal  form  crushing  down 
Lombardy,  it  was  impossible  that  Charles  Albert  should 
renounce  the  work  of  deliverance  to  which  he  had  pledged 
himself.  Austria,  on  the  other  hand,  had  now  sufficiently 
recovered  its  strength  to  repudiate  the  concessions  which 
it  had  offered  at  an  earlier  time,  and  Schwarzenberg  on 
assuming  power  announced  that  the  Emperor  would  maintain 
Lombardy  at  every  cost.  The  prospects  of  Sardinia  as 
regarded  help  from  the  rest  of  the  Peninsula  were  far 
worse  than  when  it  took  up  arms  in  the  spring  of  1848. 
Projects  of  a  general  Italian  federation,  of  a  military  union 
between  the  central  States  and  Piedmont,  of  an  Italian 
Constituent  Assembly,  had  succeeded  one  another  and  left 
no  result.  Naples  had  fallen  back  into  absolutism;  Rome 
and  Tuscany,  from  which  aid  might  still  have  been  expected, 
were  distracted  by  internal  contentions,  and  hastening  as 
it  seemed  towards  anarchy.  After  the  defeat  of  Charles 
Albert  at  Custozza,  Pius  IX.,  who  was  still  uneasily  playing 
bus  part  as  a  constitutional  sovereign,  had  called  to  office 
Pellegrino  Rossi,  an  Italian  patriot  of  an  earlier  time,  who 
had  since  been  ambassador  of  Louis  Philippe  at  Rome,  and 

*  Klapka,  War,  ii.  io6.     Erinneruncen,  58.    GOrgei,  ii.  378.   Kossuth,  Schxiften 
^x88o),  U.  39X.    Codex  der  neuen  GescUe,  i.  75,  X05. 


by  his  connection  with  the  Orleanist  Monarchy  had  inclined 
the  hatred  of  the  Repuhlican  party  throughout 
Italy.      Rossi,  as  a  vigorous  and  independent    R<Li,^ov.is. 
reformer,  was  as  much  detested  in  clerical  and    f Jjs^'  ^  ^"* 
reactionary  circles  as  he  was  by  the  demagogues 
and  their  followers.    This,  however,  profited  him  nothing; 
and  on  the  15th  of  November,  as  he  was  proceeding  to  the 
opening  of  the  Chambers,  he  was  assassinated  by  an   un- 
known hand.    Terrified   by  this  crime,  and  by  an    attack 
upon  his  own  palace  by  which  it  was  followed,  Pius  fled 
to   Gaeta  and  placed  himself  under  the  protection  of  the 
King  of  Naples.    A  Constituent  Assembly  was 
summoned  and  a  Republic  proclaimed  at  Rome,    Roman  R^ 
between  which  and  the  Sardinian  Government    fS^g!^'  ' 

there  was  so  Uttle  community  of  feeling  that 
Charles  Albert  would,  if  the  Pope  had  accepted  his  pro- 
tection, have  sent  his  troops  to  restore  him  to  a  position 
of  security.  In  Tuscany  affairs  were  in  a  similar  condition. 
The  Grand  Duke  had  for  some  months  been  regarded  as 
a  sincere,  though  reserved,  friend  of  the  Italian  cause,  and 
he  had  even  spoken  of  surrendering  his  crown  if  this  should 
be  for  the  good  of  the  Italian  nation.  When,  however, 
the  Pope  had  fled  to  Gaeta,  and  the  project  was 
openly  avowed  of  uniting  Tuscany  with  the  Tuscany. 
Roman  States  in  a  Republic,  the  Grand  Duke, 
moved  more  by  the  fulminations  of  Pius  against  his  despoilers 
than  by  care  for  his  own  crown,  fled  in  his  turn,  leaving  the 
Republicans  masters  of  Florence.  A  miserable  exhibition 
of  vanity,  riot,  and  braggadocio  was  given  to  the  world  by 
the  politicians  of  the  Tuscan  State.  AHke  in  Florence  and 
in  Rome  all  sense  of  the  true  needs  of  the  moment,  of 
the  absolute  uselessness  of  internal  changes  of  Government 
if  Austria  was  to  maintain  its  dominion,  seemed  to  have 
vanished  from  men's  minds.  Republican  phantoms  dis- 
tracted the  heart  and  the  understanding;  no  soldier,  no 
military  administrator  arose  till  too  late  by  the  side  of  the 
rhetoricians  and  mob-leaders  who  filled  the  stage ;  and  when, 
on  the  19th  of  March,  the  armistice  was  brought  to  a  close  in 
Upper  Italy,  Piedmont  took  the  field  alone.* 

The  campaign  which  now  began  lasted  but  for  five  days. 

*  Farini,  iL  404.    Pari.  Pap.,  1849.  Ivii.  607  ;  Iviii.  (a)  X17.     Bianchi,  Diploina2ia, 
Ti.  67.    Ceniuuclli|  Sveotore,  p.  a^.    Pasoliui,  p.  139. 
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While  Charles  Albert  scattered  his  forces  from  Lago  Maggiore 
to  Stradella  on  the  south  of  the  Po,  hoping  to  move  by  the 
northern  road  upon  Milan,  Radetzky  concentrated  his  troops 
near  Pavia,  where  he  intended  to  cross  the 
J£Ilf-;^*^'*«     Ticino.     In  an  evil  moment  Charles  Albert  had 

campaign, 1849.  . 

given  the  command  of  his  army  to  Chrzanowski, 
a  Pole,  and -had  entrusted  its  southern  division,  composed 
chiefly  of  Lombard  volunteers,  to  another  Pole,  Ramorino, 
who  had  been  engaged  in  Mazzini's  incursion  into   Savoy 
in  1833.     Ramorino  had  then,  rightly  or  wrongly,  incurred 
the  charge  of  treachery.     His  relations  with  Chrzanowski 
were  of  the  worst    character,  and    the    habit    of   military 
obedience  was  as  much  wanting  to  him  as  the  sentiment 
of  loyalty  to  the  sovereign  from  whom  he  had  now  accepted  a 
command.      The  wilfulness    of   this  adventurer    made   the 
Piedmontese  army  an    easy  prey.      Ramorino   was   posted 
on  the  south  of  the  Po,  near  its  junction  with  the  Ticino, 
but  received  orders  on  the  commencement  of  hostilities  to 
move  northwards  and  defend  the  passage  of  the  Ticino  at 
Pavia,  breaking  up  the    bridges  behind   him.      Instead  of 
obeying   this  order  he    kept    his    division    lingering    about 
Stradella.      Radetzky,    approaching    the    Ticino    at    Pavia, 
found  the  passage  unguarded.     He  crossed  the  river  with 
the  mass  of  his  army,  and,  cutting  off  Ramorino's  di\dsion, 
threw  himself  upon  the  flank  of  the  scattered  Piedmontese. 
Charles  Albert,  whose  headquarters  were  at  Novara,  hurried 
southwards.     Before  he  could  concentrate  his  troops,  he  was 
attacked  at  Mortara  by  the  Austrians  and  driven  back.     The 
line  of  retreat  upon  Turin  and  Alessandria  was  already  lost ; 
an   attempt  was  made  to  hold  Novara  against 
Battle  of        the    advancing   Austrians.      The    battle    whiclt 
March  33.      was  fought  in  front  of  this  town  on   the   23rd 
of  March  ended  with  the  utter  overthrow  of  th& 
Sardinian   army.      So  complete  was  the  demoralisation   o£ 
the  troops  that  the  cavalry  were  compelled  to  attack  bodies 
of  half-maddened  infantry  in  the  streets  of  Novara  in  order* 
to  save  the  town  from  pillage.* 

Charles  Albert  had   throughout  the  battle  of  the   23rcE 
appeared  to  seek  death.     The  reproaches  levelled   against: 


*  SchSnhAls,   p.   332.      Pari.    Pap.,    1849,    Iviii.    (2)    216.      Bianchi,    Politl 
Austrtaca,  p.   134.     Lamarmora,  Un  Episodio,  p.   175.     Portafogli  di   Ramorino^ 
p.  41.     Ramorino  was  condemned  to  death,  and  executed. 
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him  for  the  abandon  ment  of  Milan  in  the  previous  year,  the 
charges  of  treachery  which  awoke  to  new  life  the  miserable 
record  of  his  waverings  in  1821,  had  sunk  into  the  very 
depths  of  his  being.  Weak  and  irresolute  in  his  earlier 
political  career,  harsh  and  illiberal  towards  the  pioneers  of 
Italian  freedom  during  a  great  part  of  his  reign,  Charles  had 
thrown  his  whole  heart  and  soul  into  the  final  struggle  of 
his  country  against  Austria.  This  struggle  lost,  life  had 
nothing  more  for  him.  The  personal  hatred  borne  towards 
him  by  the  rulers  of  Austria  caused  him  to 
beUeve  that  easier  terms  of  peace  might  be  ch^j^A?b»t. 
granted  to  Piedmont  if  another  sovereign  were 
on  its  throne,  and  his  resolution,  in  case  of  defeat,  was  fixed 
and  settled.  When  night  fell  after  the  battle  of  Novara  he 
called  together  his  generals,  and  in  their  presence  abdicated 
his  crown.  Bidding  an  eternal  farewell  to  his  son  Victor 
Emmanuel,  who  knelt  weeping  before  him,  he  quitted  the 
army  accompanied  by  but  one  attendant,  and  passed  un- 
recognised through  the  enemy's  guards.  He  left  his  queen, 
his  capital,  unvisited  as  he  journeyed  into  exile.  The  brief 
residue  of  his  life  was  spent  in  solitude  near  Oporto.  Six 
months  after  the  battle  of  Novara  he  was  carried  to  the 
grave. 

It  may  be  truly  said  of  Charles  Albert  that  nothing  in  his 
reign  became  him  like  the  ending  of  it.  Hopeless  as  the 
conflict  of  1849  might  well  appear,  it  proved  that  there  was 
one  sovereign  in  Italy  who  was  willing  to  stake  his  throne,  his 
Ufe,  the  whole  sum  of  his  personal  interests,  for  the  national 
cause ;  one  dynasty  whose  sons  knew  no  fear  save  that 
others  should  encounter  death  before  them  on 
Italy's  behalf.  Had  the  profoundest  statesman-  PeeinnJngof 
ship,  the  keenest  poUtical  genius,  governed  nuci's  reign.  ' 
the  counsels  of  Piedmont  in  1849,  it  would,  with 
full  prescience  of  the  ruin  of  Novara,  have  bidden  the 
sovereign  and  the  army  strike  in  self-sacrifice  their  last 
unaided  blow.  From  this  time  there  was  but  one  possible 
head  for  Italy.  The  faults  of  the  Government  of  Turin 
during  Charles  Albert's  years  of  peace  had  ceased  to  have 
any  bearing  on  Italian  affairs ;  the  sharpest  tongues  no  longer 
repeated,  the  most  credulous  ear  no  longer  harboured  the 
slanders  of  1848 ;  the  man  who,  beaten  and  outnumbered, 
had  for  hours  sat  immovable  in  front  of  the  Austrian  cannon 
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at  Novara  had,  in  the  depth  of  his  misfortune,  given  to  his 
80n  not  the  crown  of  Piedmont  only  but  the  crown  of  Italy. 
Honour,  patriotism,  had  made  the  young  Victor  Emmanuel 
the  hope  of  the  Sardinian  army;  the  same  honour  and 
patriotism  carried  him  safely  past  the  lures  which  Austria 
set  for  the  inheritor  of  a  ruined  kingdom,  and  gave  in  the 
first  hours  of  his  reign  an  earnest  of  the  policy  which  was  to 
end  in  Italian  union.  It  was  necessary  for  him  to  visit 
Radetzky  in  his  camp  in  order  to  arrange  the  preliminaries 
of  peace.  There,  amid  flatteries  oflcred  to  him  at  his 
father's  expense,  it  was  notified  to  him  that  if  he  would  annul 
the  Constitution  that  his  father  had  made,  he  might  reckon 
not  only  on  an  easy  quittance  with  the  conqueror,  but  on  the 
friendship  and  support  of  Austria.  This  demand,  though 
strenuously  pressed  in  later  negotiations,  Victor  Emmanuel 
unconditionally  refused.  He  had  to  endure  for  a  while  the 
presence  of  Austrian  troops  in  his  kingdom,  and  to  furnish 
an  indemnity  which  fell  heavily  on  so  small  a  State ;  but  the 
liberties  of  his  people  remained  intact,  and  the  pledge  given 
by  his  father  inviolate.  Amid  the  ruin  of  all  hopes  and  the 
bankruptcy  of  all  other  royal  reputations  throughout  Italy, 
there  proved  to  be  one  man,  one  government,  in  which  the 
Italian  people  could  trust.  This  compensation  at  least  was 
given  in  the  disasters  of  1849,  that  the  traitors  to  the  cause 
of  Italy  and  of  freedom  could  not  again  deceive,  nor  the 
dream  of  a  federation  of  princes  again  obscure  the  necessity 
of  a  single  national  government.  In  the  fidelity  of  Victor 
Emmanuel  to  the  Piedmontese  Constitution  lay  the  pledge 
that  when  Italy's  next  opportunity  should  arrive,  the  chief 
would  be  there  who  would  meet  the  nation's  need. 

The  battle  of  Novara  had  not  long  been  fought  when  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  was  restored  to  his  throne  under  an 

Austrian  garrison,  and  his  late  democratic 
R^toration  in     Minister,   Guerazzi,  who  had    endeavoured  by 

submission  to  the  Court -party  to  avert  an 
Austrian  occupation,  was  sent  into  imprisonment.  At  Rome 
a  far  bolder  spirit  was  shown.  Mazzini  had  arrived  in  the 
first  week  of    March,  and,  though  his   exhortation  to  the 

Roman    Assembly    to    forget    the    offences    of 
^^^^^       Charles  Albert  and  to  unite  against  the  Austrians 

in  Lombardy  came  too  late,  he  was  able,  as  one 
of  a  Triumvirate  with  dictatorial  powers,  to  throw  much  of 
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his  own  ardour  into  the  Roman  populace  in  defence  of  their 
own  city  and  State.  The  enemy  against  whom  Rome  bad  to 
be  defended  proved  indeed  to  be  other  than  that  against 
whom  preparations  were  being  made.  The  victories  of 
Austria  had  aroused  the  apprehension  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment ;  and  though  the  fall  of  Piedmont  and  Lombardy  could 
not  now  be  undone,  it  was  determined  by  Louis  Napoleon 
and  his  Ministers  to  anticipate  Austria's  restoration  of  the 
Papal  power  by  the  despatch  of  French  troops  to  Rome.  All 
the  traditions  of  French  national  policy  pointed  indeed 
to  such  an  intervention.  Austria  had  already  invaded  the 
Roman  States  from  the  north,  and  the  political  conditions 
which  in  1832  had  led  so  pacific  a  minister  as  Casimir  Perier 
to  occupy  Ancona  were  now  present  in  much  greater  force. 
Louis  Napoleon  could  not,  without  abandoning  a  recognised 
interest  and  surrendering  something  of  the  due  influence  of 
France,  have  permitted  Austrian  generals  to  conduct  the  Pope 
back  to  his  capital  and  to  assume  the  government  of  Central 
Italy.  If  the  first  impulses  of  the  Revolution  of  1848  had 
still  been  active  in  France,  its  intervention  would  probably 
have  taken  the  form  of  a  direct  alliance  with  the  Roman 
Republic ;  but  public  opinion  had  travelled  far  in  the  opposite 
direction  since  the  Four  Days  of  June ;  and  the  new  Presi- 
dent, if  he  had  not  forgotten  his  own  youthful  relations  with 
the  Carbonari,  was  now  a  suitor  for  the  solid  favours  of 
French  conservative  and  religious  sentiment.  His  Ministers 
had  not  recognised  the  Roman  Republic.  They  were  friends, 
no  doubt,  to  liberty ;  but  when  it  was  certain  that  the 
Austrians,  the  Spaniards,  the  Neapolitans,  were  determined 
to  restore  the  Pope,  it  might  be  assumed  that  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  Roman  Republic  was  an  impossibility. 
France,  as  a  Catholic  and  at  the  same  time  a  Liberal  Power, 
might  well,  under  these  circumstances,  address  itself  to  the 
task  of  reconciling  Roman  liberty  with  the  inevitable  return 
of  the  Holy  Father  to  his  temporal  throne.  Events  were 
moving  too  fast  for  diplomacy;  troops  must  be  at  once 
despatched,  or  the  next  French  envoy  would  find  Radetzky 
on  the  Tiber.  The  misgivings  of  the  Republican 
part  of  the  Assembly  at  Paris  were  stilled  by    French  ^ 

-     .-  '  .    .       .'  r     .\J       intervention 

assurances  of   the  generous  mtentions  of   the    determined  oo. 

Government   towards  the   Roman  populations, 

and  of  its  anxiety  to  shelter  them  from  Austrian  domination. 
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President,  Ministers,  and  generals  resolutely  shut  their 
eyes  to  the  possibility  that  a  French  occupation  of  Rome 
might  be  resisted  by  force  by  the  Romans  themselves ;  and 
on  the  22nd  of  April  an  armament  of  about  ten  thousand 
men  set  sail  for  Civita  Vecchia  under  the  command  o£ 
General  Oudinot,  a  son  of  the  Marshal  of  that  name. 

Before  landing  on  the  Italian  coast,  the  French  general 
sent  envoys  to  the  authorities  at  Civita   Vecchia,   stating^ 

that  his  troops  came  as  friends,  and  demanding^ 
The  French  at  that  they  should  be  admitted  into  the  town. 
AprU  as,  1849.    The  Municipal  Council  determined  not  to  offexr 

resistance,  and  the  French  thus  gained  a  footing 
on  Italian  soil  and  a  basis  for  their  operations.  Messages 
came  from  French  diplomatists  in  Rome  encouraging  th^ 
general  to  advance  without  delay.  The  mass  of  the  popula.— 
tion,  it  was  said,  would  welcome  his  appearance ;  the  demo—  — 
cratic  faction,  if  reckless,  was  too  small  to  offer  any  serioia: 
resistance,  and  would  disappear  as  soon  as  the  French  shouL< 
enter  the  city.  On  this  point,  however,  Oudinot  was  speediE; 
undeceived.  In  reply  to  a  military  envoy  who  was 
to  assure  the  Triumvirs  of  the  benevolent  designs  of 
French,  Mazzini  bluntly  answered  that  no  reconciliatii 
with  the  Pope  was  possible ;  and  on  the  26th  of  April  t' 
Roman  Assembly  called  upon  the  Executive  to  repel  force 
force.  Oudinot  now  proclaimed  a  state  of  siege  at  Civ^: 
Vecchia,  seized  the  citadel,  and  disarmed  the  garrison, 
the  2Sth  he  began  his  march  on  Rome.  As  he  approacht.< 
energetic  preparations  were  made  for  resistance.     GaribaJl 

who  had  fought  at  the  head  of  a  free  co-^r^^ 
2?k!"Rom'c        against  the  Austrians  in   Upper  Italy  in   i^^^^^B, 


•ndisrej^iied,     ^ad  now  brought  some  hundreds  of  his  followers 

^"  ^^  to  Rome.     A  regiment  of  Lombard  voluntc 

under  their  young  leader   Manara,  had    escaped  after 
catastrophe  of  No  vara,  and  had  come  to  fight  for  Uberty     in 
its  last  stronghold  on  Italian  soil.     Heroes,  exiles,  desp«*a. 
does  from  all  parts  of  the   Peninsula,  met  in  the  streets    of 
Rome,  and  imparted  to  its  people  a  vigour  and  resolution   of 
which  the  world  had  long  deemed  them  incapable.    Even  tfce 
remnant  of  the  Pontifical  Guard  took  part  in  the  work    oi 
defence.    Oudinot,  advancing  with  his  little  corps  of  seveo 
thousand    men,   found  himself,  without  heavy  artiller>'»    ^^ 
front  of  a  city  still  sheltered  by  its  ancient  fortifications,  afl<^ 
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in  the  presence  of  a  body  of  combatants  more  resolute  than 
his  own  troops  and  twice  as  numerous.  He  attacked  on  the 
50th,  was  checked  at  every  point,  and  compelled  to  retreat 
towards  Civita  Vecchia,  leaving  two  hundred  and  fifty 
prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.* 

Insig^nificant  as  was  this  misfortuue  of  the  French  arms, 
it  occasioned  no  small  stir  in  Paris  and  in  the  Assembly. 
The  Government,  which  had  declared  that  the  armament 
was  intended  only  to  protect  Rome  against 
Austria,  was  vehemently  reproached  for  its  ^^^^^^Lz^' 
duplicity,  and  a  vote  was  passed  demanding 
that  the  expedition  should  not  be  permanently  diverted 
from  the  end  assigned  to  it.  Had  the  Assembly  not  been 
on  the  verge  of  dissolution  it  would  probably  have  forced 
upon  the  Government  a  real  change  of  policy.  A  general 
election,  however,  was  but  a  few  days  distant »  and  until  the 
result  of  this  election  should  be  known  the  Ministry  deter- 
mined to  temporise.  M.  Lesseps,  since  famous  as  the  creator 
of  the  Suez  Canal,  was  sent  to  Rome  with  instructions  to 
negotiate  for  some  peaceable  settlement.  More  honest  than 
his  employers,  Lesseps  sought  with  heart  and  soul  to  fulfil 
his  task.  While  he  laboured  in  city  and  camp,  the  French 
elections  for  which  the  President  and  Ministers  were  waiting 
took  place,  resulting  in  the  return  of  a  Conser\'ative  and 
reactionary  majority.  The  new  Assembly  met  on  the  28th 
of  May.  In  the  course  of  the  next  few  days  Lesseps  accepted 
terms  proposed  by  the  Roman  Government,  which  would 
have  precluded  the  French  from  entering  Rome.  Oudinot, 
who  had  been  in  open  conflict  with  the  envoy  throughout 
his  mission,  refused  his  sanction  to  the  treaty,  and  the 
altercations  between  the  general  and  the  diplomatist  were 
still  at  their  height  when  despatches  arrived  from  Paris 
announcing  that  the  powers  given  to  Lesseps  were  at  an 
end,  and  ordering  Oudinot  to  recommence  hostilities.  The 
pretence  of  further  negotiation  would  have  been  out  of  place 
with  the  new  Parliament.  On  the  4th  of  June  the  French 
general,  now  strongly  reinforced,  occupied  the  positions 
necessary  for  a  regular  siege  of  Rome. 

*  Garibaldi,  Epistolario,  i.  3;^  Del  Vecchio,  L'a«.«edio  di  Roma,  p.  30. 
^ailUnt,  Si^e  de  Rome,  p.  za.  Bianchi,  Diplomazia.  vi.  2x3.  Guerzunt,  (laribaldi, 
&.  36^.  Granier  de  Ca«sagnac,  ii.  59.  Leaaeps,  M^moire,  p.  6x.  Barrot,  iii  191. 
!y)ttcoun  de  Napoleon  3rd,  p.  38. 
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Against    the    force*   now    brought    into    action   it  wj* 
Imposuble  that  the    Roman    Republic    could    long  det«ad 
ttself.     One  hope  remained,  and  that  »-as  in  a  revolution 
AtHBMni       '*''"''°  Fi'ance  itself.     The  recent  elections  had 
iBMimion      nniled  on  the  one  side  all  Conservative  interesB. 
llii^       on  the  other  the  Socialists  and  all  the  mort 
extreme  factions  of  the    Repultlican  party.     It 
was  ddermined  dial  a  tr  xength  should  firet  be  male 

witbin  the  Assembly  itsi  a  the    Roman   question,  wxl 

that,   if  the   majority   tiler-       .ould   stand    firm,   an    appol 
should  be  made  to  inaiirr  .      Accordingly  on  the   iilh 

of  June,  after  the  renewal  ui  stiSilies  had  been  annoanocd 
In  Paris,  Ledru  Rolltn  demanued  the  impeachment  cif  tbe 
Ministry.  His  motion  was  rejected,  and  the  signal  wu 
given  for  an  outbreak  not  only  in  the  capital  but  in  Lyoni 
and  other  cities.  But  the  Governinent  were  on  their  giiorJ. 
and  it  was  in  vain  (hat  the  resonrces  of  revoliition  were  once 
more  brought  into  play.  General  Changamier  suppressed 
without  bloodshed  a  tumult  in  Paris  on  June  i3lh;  mJ 
though  lighting  took  place  at  Lyons,  (he  insurrection  provtd 
feeble  in  comparison  with  the  moveraciits  of  the  previous 
year.  LoLiis  Napoleon  and  his  Ministry  remained  unshaken, 
and  the  siege  of  Rome  was  accordiiigiy  pressed  to  its  cod- 
clusion,  Oudinot,  who  at  the  beginning  of  the  month  had 
carried  the  positions  held  by  the  Roman  troops  outside  the 
walls,  opened  fire  with  heavy  artillery  on  the  14th.  Tbt 
defence  was  gallantly  sustained  by  Garibaldi  and  his  com- 
panions  until  the  end  of  the  month,  when  the  breaches  made 
in  the  walls  were  stormed  by  the  enemy,  and  further  resist- 
ance became  impossible.  The  French  made  tlieir  entr)  inlo 
Rome  on  the  3rd  of  July,  Garibaldi  leadinj 
'Hie  French  his  troops  northwards  in  order  to  prolong  iN 
july'>  '™''  stniggle  with  (he  Austrians  who  were  no*  i" 
possession  of  Bologna,  and,  if  possible,  to  reafi" 
Venice,  which  was  still  nncaptnred.  Driven  to  the  easttrn 
coast  and  surrounded  by  the  enemy,  he  was  forced  to  pu' '" 
sea.  He  landed  again,  but  only  to  he  hunted  over  mountain 
and  forest.  His  wife  died  by  his  side.  Rescued  by  ihE 
devotion  of  Italian  patriots,  be  made  bis  escape  to  M" 
mont  and  thence  (o  America,  to  re.ippcar  in  all  the  f»i°' 
of  his  heroic  deeds  and  sufferings  at  the  next  great  crias  ■" 
the  history  of  his  country. 
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It  had  beeD  an  easy  task  for  a  French  army  to  conquer 
Rome;  it  was  not  so  easy  for  the  French  Government  to 
escape  from  the  embarrassments  of  its  victory. 
Liberalism  was  still  the  official  creed  of  the  Therwtor«i 
Republic,  and  the  protection  of  the  Roman  Government. 
population  from  a  reaction  under  Austrian 
auspices  had  been  one  of  the  alleged  objects  of  the  Italian' 
expedition.  No  stipulation  had,  however,  been  made  with 
the  Pope  during  the  siege  as  to  the  future  institutions  of 
Rome;  and  when,  on  the  14th  of  July,  the  restorations  of 
Papal  authority  was  formally  announced  by  Oudinot,  Pius 
and  his  Minister  Antonelli  still  remained  unfettered  by  any 
binding  engagement.  Nor  did  the  Pontiff  show  the  least 
inclination  to  place  himself  in  the  power  of  his  protectors. 
He  remained  at  Gaeta,  sending  a  Commission  of  three^ 
Cardinals  to  assume  the  government  of  Rome.  The  first 
acts  of  the  Cardinals  dispelled  any  illusion  that  the  French 
might  have  formed  as  to  the  docility  of  the  Holy  See.  In  the 
presence  of  a  French  Republican  army  they  restored  the 
Inquisition,  and  appointed  a  Board  to  bring  to  trial  all 
officials  compromised  in  the  events  that  had  taken  place  since 
the  murder  of  Rossi  in  November,  1848.  So  great  was  the 
impression  made  on  public  opinion  by  the  action  of  the 
Cardinals  that  Louis  Napoleon  considered  it  well  to  enter 
the  lists  in  person  on  behalf  of  Roman  liberty;  and  in  a 
letter  to  Colonel  Ney,  a  son  of  the  Marshal,  he  denounced  in 
language  of  great  violence  the  efforts  that  were  being  made 
by  a  party  antagonistic  to  France  to  base  the  Pope*s  return 
upon  proscription  and  tyranny.  Strong  in  the  support  of 
Austria  and  the  other  Catholic  Powers,  the  Papal  Govern- 
ment at  Gaeta  received  this  menace  with  indifference,  and 
even  made  the  discourtesy  of  the  President  a  ground  for 
withholding  concessions.  Of  the  re-establishment  of  the 
Constitution  granted  by  Pius  in  1848  there  was  now  no 
question ;  all  that  the  French  Ministry  could  hope  was  to 
save  some  fragments  in  the  general  shipwreck  of  represent. 
ative  government,  and  to  avert  the  vengeance  that  seemed 
likely  to  fall  upon  the  defeated  party.  A  Pontifical  edict, 
known  as  the  Motu  Proprio,  ultimately  bestowed  upon  the 
municipalities  certain  local  powers,  and  gave  to  a  Council, 
nominated  by  the  Pope  from  among  the  persons  chosen  by 
the  municipsilitieS)  the  right  of  consultation  on  matters  of 
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fiuance.  More  than  Ihis  Pius  refused  to  graut,  and  wUea  he 
returned  to  Rome  it  was  as  &□  absolute  sovereign,  In  iti 
efforts  on  behalf  of  the  large  body  of  persons  threatened  •ilh 
proeecutioQ  the  French  Goi'emmenl  was  more  succeKiuI. 
The  so-called  amnesty  which  was  published  by  Antondli 
with  the  Motu  Proprio  seemed  indeed  to  have  for  itK  object 
the  classification  of  victims  rather  than  the  anaoimcemenl  of 
pardon;  but  under  i....  m  the  Freuch  the  eicepicd 

persons  were  gradu;  ed  in  number,  and  alJ  wen 

fioaUy  allowed  to  e&.  leoallies  by  going  into  eiili:. 

To  those  who  were  su  roin  their  homes  Piedmont 

offered  a  refuee. 

Thus  the  pall  of  priei  utism  and  misrule  fell  one* 

more  over  the  Romau  Sto.  .  the  deeper  the  hostility  o( 

the  educated  classes  to  t  ored  power  the  more  active 

became  the  system  of  repr.  For  litH.Tty  of  person  there 

was  no  security  whatever,  anu,  ihough  the  oiTenccs  of  \&^ 
were  bow  professedly  amnestied,  the  prisons  were  soon 
thronged  with  persons  arrested  on  indefinite  charges  aod 
detained  for  an  unlimited  time  without  trial.  Nor  was  Rome 
more  unfortunate  in  its  condition  than  Italy 
'^^  Aui^js"'"'  Eoerall)'.  The  restoration  of  Austrian  authority 
in  the  norih  was  completed  by  the  fall  of  \'enice. 
For  months  after  the  subjugation  of  the  mainland,  Venice. 
where  the  Republic  had  again  been  proclaimed  and  Manin 
had  been  recalled  to  power,  had  wiijistood  all  the  effiirts  u( 
the  Emperor's  forces.  Its  hopes  had  been  raised  by  the 
victories  of  the  Hungarians,  which  for  a  moment  seemeJ 
almost  to  undo  the  calaitrophe  of  Novara.  But  with  ttie 
extincllon  of  all  possibility  of  Hungarian  aid  the  inevitable 
end  came  in  view.  Cholera  and  famine  worked  with  the 
enemy  ;  and  a  fortnight  after  Giirgei  had  laid  down  his  anus 
at  Vilagos  the  long  and  honourable  resistance  of  \'enjce 
coded  with  the  entry  o(  the  Austrians  (August  25th).  In  thf 
south,  Ferdinand  of  Naples  was  again  rulinfi  as 

aaa^^d^        despot  throughout  the  full  extent  of  hisdominions. 

A^p^'Id^T  Palef™"'  whicli  had  struck  the  first  blow  for 
freedom  in  1848,  had  soon  afterwards  become 
the  se«,t  of  a  Sicilian  Parliament,  which  deposed  tbe  Bourboo 
dynasty  and  offered  the  throne  of  Sicily  to  the  younger 
brother  of  Victor  Emmanuel.  To  Ihis  Ferdinand  replied  l>y 
feuding  a  Seel  to  Messina,  which  bombarded  that  city  for  fi« 
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days  and  laid  a  great  part  of  it  in  ashes.  His  violence  caused 
the  British  and  French  fleets  to  interpose,  and  hostilities 
were  suspended  until  the  spring  of  1849,  the  Western  Powers 
ineffectually  seeking  to  frame  some  compromise  acceptable  at 
once  to  the  Sicilians  and  to  the  Bourbon  dynasty.  After  the 
triumph  of  Radet;5ky  at  Novara  and  the  rejection  by  the 
Sicilian  Parliament  of  the  offer  of  a  separate  constitution  and 
administration  for  the  island,  Ferdinand  refused  to  remain 
any  longer  inactive,  (lis  fleet  and  army  moved  southwards 
from  Messina,  and  a  victory  won  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Etna 
over  the  Sicilian  forces,  followed  by  the  capture  of  Catania, 
brought  the  struggle  to  a  close.  The  Assembly  at  Palermo 
dispersed,  and  the  Neapolitan  troops  made  their  entry  into 
the  capital  without  resistance  on  the  15th  of  May.  It  was  in 
vain  that  Great  Britain  now  urged  Ferdina:;^!  to  grant  to 
Sicily  the  liberties  which  he  had  hitherto  professed  himself 
willing  to  bestow.  Autocrat  he  was,  and  autocrat  he  intended 
to  remain.  On  the  mainland  the  iniquities  practised  by  his 
agents  seem  to  have  been  even  worse  than  in  Sicily,  where  at 
least  some  attempt  was  made  to  use  the  powers  of  the  State 
for  the  purposes  of  material  improvement.  For  those  who  had 
incurred  the  enmity  of  Ferdinand's  Government  there  was  no 
law  and  no  mercy.  Ten  years  of  violence  and  oppression, 
denounced  by  the  voice  of  freer  lands,  had  still  to  be  borne  by 
the  subjects  of  this  obstinate  tyrant  ere  the  reckoning-day 
arrived,  and  the  deeply  rooted  jealousy  between  Sicily  and 
Naples,  which  had  wrought  so  much  ill  to  the  cause  of  Italian 
freedom,  was  appeased  by  the  fall  of  the  Bourbon  throne.* 

We  have  thus  far  traced  the  stages  of  conflict  between  the 
old  monarchical  order  and  the  forces  of  revolution  in  the 
Austrian  empire  and  in  that  Mediterranean  land 
whose  destiny  was  so  closely  interwoven  with     ^^m™*"'^^?*" 
that  of  Austria.     We  have  now  to  pass  back  into 
Germany,  and  to  resume  the  history  of  the  German  revolution 
at  the  point  where  the  national  movement  seemed  to  concen- 
trate itself  in  visible  form,  the  opening  of  the 
Parliament  of  Frankfort  on  the  i8th  of  May,  1848.    The  National 
That  an  Assembly  representing  the  entire  Ger-     Frankfort* 
man  people,  elected  in  unbounded  enthusiasm 
and   comprising  within  it  nearly  every  man  of  political  or 

*  Manin,   DocumcDti,  u.  340.    Perlbach,   Manin,  p.  37.    Gennarelli,  GoVcmo 
Puntifkio,  L  3*.    Contarini,  p.  aa4. 
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intellectual  eminence  who  sympathised  with  the  national 
cause,  should  be  able  to  impose  its  will  upon  the  tottering 
Governments  of  the  individual  German  States,  was  not  an 
unnatural  belief  in  the  circumstances  of  the  moment.  No 
second  Chamber  represented  the  interests  of  the  ruling 
Houses,  nor  had  they  within  the  Assembly  itself  the  organs 
for  the  expression  of  their  own  real  or  unreal  claims.  With 
all  the  freedom  of  a  debating  club  or  of  a  sovereign  authority 
like  the  French  Convention,  the  Parliament  of  Frankfort 
entered  upon  its  work  of  moulding  Germany  afresh,  limited 
only  by  its  own  discretion  as  to  what  it  should  make  matter  of 
consultation  with  any  other  power.  There  were  thirty-siz 
Governments  in  Germany,  and  to  negotiate  with  each  of 
these  on  the  future  Constitution  might  well  seem  a  harder  task 
than  to  enforce  a  Constitution  on  all  alike.  In  the  creation 
of  a  provisional  executive  authority  there  was  something  of 
the  same  difficulty.  Each  of  the  larger  States  might,  if 
consulted,  resist  the  selection  of  a  provisional  chief  from  one 
of  its  rivals;  and  though  the  risk  of  bold  action  was  not 
denied,  the  Assembly,  on  the  instance  of  its  President,  Von 
Gagem,  a  former  Minister  of  Hesse- Darmstadt,  resolved  to 
appoint  an  Administrator  of  the  Empire  by  a  direct  vote  of  its 
own.  The  Archduke  John  of  Austria,  long  known  as  an 
enemy  of  Mettemich's  system  of  repression  and  as  a  patron 
of  the  idea  of  German  union,  was  chosen  Ad- 
dlwcn  Admin"  niiiiistrator,  and  he  accepted  the  office.  Prussia 
istrator,  June  jind  the  other  States  acquiesced  in  the  nomina- 
tion, though  the  choice  of  a  Hapsburg  prince 
was  unpopular  with  the  Prussian  nation  and  army,  and  did 
not  improve  the  relations  between  the  Frankfort  Assembly 
and  the  Court  of  Berlin.*  Schmerling,  an  Austrian,  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  Archduke's  Ministry. 

In  the  preparation  of  a  Constitution  for  Germany  the 
Assembly  could  draw  little  help  from  the  work  of  legislators 
in  other  countries.  Belgium,  whose  institutions 
The  National  wcrc  at  once  recent  and  successful,  was  not  a 
Mity-Scpi  Federal  State  ;  the  founders  of  the  American 
Union  had  not  had  to  reckon  with  four  kings 
and  to  include  in  their  federal  territory  part  of  the  dominions 
of  an  emperor.     Instead  of  grappling  at  once  with  the  formid- 

•  Verhandlungen  der  National  Versammlung.  i.  576.     Radowitr,  Werkc,  iii.  369. 
Briefwttch&el  Friedrich  Wilhclnis,  p.  205.     Biedermann,  Dreissig  Jahre,  i.  ay^. 
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able  difficalties  of  political  organisation,  the  Committee 
charged  with  the  drafting  of  a  Constitution  determined  first 
to  lay  down  the  principles  of  civil  right  which  were  to  be  the 
basis  of  the  German  commonwealth.  There  was  something 
of  the  scientific  spirit  of  the  Germans  in  thus  working  out  the 
substructure  of  public  law  on  which  all  other  institutions 
were  to  rest ;  moreover,  the  remembrance  of  the  Decrees  of 
Carlsbad  and  of  the  other  exceptional  legislation  from  which 
Germany  had  so  heavily  suffered  excited  a  strong  demand  for 
the  most  solemn  guarantees  against  arbitrary  departure  from 
settled  law  in  the  future.  Thus,  regardless  of  the  absence  of 
any  material  power  by  which  its  conclusions  were  to  be 
enforced,  the  Assembly,  in  the  intervals  between  its  stormy 
debates  on  the  politics  of  the  hour,  traced  with  philosophic 
thoroughness  the  consequences  of  the  principles  of  personal 
hberty  and  of  equality  before  the  law,  and  fashioned  the 
order  of  a  modem  society  in  which  privileges  of  class, 
diversity  of  jurisdictions,  and  the  trammels  of  feudalism  on 
industrial  life  were  alike  swept  away.  Four  months  had 
passed,  and  the  discussion  of  the  so-called  Primary  Rights 
was  still  unfinished,  when  the  Assembly  was  warned  by  an 
outbreak  of  popular  violence  in  Frankfort  itself  of  the 
necessity  of  hastening  towards  a  constitutional  settlement. 

The  progress  of  the  insurrection  in  Schleswig-Holstein 
against  Danish  sovereignty  had  been  watched  with  the  greatest 
mterest  throughout  Germany ;  and  in  the  struggle 
of  these  provinces  for  their  independence  the  The  Armistice 
rights  and  the  honour  of  the  German  nation  at  Aug.* 6?  * 
large  were  held  to  be  deeply  involved.  As  the 
representative  of  the  Federal  authority,  King  Frederick 
William  of  Prussia  had  sent  his  troops  into  Holstein,  and 
they  arrived  there  in  time  to  prevent  the  Danish  army  from 
following  up  its  first  successes  and  crushing  the  insurgent 
forces.  Taking  up  the  offensive,  General  Wrangel  at  the 
head  of  the  Prussian  troops  succeeded  in  driving  the 
Danes  out  of  Schleswig,  and  at  the  beginning  of  May  he 
crossed  the  border  between  Schleswig  and  Jutland  and 
occupied  the  Danish  fortress  of  Fredericia.  His  advance 
into  purely  Danish  territory  occasioned  the  diplomatic  inter- 
vention of  Russia  and  Great  Britain ;  and,  to  the  deep 
disappointment  of  the  German  nation  and  its  Parliament, 
the    King    of    Prussia    ordered    his    general    to  retire  into 
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ichteswig.  The  Danes  were  in  Ihe  meanlitne  Wf>clailinc 
the  harbours  and  capttiriog  the  mcrchaDl-vcesels  of  the 
Germans,  as  neither  PruBsia  nor  the  FedenU  Govenimpot 
possessed  a  fleet  of  war.  Foe  some  weeks  bostibtiec  ver* 
irresolutely  continued  in  Schleswig,  while  negotiAtions  »e« 
pursued  in  foreign  capitals  and  various  forms  of  compronu** 
urged  by  foreifrn  Powers,     At  length,  on  the  i6th  of  AuRnt. 


agreed  upon  at  Maltnoin 
3f  Denmark  and  Prossii.  the 
to  recognise  the  Genuw 
rt  or  to  admit  its  envoy  to 
f  this  armistice,  when  an- 
le  greatest  indication,  inu- 
ie  acts  of  the  Proviaionil 
;iQ  mil]  and  void,  remavrd 
;hies,  and  handed  over  their 
ui.  of  the  armistice  to  a  Com 


niitiee  of  s 
Sweden  by  the  rcpreseii! 
Court  of  Copenhagen  r^.. 
central  Government  at  F 
the  conferences.  The  te 
noanced  in  Germany,  exc 
much  as  they  declared 
Government  of  Schleswig 
all  German  troops  from  tii 
government  during  the  dura 
mission  of  which  half  the  memben  were  to  be  appointed  bf 
the  King  of  Denmark,  Scornfully  as  Denmark  had  treated 
the  Assembly  of  Frankfort,  the  terms  of  the  armistice  nei-ef- 
theless  required  its  sanction.  The  question  was  referred  ta 
a  committee,  which,  under  the  influence  of  the  historian 
Dahlmann,  himself  formerly  an  otficial  in  Holstein,  pro- 
nounced for  the  rejection  of  the  treaty.  The  Assembly,  in 
a  scene  of  great  excitement,  resolved  that  the  execution  ol 
the  measures  attendant  on  the  armistice  should  be  suspended. 
The  Ministry  in  consequence  resigned,  and  Dahlmann  vu 
called  upon  to  replace  it  by  one  under  his  own  leaderetiip 
He  proved  unable  to  do  so.  Schmerling  resumed  office,  ^ 
demanded  that  tlie  Assembly  should  reverse  its  vote.  Thougb 
!  from  Prussia  the  Central  Government  had  no 
ns  of  caiTving  on  a  war  with  Denmark,  the  mosi 
e  opposition  «as  made  to  this  demand.  The  armis- 
howcver,  ultimately  ratified  by  a  small  majority. 
1  the  Assembly,  the  leaders  of  the  extreme  Demo- 
cratic faction  allied  themselves  with  Ihe  piopulace 
OatrsEnii  of  Frankfort,  which  was  ready  for  acts  of  violence. 
StpL.li'  Tumultuous  meetings  were  held;  the  deputies 
who  had  voted  for  the  armistice  were  declared 
traitors  to  Germany.  Barricades  were  erected,  and  altbongli 
the  appearance  of  Prussian  troops  prevented  an  assault  froia. 
being  made  on  the  Assembly,  its  members  were  attacked  it*- 
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the  streets,  and  two  of  them  murdered  by  the  mob  (Sept. 
lytb).  A  Republican  insurrection  was  once  more  attempted 
in  Baden,  but  it  was  quelled  without  difficulty.* 

The  intervention  of  foreign  Courts  on  behalf  of  Denmark 
had  given  ostensible  ground  to  the  Prussian  Government  for 
not  pursuing  the  war  with  greater  resolution ;  but  though  the 
fear  of  Russia  undoubtedly  checked  King  Frederick  William, 
this  was  not  the  sole,  nor  perhaps  the  most  powerful  influence 
that  worked  upon  him.  The  cause  of  Schleswig-Holstein  was, 
in  spite  of  its  legal  basis,  in  the  main  a  popular  and  a  revolu- 
tionary one,  and  between  the  King  of  Prussia  and  the  revo- 
lution there  was  an  intense  and  a  constantly 
deepening  antagonism.  Since  the  meeting  of  ^^p"'  fg*^^" 
the  National  Assembly  at  Berlin  on  the  22nd  of 
May  the  capital  had  been  the  scene  of  an  almost  unbroken 
course  of  disorder.  The  Assembly,  which  was  far  inferior 
in  ability  and  character  to  that  of  Frankfort,  soon  showed 
itself  unable  to  resist  the  influence  of  the  populace.  On  the 
8th  of  June  a  resolution  was  moved  that  the  combatants  in 
the  insurrection  of  March  deserved  well  of  their  country.  Had 
this  motion  been  carried  the  King  would  have  dissolved  the 
Assembly :  it  was  outvoted,  but  the  mob  punished  this  con- 
cession to  the  feelings  of  the  monarch  by  outrages  upon  the 
members  of  the  majority.  A  Civic  Guard  was  enrolled  from 
citizens  of  the  middle  class,  but  it  proved  unable  to  maintain 
order,  and  wholly  failed  to  acquire  the  political  importance 
which  was  gained  by  the  National  Guard  of  Paris  after  the 
revolution  of  1830.  Exasperated  by  their  exclusion  from 
service  in  the  Guard,  the  mob  on  the  14th  of  Jime  stormed  an 
arsenal  and  destroyed  the  trophies  of  arms  which  they  found 
there.  Though  violence  reigned  in  the  streets  the  Assembly 
rejected  a  proposal  for  declaring  the  inviolability  of  its 
members,  and  placed  itself  under  the  protection  of  the 
citizens  of  Berlin.  King  Frederick  William  had  withdrawn 
to  Potsdam,  where  the  leaders  of  reaction  gathered  round 
him.  He  detested  his  Constitutional  Ministers,  who,  between 
a  petulant  king  and  a  suspicious  Parliament,  were  unable  to 
effect  any  useful  work  and  soon  found  themselves  compelled 
to   relinquish  their  oflice.      In    Berlin  the  violence  of  the 

*  Verhandlungen  der  National  Versammlung,  ii.  1877,  3185.  Herzog  Ernst  II., 
Aus  meinem  Leben,  L  313.  Biedermann,  i.  306.  Bcteler,  Eriebtes,  p.  68.  Waitx, 
Fricde  mit  D&nemark.    Radowiit,  iii.  406. 
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workiDg  classes,  the  interruption  of  business,  the  example 
of  civil  war  in  Paris,  inclined  men  of  quiet  disposition  to 
a  return  to  settled  government  at  any  price.  Measures 
brought  forward  by  the  new  Ministry  for  the  abolition  of 
the  patrimonial  jurisdictions,  the  hunting-rights  and  other 
feudal  privileges  of  the  greater  landowners,  occasioned  the 
organisation  of  a  league  for  the  defence  of  property,  which  soon 
became  the  focus  of  powerful  conservative  interests.  Above 
all,  the  claims  of  the  Archduke  John,  as  Administrator  of  the 
Empire,  to  the  homage  of  the  army,  and  the  hostile  attitude 
assumed  towards  the  army  by  the  Prussian  Parliament  itself, 
exasperated  the  military  class  and  encouraged  the  king  to 
venture  on  open  resistance.  A  tumult  having  taken  place 
at  Schweidnitz  in  Silesia,  in  which  several  persons  were 
shot  by  the  soldiery,  the  Assembly,  pending  an  investigation 
into  the  circumstances,  demanded  that  the  Minister  of  War 
should  publish  an  order  requiring  the  oflftcers  of  the  army 
to  work  with  the  citizens  for  the  realisation  of  Constitutional 
Government;  and  it  called  upon  all  officers  not  loyally 
inclined  to  a  Constitutional  system  to  resign  their  com- 
missions as  a  matter  of  honour.  Denying  the  right  of  the 
Chamber  to  act  as  a  military  executive,  the  Minister  of  War 
refused  to  publish  the  order  required.  The  vote  was  repeated, 
and  in  the  midst  of  threatening  demonstrations  in  the  streets 
the  Ministry  resigned  (Sept  7th). • 

It  had  been   the  distinguishing  feature  of  the    Prussian 
revolution  that  the  army  had  never  for  a  moment  wavered 

in  its  fidelity  to  the  throne.  The  success  of  the 
The  Prussian      insurrection    of  March    i8th   had   been  due  to 

the  paucity  of  troops  and  the  errors  of  those 
in  command,  not  to  any  military  disaffection  such  as  had 
paralysed  authority  in  Paris  and  in  the  Mediterranean  States. 
Each  affront  offered  to  the  army  by  the  democratic  majority 
in  the  Assembly  supplied  the  King  with  new  weapons ;  each 
slight  passed  upon  the  royal  authority  deepened  the  indigna- 
tion  of  the  officers.  The  armistice  of  Malmo  brought  back  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital  a  general  who  was  longing 
to  crush  the  party  of  disorder,  and  regiments  on  whom  he 
could  rely ;  but  though  there  was  now  no  military  reason  for 
delay,  it  was  not  until  the  capture  of  Vienna  by  Windisch- 

*  Briefwechsel  Friedrich  Wilhelms,  p.  184.     Wagener,  Erkbtes,  p.  a8.    huhr, 
Preuft»i&che  Revolution,  i.  453. 
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gratz  had  dealt  a  fatal  blow  at  democracy  in  Gennany  that 
Frederick  William  determined  to  have  done  with  his  own 
mutinous  Parliament  and  the  mobs  by  which  it  was  controlled. 
During  September  and  October  the  riots  and  tumults  in  the 
streets   of   Berlin    continued.     The   Assembly,  which  had 
rejected  the  draft  of  a  Constitution  submitted  to  it  by  the 
Cabinet,  debated  the  clauses  of  one  drawn  up  by  a  Committee 
of  its  own  members,  abolished  nobility,  orders  and  titles,  and 
struck  out  from  the  style  of  the  sovereign  the  words  that 
described  him  as  King  by  the  Grace  of  God.    When  intelli- 
gence arrived  in  Berlin  that  the  attack  of  Windischgr&tz  upon 
Vienna  had  actually  begun,  popular  passion  redoubled.    The 
Assembly  was  besieged  by  an  angry  crowd,  and  a  resolution 
in  favour  of  the  intervention  of  Prussia  was  brought  forward 
within  the  House.    This  was  rejected,  and  it  was  determined 
instead  to  invoke  the  mediation  of  the  Central  Government  at 
Frankfort  between  the  Emperor  and  his  subjects.     But  the 
decision  of  the  Assembly  on  this  and  every  other 
point  was  now  matter  of  indifference.     Events     Count  Bran- 
outstripped  its  deliberations,  and  with  the  fall     tcr)  jJUt.*  a."**^ 
^f  Vienna  its  own  course  was  run.    On  the  2nd 
)f  November  the  King  dismissed  his  Ministers  and  called  to 
ffice  the  Count  of  Brandenburg,  a  natural  son  of  Frederick 
/illiam  II.,  a  soldier  in  high  command,  and  one  of  the  most 
itspoken  representatives  of  the  monarchical  spirit  of  the 
my.    The  meaning  of  the  appointment  was  at 
oe  understood.    A  deputation  from  the  As-     pJJSS"*"  ^ 
ibly  conveyed   its  protest    to    the    King   at    AsMmWy, 
sdam.    The  King  turned  his  back  upon  them       °*'*  ** 
\out  giving  an  answer,  and  on  the    9th  of    November 
order   was    issued    proroguing  the  Assembly,  and  bid- 
it    to    meet    on    the    27th    at     Brandenburg,    not    at 
n. 

^e  order  of  prorogation,  as  soon  as  signed  by  the  Kln^, 
>rought   into    the   Assembly    by    the    Ministers,    who 
ided  that  it  should  be  obeyed  immediately  and  without 
uon.     The  President  allowing  a  debate  to 
nee,  the  Ministers  and  seventy-eight  Con-     Last  days  of 
'e  deputies  left  the  Hall.     The  remaining    Ajlembly.'*" 
?,  two  hundred    and  eighty  in  number, 
ssed  a  resolution  declaring  that  they  would  not  meet 
lenburg ;  that  the  King  had  no  power  to  remove,  to 


did  c        .  ^  *ssoh,.H  °'  *o  far 

"'■^  ^o  without  strit-      ""''  orden^ 

the    ^1     >ons(itu,(„l  "r^ember  «i!. 
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of  Frankfort ;  and  the  liberal  character  of  the  new  Constitu- 
tion,  which  agreed  in  the  main  with  the  draft-Constitution 
produced  by  the  Committee  of  the  Assembly,  disposed 
moderate  men  to  the  belief  that  in  the  conflict  between  the 
King  and  the  popular  representatives  the  fault  had  not  been 
on  the  side  of  the  sovereign. 

In  the  meantime  the  Parliament  of  Frankfort,  warned 
against  longer  delay  by  the  disturbances  of  September  17th, 
had  addressed  itself  in  earnest  to  the  settlement  of  the 
Federal  Constitution  of  Germany.  Above  a  host  of  minor 
difficulties  two  great  problems  confronted  it  at 
the  outset.  The  first  was  the  relation  of  the  Pariiamtni  **^ 
Austrian  Empire,  with  its  partly  German  and  oct-ijic!** 
partly  foreign  territory,  to  the  German  national 
State ;  the  other  was  the  natiure  of  the  headship  to  be  estab- 
lished. As  it  was  clear  that  the  Austrian  Government  could 
not  apply  the  public  law  of  Germany  to  its  Slavic  and 
Hungarian  provinces,  it  was  enacted  in  the  second  article  of 
the  Frankfort  Constitution  that  where  a  German  and  a  non- 
German  territory  had  the  same  sovereign,  the  relation 
between  these  countries  must  be  one  of  purely  personal 
union  under  the  sovereign,  no  part  of  Germany  being  incor- 
porated into  a  single  State  with  any  non-Gennan  land.  At 
the  time  when  this  article  was  drafted  the  disintegration 
of  Austria  seemed  more  probable  than  the  re -establishment 
of  its  unity  ;  no  sooner,  however,  had  Prince  Schwarzenberg 
been  brought  into  power  by  the  subjugation  of  Vienna,  than 
he  made  it  plain  that  the  government  of  Austria  was  to 
be  centralised  as  it  had  never  been  before.  In  the  first 
public  declaration  of  his  policy  he  announced  that  Austria 
would  maintain  its  unity  and  permit  no  exterior  influence 
to  modify  its  internal  organisation;  that  the  settlement  of 
the  relations  between  Austria  and  Germany  could  only  be 
effected  after  each  had  gained  some  new  and  abiding  political 
form;  and  that  in  the  meantime  Austria  would  continue 
to  fulfil  its  duties  as  a  confederate.*  The  interpretation  put 
upon  this  statement  at  Frankfort  was  that  Austria,  in  the 
interest  of  its  own  unity,  preferred  not  to  enter  the  German 
body,  but  looked    forward  to  the    estabUshment    of    some 

*  Srint  BundttpJlichttH  :  an  ambiguous  expression  that  might  mean  either  its 
<lutics  as  an  ally  or  its  duties  as  a  member  of  the  German  Federaiioo.  The 
c^Utcurity  was  probably  inteniuwaU 
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prorogue,  or  to  dissolve  the  Assembly  without  its  own  con- 
sent ;  and  that  the  Ministers  were  unfit  to  YnxAA  office.  This 
challenge  was  answered  by  a  proclamation  of  the  Ministers 
declaring  the  further  meeting  of  the  deputies  illegal,  and 
calling  upon  the  Civic  Guard  not  to  recognise  them  as  a 
Parliament.  On  the  following  day  General  Wrangel  and  his 
troops  entered  Berlin  and  surrounded  the  Assembly  Hall. 
In  reply  to  the  protests  of  the  President,  Wrangel  answered 
that  the  Parliament  had  been  pror(^;ued  and  must  disappear. 
The  members  peaceably  left  the  Hall,  but  reassembled  at 
another  spot  that  they  had  selected  in  anticipation  of  expul- 
sion ;  and  for  some  days  they  were  pursued  by  the  military 
from  one  place  of  meeting  to  another.  On  the  15th  of 
November  they  passed  a  resolution  declaring  the  expenditure 
of  state  funds  and  the  raising  of  taxes  by  the  Government  to 
be  illegal  so  long  as  the  Assembly  should  not  be  permitted  to 
continue  its  deliberations.  The  Ministry  on  its  part  showed 
that  it  was  determined  not  to  brook  resistance.  The  Civic 
Guard  was  dissolved  and  ordered  to  surrender  its  arms.  It 
did  so  without  striking  a  blow,  and  vanished  from  the  scene, 
a  memorable  illustration  of  the  political  nullity  of  the  middle 
class  in  Berlin  as  compared  with  that  of  Paris.  The  state  of 
siege  was  proclaimed,  the  freedom  of  the  Press  and  the  right 
of  public  meeting  were  suspended.  On  the  27th  of  November 
a  portion  of  the  Assembly  appeared,  according  to  the  King's 
order,  at  Brandenburg,  but  the  numbers  present  were  not 
sufficient  for  the  transaction  of  business.  The  presence  o 
the  majority,  however,  was  not  required,  for  the  King  ha 
determined  to  give  no  further  legal  opportunities  to  the  me 

who  had   defied  him.      Treating    the    vote   oft" 
Dissolution  of    November  15th  as  an  act  of  rebellion  on  the  p 
Dec.  5.  "*  ^'     of  those  concerned  in  it,  the  King  dissolved  th 

Assembly  (December  5th),  and  conferred  u 
Prussia  a  Constitution  drawn  up  by  his  own  advisers,  wit 
the    promise    that    this    Constitution   should   be  subject  t 
revision  by  the  future  representative  body.     Though  the  dis 
solution  of  the  Assembly  occasioned  tumults  in  Breslau  an< 

Cologne  it  was  not   actively  resented    by 
ConsiiTution     nation  at  large.    The  violence  of  the  fallen 
grated  by      during  its  last  weeks  of  existence  had  exposed 

to  general  discredit ;    its  vote  of  the   15th 
November  had  been  formally  condemned  by  the  Pariiame 
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effected  io  any  real  form  if  it  was  made  to  depend  upon 
nef^otiations  with  the  Austrian  Court,  and  who  held,  with 
the  Minister,  that  to  create  a  true  German  national  State 
without  the  Austrian  provinces  was  better  than  to  accept 
a  phantom  of  compiete  union  in  which  the  German  people 
should  he  nothing  and  the  Cahinet  of  Vienna  everything. 
Though  coalitions  and  intrigues  of  parties  obscured  the 
political  prospect  from  day  to  day,  the  principles  of  Gagem 
were  affirmed  by  a  majority  of  the  Assembly,  and  authority 
to  negotiate  some  new  form  of  connection  with  Austria, 
as  a  power  outside  the  Federation,  was  granted  to  th« 
Ministry. 

Tlie  second  great  difficulty  of  the  Assembly  was  the 
settlement  of  the  Federal  headship.  Some  wera  for  a 
hereditary  Emperor,  some  for  a  President  or 
Board,  some  for  a  monarchy  alternating  be-  ""H^thT™' 
tween  the  Houses  of  Prussia  and  Austria,  some 
for  a  sovereign  elected  tor  life  or  for  a  fixed  period.  The 
first  decision  arrived  at  was  that  the  head  should  be  one 
of  the  reigning  princes  of  Germany,  and  that  he  should 
bear  the  title  of  Emperor.  Against  the  hereditary  principle 
there  was  a  strong  and,  at  first,  a  successful  opposition. 
Reserving  for  future  discussion  other  questions  relating  to 
the  imperial  office,  the  Assembly  passed  the  Constitution 
through  the  first  reading  on  February  3rd,  1849.  It  was  now 
communicated  to  all  the  German  Governments,  with  the 
request  that  they  would  offer  their  opinions  upon  it.  The 
four  minor  kingdoms^  Saxony,  Hanover,  Bavaria,  and 
Wiirtemberg— with  one  consent  declared  against  any  Federa- 
tion in  which  Austria  should  not  be  included ;  the  Cabinet 
of  Vienna  protested  against  the  subordination  of  the  Emperor 
of  Austria  to  a  central  power  vested  in  any  other  German 
prince,  and  proposed  that  the  entire  Austrian  Empire, 
with  its  foreign  as  well  as  its  German  elements,  should 
enter  the  Federation.  This  note  was  enough  to  prove  that 
Austria  was  in  direct  conflict  with  the  scheme  of  national 
union  which  the  Assembly  had  accepted ;  but  the  full 
peril  of  the  situation  was  not  perceived  till  on  the  gth  of 
March  Schwarzenberg  pubUshed  the  Constitution  of  Olmutr, 
which  extinguished  all  separate  rights  throughout  the  Austrian 
Empire,  and  confounded  in  one  mass,  as  suUjecls  of  the 
£mperor  Francis  Joseph,  Hungarians,  Germans,  Slavs  and 
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mX^^aimg>^  vidi  it  aft  a  fotme  time.  As  the  Court  of 
had  evidendy  detemuiied  not  to  apply  to  itself  the 
article  of  the  Coostitiitioii,  and  an  antagonism 
German  and  Austrian  policy  came  within  view, 
Sdunerhng,  as  an  Aostiian  subject,  was  indaced  to  resign  his 
office,  and  was  socceeded  in  it  by  Gagem,  hitherto  President 
o£  tbe  Assembly  (Dec  i6th).* 

In  annoondng  the  policy  of  the  new  Ministry,  Gagem 
■TWMinirfl  the  exdosion  of  Aostria  from  the  German  Federa- 
tion.   Claiming  for  the  Assembly,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  German  nation,  sovereign  power 
in  drawing  np  the  Constitution,  he  denied  that 
the  Constitution  coold  be  made  an   object  of 
negotiation  with  Aostria.    As  Austria  refused  to  fulfil  the 
oooditions  of  the  second    article,  it    must    remain  outside 
the  Federation;    the   Ministry  desired,  however,  to   frame 
some  close  and   special    connection    between    Austria    and 
Germany,  and  asked  for  authority   to   negotiate   with  tbe 
Coort  of  Vienna  for  this  purpose.    Gagem*s  declaration  of 
the  exclusion  of  Austria  occasioned  a  vehement  and  natural 
outburst  of  feeling  among  the  Austrian  deputies,  and  was  met 
by  their  almost  unanimous  protest.     Some  days  later  there 
arrived  a  note  from  Schwarzenberg  which  struck  at  the  root 
of  all  that  had  been  done  and  all  that  was  claimed  by  th 
Assembly.      Repudiating  the  interpretation  that  had 
placed  upon   his  words,   Schwarzenberg   declared  that  th 
affzdrs  of  Germany  could  only  be  settled  by  an  understandin 
between  the  Assembly  and  the  Courts,  and  by  an  arrange — 
ment  with  Austria,  which  was  the  recognised  chief  of  th 
Governments  and  intended  to  remain  so  in  the  new  Federa — 
tion.    The  question  of  the  inclusion  or  exclusion  of  Austri 
now  threw  into  the  shade  all  the  earlier  differences  betweencrx: 
parties  in  the  Assembly.    A  new  dividing-line  was  drawn.    Ovcrm: 
the  one  side  appeared  a  group  composed  of  the   Austriacr^' 
representatives,  of  Ultramontanes  who  feared  a  Protestant' 
ascendency  if  Austria  should  be  excluded,  and  of  deputie^- 
from  some  of  the  smaller  States  who  had  begun  to  dreac:^ 
Prussian  domination.    On  the  other  side  was  the  great  bodjC- 
of  representatives  who  set  before  all  the  cause  of  Germaix 
national  union,  who  saw  that  this  union  would  never 

*  Verbandlungen  der   National    Ver^mmlang,   ti.   4235.      Haym,    Dett 
yadoQal  VcrsAmnlung,  U.  iis.     Radowitz,  iii.  459.    Helfeit,  iv.  6a, 
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efTected  in  any  real  form  if  it  was  made  to  depend  upon 
nefjotiations  with  the  Austrian  Court,  and  who  held,  with 
the  Minister,  that  to  create  a  true  German  national  State 
without  the  Austrian  provinces  was  better  than  to  accept 
a  phantom  of  complete  union  in  which  the  German  people 
should  be  nothing  and  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna  everything. 
Though  coalitions  and  intrigues  of  parties  obscured  the 
political  prospect  from  day  to  day,  the  principles  of  Gagem 
were  affirmed  by  a  majority  of  the  Assembly,  and  authority 
to  negotiate  some  new  form  of  connection  with  Austria, 
as  a  power  outside  the  Federation,  was  granted  to  the 
Ministry. 

The  second  great   difficulty  of  the    Assembly  was  the 

settlement   of  the   Federal   headship.      Some  weror  for   a 

hereditary  Emperor,  some  for  a  President  or 

Board,  some  for  a    monarchy  alternating  be-    ^^^^J*' 

tween  the  Houses  of  Prussia  and  Austria,  some 

for  a  sovereign  elected  for  life  or  for  a  fixed  period.    The 

first  decision  arrived  at  was  that  the  head  should  be  one 

of  the  reigning  princes   of  Germany,  and  that  he  should 

J>ear  the  title  of  Emperor.    Against  the  hereditary  principle 

ere  was  a  strong  and,  at  first,  a  successful  opposition. 

^serving  for  future  discussion  other  questions  relating  to 

e  imperial  office,  the  Assembly  passed  the  Constitution 

rough  the  first  reading  on  February  3rd,  1849.    It  was  now 

xnmunicated  to   all  the  German  Governments,  with  the 

<^uest  that  they  would  offer  their  opinions  upon  it.    The 

{o«j.r    minor    kingdoms — Saxony,     Hanover,     Bavaria,     and 

>^/'€irtemberg— with  one  consent  declared  against  any  Federa- 

tJoTi  in  which  Austria  should  not  be  included ;   the  Cabinet 

of  'Vienna  protested  against  the  subordination  of  the  Emperor 

0^     Austria  to  a  central  power  vested  in  any  other  German 

^(Tince,   and    proposed    that    the    entire    Austrian    Empire, 

m^tti  its  foreign   as  well  as  its    German    elements,   should 

etit.er  the  Federation.    This  note  was  enough  to  prove  that 

Austria  was  in  direct  conflict  with  the  scheme  of  national 

titiion   which    the   Assembly    had    accepted;    but    the    full 

^ril  of  the  situation  was  not  perceived  till  on  the  gth  of 

M^ch  Schwarzenberg  published  the  Constitution  of  Olmiitz, 

which  extinguished  all  separate  rights  throughout  the  Austrian 

Jmpire,  and  confounded  in  one  mass,  as  subjects  of  the 

fmperor  Francis  Joseph,  Hungarians,  Germ?ius,  Slavs  and 
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Italians.  The  import  of  the  Aostrian  demand  now  stood  out 
clear  and  undisguised.  Austria  claimed  to  range  itself  with  a 
foreign  population  of  thirty  millions  within  the  German 
Federation ;  in  other  words,  to  reduce  the  German  national 
union  to  a  partnership  with  all  the  nationalities  of  Central 
Europe,  to  throw  the  weight  of  an  overwhelming  influence 
against  any  system  of  free  representative  government,  and 
to  expose  Germany  to  war  where  no  interests  but  those 
of  the  Pole  or  the  Magyar  might  be  at  stake.  So  deep 
was  the  impression  made  at  Frankfort  by  the  fall  of  the 
Kremsier  Parliament  and  the  publication  of  Schwarzenberg*s 
unitary  edict,  that  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  politicians 
who  had  hitherto  opposed  the  exclusion  of  Austria — the 
Baden  deputy  Welcker—declared  that  further  persistence 
in  this  course  would  be  treason  to  Germany.  Ranging 
himself  with  the  Ministry,  he  proposed  that  the  entire 
German  Constitution,  completed  by  a  hereditary  chieftain- 
ship, should  be  passed  at  a  single  vote  on  the  second  reading, 
and  that  the  dignity  of  Emperor  should  be  at  once  offered 
to  the  King  of  Prussia.  Though  the  Assembly  declined 
to  pass  the  Constitution  by  a  single  vote,  it  agreed  to  vote 
upon  clause  by  clause  without  discussion.  The  hereditary 
principle  was   affirmed   by  the  narrow  majority  of  four  in 

a   House  of  above   five  lu.nlred.     The  secon 
5,'."!?^'^*^^,^^''     reading  of  the  Constitution  was  completed  on 

William  IV.  1        r    »,        1  1  1        /•  11       . 

elected  the  27th  of  March,  and  on   the   followmg  day 

MaSTaS.  ^^^  election  of  the  sovereign  took  place.    Two 

hundred  and  ninety  votes  were  given  for  the 
King  of  Prussia.  Two  hundred  and  forty-eight  members, 
hostile  to  the  hereditary  principle  or  to  the  prince  selected, 
abstained  from  voting.* 

Frederick  William  had  from  early  years  cherished  the 
hope  of  seeing  some  closer  union  of  Germany  established 
under  Prussian  influence.  But  he  dwelt  in  a  world  where 
there  was  more  of  picturesque  mirage  than  of  real  insight. 

He  was  almost  superstitiously  loyal  to  the  House 
wiiUanTi V       ^^  Austria ;  and  he  failed  to  perceive,  what  was 

palpable  to  men  of  far  inferior  endowments  to 
his  own,  that  by  setting  Prussia  at  the  head  of  the  constitu- 
tional movement  of  the  epoch  he  might  at  any  time  from  the 

*  Verhandlungen,  viii.  6093.    Beseler,  p.  8a.    HeKert,  iv,  (3)  390.     Haym,  & 
317.    Radowiu,  v.  47;. 
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commencement  of  his  reign  have  rallied  aU  Germany  romid  it. 
Thus  the  revolution  of  184S  burst  upon  him,  and  he  was  not  the 
man  to  act  or  to  lead  in  time  of  revolution.  Even  in  1848,  had 
he  given  promptly  and  with  dignity  what,  after  blood  had 
been  shed  in  his  streets,  he  had  to  give  with  humiliation, 
he  would  probably  have  been  acclaimed  Emperor  on  the 
opening  of  the  Parliament  of  Frankfort,  and  have  been 
accepted  by  the  universal  voice  of  Germany.  But  the  odium 
cast  upon  him  by  the  struggle  of  March  iSth  was  so  great 
that  in  the  election  of  a  temporary  Administrator  of  the 
Empire  in  June  no  single  member  at  Frankfort  gave  him 
a  vote.  Time  was  needed  to  repair  his  credit,  and  while 
time  passed  Austria  rose  from  its  ruins.  In  the  spring  of 
1849  Frederick  William  could  not  have  assumed  the  office 
of  Emperor  of  Germany  without  risk  of  a  war  with  Austria, 
even  had  he  been  willing  to  accept  this  office  on  the  nomina- 
tion of  the  Frankfort  Parliament.  But  to  accept  the  Imperial 
Crown  from  a  popular  Assembly  was  repugnant  to  his  deepest 
convictions.  Clear  as  the  Frankfort  Parliament  had  been,  as 
a  whole,  from  the  taint  of  Republicanism  or  of  revolutionar>' 
violence,  it  had  nevertheless  had  its  birth  in  revolution :  the 
crown  which  it  offered  would,  in  the  King's  expression,  have 
been  picked  up  from  blood  and  mire.  Had  the  princes  of 
Germany  by  any  arrangement  with  the  Assembly  tendered 
the  crown  to  Frederick  William  the  case  would  have  been 
different;  a  new  Divine  right  would  have  emanated  from 
the  old,  and  conditions  fixed  by  negotiation  between  the 
princes  and  the  popular  Assembly  might  have  been  endured. 
That  Frederick  William  still  aspired  to  German  leadership  in 
one  form  or  another  no  one  doubted ;  his  disposition  to  seek 
or  to  reject  an  accommodation  with  the  Frankfort  Parliament 
varied  with  the  influences  which  surrounded  him.  The 
Ministry  led  by  the  Count  of  Brandenburg,  though  anti- 
popular  Jn  its  domestic  measures,  was  desirous  of  arriving 
at  some  understanding  with  Gagern  and  the  friends  of 
German  union.  Shortly  before  the  first  reading  of  the 
Constitution  at  Frankfort,  a  note  had  been  drafted  in  the 
Berlin  Cabinet  admitting  under  certain  provisions  the  ex- 
clusion of  Austria  from  the  Federation,  and  proposing,  not 
tbat  the  Assembly  should  admit  the  right  of  each  Government 
to  accept  or  reject  the  Constitution,  but  that  it  should  meet 
jxi  a  fair  spirit  such  recommendations  as  all  the  Governments 
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together  should  by  a  joint  act  submit  to  it.    This  note,  which 
would  have  rendered   an  agreement  between  the  Prussian 
Court  and  the  Assembly  possible,  Frederick  William  at  first 
refused  to  sign.     He  was  induced  to  do  so  (Jan.  23rd)  by 
-  his  confidant  Bunsen,  who  himself  was  authorised  to  proceed 
to  Frankfort.     During  Bunsen*s  absence  despatches  arrived 
at  Berlin  from  Schwarzenberg,  who,  in  his  usual  resolute 
way,  proposed  to  dissolve  the  Frankfort  Assembly,  and  to 
divide  Germany  between    Austria,    Prussia,   and    the    four 
secondary  kingdoms.     Bunsen  on  his  return  found  his  work 
undone ;    the   King  recoiled   under  Austrian  pressure  from 
the  position  which  he  had  taken  up,   and  sent   a  note  to 
Frankfort  on  the  i6th  of  February,  which  described  Austria 
as  a  necessary  part  of  Germany  and  claimed  for  each  separate 
Government  the  right  to  accept  or  reject  the  Constitutio 
as  it  might  think  fit.    Thus  the  acceptance  of  the  headshi 
by  Frederick  William  under  any  conditions  compatible  wi 
the  claims  of  the  Assembly  was  known  to  be  doubtful  when 
on  the  28th  of  March,  the  majority  resolved  to  offer  hi 
the   Imperial   Crown.     The  disposition   of  the   Ministry  a 
Berlin  was  indeed  still  favourable  to  an  accommodation ;  an 
when,  on  the  2nd  of  April,  the  members  of  the  Assembly  wh 
were  charged  to  lay  its  offer  before  Frederick  William  arri\ 
at  Berlin,  they  were  received  with  such  cordiaHty  by  Brande 
burg  that  it  was  believed  the  King's  consent  had  been  wo 
The  reply  of  the   King  to  the  deputation  o 
wiiiiSm  IV.       the  following  day  rudely  dispelled  these  hope: 
refuses  the  j^g  declared  that   before  he  could   accept  t 

Crow  n,  April  3.       _  ,  ,       ,  ,       *^ 

Crown  not  only  must  he  be  summoned  to  it 
the  Princes  of  Germany,  but  the  consent  of  all  the  Gov 
ments  must  be  given  to  the  Constitution.     In  other  word 
he  required  that  the  Assembly  should  surrender  its  claims  I 
legislative  supremacy,   and  abandon  all  those  parts  of 
Federal  Constitution  of  which  any  of  the  existing  Govei^ 
ments  disapproved.     As  it  was  certain  that  Austria  and  t 
four  minor  kingdoms  would  never  agree  to  any  Federal  uni 
worthy  of  the  name,  and  that  the  Assembly  could  not  n 
without  renouncing  its  past,  admit  that  the  right  of  framit-^  "^i 
the  Constitution  lay  outside  itself,  the  answer  of  the  King  v^-^a^ 
understood  to  amount  to  a  refusal.      The  deputation  W^it 
Berlin  in  the  sorrowful  conviction  that  their  mission  t:m.^(/ 
failed;   and  a  note  which  was  soon  afterwards  received    SLt 
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Frankfort    from    the    King    showed    that   this    belief    was 
correct.* 

The  answer  of  King  Frederick  William  proved  indeed 
much  more  than  that  he  had  refused  the  Crown  of  Germany ; 
it  proved  that  he  would  not  accept  the  Constitu- 
tion which  the  Assembly  had  enacted.  The  full  Constitution 
import  of  this  determination,  and  the  serious  ;fj«cied  by  th« 
nature  of  the  crisis  now  impending  over  Germany, 
were  at  once  understood.  Though  twenty-eight  Governments 
successively  accepted  the  Constitution,  these  were  without 
exception  petty  States,  and  their  united  forces  would  scarcely 
have  been  a  match  for  one  of  its  more  powerful  enemies.  On 
the  5th  of  April  the  Austrian  Cabinet  declared  the  Assembly 
to  have  been  guilty  of  illegality  in  publishing  the  Constitution, 
and  called  upon  all  Austrian  deputies  to  quit  Frankfort. 
The  Prussian  Lower  Chamber,  elected  under  the  King*s 
recent  edict,  having  protested  against  the  state  of  siege  in 
Berlin,  and  having  passed  a  resolution  in  favour  of  the 
Frankfort  Constitution,  was  forthwith  dissolved.  Within  the 
Frankfort  Parliament  the  resistance  of  GoMomments  excited 
a  patriotic  resentment  and  caused  for  the  moment  a  union 
of  parties.  Resolutions  were  passed  declaring  that  the 
Assembly  would  adhere  to  the  Constitution.  A  Committee 
was  charged  with  the  ascertainment  of  measures  to  be  adopted 
for  enforcing  its  recognition  ;  and  a  note  was  addressed  to  all 
the  hostile  Governments  demanding  that  they  should  abstain 
from  proroguing  or  dissolving  the  representative  bodies 
within  their  dominions  with  the  view  of  suppressing  the  free 
utterance  of  opinions  in  favour  of  the  Constitution. 

On  the  ground  of  this  last  demand  the  Prussian  official 
Press  now  began  to  denounce  the  Assembly  of  Frankfort  as  a 
revolutionary  body.     The  situation  of  affairs  daily  became 
worse.    It  was  in  vain  that  the  Assembly  ap- 
pealed   to    the     Governments,    the    legislative    End  01  the 
Chambers,  the  local  bodies,  the  whole  German    National 
people,  to   bring  the   Constitution  into  effect.    j^nerxsJi. 
The  moral  force  on  which  it  had  determined 
to  rely  proved  powerless,  and  in  despair  of  conquering  the 
Governments  by  public  opinion  the  more  violent  members  of 
the  democratic  party  determined  to  appeal  to  insurrection. 

*  Briefwechsel  Friedrich  Wilhelms,  pp.  933,  269.    Beieler,  87.     Biedermann,  U 
^    Wa^ener,  P»Utik  Friedrich  Wiihehn  IV.,  p.  ^6.    Ernst  11.^  i.  309. 
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On  the  4th  of  May  a  popular  rising  begaji  at  Dresden,  where 
the  King,  under  the  influence  of  Prussia,  had  dismissed  tlioie 
of  his  Ministers  who  urged  him  to  accept  the  Constitatioo. 
and  had  dissolved  his  Parliament.  The  outbreak  drove  the 
King  from  his  capital;  but  only  five  days  bad  pased  when 
«  Prussian  army-corps  entered  the  citj'  and  crushed  the 
rebellion.  In  this  interval,  short  aa  it  was,  there  had  been 
indications  that  the  real  of  the  insurrection  were 

lighting  not  for  the  Frank  ititution  but  for  a  Republic, 

and  that  in  the  event  of  1  xy  a  revolutionary  Govem- 

ment,  connected  with   Fit.  d    Polish   schemes  of  sub- 

version, would  come  into  ^  lo  Baden  this  was  made 

etill  clearer.    There  the  Go  ent  of  the  Grand  Duke  had 

actually    accepted    the     Fi  t     Constitution,    and    had 

ordered  elections  to  be  belt  he  Federal  legislative  body 

by  which  the  Assembly  was  lu  je  succeeded.  Insurrection 
nevertheless  broke  out.  The  RepiiMit  njs  dppiily  pio- 
claimed ;  the  troops  joined  the  insnrgents )  and  a  Provisional 
Government  al1j<  d  itself  with  a  similar  body  that  had  sprung 
into  being  with  the  help  of  French  and  Polish  refugees  in 
the  neighbouring  Palatinate.  Conscious  that  these  insurrec- 
tions most  utterly  ruin  its  own  cause,  the  Frankfort  Assembly 
on  the  suggestion  of  Gagern  called  upon  the  Archduke  John 
to  suppress  them  by  force  of  arms,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  protect  the  free  expression  of  opinion  on  behalf  of  the 
Constitution  where  threatened  by  Governments.  John,  who 
had  long  clung  to  his  office  only  to  further  the  ends  of 
Austria,  refused  to  do  so,  and  Gagern  in  consequence 
resigned.  With  his  fall  ended  the  real  political  existence  of 
the  Assembly,  In  reply  to  a  resolution  which  it  passed  on 
the  loth  of  May,  calling  upon  John  to  employ  all  the  forces 
of  Germany  in  defence  of  the  Constitution,  the  Archdute 
placed  a  mock-Miuistry  in  office.  The  Prussian  Ga^ 
declaring  the  vote  of  the  loth  of  May  to  be  a  s 
civil  war,  ordered  all  Prussian  deputies  to  withdraw  from  the 
Asaembly,  and  a  few  days  later  its  example  was  miitated  by 
Saxony  and  Hanover.  On  the  zoth  of  May  sixty-five  of  the 
best  known  of  tlie  members,  including  Arndt  and  Dahlmaiin, 
placed  on  record  their  belief  that  in  the  actual  situation  the 
relimquishment  of  the  task  of  the  Assembly  was  the  least  of 
evils,  and  declared  their  work  at  Frankfort  ended.  Other 
groups  followed  them  till  there  remained  only  the  party  of 
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the  extreme  Left,  which  had  hitherto  heen  a  weak  minority, 
and  which  in  no  sense  represented  the  real  opinions  of 
Germany.  This  Rump- Parliament,  troubling  itself  little  with 
John  and  his  Ministers,  determined  to  withdraw  from  Frank- 
fort, where  it  dreaded  the  appearance  of  Prussian  troops,  into 
Wiirtemberg,  where  it  might  expect  some  support  from  the 
revolutionary  Governments  of  Baden  and  the  Palatinate. 
On  the  6th  of  June  a  hundred  and  five  deputies  assembled  at 
Stuttgart.  There  they  proceeded  to  appoint  a  governing 
Committee  for  all  Germany,  calling  upon  the  King  of 
Wiirtemberg  to  supply  them  with  seven  thousand  soldiers, 
and  sending  out  emissaries  to  stir  up  the  neighbouring 
population.  But  the  world  disregarded  them.  The  Govern- 
ment at  Stuttgart,  after  an  interval  of  patience,  bade  them 
begone ;  and  on  the  i8th  of  June  their  hall  was  closed  against 
them  and  they  were  dispersed  by  troops,  no  one  raising  a 
hand  on  their  behalf.  The  overthrow  of  the  insurgents  who 
had  taken  up  arms  in  Baden  and  the  Palatinate  was  not  so 
easy  a  matter.  A  campaign  of  six  weeks  was 
necessary,  in  which  the  army  of  Prussia,  led  by  i„sSrreciioii 
the  Prince  of  Prussia,  sustained  some  reverses,  j"?^'^*?^* 
before  the  Republican  levies  were  crushed,  and 
with  the  fall  of  Rastadt  the  insurrection  was  brought  to 
a  close.* 

The  end  of  the  German  Parliament,  on  which  the  nation 
had  set  such  high  hopes  and  to  which  it  had  sent  so  much 
of  what  was  noblest  in  itself,  contrasted  lamentably  with  the 
splendour  of  its  opening.  Whether  a  better  result  would 
have  been  attained  if,  instead  of  claiming  supreme  authority 
in  the  construction  of  Federal  union,  the  Assembly  had  from 
the  first  sought  the  co-operation  of  the  Governments,  must 
remain  matter  of  conjecture.  Austria  would  under  all 
circumstances  have  been  the  great  hindrance  in  the  way; 
and  after  the  failure  of  the  efforts  made  at  Frankfort  to 
establish  the  general  union  of  Germany,  Austria  was  able 
completely  to  frustrate  the  attempts  which  were 
now  made  at  Berlin  to  estabhsh  partial  union  tem^ioJbnn 
upon  a  different  basis.  In  notifying  to  the  as«p*«at« 
Assembly  his  refusal  of  the  Imperial  Crown, 
King  Frederick  William  had  stated  that  he  was  resolved  to 

*  Verhandluogeii,  etc^  ix.  6695,  6886.    Haym,  iii.  185.    Bamberger,  ErlebiuMe, 
p.  6. 
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place  himself  at  the  head  of  a  Federation  to  be  formed  by  States 
voluntarily  uniting  with  him  under  terms  to  be  subsequently 
arranged ;  and  in  a  circular  note  addressed  to  the  German 
Governments  he  invited  such  as  were  disposed  to  take  counsel 
with  Prussia  to  unite  in  Conference  at  Berlin.     The  opening 
of  the  Conference  was  fixed  for  the  17th  of  May.    Two  days 
before  this  the  King  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  Prussian 
people  announcing  that  in  spite  of  the  failure  of  the  Assembly 
of  Frankfort  a  German  union  was  still  to  be  formed.     When 
the  Conference  opened  at  Berlin,  no  envoys  appeared  but 
those    of    Austria,   Saxony,    Hanover,    and    Bavaria.       The 
Austrian   representative  withdrew  at   the  end  of   the   first 
sitting,  the  Bavarian  rather  later,  leaving  Prussia  to  lay  such 
foundations  as  it  could  for  German  unity  with  the  temporising 
support    of  Saxony    and    Hanover.      A    confederation    was 
formed,  known  as  the  League  of  the  Three  Kingdoms.    An 
undertaking  was  given  that  a  Federal  Parliament  should  be 
summoned,  and  that  a  Constitution  should  be  made  jointly 
by  this  Parliament  and  the  Governments  (May  26th).     On 
the  nth  of  June   the   draft  of  a  Federal  Constitution  was 
published.     As  the  King  of  Prussia  was  apparently  acting  in 
good    faith,    and    the    draft-Constitution   in    spite    of    some 
defects  seemed  to  afford  a  fair  basis  for  union,  the  question 
now  arose  among  the  leaders  of  the  German  national  move- 
ment whether  the  twenty-eight    States  which  had  accepted 
the  ill-fated  Constitution  of  Frankfort  ought  or  ought  not  to 
enter  the  new  Prussian   League.     A  meeting  of  a  hundred 
and  fifty  ex-members  of  the  Frankfort  Parliament  was  held 
at  Gotha;  and  although  great  indignation  was  expressed  by 
the  more   democratic   faction,   it    was  determined  that  the 
scheme  now  put  forward   by  Prussia  deserved  a   fair  trial. 
The   whole  of  the   twenty-eight   minor   States  consequently 
entered  the  League,  which  thus  embraced  all  Germany  with 
the  exception    of  Austria,   Bavaria  and  Wiirtemberg.      But 
the  Courts  of  Saxony  and   Hanover  had  from  the  first  been 
acting  with  duplicity.     The  military  influence  of  Prussia,  and 
the  fear  which   they   still   felt   of  their  own   subjects,   had 
prevented  them  from  offering  open  resistance  to  the  renewed 
work  of  Federation ;  but  they  had  throughout  been  in  com- 
munication  with   Austria,   and   were    only   waiting    for    the 
moment  when  the  complete  restoration  of  Austria's  military 
strength  should  enable  them  to  display  their  true  colours. 


x^sfOk  pRtrsstA. 
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During  the  spring  of  1849,  while  the  Conferences  at  Berlin 
were  being  held,  Austria  was  still  occupied  with  Hungary 
and  Venice.  The  final  overthrow  of  these  enemies  enabled 
it  to  cast  its  entire  weight  upon  Germany.  The  result  was 
seen  in  the  action  of  Hanover  and  Saxony,  which  now 
formally  seceded  from  the  Federation.  Prussia  thus  re- 
mained at  the  end  of  1849  with  no  support  but  that  of  the 
twenty-eight  minor  States.  Against  it,  in  open  or  in  tacit 
antagonism  to  the  establishment  of  German  unity  in  any 
effective  form,  the  four  secondary  Kingdoms  stood  ranged  by 
the  side  of  Austria. 

It  was  not  until  the  20th  of  March,  1850,  that  the  Federal 
Parliament,  which  had  been  promised  ten  months  before  on 
the  incorporation  of  the  new  League,  assembled 
at  Erfurt.  In  the  meantime  reaction  had  gone  Prusiuaini849. 
far  in  many  a  German  State.  In  Prussia,  after 
the  dissolution  of  the  Lower  Chamber  on  April  27th,  1849, 
the  King  had  abrogated  the  electoral  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  so  recently  granted  by  himself,  and  had  sub- 
stituted for  them  a  system  based  on  the  representation  of 
classes.  Treating  this  act  as  a  breach  of  faith,  the  Demo- 
cratic party  had  abstained  from  voting  at  the  elections,  with 
the  result  that  in  the  Berlin  Parliament  of  1850  Conservatives, 
Reactionists,  and  officials  formed  the  great  majority.  The 
revision  of  the  Prussian  Constitution,  promised  at  first  as  a 
concession  to  Liberalism,  was  conducted  in  the  opposite  sense. 
The  King  demanded  the  strengthening  of  monarchical  power; 
the  FeudaUsts,  going  far  beyond  him,  attacked  tlie  municipal 
and  social  reforms  of  the  last  two  years,  and  sought  to  lead 
Prussia  back  to  the  system  of  its  mediicval  estates.  It  was  in 
the  midst  of  this  victory  of  reaction  in  Prussia  that  the  Federal 
Parliament  at  Erfurt  began  its  sittings.  Though  the  moderate 
Liberals,  led  by  Gagem  and  other  tried  politicians  of  Frank- 
fort, held  the  majority  in  both  Houses,  a  strong  Absolutist  party 
from  Prussia  confronted  them,  and  it  soon  became  clear  tliat 
the  Prussian  Government  was  ready  to  play  into  the  hands  of 
tliis  party.  The  draft  of  the  Federal  Coiistitu- 
tion,  which  had  been  made  at  Berlin,  was  pre-  i  :ni.a,IIci"  at 
sen  ted,  according  to  the  undertaking  ol  May  26th,  Y'""^''  ^^^^^* 
1849,  to  the  Erfurt  Assembly.  Aware  of  the 
gathering  strength  of  the  reaction  and  of  the  danger  of  delay, 
the  Liberal  majority  declared  itself  ready  to  pass  the  drsUft 
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into  law  without  a  single  alteration.  The  reactionary  minority 
demanded  that  a  revision  should  take  place ;  and.  to  tb* 
scandal  of  all  who  understood  the  methods  or  the  spirit  of 
Parliamentary  rule,  tlie  Prussian  Ministers  united  with  the 
party  which  demanded  alterations  in  the  project  which  thev 
themselves  had  brought  forward.  A  compromise  was  ulti- 
mately effected  :  but  the  action  of  the  Court  of  Prussia  and  the 
conduct  of  ita  Ministers  tbriinrltnut  the  Erfurt  debates  stra:"L 
with  deep  despondency  t  had  lielieved  that  Fredentk 

William  might  still  effe<  i  in  which  the  Assembly  of 

Frankfort  had   failed.  in  the   King's  sincerity  or 

consistence  of  purposi  v.    The    sympathy  of  thB 

national   Liberal  party  it  Germany  was  to  a  great 

extent    alienated   from    r\  while,  if  any   expectation 

existed  at  Berlin  thai   tb"  on  of  a  reactionary  pi>li(7 

would  di.'iarin  the  hoatilit  Austrian  Govemmenl  to  Ihe 

new  League,  this  hope  Wa;  vain  and  baseless.* 

Austria  had  from  the  first  protested  against  the  attempt  of 

the   King  of  Pnissia  to  establish  any  new  form  of  union  in 

Germany,  and  had  declared  that  it  would  recc^- 

lu'iilo"'  nise  none  of  the  conclusions  of  the  Federal 
Parliament  of  Erfurt.  According  to  the  theory 
now  advanced  by  Ihe  Cabinet  of  Vienna  the  ancient  Federal 
Constitution  of  Germany  was  still  in  force.  All  that  had 
happened  since  March,  1848,  was  so  much  wanton  and  fuiile 
mischief -mailing.  The  disturbance  of  order  had  at  length 
come  to  an  end,  and  with  the  exit  of  the  rioters  the  legitiniale 
powers  re-entered  into  their  rights.  Accordingly,  there  couM 
be  no  question  of  the  establishment  of  new  Leagues.  The  oW 
relation  of  ail  the  German  Stales  to  one  another  under  the 
ascendency  of  .Austria  remained  in  full  strength;  Ihe  Dielof 
Frankfort,  which  had  merely  suspended  its  functions  and  b' 
no  means  suffered  extinction,  was  still  the  legitimate  cenlii' 
authoritj-.  That  some  modifications  might  l)e  necessary  ii 
the  ancient  Constitution  was  the  most  that  Austria  wM 
willing  to  admit.  This,  however,  was  an  affair  not  for  the 
German  people  but  for  its  rulers,  and  Austria  accordincl)" 
invited  all  the  Governments  to  a  Congress  at  Frankfort 
where  the  changes  necessary  might  be  discussed.  In  reply 
to  this  Bumnions,   Pnissia  strenuously   denied   that   the  old 

•  %'trhandluiigen  lu  Erfuri,  i.  m;  i[.   143.     Bitderoiuin,  L  46^    Rnio«i* 
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effected  in  any  real  form  if  it  was  made  to  depend  upon 
negotiations  with  the  Austrian  Court,  and  who  held,  with 
the  Minister,  that  to  create  a  true  German  national  State 
without  the  Austrian  provinces  was  better  than  to  accept 
a  phantom  of  complete  union  in  which  the  German  people 
should  be  nothing  and  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna  everything. 
Though  coalitions  and  intrigues  of  parties  obscured  the 
political  prospect  from  day  to  day,  the  principles  of  Gagem 
were  affirmed  by  a  majority  of  the  Assembly,  and  authority 
to  negotiate  some  new  form  of  connection  with  Austria, 
as  a  power  outside  the  Federation,  was  granted  to  the 
Ministry. 

The  second  great  difficulty  of  the  Assembly  was  the 
settlement  of  the  Federal  headship.  Some  wer^  for  a 
hereditary  Emperor,  some  for  a  President  or 
Board,  some  for  a  monarchy  alternating  be-  ^^JhST^ 
tween  the  Houses  of  Prussia  and  Austria,  some 
for  a  sovereign  elected  for  life  or  for  a  fixed  period.  The 
first  decision  arrived  at  was  that  the  head  should  be  one 
of  the  reigning  princes  of  Germany,  and  that  he  should 
bear  the  title  of  Emperor.  Against  the  hereditary  principle 
there  was  a  strong  and,  at  first,  a  successful  opposition. 
Reserving  for  future  discussion  other  questions  relating  to 
the  imperial  office,  the  Assembly  passed  the  Constitution 
through  the  first  reading  on  February  3rd,  1849.  It  was  now 
communicated  to  all  the  German  Governments,  with  the 
request  that  they  would  offer  their  opinions  upon  it.  The 
four  minor  kingdoms — Saxony,  Hanover,  Bavaria,  and 
Wiirtemberg— with  one  consent  declared  against  any  Federa- 
tion in  which  Austria  should  not  be  included;  the  Cabinet 
of  Vienna  protested  against  the  subordination  of  the  Emperor 
of  Austria  to  a  central  power  vested  in  any  other  German 
prince,  and  proposed  that  the  entire  Austrian  Empire, 
with  its  foreign  as  well  as  its  German  elements,  should 
enter  the  Federation.  This  note  was  enough  to  prove  that 
Austria  was  in  direct  conflict  with  the  scheme  of  national 
union  which  the  Assembly  had  accepted ;  but  the  full 
peril  of  the  situation  was  not  perceived  till  on  the  gth  of 
March  Schwarzenberg  published  the  Constitution  of  Olmiitz, 
'vhich  extinguished  all  separate  rights  throughout  the  Austrian 
Empire,  and  confounded  in  one  mass,  as  subjects  of  the 
£mperor  Francis  Joseph,  Hungarians,  Germans,  Slavs  and 
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when,  at  the  beginning  of  September,  Austria  with  its  vassal 
Governments  proclaimed  the  re-establishment  of  the  Diet  of 
Frankfort.  Though  Prussia  and  most  of  the  twenty-eight 
States  confederate  with  it  treated  this  announcement  as  null 
and  void,  the  Diet,  constituted  by  the  envoys  of  Austria,  the 
four  minor  Kingdoms,  and  a  few  seceders  from 
Fninkfort°  the  Prussian  Union,  commenced  its  sittings.  To 
'^'•'^I'Sept.,  the  Diet  the  Elector  of  Hesse  forthwith  ap- 
pealed for  help  against  his  subjects,  and  the 
decision  was  given  that  the  refusal  of  the  Hessian  Estates  to 
grant  the  taxes  was  an  offence  justifying  the  int^vention  of 
the  central  power.  Fortified  by  this  judgment,  Hassenpflug 
now  ordered  that  every  person  offering  resistance  to  the 
Government  should  be  tried  by  court-martial.  He  was 
baffled  by  the  resignation  of  the  entire  body  of  officers  in  the 
Hessian  army ;  and  as  this  completed  the  discomfiture  of  the 
Elector,  the  armed  intervention  of  Austria,  as  identified  with 
the  Diet  of  Frankfort,  now  became  a  certainty.  But  to  the 
protection  of  the  people  of  Hesse  in  their  constitutional 
rights  Prussia,  as  chief  of  the  League  which  Hesse  had 
joined,  stood  morally  pledged.  It  remained  for  the  King  to 
decide  between  armed  resistance  to  Austria  or  the  humiliation 
of  a  total  abandonment  of  Prussia's  claim  to 
^ustria."^  leadership  in  any  German  union.  Conflicting 
influences  swayed  the  King  in  one  direction  and 
another.  The  friends  of  Austria  and  of  absolutism  declared 
that  the  employment  of  the  Prussian  army  on  behalf  of  the 
Hessians  would  make  the  King  an  accomplice  of  revolution : 
the  bolder  and  more  patriotic  spirits  protested  against  the 
abdication  of  Prussia's  just  claims  and  the  evasion  of  its 
responsibilities  towards  Germany.  For  a  moment  the  party 
of  action,  led  by  the  Prince  of  Prussia,  gained  the  ascendant. 
General  Radowitz,  the  projector  of  the  Union,  was  called  to 
the  Foreign  Ministry,  and  Prussian  troops  entered  Hesse. 
Austria  now  ostentatiously  prepared  for  war.  Frederick 
William,  terrified  by  the  danger  confronting  him,  yet  im- 
willing  to  yield  all,  sought  the  mediation  of  the  Czar  of 
Russia.  Nicholas  came  to  Warsaw,  where  the 
The  Warsaw  Empcror  of  Austria  and  Prince  Charles,  brother 
•9, 1850.'  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  attended  by  the  Ministers 

of  their  States,  met   him.     The   closest   family 
Um  united  the  Courts  of  St.  Petersburg  and  Berlin  \  but  tho 
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Russian  sovereign  was  still  the   patron  of  Austria  as  he  had 
been  in  the  H unitarian  eanipaiL^n.      He  resented  the   action  of 
Prussia   in    Schlesuij^-Holstein,  and  was   oflended  that    King 
Frederick  William  had  not  presented  himself  at  Warsaw  in 
person.     He  declared  in  favour  of  all  Austria's  demands,  and 
treated  Count  Brandenburg  with  such    indignity  that   the 
Count,  a  high-spirited  patriot,  never  recovered  from  its  effect. 
He  returned  to  Berlin  only  to  give  in  his  report  and  die. 
Manteuffel,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  assured  the  King  that 
the  Prussian  army  was  so  weak  in  numbers  and  so  defective 
in  organisation  that,  if  it  took  the  field  against  Austria  and 
its  allies,  it  would  meet  with  certain  ruin.      Bavarian  troops, 
representing  the  Diet  of   Frankfort,   now  entered  Hesse  at 
Austria's  bidding,  and  stood  face  to  face  with  the  Prussians. 
The  moment  had  come  when  the  decision  must  be  made 
between  peace  and  war.    At  a  Council  held  at   Berlin  on 
November  2nd  the  peace-party  carried  the  King  with  them* 
Radowitz  gave  up  office ;  Manteuffel,  the  Minister  of  repres- 
sion within  and  of  submission  without,  was  set  at  the  head  of 
the  Government.    The  meaning  of  his  appointment  was  well 
understood,  and  with  each  new  proof  of  the  weakness  of  the 
King  the  tone  of  the  Court  of  Austria  became  more  imperi- 
ous.   On  the  9th  of  November  Schwarzenberg  categorically 
demanded  the  dissolution  of  the  Prussian  Union,  the  recog- 
nition of  the  Federal  Diet,  and  the  evacuation  of  Hesse  by 
-the  Prussian  troops.     The  first  point  was  at  once  conceded, 
^ind  in  hollow,  equivocating  language  Manteuffel  made  the 
£act  known  to  the  members  of  the  Confederacy.     The  other 
c^onditions  not  being  so  speedily  fulfilled,  Schwarzenberg  set 
Austrian  regiments  in  motion,  and  demanded  the  withdrawal 
cji  the  Prussian  troops  from  Hesse  within  twenty-four  hours. 
JVianteuffel  begged  the  Austrian   Minister  for  an  interview, 
SLnd^  without  waiting  for  an  answer,  set  out  for  Olmiitz,      His 
instructions  bade  him  to  press  for  certain  concessions ;  none 
of  tbese  did  he  obtain,  and  he  made  the  neces 
^^^^  submission  without  them.    On  the  29th  of    Manteuflrdat 
November  a  convention  was  signed  at  Olmiitz,    a^.*" 
*^  '^^''liich  Prussia  recognised  the  German  Federal 
^oiitstitution  of  1815  as  still  existing,  undertook  to  withdraw 
f^^     i^s  troops  from   Hesse  with   the  exception   of  a   single 
^^^"^silion,  and  consented  to  the  settlement  of  affairs  both  in 
**^^^*-'  aod  in  Schleswig-Holstein  by  the  Federal  Diet.    One 
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point  alone  in  the  scheme  of  the  Austrian  statesman  was 
wanting  among  the  fruits  of  his  victory  at  Obnutx  and  of 
the  negotiations  at  Dresden  by  which  this  was  followed. 
Schwarzenberg  had  intended  that  the  entire  Austrian  Empire 
should  enter  the  German  Federation ;  and  if  he  had  bad  to 
reckon  with  no  opponents  but  the  beaten  and  humbled 
Prussia,  he  would  have  effected  his  design.  But  the  prospect 
of  a  central  European  Power,  with  a  population  of  seventy 
millions,  controlled  as  this  would  virtually  be  by  th§  Cabinet 
of  Vienna,  alarmed  other  nations.  England  declared  that 
such  a  combination  would  undo  the  balance  of  power  in 
Europe  and  menace  the  independence  of  Germany ;  France 
protested  in  more  threatening  terms ;  and  the  project  fell  to 
the  ground,  to  be  remembered  only  as  the  boldest  imagination 
of  a  statesman  for  whom  fortune,  veihng  the  Nemesis  in 
store,  seemed  to  set  no  limit  to  its  favours. 

The  cause  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  so  intimately  bound  up 
with  the  efforts  of  the  Germans  towards  national  union,  sank 

with  the  failure  of  these  efforts ;  and  in  the  final 
^oittriif"        humiliation  of  Prussia  it  received   what   might 

well    seem    its    death-blow.    The    armistice  o 
Malmo,  which  was  sanctioned  by  the  Assembly  of  Frankfort 
in  the  autumn  of  1848,  lasted  until  March  26th,  1849.     W 
was  then  re  commenced  by  Prussia,  and  the  lines  of  Diippel 
were  stormed   by  its  troops,  while  the  volunteer  forces  o 
Schleswig-Holstein   unsuccessfully  laid   siege  to  Fredericia. 
Hostilities  had  continued  for  three  months,  when  a  secon 
armistice,  to  last  for  a  year,  and  Preliminaries  of  Peace,  wer 
agreed  upon.    At  the  conclusion  of  this  armistice,  in  July^  "^' 
1850,   Prussia,  in  the  name  of  Germany,   made  peace  wit 
Denmark.    The  inhabitants  of  the  Duchies  in  consequenc 
continued  the  war  for  themselves,  and  though  defeated  wit 
great  loss  at   Idstedt   on   the  24th  of  July,  they  remai  ; 
unconquered  at  the  end  of  the  year.    This  was  the  situatioir^^^ 
of  affairs  when  Prussia,  by  the  Treaty  of  Olmiitz,  agreed  thaf 
the    restored    Federal    Diet    should    take    upon    itself   th^ 
restoration  of  order  in    Schleswig-Holstein,   and    that    ths^ 
troops  of  Prussia  should  unite  with  those  of  Austria  to  enforce       ^^^ 


its  decrees.     To  the   Cabinet   of  Vienna,   the  foe  in  equ 
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measure  of  German  national  union  and  of  every  democrati.^  ^^ 
cause,  the  Schleswig-Holsteiners  were  simply  rebels  i  ^  '" 
insurrection   against   their  sovereign.    They   were    require^i— ^" 
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inkfort   from   the    King   showed   that   this    belief    was 
rect« 

The  answer  of  King  Frederick  William  proved  indeed 
ch  more  than  that  he  had  refused  the  Crown  of  Germany ; 
>roved  that  he  would  not  accept  the  Constitu- 
1  which  the  Assembly  had  enacted.    The  full     Constiuuion 
jort  of  this  determination,  and  the  serious    qJ^*^"^^ 
ure  of  the  crisis  now  impending  over  Germany, 
re  at  once  understood.    Though  twenty-eight  Governments 
cessively  accepted  the  Constitution,  these  were  without 
eption  petty  States,  and  their  united  forces  would  scarcely 
re  been  a  match  for  one  of  its  more  powerful  enemies.    On 
5th  of  April  the  Austrian  Cabinet  declared  the  Assembly 
lave  been  guilty  of  illegality  in  publishing  the  Constitution, 
1  called  upon  all  Austrian  deputies  to  quit    Frankfort, 
e  Prussian  Lower  Chamber,  elected  under   the    King's 
ent  edict,  having  protested  against  the  state  of  siege  in 
rlin,  and   having   passed  a  resolution  in  favour  of  the 
inkfort  Constitution,  was  forthwith  dissolved.    Within  the 
inkfort  Parliament  the  resistance  of  Governments  excited 
>atriotic  resentment  and  caused  for  the  moment  a  union 
parties.      Resolutions   were   passed    declaring   that    the 
jembly  would  adhere  to  the  Constitution.    A  Committee 
s  charged  with  the  ascertainment  of  measures  to  be  adopted 
enforcing  its  recognition  ;  and  a  note  was  addressed  to  all 
!  hostile  Governments  demanding  that  they  should  abstain 
m    proroguing   or   dissolving   the    representative    bodies 
hin  their  dominions  with  the  view  of  suppressing  the  free 
erance  of  opinions  in  favour  of  the  Constitution. 
On  the  ground  of  this  last  demand  the  Prussian  official 
;ss  now  began  to  denounce  the  Assembly  of  Frankfort  as  a 
olutionary  body.     The  situation  of  affairs  daily  became 
rse.    It  was  in  vain  that  the  Assembly  ap- 
ded    to    the    Governments,    the    legislative    qJ^rSL?** 
ambers,  the  local  bodies,  the  whole  German    National 
)ple,  to   bring  the   Constitution  into  effect.    juM^xsJi. 
e  moral  force  on  which  it  had  determined 
rely  proved  powerless,  and  in  despair  of  conquering  the 
vemments  by  public  opinion  the  more  violent  members  of 
I  democratic  party  determined  to  appeal  to  insurrection. 

'  Briefwecbtel  Friedrich  Wilhelms,  pp.  233,  069.    Beseler,  87.    Biedermanay  i« 
Wa^eoer,  P«Utik  Friedrich  WUh«lm  IV.,  p.  $6.    Ernst  II.,  i.  309. 
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On  the  4th  of  May  a  popular  rising  began  at  Dresden,  where 
the  King,  under  the  influence  of  Prussia,  had  dismissed  those 
of  his  Ministers  who  urged  him  to  accept  the  Constitution, 
and  had  dissolved  his  Parliament.  The  outbreak  drove  the 
King  from  his  capital ;  but  only  five  da3rs  had  passed  when 
a  Prussian  army-corps  entered  the  city  and  crushed  the 
rebellion.  In  this  interval,  short  as  it  was,  there  had  been 
uidications  that  the  real  leaders  of  the  insurrection  were 
fighting  not  for  the  Frankfort  Constitution  but  for  a  Republic, 
and  that  in  the  event  of  their  victory  a  revolutionary  Govern- 
ment, connected  with  French  and  Polish  schemes  of  sub- 
version, would  come  into  power.  In  Baden  this  was  made 
still  clearer.  There  the  Government  of  the  Grand  Duke  had 
actually  accepted  the  Frankfort  Constitution,  and  had 
ordered  elections  to  be  held  for  the  Federal  legislative  bod3r 
by  which  the  Assembly  was  to  be  succeeded.  Insurrection, 
nevertheless  broke  out.  The  Republic  was  openly  pro- 
claimed ;  the  troops  joined  the  insurgents ;  and  a  Pro\isional 
Government  alli^  d  itself  with  a  similar  body  that  had  sprung 
into  being  with  the  help  of  French  and  Polish  refugees  ir* 
the  neighbouring  Palatinate.  Conscious  that  these  insurrec— 
tions  must  utterly  ruin  its  own  cause,  the  Frankfort  Assembly^ 
on  the  suggestion  of  Gagern  called  upon  the  Archduke  Job 
to  suppress  them  by  force  of  arms,  and  at  the  same  tim 
to  protect  the  free  expression  of  opinion  on  behalf  of  th 
Constitution  where  threatened  by  Governments.  John,  wh 
had  long  clung  to  his  office  only  to  further  the  ends  c 
Austria,  refused  to  do  so,  and  Gagern  in  consequenc 
resigned.  With  his  fall  ended  the  real  political  existence 
the  Assembly.  In  reply  to  a  resolution  which  it  passed  o 
the  loth  of  May,  calling  upon  John  to  employ  all  the  fore 
of  Germany  in  defence  of  the  Constitution,  the  Archdulc — ^ 
placed  a  mock- Ministry  in  office.  The  Prussian  Govemmen  '^ 
declaring  the  vote  of  the  loth  of  May  to  be  a  summons 
civil  war,  ordered  all  Prussian  deputies  to  withdraw  from  t 
Assembly,  and  a  few  days  later  its  example  was  imitated 
Saxony  and  Hanover.  On  the  20th  of  May  sixty-five  of  t 
best  known  of  the  members,  including  Arndt  and  Dahlman 
placed  on  record  their  belief  that  in  the  actual  situation 
relinquishment  of  the  task  of  the  Assembly  was  the  least 
evils,  and  declared  their  work  at  Frankfort  ended.  Ot 
^oups  followed  them  till  there  remained  onl^  the  party 
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the  eirtreme  Left,  which  had  hitherto  heen  a  weak  minority, 
and  which  in  no  sense  represented  the  real  opinions  of 
Germany.  This  Rump- Parliament,  troubling  itself  little  with 
John  and  his  Ministers,  determined  to  withdraw  from  Frank- 
ifort,  where  it  dreaded  the  appearance  of  Prussian  troops,  into 
Wiirtemberg,  where  it  might  expect  some  support  from  the 
revolutionary  Governments  of  Baden  and  the  Palatinate. 
On  the  6th  of  June  a  hundred  and  five  deputies  assembled  at 
Stuttgart.  There  they  proceeded  to  appoint  a  governing 
Committee  for  all  Germany,  calling  upon  the  King  of 
Wiirtemberg  to  supply  them  with  seven  thousand  soldiers, 
and  sending  out  emissaries  to  stir  up  the  neighbouring 
population.  But  the  world  disregarded  them.  The  Govern- 
ment at  Stuttgart,  after  an  interval  of  patience,  bade  them 
begone  ;  and  on  the  i8th  of  June  their  hall  was  closed  against 
them  and  they  were  dispersed  by  troops,  no  one  raising  a 
hand  on  their  behalf.  The  overthrow  of  the  insurgents  who 
had  taken  up  arms  in  Baden  and  the  Palatinate  was  not  so 
easy  a  matter.  A  campaign  of  six  weeks  was 
necessary,  in  which  the  army  of  Prussia,  led  by  i„surreciioii 
the  Prince  of  Prussia,  sustained  some  reverses,  suppre^ed, 
before  the  Republican  levies  were  crushed,  and 
with  the  fall  of  Rastadt  the  insurrection  was  brought  to 
a  close.* 

The  end  of  the  German  Parliament,  on  which  the  nation 
had  set  such  high  hopes  and  to  which  it  had  sent  so  much 
of  what  was  noblest  in  itself,  contrasted  lamentably  with  the 
splendour  of  its  opening.  Whether  a  better  result  would 
have  been  attained  if,  instead  of  claiming  supreme  authority 
in  the  construction  of  Federal  union,  the  Assembly  had  from 
the  first  sought  the  co-operation  of  the  Governments,  must 
remain  matter  of  conjecture.  Austria  would  under  all 
circumstances  have  been  the  great  hindrance  in  the  way; 
and  after  the  failure  of  the  efforts  made  at  Frankfort  to 
establish  the  general  union  of  Germany,  Austria  was  able 
completely  to  frustrate  the  attempts  which  were 
now  made  at  Berlin  to  establish  partial  union  lem^toform 
upon  a  different  basis.  In  notifying  to  the  a»«pa«fato 
Assembly  his  refusal  of  the  Imperial  Crown, 
King  Frederick  William  had  stated  that  he  was  resolved  to 

*  Verhaodloogen,  etc.,  ix.  6695,  6886.    Haym,  Ui.  185.    Bamberger,  £rl«bnasse». 
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place  bmMetf  at  the  bead  of  a  Federatioa  to  be  fionned  bf  States 
▼ohntfaiily  mritnig  widi  bim  azider  terms  to  be  sabsequeiidjr 
arnm^ed ;  and  in  a  dicolar  note  addressed  to  the  Gennan 

Governments  he  incited  soch  as  were  disposed  to  take  oocmsel 
with  Pmssia  to  nntte  in  Conference  at  Berlin.    The  opening 
of  the  Conference  was  fixed  for  the  17th  of  Mar.    Two  days 
before  this  the  Kinj^  issned  a  prorlamarion  to  the  Prussian 
people  annoancing  that  in  spite  of  the  €aulxxre  of  the  Assembly 
of  Frankfort  a  German  onion  was  stiQ  to  be  formed.     When 
the  Conference  opened  at  Berlin,  no  envoys  appeared  hot 
those    of   Aastria,   Saxony,   Hanover,    and    Bavaria.      The 
Austrian  representative  withdrew  at  the  end  of  the   first 
sitting,  the  Bavarian  rather  later,  leaving  Pmssia  to  lay  soch 
lioondations  as  it  could  for  German  unity  with  the  temporising 
sapport    of  Saxony   and    Hanover.      A    confederation    was 
formed,  known  as  the  League  of  the  Three  Kingdoms.    An 
undertaking  was  given  that  a  Federal  Parliament  should  be 
summoned,  and  that  a  Constitution  should  be  made  jointly 
tyy  this  Parliament  and  the  Governments  (May  26th).     On 
the  nth  of  June  the  draft  of  a  Federal  Constitution  was 
published.    As  the  King  of  Prussia  was  apparently  acting  in 
good    faith,    and    the    draft-Constitution   in    spite   of    some 
defects  seemed  to  afford  a  fair  basis  for  union,  the  question 
now  arose  among  the  leaders  of  the  German  national  move- 
ment whether  the  twenty-eight   States  which  had  accepted 
the  ill-fated  Constitution  of  Frankfort  ought  or  ought  not  to 
enter  the  new  Prussian   League.     A  meeting  of  a  hundred 
and  fifty  ex-members  of  the  Frankfort   Parliament  was  held 
at  Gotha ;  and  although  great  indignation  was  expressed  by 
the  more  democratic  faction,   it   was  determined  that  the 
scheme  now  put  forward   by  Prussia  deserved  a  fair  trial. 
The  whole  of  the  twenty-eight   minor   States  consequently 
entered  the  League,  which  thus  embraced  all  Germany  with 
the  exception    of  Austria,  Bavaria  and  Wiirtemberg.      But 
the  Courts  of  Saxony  and  Hanover  had  from  the  first  been 
acting  with  duplicity.     The  military  influence  of  Prussia,  and 
the  fear  which  they   still   felt  of  their  own   subjects,   had 
prevented  them  from  offering  open  resistance  to  the  renewed 
work  of  Federation ;  but  they  had  throughout  been  in  com- 
munication  with   Austria,   and   were    only   waiting    for    the 
moment  when  the  complete  restoration  of  Austria's  military 
strength  should  enable  them  to  display  their  true  colours. 
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during  the  spring  of  1849,  while  the  Conferences  at  Berlin 
rere  being  held,  Austria  was  still  occupied  with  Hungary 
md  Venice.  The  final  overthrow  of  these  enemies  enabled 
t  to  cast  its  entire  weight  upon  Germany.  The  result  was 
teen  in  the  action  of  Hanover  and  Saxony,  which  now 
brmally  seceded  from  the  Federation.  Prussia  thus  re- 
nained  at  the  end  of  1849  with  no  support  but  that  of  the 
wenty-eight  minor  States.  Against  it,  in  open  or  in  tacit 
uatagonism  to  the  establishment  of  German  unity  in  any 
jffective  form,  the  four  secondary  Kingdoms  stood  ranged  by 
he  side  of  Austria. 

It  was  not  until  the  zoth  of  March,  1850,  that  the  Federal 
Parliament,  which  had  been  promised  ten  months  before  on 
he  incorporation  of  the  new  League,  assembled 
it  Erfurt.  In  the  meantime  reaction  had  gone  Prussia  in  1849. 
ar  in  many  a  German  State.  In  Prussia,  after 
he  dissolution  of  the  Lower  Chamber  on  April  27th,  1849, 
he  King  had  abrogated  the  electoral  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  so  recently  granted  by  himself,  and  had  sub- 
itituted  for  them  a  system  based  on  the  representation  of 
classes.  Treating  this  act  as  a  breach  of  faith,  the  Demo- 
nutic  party  had  abstained  from  voting  at  the  elections,  with 
he  result  that  in  the  Berlin  Parliament  of  1850  Conservatives, 
[Reactionists,  and  officials  formed  the  great  majority.  The 
revision  of  the  Prussian  Constitution,  promised  at  first  as  a 
x>ncession  to  Liberalism,  was  conducted  in  the  opposite  sense. 
The  King  demanded  the  strengthening  of  monarchical  power; 
he  Feudalists,  going  far  beyond  him,  attacked  the  municipal 
ind  social  reforms  of  the  last  two  years,  and  sought  to  lead 
Prussia  back  to  the  system  of  its  mediaeval  estates.  It  was  in 
:he  midst  of  this  victory  of  reaction  in  Prussia  that  the  Federal 
Parliament  at  Erfurt  began  its  sittings.  Though  the  moderate 
Liberals,  led  by  Gagem  and  other  tried  politicians  of  Frank- 
brt,  held  the  majority  in  both  Houses,  a  strong  Absolutist  party 
from  Prussia  confronted  them,  and  it  soon  became  clear  that 
he  Prussian  Government  was  ready  to  play  into  the  hands  of 
ills  party.  The  draft  of  the  Federal  Constitii- 
ion,  which  had  been  made  at  Berlin,  was  pro-  i'ari.«mci!i  at 
sented,  according  to  the  undertaking  of  May  26th,     J'-rtun,  March, 

lO  SO* 

1849,  to  the   Erfurt   Assembly.     Aware   of  the 

g;athering  strength  of  the  reaction  and  of  the  danger  of  delay, 

the  Liberal  majority  declared  itself  ready  to  pass  the  draft 
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into  law  without  a  single  alteration.  The  reactionary  minority 
demanded  that  a  revision  should  take  place;  and,  to  the 
scandal  of  all  who  understood  the  methods  or  the  spirit  of 
Parliamentary  rule,  the  Prussian  Ministers  united  with  the 
party  which  demanded  alterations  in  the  project  which  they 
themselves  had  brought  forward.  A  compromise  was  ulti- 
mately effected  ;  but  the  action  of  the  Court  of  Prussia  and  the 
conduct  of  its  Ministers  throughout  the  Erfurt  debates  struck 
with  deep  despondency  those  who  had  believed  that  Frederick 
William  might  still  effect  the  work  in  which  the  Assembly  of 
Frankfort  had  failed.  The  trust  in  the  King's  sincerity  or 
consistence  of  purpose  sank  low.  The  sympathy  of  the 
national  Liberal  party  throughout  Germany  was  to  a  great 
extent  alienated  from  Prussia ;  while,  if  any  expectation 
existed  at  Berlin  that  the  adoption  of  a  reactionary  policy 
would  disarm  the  hostiUty  of  the  Austrian  Government  to  the 
new  League,  this  hope  was  wholly  vain  and  baseless.* 

Austria  had  from  the  first  protested  against  the  attempt  o 
the  King  of  Prussia  to  establish  any  new  form  of  union  in 
Germany,  and  had  declared  that  it  would  recog- 
nise   none   of   the  conclusions  of   the   Federa 
Parliament  of  Erfurt.     According  to  the  theo 
now  advanced  by  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna  the  ancient  Fede 
Constitution  of  Germany  was  still  in  force.     All  that  ha 
happened  since  March,  1848,  was  so  much  wanton  and  futil 
mischief- making.     The  disturbance  of  order  had  at   lengt 
come  to  an  end,  and  with  the  exit  of  the  rioters  the  legitimat 
powers  re-entered  into  their  rights.     Accordingly,  there  coul 
be  no  question  of  the  establishment  of  new  Leagues.    The  ol 
relation  of  all  the  German  States  to  one  another  under  th 
ascendency  of  Austria  remained  in  full  strength  ;  the  Diet  o 
Frankfort,  which  had  merely  suspended  its  functions  and  b 
no  means  suffered  extinction,  was  still  the  legitimate  cent 
authority.    That  some  modifications  might  be  necessary  i 
the   ancient   Constitution   was  the   most    that   Austria    wa 
willing  to  admit.     This,  however,  was  an  affair  not  for  th 
German  people  but  for  its   rulers,  and  Austria  accordingl 
invited   all    the   Governments  to  a  Congress  at    Frankfort 
where  the  changes  necessary  might  be  discussed.     In  repl 
to  this  summons,   Prussia  strenuously  denied   that   the   ol 

*  Verhandlungen  zu  Erfurt,  i.   114;   ii.   143.     Biedermann,  i.  469.     Radowi 
H.I38. 
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Federal  Constitution  was  still  in  existence.  The  princes  of 
the  numerous  petty  States  which  were  included  in  the  new 
Union  assembled  at  Berlin  round  Frederick  William,  and 
resolved  that  they  would  not  attend  the  Conference  at 
Frankfort  except  under  reservations  and  conditions  which 
Austria  would  not  admit.  Arguments  and  counter-arguments 
were  exchanged ;  but  the  controversy  between  an  old  and  a 
new  Germany  was  one  to  be  decided  by  force  of  will  or  force 
of  arms,  not  by  political  logic.  The  struggle  was  to  be  one 
between  Prussia  and  Austria,  and  the  Austrian  Cabinet  had 
well  gauged ^he  temper  of  its  opponent.  A  direct  summons  to 
submission  would  have  roused  all  the  King's  pride,  and  have 
been  answered  by  war.  Before  demanding  from  Frederick 
William  the  dissolution  of  the  Union  which  he  had  founded, 
Schwarzenberg  determined  to  fix  upon  a  quarrel  in  which  the 
King  should  be  perplexed  or  alarmed  at  the  results  of  his  own 
policy.  The  dominant  conviction  in  the  mind  of  Frederick 
William  was  that  of  the  sanctity  of  monarchical  rule.  If  the 
League  of  Berlin  could  be  committed  to  some  enterprise 
hostile  to  monarchical  power,  and  could  be  charged  with  an 
alliance  with  rebellion,  Frederick  William  would  probably 
falter  in  his  resolutions,  and  a  resort  to  arms,  for  which, 
however,  Austria  was  well  prepared,  would  become  un- 
necessary.* 

Among  the  States  whose  Governments  had  been  forced  by 
public  opinion  to  join  the  new  Federation  was  the  Electorate 
of  Hesse-Cassel.    The  Elector  was,  like  his  pre-    ,, 

Hesse-Caasel 

decessors,  a  thorough  despot  at  heart,  and  chafed 
under  the  restrictions  which  a  constitutional  system  imposed 
upon  his  rule.  Acting  under  Austrian  instigation,  he  dis- 
missed his  Ministers  in  the  spring  of  1850,  and  placed  in 
office  one  Hassenpflug,  a  type  of  the  worst  and  most  violent 
class  of  petty  tyrants  produced  by  the  officialism  of  the  minor 
German  States.  Hassenpflug  immediately  quarrelled  with  the 
Estates  at  Cassel,  and  twice  dissolved  them,  after  which  ho 
proceeded  to  levy  taxes  by  force.  The  law-courts  declared 
his  acts  illegal ;  the  officers  of  the  army,  when  called  on  for 
assistance,  began  to  resign.  The  conflict  between  the 
Minister  and  the  Hessian  population  was  in  full  progress 

*  Der  FQrsten  Kongress,  p.  13.  Reden  Friedrich  Wilhelms,  iv.  pp.  55,  69, 
Konferenz  der  Verbundeten,  1850,  pp.  a6,  53.  Beu»t,  Erinnerungen,  i«  zi^ 
Ernst  II.,  i,  595.    Doncker,  Vier  Monate,  p.  41. 
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when,  at  the  beginning  of  September,  Austria  with  its  vassal 
Governments  proclaimed  the  re-establishment  of  the  Diet  of 
Frankfort.  Though  Prussia  and  most  of  the  twenty-eight 
States  confederate  with  it  treated  this  announcement  as  nuU 
and  void,  the  Diet,  constituted  by  the  envoys  of  Austria,  the 
four  minor  Kingdoms,  and  a  few  seceders  from 

The  Diet  of  o  » 

Frankfort           the  Prussian  Union,  commenced  its  sittings.    To 
iMtnred,  Sepc,    ^j^e   Diet  the   Elector  of    Hesse  forthwith  ap < 

pealed  for  help   against  his  subjects,   and  the^^^^^^ie 
decision  was  given  that  the  refusal  of  the  Hessian  Estates  to^i:^^^  ^^ 
grant  the  taxes  was  an  offence  justifying  the  int^vention  o^^::^    ^ 
the  central  power.     Fortified  by  this  judgment,  Hassenpflug^^^^^  ^ 
now  ordered  that  every  person  offering  resistance  to  the^^^^^^® 
Government  should  be  tried  by    court-martial.       He    was^-^'^^* 
baffled  by  the  resignation  of  the  entire  body  of  officers  in  the^-^^-^ 
Hessian  army;  and  as  this  completed  the  discomfiture  of  the^^^^^ 
Elector,  the  armed  intervention  of  Austria,  as  identified  with^:^^-^"^^ 
the  Diet  of  Frankfort,  now  became  a  certainty.      But  to  the^jrf^^ 
protection    of  the   people  of   Hesse  in  their  constitutionalJ-^^^^*^ 
rights   Prussia,  as  chief  of  the   League  which   Hesse  had.t>-^^-"^^' 
joined,  stood  morally  pledged.      It  remained  for  the  King  to^:>^    J^^. 
decide  between  armed  resistance  to  Austria  or  the  humiliation-CX^^-*^^ 

of  a  total  abandonment  of  Prussia's   claim  too:^    ^  ^ 
'*5JJ^jJJ***      leadership  in  any  German  union.      Conflicting^  ^^-^^-^^ 

influences  swayed  the  King  in  one  direction  and&^^"^-^  ^ 
another.     The  friends  of  Austria  and  of  absolutism  declared&^'^-^^* 
that  the  employment  of  the  Prussian  army  on  behalf  of  the^-rf^^      ^^ 
Hessians  would  make  the  King  an  accomplice  of  revolution  •    ^^^o^^on 
the  bolder  and  more  patriotic  spirits  protested  against  the^^^  ^*  _  '*^ 
abdication  of  Prussia's  just  claims  and  the  evasion  of  its^^^         ^^^ 
responsibilities  towards  Germany.     For  a  moment  the  party^^^  ^-^^y 
of  action,  led  by  the  Prince  of  Prussia,  gained  the  ascendant.  ^  ^^^  ^t. 
General  Radowitz,  the  projector  of  the  Union,  was  called  too^     ^o 
the  Foreign  Ministry,  and  Prussian  troops  entered   Hesse^  ^^^"*^. 
Austria  now  ostentatiously  prepared    for    war.      Fredericks ^^    *^ 
William,  terrified   by  the  danger  confronting  him,  yet  un- 
willing to  yield  all,  sought   the  mediation  of   the   Czar  oi 

Russia.  Nicholas  came  to  Warsaw,  where  the 
The  W"'^^  Emperor  of  Austria  and  Prince  Charles,  brother 
•9, 1850!  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  attended  by  the  Ministers 

of  their  States,  met   him.     The   closest  family 
Um  united  the  Courts  of  St.  Petersburg  and  Berlin  \  but  tbio 
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Russian  sovereign  was  still  the  patron  of  Austria  as  he  had 
been  in  the  Hungarian  campaign.  He  resented  the  action  of 
Prussia  in  Schleswig-Holstein,  and  was  offended  that  King 
Frederick  William  had  not  presented  himself  at  Warsaw  in 
person.  He  declared  in  favour  of  all  Austria's  demands,  and 
treated  Count  Brandenburg  with  such  indignity  that  the 
Count,  a  high-spirited  patriot,  never  recovered  from  its  effect. 
He  returned  to  Berlin  only  to  give  in  his  report  and  die, 
Manteuffel,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  assured  the  King  that 
the  Prussian  army  was  so  weak  in  numbers  and  so  defective 
in  organisation  that,  if  it  took  the  field  against  Austria  and 
its  allies,  it  would  meet  with  certain  ruin.  Bavarian  troops, 
representing  the  Diet  of  Frankfort,  now  entered  Hesse  at 
Austria's  bidding,  and  stood  face  to  face  with  the  Prussians. 
The  moment  had  come  when  the  decision  must  be  made 
between  peace  and  war.  At  a  Council  held  at  Berlin  on 
November  2nd  the  peace-party  carried  the  King  with  them* 
Radowitz  gave  up  office ;  Manteuffel,  the  Minister  of  repres- 
sion within  and  of  submission  without,  was  set  at  the  head  of 
the  Government.  The  meaning  of  his  appointment  was  well 
understood,  and  with  each  new  proof  of  the  weakness  of  the 
King  the  tone  of  the  Court  of  Austria  became  more  imperi- 
ous. On  the  9th  of  November  Schwarzenberg  categorically 
demanded  the  dissolution  of  the  Prussian  Union,  the  recog- 
nition of  the  Federal  Diet,  and  the  evacuation  of  Hesse  by 
the  Prussian  troops.  The  first  point  was  at  once  conceded, 
and  in  hollow,  equivocating  language  Manteuffel  made  the 
fact  known  to  the  members  of  the  Confederacy.  The  other 
conditions  not  being  so  speedily  fulfilled,  Schwarzenberg  set 
Austrian  regiments  in  motion,  and  demanded  the  withdrawal 
of  the  Prussian  troops  from  Hesse  within  twenty-four  hours. 
Manteuffel  begged  the  Austrian  Minister  for  an  interview, 
and,  without  waiting  for  an  answer,  set  out  for  Olmiitz.  His 
instructions  bade  him  to  press  for  certain  concessions ;  none 
of  these  did  he  obtain,  and  he  made  the  neces 
sary  submission  without  them.  On  the  29th  of  Manteufrd  at 
November  a  convention  was  signed  at  Olmiitz,  29.  ' 
in  which  Prussia  recognised  the  German  Federal 
Constitution  of  1815  as  still  existing,  undertook  to  withdraw 
all  its  troops  from  Hesse  with  the  exception  of  a  single 
battalion,  and  consented  to  the  settlement  of  affairs  both  in 
Hesse  and  in  Schleswig-Holstein  by  the  Federal  Diet.    One 
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point  alone  in  the  scheme  of  the  Austrian  statesman  ii 
wanting  among  the  fruits  of  his  victory  at  OUniitx  and 
the  negotiations  at   Dresden  by  which  this  was  followed. 
Schwarzenberg  had  intended  that  the  entire  Austrian  Empii 
should  enter  the  German  Federation ;  and  if  he  had  had  t( 
reckon    with  no  opponents  but  the    beaten    and  humble( 
Prussia,  he  would  have  effected  his  design.     But  the  prospecr^ 
of  a  central  European  Power,  with  a  population  of  seventw- 
millions,  controlled  as  this  would  virtually  be  by  th§  Cabine 
of  Vienna,  alarmed   other  nations.     England  declared   th: 
such  a  combination   would  undo  the  balance  of  power  imr 
Europe  and  menace  the  independence  of  Germany ;  Franc 
protested  in  more  threatening  terms ;    and  the  project  fell  t 
the  ground,  to  be  remembered  only  as  the  boldest  imaginatio 
of  a  statesman   for  whom   fortune,   veiling  the    Nemesis 
store,  seemed  to  set  no  limit  to  its  favours. 

The  cause  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  so  intimately  bound  uxi^^   up 
with  the  efforts  of  the  Germans  towards  national  union,  sanc::^^— ^nk 
with  the  failure  of  these  efforts ;  and  in  the  fins,  ^[i^mial 
^Hoistrilf'        humiliation  of  Prussia  it  received   what   miglfl^  :^^ht 
well    seem    its    death-blow.    The    armistice  •  of 

Malmo,  which  was  sanctioned  by  the  Assembly  of  Frankfo^:=i^ort 
in  the  autumn  of  1848,  lasted  until  March  26th,  1849.     Ws.  "^^*^ar 
was  then  recommenced  by  Prussia,  and  the  lines  of  Diip] 
were  stormed   by  its  troops,  while  the  volunteer  forces 
Schleswig-Holstein    unsuccessfully  laid   siege  to  Frederici 
Hostilities  had  continued  for  three  months,  when  a  secoi 
armistice,  to  last  for  a  year,  and  Preliminaries  of  Peace,  w< 
agreed  upon.     At   the  conclusion  of  this  armistice,  in  Ju' 
1850,  Prussia,  in  the  name  of  Germany,   made  peace  wE 
Denmark.    The  inhabitants  of  the  Duchies  in  consequeif^^cr 
continued  the  war  for  themselves,  and  though  defeated  w:  — ^-^ith 
great  loss  at   Idstedt   on   the   24th  of  July,  they  remai  ;      -    '^ 
unconquered  at  the  end  of  the  year.    This  was  the  situatfc^^^o^ 
of  affairs  when  Prussia,  by  the  Treaty  of  Olmiitz,  agreed  tM'  — ^^^ 
the    restored    Federal    Diet    should    take    upon    itself   r^        ^^^ 
restoration  of  order  in    Schleswig-Holstein,  and    that    '  ^'^^ 

troops  of  Prussia  should  unite  with  those  of  Austria  to  enfo-<^^'*tx? 
its  decrees.     To   the   Cabinet   of  Vienna,  the   foe  in  eq.j^"^^ 
measure  of  German  national  union  and  of  every  democr^s^^^ 
cause,    the     Schlcswig-Holsteiners    were    simply    rebels         '^ 
insurrection   against   their  sovereign.    They   were    requ^— ^"^ 
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by  the  Diet,  under  Austrian  dictation,  to  lay  down  their  arms ; 
and  commissioners  from  Austria  and  Prussia  entered  the 
Duchies  to  compel  them  to  do  so.  Against  Denmark,  Austria, 
and  Prussia  together,  it  was  impossible  for  Schleswig- Hoist ein 
to  prolong  its  resistance.  Tke  army  was  dissolved,  and  the 
Duchies  were  handed  over  to  the  King  of  Denmark,  to  return 
to  the  legal  status  which  was  defined  in  the  Treaties  of  Peace. 
This  was  the  nominal  condition  of  the  transfer;  but  the 
Danish  Government  treated  Schleswig  as  part  of  its  national 
territory,  and  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Duchy  the  process 
of  substituting  Danish  for  German  nationality  was  actively 
pursued.  The  policy  of  foreign  Courts,  little  interested  in  the 
wish  of  the  inhabitants,  had  from  the  beginning  of  the 
struggle  of  the  Duchies  against  Denmark  favoured  the 
maintenance  and  consolidation  of  the  Danish  Kingdom.  The 
claims  of  the  Duke  of  Augusteuburg,  as  next  heir  to  the 
Duchies  in  the  male  line,  were  not  considered  worth  the  risk 
of  a  new  war;  and  by  a  protocol  signed  at  London  on  the 
2nd  of  August,  1850,  the  Powers,  with  the  exception  of  Prussia, 
declared  themselves  in  favour  of  a  single  rule  of  succession  in 
all  parts  of  the  Danish  State.  By  a  Treaty  of  the  8th  of  May, 
1852,  to  which  Prussia  gave  its  assent,  the  pretensions  of  all 
other  claimants  to  the  disputed  succession  were  set  aside,  and 
Prince  Christian,  of  the  House  of  Gliicksburg,  was  declared 
heir  to  the  throne,  the  rights  of  the  German  Federation  as 
established  by  the  Treaties  of  1815  being  reserved.  In  spite 
of  this  reservation  of  Federal  rights,  and  of  the  stipulations  in 
favour  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein  made  in  the  earlier  agree- 
ments, the  Duchies  appeared  to  be  now  practically  united 
with  the  Danish  State.  Prussia,  for  a  moment  their  champion, 
had  joined  with  Austria  in  coercing  their  army,  in  dissolving 
their  Government,  in  annulling  the  legislation  by  which  the 
Parliament  of  Frankfort  had  made  them  participators  in 
public  rights  thenceforward  to  be  the  inheritance  of  all 
Germans.  A  page  in  the  national  history  was  obliterated; 
Prussia  had  turned  its  back  on  its  own  professions ;  there 
remained  but  one  relic  from  the  time  when  the  whole  German 
people  seemed  so  ardent  for  the  emancipation  of  its  brethren 
beyond  the  frontier.  The  national  fleet,  created  by  the 
Assembly  of  Frankfort  for  the  prosecution  of  the  struggle 
with  Denmark,  still  lay  at  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe.  But  the 
same  power  which  had  determined  that  Germany  was  not  to 
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be  a  nation  had  also  determined  that  it  could  have  no  n^^^ 
tional   maritime   interests.     After  all  that  hs 

NauonaMFreet    passed,  authority  had  little  call  to  be  nice  abow'   -^"t 

sokibyauctioD,    appearances;   and  the  national   fleet  was  sor  -^told 
by  auction,    in    accordance  with   a    decree  ►  o' 

the  restored  Diet  of  Frankfort,  in  the  summer  of  1852.* 
It  was  with  deep  disappointment  and   humiliation  th. 

the  Liberals  of  Germany,  and  all  in  whom  the  hatred 

democratic  change  had  not  overpowered  the  love  of  counti 

witnessed  the  issue  of  the  movement  of  1848.    El 

Germany  after     g^  £gj.  ^g  ^^^  movement  was  One  directed  towar*^ 

national  union  it  had  totally  failed,  and  the  sta. 
of  things  that  had  existed  before  1848  was  restored  wither 
change.  As  a  movement  of  constitutional  and  social  reforr"^^-^' 
it  had  not  been  so  entirely  vain  ;  nor  in  this  respect  can  it  h^  ^ 
said  that  Germany  after  the  year  1848  returned  altogether  r  ^° 

what  it  was  before  it.     Many  of  the  leading  figures  of  the  earli^  -^  ^^^ 
time  re- appeared  indeed  with  more  or  less  of  lustre  upon  th^  ^^ne 
stage.     Metteruich  though  excluded  from  office  by  young*  '^^^^ 
men,  beamed  upon  Vienna  with  the  serenity  of  a  prophet  wh^  ^— no 
had  Hved  to  see  most  of  his  enemies  shot  and  of  a  martyr  wh^  ^vho 
had  returned  to  one  of  the  most  enviable  Salons  in  Europc:^KlP^' 
No  dynasty  lost  its  throne,  no  class  of  the  population  h^  -^ad 
been  struck  down  with  proscription  as  were  the  clergy  ai^ — «fld 
the  nobles  of  France  fifty  years  before.     Yet   the   travellK'    -^^r 
familiar  with  Germany  before  the  revolution  found  that  mu  ^^^mch 
of  the  old  had  now  vanished,   much  of  a  new  world    coo^^vne 
into  being.     It  was  not  sought  by  the  re-established  Gove 
ments  to  undo  at  one  stroke' the  whole  of  the  political, 
social,  the  agrarian  legislation  of  the  preceding  time,  as 
some  other  periods  of  reaction.    The  nearest  approach 
was  made  to  this  was  in  a  decree  of  the  Diet  annulling  ^K^He 
Declaration  of  Rights  drawn  up  by  the  Frankfort  Assemb^^^y* 
and  requiring  the  Governments  to  bring  into  conformity  w^^^" 
the  Federal  Constitution  all  laws  and  institutions  made  sii 
the    beginning    of    1848.       Parliamentary    government 
thereby  enfeebled,  but  not  necessarily  extinguished,     Gove 
ments  narrowed  the   franchise,   curtailed  the    functions 
representative  assemblies,  filled  these  with  their  creatuC* 
coerced  voters  at  elections ;  but,  except  in  Austria,  there 

*  Ernst  II.,  i.   377.    Hertslet,  Map  of  Europe,  u.   1x06,    Z199,    1191. 
?apar»,  1864,  Uiii.,  p.  29 ;  18U4,  Uv.,  pp.  30,  187. 
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no  open  abandonment  of  constitutional  forms.  In  some 
States,  as  in  Saxony  under  the  reactionary  rule  of  Count 
Beust,  the  system  of  national  representation  established  in 
1848  was  abolished  and  the  earlier  Estates  were  revived ;  in 
Prussia  the  two  Houses  of  ParUament  continued  in  existence, 
but  in  such  dependence  upon  the  royal  authority,  and  under 
such  strong  pressure  of  an  aristocratic  and  official  reaction, 
that,  after  struggling  for  some  years  in  the  Lower  House,  the 
Liberal  leaders  at  length  withdrew  in  despair.  The  character 
which  Government  now  assumed  in  Prussia  was  indeed  far 
more  typical  of  the  condition  of  Germany  at  large  than  was 
the  bold  and  uncompromising  despotism  of  Prince  Schwarzen- 
berg  in  Austria.  ManteufTel,  in  whom  the  Prussian  epoch  of 
reaction  was  symbolised,  was  not  a  cruel  or  a  violent 
Minister;  but  his  rule  was  stamped  with  a  peculiar  and 
degrading  meanness,  more  irritating  to  those  who  suffered 
under  it  than  harsher  wrong.  In  his  hands  government  was  a 
thing  of  eavesdropping  and  espionage,  a  system  of  petty 
persecution,  a  school  of  subservience  and  hypocrisy.  He  had 
been  the  instrument  at  Olmiitz  of  such  a  surrender  of  national 
honour  and  national  interests  as  few  nations  have  ever 
endured  with  the  chances  of  war  still  untried.  This  surrender 
may,  in  the  actual  condition  of  the  Prussian  army,  have  been 
necessary,  but  the  abasement  of  it  seemed  to  cling  to 
Manteuffel  and  to  lower  all  his  conceptions  of  government. 
Even  where  the  conclusions  of  his  poUcy  were  correct  they 
seemed  to  have  been  reached  by  some  unworthy  process* 
Like  Germany  at  large,  Prussia  breathed  uneasily  under  an 
oppression  which  was  everywhere  felt  and  yet  was  hard  to 
define.  Its  best  elements  were  those  which  suffered  the  most : 
its  highest  intellectual  and  political  aims  were  those  which 
most  excited  the  suspicion  of  the  Government.  Its  King  had 
lost  whatever  was  stimulating  or  elevated  in  his  illusions. 
From  him  no  second  alliance  with  Liberalism,  no  further 
effort  on  behalf  of  German  imity,  was  to  be  expected :  the 
hope  for  Germany  and  for  Prussia,  if  hope  there  was,  lay  in  a 
future  reign. 

The  powerlessness  of  Prussia  was  the  measure  of  Austrian 
influence  and  prestige.  The  contrast  presented  by  Austria  in 
1848  and  Austria  in  185 1  was  indeed  one  that  might  well 
arrest  political  observers.  Its  recovery  had  no  doubt  been 
effected  partly  by  foreign  aid,  and  in  the  sti'uggle  with  tbe 
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Magyars  a  dangerous  obligation  had  been  incurred  towards 
Russia ;  but  scarred  and  riven  as  the  fabric  wj 
^°*rtjx.  within,  it  was  complete  and  imposing  without... 
Not  one  of  the  enemies  who  in  1848  had  rise] 
against  the  Court  of  Vienna  now  remained  standing.  L 
Italy,  Austria  had  won  back  what  had  appeared  to  be  hope — 
lessly  lost ;  in  Germany  it  had  more  than  vindicated  its  ok 
claims.  It  had  thrown  its  rival  to  the  ground,  and  th< 
full  measure  of  its  ambition  was  perhaps  even  yet  nol 
satisfied.  **  First  to  humiliate  Prussia,  then  ta  destroy  it," 
^  the  expression  in  which  Schwarzenberg  summed  up 
German  policy.  Whether,  with  his  undoubted  firmness 
daring,  the  Minister  possessed  the  intellectual  qualities  an( 
the  experience  necessary  for  the  successful  administration  o: 
an  Empire  built  up,  as  Austria  now  was,  on  violence  and  oi 
the  suppression  of  every  national  force,  was  doubted  even  b^ 
his  admirers.  The  proof,  however,  was  not  granted  to  him 
for  a  sudden  death  carried  him  off  in  his  fourth  year  o* 
power  (April  5th,  1852).  Weaker  men  succeeded  to  his 
The  epoch  of  military  and  diplomatic  triumph  was  now  ending 
the  gloomier  side  of  the  reaction  stood  out  unrelieved  by  an^ 
new  succession  of  victories.  Financial  disorder  grew  w( 
and  worse.  Clericalism  claimed  its  bond  from  the  monarchy 
which  it  had  helped  to  restore.  In  the  struggle  of  th 
nationalities  of  Austria  against  the  central  authority 
Bishops  had  on  the  whole  thrown  their  influence  on  to 
side  of  the  Crown.  The  restored  despotism  owed  too  muc' 
to  their  help  and  depended  too  much  on  their  continue 
goodwill  to  be  able  to  refuse  their  demands.  Thus  the  ne'^^  — '*' 
centralised  administration,  reproducing  in  general  the  ua 
formity  of  government  attempted  by  the  Emperor  Joseph  II 
contrasted  with  this  in  its  subservience  to  clerical  powe- 
Ecclesiastical  laws  and  jurisdictions  were  allowed  to  encroac 
on  the  laws  and  jurisdiction  of  the  State  ;  education  wj 
made  over  to  the  priesthood;  within  the  Church  itself  tl 
bishops  were  allowed  to  rule  uncontrolled.  The  very  Minist^^^^^ 
who  had  taken  office  under  Schwarzenberg  as  the  represent! 
tive  of  the  modem  spirit,  to  which  the  Goveri 
AnstrianCon-  ment  still  professed  to  render  homage,  becam...- — '' 
18,  S855.  the  instrument  of  an  act  of  submission  to 


Papacy  which  marked  the  lowest  point  to  whic 
Austrian  policy  fell.    Alexander  Bach,  a  prominent  Liberal  i 
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Vienna  at  the  beginning  of  1848,  had  accepted  office  at  the 
price  of  his  independence,  and  surrendered  himself  to  the 
aristocratic  and  clerical  influences  that  dominated  the  Court. 
Consistent  only  in  his  efforts  to  simplify  the  forms  of  govern- 
ment, to  promote  the  ascendency  of  German  over  all  other 
elements  in  the  State,  to  maintain  the  improvement  in  the 
peasant's  condition  effected  by  the  Parliament  of  Kremsier, 
Bach,  as  Minister  of  the  Interior,  made  war  in  all  other 
respects  on  his  own  earlier  principles.  In  the  former  repre- 
sentative of  the  Liberalism  of  the  professional  classes  in 
Vienna  absolutism  had  now  its  most  efficient  instrument ;  and 
the  Concordat  negotiated  by  Bach  with  the  Papacy  in  1855 
marked  the  definite  submission  of  Austria  to  the  ecclesiastical 
pretensions  which  in  these  years  of  political  languor  and  dis- 
couragement gained  increasing  recognition  throughout  Central 
Europe.  Ultramontanism  had  sought  allies  in  many  political 
camps  since  the  revolution  of  184S.  It  had  dallied  in  some 
countries  with  Republicanism ;  but  its  truer  instincts  divined 
in  the  victory  of  absolutist  systems  its  own  surest  gain.  Accom- 
modations between  the  Papacy  and  se\eral  of  the  German  Go- 
vernments were  made  in  the  years  succeeding  1849  ;  and  from 
the  centralised  despotism  of  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  the 
Church  won  concessions  which  since  the  time  of  Maria  Theresa 
it  had  in  vain  sought  from  any  ruler  of  the  Austrian  State. 

The  European  drama  which  began  in  1848  had  more  of 
unity  and  more  of  concentration  in  its  opening  than  in  its 
close.     In  Italy  it  ends  with  the  fall  of  Venice ; 
in  Germany  the  interest  lingers  till  the  days  of     frarce^aftcr 
Olmiitz ;  in  France  there  is  no  decisive  break  in 
the  action  until  the  Coup  d'Etat  which,  at  the  end  of  the  year 
1851,   made  Louis   Napoleon  in   all  but   name  Emperor  of 
France.     The  six    million  votes    which    had    raised    Louis 
Napoleon  to  the  Presidency  of  the  Republic  might  well  have 
filled  with  alarm  all  who  hoped  for  a  future  of  constitutional 
rule;  yet  the  warning  conveyed  by  the  election  seems  to  have 
been  understood  by  but  few.     As  the  representative  of  order 
and    authority,  as  the   declared  enemy  of   Socialism,  Louis 
Napoleon  was  on  the  same  side  as  the  Parlia- 
nnentary  majority ;  he  had  even  been  supported       Na^^i"* 
in   his    candidature    by   Parliamentary    leaders 
such  as  M.  Thiers.     His  victory  was  welcomed  as  a  victory 
over  Socialism  and  the  Red  Republic ;  he  had  received  some 
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patronage  from  the  official  party  of  order,  and  it  was  eipedtJ 
that,  as  nominal  chief  of  the  Slate,  he  would  act  as  the 
instrument  of  this  party.  He  was  an  adventurer,  bot  U 
adventurer  with  so  little  that  was  imposing  about  him.  thai  it 
scarcely  occurred  to  men  of  influence  io  Paris  to  credit  him 
with  the  capacity  for  mischief.  His  mean  look  and  spiritku 
ss.  the  absurdities  of  )ii><  past,  the  insigniAcance  of  hit 


Th 


political  friends,  caused  hi 
months  of  public   life 
The    French,    said    M. 
mistakes   about   Louis  Na; 
him   for  a  fool,  the  secoiii 
of  genius. 


be  regarded  during  his  6nl 
ision   rather  iban  with  itax. 

long  afterwards,  made  («» 
a  :  the  first  when  they  took 
en  they  took  him  for  a  am 
:  appearance  of  the  letter  to 


Colonel  Ney,  in  which  the  ncbiilent  ostentatiously  sepaiati4 
himself  from  his  Ministers  and  emphasised  his  personal  «ffl 
in  the  direction  of  the  foreign  policy  of  France,  that  sus- 
picions of  danger  to  the  Republic  from  his  ambition  arose. 
From  this  time,  in  the  narrow  circle  of  the  Ministers  whoic 
official  duty  brought  into  direct  contact  with  the  Presidem,* 
constant  sense  of  insecurity  and  dread  of  some  new  surpnM 
on  his  part  prevailed,  though  the  accord  which  had  l)een 
broken  by  the  letter  to  Colonel  Ney  was  for  a  while  out- 
wardly re-established,  and  the  forms  of  Pariiamentair 
government  remained  unimpaired. 

The  first  year  of  Louis  Napoleon's  term  of  ofSce  *»s 
drawing  to  a  close  when  a  message  from  him  was  deUveted  to 

the   Assembly   which   seemed   to    : 
^McsME'of        immediate  attack  upon  the  Constitution.    TIk 

Ministry  in  office  was  composed  of  men  of  high 
Parliamentary  position  ;  it  enjoyed  the  entire  confidence  of « 
great  majority  in  the  Assembly,  and  had  enforced  with  it 
least  sufficient  enerj;y  the  measures  of  public  security  whici 
the  President  and  the  country  seemed  agreed  in  demanding. 
Suddenly,  on  the  31st  of  October,  the  President  announced  w 
the  Assembly  by  a  message  carried  by  one  of  his  aides.(k- 
camp  that  the  Ministry  were  dismissed.  The  reason  assigned 
for  their  dismissal  was  the  want  of  unity  within  the  Cabinrt 
itself;  but  the  language  used  by  the  President  annoonctd 
much  more  than  a  uLinistedal  change.  "France, 
midst  of  confubian,  seeks  for  the  haiid,  the  will  of  him  whoDii 
elected  on  the  lOth  of  December.  The  victory  won  on  ttai 
day  was  the  victory  of  a  system,  for  the  came  of  Napoko 
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is  in  itself  a  programme.  It  signifies  order,  authority,  religion, 
national  prosperity  within;  national  dignity  without.  It  is 
this  policy,  inaugurated  by  my  election,  that  I  desire  to  carry 
to  triumph  with  the  support  of  the  Assembly  and  of  the 
people."  In  order  to  save  the  Republic  from  anarchy,  to 
maintain  the  prestige  of  France  among  other  nations,  the 
President  declared  that  he  needed  men  of  action  rather  than 

» 

of  words ;  yet  when  the  list  of  the  new  Ministers  appeared,  it 
contained  scarcely  a  single  name  of  weight.  Louis  Napoleon 
had  called  to  office  persons  whose  very  obscurity  had  marked 
them  as  his  own  instruments,  and  guaranteed  to  him  the 
ascendency  which  he  had  not  hitherto  possessed  within  the 
Cabinet.  Satisfied  with  having  given  this  proof  of  his  power, 
he  resumed  the  appearance  of  respect,  if  not  of  cordiality, 
towards  the  Assembly.  He  had  learnt  to  beware  of  precipi- 
tate action ;  above  two  years  of  office  were  still  before  him ; 
and  he  had  now  done  enough  to  make  it  clear  to  all  who  were 
disposed  to  seek  their  fortunes  in  a  new  political  cause  that 
their  services  on  his  behalf  would  be  welcomed,  and  any 
excess  of  zeal  more  than  pardoned.  From  this  time  there 
grew  up  a  party  which  had  for  its  watchword  the  exaltation  of 
Louis  Napoleon  and  the  derision  of  the  methods  of  Parliar 
mentary  government.  Journalists,  unsuccessful  politicians, 
adventurers  of  every  description,  were  enlisted  in  the  ranks 
of  this  obscure  but  active  band.  For  their  acts  and  their 
utterances  no  one  was  responsible  but  themselves.  They 
were  disavowed  without  compunction  when  their  hardihood 
went  too  far  ;  but  their  ventures  brought  them  no  peril,  and 
the  generosity  of  the  President  was  not  wanting  to  those  who 
insisted  on  serving  him  in  spite  of  himself. 

France  was  still  trembling  with  the  shock  of  the  Four 
Days  of  June;  and  measures  of  repression  formed  the 
common  ground  upon  which  Louis  Napoleon  and  the  Assem- 
bly met  without  fear  of  conflict.  Certain  elections  which 
were  held  in  the  spring  of  1850,  and  which  gave  a  striking 
victory  in  Paris  and  elsewhere  to  Socialist  or  Ultra- Demo- 
cratic candidates,  revived  the  alarms  of  the  owners  of 
property,  and  inspired  the  fear  that  with  universal  suffrage 
the  Legislature  itself  might  ultimately  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  Red  Republicans.  The  principle  of  universal  suffrage 
had  been  proclaimed  almost  by  accident  in  the  midst  of  the 
revolution  of  1848.     It  had  been  embodied  in  the  Constitution 
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of  that  year  because  it  was  found  already  in  existence 
No  party  had  seriously  considered  the  conditions  under  which 
it  was  to  be  exercised,  or  had  weighed  the  political  qualifica- 
tions of  the  mass  to  whom  it  was  so  lightly  thrown.  When 
election  after  election  returned  to  the  Chamber  men  whose 
principles  were  held  to  menace  society  itself,  the  cry 
arose  that  France  must  be  saved  from  the  hands  of  the 
vile  multitude ;  and  the  President  called  upon  a  Conunittee 

of  the  Assembly  to  frame  the  necessary  measures 
Law  iwaituig  of  electoral  reform.  Within  a  week  the  work  of 
Mayai,  i85(x      the  Committee    was   completed,  and    the  law 

which  it  had  drafted  was  brought  before  the 
Assembly.  It  was  proposed  that,  instead  of  a  residence 
of  six  months,  a  continuous  residence  of  three  years  in 
the  same  commune  should  be  required  of  every  voter, 
and  that  the  fulfilment  of  this  condition  should  be  proved, 
not  by  ordinary  evidence,  but  by  one  of  certain  specified 
acts,  such  as  the  payment  of  personal  taxes.  With  modifica- 
tions of  little  importance  the  Bill  was  passed  by  the  Assembly. 
Whether  its  real  effect  was  foreseen  even  by  those  who 
desired  the  greatest  possible  Umitation  of  the  franchise  is 
doubtful ;  it  is  certain  that  many  who  supported  it  believed, 
in  their  ignorance  of  the  practical  working  of  electoral  laws, 
that  they  were  excluding  from  the  franchise  only  the  vaga- 
bond and  worthless  class  which  has  no  real  place  within  the 
body  politic.  When  the  electoral  Hsts  drawn  up  in  pursuance 
of  the  measure  appeared,  they  astounded  all  parties  alike. 
Three  out  of  the  ten  millions  of  voters  in  France  were  dis- 
franchised. Not  only  the  inhabitants  of  whole  quarters  in 
the  great  cities  but  the  poorer  classes  among  the  peasantry 
throughout  France  had  disappeared  from  the  electoral  body. 
The  Assembly  had  at  one  blow  converted  into  enemies 
the  entire  mass  of  the  population  that  lived  by  the  wages  of 
bodily  labour.  It  had  committed  an  act  of  poHtical  suicide, 
and  had  given  to  a  man  so  little  troubled  with  scruples  of 
honour  as  Louis  Napoleon  the  fatal  opportunity  of  appeal- 
ing to  France  as  the  champion  of  national  sovereignty  and 
the  vindicator  of  universal  suffrage  against  an  Assembly 
which  had  mutilated  it  in  the  interests  of  class.* 

*  Maupas,  Mtooires,  i.  176.  (Euvres  de  Napoleon  III.,  Hi.  S7t.  Banoc,  iv, 
9X.  Granier  de  Cassagnac,  Chute  de  Louis  Philippe,  ii.  laS  ;  lUcit  complet,  p.  u 
fmtAd,  Napoleon  III.,  iii.  303.    Tocqueville,  Corresp.  U.  176. 
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The  duration  of  the  Presidency  was  fixed  by  the  Constitu- 
tion of  1848  at  four  years,  and  it  was  enacted  that  the 
President  should  not  be  re-eligible  to  his  dignity.    By  the 
operation  of  certain  laws  imperfectly  adjusted  to 
one  another,  the  tenure  of  office  by  Louis  Napo-    P«»p^  ^ 
leon  expired  on  the  8th  of  May,  1852,  while  the    leoo"    ^^^ 
date    for   the  dissolution  of  the  Assembly  fell 
within  a  few  weeks    of   this    day.      France  was  therefore 
threatened  with  the  dangers    attending  the  almost  simul- 
taneous extinction  of   all  authority.      The    perils  of   1852 
loomed    only  too  visibly    before    the    country,    and    Louis 
Napoleon  addressed  willing  hearers  when,  in  the  summer  of 
1850,  he  began  to  hint   at  the  necessity  of  a  prolongation 
of  his  own  power.    The  Parliamentary  recess  was  employed 
by  the  President  in  two  journeys  through  the  Departments ; 
the  first  through  those  of  the  south-east,  where  Socialism  was 
most  active,  and  where  his  appearance  served  at  once  to 
prove  his   own    confidence    and  to  invigorate    the  friends 
of  authority ;  the  second  through  Normandy,  where  the  pre- 
vailing feeling  was  strongly  in  favour  of  firm  government,  and 
utterances  could   safely  be   made  by  the   President   which 
would  have  brought  him  into  some  risk  at  Paris.     In  suggest- 
ing that  France  required  his  own  continued  presence  at  the 
head   of  the  State    Louis    Napoleon    was    not    necessarily 
suggesting  a  violation  of  the  law.     It  was  provided  by  the 
Statutes  of  1848  that  the  Assembly  by  a  vote  of  three-fourths 
might  order  a  revision  of  the  Constitution  ;  and  in  favoiu:  of 
this  revision  petitions  were  already  being  drawn  up  through- 
out the  country.      Were  the  clause  forbidding  the  re-election 
of  the  President  removed  from  the  Constitution,  Louis  Napo- 
leon might  fairly  believe  that  an  immense  majority  of  the 
French  people  would  re-invest  him  with  power.     He  would 
probably  have  been  content  with  a  legal  re-election  had  this 
been  rendered  possible ;  but  the  Assembly  showed  little  sign 
of  a  desire  to  smooth  his  way,  and  it  therefore  became  neces- 
sary for  him  to   seek  the   means  of  realising  his  aims  in 
violation   of  the  law.     He  had  persuaded  himself  that   his 
mission,  his  destiny,  was  to  rule  France ;  in  other  words,  he 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  run  such  risks  and  to  sanction  such 
crimes  as  might  be  necessary  to  win  him  sovereign  power. 
With  the  loftier  impulses  of  ambition,  motives  of  a  meaner 
kind  stimulated  him  to  acts  of  energy.      Never  wealthy,  the 
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father  of  a  family  though  unmarried,  he  had  exhausted 
his  means,  and  would  have  returned  to  private  life  a  destitute 
man,  if  not  laden  with  debt.  When  his  own  resolution 
flagged,  there  were  those  about  him  too  deeply  interested  ia 
his  fortunes  to  allow  him  to  draw  back. 

It    was    by  means  of    the  army  that   Louis    Napoleon 

intended  in  the  last  resort  to  make  himself  master  of  France, 

and  the  army  had  therefore  to    be   won   over 

Louis  Napo-    to  his  persona]  cause.    The  generals  who  had 

army.  gained  distinction  either  in  the  Algerian  wars  or 

in    the  suppression  of   insurrection   in    France 

were  without  exception    Orleanists    or    Republicans.       Not. 

a  single  officer  of  eminence  was  as  yet  included  in  the  Bona- 

partist  band.     The  President  himself  had  never  seen  service 

except  in  a  Swiss  camp  of  exercise;  beyond  his   name   h^ 

possessed  nothing  that  could  possibly  touch  the  imaginatio 

of  a  soldier.    The  heroic  element  not  being  discoverable 

his  person  or  his  career,  it  remained  to  work  by  more  materiaX 

methods.       Louis   Napoleon    had    learnt    many    things 

England,  and  had  perhaps  observed  in  the  English  election 

of  that   period   how  much   may  be  effected   by   the    simpl 

means    of    money-bribes  and    strong  drink.      The    saviou. 

of  society  was  not  ashamed  to  order  the  garrison  of  ParL 

double  rations  of  brandy  and  to  distribute  innumerable  dofe 

of  half  a  franc  or  less.     Military  banquets  were  given,  in  whic 

the  sergeant  and  the  corporal  sat  side  by  side  with  the  high 

officers.      Promotion  was  skilfully  offered  or  withheld. 

the  generals  of  the  highest  position  were  hostile  to  Bonapart 

it  was  the  easier  to  tempt  their  subordinates  with  the  prosp 

of  their  places.     In  the  acclamations  which  greeted  the  Pre^> 

dent  at  the  reviews  held   at    Paris  in  the  autumn   of  185 

in  the  behaviour  both   of  officers  and  men  in  certain  re 

ments,  it  was  seen  how  successful  had  been  the  emissaries 

Bouapartisni.      The  Committee  which  represented  the  abse 

Chamber  in    vain   called  the   Minister  of  War  to  accou 

for  these  irref;ularities.      It  was  in  vain  that   Changarni 

who,  as  commander  both  of  the  National  Gua 

Dismissal  of     of  Paris  and  of  the  first  military  division,  seem 

jan^lssT.  '     to  hold  the  arbitrament  between  President 

Assembly  in  his  hands,  openly  declared  at  t 
beginning  of  1851  in  favour  of  the  Constitution.     He  was  di 
missed  from  his  post ;  and  although  a  vote  of  censure  whi 
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followed  this  dismissal  led  to  the  resignation  of  the  Ministry, 
the  Assembly  was  unable  to  reinstate  Changamier  in  his 
command,  and  helplessly  witnessed  the  authority  which  he 
had  held  pass  into  hostile  or  untrustworthy  hands. 

There  now  remained  only  one  possible  means  of  averting 
the  attack  upon  the  Constitution  which  was  so  clearly  threat- 
ened, and  that  was  by  subjecting  the  Constitution 
itself  to  revision  in  order  that  Louis  Napoleon    Proposed Rcvi- 
might  legally  seek  re-election  at  the  end  of  his    constitution. 
Presidency.    An  overwhelming  current  of  public 
opinion  pressed  indeed  in  the  direction  of  such  a  change. 
However  gross  and   undisguised   the  initiative  of  the  local 
functionaries  in  preparing  the  petitions  which  showered  upon 
the  Assembly,  the  national  character  of  the  demand  could 
not  be  doubted.    There  was  no  other  candidate  whose  name 
carried  with  it  any  genuine  popularity  or  prestige,  or  around 
whom  even  the  Parliamentary  sections  at  enmity  with  the 
President  could  rally.    The  Assembly  was  divided  not  very 
unevenly  between  Legitimists,  Orleanists,  and  Republicans. 
Had  indeed  the  two  monarchical  groups  been  able  to  act  in 
accord,  they  might  have  had  some  hope  of  re-establishing 
the  throne ;  and  an  attempt  had  already  been  made  to  effect 
a  union,  on  the  understanding  that  the  childless  Comte  de 
Chambord  should  recognise  the  grandson  of  Louis  Philippe 
as  his  heir,   the   House  of   Orleans  renouncing  its  claims 
during  the  Hfetime  of  the  chief  of  the  elder  line.     These  plans 
had  been  frustrated  by  the  refusal  of  the  Comte  de  Chambord 
to  sanction  any  appeal  to  the  popular  vote,  and  the  restora- 
tion of  the  monarchy  was  therefore  hopeless  for  the  present. 
It   remained   for  the  Assembly  to  decide  whether  it  would 
facilitate   Louis   Napoleon's  re-election  as    President    by  a 
re\'ision  of  the  Constitution  or  brave  the  risk  of  his  violent 
usurpation  of   power.     The   position  was  a  sad  and  even 
humiliating  one  for  those  who,  while  they  could  not  disguise 
their  real  feeling  towards  the  Prince,  yet  knew  themselves 
unable  to  count  on  the  support  of  the  nation  if  they  should 
resist  him.    The  Legitimists,  m  >re  sanguine  in  temper,  kept 
in  view  an  ultimate  restoration  of  the  monarchy,  and  lent 
themselves  gladly  to  any  policy  which   might  weaken  the 
constitutional  safeguards  of  the  Republic.     The  Republican 
minority  alone  determined  to   resist    any  proposal   for  re- 
vision, and  to  stake  everything  upon  the  maintenance  of  the 
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constitution  in  its  existing  form.      Weak  as  the  Republic^^^s 
were  as  compared  with  the  other  groups  in  '^^he 

CoiwtitutM>n  *    Assembly  when  united  against  them,  they  w 

rejected,  July      yg^  strong  enough  to  prevent  the  Ministry  fr 
securing  that  majority  of  three-fourths  with- 

which  the  revision  of  the  Constitution  could  not  be  un< 


taken.     Four  hundred  and  fifty  votes  were  given  in  favoui 
revision,   two   hundred   and  seventy  against  it   (J^y  ^9^ 
The  proposal  therefore  fell  to  the  ground,  and  Louis  Nju 
leon,  who  could  already  charge  the  Assembly  with  having 
its  majority  destroyed  universal  suffrage,  could  now  charge  -^s  xi 
with  having  by  its  minority  forbidden  the  nation  to  chc^-ose 
its  own  head.     Nothing  more  was  needed  by  him.     He  Kisad 
only  to  decide  upon  the  time  and  the  circumstances  of     "tiie 
coup  d'etat  which  was  to  rid  him  of  his  adversaries  an(S     to 
make  him  master  of  France. 

Louis  Napoleon  had  few  intimate  confidants;  the  cl^^^^ 
among  these  were  his  half-brother  Morny,  one  of  the  ille^^*'* 
mate  offspring  of  Queen  Hortense,  a  man  of  fashion  ^^d 

speculator  in  the  stocks;  Fialin  or  PersignV'»  * 
Preparations  persou  of  humble  origin  who  had  proved  h.i*'^" 
oTitau'"*  self  a  devoted  follower  of  the  Prince   throi^^*^ 

good  and  evil ;  and  P'leury,  an  officer  at  this  ti*'"^^ 
on  a  mission  in  Algiers.     These  were  not  men  out  of  wh.^^^*^ 
Louis  Napoleon  could  form  an  administration,  but  they  w^*"* 
useful  to  him  in  discovering  and  winning  over  soldiers  ^^^^ 
officials  of  suflficient  standing  to  give  to  the  execution  of    t-^* 
conspiracy  something  of  the  appearance  of  an  act  of  Gov^^"^* 
ment.     A  general  was  needed  at  the  War  Office  who  wo*-** 
go  all  lengths  in  illegality.     Such  a  man  had  already  l>^?^^ 
found  in  St.  Arnaud,  commander  of  a  brigade  in  Algiers-*     ^ 
briUiant  soldier  who  had  redeemed  a  disreputable   past      ^^ 
years  of  hard  service,  and  who  was  known  to  be  read^"^ 
treat  his  French  fellow-citizens  exactly  as  he  would  treat    '^'^ 
Arabs.     As  St.  Arnaud's  name  was  not  vet  familiar  in  Pari-"^" 


campaign  was  arranged  in  the  summer  of  185 1  for  the  purj^^^     ^ 
of  winning  him  distinction.     At  the  cost  of  some  hundred  ^^ 


lives  St.  Arnaud  was  pushed  into  sufficient  fame;  and 
receiving  congratulations   proportioned  to  his  exploits  fiC^^- 
the   President's  own  hand,  he   was  summoned  to  Paris,  . 

order  at  the  right  moment  to  be  made  Minister  of  War.  ^ 

troop  of  younger  officers,  many  of  whom  gained  a  lament      *^* 
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celebrity  as  the  generals  of  1870,  were  gradually  brought  over 
from  Algiers  and  placed  round  the  Minister  in  the  capital. 
The  command  of  the  army  of  Paris  was  given  to  General 
Magnan,  who,  though  he  preferred  not  to  share  in  the 
deliberations  on  the  coup  d'itat,  had  promised  his  co-opera- 
tion when  the  moment  should  arrive.  The  support,  or  at  least 
the  acquiescence,  of  the  army  seemed  thus  to  be  assured. 
The  National  Guard,  which,  under  Changarnier,  would 
probably  have  rallied  in  defence  of  the  Assembly,  had  been 
placed  under  an  officer  pledged  to  keep  it  in  inaction.  For 
the  management  of  the  police  Louis  Napoleon  had  fixed 
upon  M.  Maupas,  Pr6fet  of  the  Haute  Garonne.  This  person, 
to  whose  shamelessness  we  owe  the  most  authentic  informa- 
tion that  exists  on  the  coup  d*etat,  had,  while  in  an  inferior 
station,  made  it  his  business  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the 
President  by  sending  to  him  personally  police  reports  which 
ought  to  have  been  sent  to  the  Ministers.  The  objects  and 
the  character  of  M.  Maupas  were  soon  enough  understood  by 
Louis  Napoleon.  He  promoted  him  to  high  office ;  sheltered 
him  from  the  censure  of  his  superiors ;  and,  when  the  coup 
d*etat  was  drawing  nigh,  called  him  to  Paris,  in  the  full  and 
well-grounded  confidence  that,  whatever  the  most  perfidious 
ingenuity  could  contrive  in  turning  the  guardians  of  the  law 
against  the  law  itself,  that  M.  Maupas,  as  Pr6fet  of  Police, 
might  be  relied  upon  to  accomplish. 

Preparations  for  the  coup  d'Hat  had  been  so  far  advanced 
in  September  that  a  majority  of  the  conspirators  had  then 
urged  Louis  Napoleon  to  strike  the  blow  without  delay,  while 
the  members  of  the  Assembly  were  still  dispersed 
over  France  in  the  vacation.  St.  Arnaud,  how-  Tht can^d//at 
ever,  refused  his  assent,  declaring  that  the  December. 
deputies,  if  left  free,  would  assemble  at  a  dis- 
tance from  Paris,  summon  to  them  the  generals  loyal  to  the 
Constitution,  and  commence  a  civil  war.  He  urged  that. 
in  order  to  avoid  greater  subsequent  risks,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  seize  all  the  leading  representatives  and  generals 
from  whom  resistance  might  be  expected,  and  to  hold  them 
under  durance  until  the  crisis  should  be  over.  This  simul- 
taneous arrest  of  all  the  foremost  public  men  in  France 
could  only  be  effected  at  a  time  when  the  As  embly  was 
sitting.  St.  Arnaud  therefore  demanded  that  the  coup  d  'etat 
should  be  postponed  till  the  winter.    Another  reason  made 
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for  delay.  Little  as  the  populace  of  Paris  loved  the  re- 
actionary Assembly,  Louis  Napoleon  was  not  altogether 
assured  that  it  would  quietly  witness  his  own  usurpation 
of  power.  In  waiting  until  the  Chamber  should  again  be 
in  session,  he  saw  the  opportunity  of  exhibiting  his  cause 
as  that  of  the  masses  themselves,  and  of  justifying  his  action 
as  the  sole  means  of  enforcing  popular  rights  against  a 
legislature  obstinately  bent  on  denying  them.  Louis  Napo- 
leon's own  Ministers  had  overthrown  universal  suffrage. 
This  might  indeed  be  matter  for  comment  on  the  part  of 
the  censorious,  but  it  was  not  a  circumstance  to  stand  in 
the  way  of  the  execution  of  a  great  design.  Accordingly 
Louis  Napoleon  determined  to  demand  from  the  Assembly 
at  the  opening  of  the  winter  session  the  repeal  of  the  electoral 
law  of  May  31st,  and  to  make  its  refusal,  on  which  he  could 
confidently  reckon,  the  occasion  of  its  destruction. 

The  conspirators  were  up  to  this  time  conspirators  and 
nothing  more.  A  Ministry  still  subsisted  which  was  not 
initiated  in  the  President's  designs  nor  altogether  at  his 
command.  On  his  requiring  that  the  repeal  of  the  law  of 
May  31st  should  be  proposed  to  the  Assembly,  the  Cabinet 
resigned.  The  way  to  the  highest  functions  of  State  was  thus 
finally  opened  for  the  agents  of  the  coup  d'etat.  St.  Amaud 
was  placed  at  the  War  Office,  Maupas  at  the  Prefecture 
of  Police.  The  colleagues  assigned  to  them  were  too 
insignificant  to  exercise  any  control  over  their  actions.  At 
the  reopening  of  the  Assembly  on  the  4th  of  November  an 
energetic  message  from  the  President  was  read.  On  the  one 
hand  he  denounced  a  vast  and  perilous  combination  of  all  the 
most  dangerous  elements  of  society  which  threatened  to  over- 
whelm France  in  the  following  year;  on  the 
kon"cmands  Other  hand  he  demanded,  with  certain  unde- 
repeal  of  Law  fined  Safeguards,  the  re-establishment  of  universal 
suffrage.  The  middle  classes  were  scared  with 
the  prospect  of  a  Socialist  revolution;  the  Assembly  was 
divided  against  itself,  and  the  democracy  of  Paris  flattered  by 
the  homage  paid  to  the  popular  vote.  With  very  little  delay 
a  measure  repealing  the  Law  of  May  31st  was  introduced  into 
the  Assembly.  It  was  supported  by  the  Republicans  and  by 
many  members  of  the  other  groups;  but  the  majority  of  the 
Assembly,  while  anxious  to  devise  some  compromise,  refused 
to  condemn  its  own  work  in  the  unqualified  form  on  which 
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the  President  nsisted.  The  Bill  was  thrown  out  by  seven 
votes.  Forthwith  the  rumour  of  an  impend- 
ing coup  d'etat  spread  tlirough  Paris.  The  Ques-  ^^refSJ?^^ 
tors,  or  members  charged  with  the  safeguarding 
of  the  Assembly,  moved  the  resolutions  necessary  to  enable 
them  to  secure  sufficient  military  aid.  Even  now  prompt 
action  might  perhaps  have  saved  the  Chamber.  But  the 
Republican  deputies,  incensed  by  their  defeat  on  the  question 
of  universal  suffrage,  plunged  headlong  into  the  snare  set  for 
them  by  the  President,  and  combined  with  his  open  or  secret 
partisans  to  reject  the  proposition  of  the  Questors.  Chan- 
garnier  had  blindly  vouched  for  the  fidelity  of  the  army ;  one 
Republican  deputy,  more  imaginative  than  his  colleagues, 
bade  the  Assembly  confide  in  their  invisible  sentinel,  the 
people.  Thus  the  majority  of  the  Chamber,  with  the  clearest 
warning  of  danger,  insisted  on  giving  the  aggressor  every 
possible  advantage.  If  the  imbecility  of  opponents  is  the 
best  augury  of  success  in  a  bold  enterprise,  the  President  had 
indeed  Uttlc  reason  to  anticipate  failure. 

The  execution  of  the  coup  d'etat  was  fixed  for  the  early 
morning  of  December  2nd.  On  the  previous  evening  Louis 
Napoleon  held  a  public  reception  at  the  Elys^e,  his  quiet 
self-possessed  manner  indicating  nothing  of  the 
struggle  at  hand.  Before  the  guests  dispersed  ^/J^'J2&« 
the  President  withdrew  to  his  study.  There  the 
last  council  of  the  conspirators  was  held,  and  they  parted, 
each  to  the  execution  of  the  work  assigned  to  him.  The 
central  element  in  the  plan  was  the  arrest  of  Cavaignac, 
of  Changamier  and  three  other  generals  who  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Assembly,  of  eleven  civilian  deputies  including 
M.  Thiers,  and  of  sixty-two  other  politicians  of  influence. 
Maupas  summoned  to  the  Prefecture  of  Police  in  the  dead 
of  night  a  sufficient  number  of  his  trusted  agents,  received 
each  of  them  on  his  arrival  in  a  separate  room,  and  charged 
each  with  the  arrest  of  one  of  the  victims.  The  arrests  were  ac- 
complished before  dawn,  and  the  leading  soldiers  and  citizens 
of  France  met  one  another  in  the  prison  of  Mazas.  The  Palais 
Bourbon,  the  meeting-place  of  the  Assembly,  was  occupied  by 
troops.  The  national  printing  establishment  was  seized  by  gen- 
darmes, and  the  proclamations  of  Louis  Napoleon,  distributed 
sentence  by  sentence  to  different  compositors,  were  set  in  type 
before  the  workmen  knew  upon   what  they  were  engaged. 
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When  day  broke  the   Parisians  found  the  soldiers  in  th^ 
streets,  and  the  walls  placarded  with  manifestoes  of  Louis 
Napoleon.    The  first  of  these  was  a  decree  which  announced 
in  the  name  of  the  French  people  that  the  National  Assembly 
and  the  Council    of    State   were    dissolved,  that   universal 
suffrage  was  restored,  and  that  the  nation   was  convoked 
in  its  electoral  colleges  from  the  14th  to  the  21st  of  December. 
The  second  was  a  proclamation  to  the  people,  in  which  Louis 
Napoleon  denounced  at  once  the  monarchical  conspirators 
within    the    Assembly  and    the    anarchists    who    sought  to 
overthrow   all   government.      His  duty  called   upon  him  to 
save  the  Republic  by  an  appeal  to  the  nation.     He  proposed 
the  establishment  of  a  decennial  executive  authority,  with  a 
Senate,  a  Council  of  State,  a  Legislative  Body,  and   other 
institutions  borrowed  from  the  Consulate   of  1799.     If  the 
nation  refused  him  a  majority  of  its  votes  he  would  summon 
a  new  Assembly  and  resign  his  powers ;  if  the  nation  beUeved 
in  the  cause  of  which  his  name  was  the  symbol,  in  France 
regenerated  by  the  Revolution  and  organised  by  the  Emperor, 
it  would  prove  this  by  ratifying  his  authority.     A  third  pro- 
clamation was  addressed  to  the  army.    In  1830  and  in  1848  the 
army  had  been  treated  as  the  conquered,  but  its  voice  was 
now  to  be  heard.     Common  glories  and  sorrows  united  the 
soldiers  of  France  with  Napoleon's  heir,  and  the  future  would 
unite  them  in  common  devotion  to  the  repose  and  greatness 
of  their  country. 

The  full  meaning  of  these  manifestoes  was  not   at   first 
understood  by  the  groups  who  read  them.    The   Assembly 

was  so  unpopular  that  the  announcement  of  its 
ParisonDec.a.    dissolution,   with  the    restoration    of    universal 

suffrage,  pleased  rather  than  alarmed  the  demo- 
cratic quarters  of  Paris.  It  was  not  until  some  hours  had 
passed  that  the  arrests  became  generally  known,  and  that  the 
first  symptoms  of  resistance  appeared.  Groups  of  deputies 
assembled  at  the  houses  of  the  ParUamentary  leaders;  a  body 
of  filty  even  succeeded  in  entering  the  Palais  Bourbon  and  in 
commencing  a  debate :  they  were,  however,  soon  dispersed 
by  soldiers.  Later  in  the  day  above  two  hundred  members 
assembled  at  the  Mairie  of  the  Tenth  Arrondissement.  There 
they  passed  resolutions  declaring  the  President  removed  from 
his  office,  and  appointing  a  commander  of  the  troops  at  Paris. 
The  first  officers  who  were  sent  to  clear  the  Mairie  flinched  in 
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the  execution  of  their  work,  and  withdrew  for  further  orders. 
The  Magistrates  of  the  High  Court,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
order  the  impeachment  of  the  President  in  case  of  the  viola- 
tion of  his  oath  to  the  Constitution,  assembled,  and  com- 
menced the  necessary  proceedings;  but  before  they  could 
sign  a  warrant,  soldiers  forced  their  way  into  the  hall  and 
drove  the  judges  from  the  Bench.  In  due  course  General 
Forey  appeared  with  a  strong  body  of  troops  at  the  Mairie, 
where  the  two  hundred  deputies  were  assembled.  Refusing 
to  disperse,  they  were  one  and  all  arrested,  and  conducted  as 
prisoners  between  files  of  troops  to  the  Barracks  of  the  Quai 
d*Orsay.  The  National  Guard,  whose  drums  had  been 
removed  by  their  commander  in  view  of  any  spontaneous 
movement  to  arms,  remained  invisible.  Louis  Napoleon  rode 
out  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  soldiery ;  and  when  the 
day  closed  it  seemed  as  if  Paris  had  resolved  to  accept  the 
change  of  Government  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Constitution 
without  a  struggle. 

There  were,  however,  a  few  resolute  men  at  work  in  the 
workmen's  quarters ;  and  in  the  wealthier  part  of  the  city  the 
outrage  upon  the  National  Representation  gradually  roused 
a    spirit    of   resistance.       On    the    morniug  of 
December  3rd  the  Deputy  Baudin  met  with  his    December  3. 
death  in  attempting  to  defend  a  barricade  which 
had  been  erected  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine.    The  artisans 
of  eastern  Paris  showed,  however,  little  inclination  to  take  up 
armsonbehalf  of  those  who  had  crushed  them  in  the  Four  Days 
of  June;  the  agitation  was  strongest  within  the  Boulevards, 
and. spread  westwards  towards  the  stateliest  district  of  Paris. 
The  barricades  erected  on  the  south  of  the  Boulevards  were 
so  numerous,  the  crowds  so  formidable,  that  towards  the  close 
of  the  day  the  troops  were  withdrawn,  and  it  was  determined 
that  after  a  night  of  quiet  they  should  make  a  general  attack 
and  end  the  struggle  at  one  blow.     At  midday  on 
December  4th  divisions  of  the  army  converged     December  4. 
from  all  directions  upon  the  insurgent  quarter. 
The  barricades  were  captured  or  levelled  by  artillery,  and 
with  a  loss  on  the  part  of  the  troops  of  twenty-eight  killed, 
and  a  hundred  and  eighty  wounded  resistance  was  overcome. 
But  the  soldiers  had  been  taught  to  res:ard  the  inhabitants  of 
Paris   as   their  enemies,  and  thoy  bettered  the  instructions 
^veu  them.    Maddened  by  drink  or  panic,  they  commenced 
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When  day  broke  the  Parisians  found  t 
streets,  and  tbe  walls  placarded  with  mac 
Napoleon.    The  first  of  these  was  a  decree^ 
in  the  name  of  the  French  people  (hal  tile  ' 
and   the   Council    of    State    were    dlsirf 
suffrage   was   restored,   and   that   th«  • 
in  its  electoral  colleges  from  the  14th  I' 
The  second  was  a  proclamation  to  It 
Napoleon  denounced  at   once  tho 
within    tlie    Assembly   and    tha,'      J 
overthrow   ail   govcmnient.      H'l'./ 
save  the  Republic  by  an  appeqf      '       '' 
the  estabUsbmem  of  a  decent  , '    ^"'P'      ,,     .    „,^ 
Senate,  a  Counca  of  Slate,  '''"  •*'^'  "-oms  N»pc 

msliiuiiois  borrowed  from  ,;  •*"?<'^'  P"''*';  *  * 
nation  refused  him  a  ma>r  ^T,  ^''^  ^"^"^  *"""' 
a  new  Assembly  and  reaigB  ^  '='^^^  >°  ^^  =«"!" 
in  the  cause  of  which  hif  "^P^rtments  there  we«  iso 
regenerated  bv  the  Revol  '  "^  *"^  murderous  outrag. 
it  would  prov'e  this  by  ■  ■"  "^'"'^  ^""^  surrounding  dis 
claination  was  address  '  "^^  "'^  predalorj-  bands 
army  had  been  |reat(  ^"6  ^hasl'semenl  inflicted  on  a 
now  to  be  heard  C  ^'^  wisdeeds ;  but  the  reports  i 
soldiers  of  France  w  /^^^  '^  ^""'^  Napoleon  to  be 
unite  them  in  comir  >'"'"'!'  village- oatbrcaks.  which  co 
handful  of  soldie 
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indiscrimioate  firing  in  the  Boulevards  after  the  conflict  was. 
overt  and  slaughtered  all  who  either  in  the  street  or  at  the 
windows  of  the  houses  came  within  range  of  their  bullets^ 
According  to  official  admissions,  the  lives  of  sixteen  civilians 
paid  for  every  soldier  slain ;  independent  estimates  pla 
far  higher  the  number  of  the  victims  of  this  massacre 
Two  thousand  arrests  followed,  and  every  Frenchman  wh 
appeared  dangerous  to  Louis  Napoleon's  myrmidons,  fro 
Thiers  and  Victor  Hugo  down  to  the  anarchist  orators  of  th 
wineshops,  was  either  transported,  exiled,  or  lodged  in  priso 
Thus  was  the  Republic  preserved  and  society  saved. 

France  in  general  received  the  news  of  the  coup  d'St 
with  indifiference :  where  it  excited  popular  movements  the 
movements  were  of  such  a  character  tliat  Louis  Napole 

drew  from  them  the  utmost  profit.     A    carta 
''^iSa*^'**    fierce,   blind   Socialism   had  spread  among  t 

poorest  of  the  rural  classes  in  the  centre  a 
south  of  France.     In  these  departments  there  were  isolat 
risings,  accompanied  by  acts  of  such  murderous  outrage  a — 
folly  that  a  general  terror  seized  the  surrounding  distric 


In    the  course  of  a  few  days   the   predatory   bands    w<  r-re 

dispersed,  and  an  unsparing  chastisement  inflicted  on  all  w ^^o 

were  concerned  in  their  misdeeds;  but  the  reports  sent 
Paris  were  too  serviceable  to  Louis  Napoleon  to  be  left 
obscurity ;  and  these  brutish  village-outbreaks,  which  collapj 
at  the  first  appearance  of  a  handful  of  soldiers,  were  rej 
sented  as  the  prelude  to  a  vast  Socialist  revolution  from  wh 
the  coup  d'etaty  and  that  alone,  had  saved  France.     Terril 
by  the  re-appearance  of  the  Red  Spectre,  the  French  nati 
proceeded  on  the  20th  of  December  to  pass  its  judgment 
the  accomplished  usurpation.     The  question   submitted 
the  plebiscite  was,  whether  the  people  desired  the  maint 
ance  of  Louis  Napoleon's  authority  and  committed  to 
the  necessary  powers  for  establishing  a  Constitution  on 
basis  laid  down  in  his  proclamation  of  December  2nd.     Se^ 
million  votes  answered  this  question  in  the  affirmative, 
than  one-tenth  of  that  number  in  the  negative.     The  rei 
was  made  known  on  the  last  day  of  the  year  1851.     On 
first  day  of  the  new  year  Louis  Napoleon  attended  a  serv 
of  thanksgiving  at    Notre    Dame,    took    possession   of   " 
Tuileries,  and  restored  the  eagle  as  the  militar>'  emblenc^^^^^-* 
France.     He  was  now  in  all  but  name  an  absolute  soverel 
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The  Church,  the  army,  the  ever-servile  body  of  the  civil 
administration,  waited  impatiently  for  the  revival   of  the 
Imperial  title.    Nor  was  the  saviour  of  society 
the  man  to  shrink  from  further  responsibilities.    ?*p**^®**°  IJi 
Before  the  year  closed  the  people  was  once  more    ^^t^T* 
called  upon  to  express  its  will.    Seven  millions  of 
votes  pronounced   for  hereditary  power;  and  on  the  anni- 
versary of  the  coup  if  Hat  Napoleon   IIL  was  proclaimed 
Emperor  of  the  French. 


CHAPTER   XXI. 
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Engfand  and  France  in  1851— Russia  under  Nicbdaa—The  Hnnsrarian  Pefngee^— 
Dispute  between  France  and  Russia  oa  the  Holy  Places— Nichobs  and  the 
British  Ambassador — Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffc— MenschikoflTs  Mis«>ioa- 
Russian  Troops  enter  the  Danubian  Principalities — Lord  Aberdeen's  Cabinet- 
Movements  of  the  Fleets— The  Vienna  Note— The  Fleets  pass  the  Dardanelles 
— Turkish  Squadron  destroyed  at  Sinope— Declaration  of  War— Policy  of 
Austria — Policy  of  Prussia — The  Western  Power*  and  the  European  Concrrt— 
Siejfe  of  Silistria-The  Priacipalities  evacuated— Further  objects  of  the  Western 
Powers— Invasion  of  the  Crimea — Battle  of  the  Alma — The  Flank  March- 
Balaclava — I nkermann— Winter  in  the  Crimea— Death  of  Nicholas — Conference 
of  Vienna— Austria— Progress  of  the  Siege — Plans  of  Napoleon  III.— Canrobert 
and  Pdlissier- Unsuccessful  As«iault  -  Battle  of  the  Tchemaya  — Capture  of 
the  MalakoflT-Fall  of  Sebastopol— Fall  of  Kars— Negotiations  for  Peace— 
The  Conference  of  Paris — Treaty  of  Paris- The  Danubian  Principalities- 
Continued  discord  in  the  Ottoman  Empire — Revision  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris 
in  1871. 

The  year  1851  was  memorable  in  England  as  that  of  the 
Great  Exhibition.  Thirty-six  years  of  peace,  marked  by  an 
enormous  development  of  manufacturing  industry,  by  the 
introduction  of  railroads,  and  by  the  victory  of  the  principle 
of  Free  Trade,  had  culminated  in  a  spectacle  so  impressive 
and   so  novel   that   to    many    it    seemed   the    emblem    and 

harbinger  of  a  new  epoch  in  the  history  of  man- 
^"^8*"^  "*       kind,  in  which  war  should  cease,  and  the  rivalry 

of  nations  should  at  length  find  its  true  scope  in 
the  advancement  of  the  arts  of  peace.  The  apostles  of  Free 
Trade  had  idealised  the  cause  for  which  they  contended. 
The  unhappiness  and  the  crimes  of  nations  had,  as  they  held, 
been  due  principally  to  the  action  of  governments,  which 
plunged  harmless  millions  into  war  for  dynastic  ends,  and 
paralysed  human  energy  by  their  own  blind  and  senseless 
interference  with  the  natural  course  of  exchange.  Com- 
passion for  the  poor  and  the  suffering,  a  just  resentment 
against  laws  which  in  the  supposed  interest  of  a  minority 
condcnnied  the  mass  of  the  nation  to  a  life  of  want,  gave 
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moral  fervour  and  elevation  to  the  teaching  of  Cobden  and 
those  who  shared  his  spirit.  Like  others  who  have  been 
constrained  by  a  noble  enthusiasm,  they  had  their  visions; 
and  in  their  sense  of  the  greatness  of  that  new  force  which 
was  ready  to  operate  upon  human  life,  they  both  forgot  the 
incompleteness  of  their  own  doctrine,  and  under-estimated 
the  influences  which  worked,  and  Igng  must  work,  upon  man- 
kind in  an  opposite  direction.  In  perfect  sincerity  the  leader 
of  English  economical  reform  at  the  middle  of  this  century 
looked  forward  to  a  reign  of  peace  as  the  result  of  unfettered 
intercourse  between  the  members  of  the  European  family. 
What  the  man  of  genius  and  conviction  had  proclaimed 
the  charlatan  repeated  in  his  turn.  Louis  Napoleon  ap- 
preciated the  charm  which  schemes  of  commercial  develop- 
ment exercised  upon  the  trading  classes  in  France.  He  was 
ready  to  salute  the  Imperial  eagles  as  objects  of  worship  and 
to  invoke  the  memories  of  Napoleon's  glory  when  addressing 
soldiers ;  when  it  concerned  him  to  satisfy  the  commercial 
world,  he  was  the  very  embodiment  of  peace  and  of  peaceful 
industry.  "  Certain  persons,"  he  said,  in  an  address  at 
Bordeaux,  shortly  before  assuming  the  title  of  Emperor,  '*  say 
that  the  Empire  is  war.  I  say  that  the  Empire  is  peace ;  for 
France  desires  peace,  and  when  France  is  satisfied  the  world 
is  tranquil.  We  have  waste  territories  to  cultivate,  roads  to 
open,  harbours  to  dig,  a  system  of  railroads  to  complete  ;  we 
have  to  bring  all  our  great  western  ports  into  connection  with 
the  American  continent  by  a  rapidity  of  communication  which 
we  still  want.  We  have  ruins  to  restore,  false  gods  to  over- 
throw, truths  to  make  triumphant.  This  is  the  sense  that  I 
attach  to  the  Empire ;  these  are  the  conquests  which  I 
contemplate."  Never  had  the  ideal  of  industrious  peace 
been  more  impressively  set  before  mankind  than  in  the  years 
which  succeeded  the  convulsion  of  1848.  Yet  the  epoch  on 
which  Europe  was  then  about  to  enter  proved  to  be  pre- 
eminently an  epoch  of  war.  In  the  next  quarter  of  a  century 
there  was  not  one  of  the  Great  Powers  which  was  not 
engaged  in  an  armed  struggle  with  its  rivals.  Nor  were  the 
wars  of  this  period  in  any  sense  the  result  of  accident,  or 
disconnected  with  the  stream  of  political  tendencies  which 
makes  the  history  of  the  age.  With  one  exception  they  left 
in  their  train  great  changes  for  which  the  time  was  ripe, 
changes  which  for  more  than  a  generation  had  been  the 
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recognised  objects  of  national  desire,  but  which  persuasion 
and  revolution  had  equally  failed  to  bring  into  effect.  The 
Crimean  War  alone  was  barren  in  positive  results  of  a  lasting 
nature,  and  may  seem  only  to  have  postponed,  at  enormous 
cost  of  life,  the  fall  of  a  doomed  and  outworn  Power.  But 
the  time  has  not  yet  arrived  when  the  real  bearing  of  the 
overthrow  of  Russia  in  1854  on  the  destiny  of  the  Christian 
races  of  Turkey  can  be  confidently  expressed.  The  victory  of 
the  Sultanas  protectors  delayed  the  emancipation  of  these 
races  for  twenty  years;  the  victory,  or  the  onchecked 
aggression,  of  Russia  in  1854  might  possibly  have  closed  to 
them  for  ever  the  ways  to  national  independence. 

The  plans  formed  by  the  Empress  Catherine  in  the  last 
century  for  the  restoration  of  the  Greek  Empire  under  a 

prince  of  the  Russian  House  had  long  been 
SdSNiJhoiS.    abandoned  at  St.  Petersburg.    The  later  aim  of 

Russian  policy  found  its  clearest  expression  in 
the  Treaty  of  Unkiar  Skclessi,  extorted  &om  Sultan  Mahmud 
in  1833  in  the  course  of  the  first  war  against  Mehemet  All. 
This  Treaty,  if  it  had  not  been  set  aside  by  the  Western 
Powers,  would  have  made  the  Ottoman  Empire  a  vassal  State 
under  the  Czar's  protection.  In  the  concert  of  Europe  which 
was  called  into  being  by  the  second  war  of  Mehemet  Ali 
against  the  Sultan  in  1S40,  Nicholas  had  considered  it  his 
interest  to  act  with  England  and  the  German  Powers  in 
defence  of  the  Porte  against  its  Egyptian  rival  and  his  French 
ally.  A  policy  of  moderation  had  been  imposed  upon  Russia 
by  the  increased  watchfulness  and  activity  now  displayed  by 
the  other  European  States  in  all  that  related  to  the  Ottoman 
Empire.  Isolated  aggression  had  become  impracticable;  it 
was  necessary  for  Russia  to  seek  the  countenance  or  support 
of  some  ally  before  venturing  on  the  next  step  in  the  extension 
of  its  power  southwards.     In  1844  Nicholas  visited  England. 

The  object  of  his  journey  was  to  sound  the 
EMtSJid  1844.     Court    and    the    Government,  and  to   lay  the 

foundation  for  concerted  action  between  Russia 
and  England,  to  the  exclusion  of  France,  when  circumstances 
should  bring  about  the  dissolution  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  an 
event  which  the  Czar  believed  to  be  not  far  off.  Peel  was 
then  Prime  Minister;  Lord  Aberdeen  was  Foreign  Secretary. 
Aberdeen  had  begun  his  political  career  in  a  diplomatic 
mission  to  the  Allied  Armies  in  18 14.    His  feelings  towarda 
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Russia  were  those  of  a  loyal  friend  towards  an  old  ally ;  and 
the  remembrance  of  the  epoch  of  1814,  when  the  young 
Nicholas  had  made  acquaintance  with  Lord  Aberdeen  in 
France,  appears  to  have  given  to  the  Czar  a  peculiar  sense  of 
confidence  in  the  goodwill  of  the  English  Minister  towards 
himself.  Nicholas  spoke  freely  with  Aberdeen,  as  well  as 
with  Peel  and  Wellington,  on  the  impending  fall  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire.  "  We  have,"  he  said,  "  a  sick,  a  dying 
man  on  our  hands.  We  must  keep  him  alive  so  long  as  it 
is  possible  to  do  so,  but  we  must  frankly  take  into  view  all 
contingencies.  I  wish  for  no  inch  of  Turkish  soil  myself,  but 
neither  will  I  permit  any  other  Power  to  seize  an  inch  of  it. 
France,  which  has  designs  upon  Africa,  upon  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  upon  the  East,  is  the  only  Power  to  be  feared. 
An  understanding  between  England  and  Russia  will  preserve 
the  peace  of  Europe."  If  the  Czar  pursued  his  speculations 
further  into  detail,  of  which  there  is  no  eWdence,  he  elicited 
no  response.  He  was  heard  with  caution,  and  his  visit 
appears  to  have  produced  nothing  more  than  the  formal 
expression  of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  British  Government 
that  the  existing  treaty-rights  of  Russia  should  be  respected 
by  the  Porte,  together  with  an  unmeaning  promise  that,  if 
unexpected  events  should  occur  in  Turkey,  Russia  and 
England  should  enter  into  counsel  as  to  the  best  course  of 
action  to  be  pursued  in  common.* 

Nicholas,  whether  from  policy  or  from  a  sense  of  kingly 
honour  which  at  most  times  powerfully  influenced  him,  did 
not  avail  himself  of  the  prostration  of  the  Con- 
tinental Powers  in  1848  to  attack  Turkey.     He      '^'^gjs" " 
detested   revolution,    as    a    crime    against    the 
divinely  ordered  subjection  of  nations  to  their  rulers,  and 
would  probably  have  felt  himself  degraded  had  he,  in  the 
spirit  of  his  predecessor  Catherine,  turned  the  calamities  of 
his   brother-monarchs  to  his  own   separate   advantage.      It 
accorded  better  with  his  proud  nature,   possibly  also  with 
the   schemes  of  a  far-reaching  policy,  for  Russia  to  enter 
the  field  as  the  protector  of  the  Hapsburgs  against  the  rebel 

*  Stockmajr,  396.  Eastern  Papers  (/.«.,  Parliamentary  Papers,  1854,  vol.  jx\ 
part  6.  Maline«bury,  Memoirs  of  an  ex- Minister,  i.  403 ;  the  last  probably  in* 
accurate.  Diplomatic  Study  of  the  Crimean  War,  i.  x  i.  This  work  is  a  Ru^an 
official  publication,  and,  though  loose  and  untrustworthy,  is  valuable  fu  showing  tht 
Russian  QflSdal  view, 
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Hungarians  than  for  its  armies  to  snatch  from  the  Porte  what 
the  lapse  of  time  and  the  goodwill  of  European  allies!  would 
probably  give  to  Russia  at  no  distant  date  without  a  struggle. 
Disturbances  at  Bucharest  and  at  J  assy  led  indeed  to  a 
Russian  intervention  in  the  Danubian  Principalities  in  the 
interests  of  a  despotic  system  of  government ;  but  Russia 
possessed  by  treaty  protectorial  rights  over  these  Provinces. 
The  military  occupation  which  followed  the  revolt  against  the 
Hospodars  was  the  subject  of  a  convention  between  Turkey 
and  Russia ;  it  was  effected  by  the  armies  of  the  two  Powers 
jointly;  and  at  the  expiration  of  two  years  the  Russian 
forces  were  peacefully  withdrawn.    More  serious  were  the 

difficulties  which  arose  from  the  flight  of  Kossuth 
The  and  other  Hungarian  leaders  into  Turkey  after 

reAigees,*i849.     the  Subjugation  of  Hungary  by  the  allied  Austrian 

and  Russian  armies.  The  Courts  of  Vienna  and 
St.  Petersburg  united  in  demanding  from  the  Porte  the 
surrender  of  these  refugees ;  the  Sultan  refused  to  deliver 
them  up,  and  he  was  energetically  supported  by  Great 
Britain,  Kossuth's  children  on  their  arrival  at  Constantinople 
being  received  and  cared  for  at  the  British  Embassy.  The 
tyrannous  demand  of  the  two  Emperors,  the  courageous 
resistance  of  the  Sultan,  excited  the  utmost  interest  in 
Western  Europe.  By  a  strange  turn  of  fortune,  the  Power 
which  at  the  end  of  the  last  century  had  demanded  from  the 
Court  of  Vienna  the  Greek  leader  Rhegas,  and  had  put  him 
to  death  as  soon  as  he  was  handed  over  by  the  Austrian 
police,  was  now  gaining  the  admiration  of  all  free  nations  as 
the  last  barrier  that  sheltered  the  champions  of  European 
hberty  from  the  vengeance  of  despotic  might.  The  Czar  and 
the  Emperor  of  Austria  had  not  reckoned  with  the  forces  of 
public  indignation  aroused  against  them  in  the  West  by  their 
attempt  to  wrest  their  enemies  from  the  Sultan's  hand. 
They  withdrew  their  ambassadors  from  Constantinople  and 
threatened  to  resort  to  force.  But  the  appearance  of  the 
British  and  French  fleets  at  the  Dardanelles  gave  a  new 
aspect  to  the  dispute.  The  Emperors  learnt  that  if  they 
made  war  upon  Turkey  for  the  question  at  issue  they  would 
have  to  fight  also  against  the  Western  Powers.  The  demand 
for  the  surrender  of  the  refugees  was  withdrawn;  and  in 
undertaking  to  keep  the  principal  of  them  under  surveillance 
for  a  reasonable  period,  the  Sultan  gave  to  the  two  Imperial 
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Courts  such  satisfaction  as  they  could,  without  loss  of  dignity^ 
accept.* 

The  coup  d'etat  of  Louis  Napoleon  at  the  end  of  the 
year  1851  was  witnessed  by  the  Czar  with  sympathy  and 
admiration  as  a  service  to  the  cause  of  order; 
but  the  assumption  of  the  Imperial  title  by  the  Ji|*J"*Fr^c« 
Prince  displeased  him  exceedingly.  While  not  and  Ru»>ia  on 
refusing  to  recognise  Napoleon  III.,  he  declined  piLcs^  iSso-a. 
to  address  him  by  the  term  {mon  frhrc)  usually 
employed  by  monarchs  in  writing  to  one  another.  In  addition 
to  the  question  relating  to  the  Hungarian  refugees,  a  dispute 
concerning  the  Holy  Places  in  Palestine  threatened  to  cause 
strife  between  France  and  Russia.  The  same  wave  of 
religious  and  theological  interest  which  in  England  produced 
the  Tractarian  movement  brought  into  the  arena  of  political 
life  in  France  an  enthusiasm  for  the  Church  long  strange 
to  the  Legislature  and  the  governing  circles  of  Paris.  In  the 
Assembly  of  1849  Montalembert,  the  spokesman  of  this 
militant  Catholicism,  was  one  of  the  foremost  figures.  Louis 
Napoleon,  as  President,  sought  the  favour  of  those  whom 
Montalembert  led  ;  and  the  same  Government  which  restored 
the  Pope  to  Rome  demanded  from  the  Porte  a  stricter 
enforcement  of  the  rights  of  the  Latin  Church  in  the  East. 
The  earliest  Christian  legends  had  been  localised  in  various 
spots  around  Jerusalem.  These  had  been  in  the  ages  of 
faith  the  goal  of  countless  pilgrimages,  and  in  more  recent 
centuries  they  had  formed  the  object  of  treaties  between 
the  Porte  and  France.  Greek  monks,  however,  disputed 
with  Latin  monks  for  the  guardianship  of  the  Holy  Places; 
and  as  the  power  of  Russia  grew,  the  privileges  of  the  Greek 
monks  had  increased.  The  claims  of  the  rival  brotherhoods, 
which  related  to  doors,  keys,  stars  and  lamps,  might  probably 
have  been  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties  within  a  few 
hours  by  an  experienced  stage-manager;  in  the  hands  of 
diplomatists  bent  on  obtaining  triumphs  over  one  another 
they  assumed  dimensions  that  overshadowed  the  peace  of 
Europe.  The  French  and  the  Russian  Ministers  at  Con* 
stantinople  alternately  tormented  the  Sultan  in  the  charac- 
ter of  aggrieved  sacristans,  until,  at  the  beginning  of  1852,  the 
Porte  compromised  itself  with  both  parties  by  adjudging 
to  each  rights  which  it  professed  also  to  secure  to  the  other* 
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A  year  more,  spent  in  prevarications,  in  excuses,  and  in 
menaces,  ended  with  the  triumph  of  the  French,  with  the 
evasion  of  the  promises  made  by  the  Sultan  to  Russia, 
and  with  the  discomfiture  of  the  Greek  Church  in  the  person 
of  the  monks  who  officiated  at  the  Holy  Sepulchre  and  the 
Shrine  of  the  Nativity.* 

Nicholas  treated  the  conduct  of  the  Porte  as  an  outrage 
upon  himself.  A  conflict  which  had  broken  out  between 
the  Sultan  and  the  Montenegrins,  and  which  now  threatened 
to  take  a  deadly  form,  confirmed  the  Czar  in  his  belief  that 
the  time  for  resolute  action  had  arrived.  At  the 
Si'r^H.  Scy"  beginning  of  the  year  1853  he  addressed  himself 
Feb'^'is"'  *°  ^*^  Hamilton  Seymour,  British  ambassador 
at  St.  Petersburg,  in  terms  much  stronger  and 
clearer  than  those  which  he  had  used  towards  Lord  Aber- 
deen nine  years  before.  "The  Sick  Man,"  he  said,  "was 
in  extremities ;  the  time  had  come  for  a  clear  understanding 
between  England  and  Russia.  The  occupation  of  Constanti- 
nople by  Russian  troops  might  be  necessary,  but  the  Czar 
would  not  hold  it  permanently.  He  would  not  permit  any 
other  Power  to  establish  itself  at  the  Bosphorus,  neither 
would  he  permit  the  Ottoman  Empire  to  be  broken  up  into 
Republics  to  afford  a  refuf^e  to  the  Mazzinis  and  the  Kossuths 
of  Europe.  The  Danubian  Principalities  were  already  in- 
dependent States  under  Russian  protection.  The  other  pos- 
sessions of  the  Sultan  north  of  the  Balkans  might  be  placed 
on  the  same  footing.  England  might  annex  Egypt  and 
Crete."  After  making  this  communication  to  the  British 
ambassador,  and  receiving  the  reply  that  England  dechned 
to  enter  into  any  schemes  based  on  the  fall  of  the  Turkish 
Empire  and  disclaimed  all  desire  for  the  annexation  of  any 
part  of  the  Sultan's  dominions,  Nicholas  despatched  Prince 
MenschikofT  to  Constantinople,  to  demand  from  the  Porte 
not  only  an  immediate  settlement  of  the  questions  relating 
to  the  Holy  Places,  but  a  Treaty  guaranteeing  to  the  Greek 
Church  the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  all  its  ancient  rights 
and  the  benefit  of  all  privileges  that  might  be  accorded  by  the 
Porte  to  any  other  Christian  communities.f 

The  Treaty  which  Menschikoff  was  instructed  to  demand 
would  have  placed  the  Sultan  and  the  Czar  in  the  position  of 
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contracting  parties  with  regard  to  the  entire  body  of  rights 
and  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  Sultan's  subjects  of 
the  Greek  confession,  and  would  so  have  made  ^'j^'-JJ*  ^ 
the  violation  of  these  rights  in  the  case  of  any 
individual  Christian  a  matter  entitling  Russia  to  interfere, 
or  to  claim  satisfaction  as  for  the  breach  of  a  Treaty  en- 
gagement. By  the  Treaty  of  Kainardjie  (1774)  the  Sultan 
had  indeed  bound  himself  "  to  protect  the  Christian  religion 
and  its  Churches";  but  this  phrase  was  too  indistinct  to 
create  specific  matter  of  Treaty-obligation;  and  if  it  had 
given  to  Russia  any  general  right  of  interference  on  behalf 
of  members  of  the  Greek  Church,  it  would  have  given  it 
the  same  right  in  behalf  of  all  the  Roman  Catholics  and 
all  the  Protestants  in  the  Sultan's  dominions,  a  right  which 
the  Czars  had  never  professed  to  enjoy.  Moreover,  the  Treaty 
of  Kainardjie  itself  forbade  by  implication  any  such  con- 
struction, for  it  mentioned  by  name  one  ecclesiastical 
building  for  whose  priests  the  Porte  did  concede  to  Russia 
the  right  of  addressing  representations  to  the  Sultan.  Over 
the  Danubian  Principalities  Russia  possessed  by  the  Treaty 
of  Adrianople  undoubted  protectorial  rights;  but  these 
Provinces  stood  on  a  footing  quite  diflerent  from  that  of 
the  remainder  of  the  Empire.  That  the  Greek  Church 
possessed  by  custom  and  by  enactment  privileges  which  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  Sultan  to  respect,  no  one  contested :  the 
novelty  of  Menschikoff's  claim  was  that  the  observation  of 
of  these  rights  should  be  made  matter  of  Treaty  with  Russia. 
The  importance  of  the  demand  was  proved  by  the  fact  that 
Menschikofif  strictly  forbade  the  Turkish  Ministers  to  reveal 
it  to  the  other  Powers,  and  that  Nicholas  caused  the  English 
Government  to  be  informed  that  the  mission  of  his  envoy  had 
no  other  object  than  the  final  adjustment  of  the  difficulties 
respecting  the  Holy  Places.* 

When  Menschikofif  reached  Constantinople  the  British 
Embassy  was  in  the  hands  of  a  subordinate  officer.  The 
Ambassador,  Sir  Stratford  Canning,  had  recently  returned 
to  England.  Stratford  Canning,  a  cousin  of  the  Premier, 
had  been  employed  in  the  East  at  intervals  since  1810. 
There  had  been  a  period  in  his  career  when  he  had  desired 
to  see  the  Turk  expelled  from  Europe  as  an  incurable 
barbarian;    but    the    reforms  of    Sultan    Mahmud   had    at 
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a  later  time  excited  his  warm  interest  and  sympathy,  and 
as  Ambassador  at  Constantinople  from  1842 
^d^^diffe'^'*  to  1852  he  had  laboured  strenuously  for  the 
regeneration  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  and  for  the 
improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  Christian  races  under 
the  Sultan's  rule.  His  dauntless,  sustained  energy,  his 
noble  presence,  the  sincerity  of  his  friendship  towards  the 
Porte,  gave  him  an  influence  at  Constantinople  seldom,  if 
ever,  exercised  by  a  foreign  statesman.  There  were  moments 
when  he  seemed  to  be  achieving  results  of  some  value ;  but 
the  task  which  he  had  attempted  was  one  that  surpassed 
human  power ;  and  after  ten  years  so  spent  as  to  win  for  him 
the  fame  of  the  greatest  ambassador  by  whom  England  has 
been  represented  in  modern  times,  he  declared  that  the 
prospects  of  Turkish  reform  were  hopeless,  and  left  Con- 
stantinople, not  intending  to  return.*  Before  his  successor 
had  been  appointed,  the  mission  of  Prince  Menschikoff,  the 
violence  of  his  behaviour  at  Constantinople,  and  a  rumour 
that  he  sought  far  more  than  his  ostensible  object,  alarmed 
the  British  Government.  Canning  was  asked  to  resume 
his  post.  Returning  to  Constantinople  as  Lord  Stratford 
de  Redcliffe,  he  communicated  on  his  journey  with  the 
Courts  of  Paris  and  Vienna,  and  carried  with  him  authority 
to  order  the  Admiral  of  the  fleet  at  Malta  to  hold  his  ships  in 
readiness  to  sail  for  the  East.  He  arrived  at  the  Bosphorus 
on  April  5th,  learnt  at  once  the  real  situation  of  aflairs,  and 
entered  into  negotiation  with  Menschikoff.  The  Russian, 
a  mere  child  in  diplomacy  in  comparison  with  his  rival, 
suffered  himself  to  be  persuaded  to  separate  the  question  of 
the  Holy  Places  from  that  of  the  guarantee  of  the  rights  of 
the  Greek  Church.  In  the  first  matter  Russia  had  a  good 
cause ;  in  the  second  it  was  advancing  a  new  claim.  The 
two  being  dissociated,  Stratford  had  no  difficulty  in  negotia- 
ting a  compromise  on  the    Holy   Places  satisfactory  to  the 

*  He  writes  thus,  April  5,  1851  :— *'  The  great  game  of  improvement  is  altogether 
up  for  the  present.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  conceal  that  the  main  object  of  my 
stay  here  is  almost  hopeless."  Even  Palmerston.  in  the  rare  momenta  when  be 
allowed  his  judgment  to  master  his  prepossessions  on  this  subject,  expressed  th« 
same  view.  He  wrote  on  November  24,  1850,  warning  Reschid  Pasha  "  the  Turkish 
Empire  is  doomed  to  fa!l  by  the  timidity  and  irresolution  of  its  Sovereign  and  of  its 
Ministers  ;  and  it  is  evident  wc  >hall  ere  long  have  to  consider  what  other  arran|?e« 
ments  may  be  set  up  in  its  place."  Stratford  left  Constantinople  on  leave  in  Juoe, 
1853*  but  rt signed  his  Embassy  kltogelhcr  in  January,  1853.  (Lane  Poole,  life  of 
Stratford  de  Redcliffe,  ii.  :ia,  315.) 
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Czar's  representative ;  and  the  demand  for  the  Protectorate 
over  the  Greek  Christians  now  stood  out  un obscured  by 
those  grievances  of  detail  with  which  it  had  been  at  first, 
interwoven.      Stratford  encouraged  the  Turkish  Government 
to  reject  the  Russian  proposal.      Knowing,  nevertheless,  that 
Menschikofif  would  in  the  last  resort  endeavour  to  intimidate 
the  Sultan  personally,  he  withheld  from  the  Ministers,  in  view 
of  this  last  peril,  the  strongest   of  all  his  arguments;  and 
seeking  a  private  audience  with  the  Sultan  on  the  9th  of  May, 
he  made  known  to  him  with  great  solemnity  the  authority 
which  he  had  received  to  order  the  fleet  at  Malta  to  be  in 
readiness  to  sail.    The  Sultan  placed  the  natural 
interpretation  on   this  statement,  and   ordered    i^aws*^*Con^ 
the   final    rejection    of   Menschikoff's    demand,    j»ant»n»pic, 
though  the  Russian  had  consented  to  a  modifica- 
tion of   its  form,   and  would    now    have  accepted  a  note 
declaratory  of   the  intentions  of   the    Sultan  towards  the 
Greek   Church  instead   of  a  regular  Treaty.      On  the  21st 
of  May  Menschikoff  quitted  Constantinople;  and  the  Czar, 
declaring  that  some  guarantee  must  be  held  by  Russia  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  rights  of  the  Greek  Christ- 
ians, announced  that  he  should  order  his  army     Russian  troops 
to  occupy  the  Danubian   Provinces.    After  an    cipaiiucL 
interval    of   some    weeks    the    Russian    troops 
crossed  the  Pruth,  and  spread  themselves  over  Moldavia  and 
Wallachia.     (June  22nd.)  * 

In  the  ordinary  course  of  affairs  the  invasion  of  the  terri- 
tory of  one  Empire  by  the  troops  of  another  is,  and  can  be 
nothing  else  than,  an  act  of  war,  necessitating  hostilities 
as  a  measure  of  defence  on  the  part  of  the  Power  invaded. 
But  the  Czar  protested  that  in  taking  the  Danubian  Princi- 
palities in  pledge  he  had  no  intention  of  violating  the  peace ; 
and  as  yet  the  common  sense  of  the  Turks,  as  well  as 
the  counsels  that  they  received  from  without,  bade  them 
hesitate  before  issuing  a  declaration  of  war.  Since  December, 
1852,  Lord  Aberdeen  had  been  Prime  Minister 
of  England,  at  the  head  of  a  Cabinet  formed  by  "8  "  « ^cy, 
a  coalition  between  followers  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  the 
Whig  leaders  Palmerston  and  Russell.t     There  was  no  man 

*  Eastern  Papers,  i.  353,  339.     Lane  Poole,  Stratford,  ti.  348. 
t  Palmerston  had  accepted  the  office  of  Home  Secretary,  but  naturally  exer« 
cued  gieat  influence  ia  foreign  affairs.    The  Foreign  Secretary  wac  Lord  CUreodoa* 
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in  England  more  pacific  in  disposition,  or  more  ajuions  lo 
■  remain  on  terms  of  lionourable  frieDdstiip  with  Rus&ia,  than 
Lord  Aberdeen.  The  C^ar  had  justly  reckoned  oa  the 
Premier's  own  forbearance ;  biit  he  had  failed  to  recognise 
the  strength  of  those  forces  which,  both  wiihia  and  witbaot 
the  Cabinet,  set  in  the  direction  of  armed  resistance  ^a 
Russia.  PalmerstOQ  was  keen  for  action.  Lord  Stratford 
appears  to  have  taken  it  for  — .nted  from  the  first  that,  if 
a  war  should  arise  between  tt  iltan  and  the  Ciar  in  codh- 
quence  of  the  rejection  of  aschikoS's  demand.  Great 
Britain  would  G);ht  in  defenci  the  Ottoman  Empire.  He 
had  not  staled  this  in  expresi  _ms,  but  the  communication 
which  he  made  to  the  SuUa  yarding  his  own  iostructiMU 
could  only  have  been  inten  :onvey  this  impression.    If 

the  fleet  was  not  to  defend Itan,  it  was  a  mere  fHCce  of 

deceit  to  inform  him  that  the  Ambassador  had  powers  to 
place  il  in  readiness  to  sail;  and  such  deceit  was  as  alieoto 
tbe  cbaracier  of  Lord  Stratford  as  the  assomption  01  a 
virtual  engagement  towards  the  Sultan  was  in  keeping  with 
his  imperious  will  and  hi .  p  issionate  conviction  of  the  duly 
of  England.  From  tliu  dale  of  Lord  Stratford's  visit  to  the 
Palace,  although  no  Treaty  or  agreement  was  in  existence, 
England  stood  b  'und  in  honour,  so  long  as  the  Turks  should 
pursue  the  pi>l  c/  laid  down  by  her  envoy,  to  fulfil  the  expec- 
tations which  tliis  envoy  had  held  out. 

Had  Lord  Stratford  been  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment, the  policy  and  intentions  of  Great  Britaia  would  no 
doubt  have  been  announced  with  surh  distinctness  that  the 
Ci.tr  could  have  fostered  no  misapprehension  as  to  the 
results  of  his  own  acta.  Palmerston,  as  Premier,  would 
probably  have  adopted  the  same  clear  course,  and  war  would 
either  have  been  avoided  by  this  nation  or  have  beei  made 
with  a  distinct  purpose  and  on  a  definite  issue.  But  (be 
Cabi[iet  of  Lord  Aberdeen  was  at  variance  with  itself. 
Aberdeen  was  ready  to  go  to  all  lengths  in  negotiation,  but 
he  was  not  sufficiently  master  of  his  colleagues  and  of  the 
representatives  of  England  abroad  to  present  acts  and 
declarations  which  in  themselves  brought  war  near;  above 
all,  he  failed  to  require  from  Turkey  that  abstention  from 
hostilities  on  which,  so  long  as  negotiations  l.isied.  England 
and  the  other  Powers  which  proposed  to  make  the  cause  of 
the  Forte  tbeir  own  ought  unquestionably  to  have  insisted. 
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Oa  the  announcement  by  the  Czar  that  his  army  was  about 
to  enter  the  Prmcipalities,  the  British  Govern- 
ment despatched  the  fleet  to  Besika  Bay  near    pJj?,^*hfl'S«t» 
the  entrance  to  the  Dardanelles,  and  authorised    moved  to 
Stratford  to  call  it  to  the  Bosphonis,  in  case    jufyj^lsssr* 
Constantinople     should     be     attacked.*      The 
French  fleet,  which  had  come  into  Greek  waters  on  Menschi- 
koffs    appearance    at    Constantinople,    took    up    the    same 
position.      Meanwhile    European     diplomacy     was     busily 
engaged  in  framing  schemes  of   compromise   between   the 
Porte  and  Russia.    The  representatives  of  the  four  Powers 
met  at  Vienna,  and  agreed  upon  a  note  which,  as  they  con- 
sidered, would  satisfy  any  legitimate  claims  of  Russia  on 
behalf  of  the  Greek  Church,  and  at  the  same  time  impose 
upon  the  Sultan  no  further  obligations  towards  Russia  than 
those  which  already  existed.f     This  note,  however,  was  ill 
drawn,  and  would  have  opened  the  door  to  new  claims  on 
the  part  of  Russia  to  a  general  Protectorate  not  sanctioned 
by  its  authors.      The   draft  was    sent    to    St. 
Petersburg,  and    was   accepted    by   the    Czar.     iJjJe^juiy*a8 
At  Constantinople  its  ambiguities  were  at  once 
recognised  ;  and  though  Lord  Stratford  in  his  official  capacity 
urged  its  acceptance  under  a  European  guarantee  against 
misconstruction,  the  Divan,  now  under  the  pressure  of  strong 
patriotic  forces,  refused  to  accept  the  note  unless  certain 
changes  were  made  in  its  expressions.     France,  England,  and 
Austria  united  in  recommending  to  the  Court  of  St.  Peters- 
burg the  adoption  of  these  amendments.    The  Czar,  however, 
declined  to  admit  them,  and  a  Russian   document,  which 
obtained  a  publicity  for  which  it  was  not  intended,  proved 
that  the  construction   of  the  note  which  the  amendments 
were  expressly  designed  to  exclude  was  precisely  that  which 
Russia  meant  to  place  upon  it.    The  British  Ministry  now 
refused  to  recommend  the  note  any  longer  to  the  Porte.J 
Austria,    while    it    approved    of   the  amendments,  did   not 
consider  that  their  rejection  by  the  Czar  justified  England  in 
abandoning  the  note  as  the  common  award  of  the  European 
Powers;    and  thus  the  concert  of  Europe  was  interrupted, 
England  and  France  combining  in   a  policy  which  Austria 
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and  Prussia  were  not  willing  to  follow.  In  proportion  as 
the  chances  of  joint  European  action  diminished,  the  ardour 
of  the  Turks  themselves,  and  of  those  who  were  to  be  their 

allies,  rose  higher.  Tumults,  organised  by  the 
b&%",^Sr'    ^^^^^  of  the  war-party,  broke  out  at  Constant!- 

nople ;  and  although  Stratford  scorned  the 
alarms  of  his  French  colleagues,  who  reported  that  a 
massacre  of  the  Europeans  in  the  capital  was  imminent, 
he  thought  it  necessary  to  call  up  two  vessels  of  war  in  order 
to  provide  for  the  security  of  the  English  residents  and  of 
the  Sultan  himself.  In  England  Palmerston  and  the  men 
of  action  in  the  Cabinet  dragged  Lord  Aberdeen  with  them. 

The  French  Government  pressed  for  vigorous 
FrcTChfl'^ts  measures,  and  in  conformity  with  its  desire 
jmss  the  D^r-  instructions  were  sent  from  London  to  Lord 
a*"*  "*    ^^      Stratford  to  call  the  fleet  to  the  Bosphonis,  and 

to  employ  it  in  defending  the  territory  of  the 
Sultan  against  aggression.  On  the  22nd  of  October  the 
British  and  French  fleets  passed  the  Dardanelles. 

The  Turk,  sure  of  the  protection  of  the  Western  Powers, 
had  for  some  weeks  resolved  upon  war ;  and  yet  the  possibili- 
ties of  a  diplomatic  settlement  were  not  yet  exhausted. 
Stratford  himself  had  forwarded  to  Vienna  the  draft  of  an 
independent  note  which  the  Sultan  was  prepared  to  accept. 

This  had  not  yet  been  seen  at  St.  Petersburg. 
2?Omai'pis"!S    Ot^^^  projects  of  conciliation  filled  the  desks  o 
rejected,  Oct.      all  the  leading  politicians  of  Europe.   Yet,  though 
*^  the  belief  generally  existed  that   some   scheme 

could  be  framed  by  which  the  Sultan,  without  sacrifice  of  hi 
dignity  and  interest,  might  induce  the  Czar  to  evacuate  th 
Principalities,  no  serious  attempt  was  made  to  prevent  th 
Turks  from  coming  into  collision  with  their  enemies  both  by^ 
land  and  sea.  The  commander  of  the  Russian  troops  in  th 
Principalities  having,  on  the  loth  of  October,  rejected  a 
ultimatum  requiring  him  to  withdraw  within  fifteen  days,^ 
this  answer  was  taken  as  the  signal  for  the  commencement  o3 
hostilities.  The  Czar  met  the  declaration  of  war  with  a 
statement  that  he  would  abstain  from  taking  the  offensive, 
and  would  continue  merely  to  hold  the  Principalities  as  a 
material  guarantee.  Omar  Pasha,  the  Ottoman  commander 
in  Bulgaria,  was  not  permitted  to  observe  the  same  passive 
attitude.     Crossing  the   Danube,  he  attacked   and  defeated 
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the  Russians  at  Oltenitza.     Thus  assailed,  the  Czar  con- 
sidered that  his  engagement  not  to  act  on  the 
offensive  was  at  an  end,  and  the  Russian  fleet,    ronde^troySi 
issuing  from  Sebastopol,  attacked  and  destroyed    *}  Si'ope, 
a  Turkish  squadron  in  the  harbour  of  Sinope  on 
the  southern  coast  of  the  Black  Sea  (November  30).    The 
action  was  a  piece  of  gross  folly  on  the  part  of  the  Russian 
authorities  if  they  still  cherished  the  hopes  of  pacification 
which  the  Czar  professed ;   but  others  also  were  at  fault. 
Lord  Stratford  and  the  British  Admiral,  if  they  could  not 
prevent  the  Turkish  ships  from  remaining  in  the  Euxine, 
where  they  were  useless  against  the  superior  force  of  Russia, 
might  at  least  in  exercise  of  the  powers  given  to  them  have 
sent  a  suflicicnt  escort  to  prevent  an  encounter.     But  the 
same  ill-fortune  and  incompleteness  that  had  marked  all  the 
diplomacy  of  the  previous  months  attended  the  counsels  of 
the  Admirals  at  the  Bosphorus ;  and  the  disaster  of  Sinope 
rendered  war  between  the  Western  Powers  and  Russia  almost 
inevitable.* 

The  Turks  themselves  had  certainly  not  understood  the 
declaration  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  as  assuring  their 
squadron  at  Sinope  against  attack ;  and  so 
far  was  the  Ottoman  Admiral  from  being  the  Effect  of  the 
victim  of  a  surprise  that  he  had  warned  his  Smope. 
Government  some  days  before  of  the  probability 
of  his  own  destruction.  But  to  the  English  people,  indignant 
with  Russia  since  its  destruction  of  Hungarian  liberty  and  its 
tyrannous  demand  for  the  surrender  of  the  Hungarian 
refugees,  all  that  now  passed  heaped  up  the  intolerable 
sum  of  autocratic  violence  and  deceit.  The  cannonade 
which  was  continued  against  the  Turkish  crews  at  Sinope 
long  after  they  had  become  defenceless  gave  to  the  battle 
the  aspect  of  a  massacre;  the  supposed  promise  of  the 
Czar  to  act  only  on  the  defensive  caused  it  to  be  denounced 
as  an  act  of  flagrant  treachery;  the  circumstance  that  the 
Turkish  fleet  was  lying  within  one  of  the  Sultan's  harbours, 
touching  as  it  were  the  territory  which  the  navy  of  England 
had  undertaken  to  protect,  imparted  to  the  attack  the 
character  of  a  direct  challenge  and  defiance  to  England. 
The  cry  rose  loud  for  war.  Napoleon,  eager  for  the  alliance 
with  England,  eager  in  conjunction  with  England  to  play 

*  Eastern  Pjipers,  ii.  '<<o3,  327,  299. 
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a  great  part  before  Europe,  even  at  the  cost  of  a  war 
from  which  France  had  nothing  to  gain,  proposed  that 
the  combined  fleets  should  pass  the  Bosphorus  and  require 
every  Russian  vessel  sailing  on  the  Black  Sea 
wquiSto***  to  re-enter  port.  His  proposal  was  adopted 
enter  port,  by  ^^6  British  Govemmeut.      Nicholas   learnt 

I>ecember.  /  ,         »^        .  #•  ^  « 

that  the  Russian  flag  was  swept  from  the 
Euxine.  It  was  in  vain  that  a  note  upon  which  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Powers  at  Vienna  had  once  more  agreed 
was  accepted  by  the  Porte  and  forwarded  to  St.  Petersburg 
(December  31).  The  pride  of  the  Czar  was  wounded  beyond 
endurance,  and  at  the  beginning  of  February  he  recalled  his 
ambassadors  from  London  and  Paris.  A  letter  written  to 
him  by  Napoleon  III.,  demanding  in  the  name  of  himself  and 
the  Queen  of  England  the  evacuation  of  the  Principalities, 
was  answered  by  a  reference  to  the  campaign  of  Moscow, 
Austria  now  informed  the  Western  Powers  that  if  they  would 
fix  a  delay  for  the  evacuation  of  the  Principalities,  the  expira- 
tion of  which  should  be  the  signal  for  hostilities,  it  would 
support  the  summons ;  and  without  waiting  to  learn  whether  -^  -r 
Austria  would  also  unite  with  them  in  hostilities  in  the  event  ^.^( 
of  the  summons    being    rejected,  the    British    and   Frenchcrifh 

Governments  despatched  their  ultimatum  toK=^»-  0 
France  dedare  St.  Petersburg.  Austria  and  Prussia  sought,  bu^"  -^t 
war,  March  27,    in  vain,  to  recoucile  the  Court  of  St.  Petersbur^^ — % 

to  the  only  measure  by  which  peace  could  no^ 


be  preserved.  The  ultimatum  remained  without  an  answ< 
and  on  the  27th  of  March  England  and  France  declared  war —  — • 
The  Czar  had  at  one  time  believed  that  in  his  Easterc — =^ 
schemes  he  was  sure  of  the  support  of  Austria ;  and  he  ha*  — ^^ 
strong  reasons  for  supposing  himself  entitled  to  its  aid.  Bir^ 
his  mode  of  thought  was  simpler  than  that  of  the  Coi 
of  Vienna.     Schwarzenberg,  when  it  was  remarked  that 

intervention  of  Russia  in  Hungary  would  bii 
Ailsma*^        the  House  of  Hapsburg  too  closely  to  its  pi 

tector,  had  made  the  memorable  answer,  "  \V 
will  astonish  the  world  by  our  ingratitude.*'     It  is  possibH 
that  an  instance  of  Austrian  gratitude  would  have  astonish< 
the  world  most  of  all ;  but  Schwarzenbcrg's  successors  w< 
not  the  men  to  sacrifice  a  sound  principle  to  romance.    T^ 
courses  of  Eastern  policy  have,  under  various  modification 
bad  tlicir  advocates  in  rival  schools  of  statesmen  at  Vienn*^ 
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The  one  is  that  of  expansion  southward  in  concert  with 
Russia;  the  other  is  that  of  resistance  to  the  extension  of 
Russian  power,  and  the  consequent  maintenance  of  the 
integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  During  Mettemich*s 
long  rule,  inspired  as  this  was  hy  a  faith  in  the  Treaties 
and  the  institutions  of  181 5,  and  hy  the  dread  of  every  living, 
disturbing  force,  the  second  of  these  systems  had  been 
consistently  followed.  In  1854  ^b®  determining  motive  of 
the  Court  of  Vienna  was  not  a  decided  political  conviction, 
but  the  certainty  that  if  it  united  with  Russia  it  would  be 
brought  into  war  with  the  Western  Powers.  Had  Russia  and 
Turkey  been  likely  to  remain  alone  in  the  arena,  an  arrange- 
ment for  territorial  compensation  would  possibly,  as  on 
some  other  occasions,  have  won  for  the  Czar  an  Austrian 
alliance.  Combination  against  Turkey  was,  however,  at 
the  present  time,  too  perilous  an  enterprise  for  the  Austrian 
monarchy;  and,  as  nothing  was  to  be  gained  through  the 
war,  it  remained  for  the  Viennese  diplomatists  to  see  that 
nothing  was  lost  and  as  little  as  possible  wasted.  The 
presence  of  Russian  troops  in  the  Principalities,  where  they 
controlled  the  Danube  in  its  course  between  the  Hungarian 
frontier  and  the  Black  Sea,  was,  in  default  of  some  definite 
understanding,  a  danger  to  Austria;  and  Count  Buol,  the 
Minister  at  Vienna,  had  therefore  every  reason  to  thank 
the  Western  Powers  for  insisting  on  the  evacuation  of  this 
district.  When  France  and  England  were  burning  to  take 
up  arms,  it  would  have  been  a  piece  of  superfluous  brutality 
towards  the  Czar  for  Austria  to  attach  to  its  own  demand  for 
the  evacuation  of  the  Principalities  the  threat  of  war.  But 
this  evacuation  Austria  was  determined  to  enforce.  It  refused, 
as  did  Prussia,  to  give  to  the  Czar  the  assurance  of  its 
neutrality ;  and,  inasmuch  a«^  the  free  navigation  of  the 
Danube  as  far  as  the  Black  Sea  had  now  become  recognised 
as  one  of  the  commercial  interests  of  Germany  at  large, 
Prussia  and  the  German  Federation  undertook  to  protect  the 
territory  of  Austria,  if,  in  taking  the  measures  necessary  to 
free  the  Principalities,  it  should  itself  be  attacked  by  Russia.* 

*  Treaty  of  April  90,  1854,  <^  Additional  Article,  Eastern  Papers,  ix.  6x.  The 
Treaty  between  Austria  and  Prussia  was  one  of  general  defensive  alliance,  covering 
mlso  the  case  of  Austria  incurring  attack  through  an  advance  into  the  Priocipaltties. 
In  the  event  of  Russia  annexing  the  Principalities  or  sending  iu  troops  beyond  tlia 
Pf^^'-p*  the  aUiauge  was  to  be  oUfviutve, 
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The  King  of  Prussia,  clouded  as  his  mind  was  by  political 
and  religious  phantasms,  had  nevertheless  at  times  a  larger 

range  of  view  than  his  neighbours;  and  his 
pruMia.        opinion  as  to  the  true  solution  of  the  difficulties 

between  Nicholas  and  the  Porte,  at  the  time  of 
Menschikofr*s  mission,  deserved  more  attention  than  it  re- 
ceived. Frederick  William  proposed  that  the  rights  of  the 
Christian  subjects  of  the  Sultan  should  be  placed  by  Treaty 
under  the  guarantee  of  all  the  Great  Powers.  This  project 
was  opposed  by  Lord  Stratford  and  the  Turkish  Ministers 
as  an  encroachment  on  the  Sultan's  sovereignty,  and  its 
rejection  led  the  King  to  write  with  some  asperity  to  his 
ambassador  in  London  that  he  should  seek  the  welfare  of 
Prussia  in  absolute  neutrality.*  At  a  later  period  the  King 
demanded  from  England,  as  the  condition  of  any  assistance 
from  himself,  a  guarantee  for  the  maintenance  of  the  frontiers 
of  Germany  and  Prussia.  He  regarded  Napoleon  III.  as  the 
representative  of  a  revolutionary  system,  and  believed  that 
under  him  French  armies  would  soon  endeavour  to  overthrow 
the  order  of  Europe  established  in  18 15.  That  England 
should  enter  into  a  close  alliance  with  this  man  excited  the 
King's  astonishment  and  disgust;  and  unless  the  Cabinet 
of  London  were  prepared  to  give  a  guarantee  against  any 
future  attack  on  Germany  by  the  French  Emperor,  who 
was  believed  to  be  ready  for  every  political  adventure,  it  was 
vain  for  England  to  seek  Prussia's  aid.  Lord  Aberdeen  could 
give  no  such  guarantee  ;  still  less  could  he  gratify  the  King's 
strangely  passionate  demand  for  the  restoration  of  his  authority 
in  the  Swiss  canton  of  Neuchdtel,  which  before  1848  had 
belonged  in  name  to  the  Hohenzollerns.  Many  influences 
were  brought  to  bear  upon  the  King  from  the  side  both  of 
England  and  of  Russia.  The  English  Court  and  Ministers, 
strenuously  supported  by  Bunsen,  the  Prussian  ambassador, 
strove  to  enlist  the  King  in  an  active  concert   of  Europe 

*  Briefwechsel  F.  Wilhelins  mit  Bunsen,  p.  310W  Martin's  Prince  Consort,  Hi.  39. 
On  November  20,  after  the  Turks  had  begtin  war,  the  King  of  Prussia  wrote 
thus  to  Runsen  (the  italics,  capitals,  and  exclamations  are  his  own) :  "  All  direct 
help  which  England  in  utukristian  Jolly  I !  t il I  gives  TO  ISLAM  AGAINST 
CHRISTIANS!  will  have  (besides  God's  avenging  judgment  (hear!  hear!)) 
no  other  efiect  than  to  bring  what  is  now  Turkish  territory  at  a  somewhat 
later  period  under  Russian  dominion  **  (Briefwechsel,  p.  317).  The  reader  may 
think  that  the  insanity  to  which  Frederick  William  succumbed  was  already 
mastering  him  ;  but  the  above  is  no  rare  specimen  of  his  epistolary  styla 
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against  Russia  by  dwelling  on  the  duties  of  Prussia  as  a 
Great  Power  and  the  dangers  arising  to  it  from  isolation. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  admiration  felt  by  Frederick  William 
for  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  and  the  old  habitual  friendship 
between  Prussia  and  Russia,  gave  strength  to  the  Czar's 
advocates  at  Berlin.  Schemes  for  a  reconstruction  of  Europe, 
which  were  devised  by  Napoleon,  and  supposed  to  receive 
some  countenance  from  Palmerston,  reached  the  King's  ear.* 
He  heard  that  Austria  was  to  be  offered  the  Danubian 
Provinces  upon  condition  of  giving  up  northern  Italy ;  that 
Piedmont  was  to  receive  Lombardy,  and  in  return  to  sur- 
render Savoy  to  France;  that,  if  Austria  should  decline  to 
unite  actively  with  the  Western  Powers,  revolutionary  move- 
ments were  to  be  stirred  up  in  Italy  and  in  Hungary.  Such 
reports  kindled  the  King's  rage.  **  Be  under  no  illusion,"  he 
wrote  to  his  ambassador ;  "  tell  the  British  Ministers  in  their 
private  ear  and  on  the  housetops  that  I  will  not  suffer  Austria 
to  be  attacked  by  the  revolution  without  drawing  the  sword 
in  its  defence.  If  England  and  France  let  loose  revolution 
as  their  ally,  be  it  where  it  may,  I  unite  with  Russia  for  life 
and  death."  Bunsen  advocated  the  participation  of  Prussia 
in  the  European  concert  with  more  earnestness  than  success. 
While  the  King  was  declaiming  against  the  lawlessness  which 
was  supposed  to  have  spread  from  the  Tuileries  to  Downing 
Street,  Bunsen,  on  his  own  authority,  sent  to  Berlin  a  project 
for  the  annexation  of  Russian  territory  by  Prussia  as  a  reward 
for  its  alhance  with  the  Western  Courts.  Tliis  document  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Russian  party  at  Berlin,  and  it  roused 
the  King's  own  indignation.  Bitter  reproaches  were  launched 
against  the  authors  of  so  felonious  a  scheme.  Bunsen  could 
no  longer  retain  his  office.  Other  advocates  of  the  Western 
alliance  were  dismissed  from  their  places,  and  the  policy 
of  neutrality  carried  the  day  at  Berlin. 

The  situation  of  the  European  Powers  in  April,  1854,  was 
thus  a  very  strange  one.  All  the  Four  Powers  were  aj^reed  in 
demanding  the  evacuation  of  the  Principalities  by  Russia, 
suid  in  the  resolution  to  enforce  this,  if  necessary,  by  arms. 
Protocols  witnessing  this  agreement  wore  signed  on  the  9th 

•  TTie  Treaty  of  aHUnce  between  France  anl  En-land,  to  which  PriMta 
wa»  avked  to  accede,  conuined,  however,  a  clau^  pl'-'iginK  the  contraitin^ 
partit>   "onder  no  circumsUnce  to  seek  to  obuin  from  the  war  any   advauuge 
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of  April  and  the  23rd  of  May,*  and  it  was  moreover  declared 
that  the  Four  Powers  recognised  the  necessity  of 
wJ««n  ^^  '^*  maintaining  the  independence  and  the  integrity 
Powers  to  the  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  But  France  and  Eng* 
ConcerT."  land ,  while  they  made  the  presence  of  the  Rassians 

in  the  Principalities  the  avowed  cause  of  war, 
had  in  reality  other  intentions  than  the  mere  expulsion  of  the 
intruder  and  the  restoration  of  the  state  of  things  previously 
existing.  It  was  their  desire  so  to  cripple  Russia  that  it 
should  not  again  be  in  a  condition  to  menace  the  Ottoman 
Empire.  This  intention  made  it  impossible  for  the  British 
Cabinet  to  name,  as  the  basis  of  a  European  league,  that 
single  definite  object  for  which,  and  for  which  alone,  ail  the 
Powers  were  in  May,  1854,  ready  to  unite  in  arms.  England, 
the  nation  and  the  Government  alike,  chose  rather  to  devote 
itself,  in  company  with  France,  to  the  task  of  indefinitely  weak- 
ening Russia  than,  in  company  with  all  Europe,  to  force  Russia 
to  one  humiliating  but  inevitable  act  of  submission.  Whether 
in  the  prosecution  of  their  ulterior  objects  the  Western  Courts 
might  or  might  not  receive  some  armed  assistance  from  Aus- 
tria and  Prussia  no  man  could  yet  predict  with  confidence. 
That  Austria  would  to  some  extent  make  common  cause  with  the 
Allies  seemed  not  unlikely ;  that  Prussia  would  do  so  there 
was  no  real  ground  to  believe  ;  on  the  contrary,  fair  warniog 
had  been  given  that  there  were  contingencies  in  which 
Prussia  might  ultimately  be  found  on  the  side  of  the  C^^^* 
Striving  to  the  utmost  to  discover  some  principle,  some 
object,  or  even  some  formula  which  might  expand  the 
purely  defensive  basis  accepted  by  Austria  and  Prussia  into* 
common  policy  of  reconstructive  action,  the  Western  Powe^ 
could  obtain  nothing  more  definite  from  the  Conference  ^ 
Vienna  than  the  following  shadowy  engagement :— "  '^ 
Four  Governments  engage  to  endeavour  in  common 
discover  the  guarantees  most  likely  to  attach  the  exist^^  . 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire  to  the  general  equihbrium 
Europe.  They  are  ready  to  deliberate  as  to  the  emp 
ment  of  means  calculated  to  accomplish  the  object  of  t- 
agreement."  This  readiness  to  deliberate,  so  cautioi 
professed,  was  a  quality  in  which  during  the  two  succec 
years  the  Courts  of  Vienna  and  Berlin  were  not  fd 
wanting;    but  the  war  in  which  England  and  France 

*  Eastern  Papers,  viii.  i. 
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now  engaged  was  one  which  they  had  undertaken  at  their 
own  risk,  and  they  discovered  little  anxiety  on  any  side 
to  share  their  lahour. 

During  the  winter  of  1853  and  the  first  weeks  of  the 
following  year  hostilities  of  an  indecisive  character  continued 
between  the  Turks  and  the  Russians  on  the  Danube.    At  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  Nicholas  had  consulted  the 
veteran  Paskiewitsch  as  to  the  best  road  by  which     ^'f?*  of  Silis- 

**■**»  May. 

to  march  on  Constantinople.  Paskiewitsch,  as  a 
strategist,  knew  the  danger  to  which  a  Russian  force  crossing 
the  Danube  would  be  exposed  from  the  presence  of  Austrian 
armies  on  its  flank ;  as  commander  in  the  invasion  of 
Hungary  in  1849  he  had  encountered,  as  he  believed,  ill  faith 
and  base  deaUng  on  the  pari  of  his  ally,  and  had  repaid  it 
with  insult  and  scorn ;  he  had  learnt  better  than  any  other 
man  the  military  and  the  moral  weakness  of  the  Austrian 
Empire  in  its  eastern  part.  His  answer  to  the  Czar's 
inquiries  was,  "  The  road  to  Constantinople  lies  through 
Vienna."  But  whatever  bitterness  the  Czar  might  have  felt 
at  the  ingratitude  of  Francis  Joseph,  he  was  not  ready  for  a 
war  with  Austria,  in  which  he  could  hardly  have  avoided  the 
assistance  of  revolutionary  allies;  moreover,  if  the  road  to 
Constantinople  lay  through  Vienna,  it  might  be  urged  that 
the  road  to  Vienna  lay  through  Berlin.  The  simpler  plan 
was  adopted  of  a  march  on  the  Balkans  by  way  of  Shumla,  to 
which  the  capture  of  Silistria  was  to  be  the  prelude.  At  the 
end  of  March  the  Russian  vanguard  passed  the  Danube  at  the 
lowest  point  where  a  crossing  could  be  made,  and  advanced 
into  the  Dobrudscha.  In  May  the  siege  of  Silistria  was 
undertaken  by  Paskiewitsch  himself.  But  the  enterprise  began 
too  late,  and  the  strength  employed  both  in  the  siege  and  in 
the  field -operations  farther  east  was  insufficient.  The  Turkish 
garrison,  schooled  by  a  German  engineer  and  animated  by 
two  young  English  officers,  maintained  a  stubborn  and 
effective  resistance.  French  and  English  troops  had  already 
landed  at  Gallipoli  for  the  defence  of  Constantinople,  and 
finding  no  enemy  within  range  had  taken  ship  for  Varna 
on  the  north  of  the  Balkans.  Austria,  on  the  3rd 
of  June,   delivered   its   summons  reciuiring   the     ThePri.cipa'j- 

.,        _..,..  .,  ,  iie<i  cv..cua.cu, 

evacuation  of  the  Pnncipa lilies.      Almost  at  the     June, 

same  time  Paskiewitsch  received  a  woniid  that 

disabled  him,  and  was  forced  to  surrender  his  command 
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into  other  hands.  During  the  succecdLig  foitaight  Ihe 
besiegers  of  Silistria  were  repeatedly  driven  back,  and  on 
the  aand  they  were  compelled  to  raise  the  siege.  The 
Russians,  now  hard  pressed  by  an  enemy  whom  they  had 
despised,  withdrew  to  the  north  of  the  Danube.  The  retreating 
movement  was  continued  during  the  succeeding  weeks.  onlU 
the  evacuation  of  the  Principalities  was  complete,  and  tUe 
last  Russian  soldier  had  recrosaed  the  Pruth.  As  the  invader 
retired,  Austria  sent  its  troops  into  these  provinces,  plcdRiof 
itself  by  a  convention  witli  the  Porte  to  protect  them  until  peice 
sliould  be  concluded,  and  then  to  restore  them  to  the  SulUn- 
With  the  liberation  of  the  Principalities  the  avontd 
ground  of  war  passed  away  ;  but  the  Western  Powers  had  no 

intention  of  making  peace  without  further  wn- 
Purthciobiixii  cessions  on  the  part  of  Russia.  As  soon  u  tiK 
fomm.  siege   of  Silistria  was  raised    instructions  vtre 

sent  to  the  commanders  of  the  allied  armies  al 
Varna,  pressing,  if  not  absolutely  commanding.  Ihcm  to  attait 
Sebastopol,  the  headquarters  of  Russian  maritime  power  in 
the  Euxine.  The  capture  of  Sebastopol  had  been  indicated 
some  months  before  by  Napoleon  III.  as  the  most  cffeiUie 
blow  that  could  be  dealt  to  Russia.  It  was  from  Sebastopol 
that  the  fleet  had  issued  which  destroyed  the  Turlisat  Sinop: 
until  this  arsenal  had  fallen,  the  growing  naval  titi^ht  vhicli 
pressed  even  more  directly  upon  Constanlinople  than  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Czar's  armies  by  land  could  not  be 
permanently  laid  low.  The  objects  sought  by  England  and 
France  were  now  gradually  brought  into  sufficient  clearue^ 
to  be  comcnunicated  to  the  other  Powers,  IhouKh  the  more 
precise  inlerpietalion  of  the  conditions  laid  down  remained 
open  for  future  discussion.  It  was  announced  that  ihe 
Protectorate  of  Russia  over  the  Danubian  Principalities  and 
Servia  must  be  abohslied  ;  that  Che  navigation  of  the  Danube 
at  its  mouths  must  be  freed  from  all  obstacles ;  that  the 
Treaty  of  July,  1841,  relating  to  the  Black  Sea  and  the 
Dardanelles,  must  be  revised  in  the  interest  of  the  balance  &f 
power  in  Europe ;  and  that  the  claim  to  any  olTicial  Protec- 
torate over  Christian  subjects  of  the  Porte,  of  whatever  ntt. 
must  be  abandoned  by  the  Czar.  Though  these  eondiiions- 
knownas  (he  Four  Points,  were  not  approved  by  Prussia.  the> 
uere  accepted  by  Austria  in  Augusl,  1B54,  and  were  laid 
before  Russia  as  the  basis  of  any  uc|;otia(iou  for  peace.    Tbe 
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Czar  declared  in  answer  that  Russia  would  only  negotiate  on 
such  a  basis  when  at  the  last  extremity.  The  Allied  Govern- 
ments, measuring  their  enemy's  weakness  by  his  failure  before 
Silistria,  were  determined  to  accept  nothing  less;  and  the 
attack  upon  Sebastopol,  ordered  before  the  evacuation  of 
the  Principalities,  was  consequently  allowed  to  take  its 
course.* 

The  Roadstead^  or  Great  Harbour,  of  Sebastopol  runs  due 
eastwards  inland  from  a  point  not  far  from  the  south-western 
extremity  of  the  Crimea.  One  mile  from  the 
open  sea  its  waters  divide,  the  larger  arm  still  Sebastopol. 
running  eastwards  till  it  meets  the  River  Tcher- 
naya,  the  smaller  arm,  known  as  the  Man-of-War  Harbour, 
bending  sharply  to  the  south.  On  both  sides  of  this  smaller 
harbour  Sebastopol  is  built.  To  the  seaward,  that  is  from 
the  smaller  harbour  westwards,  Sebastopol  and  its  approaches 
were  thoroughly  fortified.  On  its  landward,  southern,  side 
the  town  had  been  open  till  1853,  and  it  was  still  but  im- 
perfectly protected,  most  weakly  on  the  south-eastern  side. 
On  the  north  of  the  Great  Harbour  Fort  Constantine  at  the 
head  of  a  Une  of  strong  defences  guarded  the  entrance  from 
the  sea ;  while  on  the  high  ground  immediately  opposite 
Sebastopol  and  commanding  the  town  there  stood  the  Star 
Fort  with  other  military  constructions.  The  general  features 
of  Sebastopol  were  known  to  the  Allied  commanders;  they 
had,  however,  no  precise  information  as  to  the  force  by  which 
it  was  held,  nor  as  to  the  armament  of  its  fortifications.  It 
was  determined  that  the  landing  should  be  made  in  the  Bay 
of  Eupatoria,  thirty  miles  north  of  the  fortress.  Here,  on  the 
14th  of  September,  the  Allied  forces,  numbering 
about  thirty  thousand  French,  twenty-seven  The  aiHm land 
thousand  English,  and  seven  thousand  Turks,  Sept.*  14!^*"**** 
effected  their  disembarkation  without  meeting 
any  resistance.  The  Russians,  commanded  by  Prince  Men- 
schikoff,  lately  envoy  at  Constantinople,  had  taken  post  ten 
miles  further  south  on  high  ground  behind  the  River  Alma. 


*  Eastern  Papers,  xt.  3.  Ashley's  Palmerston,  ii.  60.  For  the  navigation  of  the 
reootht  of  the  Danube,  see  Diplomatic  Study,  ii.  39.  Russia,  which  had  been  in 
poitsession  of  the  mouths  of  the  Danube  since  the  Treaty  of  Adrianople,  and  had 
andertaken  to  keep  the  mouths  clear,  had  allowed  the  pa»age  to  become  blocked 
and  had  otherwise  prevented  traffic  descending,  in  order  to  keep  the  Black  Sea 
triuie  in  its  own  hands. 
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On  the  20th  of  September  they  were  attacked  in  front  by  the 

EngUsh,  while  the  French  attempted  a  tuniing 
AlmaTsei^ao.     Diovement  from  the  sea.     The  battle  was  a  scene 

of  confusion,  and  for  a  moment  the  assault  of  the 
English  seemed  to  be  rolled  back.     But  it  was  renewed  uith 
ever  increasing  vigour,  and  before  the  French  had  made  any 
impression  on  the   Russian  left  Lord  Raglan*s  troops  had 
driven  the  enemy  from  their  positions.     Struck  on  the  flank 
when  their  front  was  already  broken,  outnumbered  and  badly 
led,  the  Russians  gave  up  all  for  lost.    The  form  of  an  orderly 
retreat  was  maintained  only  long  enough  to  disguise  from  th< 
conquer(:)rs  the  completeness  of  their  victory.     When  nighl 
iell  the  Russian  army  abandoned  itself  to  total  disorder,  an< 
had  the  pursuit  been  made  at  once  it  could  scarcely  hav< 
escaped  destruction.     But  St.  Amaud,  who  was  in  the  las~^ 
stage  of  mortal  illness,   refused,  in  spite  of  the  appeal 
Lord  Raglan,  to  press  on  his  wearied  troops.     MenschikoP 

abandoning  the  hope  of  checking  the  advance  of  the  Allies  i n 

a  second  battle,  and  anxious  only  to  prevent  the  capture  <         »f 
Sebastopol  by  an  enemy  supposed  to  be  following  at  his  heel       ^, 

retired  into  the  fortress,  and  there  sank  seven  of  his  war-shic >s 

as  a  barrier  across  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Harbour,  mooriL  ^ag 
the  rest  within.     The  crews  were  brought  on  shore  to  serve     tin 
the  defence  by  land ;  the  guns  were  dragged  from  the  ships     "•© 
the  bastions  and  redoubts.     Then,  when  it  appeared  that  t^^tie 
Allies    lingered,   the    Russian   commander  altered  his  pla»-  n. 
Leaving  KornilolT,  the  Vice- Admiral,  and  Todleben,  an  officz=r  -er 
of  engineers,  to  man  the  existing  works  and  to  throw  up  n^^^w 
ones  where  the  town  was  undefended,  Menschikoff  determimu  *tl 
to  lead  ofT  tlie  bulk  of  his  army  into  the  interior  of  the  Crim  ^E3a, 
in  order  to  keep  open  his  communications  with  Russia,         to 
await    in    freedom    the    arrival    of    reinforcements,   and»        ^^ 
Sebastopol  should  not  at  once  fall,  to  attack   the  Allies         ^^ 
his  own  time  and  opportunity.     (September  24th.) 

Tlie  English  had  lost  in  the  battle  of  the  Alma  about  tz^  '^'^ 
thousand  men,  the  French  probably  less  than  half  that  ni^^  ^' 
her.     On  the  morning  after  the  engagement  Lord  Raglan  ^  ^^' 

posed  that  the  two  armies  should  march  strai^J^'"^ 
Flank  march  to  against  the  fortifications  lying  on  the  no*  ^^ 
topoi.  of  the  Great  Harbour,  and  carry  these  by  sto^^^' 

so  winning  a  position  where  their  guns  wo  *^'" 
command  Sebastopol  itself.      The  French,  supported  by  EP  ^' 
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goyne,  the  chief  of  the  English  engineers,  shrank  from  the  risk 
of  a  front  attack  on  works  supposed  to  be  more  formidable 
than  they  really  were,  and  induced  Lord  Raglan  to  consent  to 
a  long  circuitous  march  which  would  bring  the  armies  right 
round  Sebastopol  to  its  more  open  southern  side,  from  which,  it 
was  thought,  an  assault  might  be  successfully  made.  This  flank- 
march,  which  was  one  of  extreme  risk,  was  carried  out  safely, 
MenschikoflF  himself  having  left  Sebastopol,  and  having  passed 
along  the  same  road  in  his  retreat  into  the  interior  a  little 
before  the  appearance  of  the  Allies.  Pushing  southward,  the 
English  reached  the  sea  at  Balaclava,  and  took  possession  of 
the  harbour  there,  accepting  the  exposed  eastward  line  between 
the  fortress  and  the  Russia  is  outside ;  the  French,  now 
commanded  by  Canrobert,  continued  their  march  westwards 
round  the  back  of  Sebastopol,  and  touched  the  sea  at  Kasatch 
Bay.  The  two  armies  were  thus  masters  of  the  broken 
plateau  which,  rising  westwards  from  the  plain  of  Balaclava 
and  the  valley  of  the  Tchemaya,  overlooks  Sebastopol  on  its 
southern  side.  That  the  garrison,  which  uow  consisted 
chiefly  of  sailors,  could  at  this  moment  have  resisted  the 
onslaught  of  the  fifty  thousand  troops  who  had  won  the  battle 
of  the  Alma,  the  Russians  themselves  did  not  believe  ;*  but 
once  more  the  French  staff,  with  Burgoyne,  urged  caution, 
and  it  was  determined  to  wait  for  the  siege-guns,  which  were 
still  at  sea.  The  decision  was  a  fatal  one.  Wliile  the  Allies 
chose  positions  for  their  heavy  artillery  and  slowly  landed  and 
placed  their  guns,  Korniloff  and  Todleben  made  the  fortifica- 
tions on  the  southern  side  of  Sebastopol  an  effective  barrier 
before  an  enemy.  The  sacrifice  of  the  Russian  fleet  had  not 
been  in  vain.  The  sailors  were  learning  all  the  duties  of  a 
garrison  :  the  cannon  from  the  ships  proved  ar  nore  valuable 
on  land.  Three  weeks  of  priceless  time  were  given  to  leaders 
who  knew  how  to  turn  every  moment  to  account.  When,  on 
the  17th  of  October,  the  bombardment  which  was  to  precede 
the  assault  on  Sebastopol  began,  the  French  artillery, 
operating  on  the  south-west,  was  overpowered 
by  that  of  the  defenders.  The  fleets  in  vain  ineflcctual 
thundered  against  the  solid  sea-front  of  the  Sept.  iJ-Tsf"'* 
fortress.  At  the  end  of  eight  days'  cannonade, 
during  which  the  besiegers'  batteries  poured  such  a  storm  of 

•  See,  however,  Burgoyne's  letter  to  the  Titftrs,  August  4,  1868,  in  Kujglake, 
iv.  465.    Roussc4,  Guetrc  de  Crimde,  i.  aSo, 
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shot  and  shell  upon  Sebastopol  as  no  fortress  had  yet  with- 
stood, the  defences  were  still  unbroken. 

Menschikoff  in  the  meantime  had  received  the  reinforce- 
ments which  he  expected,  and  was  now  ready  to  fall  upon  thes 
besiegers  from  the  east.     His  point  of  attack  was  the  Englisl 
port  of  Balaclava  and  the  fortified  road  lyin^ 
^"^*  ?L?''''    somewhat  east  of  this,  which  formed  the  outei 

daTa,  Oct.  '^5.  ' 

line  held  by  the  English  and  their  Turkish  sup —  ^• 
ports.  The  plain  of  Balaclava  is  divided  by  a  low  ridge  intc—^zz^o 
a  northern  and  a  southern  valley.  Along  this  ridge  runs  th^^^  .e 
causeway,  which  had  been  protected  by  redoubts  committer  ■  d 
to  a  weak  Turkish  guard.  On  the  morning  of  the  25th  th^  .^e 
Russians  appeared  in  the  northern  valley.  They  occupiers  d 
the  heights  rising  from  it  on  the  north  and  east,  attacked  th-  ^^ae 
causeway,  captured  three  of  the  redoubts,  and  drove  off  th— ^^ae 
Turks,  left   to  meet  their  onset  alone.     Lord    Raglan,  wh-.M^o 

watched  these  operations   from   the    edge    of  the    westei n 

plateau,  ordered  up  infantry  from  a  distance,  but  the  on^^Hy 
English  troops  on  the  spot  were  a  light  and  a  heavy  brigac — zUe 

of  cavalry,  each   numbering  about   six   hundred   men.     Tt le 

Heavy  Brigade,  under  General  Scarlett,  was  directed  to  rao^ 
towards  Balaclava  itself,  which  was  now  threatened.     Whi 


they  were  on  the  march,  a  dense  column  of  Russian  cavalrr 
about  three  thousand  strong,  appeared  above  the  crest  of  t! 
low  ridge,  ready,  as  it  seemed,  to  overwhelm  the  weak  troo- 
before  them.  But  in  their  descent  from  the  ridge  tl 
Russians  halted,  and  Scarlett  with  admirable  courage  2rM 
judgment  formed  his  men  for  attack,  and  charged  full  ir^ 
the  enemy  with  the  handful  who  were  nearest  to  him.  Tlm> 
cut  their  way  into  the  very  heart  of  the  column  ;  and  befc 
the  Russians  could  crush  them  with  mere  weight  the  otl 
regiments  of  the  same  brigade  hurled  themselves  on  the  rij 
and  on  the  left  against  the  huge  inert  mass.  The  Russia 
broke  and  retreated  in  disorder  before  a  quarter  of  tlw 
number,  leaving  to  Scarlett  and  his  men  the  glory  of 
action  which  ranks  with  the  Prussian  attack  at  Mars-la- 
in 1870  as  the  most  brilliant  cavalry-operation  in  mod^^^"^ 
warfare.  The  squadrons  of  the  Light  Brigade,  during  tz^  "^ 
peril  and  the  victory  of  their  comrades,  stood  motionle^*  ^ 
paralysed  by  the  same  defect  of  temper  or  intelligence  ^ 
command  which  was  soon  to  devote  them  to  a  fruitl^^^^ 
but  ever-nicuiorable  act  of  self-sacrifice.     Russian  infanC^^ 
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were  carrying  off  the  cannon  from  the  conquered  redoubts  on 
the  causeway,  when  an  aide-de-camp  from  the  general-in- 
chief  brought  to  the  Earl  of  Lucan,  commander  of  the 
cavalry,  an  order  to  advance  rapidly  to  the  front,  and  save 
these  guns.  Lucan,  who  from  his  position  could  see  neither 
the  enemy  nor  the  guns,  believed  himself  ordered  to  attack 
the  Russian  artillery  at  the  extremity  of  the  northern  valley, 
and  he  directed  the  Light  Brigade  to  charge  in  this  direction. 
It  was  in  vain  that  the  leader  of  the  Light  Brigade,  Lord 
Cardigan,  warned  his  chief,  in  words  which  were  indeed  but 
too  weak,  that  there  was  a  battery  in  front,  a  battery  on  each 
flank,  and  that  the  ground  was  covered  with  Russian  riflemen. 
The  order  was  repeated  as  that  of  the  head  of  the  army,  and 
it  was  obeyed.    Thus 

"  Into  the  valley  of  Death 
Rode  the  Six  Hundred." 

How  they  died  there,  the  remnant  not  turning  till  they  had 
hewn  their  way  past  the  guns  and  routed  the  enemy*s  cavalry 
behind  them,  the  English  people  will  never  forget.* 

The  day  of  Balaclava  brought  to  each  side  something 
of  victory  and  something  of  failure.  The  Russians  remained 
masters  of  the  road  that  they  had  captured,  and  carried  off 
seven  English  guns;  the  English,  where  they  had  met  the 
enemy,  proved  that  they  could  defeat  overwhelming  numbers. 
Not  many  days  passed  before  our  infantry  were 
put  to  the  test  which  the  cavalry  had  so  victor-  Ba"l«  of 
iously  undergone.  The  siege- approaches  of  the  Nov.  5. 
French  had  been  rapidly  advanced,  and  it  was 
determined  that  on  the  5th  of  November  the  long  deferred 
assault  on  Sebastopol  should  be  made.  On  that  very  morn- 
ing, under  cover  of  a  thick  mist,  the  English  rij^ht  was 
assailed  by  massive  columns  of  the  enemy.  Menschikoff's 
army  had  now  risen  to  a  hundred  thousand  men ;  he  had 
thrown  troops  into  Sebastopol,  and  had  planned  the  capture 
of  the  English  positions  by  a  combined  attack  from  Sebastopol 
itself,  and-  by  troops  advancing  from  the  lower  valley  of  the 
Tchemaya  across  the  bridge  of  Inkermann.  The  battle  of  the 
5th  of  November,  on  the  part  of  the  English,  was  a  soldier's 
battle,  without  generalship,  without  order,  without  design. 
The  men,  standing  to  their  ground  whatever  their  own  number 
and  whatever  that  of  the  foe,  fought,  after  their  ammunition 

*  Statements  of  Raglan,  Lucan,  Cardigan  ;  Kinglake,  v.  zo8,  402, 
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was  exhausted,  with  bayonets,  with  the  butt  ends  of  their 
muskets,  with  their  fists  and  with  stones.  For  hours  the 
ever-surging  Russian  mass  rolled  in  upon  them ;  but  they 
maintained  the  unequal  struggle  until  the  arrival  of  French 
regiments  saved  them  from  their  deadly  peril  and  the  enemy 
were  driven  in  confusion  from  the  field.  The  Russian 
columns,  marching  right  up  to  the  guns,  had  been  torn  in 
pieces  by  artillery-fire.  Their  loss  in  killed  and  wounded 
was  enormous,  their  defeat  one  which  no  ingenuity  could 
disguise.  Yet  the  battle  of  Inkermann  had  made  the  capture 
of  Sebastopol,  as  it  had  been  planned  by  the  Allies,  im- 
possible. Their  own  loss  was  too  great,  the  force  which  the 
enemy  had  displayed  was  too  vast,  to  leave  any  hope  that 
the  fortress  could  be  mastered  by  a  sudden  assault.  The 
terrible  truth  soon  became  plain  that  the  enterprise  on  which 
the  armies  had  been  sent  had  in  fact  failed,  and  that  anothei 
enterprise  of  a  quite  different  character,  a  winter  siege  in  th< 
presence  of  a  superior  enemy,  a  campaign  for  which  m 
preparations  had  been  made,  and  for  which  all  that  was  most 
necessary  was  wanting,  formed  the  only  alternative  to 
evacuation  of  the  Crimea. 

On  the  14th  of  November  the  Euxine  winter  began  with 

storm  which  swept  away  the  tents  on  the  exposed  plateau. 

and  wrecked  twenty-one  vessels  bearing  stores  of  ammunitioi^  -^n 

and  clothing.     From  this  time   rain   and    snow  turned   th^  j^ne 

tract  between  the  camp   and    Balaclava  into  ^         ^ 

Storm  of        morass.    The  loss  of  the  paved  road  which  ha»-  ^^^ 

Nov.  14.  ^  ^_ 

been  captured  by  the  Russians  three  week^  ^'^ 
before  now  told  with  fatal  effect  on  the  British  army.  Th-^cr~:^e 
only  communication  with  the  port  of  Balaclava  was  by 
hillside  track,  which  soon  became  impassable  by  carts, 
was  necessary  to  bring  up  supplies  on  the  backs  of  horses 
but  the  horses  perished  from  famine  and  from  excessiv- 
labour.    The  men  were  too  few,  too  weak,  too  destitute  of  tl 

helpful  ways  of    English    sailors,  to  assist 
^Crimwi****^     providing  for  themselves.    Thus  penned  up  o 

the  bleak  promontory,  cholera-stricken,  mock< 
rather  than  sustained  during  their  benumbing  toil  with  ratioi^r 
of   uncooked    meat    and    green    coffee-berries,    the    Britis 
soldiery   wasted  away.     Their  effective  force  sank  at  mi( 
winter  to  eleven  thousand  men.     In  the  hospitals,  which  eve: 
at  Scutari  were  more  deadly  to  those  who  passed  within  thei^ 
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than  the  fiercest  fire  of  the  enemy,  nine  thousand  men 
perished  before  the  end  of  February.  The  time  indeed  came 
when  the  very  Spirit  of  Mercy  seemed  to  enter  these  abodes 
of  woe,  and  in  the  presence  of  Florence  Nightingale  nature  at 
last  regained  its  healing  power,  pestilence  no  longer  hung  in 
the  atmosphere  which  the  sufferers  breathed,  and  death 
itself  grew  mild.  But  before  this  new  influence  had  van- 
quished routine  the  grave  had  closed  over  whole  regiments  of 
men  whom  it  had  no  right  to  claim.  The  sufferings  of  other 
armies  have  been  on  a  greater  scale,  but  seldom  has  any 
botly  of  troops  furnished  a  heavier  tale  of  loss  and  death  in 
proportion  to  its  numbers  than  the  British  army  during  the 
winter  of  the  Crimean  War.  The  unsparing  exposure  in  the 
Press  of  the  mismanagement  under  which  our  soldiers  were 
perishing  excited  an  outburst  of  indignation  which  overthrew 
Lord  AlKjrdeen's  Ministry  and  placed  Palmerston  in  power. 
It  also  gave  to  Europe  at  large  an  impression  that  Great 
Britain  no  longer  knew  how  to  conduct  a  war,  and  unduly 
raised  the  reputation  of  the  French  military  administration, 
whose  shortcomings,  great  as  they  were,  no  French  journalist 
dared  to  describe.  In  spite  of  Alma  and  Inkermann,  the 
military  prestige  of  England  was  injured,  not  raised,  by  the 
Crimean  campaign ;  nor  was  it  until  the  suppression  of  the 
Indian  Mutiny  that  the  true  capacity  of  the  nation  in  war 
was  again  vindicated  before  the  world. 

**  I  have  two  generals  who  will  not  fail  me,"  the  Czar  is 
reported  to  have  said  when  he  heard  of  Menschikoff's  last 
defeat,     "  Generals     January    and     February." 
General    February    fulfilled    his    task,    but    he     nTc^oIm, 
smote  the  Czar  too.     In  the  first  days  of  March     March  a, 
a  new  monarch  inherited  the  Russian  crown.* 
Alexander  II.  ascended  the  throne,  announcing  that  he  would 

•  On  the  death  of  Ni'-h.>la<«,  the  K-n^  of  Pruvsia  ad'Jres>e(J  the  following  lecture 
to  the  unfortunate  Bun.sen  :--"  Vo:i  little  thought  that,  at  the  very  moment  when 
you  were  wriiin;;  to  m<*,  one  of  the  noblest  of  men,  one  of  t.e  giundesit  forms  ia 
history,  one  of  the  truest  he.tris,  an>l  at  the  yame  time  one  of  the  greatest  rulers  of 
this  narrow  world,  was  called  irom  faith  to  six;ht.  I  thank  God  on  my  knees  that  He 
deemed  me  worthy  to  be.  in  the  l-e^t  sense  of  the  word,  his  [Nicholas*)  friend,  and  to 
remain  true  to  him.  You,  dear  Hun»en,  thou;^ht  differently  of  him,  and  you  >ftill 
now  painfully  confess  this  before  your  conscience,  most  painfully  of  all  the  truth 
(which  all  your  letters  in  these  late  bad  times  h;ive  unfortunately  shown  me  but 
to*:)  plainly),  that  you  hitfti  hint,  Vou  hited  him,  not  as  a  man,  but  as  ths  repre- 
sentative of  a  principle,  that  cf  v.olenoe.  If  e\er,  rcdt:cmed  like  hi  n  through 
simpie  faith  in  Christ's  b'-oo;!,  y'ju  see  him  in  etc.ual  (xuce,  then  rem.nibcr  what  I 
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adhere  to  the  pohcy  of  Peter  the  Great,  of  Catherine,  and  of 
Nicholas.  But  the  proud  tone  was  meant  rather  for  the  ear 
of  Russia  than  of  Europe,  since  Nicholas  had  already 
expressed  his  willingness  to  treat  for  peace  on  the  basis 
laid  down  by  the  Western  Powers  in  August,  1854.  This 
change  was  not  produced  wholly  by  the  battles  of  Alma  and 
Inkermann.  Prussia,  finding  itself  isolated  in  Germany,  had 
after  some  months  of  hesitation  given  a  diplomatic  sanction 
to  the  Four  Points  approved  by  Austria  as  indispensable 
conditions  of  peace.  Russia  thus  stood  forsaken,  as  it  seemed, 
by  its  only  friend,  and  Nicholas  could  no  longer  hope  to 
escape  with  the  mere  abandonment  of  those  claims  which 
had  been  the  occasion  of  the  war.  He  consented  to  treat 
with  his  enemies  on  their  own  terms.  Austria  now  approached 
still  more  closely  to  the  Western  Powers,  and  bound  itself  by 
treaty,  in  the  event  of  peace  not  being  concluded  by  the  end 
of  the  year  on  the  stated  basis,  to  deliberate  with  France 
and  England  upon  effectual  means  for  obtaining  the  object 
of  the  Alliance.*  Preparations  were  made  for  a  Conference 
at  Vienna,  from  which  Prussia,  still  declining 
Conference  of      to  pledge  itself  to  warlike  action  in  case  of  the 

Vienna,  March      .   ..  ^   ,.  ^.    ..  %     ■%     t       .^x 

—May,  1855.  failure  of  the  negotiations,  was  excluded.  The 
sittings  of  the  Conference  began  a  few  days 
after  the  accession  of  Alexander  II.  Russia  was  represented 
by  its  ambassador,  Prince  Alexander  GortschakofT,  who,  as 
Minister  of  later  years,  was  to  play  so  conspicuous  a  part  in 
undoing  the  work  of  the  Crimean  epoch.  On  the  first  two 
Articles  forming  the  subject  of  negotiation,  namely  the 
abolition  of  the  Russian  Protectorate  over  Servia  and  the 
Principalities,  and  the  removal  of  all  impediments  to  the 
free  navigation  of  the  Danube,  agpreement  was  reached.  On 
the  third  Article,  the  revision  of  the  Treaty  of  July,  1841, 
relating  to  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Dardanelles,  the  Russian 
envoy  and  the  representatives  of  the  Western  Powers  found 
themselves  completely  at  variance.  GortschakofT  had  ad- 
mitted that  the  Treaty  of  1841  must  be  so  revised  as  to  put 


now  write  to  you :  '  Yon  will  beg  his  ^rtton.*  Even  here,  my  dear  friend,  may 
the  bless  ng  of  repentance  be  Kranied  to  you." — Briefwechsel,  p.  325.  Frederick 
William  seems  to  have  forgjiten  to  send  the  same  pious  wishes  to  the  Poln  in 
Siberia 

t  Parluinientary  Papers,  1854-5,  vol.  55,  p.  i,  Dec  a,  1854.   Ashley's  Palmerstoo, 
il  84. 
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an  end  to  the  preponderance  of  Russia  in  the  Black  Sea ;  * 
but  while  the  Western  Governments  insisted  upon  the 
exclusion  of  Russian  war-vessels  from  these  waters,  Gortscha- 
koff  would  consent  only  to  the  abolition  of  Russia's  pre- 
ponderance by  the  free  admission  of  the  war- vessels  of  all 
nations,  or  by  some  similar  method  of  counterpoise.  The 
negotiations  accordingly  came  to  an  end,  but  not  before 
Austria,  disputing  the  contention  of  the  Allies  that  the  object 
of  the  third  Article  could  be  attained  only  by  the  specific 
means  proposed  by  them,  had  brought  forward 
a  third  scheme  based  partly  upon  the  limitation  Austria, 
of  the  Russian  navy  in  the  Euxine,  partly  upon 
the  admission  of  war-ships  of  other  nations.  This  scheme 
was  rejected  by  the  Western  Powers,  whereupon  Austria 
declared  that  its  obligations  under  the  Treaty  of  December 
2nd,  1854,  had  now  been  fulfilled,  and  that  it  returned  in 
consequence  to  the  position  of  a  neutral. 

Great  indignation  was  felt  and  was  expressed  at  London 
and  Paris  at  this  so-called  act  of  desertion,  and  at  the  subse- 
quent withdrawal  of  Austrian  regiments  from  the  positions 
which  they  had  occupied  in  anticipation  of  war.  It  was 
alleged  that  in  the  first  two  conditions  of  peace  Austria  had 
seen  its  own  special  interests  effectually  secured  ;  and  that 
as  soon  as  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburg  had  given  the  necessary 
assurances  on  these  heads  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna  was  willing 
to  sacrifice  the  other  objects  of  the  Alliance  and  to  abandon 
the  cause  of  the  Maritime  Powers,  in  order  to  regain,  with 
whatever  loss  of  honour,  the  friendship  of  the  Czar.  Though 
it  was  answered  with  perfect  truth  that  Austria  had  never 
accepted  the  principle  of  the  exclusion  of  Russia  from  the 
Black  Sea,  and  was  still  ready  to  take  up  arms  in  defence  of 
that  system  by  which  it  considered  that  Russia's  preponder- 
ance in  the  Black  Sea  might  be  most  suitably  prevented,  this 
argument  sounded  hollow  to  combatants  convinced  of  the 
futility  of  all  methods  for  holding  Russia  in  chock  except 
their  own.  Austria  had  grievously  injured  its  own  position 
and  credit  with  the  Western  Powers.  On  the  other  hand  it 
had  wounded  Russia  too  deeply  to  win  from  the  Czar  the 
forgiveness  which  it  expected.  Its  policy  of  balance,  whether 
best  described  as  too  subtle  or  as  too  impartial,  had  mis- 
carried.     It  bad  forfeited   its  old,   without   acquiring  new, 

*  £«utcru  Pap«r»|  Part  xj,  u 
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friendships.  It  remained  isolated  in  Europe,  and  destined  to 
meet  without  support  and  without  an  ally  the  blows  which 
were  soon  to  fall  upon  it. 

The  prospects  of  the  besieging  armies  before  Sebastopol 
were  in  some  respects  better  towards  the  close  of  Januar}-, 

1855,  than  they  were  when  the  Conference  of 
Progress  of  the  Vienna  commenced  its  sittings  six  weeks  later. 
^3fay,*855.       Sardinia,  under  the  guidance   of  Cavour,  had 

joined  the  Western  Alliance,  and  was  about  to 
send  fifteen  thousand  soldiers  to  the  Crimea.  A  new  plan 
of  operations,  which  promised  excellent  results,  had  been 
adopted  at  headquarters.  Up  to  the  end  of  1854  the  French 
had  directed  their  main  attack  against  the  Flagstaff  bastion, 
a  little  to  the  west  of  the  head  of  the  Man-of-War  Harbour. 
They  were  now,  however,  convinced  by  Lord  Raglan  that  the 
true  keystone  to  the  defences  of  Sebastopol  was  the  Malakoff, 
on  the  eastern  side,  and  they  undertook  the  reduction  of  this 
formidable  work,  while  the  British  directed  their  efforts 
against  the  neighbouring  Redan.*  The  heaviest  fire  of  the 
besiegers  being  thus  concentrated  on  a  narrow  line,  it  seemed 
as  if  Sebastopol  must  soon  fall.  But  at  the  beginning  of 
February  a  sinister  change  came  over  the  French  camp. 
General  Niel  arrived  from  Paris  vested  with  powers  which 
really  placed  him  in  control  of  the  general-in-chief ;  and 
though  Canrobert  was  but  partially  made  acquainted  w  ith 
the  Emperor's  designs,  he  was  forced  to  sacrifice  to  them 
much  of  his  own  honour  and  that  of  the  army.  Napoleon 
had  determined  to  come  to  the  Crimea  himself,  and  at 
the  fitting  moment  to  end  by  one  grand  stroke  the  war  which 
had  dragged  so  heavily  in  the  hands  of  others.  He  belie\  cd 
that  Sebastopol  could  only  be  taken  by  a  complete  invest- 
ment ;  and  it  was  his  design  to  land  with  a  fresh  army  on 
the  south-eastern  coast  of  the  Crimea,  to  march  across 
the  interior  of  the  peninsula,  to  sweep  Mcnschikoft^'s  forces 
from  their  position  above  the  Tchernaya,  and  to  complete  the 
investment  of  Sebastopol  from  the  north.  With  this  scheme 
of  operations  in  view,  all  labour  expended  in  the  attack 
on  Sebastopol  from  the  south  was  elTort  thrown  away. 
Canrobert,  who  had  promised  his  most  \  ip;orous  co-operation 
to  Lord  Raglan,  was  fettered  and  paralysed  by  the  Emperor's 
emissary  at  headquarters.      For  three  successive  mouths  the 

*  Kiu^Uke,  vii.  31.     Roubset,  ii.  35,  14S. 
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Russians  not  only  held  their  own,  but  by  means  of  coanter- 
approaches  won  back  from  the  French  some  of  the  ground 
that  they  had  taken.    The  very  existence  of  the  Alliance  was 
threatened  when,  after  Canrobert  and    Lord   Raglan  had 
despatched  a  force  to  seize  the  Russian  posts  on  the  Sea  of 
Azof,  the   French  portion  of  this   force  was  peremptorily 
recalled  by  the  Emperor,  in  order  that  it  might  be  employed 
in  the  march  northwards  across  the  Crimea.      At  length,  un- 
able to  endure  the  miseries  of  the  position,  Can- 
robert  asked  to  be  relieved  of  his  command.    Canrobert 
He  was  succeeded  by  General  P61issier.     P61is-    pdSier,  May. 
sier,  a  resolute,  energetic  soldier,  one  moreover 
who  did  not  owe  his  promotion  to  complicity  in  the  coup 
d'etat^  flatly  refused  to  obey  the  Emperor's  orders.    Sweeping 
aside  the  flimsy  schemes  evolved  at  the  Tuileries,  he  returned 
with   all  his  heart  to  the  plan  agreed  upon  by  the  Allied 
commanders  at  the  beginning  of  the  year;  and  from  this 
time,  though  disasters  were  still  in   store,  they  were  not 
the  result  of  faltering  or  disloyalty  at  the  headquarters  of  the 
French  army.      The  general  assault  on  the  Malakoff  and  the 
Redan  was  fixed  for  the  i8th  of  June.     It  was 
bravely  met  by  the  Russians;  the  Allies  were    Unsuccessful 
driven  back  with  heavy  loss,  and  three  months    ts!*    '      * 
more  were  added  to  the  duration  of  the  siege. 
Lord  Raglan  did  not  live  to  witness  the  last  stage  of  the 
war.     Exhausted  by  his  labours,  heartsick  at  the  failure  of 
the  great  attack,  he  died  on  the  28th  of  June,  leaving  the 
command  to  General  Simpson,  an  officer  far  his  inferior.    As 
the  lines  of  the  besiegers  approached  nearer  and  nearer  to 
the  Russian  fortifications,  the  army  which  had  been  defeated 
at   Inkermann  advanced  for  one  last  effort.    Crossing  the 
Tchernaya,  it  gave  battle  on  the  i6th  of  August. 
The  French  and  the  Sardinians,  with  little  as-     Battle  of  the 
sistance  from  the  British  army,  won  a  decisive    Aug.  16.    * 
victory.     Sebastopol  could  hope  no  longer  for 
assistance  from  without,   and  on  the  8th  of  September  the 
blow  which  had  failed  in  June  was  dealt  once 
more.      The   French,    throwing  themselves    in    ^^w*^^^- 
great  strength  upon  the   Malakoff*,  carried  this    Sept  8.       * 
fortress  by  storm,   and  frustrated   every   effort 
made  for  its  recovery ;  the  British,  attacking  the  Redan  with 
a  miserably  weak  force,  were  beaten  and  overpowered.     But 
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the  fall  of  the  Malakoff  was  in  itself  equivalent  to  the  capture 
of  Sebastopol.  A  few  more ,  hours  passed,  and  a  series  of 
tremendous  explosions  made  known  to  the  Allies  that  the 
Russian  commander  was  blowing  up  his  magazines  and  with- 
drawing to  the  north  of  the  Great  Harbour. 
^*oi°sr*i^*  ^^^  prize  was  at  length  won,  and  at  the  end  of 
a  siege  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  days  what 
remained  of  the  Czar's  great  fortress  passed  into  the  hands 
of  his  enemies. 

The  Allies  had  lost  since  their  landing  in  the  Crimea  not 
less  than  a  hundred  thousand  men.    An  enterprise  under- 
taken in  the  belief  that  it  would  be  accomplished  in  the 
course    of  a  few   weeks,  and  with  no  greater 
of*R*u"toia"      sacrifice  of  life  than  attends  every  attack  upon  a 
fortified  place,  had  proved  arduous  and  terrible 
almost  beyond  example.      Yet  if  the  Crimean  campaign  was 
the  result  of  error  and  blindness  on  the  part  of  the  invaders, 
it  was  perhaps  even  more  disastrous  to   Russia  than  any 
warfare  in  which  an  enemy  would  have  been  likely  to  engage 
with  fuller  knowledge  of  the  conditions  to  be  met.     The  vast 
distances  that  separated  Sebastopol  from  the  military  depots 
in  the  interior  of  Russia  made  its  defence  a  drain  of  the  most 
fearful  character  on  the   levies    and  the    resources  of  the 
country.      What  tens  of   thousands  sank    in    the   endless, 
unsheltered    march    without    ever    nearing    the    sea,    what 
provinces  were  swept  of  their  beasts  of  burden,  when  ever)' 
larger  shell  fired  against  the  enemy  had  to  be  borne  hundreds 
of  miles  by  oxen,  the  records  of  the  war  but  vaguely  make 
known.     The  total  loss  of  the   Russians  should  perhaps  be 
reckoned  at  three  times  that  of  the  Allies.     Yet  the  fall  of 
Sebastopol   was  not  immediately  followed   by   peace.     The 
hesitation    of    the  Allies  in  cutting  off  the  retreat    of  the 
Russian  army  had  enabled  its  commander  to  retain  his  hold 
upon  the  Crimea ;  in  Asia,  the  delays  of  a  Turkish  relieving 
army  gave  to  the  Czar  one  last  gleam  of  success 
Fall  of  Kars,       '^^  ^j^g  capture  of  Kars,  which,  after  a  strenuous 

Wov.  10.  *■ 

resistance,  succumbed  to  famine  on  the  2Sth  of 
November.  But  before  Kars  had  fallen  negotiations  for 
peace  had  commenced.  France  was  weary  of  the  war. 
Napoleon,  himself  unwilling  to  continue  1!  except  at  the  price 
of  French  aggrandisement  on  the  Continent,  was  surrounded 
by  a  band  of  palace  stock-jobbers  who  had  staked  everything 
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on  the  rise  of  the  funds  that  would  result  from  peace.  It 
was  known  at  every  Court  of  Eui^pe  that  the  Allies  were 
completely  at  variance  with  one  another;  that  while  the 
Enghsh  nation,  stung  by  the  failure  of  its  military  administra- 
tion during  the  winter,  by  the  nullity  of  its  naval  operations 
in  the  Baltic,  and  by  the  final  disaster  at  the  Redan,  was 
eager  to  prove  its  real  power  in  a  new  campaign,  the  ruler  of 
France,  satisfied  with  the  crowning  glory  of  the  Malakoff, 
was  anxious  to  conclude  peace  on  any  tolerable  terms. 
Secret  communications  from  St.  Petersburg  were  made  at 
Paris  by  Baron  Seebach,  envoy  of  Saxony,  a 
son-in-law  of  the  Russian  Chancellor:  the  ^fo?**JjJi^ 
Austrian  Cabinet,  still  bent  on  acting  the  part  of 
arbiter,  but  hopeless  of  the  results  of  a  new  Conference, 
addressed  itself  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon  singly,  and  per- 
suaded him  to  enter  into  a  negotiation  which  was  concealed 
for  a  while  from  Great  Britain.  The  two  intrigues  were 
simultaneously  pursued  by  our  ally,  but  Seebach's  proposals 
were  such  that  even  the  warmest  friends  of  Russia  at  the 
Tuileries  could  scarcely  support  them,  and  the  Viennese 
diplomatists  won  the  day.  It  was  agreed  that  a  note  con- 
taining Preliminaries  of  Peace  should  be  presented  by 
Austria  at  St.  Peterburg  as  its  own  ultimatum,  after  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  should  have  won  from  the  British 
Government  its  assent  to  these  terms  without  any  alteration. 
The  Austrian  project  embodied  indeed  the  Four  Points  which 
Britain  had  in  previous  months  fixed  as  the  conditions  ot 
peace,  and  in  substance  it  differed  little  from  what,  even  after 
the  fall  of  Sebastopol,  British  statesmen  were  still  prepared 
to  accept;  but  it  was  impossible  that  a  scheme  completed 
without  the  participation  ot  Britain  and  laid  down  lor  its 
passive  acceptance  should  be  thus  uncomplainingly  adopted 
by  its  Government.  Lord  Palmerston  required  that  the 
Four  Articles  enumerated  should  be  understood  to  cover 
points  not  immediately  apparent  on  their  surface,  and  that  a 
fifth  Article  should  be  added  reserving  to  the  Powers  the 
right  of  demanding  certain  further  special  conditions,  it  bemg 
understood  that  Great  Britain  would  require  under  this  clause 
only  that  Russia  should  bind  itself  to  leave  the  Aland  Islands 
in  the  Baltic  Sea  unfortified.  Modihed  m  accordance  with 
the  demand  of  the  British  Government,  the  Austnan  draft 
was  presented  to  the  Czar  at  the  end  oi  December,  with  the 
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notification  that  if  it  was  not  accepted  by  the  i6th  of  January 
the  Austrian  ambassador  would  quit  St.  Petersburg.  On  the 
15th  a  Council  was  held  in  the  presence  of  the  Czar.  Nesscl- 
rode,  who  first  gave  his  opinion,  urged  that  the  continuance 
of  the  war  would  plunge  Russia  into  hostilities  with  all 
Europe,  and  advised  submission  to  a  compact  which  would 
last  only  until  Russia  had  recovered  its  strength  or  new 
relations  had  arisen  among  the  Powers.  One  Minister  after 
another  declared  that  Poland,  Finland,  the  Crimea,  and  the 
Caucasus  would  be  endangered  if  peace  were  not  now  made ; 
the  Chief  of  the  Finances  stated  that  Russia  could  not  go- 
through  another  campaign  without  bankruptcy.*  At  the^ 
end  of  the  discussion  the  Council  declared  unanimously 
favour  of  accepting  the  Austrian  propositions ;  and  although — ^ 
the  national  feeling  was  still  in  favour  of  resistance,  the 
appears  to  have  been  one  Russian  statesman  alone, 
Gortschakoff,  ambassador  at  Vienna,  who  sought  to  dissuad 
the  Czar  from  making  peace.  His  advice  was  not  taken...^  ^' 
The  vote  of  the  Council  was  followed  by  the  despatch  ofc:  ^* 
plenipotentiaries  to  Paris,  and  here,  on  the  25th  of  February 
1856,  the  envoys  of  all  the  Powers,  with  the  exception  o! 
Prussia,  assembled  in  Conference,  in  order  to  frame  th 
definitive  Treaty  of  Peace.t 

In  the  debates  which  now  followed,  and  which  occupiec^^-^ "^ 
more  than  a  month,  Lord  Clarendon,  who  represented  Greats 
Britain,  discovered  that  in  each  contested  poin^' 
Conference  of      he  had   to  fight  against  the   Russian   and  th 
1^5?*    ^    *^'     French    envoys    combined,   so   completely  w 


the  Court  of  the  Tuileries  now  identified  with 
policy  of  conciliation  and  friendliness  towards  Russia.  J  Grea 
firmness,  great  plainness  of  speech  was  needed  on  the  pa 
of  the  British  Government,  in  order  to  prevent  the  recognise  T 
objects  of  the  war  from  being  surrendered  by  its  ally,  nofP 
from  a  conviction  that  they  were  visionary  or  unattainablcr 
but  from  unsteadiness  of  purpose  and  from  the  desire  to  con— 

•  Diplomatic  Study,  ii.  361.     Martin,  Prince  Consort,  iii.  394. 

t  I^ssia  was  admitted  when  the  first  Articles  had  been  settled,  and  it 
necessary  to  revise  the  Treaty  of  July,  1841,  of  which  Prussia  had  been  ooe  of  th< 
signatories. 

X  "In  the  course  of  the  deliberation,  whenever  our  ^Russian]  pleoipotenti 
found  themselves  in  the  presence  of  insurmountable  difficulties,  they  appealed  to 
personal  intervention  of  this  sovereign  [Napmleon],   and  had  only  to  congratulate 
hcin«elves  on  the  result."— Diplomatic  Study,  ii.  377. 
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vert  a  defeated  enemy  into  a  friend.  The  end,  however,  was 
at  length  reached,  and  on  the  30th  of  March 
the  Treaty  of  Paris  was  signed.  The  Black  Sea  X*'**'^^?'^ 
was  neutralised ;  its  waters  and  ports,  thrown  30, 1856. 
open  to  the  mercantile  marine  of  every  nation, 
were  formally  and  in  perpetuity  interdicted  to  the  war-ships 
both  of  the  Powers  possessing  its  coasts  and  of  all  other 
Powers.  The  Czar  and  the  Sultan  undertook  not  to  establish 
or  maintain  upon  its  coasts  any  military  or  maritime  arsenal. 
Russia  ceded  a  portion  of  Bessarabia,  accepting  a  frontier 
which  excluded  it  from  the  Danube.  The  free  navigation 
of  this  river,  henceforth  to  be  effectively  maintained  by  an 
international  Commission,  was  declared  part  of  the  public 
law  of.  Europe.  The  Powers  declared  the  Sublime  Porte 
admitted  to  participate  in  the  advantages  of  the  public  law 
and  concert  of  Europe,  each  engaging  to  respect  the  inde- 
pendence and  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  all 
guaranteeing  in  common  the  strict  observance  of  this  engage- 
ment, and  promising  to  consider  any  act  tending  to  its  violation 
as  a  question  of  general  interest.  The  Sultan  "  having,  in 
his  constant  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  his  subjects,  issued  a 
firman  recording  his  generous  intentions  towards  the  Christian 
population  of  his  empire,*  and  having  communicated  it  to  the 
Powers,"  the  Powers  "  recognised  the  high  value  of  this  com- 
munication,*' declaring  at  the  same  time  '*  that  it  could  not, 
in  any  case,  give  to  them  the  right  to  interfere,  either 
collectively  or  separately,  in  the  relations  of  the  Sultan 
to  his  subjects,  or  in  the  internal  administration  of  his 
empire."  The  Danubian  Principalities,  augmented  by 
the  strip  of  Bessarabia  taken  from  Russia,  were  to  con- 
tinue to  enjoy,  under  the  suzerainty  of  the  Porte  and 
under  the  guarantee  of  the  Powers,  all  the  privileges  and 
immunities  of    which    they  were    in    possession,  no  exclu- 


*  Three  pages  of  promises.  Eastern  Papers,  xvii.  One  was  kept  faithfully. 
**  To  accomplish  these  objects,  means  shall  be  sought  to  profit  by  the  science, 
the  art,  and  the  funds  of  Europe."  One  of  the  drollest  of  the  prophecies  of 
that  time  is  the  congratulatory  address  of  the  Missionaries  to  Lord  Stratford  de 
Rcdcliffe,  id.  i88a.— **The  Imperial  Hatti-sheriff  has  convinced  us  that  our  fond 
expectations  are  likely  to  be  realised.  The  light  will  shine  upon  those  who  hav« 
long  sat  in  darkness;  and  blest  by  social  prosperity  and  religious  freedom,  the 
millions  of  Turkey  will,  we  trust,  be  seen  ere  long  sitting  peacefully  under  their  owq 
vine  and  fig-tree."  So  ihcy  were,  and  with  poor  Lord  Stratford's  foituiie,  amnn^ 
^Others,  in  th^ir  pockets. 
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sive  protection  being  exercised  by  any  of  the  guaranteeing 
Powers.* 

Passing  beyond  the  immediate  subjects  of  negotiation,  the 
Conference  availed  itself  of  its  international  character  to  gain 
the  consent  of  Great  Britain  to  a  change  in  the  laws  of 
maritime  war.  England  had  always  claimed,  and  had  always 
exercised,  the  right  to  seize  an  enemy's  goods  on 
th?Confcrence  the  high  sea  though  conveyed  in  a  neutral  vessel, 
onrighisof        and  to  stop  and  search  the  merchant- ships  of 

neutrals.  ^ 

neutrals  for  this  purpose.  The  exercise  of  this 
right  had  stirred  up  against  England  the  Maritime  League  of 
1800,  and  was  condemned  by  nearly  the  whole  civilised  world. 
Nothing  short  of  an  absolute  command  of  the  seas  made 
it  safe  or  possible  for  a  single  Power  to  maintain  a  practice 
which  threatened  at  moments  of  danger  to  turn  the  whole 
body  of  neutral  States  into  its  enemies.  Moreover,  if  the 
seizure  of  belligerents'  goods  in  neutral  ships  profited  England 
when  it  was  itself  at  war,  it  injured  England  at  all  times  when 
it  remained  at  peace  during  the  struggles  of  other  States. 
Similarly  by  the  issue  of  privateers  England  inflicted  great 
injury  on  its  enemies;  but  its  own  commerce,  exceeding  that 
of  every  other  State,  offered  to  the  privateers  of  its  foes  a  still 
richer  booty.  The  advantages  of  the  existing  laws  of  mari- 
time war  were  not  altogether  on  the  side  of  England,  though 
mistress  of  the  seas;  and  in  return  for  the  abolition  of 
privateering,  the  British  Government  consented  to  surrender 
its  sharpest,  but  most  dangerous,  weapon  of  offence,  and 
to  permit  the  products  of  a  hostile  State  to  find  a  market 
in  time  of  war.  The  rule  was  laid  down  that  the  goods 
of  an  enemy  other  than  contraband  of  war  should  henceforth 
be  safe  under  a  neutral  flag.  Neutrals'  goods  discovered 
on  an  enemy's  ship  were  similarly  made  exempt  from 
capture. 

The  enactments  of  the  Conference  of  Paris  relating  to 

commerce  in  time  of  hostilities  have  not  yet  been  subjected 

to  the  strain  of  a  war  between  England  and  any  European 

State ;  its  conclusions  on  all  other  subjects  were 

thTTreaty       hut  too  soou  put  to  the  tcst,  and  have  one  after 

of  Pans  as       another  been    found  wanting.      If    the    Power 

to  1  urkcy. 

which  calls  man  into  his  moment  of  life  could 
amile  at  the  efforts  and  the  assumptions  of  its  creature,  such 

^  All  verbatim  from  the  Treaty.     Pari.  Papers,  1856,  vol.  6z,  p^  i. 
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smile  might  have  been  moved  by  the  assembly  of  statesmen 
who,  at  the  close  of  the  Crimean  War,  affected  to  shape 
the  future  of  Eastern  Europe.    They  persuaded  themselves 
that  by  dint  of  the  iteration  of  certain  phrases  they  could 
convert  the  Sultan  and  his  hungry  troop  of  Pashas  into 
the  chiefs  of  a  European  State.    They  imagined  that  the 
House  of  Osman,  which  in  the  stages  of  a  continuous  decUne 
had  successively  lost  its  sway  over  Hungary,  over  Servia,  over 
Southern  Greece  and  the  Danubian  Provinces,  and  which 
would  twice  within  the  last  twenty-five  years  have  seen  its 
Empire  dashed  to  pieces  by  an  Egyptian  vassal  but  for  the 
intervention  of  Europe,  might  be  arrested  in  its  decadence  by 
an  incantation,  and  be  made  strong  enough  and  enlightened 
enough  to  govern  to  all  time  the  Slavic  and  Greek  populations 
which  had   still  the    misfortune  to  be  included  within  its 
dominions.     Recognising— so  ran  the  words  which  read  like 
bitter  irony,  but  which  were  meant  for  nothing  of  the  kind — 
the  value  of  the  Sultan's  promises  of  reform,  the  authors  of 
the    Treaty  of    Paris   proceeded,  as  if  of  set   purpose,  to 
extinguish  any  vestige  of  responsibility  which  might  have 
been  felt  at  Constantinople,  and  any  spark  of  confidence  that 
might  still  linger  among  the  Christian  populations,  by  de- 
claring that,  whether    the    Sultan    observed    or    broke  his 
promises,  in  no  case  could  any  right    of   intervention  by 
Europe  arise.    The  helmsman  was  given  his  course;   the 
hatches  were  battened  down.     If  words  bore  any  meaning, 
if  the  Treaty  of  Paris  was  not  an  elaborate  piece  of  imposture, 
the  Christian  subjects  of  the   Sultan  had  for    the    future, 
whatever  might  be  their  wrongs,  no  redress  to  look  for  but 
in  the  exertion  of  their  own  power.    The  terms  of  the  Treaty 
were  in  fact  such  as  might  have  been  imposed  if  the  Western 
Powers  had  gone  to  war  with  Russia  for  some  object  of  their 
own,  and  had  been  rescued,  when  defeated  and  overthrown, 
by  the  victorious  interposition  of  the  Porte.    All  was  hollow, 
all  based  on  fiction  and  convention.    The  illusions  of  nations 
in  time  of  revolutionary  excitement,  the  shallow,  sentimental 
commonplaces  of  liberty  and  fraternity  have   afforded  just 
matter  for  satire;   but  no  democratic   platitudes  were  ever 
more  palpably  devoid  of  connection  with  fact,  more  flagrantly 
in  contradiction  to  the    experience  of   the    past,   or  more 
ignominiously  to    be    refuted    by    each    succeeding    act    of 
history,  than  the  deliberate  consecration  of  the  idol  of  aa 
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Ottoman  Empire  as  the  crowning  act  of  European  wisdom 
in  1856. 

Among  the  devotees  of  the  Turk  the  English  Ministers 
were  the  most  impassioned,  having  indeed  in  the  possession 
of  India  some  excuse  for  their  fervour  on  behalf  of  any 
imaginable  obstacle  that  would  keep  the   Russians  out  of 

Constantinople.     The  Emperor  of  the  French 
FrindpSit^    ^^^  during  the  Conferences  at  Paris  re\ived  his 

project  of  incorporating  the  Danubian  Principali- 
ties with  Austria  in  return  for  the  cession  of  Lombardy,  but 
the  Viennese  Government  had  declined  to  enter  into  any 
such  arrangement.  Napoleon  consequently  entered  upon  a 
new  Eastern  policy.  Appreciating  the  growing  force  of 
nationality  in  European  affairs,  and  imagining  that  in  the 
championship  of  the  principle  of  nationality  against  the 
Treaties  of  18 15  he  would  sooner  or  later  find  means  for  the 
aggrandisement  of  himself  and  France,  he  proposed  that  the 
Provinces  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  while  remaining  in 
dependence  upon  the  Sultan,  should  be  united  into  a  single 
State  under  a  prince  chosen  by  themselves.  The  English 
Ministry  would  not  hear  of  this  imion.  In  their  view  the 
creation  of  a  Roumanian  Principality  under  a  chief  not 
appointed  by  the  Porte  was  simply  the  abstraction  from  the 
Sultan  of  six  million  persons  who  at  present  acknowledged 
his  suzerainty,  and  whose  tribute  to  Constantinople  ought, 
according  to  Lord  Clarendon,  to  be  increased.*  Austria, 
fearing  the  effect  of  a  Roumanian  national  movement  upon 
its  own  Roumanian  subjects  in  Transylvania,  joined  in 
resistance  to  Napoleon's  scheme,  and  the  political  organisa- 
tion of  the  Principalities  was  in  consequence  reserved  by  the 
Conference  of  Paris  for  future  settlement.  Elections  were 
held  in  the  spring  of  1857  under  a  decree  from  the  Porte, 
with  the  result  that  Moldavia,  as  it  seemed,  pronounced 
against  union  with  the  sister  province.  But  the  complaint  at 
once  arose  that  the  Porte  had  falsified  the  popular  vote. 
France  and  Russia  had  now  established  relations  of  such 
amity  that  their  ambassadors  jointly  threatened  to  quit 
Constantinople  if  the  elections  were  not  annulled.  A  visit 
paid  by  the  French  Emperor  to  Queen  Victoria,  with  the 
object  of  smoothing  over  the  difficulties  which  had  begun  to 
threaten  the  Western  alliance,  resulted  rather  in  increased 

*  Matuai  Pfittce  Consort,  iii.  453.    Poolcj  Smtfordi  ii*  ^^ 
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misunderstandings  between  the  two  Governments  as  to  the 
future  of  the   Principalities  than   in    any  real    agreement. 
The  elections  were  annulled.     New  representative  bodies  met 
at  Bucharest  and  J  assy,  and  pronounced  almost  unanimously 
for  union  (October,  1857).    ^^  the  spring  of  1858  the  Confer- 
ence of  Paris  reassembled  in  order  to  frame  a  final  settlement 
of  the  affairs  of  the   Principalities.     It  determined  that  in 
each  Province  there  should  be  a  Hospodar  elected  for  life,  a 
separate  judicature,  and  a  separate    legislative    Assembly, 
while  a  central  Commission,  formed  by  representatives  of 
both  Provinces,  should  lay  before  the  Assemblies  projects  of 
law  on  matters  of  joint  interest.    In  accordance 
with  these  provisions,  Assemblies  were  elected    CiS*"Ho»po- 
in  each  Principality  at  the  beginning  of  1859.    darofUoth 
Their  first  duty  was  to  choose  the  two  Hospodars, 
but  in  both  Provinces  a  unanimous  vote  fell  upon  the  same 
person.  Prince  Alexander  Cuza.    The  efforts  of  England  and 
Austria  to  prevent  union  were  thus  bafHed  by 
the   Roumanian  people  itself,  and  after  three      unk«J^l*^a. 
years  the  elaborate  arrangements  made  by  the 
Conference  were  similarly  swept  away,  and  a  single  Ministry 
and  Assembly  took  the  place  of  the  dual  Government.     It 
now  remained  only  to  substitute  a  hereditary  Prince  for  a 
Hospodar  elected  for  life ;  and  in  1866,  on  the  expulsion  of 
Alexander  Cuza  by  his  subjects.  Prince  Charles 
of  Hohenzollem-Sigmaringen,  a  distant  kinsman    Hohen^oiicrn, 
of  the  reigning  Prussian  sovereign,  was  recognised     p^nce'^teee 
by  all  Europe  as  Hereditary  Prince  of  Roumania. 
The  suzerainty  of  the  Porte,  now  reduced  to  the  bare  right 
to  receive  a  fixed  tribute,  was  fated  to  last  but  for  a  few  years 
longer. 

Europe  had  not  to  wait  for  the  establishment  of  Roumanian 
independence  in  order  to   judge  of  the  foresight  and  the 
statesmanship    of    the    authors   of    the    Treaty    of    Paris. 
Scarcely  a  year  passed  without  the  occurrence  of  some  event 
that    cast  ridicule    upon    the  fiction  of   a    self- regenerated 
Turkey,  and  upon   the  profession  of  the   Powers  that  the 
epoch  of  external  interference  in  its  affairs  was 
at  an  end.     The  active  misgovernnient  of  the    Continued  dis- 
Turkish  authorities  themselves,  their  powerless-     Empire, 
ness  or  want  of  will  to  prevent  flagrant  outrage 
and   wrong   among   those   whom   they  professed  to   rule. 
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taa  ViBiKS  lS»acK;  bB  apart  trota  these  chances  of  ibc 
toB*,  SwAaia  laaH  ban  done  ill  to  stand  idle  when  at 
,  Adsliia  m^ht  pass  hMn  anned 
t  *)th  England  and  Fianre. 
t  la  4r«*a  die  nrord  a^rain&I  RusMa  wbilsl 
the  tofltienc*  of  the  Weslcin 
e  jxais  ta  come  haiv  been  ranged  on 
Ibe  Bamtcoanoe  of  its  Italian  pitsfrs 
I  eooM  at  tbe  best  bate  looked  unlj-  tc 
St.  nttfstaty  S»  sjoapatbf  or  support.    Catoar  was  aol 
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the  exclusion  of  Russia  from  the  Euxine,  and  this  exclusion  it 
could  enforce  no  longer.  It  was  well  that  Palmerston  had 
made  the  Treaty  of  Paris  the  act  of  Europe,  but  not  for  the 
reasons  which  Palmerston  had  imagined.  The  fiction  had 
engendered  no  new  relation*  in  fact ;  it  did  not  prolong  for 
one  hour  the  submission  of  Russia  after  it  had  ceased  to  be 
confronted  in  the  West  by  a  superior  force ;  but  it  enabled 
Great  Britain  to  retire  without  official  humiliation  from  a 
position  which  it  had  conquered  only  through  the  help  of  an 
accidental  Alliance,  and  which  it  was  unable  to  maintain 
alone.  The  ghost  of  the  Conference  of  1856  was,  as  it  were, 
conjured  up  in  the  changed  world  of  1871.  The  same  forms 
which  had  once  stamped  with  the  seal  of  Europe  the  instru- 
ment of  restraint  upon  Russia  now  as  decorously  executed  its 
release.  Britain  accepted  what  Europe  would  not  resist ;  and 
below  the  slopes  where  lay  the  countless  dead  of  three  nations 
Sebastopol  rose  from  its  ruins,  and  the  ensign  of  Russia 
floated  once  more  over  its  ships  of  war. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

Pfedmoot  after  1849— Ministry  ofAseglio — Carour  Prime  Minister — Designs  of  dvoor 
— His  Crimean  Policy— Cavonr  at  the  Conference  of  Paris — Cavour  and 
Napoleon  III.— The  Meeting  at  Plombi^res— Preparations  in  Italy— Treaty 
of  January,  1859— Attempts  at  Mediation— Austrian  Ultimatum — Campaign  of 
1859— Magenta— Movement  in  Central  Italy — Solferino— Nj4>oIeoQ  and  Prussia 
—Interview  of  Villafranca— Cavonr  resigns — Peace  of  ZOrich — Central  Italy 
after  ^Hllafranca— The  Proposed  Congress — "The  Pope  and  the  Congress  "— 
Cavour  resumes  office — Cavour  and  Napoleon— Union  of  the  Duchies  and  the 
Romagna  with  Piedmont — Savoy  and  Nice  added  to  France — Cavour  on  this 
cesuon — European  opinion— Naples — Sidly — Garibaldi  lands  at  Manala—  ' 
Capture  of  Palermo — The  Neapolitans  evacuate  Sicily — Cavoor  and  the  Party 
of  Action — Cavour's  Policy  as  to  Naples — Garibaldi  on  the  Mainland — Penano 
and  Villamarina  at  Naples — Garibaldi  at  Naples— The  Piedmontese  Army 
enters  Umbria  and  the  Marches— Fall  of  Ancona — Garibaldi  and  Cavour— The 
Annies  on  the  Volturao— Fall  of  Gaeta— Cavour's  Policy  with  regard  to  Rome 
and  Venice— Death  of  Cavour— The  Free  Church  in  the  Free  State. 

In  the  gloomy  years  that  followed  1849  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia 
bad  stood  out  in  bright  relief  as  a  State  which,  though  crushed 

on  the  battle-field,  had  remained  true  to  the 
^^^^Tr©  *^^    cause  of  liberty  while  all  around  it  the  forces  of 

reaction  gained  triumph  after  triumph.  lis  King 
had  not  the  intellectual  gifts  of  the  maker  of  a  great  State,  but 
he  was  one  with  whom  those  possessed  of  such  gifts  could 
work,  and  on  whom  they  could  depend.  With  certain  grave 
private  faults  Victor  Emmanuel  had  the  public  virtues  of 
intense  patriotism,  of  loyalty  to  his  engagements  and  to  his 
Ministers,  of  devotion  to  a  single  great  aim.  Little  given  to 
speculative  thought,  he  saw  what  it  most  concerned  him  to 
see,  that  Piedmont  by  making  itself  the  home  of  liberty  could 
become  the  Master-State  of  Italy.  His  courage  on  the  battle- 
field, splendid  and  animating  as  it  was,  distinguished  him  less 
than  another  kind  ofcourage  peculiarly  his  own.  Ignorant  and 
superstitious,  he  had  that  rare  and  masculine  quality  of  soul 
which  in  the  anguish  of  bereavement  and  on  the  verge  of  the 
unseen  world  remains  proof  against  the  appeal  and  a|;ainst 
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the  terrors  of  a  voice  speaking  with  more  than  human 
authority.  Rome,  not  less  than  Austria,  stood  across  the 
path  that  led  to  Italian  freedom,  and  employed  all  its  art,  all 
its  spiritual  force,  to  turn  Victor  Emmanuel  from  the  work 
that  lay  before  him.  There  were  moments  in  his  life  when  a 
man  of  not  more  than  common  weakness  might  well  have 
flinched  from  the  line  of  conduct  on  which  he  had  resolved  in 
hours  of  strength  and  of  insight ;  there  were  times  when  a  less 
constant  mind  might  well  have  wavered  and  cast  a  balance 
between  opposing  systems  of  policy.  It  was  not  through 
heroic  greatness  that  Victor  Emmanuel  rendered  his  priceless 
services  to  Italy.  He  was  a  man  not  conspicuously  cast  in  a 
different  mould  from  many  another  plain,  strong  nature,  but 
the  qualities  which  he  possessed  were  precisely  those  which 
Italy  required.  Fortune,  circumstance,  position  favoured 
him  and  made  his  glorious  work  possible ;  but  what  other 
Italian  prince  of  this  century,  though  placed  on  the  throne  of 
Piedmont,  and  numbering  Cavour  among  his  subjects,  would 
have  played  the  part,  the  simple  yet  all  momentous  part, 
which  Victor  Emmanuel  played  so  well  ?  The  love  and  the 
gratitude  of  Italy  have  been  lavished  without  stint  on  the 
memory  of  its  first  sovereign,  who  served  his  nation  with 
qualities  of  so  homely  a  type,  and  in  whose  life  there  was  so 
much  that  needed  pardon.  The  colder  judgment  of  a  later 
time  will  hardly  contest  the  title  of  Victor  Emmanuel  to  be 
ranked  among  those  few  men  without  whom  Italian  union 
would  not  have  been  achieved  for  another  generation. 

On  the  conclusion  of  peace  with  Austria  after  the  campaign 
of  Novara,  the  Government  and  the  Parliament  of  Turin 
addressed  themselves  to  the  work  of  emancipating  the  State 
from    the    system    of   ecclesiastical    privilege    and    clerical 
ascendency  which  had  continued  in  full  vigour  down  to  the 
last  year  of  Charles  Albert's  reign.     Since  18 14  the  Church 
had  maintained,  or  had  recovered,  both  in  Piedmont  and  in 
the  island  of  Sardinia,  rights  which  had  been  long  wrested 
from  it  in  other  European  societies,  and  which  were  out  of 
harmony  with  the  Constitution  now  taking  root  under  Victor 
Emmanuel.    The  clergy  had  still  their  own  tri- 
bunals, and  even  in  the  case  of  criminal  offences    Ministry  oi 
were  not  subject  to  the  jiurisdiction  of  the  State.    52^^  *°'  *  ^^ 
The   Bishops  possessed  excessive   powers    and 
too  large  a  share  of  the  Church  re\'enuesi   the  parochial 
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clergy  lived  in  want;  monasteries  and  convents  abounded. 
It  was  not  in  any  spirit  of  hostility  towards  the  Church  that 
Massimo  d*Azeglio,  whom  the  King  called  to  office  after 
Novara,  commenced  the  work  of  reform  by  measures  sub- 
jecting the  clergy  to  the  law-courts  of  the  State,  abolishing 
the  right  of  sanctuary  in  monasteries,  and  Umiting  the  power 
of  corporations  to  acquire  landed  property.  If  the  Papacy 
would  have  met  Victor  Emmanuel  in  a  fair  spirit  his  Govern- 
ment would  gladly  have  avoided  a  dangerous  and  exasperat- 
ing struggle ;  but  all  the  forces  and  the  passions  of  Ultra- 
montanism  were  brought  to  bear  against  the  proposed  reforms. 
The  result  was  that  the  Minister,  abandoned  by  a  section 
of  the  Conservative  party  on  whom  he  had  relied,  sought  the 
alliance  of  men  ready  for  a  larger  and  bolder  policy,  and 
called  to  office  the  foremost  of  those  from  whom  he  had 

received  an  independent  support  in  the  Chamber, 
M^isVcr^issa.     ^°""^  Cavour.     Entering  the  Cabinet  in  1850  as 

Minister  of  Commerce,  Cavour  rapidly  became 
the  master  of  all  his  colleagues.  On  his  own  responsibility 
he  sought  and  won  the  support  of  the  more  moderate  section 
of  the  Opposition,  headed  by  Rattazzi ;  and  after  a  brief 
withdrawal  from  office,  caused  by  divisions  within  the 
Cabinet,  he  returned  to  power  in  October,  1852,  as  Prime 
Minister. 

Cavour,  though  few  men  have  gained  greater  fame  as 
diplomatists,  had   not    been    trained    in    official    life.    The 

younger  son  of  a  noble  family,  he  had  entered 
Cavour.        the  army  in  1826,  and  served  in  the  Engineers; 

but  his  sympathies  with  the  liberal  movement  of 
1830  brought  him  into  extreme  disfavour  with  his  chiefs. 
He  was  described  by  Charles  Albert,  then  Prince  of  Carig- 
nano,  as  the  most  dangerous  man  in  the  kingdom,  and  was 
transferred  at  the  instance  of  his  own  father  to  the  solitaO' 
Alpine  fortress  of  Bard.  Too  vigorous  a  nature  to  submit 
to  inaction,  too  buoyant  and  too  sagacious  to  resort  to  con- 
spiracy, he  quitted  the  army,  and  soon  afterwards  undertook 
the  management  of  one  of  the  family  estates,  devoting  him^eli 
to  scientific  agriculture  on  a  large  scale.  He  was  a  keen  and 
successful  man  of  business,  but  throughout  the  next  twehe 
years,  which  he  passed  in  fruitful  private  industr}%  his  min^ 
dwelt  ardently  on  public  affairs.  He  was  filled  with  a  deep 
discontent  at  the  state  of  society  which  he  saw  around  him  ^ 
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Piedmont,  and  at  the  condition  of  Italy  at  large  under  foreign 
and  clerical  rule.  Repeated  visits  to  France  and  England 
made  him  familiar  with  the  institutions  of  freerl  a  nds,  and  gave 
definiteness  to  his  political  and  social  aims.*  In  1847,  when 
changes  were  following  fast,  he  founded  with  some  other 
Liberal  nobles  the  journal  Risorgin^ntOj  devoted  to  the  cause 
of  national  revival ;  and  he  was  one  of  the  first  who  called 
upon  King  Charles  Albert  to  grant  a  Constitution.  During 
the  stormy  days  of  1848  he  was  at  once  the  vigorous  advocate 
of  war  with  Austria  and  the  adversary  of  Republicans  and 
Extremists  who  for  their  own  theories  seemed  willing  to 
plunge  Italy  into  anarchy.  Though  unpopular  with  the  mob, 
he  was  elected  to  the  Chamber  by  Turin,  and  continued  to 
represent  the  capital  after  the  peace.  Up  to  this  time  there 
had  been  little  opportunity  for  the  proof  of  his  extraordinary 
powers,  but  the  inborn  sagacity  of  Victor  Emmanuel  had 
already  discerned  in  him  a  man  who  could  not  remain  in  a 
subordinate  position.  **  You  will  see  him  turn  you  all  out  of 
your  places,'*  the  King  remarked  to  his  Ministers,  as  he  gave 
his  assent  to  Cavour*s  first  appointment  to  a  seat  in  the 
Cabinet. 

The  Ministry  of  Azeglio  had  served  Piedmont  with  honour 
from  1849  to  1852,  but  its  leader  scarcely  possessed  the 
daring  and  fertility  of  mind  which  the  time  required.  Cavour 
threw  into  the  work  of  government  a  passion  and  intelli- 
gence which  soon  produced  results  visible  to  all  Europe. 
His  devotion  to  Italy  was  as  deep,  as  all-absorb- 
ing, as  that  of  Mazzini  himself,  though  the  clTvour^ 
methods  and  schemes  of  the  two  men  were  in 
such  complete  antagonism.  Cavour's  fixed  purpose  was  to 
drive  Austria  out  of  Italy  by  defeat  in  the  battle-field,  and  to 
establish,  as  the  first  step  towards  national  union,  a  powerful 
kingdom  of  Northern  Italy  under  Victor  Emmanuel.  In 
order  that  the  military  and  naval  forces  of  Piedmont  might 
be  raised  to  the  highest  possible  strength  and  efficiency,  he 
saw  that  the  resources  of  the  country  must  be  largely  de- 
veloped; and  with  this  object  he  negotiated  commercial 
treaties  with  Foreign  Powers,  laid  down  railways,  and 
suppressed  the  greater  part  of  the  monasteries,  selling  their 
lands  to  cultivators,  and  devoting  the  proceeds  of  sale  not  to 

*  Berti,  Cavour  avanti  1848,  p.  110.    La  Rive,  Cavour,  p.  58.  Cavour,  Letter* 
(ed.  Chiala),  introd.  p.  73. 
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State- puq)oses  but  to  the  payment  of  the  working  clergy. 
Industry   advanced ;    the    heavy  pressure    ot    taxation   was 
patiently  borne;   the  army  and  the  fleet   grew  apace.     But 
the   cause  of  Piedmont  was  one  with  that  of  the   Italian 
nation,  and  it  became  its  Government  to  demonstrate  this 
day  by  day  with  no  faltering  voice  or  hand.     Protection  and 
support  were  given  to  fugitives  from   Austrian   and   Papal 
tyranny ;  the  Press  was  laid  open  to  every  tale  of  wrong ; 
and  when,  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  at  insurrection  in 
Milan  in  1853,  for  which  Mazzini  and  the  Republican  exiles 
were  alone  responsible,  the  Austrian  Government  sequestrated 
the  property  of   its  subjects    who  would   not    return   from 
Piedmont,  Cavour  bade  his  ambassadox    quit   Vienna,  and 
appealed  to  every  Court  in  Europe.     Nevertheless,  Cavour 
did  not  believe  that  Italy,  even   by  a  simultaneous  nsing^ 
could  permanently  expel  the  Austrian  armies  01  conquer  th^ 
Austrian  fortresses.     The  experience  of  forty  years  point 
to  the  opposite  conclusion;   and  while  Mazzini  in  his  exil 
still  imagined  that  a  people  needed  only  to  determine  to 
free  in  order  to  be  free,   Cavour  schemed   for   an   allianc 
which   should   range  against   the   Austrian    Emperor  arm 
forces  as  numerous  and  as  disciplined  as  his  own.     It  wa 
mainly  with   this   object   that    Cavour  plunge 
Cayour'c       Sardinia  into  the  Crimean  War.     He  was  no —   — ^ 
policy.  without  just   causes  of    complaint    against   th^^"^^ 

Czar ;  but  the  motive  with  which  he  sent  th«^^  ^ 
Sardinian  troops  to  Sebastopol  was  not  that  they  migh-^^^ 
take  vengeance  on  Russia,  but  that  they  might  fight  sid^  ^^ 
by  side  with  the  soldiers  of  England  and  France.  Tha^^^^^ 
the  war  might  lead  to  complications  still  unforeseen  was  n»  -*° 
doubt  a  possibility  present  to  Cavour's  mind,  and  in  tha.^  *^ 
case  it  was  no  small  thing  that  Sardinia  stood  allied  to  th  -^k^^ 
two  Western  Powers ;  but  apart  from  these  chances  of  th  ^^^^ 
future,  Sardinia  would  have  done  ill  to  stand  idle  when  a^^^^* 
any  moment,  as  it  seemed,  Austria  might  pass  from  anne — *^" 
neutrality  into  active  concert  with  England  and  P'ranc^*^  ^• 
Had  Austria  so  drawn  the  sword  against  Russia  whil=^  ^^ 
Piedmont  stood  inactive,  the  influence  of  the  Westc 
Powers  must  for  some  years  to  come  have  been  ranged 
the  side  of  Austria  in  the  maintenance  of  its  Italian  posse- 
sions, and  Piedmont  could  at  the  best  have  looked  only 
St»  Petersburg  for   sympathy  or  support.     Cavour  was  u-  <^t 
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scrupulous  in  his  choice  of  means  when  the  liberation  of  Italy 
was  the  end  in  view,  and  the  charge  was  made  against  him 
that  in  joining  the  coalition  against  Russia  he  lightly  entered 
into  a  war  in  which  Piedmont  had  no  direct  concern.  But 
reason  and  history  absolve,  and  far  more  than  absolve,  the 
Italian  statesman.  If  the  cause  of  European  equilibrium,  for 
which  England  and  France  took  up  arms,  was  a  legitimate 
ground  of  war  in  the  case  of  these  two  Powers,  it  was  not 
less  so  in  the  case  of  their  ally ;  while  if  the  ulterior  results 
rather  than  the  motive  of  a  war  are  held  to  constitute  its 
justification,  Cavour  stands  out  as  the  one  politician  in 
Europe  whose  aims  in  entering  upon  the  Crimean  War  have 
been  fulfilled,  not  mocked,  by  events.  He  joined  in  the 
struggle  against  Russia  not  in  order  to  maintain  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  but  to  gain  an  ally  in  liberating  Italy.  The  Ottoman 
Empire  has  not  been  maintained ;  the  independence  of  Italy 
has  been  established,  and  established  by  means  of  the  alliance 
which  Cavour  gained.  His  Crimean  policy  is  one  of  those 
excessively  rare  instances  of  statesmanship  where  action  has 
been  determined  not  by  the  driving  and  half- understood 
necessities  of  the  moment,  but  by  a  distinct  and  true  percep- 
tion of  the  future.  He  looked  only  in  one  direction,  but  in 
that  direction  he  saw  clearly.  Other  statesmen  struck  blind- 
fold, or  in  their  vision  of  a  regenerated  Turkey  fought  for  an 
empire  of  mirage.  It  may  with  some  reason  be  asked 
whether  the  order  of  Eastern  Europe  would  now  be  differen 
if  our  own  English  soldiers  who  fell  at  Balaclava  had  been 
allowed  to  die  in  their  beds:  every  Italian  whom  Cavour 
sent  to  perish  on  the  Tchemaya  or  in  the  cholera-stricken 
camp  died  as  directly  for  the  cause  of  Italian  independence 
as  if  he  had  fallen  on  the  slopes  of  Custozza  or  under  the 
walls  of  Rome. 

At  the  Conference  of  Paris  in  1856  the  Sardinian  Premier 
took  his  place  in  right  of  alliance  by  the  side  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  great  Powers ;  and  when  the  main  business 
of  the  Conference  was  concluded,  Count  Buol,  the  Austrian 
Minister,  was  forced   to  listen    to   a   vigorous 
denunciation  by  Cavour  of  the  misgovernment    Cavour  at  thj 
that  reigned  in  Central  and  Southern  Italy,  and    Paris, 
of  the  Austrian  occupation  which  rendered  this 
possible.     Though  the    French  were   still   in   Rome,  their 
presence  might  by  courtesy  be  described  as  a  measure  pf 
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precaution  rendered  necessary  by  the  intrusion  of  the 
Austrians  farther  north;  and  both  the  French  and  English 
plenipotentiaries  at  the  Conference  supported  Cavour  in  his 
invective.  Cavour  returned  to  Italy  without  any  territorial 
reward  for  the  services  that  Piedmont  had  rendered  to  the 
Allies;  but  his  object  was  attained.  He  had  exhibited 
Austria  isolated  and  discredited  before  Europe ;  he  had 
given  to  his  country  a  voice  that  it  had  never  before  had  in 
the  Councils  of  the  Powers ;  he  had  produced  a  deep  convic- 
tion throughout  Italy  that  Piedmont  not  only  could  and 
would  act  with  vigour  against  the  national  enemy,  but  that 
in  its  action  it  would  have  the  help  of  allies.  From  this  time 
the  Republican  and  Mazzinian  societies  lost  ground  before 
the  growing  confidence  in  the  House  of  Savoy,  in  its  Minister 
and  its  army.*  The  strongest  evidence  of  the  effect  of 
Cavour's  Crimean  policy  and  of  his  presence  at  the  Confer- 
ence of  Paris  was  seen  in  the  action  of  the 
Change  of  Austrian  Government  itself.  From  1849  to  1856 
policy.  1856.  its  rule  in  Northern  Italy  had  been  one  not  so 
much  of  severity  as  of  brutal  violence.  Now  all 
was  changed.  The  Emperor  came  to  Milan  to  proclaim  a 
general  amnesty  and  to  win  the  affection  of  his  subjects. 
The  sequestrated  estates  were  restored  to  their  owners. 
Radetzky,  in  his  ninety- second  year,  was  at  length  allowed  to 
pass  into  retirement ;  the  government  of  the  sword  was 
declared  at  an  end ;  Maximilian,  the  gentlest  and  most 
winning  of  the  Hapsburgs,  was  sent  with  his  young  bride 
to  charm  away  the  sad  memories  of  the  evil  time.  But  it 
was  too  late.  The  recognition  shown  by  the  Lombards  ol 
the  Emperor's  own  personal  friendliness  indicated  no 
reconciliation  with  Austria;  and  while  Francis  Joseph  w; 
still  in  Milan,  King  Victor  Emmanuel,  in  the  presence  of 
Lombard  deputation,  laid  the  first  stone  of  the  monumeni 
erected  by  subscriptions  from  all  Italy  in  memory  of  thoj 
who  had  fallen  in  the  campaigns  of  1848  and  1849,  th< 
statue  of  a  foot-soldier  waving  his  sword  towards  th< 
Austrian  frontier.  The  Sardinian  Press  redoubled  Hi 
attacks  on  Austria  and  its  Italian  vassals.  The  Govern- 
ment of  Vienna  sought  satisfaction;  Cavour  sharply  refusec^^-'^ 

•  Cavour,   L«ttere  (Chiala),   ii.  introd.   p.    187.     Guerzoni,  Garibaldi,  L  4iff —       * 
Manin,  the  Ex  President  of  Venice,  now  in  exile,  declared  from  this  time  for 
House  of  Savoy.    Garibaldi  did  the  Mune, 
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it ;  and  diplomatic  relations  between  the  two  Courts,  which 
had  been  resumed  since  the  Conference  of  Paris,  were  again 
broken  off. 

Of  the  two  Western  Powers,  Cavour  would  have  preferred 
an  alliance  with  Great  Britain,  which  had  no  objects  of  its  own 
to  seek  in  Italy;  but  when  he  found  that  the 
Government  of  London  would  not  assist  him  SaiMeon"?ii 
by  arms  against  Austria,  he  drew  closer  to  the 
Emperor  Napoleon,  and  supported  him  throughout  his 
controversy  with  England  and  Austria  on  the  settlement  of 
the  Danubian  Principalities.  Napoleon,  there  is  no  doubt, 
felt  a  real  interest  in  Italy.  His  own  early  political  theories 
formed  on  a  study  of  the  Napoleonic  Empire,  his  youthful 
alliance  with  the  Carbonari,  point  to  a  sympathy  with  the 
Italian  national  cause  which  was  genuine  if  not  profound, 
and  which  was  not  altogether  lost  in  1849,  though  France 
then  acted  as  the  enemy  of  Roman  independence.  If  Napo- 
leon intended  to  remould  the  Continental  order  and  the 
Treaties  of  181 5  in  the  interests  of  France  and  of  the  princi- 
ple of  nationality,  he  could  make  no  better  beginning  than  by 
driving  Austria  from  Northern  Italy.  It  was  not  even 
necessary  for  him  to  devise  an  original  policy.  Early  in 
1848,  when  it  seemed  probable  that  Piedmont  would  be 
increased  by  Lombardy  and  part  of  Venetia,  Lamartine  had 
laid  it  down  that  France  ought  in  that  case  to  be  com- 
pensated by  Savoy,  in  order  to  secure  its  frontiers  against  so 
powerful  a  neighbour  as  the  new  Italian  State.  To  this  idea 
Napoleon  returned.  Savoy  had  been  incorporated  with 
France  from  1792  to  1814 ;  its  people  were  more  French  than 
Italian ;  its  annexation  would  not  directly  injure  the  interests 
of  any  great  Power.  Of  the  three  directions  in  which  France 
might  stretch  towards  its  old  limits  of  the  Alps  and  the 
Rhine,  the  direction  of  Savoy  was  by  far  the  least  dangerous! 
Belgium  could  not  be  touched  without  certain  loss  of  the 
English  alliance,  with  which  Napoleon  could  not  yet  dis- 
pense ;  an  attack  upon  the  Rhenish  Provinces  would  probably 
be  met  by  all  the  German  Powers  together ;  in  Savoy  alone 
was  there  the  chance  of  gaining  territory  without  raising  a 
European  coalition  against  France.  No  sooner  had  the 
organisation  of  the  Danubian  Principalities  been  completed 
by  the  Conference  which  met  in  the  spring  of  1S58  than 
Napoleon  began  to  develop  his  Italian  plans.    An  attempt  of 
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a  very  terrible  character  which  was  made  upon  his  life  bjr 
Orsini,  a  Roman  exile,  though  at  the  moment  it  threatened 
to  embroil  Sardinia  with  France,  probably  stimulated  him  to 
action.  In  the  summer  of  1858  he  invited  Cavour  to  meet 
him  at  Plombi^res.    The  negotiations  which  there  passed 

were  not  made  known  by  the  Emperor  to  his 
Meeting  at  Ministers;  they  were  communicated  by  Cavour 
ju?"  185?*      to  two  persons  only  besides  Victor  Emmanuel. 

It  seems  that  no  written  engagement  was  drawn 
up;  it  was  verbally  agreed  that  if  Piedmont  could,  without 
making  a  revolutionary  war,  and  without  exposing  Napoleon 
to  the  charge  of  aggression,  incite    Austria  to   hostilities, 
France  would  act  as  its  ally.    Austria  was  then  to  be  expelled 
from  Venetia  as  well  as  from  Lombardy.    Victor  Emmanuel 
was  to  become  sovereign  of  North-Italy,  with  the   Roman 
Legations  and  Marches;  the  remainder  of  the  Papal  tern- 
tory,  except  Rome  itself  and  the  adjacent  district,  was  to  be 
added  to  Tuscany,  so  constituting  a  new  kingdom  of  Central 
Italy.    The  two  kingdoms,  together  with  Naples  and  Rome, 
were  to  form  an  Italian  Confederation  under  the  presidency 
of  the  Pope.     France  was  to  receive  Savoy  and  possibly  Nice. 
A  marriage  between  the  King's  young  daughter  Clotilde  and 
the  Emperor's  cousin  Prince  Jerome  Napoleon  was  discussed, 
if  not  actually  settled.* 

From  this  moment  Cavour  laboured  night  and  day  for  war. 
His  position  was  an  exceedingly  difficult  one.     Not  only  had 

he  to  reckon  with  the  irresolution  of  Napoleon, 
t-avour  in  view  and  his  avowed  unwillingness  to  take  up  arms 
Alliance.  unlcss  with  the  appearance  of  some  good  cause; 

but  even  supposing  the  goal  of  war  reached,  and 
Austria  defeated,  how  little  was  there  in  common  between 
Cavour's  aims  for  Italy  and  the  traditional  policy  of  France  I 
The  first  Napoleon  had  given  Venice  to  Austria  at  Campo 
Formio ;  even  if  the  new  Napoleon  should  fulfil  his  promise 
and  liberate  all  Northern  Italy,  his  policy  in  regard  to  the 
centre  and  south  of  the  Peninsula  would  probably  be  an- 
tagonistic to  any  effective  union  or  to  any  further  extension 
of  the  influence  of  the  House  of  Savoy.  Cavour  had  there- 
fore to  set  in  readiness  for  action  national  forces  of  sucn 
strength  that  Napoleon,  even   if  he   desired   to  draw  backi 

♦  Cavour,   Letterc  (Clii.tia),  ii.  introd.  pp.  289,  324  ;   iii.  introd.  p.  i.     Bia"** 
Piplomazia,  vii  i.     Mazade,  Cavour,  p.  1C7.     Mass.'xri,  Li^  Marmora,  p.  aof 
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should  find  it  difficult  to  do  so,  and  that  the  shaping  of  the 
future  of  the  Italian  people  should  be  governed  not  by  the 
schemes  which  the  Emperor  might  devise  at  Paris,  but  by' 
the  claims  and  the  aspirations  of  Italy  itself.  It  was  neces- 
sary for  him  not  only  to  encourage  and  subsidise  the  National 
Society — a  secret  association  whose  branches  in  the  other 
Italian  States  were  preparing  to  assist  Piedmont  in  the 
coming  war,  and  to  unite  Italy  under  the  House  of  Savoy — 
but  to  enter  into  communication  with  some  of  the  Republican 
or  revolutionary'  party  who  had  hitherto  been  at  enmity  with 
all  Crowns  alike.  He  summoned  Garibaldi  in  secrecy  to 
Turin,  and  there  convinced  him  that  the  war  about  to  be 
waged  by  Victor  Emmanuel  was  one  in  which  he  ought  to 
take  a  prominent  part.  As  the  foremost  defender  of  the 
Roman  Republic  and  a  revolutionary  hero,  Garibaldi  was 
obnoxious  to  the  French  Emperor.  Cavour  had  to  conceal 
from  Napoleon  the  fact  that  Garibaldi  would  take  the  field  at 
the  head  of  a  free-corps  by  the  side  of  the  Allied  armies ;  he 
had  similarly  to  conceal  from  Garibaldi  that  one  result  of  the 
war  would  be  the  cession  of  Nice,  his  own  birthplace,  to 
France.  Thus  plunged  in  intrigue,  driving  his  Savoyards  to 
the  camp  and  raising  from  them  the  last  farthing  in  taxation, 
in  order  that  after  victory  they  might  be  surrendered  to  a 
Foreign  Power ;  goading  Austria  to  some  act  of  passion ; 
inciting,  yet  checking  and  controlling,  the  Italian  revolutionary 
elements ;  bargaining  away  the  daughter  of  his  sovereign  to 
one  of  the  most  odious  of  mankind,  Cavour  staked  all  on  the 
one  great  end  of  his  being,  the  establishment  of  Italian 
independence.  Words  like  those  which  burst  from  Danton  in 
the  storms  of  the  Convention — "  Perish  my  name,  my  reputa- 
tion, so  that  France  be  free  '* — were  the  calm  and  habitual 
expression  of  Cavour's  thought  when  none  but  an  intimate 
friend  was  by  to  hear.*  Such  tasks  as  Cavour's  are  not  to  be 
achieved  without  means  which,  to  a  man  noble  in  view  as 
Cavour  really  was,  it-  would  have  been  more  agreeable  to 
leave  unemployed.  Those  alone  are  entitled  to  pronounce 
judgment  upon  him  who  have  made  a  nation,  and  made  it 
with  purer  hands.  It  was  well  for  English  statesmen  and 
philanthropists,  inheritors  of  a  world-wide  empire,  to  enforce 

*  **  In  mezzo  alle  pift  angosciose  cri<i  politiche,  esclamava  nelk  ^olitudine  delle 
rue  stanze  ;  *  Perisca  il  mio  nome,  perisca  )a  mi  1  fama.  purche  I'lialia  sia.'  "  Artorn 
(Cavouz^s  tecretary),  Cavour  in  Parlimciuo  :  introd.  p.  46, 
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the  ethics  of  peace  and  to  plead  for  a  gentlemanlike  frankness 
and  self-restraint  in  the  conduct  of  international  relations. 
English  women  had  not  been  flogged  by  Austrian  soldiers  in 
the  market-place ;  the  treaties  of  1815  had  not  consecrated  a 
foreign  rule  over  half  our  race.  To  Cavour  the  greatest 
crime  would  have  been  to  leave  anything  undone  which  might 
minister  to  Italy's  liberation.* 

Napoleon  seems  to  have  considered  that  he  would  be 
ready  to  begin  war  in  the  spring  of  1859.    ^^  ^^^  reception 

at    the   Tuileries    on    the    ist    of   January  be 
jAmi^y^itso.    *^^^ressed    the  Austrian  ambassador  in  words 

that  pointed  to  an  approaching  conflict;  a  few 
weeks  later  a  marriage-contract  was  signed  between  Prince 
Napoleon  and  Clotilde,  daughter  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  and 
part  of  the  agreement  made  at  Plombieres  was  embodied 
in  a  formal  Treaty.    Napoleon  undertook  to  support  Sardinia 
in  a  war  that  might  arise  from  any  aggressive  act  on  the  part 
of  Austria,  and,  if  victorious,  to  add  both  Lombardy  and 
Venetia  to  Victor  Emmanuel's  dominions.    France  was  in 
return  to  receive  Savoy,  the  disposal  of  Nice  being  reserved 
till  the  restoration  of  peace.t     Even  before  the  Treaty  was 
signed   Victor  Emmanuel  had  thrown  down  the  challenge 
to  Austria,  declaring  at  the  opening  of  the  Parliament  0^ 
Turin  that  he  could  not  be  insensible  to  the  cry  of  sufferi^S 
that  rose  from  Italy.     In  all  but  technical  form  the  immine^^^ 
of  war  had  been  announced,  when,  under  the  influence?  °^ 
diplomatists  and   Ministers  about  him,  and  of  a  finan^^^ 
panic  that  followed  his  address  to  the  Austrian  ambassa^^^^^' 
the  irresolute  mind  of  Napoleon  shrank  from  its  purp  ^-^'. 
and  months    more    of    suspense  were  imposed  upon  I  '^^^ 
and  Europe,  to  be  terminated  at  last  not  by  any  effor*^^.? 

Napoleon's  will  but  by  the  rash  and  impo-  ^^ 
Attempts  at       ^^tiou  of  Austria  itself.    At  the  instance  of        ^^\ 

Court  of  Vienna  the   Bntish  Government     -^ 
consented  to  take  steps  towards  mediation.    Lord  Covr^  ^^\ 


Ambassador  at   Paris,  was  sent  to  Vienna  with  propo*  ^^^ 
which,  it  was  believed,  might  form  the  basis  for  an  amic^^^ 

•  La  Farioa   Epistolario,  u.  56,  81,  137,  406.     The  interview  with  Garib^^*^' 
Cavour,  I^ttere.  id.  intnxl.  p.  397.    Garibaldi,  Epistolario,  i  55. 

t  Cavour,  Letters  (Chiala),  tii.  introd.  p.  39.     Biaochi,  Diplomaua,  viii.  11.         ' 
■latement  of  Napoleon  III.  to  Lord  Cowley,  in  Martini  Pfiocc  Contort,  v.  31,    *^' 
|bcr«  was  no  Treaty,  is  untrue. 
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settlement  of  Italian  affairs.  He  asked  that  the  Papal  States 
should  be  evacuated  by  both  Austrian  and  French  troops; 
that  Austria  should  abandon  the  Treaties  which  gave  it  a 
virtual  Protectorate  over  Modena  and  Parma;  and  that  it 
should  consent  to  the  introduction  of  reforms  in  all  the 
Italian  Governments.  Negotiations  towards  this  end  had 
made  some  progress  when  they  were  interrupted  by  a  pro- 
posal sent  from  St.  Petersburg,  at  the  instance  of  Napoleon, 
that  Italian  affairs  should  be  submitted  to  a  European 
Congress.  Austria  was  willing  under  certain  conditions  to 
take  part  in  a  Congress,  but  it  required,  as  a  preliminary 
measure,  that  Sardinia  should  disann.  Napoleon  had  now 
learnt  that  Garibaldi  was  to  fight  at  the  head  of  the  volunteers 
for  Victor  Emmanuel.  His  doubts  as  to  the  wisdom  of  his 
own  policy  seem  to  have  increased  hour  by  hour;  from 
Britain,  whose  friendship  he  still  considered  indispensable 
to  him,  he  received  the  most  urgent  appeals  against  war; 
it  was  necessary  that  Cavour  himself  should  visit  Paris  in 
order  to  prevent  the  Emperor  from  acquiescing  in  Austria's 
demand.  In  Cavour's  presence  Napoleon  seems  to  have 
lost  some  of  his  fears,  or  to  have  been  made  to  feel  that 
it  was  not  safe  to  provoke  his  confidant  of  Plombi^res ;  • 
but  Cavour  had  not  long  left  Paris  when  a  proposal  was 
made  from  London,  that  in  lieu  of  the  separate  disarmament 
of  Sardinia  the  Powers  should  agree  to  a  general  disarmament, 
the  details  to  be  settled  by  a  European  Commission.  This 
proposal  received  Napoleon's  assent.  He  telegraphed  to 
Cavour  desiring  him  to  join  in  the  agreement.  Cavour 
could  scarcely  disobey,  yet  at  one  stroke  it  seemed  that 
all  his  hopes  when  on  the  very  verge  of  fulfilment  were 
dashed  to  the  ground,  all  his  boundless  efforts  for  the 
liberation  of  Italy  through  war  with  Austria  lost  and  thrown 
away.  For  some  hours  he  appeared  shattered  by  the  blow. 
Strung  to  the  extreme  point  of  human  endurance  by  labour 
scarcely  remitted  by  day  or  night  for  weeks  together,  his 
strong  but  sanguine  nature  gave  way,  and  for  a  while  the 
few  friends  who  saw  him  feared  that  he  would  take  his 
own  life.  But  the  crisis  passed:  Cavour  accepted,  as 
inevitable,  the  condition  of  general  disarmament;   and  his 

*  Bbnchi,  Poltttque  de  Cavour,  p.  338,  where  is  Cavour's  indignant  letter 
to  Napoleon.  The  last  paragraph  of  this  seeou  to  convey  a  veiled  threat  to 
publUi  the  secret  negotiatioDS. 


;orous  mind  had  already  begun  to  worL  apon  new  pUna 
tor  the  future,  when  Ihe  report  of  a.  decision  made  at  Vuiut^. 
which  was  soon  confirmed  by  the  airivj  ol  u 
Amtud         Anstriaa  ultimatum,  threw  him  into  joy  as  iDtctue 
A(^  >^      as  his  preiious  despair.      Ignoring  the  Briti^ 
proposal  for    a   general    disarmaaient,  alre^y 
accepted  al  Turin,  the  Austrian  Cabinet  demanded,  without 
quaiifications   aud    undi  at  of  war  within   throe  days, 

that    Sardinia   should   se)  cly  disarm.       It    was   believtii 

at  Vieaiia  Ihat  NapoleoD  merely  seeking  to  gain  time; 

that  a  cofiRict  was  inevi'  ;  and  that  Austria  now  stood 
better  prep^ired  for  iini  action  than  its  enemies.    Ri|:bt 

or  wrong  lu  its  jadgir  Napoleon's  real  iutcutioos,  llie 

Austrian  Goverotneut  n.  deniably  taken  upon  itself  lh« 

part   of  the   aggressor.  lur  had   only   lo   point   to  bii 

own  acceptance  of  the  \,  if  a  general  disamiament,  and 
to  throw  upon  his  enemy  me  responsibility  for  a  diijturbanL< 
of  European  peace.  His  reply  was  taken  as  the  signal  ior 
hostilities,  and  on  the  29th  of  April  Austrian  troops  crossed 
the  Ticiiio.  A  declaration  of  war  from  Paris  followed  without 
delay.* 

For  months  past  Austria  had  been  pouring  its  troops 
Into  Northern  Italy.  It  had  chosen  its  own  time  for  Ibe 
commencement  of  war;  a  feeble  enemy  stood 
^^Ss'o""'  ''^f°'"^  '''  '^^  more  powerful  adversary  coulJ 
not  reach  the  field  without  crossing  the  Alp^ 
or  the  mouutaiu-rauge  above  Genoa.  Ever>'(hiDg  poiated 
to  a  vigorous  olTensive  on  the  part  of  the  Austrian  generals, 
and  in  Piedmont  itself  it  was  believed  that  Turin  must  fall 
before  French  troops  could  assist  in  its  defence.  From  Turia 
as  a  centre  the  Austriaus  could  tlicn  strike  with  ease.  ar.J 
with  suu;  rior  iiuiiibers,  apainst  the  detachments  of  the  French 
army  as  tht-y  descended  the  mountains  at  any  points  in  the 
seiuicii'cle  from  Genua  to  Mont  Ceiiis.  There  has  seldom 
beeu  a  case  where  the  necessity  and  the  advantages  of  a 
particiihir  hri«  of  strategy  have  been  so  obvious;  yet  afkr 
cro^^iiij;  the  Ticiiio  the  Anstrians,  above  a  hundred  thousand 
strong,  siood  as  if  spdl-boui.d  under  their  incompctcot  ctiief, 

•  Cmvour,  Lirir  s,  [[[.  iniiwd.  p.  lis:  m-  19-    Biwchi,  Poliii^ie  it  Cii-ti. 
p.  nj.    Biinthi,   D.i.'oni.ira,  lii,  6r.    Maswri,  C».oui,  p.  ji,      Paribnu.  i.r» 
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Giulay.  Meanwhile  French  detachments  crossed  Mont  Cenis ; 
others,  more  numerous,  landed  with  the  Emperor  at  Genoa, 
and  established  communications  with  the  Piedmontese,  whose 
headquarters  were  at  Alessandria.  Giulay  now  believed 
that  the  Allies  would  strike  upon  his  communications  in 
the  direction  of  Parma.  The  march  of  Bonaparte  upon 
Piacenza  in  1796,  as  well  as  the  campaign  of  Marengo, 
might  well  inspire  this  fear;  but  the  real  intention  of 
Napoleon  III.  was  to  outflank  the  Austriaus  from  the  north 
and  so  to  gain  Milan.  Garibaldi  was  already  operating 
at  the  extreme  left  of  the  Sardinian  line  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Como.  While  the  Piedmontese  maintained  their 
positions  in  the  front,  the  French  from  Genoa  marched 
northwards  behind  them,  crossed  the  Po,  and  reached  Vercelli 
before  the  Austrians  discovered  their  manoeuvre.  Giulay, 
still  lingering  between  the  Sesia  and  the  Ticino,  now  called 
up  part  of  his  forces  northwards,  but  not  in  time  to  prevent 
the  Piedmontese  from  crossing  the  Sesia  and  defeating  the 
troops  opposed  to  them  at  Palestro  (May  30).  While  the 
Austrians  were  occupied  at  this  point,  the  French  crossed 
the  river  farther  north,  and  moved  eastwards  on  the  Ticino. 
Giulay  was  thus  outflanked  and  compelled  to  fall  back.  The 
Allies  followed  him,  and  on  the  4th  of  June  attacked  the 
Austrian  army  in  its  positions  about  Magenta  on  the  road 
to  Milan.  The  assault  of  Macmahon  from  the 
north  gave  the  Allies  victory  after  a  hard -fought  Ba"'«  of 
day.  It  was  impossible  for  the  Austrians  to  ji^*^^ 
defend  Milan ;  they  retired  upon  the  Adda  and 
subsequently  upon  the  Miucio,  abandoning  all  Lombardy 
to  the  invaders,  and  calling  up  their  troops  from  Bologna 
and  the  other  occupied  towns  in  the  Papal  States,  in  order 
that  they  might  take  part  in  the  defence  of  the  Venetian 
frontier  and  the  fortresses  that  guarded  it. 

The  victory  of  the  Allies  was  at  once  felt  throughout 
Central  Italy.  The  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  had  already  fled 
from  his  dominions,  and  the  Dictatorship  for  the  period  of  the 
war  had  been  offered  by  a  Provisional  Government  to  Victor 
Emmanuel,  who,  while  refusing  this,  had  allowed  his  envoy, 
Boncampagni,  to  assume  temporary  powers  at 
Florence  as  his  representative.  Tlie  Duke  of  clmraiTuiy. 
Modena  and  the  Duchess  of  Parma  now  quitted 
their  territories.      In    the    Ro magna  the  disappearance  of 
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vigorous  mind  had  already  begun  to  work  upon  new  pi 

for  the  future,  when  the  report  ot  a  decision  luade  at  \"un 

which  was  soon  confimied  by  the  arrival  of 

Aavran  Austriao  ultimatum,  threw  hiin  into  joy  a*  inlt 

April  13.  '      as  his  previoQs  despair,     IguoriDg  the  Bill 

ill  II  proposal  for    a   ^Qeral    disariDamcnt,  aire. 

It  accepted  at  Turin,  the  Austrian  Cabinet  demanded,  with 

If  (jiialificatioua   and    under   tlueat  of  war  within   three  di 

111  that    Sardinia   should   separalJy   disarm.       It    was   belie 

at  Vienna  that  Napoleon  was  merely  seeking  to  gain  til 
that  a  conflict  was  inevitable)  and  that  Austria  now  st 
better  pri^parcd  for  iinmedixte  action  than  its  enemies.  R 
or  wrong  m  its  judgment  sf  Napoleon's  real  intentions, 
Austrian  Government  ha'-  undeniably  taken  upon  itself 
part  of  the  aggressor.  avour  had  only  to  point  to 
own  acceptance  of  the  pid.n  of  a  general  disanuanreot.  . 
to  throw  iip.ni  his  enemy  the  responsibility  for  a  disturbs 
of  European  peace.  His  reply  was  taken  as  the  signal 
f  1'!  hostilities,  and  on  the  2()th  of  April  Austrian  troops  crof 

i   '  the  Ticino.     A  declaration  of  war  from  Paris  followed  with 

!  , . .  delay.* 

j  1 1  For  months  past  Austria  had  been   pouring  its  Iro 

i  into  Northern   Italy.     It  had   chosen  its  own  time  for 

I   '  commencement  of  war;    a   feeble   enemy  sti 

i    '  '^"bw""'^    before   it;    its   more    powerful   advccsar>'   co 

'  not  reach  Ihe  field  withoul  crossing  the  A 

'  or   the   m  on  lit  ain -range   above   Genoa.     Everything  pom 

to  a  vigorous  offensive  on  the  part  of  the  Austrian  gener 
.'■  and  in  Piedmont  itself  it  was  believed  that  Turin  must 

!  '1  before  French  troops  could  assist  in  its  defence.     From  Tu 

;'>  as  a  centre  the  Aiistrians  could  then  strike  with  ease,  i 

j'  whh  suu!  lior  numbers,  against  the  detachments  of  the  Frei 

y.  army  as  lliuy  descended  the  mountains  at  any  points  in 

'I  semicircle  from   Genoa  to   Mont  Cenis.     There   has   scld 

!(  been   a  case  where  the  necessity  and   the   advantages  o 

t.  particular  line  of  strategy  have  been  so  obvious;    yet  al 

if,  crossing  the  Ticino  the  Anslrians.  above  a  hundred  thoU5< 

](.  Strong,  stood  as  if  spu^ll-bound  under  iheir  incompetent  ch 
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Giulay.  Meanwhile  French  detachments  crossed  Mont  Cenis; 
others,  more  numerous,  landed  with  the  Emperor  at  Genoa, 
and  established  communications  with  the  Piedmontese,  whose 
headquarters  were  at  Alessandria.  Giulay  now  believed 
that  the  Allies  would  strike  upon  his  communications  in 
the  direction  of  Parma.  The  march  of  Bonaparte  upon 
Piacenza  in  1796,  as  well  as  the  campaign  of  Marengo, 
might  well  inspire  this  fear;  but  the  real  intention  of 
Napoleon  III.  was  to  outflank  the  Austrians  from  the  north 
and  so  to  gain  Milan.  Garibaldi  was  already  operating 
at  the  extreme  left  of  the  Sardinian  line  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Como.  While  the  Piedmontese  maintained  their 
positions  in  the  front,  the  French  from  Genoa  marched 
northwards  behind  them,  crossed  the  Po,  and  reached  Vercelli 
before  the  Austrians  discovered  their  manoeuvre.  Giulay, 
still  lingering  between  the  Sesia  and  the  Ticino,  now  called 
up  part  of  his  forces  northwards,  but  not  in  time  to  prevent 
the  Piedmontese  from  crossing  the  Sesia  and  defeating  the 
troops  opposed  to  them  at  Palestro  (May  30).  While  the 
Austrians  were  occupied  at  this  point,  the  French  crossed 
the  river  farther  north,  and  moved  eastwards  on  the  Ticino. 
Giulay  was  thus  outflanked  and  compelled  to  fall  back.  The 
Allies  followed  him,  and  on  the  4th  of  June  attacked  the 
Austrian  army  in  its  positions  about  Magenta  on  the  road 
to  Milan.  The  assault  of  Macmahon  fiom  the 
north  gave  the  Allies  victory  after  a  hard -fought  Battle  of 
day.  It  was  impossible  for  the  Austrians  to  ji^*^'** 
defend  Milan ;  they  retired  upon  the  Adda  and 
subsequently  upon  the  Mincio,  abandoning  all  Lombardy 
to  the  invaders,  and  calling  up  their  troops  from  Bologna 
and  the  other  occupied  towns  in  the  Papal  States,  in  order 
that  they  might  take  part  in  the  defence  of  the  Venetian 
frontier  and  the  fortresses  that  guarded  it. 

The  victory  of  the  Allies  was  at  once  felt  throughout 
Central  Italy.  The  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  had  already  fled 
from  his  dominions,  and  the  Dictatorship  for  the  period  of  the 
war  had  been  offered  by  a  Provisional  Government  to  Victor 
Emmanuel,  who,  while  refusing  this,  had  allowed  his  envoy, 
Boncampagni,  to  assume  temporary  powers  at 
Florence  as  his  representative.  The  Duke  of  ^'.^VrSTily. 
Modena  and  the  Duchess  of  Parma  now  quitted 
their  territories.      In    the    Romagna  the  disappearance  of 
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vigorous  mind  had  already  begun  to  worb  upon  new  pbni 
for  the  future,  when  the  report  of  3.  decision  made  at  VieniJi, 
which  was  soon  confirmed  by  the  arrival  of  aa 
Ai«nin  AustriaD  ultimatum,  threw  him  into  joyasinleiae 
A[(iiij.  '  as  bis  previous  despair.  Ignoring  the  Briliiii 
propi'sal  for  a  general  disarm ament.  already 
accepted  at  Turin,  the  Austrian  Cabinet  demanded,  withool 
quail  ficati tins  and  under  threat  of  war  within  three  days, 
that  Sardinia  should  separately  disarm.  It  was  believed 
at  ^enna  tbat  Napoleon  was  merely  seeking  to  gain  liinc; 
that  a  confiiot  was  uievitable;  and  that  Austria  now  stood 
better  prepared  for  immediate  action  than  its  enemies.  Bigtil 
or  wrong  m  its  judgment  of  Napoleon's  reaJ  intentions,  tilt 
Austrian  Government  had  undeniably  taken  upon  its^  the 
part  of  the  aggressor.  Cavour  had  only  to  point  to  Uj 
own  acceptance  of  the  plan  of  a  general  disartiiainent,  ami 
to  throw  upon  his  enemy  the  responsibility  for  a  disturbance 
of  European  peace.  His  reply  was  taken  as  the  signal  for 
hostilities,  and  on  the  29th  of  April  Austrian  troops  crossed 
the  Ticino.    A  declaration  of  war  from  Paris  followed  without 

For  months  past  Austria  had  been  pouring  its  troops 

into  Northern   Italy.    It  had  chosen  its  own  time  for  the 

comniencement  of  war;   a  feeble  enemy  stood 

"iBio'"  before  It;  its  more  powerful  adversary  could 
not  reach  the  field  without  crossing  the  Alps 
or  the  mountain -range  above  Genoa.  Everj' thing  pomteJ 
to  a  vigorous  olTcnsive  on  the  part  of  the  Austrian  generals. 
and  in  Piedmont  itself  it  was  believed  that  Turin  must  fall 
bef;)re  French  troops  could  assist  in  its  defence.  From  Turin 
as  a  centre  the  Austrians  could  then  strike  with  ease,  at,<1 
with  suutrior  numbers,  against  the  detachments  of  the  French 
army  as  tlit'y  descended  the  mountains  at  any  points  in  the 
seiuicirclo  from  Genoa  to  Mont  Ceiils.  There  has  selJom 
been  a  case  where  tlie  necessity  and  the  advantages  of  a 
parlicii!:ir  lin«  of  strategy  have  been  so  obvious;  yet  afkr 
Crossing  the  Ticino  the  Anstrians,  above  a  hundred  thousaiid 
strong,  stood  as  if  spull-bouiid  under  their  incompetent  chief. 
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Giulay.  Meanwhile  French  detachments  crossed  Mont  Cenis; 
others,  more  numerous,  landed  with  the  Emperor  at  Genoa, 
and  established  communications  with  the  Piedmontese,  whose 
headquarters  were  at  Alessandria.  Giulay  now  believed 
that  the  Allies  would  strike  upon  his  communications  in 
the  direction  of  Parma.  The  march  of  Bonaparte  upon 
Piacenza  in  1796,  as  well  as  the  campaign  of  Marengo, 
might  well  inspire  this  fear;  but  the  real  intention  of 
Napoleon  III.  was  to  outflank  the  Austriaus  from  the  north 
and  so  to  gain  Milan.  Garibaldi  was  already  operating 
at  the  extreme  left  of  the  Sardinian  line  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Como.  While  the  Piedmontese  maintained  their 
positions  in  the  front,  the  French  from  Genoa  marched 
northwards  behind  them,  crossed  the  Po,  and  reached  Vercelli 
before  the  Austrians  discovered  their  manoeuvre.  Giulay, 
still  lingering  between  the  Sesia  and  the  Ticino,  now  called 
up  part  of  his  forces  northwards,  but  not  in  time  to  prevent 
the  Piedmontese  from  crossing  the  Sesia  and  defeating  the 
troops  opposed  to  them  at  Palestro  (May  30).  While  the 
Austrians  were  occupied  at  this  point,  the  French  crossed 
the  river  farther  north,  and  moved  eastwards  on  the  Ticino. 
Giulay  was  thus  outflanked  and  compelled  to  fall  back.  The 
Allies  followed  him,  and  on  the  4th  of  June  attacked  the 
Austrian  army  in  its  positions  about  Magenta  on  the  road 
to  Milan.  The  assault  of  Macmahon  from  the 
north  gave  the  Allies  victory  after  a  hard-fought  Battle  of 
day.  It  was  impossible  for  the  Austrians  to  june^^!** 
defend  Milan ;  they  retired  upon  the  Adda  and 
subsequently  upon  the  Miucio,  abandoning  all  Lombardy 
to  the  invaders,  and  calling  up  their  troops  from  Bologna 
and  the  other  occupied  towns  in  the  Papal  States,  in  order 
that  they  might  take  part  in  the  defence  of  the  Venetian 
frontier  and  the  fortresses  that  guarded  it. 

The  victory  of  the  Allies  was  at  once  felt  throughout 
Central  Italy.  The  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  had  already  fled 
from  his  dominions,  and  the  Dictatorship  for  the  period  of  the 
war  had  been  offered  by  a  Provisional  Government  to  Victor 
Emmanuel,  who,  while  refusing  this,  had  allowed  his  envoy, 
Boncampagni,  to  assume  temporary  powers  at 
Florence  as  his  representative.  The  Duke  of  ^VnTr^iTaiy. 
Modena  and  the  Duchess  of  Parma  now  quitted 
their  territories.      In   the    Romagua  the  disappearance  of 
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vigoroas  mind  had  already  begun  to  work  upon  new  plans 
for  the  future,  when  the  report  of  a  decision  made  at  Vienna, 

which  was  soon  confirmed  by  the  arrival  of  an 
Au^rian  Austrian  ultimatum,  threw  him  into  joy  as  intense 
April  23.  '       as  his  previous  despair.     Ignoring  the  British 

proposal  for   a    general    disarmament,   already 
accepted  at  Turin,  the  Austrian  Cabinet  demanded,  without 
qualificatious  and   under  threat  of  war  within  three  da>'s, 
that   Sardinia  should   separately  disarm.      It   was   believed 
at  Vienna  tliat  Napoleon  was  merely  seeking  to  gain  time; 
that  a  conflict  was  inevitable;   and  that  Austria  now  stood 
belter  prepared  for  immediate  action  than  its  enemies.    Right 
or  wrong  m  its  judgment  of  Napoleon's  real  intentions,  the 
Austrian  Government  had  undeniably  taken  upon  itself  the 
part  of  the  aggressor.     Cavour  had  only  to   point  to  his 
own  acceptance  of  the  plan  of  a  general  disarmament,  and 
to  throw  upon  his  enemy  the  responsibility  for  a  disturbance 
of  European  peace.     His  reply  was  taken  as  the  signal  for 
hostilities,  and  on  the  29th  of  April  Austrian  troops  crossed 
the  Ticino.    A  declaration  of  war  from  Paris  followed  witho^^ 
delay.* 

For  months  past  Austria  had  been  pouring  its  troops 
into   Northern   Italy.     It  had  chosen  its  own  time  for   ^^^ 

commencement  of  war;    a  feeble  enemy  st^^^ 
Camrai-nof    j^eforc  it;    its  more    powerful  adversary  co"*^ 

not  reach  the  field  without  crossing  the  ^^-^P^ 
or  the  mountain -range  above  Genoa.  Everything  poin^  "^^ 
to  a  vigorous  olTensive  on  the  part  of  the  Austrian  genei^  ,^s, 
and  in  Piedmont  itself  it  was  believed  that  Turin  must  ^^ 
before  French  troops  could  assist  in  its  defence.     From  '^^  ^«nn 


as  a  centre  the  Austriaus  could  then  strike  with  ease,  -^^^" 
with  suuv  rior  numbers,  against  the  detachments  of  the  Fre  "^^^^ 
army  as  they  descended  the  mountains  at  any  points  in  ^^^ 
semicircle  from  Genoa  to  Mont  Cenis.  There  has  selc^^^^" 
been  a  case  where  the  necessity  and  the  advantages  c^^^  * 
particular  line  of  strategy  have  been  so  obvious;  yet  ^^^^^^ 
fcrossiiig  the  Ticino  the  Austrians.  above  a  hundred  thou^--^"" 
strong,  stood  as  if  spell -bouiid  under  their  incompetent  q%'^^> 

*  Cavour,  Letfe  e,  iii.   tnirod.  p.   T15:   Hi.  29.     Bianchi,   Poliliq'ie  de  Cs» '*''"'» 
p.   3;»3.     Bianchi,    Dip'omazia,    vii.  61.     Massari,   Cavour,  p.    314.     Pariiam^*'^^ 
i^pers,  1859,  xxxii.  204,  36a.    M^rim^,  Lettres  ^  Pauiizi,  i.  ax.    Mjutm,  fr^^^ 
Cva»oit|  iv.  427. 
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Giulay.  Meanwhile  French  detachments  crossed  Mout  Cenis ; 
others,  more  numerous,  landed  with  the  Emperor  at  Genoa, 
and  established  communications  with  the  Picdmontese,  whose 
headquarters  were  at  Alessandria.  Giulay  now  believed 
that  the  Allies  would  strike  upon  his  communications  in 
the  direction  of  Parma.  The  march  of  Bonaparte  upon 
Piacenza  in  1796,  as  well  as  the  campaign  of  Marengo, 
might  well  inspire  this  fear;  but  the  real  intention  of 
Napoleon  III.  was  to  outflank  the  Austriaus  from  the  north 
and  so  to  gain  Milan.  Garibaldi  was  already  operating 
at  the  extreme  left  of  the  Sardinian  line  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Como.  While  the  Piedniontese  maintained  their 
positions  in  the  front,  the  French  from  Genoa  marched 
northwards  behind  them,  crossed  the  Po,  and  reached  Vercelli 
before  the  Austrians  discovered  their  manoeuvre.  Giulay, 
still  lingering  between  the  Sesia  and  the  Ticino,  now  called 
up  part  of  his  forces  northwards,  but  not  in  time  to  prevent 
the  Piedmontese  from  crossing  the  Sesia  and  defeating  the 
troops  opposed  to  them  at  Palestro  (May  30).  While  the 
Austrians  were  occupied  at  this  point,  the  French  crossed 
the  river  farther  north,  and  moved  eastwards  on  the  Ticino. 
Giulay  was  thus  outflanked  and  compelled  to  fall  back.  Tlie 
Allies  followed  him,  and  on  the  4th  of  June  attacked  the 
Austrian  army  in  its  positions  about  Magenta  on  the  road 
to  Milan.  The  assault  of  Macmahon  from  the 
north  gave  the  Allies  victory  after  a  hard-fought  jjatile  of 
day.  It  was  impossible  for  the  Austrians  to  junt*^4*** 
defend  Milan;  they  retired  upon  the  Adda  and 
subsequently  upon  the  Mincio,  abandoning  all  Lombardy 
to  the  invaders,  and  calling  up  their  troops  from  Bologna 
and  the  other  occupied  towns  in  the  Papal  Slates,  in  order 
that  they  might  take  part  in  the  defence  of  the  Venetian 
frontier  and  the  fortresses  that  guarded  it. 

The  victory  of  the  Allies  was  at  once  felt  throughout 
Central  Italy.  The  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  had  already  fled 
from  his  dominions,  and  the  Dictatorship  for  the  period  of  the 
war  had  been  offered  by  a  Provisional  Government  to  Victor 
Emmanuel,  who,  while  refusing  this,  had  allowed  his  envoy, 
Boncampagni,  to  assume  temporary  powers  at 
Florence  as  his  representative.  The  Duke  of  ^',°7,^,7^i;. 
Modena  and  the  Duchess  of  Parma  now  quitted 
their  territories.      In    the    Romagna  the  disappearance  of 
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the  Austrians  resulted  in  the  immediate  overthrow  of  Papal 
authority.      Everywhere    the    demand   was  for  union  with 
Piedmont.    The  calamities  of  the  last  ten  years  had  taught 
their  lesson  to  the  Italian  people.    There  was  now  nothing  of 
the  disorder,  the  extravagance,  the  childishness  of  1848.    The 
populations  who  had  then  been  so  divided,  so  suspicious,  so  easy 
a  prey  to  demagogues,  were  now  watchful,  self-controlled,  and 
anxious  for  the  guidance  of  the  only  real  national  Govern- 
ment.    As  at  Florence,  so  in  the  Duchies  and  in  the  Romagna, 
it   was  desired   that   Victor   Emmanuel  should   assume  the 
Dictatorship.     The  King  adhered  to  the  policy  which  he  had 
adopted  towards  Tuscany,   avoiding  any   engagement  that 
might  compromise  him  with  Europe  or  his  ally,  but  appoint- 
ing Commissioners  to  enrol    troops    for  the    common  war 
against  Austria  and  to  conduct  the  necessary  work  of  adminis- 
tration in  these  districts.     Farini,  the  historian  of  the  Roman 
States,  was   sent  to   Modena;  Azeglio,  the  ex-Minister,  to 
Bologna.     Each  of  these  officers  entered  on  his  task  in  a 
spirit  worthy  of  the  time ;  each  understood  how  much  might 
be  won  for  Italy  by  boldness,  how  much  endangered  or  lost 
by  untimely  scruples.* 

In  his  proclamations  at  the  opening  of  the  war  Napoleon 
had  declared  that  Italy  must  be  freed  up  to  the  shore  of  tV^c 
Adriatic.     His  address  to  the   Italian   people    on    enteri-^S 
Milan  with  Victor  Emmanuel  after  the  victory  of  Magenta 
breathed  the  same  spirit.    As  yet,  however,  Lombardy  alone  l3^^ 
been  won.     The  advance  of  the  allied  armies  was  accordin  ^' 
resumed  after  an  interval  of  some  days,  and  on  the  23r<3  ^^ 
June  they  approached  the  positions  held  by  the  Austriaf*^  ^  \ 
little  to  the  west  of  the  Mincio.     Francis  Joseph  had  come  fb 
Vienna  to  take  command  of  the  army.     His  presence  assi^ 
the   enemy,  inasmuch  as  he  had  no  plan  of  his  own, 
wavered  from  day  to  day  between  the  antagonistic  plai 
the   generals   at   headquarters.     Some  wished   to  make 
Mincio  the  line  of  defence,  others  to  hold 
Battle  of  Sol-     chiese    some    miles  farther   west.     The  cO' 

feniio,  June24. 

quence  was  that  the  army  marched  backw 
and   forwards    across    the    space    between    the    two 
according  as  one  or  another  general  gained  for  the  mo 
the  Emperor's  confidence.     It  was  while  the  Austrians 
thus  engaged  that  the  allied  armies  came  into  contact  with 


*  La  Farina,  Epislolarlo,  ii:.  172.     Patliamentary  Papers,  1859,  xxxlii   391, 
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about  Solferino.  On  neither  side  was  it  known  that  the  whole 
force  of  the  enemy  was  close  at  hand.  The  battle  of  Sol- 
ferino, one  of  the  bloodiest  of  recent  times,  was  fought  almost 
by  accident.  About  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  were 
present  under  Napoleon  and  Victor  Emmanuel ;  the  Austrians 
had  a  slight  superiority  in  force.  On  the  north,  where  Benedek 
with  the  Austrian  right  was  attacked  by  the  Piedmontese  at 
San  Martino,  it  seemed  as  if  the  task  imposed  on  the  Italian 
troops  was  beyond  their  power.  Victor  Emmanuel,  fighting 
with  the  same  courage  as  at  Novara,  saw  the  positions  in 
front  of  his  troops  alternately  won  and  lost.  But  the  success 
of  the  French  at  Solferino  in  the  centre  decided  the  day, 
and  tho  Austrians  withdrew  at  last  from  their  whole  line 
with  a  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  of  fourteen  thousand  men. 
On  the  part  of  the  Allies  the  slaughter  was  scarcely  less. 

Napoleon  stood  a  conqueror,  but  a  conqueror  at  terrible 
cost;  and  in  front  of  him  he  saw  the  fortresses  of  the 
Quadrilateral,  while  new  divisions  were  hastening  from  the 
north  and  east  to  the  support  of  the  still  unbroken  Austrian 
army.  He  might  well  doubt  whether,  even 
against  his  present  antagonist  alone,  further  ^^^Jj^"** 
snccef^s  was  possible.  The  fearful  spectacle  of 
Solferino,  heightened  by  the  effects  of  overpowering  summer 
heat,  probably  affected  a  mind  humane  and  sensitive  and 
untried  in  the  experience  of  war.  The  condition  of  the  French 
army,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  was  far  different  from  that 
represented  in  official  reports,  and  likely  to  make  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  campaign  perilous  in  the  extreme.  But  be- 
yond all  this,  the  Emperor  knew  that  if  he  advanced  farther 
Prussia  and  all  Germany  might  at  any  moment  take  up  arms 
against  him.  There  had  been  a  strong  outburst  of  sympathy 
for  Austria  in  the  south-western  German  States.  National 
patriotism  was  excited  by  the  attack  of  Napoleon  on  the  chief 
of  the  German  sovereigns,  and  the  belief  was  widely  spread 
that  French  conquest  in  Italy  would  soon  be  followed  by 
French  conquest  on  the  Rhine.  Prussia  had  hitherto  shown 
reserve.  It  would  have  joined  its  arms  with  those  of  Austria 
if  its  own  claims  to  an  improved  position  in  Germany  had 
been  granted  by  the  Court  of  Vienna ;  but  Francis  Joseph 
had  up  to  this  time  refused  the  concessions  demanded.  In 
the  stress  of  his  peril  he  might  at  any  moment  close  with  the 
offers  which  he  had  before  rejected ;  even  without  a  distinct 
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agreement  between  the  two  Courts^  and  in  mere  deference  to 
German  public  opinion,  Prussia  might  launch  against  France 
the  armies  which  it  had  already  brought  into  readiness  for 
the  field.    A  war  upon  the  Rhine  would  then  be  added  to  the 
war  before  the  Quadrilateral,  and  from  the  risks  of  this  double 
effort  Napoleon  might  well  shrink  in  the  interest  of  France  not 
less  than  of  his  own  dynasty.     He  determined   to  seek  an 
interview  with  Francis  Joseph,  and  to  ascertain  on  what  terms 
peace  might  now  be  made.    The  interview  took 
iriufri*^  o*^    place  at  Villafranca,  east  of  the  Mincio,  on  the 
Juiyu."*^      nth  of  July.     Francis  Joseph  refused  to  cede 
any  part  of  Venetia  without  a  further  struggle. 
He  was  willing  to  give  up  Lombardy,  and  to  consent  to  the 
establishment  of  an  Italian  Federation  under  the  presidency 
of  the  Pope,  of  which  Federation  Venetia,  still  under  Austria's 
rule,  should  be  a  member;  but  he  required    that    Mantua 
should  be  left  within  his  own  frontier,  and  that  the  sovereigns 
of  Tuscany  and  Modena  should  resume  possession  of  their 
dominions.    To  these  terms  Napoleon  assented,  on  obtaining 
a  verbal  agreement  that  the  dispossessed  princes  should  not 
be  restored   by  foreign   arms.     Regarding   Parma   and    the 
restoration  of  the  Papal  authority  in  the  Romagna  no  stipu- 
lations were  made.    With  the  signature  of  the 
vuiSSnou       Preliminaries  of  Villafranca,  which  were  to  form 
the  base  of  a  regular  Treaty  to  be  negotiated  at 
Zurich,  and  to  which  Victor  Emmanuel  added  his  name  with 
words  of  reservation,  hostilities  came  to  a  close.     The  nego- 
tiations at  Ziirich,  though  they  lasted  for  several  months, 
added  nothing  of  importance  to  the  matter  of 
ZQrich*3ov'ia     ^^  Preliminaries,  and  decided  nothing  that  had 

been  left  in  uncertainty.  The  Italian  Federation  ^ 
remained  a  scheme  which  the  two  Emperors,  and  they  alone,  ^^ 
undertook  to  promote.  Piedmont  entered  into  no  engage- 
ment either  with  regard  to  the  Duchies  or  with  regard  t< 
Federation.  Victor  Emmanuel  had  in  fact  announced  fro' 
the  first  that  he  would  enter  no  League  of  which  a  provin 
governed  by  Austria  formed  a  part,  and  from  this  resoluti 
he  never  swerved.* 

•  C^TOur,  Lcttere,  iii.  introd.  tia,  iii.  107.     Bianchi,  Politique  de  Cavoar,  p. 
Biancht.  Diplomazia,  viii.  145,  198.     Massari,  Vittorio  Emanuele,  ii.  3a.     K- 
Memories  p.  394      P.irl.  Pap.  1859,  x«*u-  63,  i860.  Uviiu  7.    La  Fariua  Ep»i;^  » 
190.     OlUicr,  L'r>i;Iise  et  I'^tat,  u.  45a. 
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Though  Lonibardy  was  gained,  the  impression  made  upon 
the  Italians  by  the  peace  of  Villafranca  was  one  of  the  utmost 
dismay.  Napoleon  had  so  confidently  and  so  recently 
promised  the  liberation  of  all  Northern  Italy 
that  public  opinion  ascribed  to  treachery  or  '^"^JlvSr  ^ 
weakness  what  was  in  truth  an  act  of  political 
necessity.  On  the  first  rumour  of  the  negotiations  Cavour 
had  huiTied  from  Turin,  but  the  agreement  was  signed  before 
his  arrival.  The  anger  and  the  grief  of  Cavour  are  described 
by  those  who  then  saw  him  as  terrible  to  witness.*  Napoleon 
had  not  the  courage  to  face  him  ;  Victor  Emmanuel  bore  for 
two  hours  the  reproaches  of  his  Minister,  who  had  now 
completely  lost  his  self-control.  Cavour  returned  to  Turin, 
and  shortly  afterwards  withdrew  from  office,  his  hast  act 
being  the  despatch  of  ten  thousand  muskets  to  Farini  at 
Modena.  In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  peace,  instruc- 
tions, which  were  probably  not  meant  to  be  obeyed,  were  sent 
by  Cavour's  successor,  Rattazzi,  to  the  Piedmontese  Com- 
missioners in  Central  Italy,  bidding  them  to 
return  to  Turin  and  to  disband  any  forces  that  Central  luiy. 
they  had  collected.  Farini,  on  receipt  of  this 
order,  adroitly  divested  himself  of  his  Piedmontese  citizen- 
ship, and,  as  an  honorary  burgher  of  Modena,  accepted  the 
Dictatorship  from  his  fellow-townsmen.  Azeglio  returned  to 
Turin,  but  took  care  before  quitting  the  Romagna  to  place 
four  thousand  soldiers  under  competent  leaders  in  a  position 
to  resist  attack.  It  was  not  the  least  of  Cavour's  merits  that 
he  had  gathered  about  him  a  body  of  men  who,  when  his 
own  hand  was  for  a  while  withdrawn,  could  pursue  his  policy 
with  so  much  energy  and  sagacity  as  was  now  shown  by  the 
leaders  of  the  national  movement  in  Central  Italy.  Venetia 
was  lost  for  the  present ;  but  if  Napoleon's  promise  was 
broken,  districts  which  he  had  failed  or  had  not  intended  to 
liberate  might  be  united  with  the  Italian  Kingdom.  The 
Duke  of  Modena,  with  six  thousand  men  who  had  remained 
true  to  him,  lay  on  the  Austrian  frontier,  and  threatened  to 
march  upon  his  capital.  Farini  mined  the  city  gates,  and 
armed  so  considerable  a  force  that  it  became  clear  that  the 
Duke  would  not  recover  his  dominions  without  a  serious 
battle.  Parma  placed  itself  under  the  same  Di  tatorship 
with   Modena;   in  the  Romagna  a  Provisional  Government 

*  Arrivabene,  luly  under  Victor  Emmanuel,  i.  a68> 
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which  Aieglio  had  left  behind  him  coutinueil  his  worl:. 
Tuscany,  where  Napoleon  had  hoped  to  find  a  throne  i"t 
bU  cousin,  pronounced  for  actional  uaioD,  and  organised  a 
common  military  force  with  its  neighbours.  During  the 
weeks  tliat  followed  the  Peace  of  Villatranca,  declarations 
signed  by  tens  of  thousands,  the  votes  of  represenlalii'e 
bodies,  and  popular  demonstrations  throughout  Cenlni 
Italy,  showed  in  an  orderly  and  peaceful  form  how  aniveraal 
was  the  desire  for  union  under  the  House  of  Savoy. 

Cavour,  in  the  plans  whicli  he  had  made  l>efore  1859.  had 
not  looked  for  a  direct  and   imriiediate  result  beyond  ihf 

creation  of  an  ItaUan  Kingdom  including  tbe 
£(™"v-iT''°'  *''"^'^  °^  *^^  territory  nortli  of  the  Po.  The 
bauu.  other  steps  in  the  consolidation  of  Italy  would, 

he  believed,  fallow  in  their  order.  They  might  be 
close  at  hand,  or  they  might  be  delayed  for  a  while ;  but  in  the 
expulsion  of  Austria,  in  the  interposition  of  a  purely  Italiao 
State  numbering  above  ten  millions  of  inhabitants,  mistress 
of  the  fortresses  and  of  a  powerful  fleet,  between  Austria  and 
those  who  had  been  its  vassals,  the  essential  conditions  oi 
Italian  national  independence  would  have  been  won.  For 
the  rest,  Italy  michl  be  content  (o  wait  upon  time  anJ 
opportunity.  But  the  Peace  of  Villafranca,  leaving  Vetietij 
in  the  enemy's  hands,  completely  changed  this  prospect. 
The  fiction  of  an  Italian  Federation  in  which  the  Hapsburg 
Emperor,  as  lord  of  Venice,  should  forget  his  Austrian 
interests  and  play  Uie  part  of  Italian  patriot,  was  too  gross 
to  deceive  any  one.  Italy,  on  these  terms,  would  eithci 
continue  to  be  goicrned  from  Vienna,  or  be  cnade  a  pawn  in 
the  hands  of  its  French  protector.  What  therefore  Cavoui 
had  hitherto  been  willing  !o  leave  to  future  years  now  becamt 
the  need  of  the  present.  "  Before  Villafranca,"  in  his  owr 
words,  ■■the  union  of  Italy  was  a  possibility  ;  since  Villafranca 

it  is  a  necessity."  Victor  Emmanuel  understood 
»fi«'vLi}j?'  this  loo,  and  saw  the  need  for  action  more 
{JU;;^jJj|'>—     clearly  than  Rattazzi  and  the  Ministers  who,  or 

Cavoiir's  withdrawal  in  July,  stepped  for  a  fe» 
months  into  his  place.  The  situation  was  one  that  callec 
indeed  for  no  mean  exercise  of  statesmanship.  If  Italy  wa; 
not  to  be  left  dependent  upon  the  foreisner  and  the  rcpulalioi 
of  the  House  ol  Savoy  ruined,  it  was  necessary  not  onlv  tlia 
the  Duchies  of  Modena  and  Parma,  but  that  Central  Iialv 
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including  Tuscany  and  at  least  the  Romagna,  should  be 
united  with  the  Kingdom  of  Piedmont ;  yet  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  work  was  attended  with  the  utmost  danger. 
Napoleon  himself  was  hoping  to  form  Tuscany,  with  an 
augmented  territory,  into  a  rival  Kingdom  of  Etruria  or 
Central  Italy,  and  to  place  his  cousin  on  its  throne.  The 
Ultramontane  party  in  France  was  alarmed  and  indignant  at 
the  overthrow  of  the  Pope's  authority  in  the  Romagna,  and 
already  called  upon  the  Emperor  to  fulfil  his  duties  towards 
the  Holy  See.  If  the  national  movement  should  extend  to 
Rome  itself,  the  hostile  intervention  of  France  was  almost 
inevitable.  While  the  negotiations  with  Austria  at  Zurich 
were  still  proceeding,  Victor  Emmanuel  could  not  safely 
accept  the  sovereignty  that  was  offered  him  by  Tuscany 
and  the  neighbouring  provinces,  nor  permit  his  cousin,  the 
Prince  of  Carignano,  to  assume  the  regency  which,  during 
the  period  of  suspense,  it  was  proposed  to  confer  upon  him. 
Above  all,  it  was  necessary  that  the  Government  should  not 
allow  the  popular  forces  with  which  it  was  co-operating  to 
pass  beyond  its  own  control.  In  the  critical  period  that 
followed  the  armistice  of  Villafranca,  Mazzini  approached 
Victor  Emmanuel,  as  thirty  years  before  he  had 
approached  his  father,  and  offered  his  own  oarlbaicu" 
assistance  in  the  establishment  of  Italian  union    ^."^^'T" 

November. 

under  the  House  of  Savoy.  He  proposed,  as  the 
first  step,  to  overthrow  the  Neapolitan  Government  by  means 
of  an  expedition  headed  by  Garibaldi,  and  to  unite  Sicily  and 
Naples  to  the  King's  dominions ;  but  he  demanded  in  return 
that  Piedmont  should  oppose  armed  resistance  to  any  foreign 
intervention  occasioned  by  this  enterprise ;  and  he  seems 
also  to  have  required  that  an  attack  should  be  made  immedi- 
ately afterwards  upon  Rome  and  upon  Venetia.  To  these 
conditions  the  King  could  not  accede ;  and  Mazzini,  con- 
firmed in  his  attitude  of  distrust  towards  the  Court  of  Turin, 
turned  to  Garibaldi,  who  was  now  at  Modena.  At  his 
instigation  Garibaldi  resolved  to  lead  an  expedition  at  once 
against  Rome  itself.  Napoleon  was  at  this  very  moment 
promising  reforms  on  behalf  of  the  Pope,  and  warning  Victor 
Emmanuel  against  the  annexation  even  of  the  Romagna  (Oct. 
20th).  At  the  risk  of  incurring  the  hostility  of  Garibaldi's 
followers  and  throwing  their  leader  into  opposition  to  the 
dynasty,  it  was  necessary  for  the  Sardinian  Government  to 
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check  him  in  his  course.  The  moment  was  a  critical  oni  in 
the  history  of  the  House  o{  Savoy.  But  the  soUicr  n( 
Republican  Italy  proved  more  tra.clable  than  its  pmpbrt. 
Guiba.ldi  was  persuaded  to  abandon  or  postpone  an  eotec- 
prise  which  could  only  have  resnlted  in  disaster  for  Italy; 
4Ik1  with  expressions  of  cordiality  towards  the  King  himself, 
and  of  bitter  contempt  for  the  fox-like  politicians  who  advised 
hhn,  he  resigned  his  command  and  bade  (arewell  to  hi:;  com- 
rades, recommending  them, ...  er,  to  rcmaia  under  ums. 
in  full  confidence  that  they  ...  ild  ere  long  find  a  better 
opportunity  for  carrying  the  r  lal  flag  southwards," 

Soon  alter  the  .\greeme  Villafranca,   Napoleon  had 

propo&ed  to  the  British  Gov.  it  that  a  Congress  of  all  tlw 

Powers  should  assemble  at  i  in  order  to  decide  npon 

the  Dia.ny  Italian  questions  '  i  still  remained  unstftled. 
In  taking  upon  himself  the  cipation  of  Northern  Italy 

Napoleon  had,  as  it  proved,  pled  a  task  far  beyond  his 

own  powers.  The  wnrk  had  been  abruptly  broken  off;  the 
promis^cd   scn'ices   had   not   l>een    rendered,   the    stipukieJ 

reward  had  not  been  won.  On  the  other  hand, 
^^.i'^^     forces   had  been   set   in  motion  which  he   wh-i 

raised  (hem  could  not  allay;  popiilalions  sto.  ,1 
in  arms  against  the  Governments  which  the  A<.,Toeiiiciit  o! 
Villafranca  purported  to  restore  ;  the  Pope's  authority  in  iho 
northern  part  of  his  dominions  was  at  an  end;  the  Italian 
League  over  which  Fr.ince  and  Austria  were  to  join  hands  of 
benediction  remained  Ihe  laughing-stock  of  Europe.  Nap''- 
leon's  i-ictorics  had  added  Lombardy  to  Piedmont;  f>r  tli- 
rest,  except  from  the  Italian  point  of  view,  thev  had  only 
thrown  affairs  into  confusion.  Hesitating  at  the  first  bciucfn 
his  obligations  towards  Austria  and  the  maintenance  of  hi^ 
prestige  in  Italy,  perplexed  between  the  contradictory  claim' 
of  nationality  and  of  Ulframontanism,  Napoleon  would 
gladly  have  cast  upon  Great  Britain,  or  upon  Cnn^pc  .it 
large,  the  task  of  extricating  him  from  his  cmbarrassEiiriit, 
But  the  Cabinet  of  London,  while  favourable  to  Italy,  shoucil 
little  inclination  to  entangle  itself  in  cngapcmciils  wliiili 
might  lead  to  war  with  Austria  and  Germany  in  (he  interr-n 
of  the  French  Sovereign.  Italian  affairs,  it  was  urccd  by 
Lord  John  Russell,  might  well  be  governed  by  the  course  ot 
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events  within  Italy  itself;  and,  as  Austria  remained  inactive, 
the  principle  of  non-intervention  really  gained  the  day.  The 
Arm  attitude  of  the  population  both  in  the  Duchies  and  in 
the  Romagna,  their  unanimity  and  self-control,  the  absence 
of  those  disorders  which  had  so  often  been  made  a  pretext  for 
foreign  intervention,  told  upon  the  mind  of  Napoleon  and 
on  the  opinion  of  Europe  at  large.  Each  month  that  passed 
rendered  the  restoration  of  the  fallen  Governments  a  work  of 
greater  difficulty,  and  increased  the  confidence  of  the  Italians 
in  themselves.  Napoleon  watched  and  wavered.  When  the 
Treaty  of  Zurich  was  signed,  his  policy  was  still  undeter- 
mined. By  the  prompt  and  liberal  concession  of  reforms  the 
Papal  Government  might  perhaps  even  now  have  turned  the 
balance  in  its  favour.  But  the  obstinate  mind  of  Pius  IX. 
was  proof  against  every  politic  and  every  generous  influence. 
The  stubbornness  shown  by  Rome,  the  remembrance  of 
Antonelli's  conduct  towards  the  French  Republic  in  1849, 
possibly  also  the  discovery  of  a  Treaty  of  Alliance  between 
the  Papal  Government  and  Austria,  at  length  overcame 
Napoleon*s  hesitation  in  meeting  the  national  demand  of 
Italy,  and  gave  him  courage  to  defy  both  the  Papal  Court 
and  the  French  priesthood.  He  resolved  to  consent  to  the 
formation  of  an  Italian  Kingdom  under  Victor  Emmanuel 
including  the  northern  part  of  the  Papal  territories  as  well 
as  Tuscany  and  the  other  Duchies,  and  to  silence  the  outcry 
which  this  act  of  spoliation  would  excite  among  the  clerical 
party  in  France  by  the  annexation  of  Nice  and  Savoy. 

The  decision  of  the  Emperor  was  foreshadowed  by  the 
publication  on  the  24th  of  December  of  a  pamphlet  entitled 
**  The  Pope  and  the  Congress."    The  doctrine 
advanced  in  this  essay  was  that,   although  a    und  the  Con- 
certain  temporal  authority  was  necessary  to  the    p*»»"  ^^^ 
Pope's  spiritual  independence,  the  peace  and 
unity  which  should  surround  the  Vicar  of  Christ  would  be 
best  attained  when  his  temporal  sovereignty  was  reduced 
within  the  narrowest  possible  limits.     Rome  and  the  territory 
immediately  around  it,  if  guaranteed   to  the   Pope   by  the 
Great  Powers,  would  be  sufficient  for  the  temporal  needs  of 
the  Holy  See.    The  revenue  lost   by  the  separation  of  the 
remainder  of  the  Papal  territories  might  be  replaced  by  a 
yearly  tribute  of  reverence  paid  by  the  Catholic  Powers  to 
the  Head  of  the  Church.    That  the  pamphlet  advocating  tliis 
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policy  was  written  at  the  dictation  of  Napoleon  was  not  made 

a  secret.     Its  appearance  occasioned  an  indignant  protest  at 

Rone.     The  Pope  announced  that  he  would  take  no  part 

in  the  proposed  Congress  unless  the  doctrines  advanced  in 

the  pamphlet  were  disavowed  by  the  French  Government. 

Napoleon  in  reply  submitted   to  the  Pope  that  he   would 

do  well  to  purchase  the  guarantee  of  the   Powers  for  the 

remainder  of   his  territories  by  giving  up  all  claim  to  the 

Romagna,  which  he  had  already  lost.    Pius  retorted  that  he 

could  not  cede  what  Heaven  had  granted,  not  to  himself,  but 

to  the  Church ;  and  that  if  the  Powers  would  but  clear  the 

Romagna  of  Piedmontese  intruders  he  would  soon  reconquer 

the  rebellious    province    without   the    assistance   either  of 

France  or  of  Austria.     The  attitude  assumed  by  the  Papal 

Court  gave  Napoleon  a  good  pretext  for  abandoning  the  plan  of 

a  European  Congress,  from  which  he  could  hardly 

Min?itry*at       cxpcct  to  obtain  a  grant  of  Nice  and  Savoy.     It 

Jmo**        ^*    ^^^    announced    at    Paris  that    the    Congress 

would  be  postponed  ;  and  on  the  5th  of  January, 

i860,  the  change  in  Napoleon's  policy  was  publicly  marked 

by   the    dismissal    of    his    Foreign    Minister, 

Jiffic^'^jtSl^e!    Walewski,  and  the    appointment  in  his  place 

of  Thouvenel,  a  friend  to  Italian  union.    Ten 

days  later  Rattazzi  gave  up  office  at  Turin,  and  Cavour 

returned  to  power. 

Rattazzi,  during  the  six  months  that  he  had  conducted 

affairs,  had  steered  safely  past  some  dangerous  rocks ;  but  he 

held  the  helm  with  an  unsteady  and  untrusted  hand,  and 

he  appears  to  have  displayed  an  unworthy  jealousy  towards 

Cavour,  who,  while  out  of  office,  had  not  ceased  to  render 

what  services  he  could  to  his  country.    Cavour  resumed  his 

post,  with  the  resolve  to  defer  no  longer  the  annexation  of 

Central  Italy,  but  with  the  heavy  consciousness  that  Napoleon 

would  demand  in  return  for  his  consent  to  this 

Cavour  and      uuion  the  cessiou  of  Nice  and  Savoy.   No  Treaty 

Jan.-March.    entitled   France  to  claim  this  reward,  for  the 

Austrians  still   held  Venetia;     but    Napoleon's 

troops  lay  at  Milan,  and  by  a  march  southwards  they  could 

easily  throw  Italian  affairs  again  into  confusion,  and  undo 

all  that  the  last   six  months  had  effected.     Cavour  would 

perhaps  have  lent  himself  to    any   European  combination 

wbicbi  while  directed  against  the  extension  of  France,  would 
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have  secured  the  existence  of  the  Italian  Kingdom ;  but 
no  such  alternative  to  tlie  French  alliance  proved  possible ; 
and  the  subsequent  negotiations  between  Paris  and  Turin 
were  intended  only  to  vest  with  a  certain  diplomatic  pro- 
priety the  now  inevitable  transfer  of  territory  from  the 
weaker  to  the  stronger  State.  A  series  of  propositions 
made  from  London  with  the  view  of  withdrawing  from 
Italy  both  French  and  Austrian  influence  led  the  Austrian 
Court  to  acknowledge  that  its  army  would  not  be  employed 
for  the  restoration  of  the  sovereigns  of  Tuscany  and  Modena. 
Construing  this  statement  as  an  admission  that  the  stipula- 
tions of  Villafranca  and  Zurich  as  to  the  return  of  the 
fugitive  princes  had  become  impracticable,  Napoleon  now 
suggested  that  Victor  Emmanuel  should  annex  Parma  and 
Modena,  and  assume  secular  power  in  the  Romagna  as  Vicar 
of  the  Pope,  leaving  Tuscany  to  form  a  separate  Government. 
The  establishment  of  so  powerful  a  kingdom  on  the  confines 
of  France  was,  he  added,  not  in  accordance  with  the  traditions 
of  French  foreign  policy,  and  in  self-defence  France  must 
rectify  its  military  frontier  by  the  acquisition  of  Nice  and 
Savoy  (Feb.  24th).  Cavour  well  understood  that  the  mention 
of  Tuscan  independence,  and  the  qualified  recognition  of  the 
Pope's  rights  in  the  Romagna,  were  no  more  than  suggestions 
of  the  means  of  pressure  by  which  France  might  enforce  the 
cessions  it  required.  He  answered  that,  although  Victor 
Emmanuel  could  not  alienate  any  part  of  his  dominions, 
his  Government  recognised  the  same  popular  rights  in  Savoy 
and  Nice  as  in  Central  Italy;  and  accordingly  that  if  the 
population  of  these  districts  declared  in  a  legal  form  their 
desire  to  be  incorporated  with  France,  the  King  would  not 
resist  their  will.  Having  thus  consented  to  the  necessary 
sacrifice,  and  ignoring  Napoleon's  reservations  with  regard 
to  Tuscany  and  the  Pope,  Cavour  gave  orders  that  a  popular 
vote  should  at  once  be  taken  in  Tuscany,  as  well  as  in  Parma, 
Modena,  and  the  Romagna,  on  the  question  of  union  with 
Piedmont.  The  voting  took  place  early  in 
March,  and  gave  an  overwhelming  majority  Union  of  the 
in  favour  of  union.  The  Pope  issued  the  major  the  Romagna 
excommunication  against  the  authors,  abettors,  JJlrch?**"**'"'* 
and  agents  in  this  work  of  sacrilege,  and  heaped 
curses  on  curses;  but  no  one  seemed  the  worse  for  them. 
Victor  Emmanuel  accepted  the  sovereignty  that  was  offered 
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to  him,  and  on  ihe  2nd  of  April  the  Pailiament  of  the  qt 
kingdom  assembled  at  Turin,  li  had  already  been  aanou 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Nice  and  Savoy  that  the  King  had 

senled  to  their  utiion  with  France.  The  (orm 
!iivt>)i*nd  of  a  pUbisiitt  was  enacted  a  few  days  later, 

f™™,  under  the  combined  pressure  of  the  French 

Sardinian  Governments  the  desired  resnlts 
obtained.  Not  more  than  a  few  hundred  persons  proti 
by  their  vote  against  a  transaction  to  which  it  was  nndcrs 
that  the  King  had  no  choice  but  to  submit." 

That  Victor  Emmanuel  had  at  one  time   been  disp 
to  resist  Cavour's  surrender  of  the  home  of  his  race  is 

known.  Above  a  year,  howe^-er,  had  passed  ; 
Ca-oot  on  '>«  the  project  had  been  accepted  as  Ihe  faasi 
■nd  Savor.         ^^^  French  alliance;  and  if,  during  Ihe  in(( 

of  suspense  after  Villafiranca.  the  King 
cherished  a  hope  that  the  sacrifice  mishi  be  avoided  »itl 
prejudice  either  to  the  cause  of  Italy  or  to  his  own  relat 
with  Napoleon,  Cavoitr  had  entertained  no  such  illud 
He  knew  that  the  cession  was  an  indispensable  link  in 
chain  of  his  own  policy,  thai  polioy  which  had  made  it  pos! 
to  defeat  Austria,  and  which,  he  believed,  would  lead  to 
further  consolidation  of  Italy.  Looking  to  Rome,  to  Palei 
where  the  smouldering  fire  might  at  any  moment  blaze 
he  could  not  yet  dispense  with  the  friendship  of  Napol 
he  could  not  provoke  the  one  man  powerful  enough  to  ;li 
the  action  of  France  in  defiance  of  Clerical  and  of  Lepilii 
aims.  Rattazzi  might  claim  credit  for  having  brought  P 
mont  past  the  Treaty  of  Zurich  without  loss  of  territ< 
Cavour,  in  a  far  finer  spirit,  took  upon  himself  the  respo 
bihiy  for  the  sacrifice  m.idc  to  France,  and  bade  the  Pai 
meiit  of  Italy  pass  judgment  upon  his  act.  The  cesMoi 
the  border  provinces  overshadowed  what  would  other 
hnve  been  the  brightest  scene  in  Italian  history  for  m 
generations,  tlie  meeting  of  the  first  North -Italian  Parliaii 
nt  Turin.  G.iribaldi,  coming  as  deputy  from  his  hirthpl. 
Nive,  uttered  words  of  scorn  and  injustice  against  the  1 
who  h.id  made  him  an  alien  in  Italy,  and  quitted  the  Cham 
Hillerly  as  Cavonr  fell,  both  now  and  down  lo  the  end  of 
hlf,  the  reproaches  that  were  levelled  against  him,  he  alio' 
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no  trace  of  wounded  feeling,  of  impatience,  of  the  sense  of 
wrong,  to  escape  him  in  the  masterly  speech  in  which  he 
justified  his  policy  and  won  for  it  the  ratification  of  the 
Parliament.  It  was  not  until  a  year  later,  when  the  hand 
of  death  was  almost  upon  him,  that  fierce  words  addressed 
to  him  face  to  face  by  Garibaldi  wrung  from  him  the  im- 
pressive answer,  **  The  act  that  has  made  this  gulf  between 
us  was  the  most  painful  duty  of  my  life.  By  what  I  have 
felt  myself  I  know  what  Garibaldi  must  have  felt.  If  he 
refuses  me  his  forgiveness  I  cannot  reproach  him  for  it."  ♦ 

The  annexation  of  Nice  and  Savoy  by  Napoleon  was  seen 
with  extreme  displeasure  in  Europe  generally,  and  most  of  all 
in  England.    It  directly  affected  the  history  of 
Britain  by  the  stimulus  which  it  gave  to  the    inrei^'nto 
development  of  the  Volunteer  Forces.    Owing    ^J^p**°** 
their  origin  to  certain  demonstrations  of  hostility 
towards  England  made  by  the  French  army  after  Orsini's 
conspiracy  and  the  acquittal  of  one  of  his  confederates  in 
London,  the  Volunteer  Forces  rose  in  the  three  months  that 
followed  the  annexation  of  Nice  and  Savoy  from  seventy  to  a 
hundred  and  eighty  thousand  men.     If  viewed  as  an  indica- 
tion that  the  ruler  of  France  would  not  be  content  with  the 
frontiers  of  1815,  the  acquisition  of  the  Sub-Alpine  provinces 
might  with  some  reason  excite  alarm ;  on  no  other  ground 
could   their  transfer  be   justly    condemned.     Geographical 
position,   language,  commercial  interests,   separated    Savoy 
from  Piedmont  and  connected  it  with  France ;  and  though  in 
certain  parts  of  the  County  of  Nice  the   Italian  character 
predominated,  this  district  as  a  whole  bore  the  stamp  not  of 
Piedmont  or  Liguria  but  of  Provence.     Since  the  separation 
from  France  in  1815  there  had  always  been,  both  in  Nice  and 
Savoy,  a  considerable  party  which    desired    reunion    with 
that  country.    The  political  and  social  order  of  the  Sardinian 
Kingdom  had  from   1815  to   1848    been    so    backward,    so 
reactionary,  that  the  middle  classes  in  the  border- provinces 
looked    wistfully  to   France  as    a    land    where    their    own 
grievances  had  been  removed  and  their  own  ideals  attained. 
The  constitutional  system  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  and  the  des- 
potic system  of  Louis  Napoleon  had  both  been  too  recently 
introduced  to  reverse  in  the  minds  of  the  greater  number 
the  political  tradition  of  the  preceding  thirty  years.    Thu9 
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if  there  were  a  few  who,  like  Garibaldi,  himself  of  Genoese 
descent  though  born  at  Nice,  passionately  resented  separation 
from  Italy,  they  found  no  considerable  party  either  in  Nice  or 
in  Savoy  animated  by  the  same  feeling.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  ecclesiastical  sentiment  of  Savoy  rendered  its  transfer  to 
France  an  actual  advantage  to  the  Italian  State.  The  Papacy 
had  here  a  deeply-rooted  influence.  The  reforms  begun  by 
AzegHo's  Ministry  had  been  steadily  resisted  by  a  Savoyard 
group  of  deputies  in  the  interests  of  Rome.  Cavour  himself, 
in  the  prosecution  of  his  larger  plans,  had  always  been 
exposed  to  the  danger  of  a  coalition  between  this  ultra- 
Conservative  party  and  his  opponents  of  the  other  extreme. 
It  was  well  that  in  the  conflict  with  the  Papacy,  without 
which  there  could  be  no  such  thing  as  a  Kingdom  of  United 
Italy,  these  influences  of  the  Savoyard  Church  and  Noblesse 
should  be  removed  from  the  Parliament  and  the  Throne. 
Honourable  as  the  Savoyard  party  of  resistance  had  proved 
themselves  in  Parliamentary  Ufe,  loyal  and  faithful  as  they 
were  to  their  sovereign,  they  were  yet  not  a  part  of  the 
Italian  nation.  Their  interests  were  not  bound  up  with  the 
cause  of  Italian  union ;  their  leaders  were  not  inspired  with 
the  ideal  of  Italian  national  life.  The  forces  that  threatened 
the  future  of  the  new  State  from  within  were  too  powerful  for 
the  surrender  of  a  priest-governed  and  half-foreign  element  to 
be  considered  as  a  real  loss. 

Nice  and  Savoy  had  hardly  been  handed  over  to  Napoleon 
when  Garibaldi  set  out  from  Genoa  to  effect  the  liberation  of 

Sicily  and  Naples.     King  Ferdinand  II.,  known 
Naples.       to  his  subjects  and  to  Western  Europe  as  King 

Bomba,  had  died  a  few  days  before  the  battle  of 
Magenta,  leaving  the  throne  to  his  son  Francis  II.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  friendship  shown  by  Ferdinand  to  Russia 
during  the  Crimean  War,  and  of  his  refusal  to  amend  his 
tyrannical  system  of  government,  the  Western  Powers  had  in 
1856  withdrawn  their  representatives  from  Naples.  On  the 
accession  of  Francis  II.  diplomatic  intercourse  was  renewed, 
and  Cavour,  who  had  been  at  bitter  enmity  with  Ferdinand, 
sought  to  establish  relations  of  friendship  with  his  son.  In 
the  war  against  Austria  an  alliance  with  Naples  would  have 
been  of  value  to  Sardinia  as  a  counterpoise  to  Napoleon's 
influence,  and  this  alliance  Cavour  attempted  to  obtain.  He 
was,  however,   unsuccessful ;  and  after  the  Peace  of  Villa- 
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franca  the  Neapolitan  Court  threw  itself  with  ardour  into 
schemes  for  the  restoration  of  the  fallen  Governments  and  the 
overthrow  of  Piedmontese  authority  in  the  Romagna  by 
means  of  a  coaUtion  with  Austna  and  Spain  and  a  counter- 
revolutionary movement  in  Italy  itself.  A  rising  on  behalf  of 
the  fugitive  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  was  to  give  the  signal  for 
the  march  of  the  Neapolitan  army  northwards.  This  rising, 
however,  was  expected  in  vain,  and  the  great  Catholic  design 
resulted  in  nothing.  Baffled  in  its  larger  aims,  the  Bourbon 
Government  proposed  in  the  spring  of  i860  to  occupy  Umbria 
and  the  Marches,  in  order  to  prevent  the  revolutionary  move- 
ment from  spreading  farther  into  the  Papal  States.  Against 
this  Cavour  protested,  and  King  Francis  yielded  to  his  threat 
to  withdraw  the  Sardinian  ambassador  from  Naples.  Know- 
ing that  a  conspiracy  existed  for  the  restoration  of  the  House 
of  Murat  to  the  Neapolitan  throne,  which  would  have  given 
France  the  ascendency  in  Southern  Italy,  Cavour  now  renewed 
his  demand  that  Francis  II.  should  enter  into  alliance  with 
Piedmont,  accepting  a  constitutional  system  of  government 
and  the  national  Italian  policy  of  Victor  Emmanuel.  But 
neither  the  summons  from  Turin,  nor  the  agitation  of  the 
Muratists,  nor  the  warnings  of  Great  Britain  that  the  Bourbon 
dynasty  could  only  avert  its  fall  by  reform,  produced  any  real 
change  in  the  spirit  of  the  Neapolitan  Court.  Ministers  were 
removed,  but  the  absolutist  and  anti-national  system  re- 
mained the  same.  Meanwhile  Garibaldi  was  gathering 
his  followers  round  him  in  Genoa.  On  the  15th  of  April 
Victor  Emmanuel  wrote  to  King  Francis  that  unless  his 
fatal  system  of  policy  was  immediately  abandoned  the 
Piedmontese  Government  itself  might  shortly  be  forced  to 
become  the  agent  of  his  destruction.  Even  tliis  menace 
proved  fruitless;  and  after  thus  fairly  exposing  to  the 
Court  of  Naples  the  consequence  of  its  own  stubbornness, 
Victor  Emmanuel  let  loose  against  it  the  revolutionary  forces 
of  Garibaldi. 

Since  the  campaign  of  1859  insurrectionary  committees 
had  been  active  in  the  principal  Sicilian   towns.    The   old 
desire  of  the  Sicilian  Liberals  for  the  independ- 
ence of  the  island  had  given  place,  under  the  in-        Sicfly. 
fiuence  of  the  events  of  the  past  year,  to  the  desire 
for  Italiau  union.    On  the  abandonment  of  Garibaldi's  plan 
for  the  march  on  Rome  in  November,  1859,  the  hberation  of 
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Sicily  had  been  suggested  to  him  as  a  more  feasible  enterprise, 
and  the  general  himself  wavered  in  the  spring  of  i860  between 
the  resumption  of  his  Roman  project  and  an  attack  upon  the 
Bourbons  of  Naples  from  the  south.  The  rumour  spread 
through  Sicily  that  Garibaldi  would  soon  appear  there  at  the 
head  of  his  followers.  On  the  3rd  of  April  an  attempt  at 
insurrection  was  made  at  Palermo.  It  was  repressed  without 
difliculty ;  and  although  disturbances  broke  out  in  other  parts 
of  the  island,  the  reports  which  reached  Garibaldi  at  Genoa 
as  to  the  spirit  and  prospects  of  the  Sicilians  were  so  dis- 
heartening that  for  a  while  he  seemed  disposed  to  abandon 
the  project  of  invasion  as  hopeless  for  the  present.     It  was 

only  when  some  of  the  Sicilian  exiles  declared 
Garibaldi  that  they  would  risk  the  enterprise  without  him 

Sidiy,  May  5.     that  he  resolved  upon  immediate  action.    On 

the  night  of  the  5th  of  May  two  steamships 
Ijring  in  the  harbour  of  Genoa  were  seized,  and  on  these 
Garibaldi  with  his  Thousand  put  to  sea.  Cavour,  though  he 
would  have  preferred  that  Sicily  should  remain  unmolested 
until  some  progress  had  been  made  in  the  consolidation  o£ 
the  North  Italian  Kingdom,  did  not  venture  to  restrain 
Garibaldi's  movements,  with  which  he  was  well  acquainted. 
He  required,  however,  that  the  expedition  should  not  touch 
at  the  island  of  Sardinia,  and  gave  ostensible  orders  to  his 
admiral,  Persano,  to  seize  the  ships  of  Garibaldi  if  they  should 
put  into  any  Sardinian  port.  Garibaldi,  who  had  sheltered 
the  Sardinian  Government  from  responsibility  at  the  outset 
by  the  fiction  of  a  sudden  capture  of  the  two  merchant-ships, 
continued  to  spare  Victor  Emmanuel  unnecessary  difficulties 
by  avoiding  the  fleet  which  was  supposed  to  be  on  the  watch 
for  him  off*  Cagliari  in  Sardinia,  and  only  interrupted  his 
voyage  by  a  landing  at  a  desolate  spot  on  the  Tuscan  coast  in 
order  to  take  up  artiller>'  and  ammunition  which  were 
waiting  for  him  there.  On  the  nth  of  May,  having  heard 
from  some  English  merchantmen  that  there  were  no  Neapol- 
itan vessels  of  war  at  Marsala,  he  made  for  this  harbour.    The 

first  of  his  two  ships  entered  it  in  safety  and 
Garibntdi  disembarked  her  crew ;  the  second,  running  on  a 
5{iy*'J^  '      rock,  lay  for  some  time  within  range  of  the  guns 

of  a  Neapolitan  war-steamer  which  was  bearing 
up  towards  the  port.  But  for  some  unknown  reason  the 
Neapohtan  commander  delayed  opening  fire,  and  the  landing 
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of  Garibaldi*s  followers  was  during  this  interval  completed 
without  loss.* 

On  the  following  day  the  little  army,  attired  in  the 
red  shirts  which  are  worn  by  cattle  ranchers  in  South 
America,  marched  eastwards  &om  Marsala.  Bands  of 
villagers  joined  them  as  they  moved  through  the  country, 
and  many  unexpected  adherents  were  gained  among  the 
priests.  On  the  third  day's  march  Neapolitan  troops  were 
seen  in  position  at  Calatafimi.  They  were  attacked  by 
Garibaldi,  and,  though  far  superior  in  number,  were  put  to 
the  rout.  The  moral  effects  of  this  first  victory  were  very 
great.  The  Neapolitan  commander  retired  into  Palermo, 
leaving  Garibaldi  master  of  the  western  portion  of  the 
island.  Insurrection  spread  towards  the  interior ;  the  revolu- 
tionary party  at  Palermo  itself  regained  its  courage  and 
prepared  to  co-operate  with  Garibaldi  on  his  approach.  On 
nearing  the  city  Garibaldi  determined  that  he  could  not  risk 
a  direct  assault  upon  the  forces  which  occupied 
it.  He  resolved,  if  possible,  to  lure  part  of  the  Garibaldi  cap- 
defenders  into  the  mountains,  and  during  their  May  96.  ' 
absence  to  throw  himself  into  the  city  and  to 
trust  to  the  energy  of  its  inhabitants  to  maintain  himself 
there.  This  strategy  succeeded.  While  the  officer  in  com- 
mand of  some  of  the  Neapolitan  battalions,  tempted  by  an 
easy  victory  over  the  ill- disciplined  Sicilian  bands  opposed  to 
him,  pursued  his  beaten  enemy  into  the  mountains,  Garibaldi 
with  the  best  of  his  troops  fought  his  way  into  Palermo  on 
the  night  of  May  26th.  Fighting  continued  in  the  streets 
during  the  next  two  days,  and  the  cannon  of  the  forts  and  of 
the  Neapolitan  vessels  in  harbour  ineffectually  bombarded 
the  city.  On  the  30th,  at  the  moment  when  the  absent 
battalions  were  coming  again  into  sight,  an  armistice  was 
signed  on  board  the  British  man-of-war  Hannibal.  The 
Neapolitan  commander  gave  up  to  Garibaldi  the  bank  and 
public  buildings,  and  withdrew  into  the  forts  outside  the 
town.  But  the  Government  at  Naples  was  now  becoming 
thoroughly  alarmed ;  and  considering  Palonno  as  lost,  it 
directed  the  troops  to  be  shipped  to  Messina  and  to  Naples 
itself.     Garibaldi  was  thus  left  in  undisputed  possession  of 

*  Garibaldi,  Epist.  i.  97.  Persano,  Diario,  i.  14.  Le  Farina,  Epist.,  ii.  334. 
Gnerzoni,  iL  33.  Parliamentary  Papers,  s86o,  Ixviii.  a.  Mundy,  H.M.S.  Hannibal 
9X  Palermo,  p.  x^ 
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Ute  Sidliui  cspitjL  He  remained  there  for  aearly  t>a 
months,  assumiTig  ihe  govcmnient  of  Sicily  as  Dictatoi  id  the 
came  ot  Victar  EnimaDuel,  appointing  Ministers,  and  lety- 
ing  taxes.  Heavy  reioturcemcnts  reached  him  from  llalj. 
The  Neapolitans,  tinven  hrom  the  interior  as  well  as  from  the 
towns  occupi<-i]  1)1-  Ihe  invader,  now  neld  only  the  oortb- 
castem  extremity  oi  Ihe  islaod.  On  the  aoth  of  July  Gari- 
baldi, operating'  ixitli  by  land  and  sea,  attacked  aud  de- 
feated them  fti  Milaiio  on  the  northern  coast-  The  resuh  o* 
this  victory  wjs  ihit  Messina  itself,  with  the  exception  of  Ihe 
citadel,  was  e\;LrujU'd  by  the  Neapolitans  without  resisCature. 
Garibaldi,  whoso  trjops  now  numbered  eighteen  thousand, 
was  master  of  the  island  from  sea  to  sea,  and  could  with 
confidence  ln.>l;  f--v,ri  t>  the  oierlhrow  of  Bourb.)n 
authority  on  ;)i<  ■   '     ,! 

During  Garibaldi'sstay  at  Palermo  the  antagoiiiam  between 
the  two  political  creeds  which  severed  those  wbo«e  devottoi 
to  Italy  was  the  strongest  came  clearly  into  view.  Tbii 
antagonism  stood  embodied  in  its  extreme  form 
'^'^  •f  in  the  contrast  between  Mazrini  and  Cavoiir. 
M.i.-/itii.  liaiiilling  moral  and  political  concep- 
tions with  soiiu'tliing  of  the  independence  of  a  mathema- 
ticiaii,  laid  it  down  as  the  first  duty  of  the  Italian  nation  lo 
possess  itself  of  Rome  and  Venice,  regardless  of  difficulties 
that  nii^'ht  l>e  r.iised  from  without.  By  conviction  he  desired 
that  Italy  shiMild  be  a  Kepublic.  Ihoush  under  certain 
conditi'Mis  he  mislit  be  wilUiig  lo  tolerate  the  monarchy 
of  Victor  Enim.^niicl.  Cavoi-r.  accurately  observing  the  play 
of  pi>litical  forces  in  Europe,  conscious  above  aU  of  the 
strensth  of  those  ties  «hich  still  bound  Napoleon  to  the 
clerical  cause,  knew  tli.-it  there  were  limits  which  Italy  could 
not  at  present  pass  without  ruin.  The  centre  of  Ma/zini's 
hopes,  an  .nlvaiice  iip^m  Kome  itself  he  knew  to  be  an  act  d 
self-destruction  for  Italy,  and  this  advance  he  was  resolved  at 
all  costs  lo  prevent.  Cavour  had  not  hindered  the  expiedition 
to  Sicily;  he  had  iMt  considered  it  likely  to  embroil  Italy 
with  its  ally;  but  neither  had  he  l>een  the  author  of  this 
enterprise.  The  liber.ilion  of  Sicily  might  be  deemed  the 
worii  rather  of  the  school  of  Mazzini  than  of  Cavour. 
<~.aril>akli  iiuli'ed  was  personally  |r-yal  lo  Victor  Emmanuel : 
hut  around  bun  there  were  men  who.  if  not  Kepubiicans, 
were  at  least  di.-postd  lo  make  the  grant  of  Sicily  to  Victor 
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Emmanuel  conditional  upon  the  king*s  fulfilling  the  will  of 
the  so-called  Party  of  Action,  and  consenting  to  an  attack 
upon  Rome.  Under  the  influence  of  these  politicians  Gari- 
baldi, in  reply  to  a  deputation  expressing  to  him  the  desire 
of  the  Sicilians  for  union  with  the  Kingdom  of  Victor  Em- 
manuel, declared  that  he  had  come  to  fight  not  for  Sicily 
alone  but  for  all  Italy,  and  that  if  the  annexation  of  Sicily 
was  to  take  place  before  the  union  of  Italy  was  assured, 
he  must  withdraw  his  hand  from  the  work  and  retire.  The 
effect  produced  by  these  words  of  Garibaldi  was  so  serious 
that  the  Ministers  whom  he  had  placed  in  ofHce  resigned. 
Garibaldi  endeavoured  to  substitute  for  them  men  more 
agreeable  to  the  Party  of  Action,  but  a  demonstration  in 
Palermo  itself  forced  him  to  nominate  Sicilians  in  favour  of 
immediate  annexation.  The  public  opinion  of  the  island  was 
hostile  to  Republicanism  and  to  the  friends  of  Mazzini ;  nor 
could  the  prevailing  anarchy  long  continue  without  danger  of 
a  reactionary  movement.  Garibaldi  himself  possessed  no 
gUmmer  of  administrative  faculty.  After  weeks  of  confusion 
and  misgovemment  he  saw  the  necessity  of  accepting  direc- 
tion from  Turin,  and  consented  to  recognise  as  Pro- Dictator 
of  the  island  a  nominee  of  Cavour,  the  Piedmontese  Depretis. 
Under  the  influence  of  Depretis  a  commencement  was  made 
in  the  work  of  political  and  social  reorganisation.* 

Cavour,  during  Garibaldi's  preparation  for  his  descent 
upon  Sicily  and  until  the  capture  of  Palermo,  had  affected 
to  disavow  and  condemn  the  enterprise  as  one  undertaken 
by  individuals  in  spite  of  the  Government,  and  at  their  own 
risk.  The  Piedmontese  ambassador  was  still  at  Naples  as 
the  representative  of  a  friendly  Court ;  and  in  re- 
ply to  the  reproaches  of  Germany  and  Russia,  Cavour's  policy 
Cavour  alleged  that  the  title  of  Dictator  of  Sicily  NapiSf  * 
in  the  name  of  Victor  Emmanuel  had  been 
assumed  by  Garibaldi  without  the  knowledge  or  consent 
of  his  sovereign.  But  whatever  might  be  said  to  Foreign 
Powers,  Cavour,  from  the  time  of  the  capture  of  Palermo, 
recognised  that  the  hour  had  come  for  further  steps  towards 
Italian  union ;  and,  without  committing  himself  to  any 
definite  line  of  action,  he  began  already  to  contemplate  the 
overthrow  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty  at  Naples.     It  was  in  vain 

*  Cavour,  Lettere,  uL  introd.  969.    La  Farina,  EpUt.,  ti  336.    fiianchi,  Politique, 
p.  366.    Penano,  Diario^  i.  50,  7a,  96. 
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that   King   Francis  now  released   his   political   prisonen, 
declared  the  Constitution  of   1848  in  force,  and  tendered 
to  Piedmont   the  alliance    which   he  had    before  refused. 
Cavour,  in  reply  to  his  overtures,  stated  that  he  could  not  on 
his  own  authority  pledge  Piedmont    to  the  support  of  a 
dynasty  now  almost  in  the  agonies  of  dissolution,  and  that 
the  matter  must  await  the  meeting  of  Parliament  at  Turin. 
Thus  far  the  way  had  not  been  absolutely  closed  to  a  re- 
conciliation between  the  two  Courts;  but  after  the  victory 
of  Garibaldi  at  Milazzo  and  the  evacuation  of  Messina  at 
the  end  of  July  Cavour  cast  aside  all  hesitation  and  resen-e. 
He  appears  to  have  thought  a  renewal  of  the  war  with 
/Austria  probable,  and  now  strained  every  nerve  to  become 
master  of  Naples  and  its  fleet  before  Austria  could  take  the 
field.    He  ordered  Admiral  Persano  to  leave  two  ships  of  war 
to  cover  Garibaldi's  passage   to  the    mainland,  and  with 
one  ship  to  proceed  to  Naples  himself,  and  there  excite 
insurrection  and  win  over  the  Neapolitan  fleet  to 
mvesto  tlM     ^c  ^&g  <^^  Victor  Enmianuel.     Persano  reached 
mainland,         Naples  ou  the  3rd  of  August,  and  on  the  next 
day  the  negotiations  between  the  two  Courts 
were  broken  off.    On  the  19th  Garibaldi  crossed  from  Sicily 
to  the  mainland.    His  march  upon  the  capital  was  one  un- 
broken triumph. 

It  was  the  hope  of  Cavour  that  before  Garibaldi  could 
reach  Naples  a  popular  movement  in  the  city  itself  would 
force  the  King  to  take  flight,  so  that  Garibaldi  on  his  arrival 
would  find  the  machinery  of  government,  as  weU  as  the 
command  of  the  fleet  and  the  army,  already 
Persano  and       in  the  hands  of  Victor  EmmanueFs  representa- 

Villamarina  at      ..  .»  ...     a       ^  •  11      •  j* 

Naples.  tives.    If  war  with  Austria  was  really  impending, 

incalculable  mischief  might  be  caused  by  the 
existence  of  a  semi-independent  Government  at  Naples, 
reckless,  in  its  enthusiasm  for  the  march  on  Rome,  of  the 
eflect  which  its  acts  might  produce  on  the  French  alliance. 
In  any  case  the  control  of  Italian  aflairs  could  but  half 
belong  to  the  King  and  his  Minister  if  Garibaldi,  in  the 
full  glory  of  his  unparalleled  exploits,  should  add  the  Dictator- 
ship of  Naples  to  the  Dictatorship  of  Sicily.  Accordingly 
Cavour  plied  every  art  to  accelerate  the  inevitable  revolution. 
Persano  and  the  Sardinian  ambassador,  Villamarina,  had 
their  confederates  in  the  Bourbon  Ministry  and  in  the  Royal 
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Family  itself.  But  their  efforts  to  drive  King  Francis  from 
Naples,  and  to  establish  the  authority  of  Victor  Emmanuel 
before  Garibaldi's  arrival,  were  baffled  partly  by  the  tenacity 
of  the  King  and  Queen,  partly  by  the  opposition  of  the 
committees  of  the  Party  of  Action,  who  were  determined 
that  power  should  fall  into  no  hands  but  those  of  Garibaldi 
himself.  It  was  not  till  Garibaldi  had  reached  Salerno,  and 
the  Bourbon  generals  had  one  after  another  declined  to 
undertake  the  responsibility  of  command  in  a  battle  against 
him,  that  Francis  resolved  on  flight.  It  was  now  feared  that 
he  might  induce  the  fleet  to  sail  with  him,  and  even  that 
he  might  hand  it  over  to  the  Austrians.  The  crews,  it  was 
believed,  were  willing  to  follow  the  King;  the  officers,  though 
inclined  to  the  Italian  cause,  would  be  powerless  to  prevent 
them.  There  was  not  an  hour  to  lose.  On  the  night  of 
September  5th,  after  the  King's  intention  to  quit  the  capital 
had  become  known,  Persano  and  Villamarina  disguised 
themselves,  and  in  company  with  their  partisans  mingled 
with  the  crews  of  the  fleet,  whom  they  induced  by  bribes 
and  persuasion  to  empty  the  boilers  and  to  cripple  the 
engines  of  their  ships.  When,  on  the  6th,  King  Francis, 
haying  announced  his  intention  to  spare  the  capital  blood- 
shed, went  on  board  a  mail  steamer  and  quitted  the  harbour, 
accompanied  by  the  ambassadors  of  Austria, 
Prussia,  and  Spain,  only  one  vessel  of  the  fleet  J«P»rture  of 
followed  him.  An  urgent  summons  was  sent  Scpf  d.'*"'^*' 
to  Garibaldi,  whose  presence  was  now  desired  by 
all  parties  alike  in  order  to  prevent  the  outbreak  of  disorders. 
Leaving  his  troops  at  Salerno,  Garibaldi  came  by  railroad  to 
Naples  on  the  morning  of  the  7th,  escorted  only 
by  some  of  his  staff".  The  forts  were  still  gar-  Garibaldi 
risoned  by  eight  thousand  of  the  Bourbon  Sepi?7.  ****** 
troops,  but  all  idea  of  resistance  had  been 
abandoned,  and  Garibaldi  drove  fearlessly  through  the  city 
in  the  midst  of  joyous  crowds.  His  first  act  as  Dictator 
was  to  declare  the  ships  of  war  belonging  to  the  State  of 
the  Two  Sicilies  united  to  those  of  King  Victor  Emmanuel 
under  Admiral  Persano*s  command.  Before  sunset  the 
flag  of  Italy  was  hoisted  by  the  Neapolitan  fleet.  The 
army  was  not  to  be  so  easily  incorporated  with  the  national 
forces.  King  Francis,  after  abandoning  the  idea  of  a  battle 
between  Naples  and  Salerno,  had  ordered  the  mass  of  his 
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troops  to  retire  upon  Capua  in  order  to  make  a  final 
struggle  on  the  line  of  the  Voltumo,  and  this  order  had 
been  obeyed.* 

As  soon  as  it  had  become  evident  that  the  entry  of 
Garibaldi  into  Naples  could  iiot  be  anticipated  by  the 
establishment  of  Victor  EmmanuePs  own  authority,  Cavour 

recognised  that  bold  and  aggressive  action  on 
The  Pied-  the  part  of  the  National  Government  was  now 

^rTura^  a  necessity.  Garibaldi  made  no  secret  of  his 
Siarche*.  intention  to  carry  the  Italian  arms  to   Rome. 

Sept.  iz.  The  time  was  past  when  the  national  movement 

could  be  checked  at  the  frontiers  of  Naples  and 
Tuscany.    It  remained  only  for  Cavour  to  throw  the  King's 
own  troops  into  the  Papal  States  before  Garibaldi  could  move 
from  Naples,  and,  while  winning  for  Italy  the  last  foot  of 
ground  that  could  be  won  without  an  actual  conflict  with 
France,  to  stop  short  at  those  limits  where  the  soldiers  of 
Napoleon  would  certainly  meet  an  invader  with  their  fire. 
The  Pope  was  still  in  possession  of  the  Marches,  of  Umbria, 
and  of  the  territory  between  the  Apennines  and  the  coast 
from   Orvieto   to  Terracina.      Cavour  had  good  reason  to 
believe  that   Napoleon  would  not  strike  on  behalf  of  the 
Temporal  Power  until  this  last  narrow  district  was  menaced. 
He  resolved  to  seize  upon  the  Marches  and  Umbria,  and 
to  brave  the  consequences.     On  the  day  of  Garibaldi's  entry 
into  Naples  a  despatch  was  sent  by  Cavour  to  the  Papal 
Government  requiring,  in  the  name  of  Victor   Emmanuel, 
the  disbandment  of  the   foreign    mercenaries  who    in    the 
previous  spring  had  plundered  Perugia,  and  whose  presence 
was  a  continued  menace  to  the  peace  of  Italy.     The  an- 
nouncement  now  made  by  Napoleon  that   he  must   break 
off  diplomatic  relations  with  the   Sardinian  Government  in 
case  of  the  invasion  of  the  Papal  States  produced  no  effect. 
Cavour  replied  that  by  no  other  means  could  he  prevent 
revolution  from  mastering  all  Italy,  and    on    the    loth  of 
September  the  French  ambassador  quitted  Turin.    Without 

•  Bianchi,  Politique,  p.  377.  Persano,  ii.  p.  i-ioa.  Pcnano  sent  hw  Diary  in 
MS.  to  A^eglio,  and  asked  hin  advice  on  publishing  iu  Axeglio  referred  to  Cavour's 
«ayinK.  **  H  we  did  for  ourtslves  what  we  are  doin^  for  Tuly,  we  should  be  sad 
blackguards,"  and  begged  Persano  to  let  his  secrett  be  secrets,  saying  that  Mncc  the 
partition  of  Poland  no  confession  of  such  "colossal  Uackgnardi»in "  had  bero 
published  by  any  public  oiao. 
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waiting  for  Antonelli's  answer  to  his  ultimatum,  Cavour 
ordered  the  King's  troops  to  cross  the  frontier.  The  Papal 
army  was  commanded  by  Lamorici^re,  a  French  general  who 
had  gained  some  reputation  in  Algiers;  but  the  resistance 
offered  to  the  Piedmontese  was  unexpectedly  feeble.  The 
column  which  entered  Umbria  reached  the  southern  limit 
without  encountering  any  serious  opposition  except  from 
the  Irish  garrison  of  Spoleto.  In  the  Marches,  where 
Lamorici^re  had  a  considerable  force  at  his  disposal,  the 
dispersion  of  the  Papal  troops  and  the  incapacity  shown 
in  their  command  brought  the  campaign  to  a  rapid  and 
inglorious  end.  The  main  body  of  the  defenders  was  routed 
on  the  Musone,  near  Loreto,  on  the  19th  of  September. 
Other  divisions  surrendered,  and  Ancona  alone 
remained  to  Lamorici^re.  Vigorously  attacked  ^^sc^"?"** 
in  this  fortress  both  by  land  and  sea,  Lamorici^re 
surrendered  after  a  siege  of  eight  days.  Within  three  weeks 
from  Garibaldi's  entrj'  into  Naples  the  Piedmontese  army 
had  completed  the  task  imposed  upon  it,  and  Victor  Em- 
manuel was  master  of  Italy  as  far  as  the  Abruzzi. 

Cavour's  successes  had  not  come  a  day  too  soon,  for 
Garibaldi,  since  his  entry  into  Naples,  was  falling  more  and 
more  into  the  hands  of  the  Party  of  Action,  and, 
while  protesting  his  loyalty  to  Victor  Emmanuel,     Garibaldi,  and 
was  openly  announcing  that  he  would   march     the  Party  of 
on  Rome  whether  the  King's  Government  per- 
mitted it  or  no.     In  Sicily  the  officials  appointed  by  this 
Party  were  proceeding  with  such    violence   that    Depretis, 
unable  to  obtain  troops  from    Cavour,  resigned    his  post. 
Garibaldi  suddenly  appeared    at    Palermo   on  the   nth    of 
September,   appointed    a    new   Pro- Dictator,  and    repeated 
to  the  Sicilians  that  their  union  with  the  Kingdom  of  Victor 
Emmanuel  must  be  postponed    until    all    members  of  the 
Italian  family  were   free.     But  even  the  personal  presence 
and  the  angry  words  of  Garibaldi  were  powerless  to  check 
the  strong  expression  of  Sicilian   opinion   in   favour  of  im- 
mediate and  unconditional  annexation.     His  visit  to  Palermo 
was  answered  by  the  appearance  of  a   Sicilian   deputation 
at    Turin    demanding    immediate    union,    and    complaining 
that  the  island  was  treated   by   Garibaldi's   officers   like  a 
conquered    province.      At     Naples    the     ra=^h    and    violent 
utterances  of  the  Dictator  were   equally  condemned*     The 
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Ministers  whom  he  had  himself  appointed  resigned.  Garibaldi 
replaced  them  by  others  who  were  almost  Republicans,  and 
sent  a  letter  to  Victor  Emmanuel  requesting  him  to  consent 
to  the  march  upon  Rome  and  to  dismiss  Cavour.  It  was 
known  in  Turin  that  at  this  very  moment  Napoleon  was 
taking  steps  to  increase  the  French  force  in  Rome,  and 
to  garrison  the  whole  of  the  territory  that  still  remained 
to  the  Pope.  Victor  Emmanuel  understood  how  to  reply 
to  Garibaldi's  letter.  He  remained  true  to  his  Minister, 
and  sent  orders  to  Villamarina  at  Naples  in  case  Garibaldi 
should  proclaim  the  Republic  to  break  off  all  relations  with 
him  and  to  secure  the  fleet.  The  fall  of  Ancona  on  September 
28th  brought  a  timely  accession  of  popularity  and  credit 
to  Cavour.  He  made  the  Parliament  which  assembled  at 
Turin  four  days  later  arbiter  in  the  struggle  between  Garibaldi 
and  himself,  and  received  from  it  an  almost  unanimous  vote 
of  confidence.  Garibaldi  would  perhaps  have  treated  lightly 
any  resolution  of  Parliament  which  conflicted  with  his  own 
opinion :  he  shrank  from  a  breach  with  the  soldier  of  Novara 
and  Solferino.  Now,  as  at  other  moments  of  danger,  the 
character  and  reputation  of  Victor  Emmanuel  stood  Italy 
in  good  stead.  In  the  enthusiasm  which  Garibaldi's  services 
to  Italy  excited  in  every  patriotic  heart,  there  was  room  for 
thankfulness  that  Italy  possessed  a  sovereign  and  a  statesman 
strong  enough  even  to  withstand  its  hero  when  his  heroism 
endangered  the  national  cause.* 

The  King  of  Naples  had  not  yet  abandoned  the  hope  that 
one  or  more  of  the  European  Powers  would  intervene  in  hii 
behalf.  The  trustworthy  part  of  his  army  had  gatherec 
round  the  fortress  of  Capua  on  the  Voltumo 
Se*v3turaS."  *°^  there  were  indications  that  Garibaldi  woul( 
here  meet  with  far  more  serious  resistance  that 
he  had  yet  encountered.  While  he  was  still  in  Naples,  hi 
troops,  which  had  pushed  northwards,  sustained  a  repulse 
Cajazzo.  Emboldened  by  this  success,  the  Neapolitan  arm 
at  the  beginning  of  October  assumed  the  offensive.  It  wj 
with  difficulty  that  Garibaldi,  placing  himself  again  at  tl 
head  of  his  forces,  drove  the  enemy  back  to  Capua.  Bi 
the  arms  of  Victor  Emmanuel  were  now  thrown  into  tl 
scale.    Crossing  the  Apennines,  and  driving  before  him  tl 

*  Bianchi,  Politique,  p.  383.     Penano,  iu.  6z.    Bianchi,  Diplomaxia,  viti. 
Garibaldi,  Epist.,  i.  117, 
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weak  force  that  was  intended  to  bar  his  way  at  Isernia,  the 
King  descended  in  the  rear  of  the  Neapolitan  army.    The 
Bourbon  commander,  warned  of  his  approach,  moved  north- 
wards on  the  line  of  the  Garigliano,  leaving  a  garrison  to 
defend  Capua.  Garibaldi  followed  on  his  track,  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Teano  met  King  Victor  Emmanuel 
(October  26th).     The  meeting  is  said  to  have    victo"Im! 
been  cordial  on  the  part  of  the  King,  reserved  on    numuei  and 
the  part  of  Garibaldi,  who  saw  in  the  King's    octl'as.  ** 
suite  the  men  by  whom  he  had  been  prevented 
from  invading  the  Papal   States  in  the  previous  year.    In 
spite  of  their  common  patriotism  the  volunteers  of  Garibaldi 
and  the  army  of  Victor  Emmanuel  were  rival  bodies,  and  the 
relations  between  the  chiefs  of  each  camp  were  strained  and 
difficult.    Garibaldi  himself  returned  to  the  siege  of  Capua, 
while  the  King  marched  northwards  against  the  retreating 
Neapolitans.    All  that  was  great  in   Garibaldi's  career  was 
now  in  fact  accomplished.     The  politicians  about  him  had 
attempted  at  Naples,  as  in  Sicily,  to  postpone  the  union  with 
Victor  Emmanuel's  monarchy,  and  to  convoke  a  Southern 
Parliament  which  should  fix  the  conditions  on  which  annexa- 
tion would  be  permitted  ;  but,  after  discrediting  the  General, 
they  had  been  crushed  by  public  opinion,  and  a  popular  vote 
which  was  taken  at  the  end  of  October  on  the  question  of 
immediate  union  showed  the  majority  in  favour  of  this  course 
to  be  overwhelming.    After  the  surrender  of  Capua  on  the 
2nd   of  November,  Victor   Emmanuel  made  his  entry  into 
Naples.     Garibaldi,  whose  request  for  the   Lieutenancy  of 
Southern  Italy  for  the  space  of  a  year  with  full  powers  was 
refused  by  the  King,*  declined  all  minor  honours  and  rewards, 
and  departed  to  his  home,  still  filled  with  resentment  against 
Cavour,  and  promising  his  soldiers  that  he  would  return  in 
the  spring  and  lead  them  to  Rome  and  Venice.    The  reduc- 
tion of  Gaeta,  where  King  Francis  II.  had  taken  refuge,  and 
of  the  citadel  of  Messina,  formed  the  last  act  of  the  war. 
The  French  fleet  for  some  time  prevented  the  Sardinians 
from  operating  against  Gaeta  from  the  sea,  and  the  siege  in 
consequence    made  slow    progress.      It    was   not   until   the 
middle  of  January,  1861,  that  Napoleon  permitted  the  French 

*  "  Le  Roi  r^pondit  tottt  court  :  '  C'est  impossible.'  "  Cavour  to  his  ambassador 
at  IiOndoD,  Nov.  i6,  in  Bianchi,  Politique,  p.  386,  La  Farina,  Epist.,  ii.  438. 
FeruuaOy  iv.  44.    Uuersoni,  ii,  3x3. 
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admiral  to  quit  his  station.     The  homhardment  W43  now 

opened  hoth  by  and  and  sea,  and  after  a  brave 
FaiiofGaeta.     resistance  Gaeta    surrendered    on  the   14th  of 

February.  King  Francis  and  his  young  Queen, 
a  sister  of  the  Empress  of  Austria,  were  conveyed  in  a  French 
steamer  to  the  Papal  States,  and  there  began  their  life-long 
exile.  The  citadel  of  Messina,  commanded  by  one  of  the 
few  Neapolitan  officers  who  showed  any  soldierly  spirit, 
maintained  its  obstinate  defence  for  a  month  after  the 
Bourbon  flag  had  disappeared  from  the  mainland. 

Thus  in  the  spring  of  i86i,  within  two  years  from  the 
outbreak  of  war  with  Austria,  Italy  with  the  exception  of 
Rome  and  Venice  was  united  under  Victor  Emmanuel.  Of 
all  the  European  Powers,  Great  Britain  alone  watched  the 

creation  of  the  new  Italian  Kingdom  with  com- 
Suh*?Iga%\?  pl^*6  sympathy  and  approval  Austria,  though 
Rome  and  {\  had  made  peace  at  Ziirich,  declined  to  renew 

diplomatic  intercourse  with  Sardinia,  and  pro- 
tested against  the  assumption  by  Victor  Emmanuel  of  the 
title  of  King  of  Italy.  Russia,  the  ancient  patron  of  the 
Neapolitan  Bourbons,  declared  that  geographical  conditions 
alone  prevented  its  intervention  against  their  despoilers. 
Prussia,  though  under  a  new  sovereign,  had  not  yet  com- 
pletely severed  the  ties  which  bound  it  to  Austria.  Never- 
theless, in  spite  of  wide  political  ill-will,  and  of  the  passionate 
hostility  of  the  clerical  party  throughout  Europe,  there  was 
little  probability  that  the  work  of  the  Italian  people  would 
overthrown  by  external  force.  The  problem  which  fac< 
Victor  Emmanuel's  Government  was  not  so  much  the  frustra —  — * 
tion  of  reactionary  designs  from  without  as  the  determinatioirr'^:^"^ 
of  the  true  line  of  policy  to  be  followed  in  regard  to  Romc—^^® 
and  Venice.  There  were  few  who,  like  Azeglio,  held  tha^ — ^^ 
Rome  might  be  permanently  left  outside  the  Italian  Kingdom 
there  were  none  who  held  this  of  Venice.  Garibaldi  migh* 
be  mad  enough  to  hope  for  victory  in  a  campaign  again! 
Austria  and  a.L;ainst  France  at  the  head  of  such  a  troop  as  h- 
himself  could  muster;  Cavour  would  have  deserved  ill  of  hL 
country  if  he  had  for  one  moment  countenanced  the  beli( 
that  the  force  which  had  overthrown  the  Neapolitan  Bourboi 
could  with  success,  or  with  impunity  to  Italy,  measure  its 
against  the  defenders  of  Venetia  or  of  Rome.  Yet  the  mil 
of  Cavoqr  was  not  one  which  could  rest  in  mere  passi- 
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expectancy  as  to  the  future,  or  in  mere  condemnation  of  the 
unwise  schemes  of  othera  His  intelligence,  so  luminous,  so 
penetrating,  that  in  its  utterances  we  seem  at  times  to  be 
listening  to  the  very  spirit  of  the  age,  ranged  over  wide  fields 
of  moral  and  of  spiritual  interests  in  its  forecast  of  the  future 
of  Italy,  and  spent  its  last  force  in  one  of  those  prophetic 
delineations  whose  breadth  and  power  the  world  can  feel, 
though  a  later  time  alone  can  judge  of  their  correspondence 
with  the  destined  course  of  history.  Venice  was  less  to 
Europe  than  Rome;  its  transfer  to  Italy  would,  Cavour 
believed,  be  effected  either  by  arms  or  negotiations  so  soon 
as  the  German  race  should  find  a  really  national  Government, 
and  refuse  the  service  which  had  hitherto  been  exacted  from 
it  for  the  maintenance  of  Austrian  interests.  It  was  to 
Prussia,  as  the  representative  of  nationality  in  Germany,  that 
Cavour  looked  as  the  natural  ally  of  Italy  in  the  vindication 
of  that  part  of  the  national  inheritance  which  still  lay  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Hapsburg.  Rome,  unlike  Venice,  was 
not  only  defended  by  foreign  arms,  it  was  the  seat  of  a  Power 
whose  empire  over  the  mind  of  man  was  not  tlic  sport  of 
miUtary  or  political  vicissitudes.  Circumstances  might  cause 
France  to  relax  its  grasp  on  Rome,  but  it  was  not  to  such  an 
accident  that  Cavour  looked  for  the  incorporation  of  Rome 
with  Italy.  He  conceived  that  the  time  would  arrive  when 
the  CathoHc  world  would  recognise  that  the  Church  would 
best  fulfil  its  task  in  complete  separation  from  temporal 
power.  Rome  would  then  assume  its  natural  position  as  the 
centre  of  the  Italian  State  ;  the  Church  would  be  the  noblest 
friend,  not  the  misjudging  enemy,  of  the  Italian  national 
monarchy.  Cavour's  own  religious  beliefs  were  perhaps  less 
simple  than  he  chose  to  represent  them.  Occupying  himself, 
however,  with  institutions,  not  with  dogmas,  he  regarded  the 
Church  in  profound  earnestness  as  a  humanising  and  elevating 
power.  He  valued  its  independence  so  highly  that  even  on 
the  suppression  of  the  Piedmontese  monasteries  he  had 
refused  to  give  to  the  State  the  administration  of  the  revenue 
arising  from  the  sale  of  their  lands,  and  had  formed  this  into 
a  fund  belonging  to  the  Church  itself,  in  order  that  the 
clergy  might  not  become  salaried  officers  of  the  State. 
Human  freedom  was  the  principle  in  which  he  trusted ;  and 
looking  upon  the  Church  as  the  greatest  association  formed 
by  men,  he  believed  that  here  too  the  rule  of  freedom,  of  the 
D  D  * 
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if  ^ffiK-Tc^fxiauisB.  vcgU  m  Ihm  tad  best  #er>^  man*! 
angtipsg  amnpfsr^      W:zi  tbe  ja'^'^g^  awmy  of  the  Pqpe'i 
iggrrcral    pc^««r,    CaT^oar   ima^sined    that  die 
|?»  y^«  _       ocGSdnQm  ac  ibe  Cbiirch  itself  would  become 
F3K  2c*«.         aarc*  c«g«>rrar>r,  zarro?  resp^?3sivc  to  tbc  move- 
soezc  :£  ibe  2:»:>der2  wc^id.     His  own  efibrt  in 
ecdKSKsQzxI  ^sa^jiiji  h&i  retss  to  isiprave  the  condition  and 
t?  javunrcg  tbf  t2>5ec»;c<52a:«  of  the  lower  d^gy.     He  had 
brc«d  thii  e&:^  sc^fc  rr  tbesr  cereal  Mud  material  progress 
wr«£ic  TT.iV^  tbsir  i>n?e  suxsc&I  at  beart ;  and  thoagh  this 
brc^  hii  been  rcr  rartiiZT  fiHSed,  Ca^'oc^  had  never  cea^cJ 
lo  cofrsci  tb?  35e^    c«    a    catk-cal    Choich   which,   whiJe 
rec-r^c^iiscijC  ::ts  H?id  ta  R^toe.  sbxild  cordiallv  and  without 
res«rx«  jcofcc  tbe  rraecdship  of  the  Italian  State.* 

it  wxs  in  tbf  e3r»^s:ii'rG  cf  these  principles,  in  the  cnfbrce- 
oerr  cc  thr?  cr~,-rca  zircai  interest  of  Italian  nationality 
an'i  the  Citrrlir  Ch:ir:ii.  that  Caveor  gave  his  last  connsels 
te  tbe  In -t-  Ftar^inent-  He  was  cot  himself  to  lead  the 
catirz  fjLrther  tc^-irds  the  PrMzised  Land.  The  immense 
eifrtirzs  »h:rh  h-e  hii  Tr:ai:::aiz.ed  during  the  last  three 
y^rirS".  the  irdi^natirz  a:>d  aiixiety  caused  to  him  by  Gari- 
tali:  s  ini:k5,  rr>i:ice-i  an  illz^ss  which  Ca\x>ar's  own 
ciT^'ess  bibirs  of  lire  and  the  onskilfulnessof  his 
l>«^  =♦,  dxtrs   ne-iered    fatal.     With    d\ing   lips  be 

*.  :2ci.  ■  ner^eate-i  :.>  thc'se  ah^ut  hi^i  the  words  in  which 

he  had  suz:n::cd  up  his  policy  in  the  Italian 
Parliament :  **  .A  fr^-  Church  in  a  free  State."!  Other 
Cathrlic  lauis  hai  ai;us:ed  by  Concordats  with  the  Papacy 
the  conuictinj:  c!aic:5  or  temp^-^rai  and  spiritual  authority  in 
such  niatters  as  the  appointment  of  bishops,  the 
'^Free^Se  ^  re^ulaticu  of  schools,  the  family-rights  of  per- 
sons married  without  ecclesiastical  form.  Cavour 
appears  to  have  thou£:ht  that  in  Italy,  where  the  whole  nation 
was  in  a  sense  Catholic,  the  Church  might  as  safely  and  as 
easily  be  left  to  manage  its  own  a^airs  as  in  the  United 
States,  where  the  Cath  .-^iic  community  is  only  one  among  many 
religious  societies.     His  optimism,  his  sanguine  and  \^^^' 

*  Cavoor  in  Parlamento,  p.  f  }kx     Azeglio,  Correspoodaiice  Pofitiqae,  p^  i^ 
R.ve   p.  313.     Bcrti,  Cavoar  a\-ant'.  1S4S.  p.  3^2. 

t  "  Le  com:e  le  rec^-^.ii  j.  lui  ^crra  La  main  tt  dit :  *  Frmte,  'rate,  bbera  **^^ 
I:bco  *»a:o  '  Ce  furcnt  *e^  dcmiers^  paiol««."  Accoant  of  lh«  death  of  C****^ 
bis  aittc€,  CouAtca*  Aliicri,  in  La  Ri^-c,  Cav\)ur.  p.  3x9^ 
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hearted  tolerance,  was  never  more  strikingly  shown  than  in 
this  fidelity  to  the  principle  of  liberty,  even  in  the  case  of 
those  who  for  the  time  declined  all  reconciliation  with  the 
Italian  State.  Whether  Cavour*s  ideal  was  an  impracticable 
fancy  a  later  age  will  decide.  The  ascendency  within  the 
Chnrch  of  Rome  would  seem  as  yet  to  have  rested  with  the 
elements  most  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  time,  most  obstin- 
ately bent  on  setting  faith  and  reason  in  irreconcilable 
enmity.  In  place  of  that  democratic  movement  within  the 
heirarchy  and  the  priesthood  which  Cavour  anticipated, 
absolutism  has  won  a  new  crown  in  the  doctrine  of  Papal 
Infallibility.  Catholic  dogma  has  remained  impervious  to 
the  solvents  which  during  the  last  thirty  years  have  operated 
with  perceptible  success  on  the  theology  of  Protestant  lands. 
EUich  conquest  made  in  the  world  of  thought  and  knowledge 
is  still  noted  as  the  next  appropriate  object  of  denunciation  by 
the  Vatican.  Nevertheless  the  cautious  spirit  will  be  slow  to 
conclude  that  hopes  like  those  of  Cavour  were  wholly  vain. 
A  single  generation  may  see  but  little  of  the  seed-time, 
nothing  of  the  harvests  that  are  yet  to  enrich  mankind.  And 
even  if  all  wider  interests  be  left  out  of  view,  enough  remains 
to  justify  Cavour's  policy  of  respect  for  the  independence  of 
the  Church  in  the  fact  that  Italy  during  the  thirty  years 
succeeding  the  establishment  of  its  union  has  remained  free 
from  civil  war.  Cavour  was  wont  to  refer  to  the  Constitution 
which  the  French  National  Assembly  imposed  upon  the  clergy 
in  1790  as  the  type  of  erroneous  legislation.  Had  his  own 
poUcy  and  that  of  his  successors  not  been  animated  by  a 
wiser  spirit ;  had  the  Government  of  Italy,  after  overthrowing 
the  Pope's  temporal  sovereignty,  sought  enemies  among  the 
rural  priesthood  and  their  congregations,  the  provinces  added 
to  the  Italian  Kingdom  by  Garibaldi  would  hardly  have  been 
maintained  by  the  House  of  Savoy  without  a  second  and 
severer  struggle.  Between  the  ideal  Italy  which  filled  the 
thoughts  not  only  of  Mazzini  but  of  some  of  the  best  English 
minds  of  that  time — the  land  of  immemorial  greatness, 
touched  once  more  by  the  di\ine  hand  and  advancing  from 
strength  to  strength  as  the  intellectual  and  moral  pioneer 
among  nations — between  this  ideal  and  the  somewhat  hard 
and  commonplace  realities  of  the  Italy  of  to-day  there  is 
indeed  little  enough  resemblance.  Poverty,  the  pressure  of 
inordinate  taxation,  the  physical  and  moral  babit«  inherited 
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firom  oentaries  of  evil  government, — all  these  have  darkened 
in  no  common  measure  the  conditions  firom  which  Italian 
national  life  has  to  be  built  np.  If  in  spite  of  overwhelming 
difficulties  each  crisis  has  hitherto  been  surmounted ;  if,  with 
aU  that  is  fiaiulty  and  infirm,  the  omens  for  the  future  of  Italy 
are  still  favourable,  one  source  of  its  good  fortune  has  been 
the  impress  given  to  its  ecclesiastical  policy  by  the  great 
statesman  to  whom  above  all  other  men  it  owes  the  accom- 
plishment of  its  union,  and  who,  while  claiming  for  Italy  the 
whole  of  its  national  inheritance,  yet  determined  to  inflict 
no  needless  wound  upon  the  conscience  of  Rome. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

Scnnany  after  1858— The  Regency  in  Prussia — Anny*reorganiaatioo— Kiaf 
William  I. — Conflict  between  the  Crown  and  the  Parliament — Bismarck — 
The  }>truggle  continued  ~ Austria  from  1859— Tlie  October  Diploma— Resistance 
of  Hungary— llie  Reichsrath — Russia  under  Alexander  II.— Liberation  of  th« 
Serfs— Poland — The  Insurrection  of  1863— Agrarian  measures  in  Poland— 
Schleswig-HoUtein- Death  of  Frederick  VII.— Plans  of  Bismarck— Campaign 
in  Schleswig— Conference  of  London — Treaty  of  Vienna— England  and 
Napoleon  III. — Prussia  and  Austria— Convention  of  Gastein— Italy — Alliance 
of  Prussia  with  Italy — Proposals  for  a  Congress  fail — War  between  Austria  and 
Prussia — Napoleon  III. — KOniggritx — Custozza— Mediation  of  Napoleon- 
Treaty  of  Prague— South  Germany— Projects  for  compensation  to  France- 
Austria  and  Hungary — De&k— Elstablishment  of  the  Dual  System  in  Austria- 
Hungary. 

Shortly  before  the  events  which  broke  the  power  of  Austria 

n  Italy,  the  German  people  believed  themselves  to  have 

sntered  on  a  new  political  era.     King  Frederick 

William  IV..  who,  since  1848,  had  disappointed    ^"^5/~" 

ivery  hope  that  had  been  fixed  on  Prussia  and  on 

limself,  was  compelled  by  mental  disorder  to  withdraw  from 

public  affairs  in  the  autumn  of  1858.     His  brother,  Prince 

A^illiam  of  Prussia,  who  had  for  a  year  acted  as  the  King's 

epresentative,     now     assumed     the     Regency. 

n  the  days  when  King  Frederick  William  still  re-    Jhc  Regency 

ained  some  vestiges  of  his  reputation  the  Prince  of    Oct.  1858.* 

Prussia  had  been   unpopular,  as  the  supposed 

lead  of  the  reactionary  party ;  but  the  events  of  the  last  few 

rears  had  exhibited  him  in  a  better  aspect.    Though  strong 

n  his  belief  both  in  the  Divine  right  of  kings  in  general,  and  in 

he  necessity  of  a  powerful  monarchical  rule  in  Prussia,  he  was 

lisposed  to  tolerate,  and  even  to  treat  with  a  certain  respect, 

he  hun.ble  elements  of  constitutional  government  which  he 

ound  in  existence.    There  was  more  manliness  in  his  nature 

ihan  in  that  of  his  brother,  more  belief  in  the  worth  of 

bis  own  people.    The  espionage,  the  servility,  the  overdone 
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professions  of  sanctity  in  ManteufTers  regime  displeased  him, 
but  most  of  all  he  despised  its  pusillanimity  in  the  conduct  of 
foreign  affairs.  His  heart  indeed  was  Prussian,  not  German, 
and  the  destiny  which  created  him  the  first  Emperor  of  united 
Germany  was  not  of  his  own  making  nor  of  his  own  seeking; 
but  he  felt  that  Prussia  ought  to  hold  a  far  greater  station 
both  in  Germany  and  in  Europe  than  it  had  held  during  his 
brother's  reign,  and  that  the  elevation  of  the  State  to  the 
position  which  it  ought  to  occupy  was  the  task  that  lay  before 
himself.  During  the  twelve  months  preceding  the  Regency 
the  retirement  of  the  King  had  not  been  treated  as  more  than 
temporary,  and  the  Prince  of  Prussia,  though  constantly  at 
variance  with  Manteuffel's  Cabinet,  had  therefore  not  con- 
sidered himself  at  liberty  to  remove  his  brother's  advisers. 
His  first  act  on  the  assumption  of  the  constitutional  office  of 
Regent  was  to  dismiss  the  hated  Ministry.  Prince  Antony  of 
Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen  was  called  to  office,  and  posts  in 
the  Government  were  given  to  men  well  known  as  moderate 
Liberals.  Though  the  Regent  stated  in  clear  terms  that  he 
had  no  intention  of  forming  a  Liberal  party-administration^ 
his  action  satisfied  public  opinion.  The  troubles  and  th^ 
failures  of  1849  had  inclined  men  to  be  content  with  far  U 
than  had  been  asked  years  before.  The  leaders  of  the  moi 
advanced  sections  among  the  Liberals  preferred  for  the  mo* 
part  to  remain  outside  Parliamentary  life  rather  than  to  cau< 
embarrassment  to  the  new  Government ;  and  the  election' 
of  1859  sent  to  Berlin  a  body  of  representatives  fully  disposers — ^ 
to  work  with  the  Regent  and  his  Ministers  in  the  policy  ofci  -^ 
guarded  proj^ress  which  they  had  laid  down. 

This  cliang^e  of  spirit  in  the  Prussian  Government,  fol • 

lowed  by  the  e\ents  that  established  Italian  independence=^s. 

told  powerfully  upon  public  opinion  throughou  — ^ 
Revival  of  idea  Germany.  Hopes  that  had  been  crushed  \w^^^ 
yxvAwx.  1S49  now  revived.    With  the  collapse  of  militai3^;ir7 

despotism  in  the  Austrian  Empire  the  clouds 
reaction   seemed   everywhere   to   be   passing  away;    it  w 
possible  once  more  to  think  of  German  national  union  an 
of  common  liberties  in  which  all  Germans  should  share, 
in  1808  the  rising  of  the  Spaniards  against  Napoleon  h 
inspired  Bliicher  and  his  countrymen  with  the  design  of 
truly  national  effort  against  their  foreign   oppressor,  so 
1859  the  work  of  Cavour  challenged  the  Germans  to  pro 
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that  their  national  patriotism  and  their  political  aptitude  were 
not  inferior  to  those  of  the  Italian  people.  Men  who  had 
been  prominent  in  the  National  Assembly  at  Frankfort  again 
met  one  another  and  spoke  to  the  nation.  In  the  Parliaments 
of  several  of  the  minor  States  resolutions  were  brought 
forward  in  favour  of  the  creation  of  a  central  German 
authority.  Protests  were  made  against  the  infringement  of 
constitutional  rights  that  had  been  common  during  the  last 
ten  years ;  patriotic  meetings  and  demonstrations  were  held  ; 
and  a  National  Society,  in  imitation  of  that  which  had  pre- 
pared the  way  for  union  with  Piedmont  in  Central  and 
Southern  Italy,  was  formally  established.  There  was  indeed 
no  such  preponderating  opinion  in  favour  of  Prussian  leader- 
ship as  had  existed  in  1848.  The  southern  States  had  dis- 
played a  strong  sympathy  with  Austria  in  its  war  with 
Napoleon  III.,  and  had  regarded  the  neutrality  of  Prussia 
during  the  Italian  campaign  as  a  desertion  of  the  German 
cause.  Here  there  were  few  who  looked  with  friendly 
eye  upon  Berlin.  It  was  in  the  minor  states  of  the  north, 
and  especially  in  Hesse-Cassel,  where  the  struggle  between 
the  Elector  and  his  subjects  was  once  more  breaking  out,  that 
the  strongest  hopes  were  directed  towards  the  new  Prussian 
ruler,  and  the  measures  of  his  government  were  the  most 
anxiously  watched. 

The  Prince  Regent  was  a  soldier  by  profession  and  habit. 
He  was  bom  in  1797,  and  had  been  present  at  the  battle 
of  Arcis-sur-Aube,  the  last  fought  by  Napoleon  against  the 
Allies  in  1814.     During  forty  years  he  had  served  on  every 
commission     that     had     been     occupied     with 
Prussian  military  affairs ;  no  man  better  under-    Jl>«  Regent  of 
stood  the  military  organisation  of  his  country,    the  army. 
no  man   more  clearly   recognised  its  capacities 
and  its  faults.    The  defective  condition  of  the  Prussian  army 
had  been  the  principal,  though  not  the  sole,  cause  of  the 
miserable  submission  to  Austria  at   Olmiitz  in  1850,   and  of 
the  abandonment  of  all  claims  to  German  leadership  on  the 
part    of    the    Court    of    Berlin.      The    Prince    would    him- 
self have  risked  all  chances  of  disaster  rather  than  inflict 
upon   Prussia  the  humiliation  with   which  King  Frederick 
WilUam  then  purchased   peace ;    but   Manteuffel  had  con- 
vinced his  sovereign  that  the  army  could  not  engage  in  a 
campaign  against  Austria  without  ruin.      Military  impotence 
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was  the  only  possible  justification  for  the  policy  then 
adopted,  and  the  Prince  determined  that  Prussia  should  not 
under  his  own  rule  have  the  same  excuse  for  any  political 
shortcomings.  The  work  of  reorganisation  was  indeed  begun 
during  the  reign  of  Frederick  William  IV.,  through  the 
enforcement  of  the  three-years'  service  to  which  the  conscript 
was  liable  by  law,  but  which  had  fallen  during  the  long 
period  of  peace  to  two-years'  service.  The  number  of  troops 
with  the  colours  was  thus  largely  increased,  but  no  addition 
had  been  made  to  the  yearly  levy,  and  no  improvement 
attempted  in  the  organisation  of  the  Landwehr.  When  in 
1859  the  order  for  mobilisation  was  given  in  consequence 
of  the  Italian  war,  it  was  discovered  that  the  Landwehr 
battalions  were  almost  useless.  The  members  of  this  force 
were  mostly  married  men  approaching  middle  hfe,  who  had 
been  too  long  engaged  in  other  pursuits  to  resume  their 
military  duties  with  readiness,  and  whose  call  to  the  field  left 
their  families  without  means  of  support  and  chargeable  upon 
the  public  purse.  Too  much,  in  the  judgment  of  the  re- 
formers of  the  Prussian  army,  was  required  from  men  past 
youth,  not  enough  from  youth  itself.  The  plan  of  the  Prince 
Regent  was  therefore  to  enforce  in  the  first  instance  with  far 

more  stringency  the  law  imposing  the  universal 
orea^^on*     obligation  to  military  service;   and,  while  thus 

raising  the   annual  levy  from   40,000   to  60,000 
men,  to  extend   the  period  of  service  in  the  Reserve,   into 
which  the  young   soldier  passed   on  the  completion   of  his 
three    years    with    the    colours,    from    two    to  four   years- 
Asserting  with  greater  rigour  its  claim  to  seven  years  in  the 
early    life  of  the    citizen,   the    State   would    gain,   without 
including  the  Landwehr,  an  effective  army  of  four  hundn 
thousand  men,  and  would  practically  be  able  to  dispense  will 
the  service  of  those  who  were  approaching  middle  life,  except 
in  cases  of  great  urgency.     In  the  execution  of  this  reform^"^^* 
the    Government    could    on   its  own   authority  enforce  th< 
increased  levy  and  the  full  three  years'  service  in  the  standin( 
army ;  for  the  prolongation  of  service  in  the  Reserve,  and  foi 
the  greater  expenditure   entailed   by  the   new  system,   th< 
consent  of  Parliament  was  necessary. 

The  general  principles  on  which  the  proposed  reorganisa 
tion  was  based  were  accepted  by  public  opinion  and  by  botl 
Chambers    of    ParHament;    it    was,  however,  held  by   th^ 
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Liberal  leaders  that  the  increase  of  expenditure  might,  with- 
out impairing  the  efficiency  of  the  army,  be 
avoided  by  returning  to  the  system  of  two-years  Sr*iifi^nt*" 
service  with  the  colours,  which  during  so  long  a  •?<* ihcarmy, 
period  had  been  thought  sufficient  for  the  training 
of  the  soldier.  The  Regent,  however,  was  convinced  that 
the  discipline  and  the  instruction  of  three  years  were  indis- 
pensable to  the  Prussian  conscript,  and  he  refused  to  accept 
the  compromise  suggested.  The  mobilisation  of  1859  had 
given  him  an  opportunity  for  forming  additional  bat- 
talions ;  and  although  the  Landwehr  were  soon  dismissed  to 
their  homes  the  new  formation  was  retained,  and  the  place  of 
the  retiring  militiamen  was  filled  by  conscripts  of  the  year. 
The  Lower  Chamber,  in  voting  the  sum  required  in  i860  for 
the  increased  numbers  of  the  army,  treated  this  arrangement 
as  temporary,  and  limited  the  grant  to  one  year ;  in  spite  of 
this  the  Regent,  who  on  the  death  of  his  brother  in  January, 
i86r,  became  King  of  Prussia,  formed  the  additional  bat- 
talions into  new  regiments,  and  gave  to  these 
new  regiments  their  names  and  colours.  The  6^*^'jj'j|°'^ 
year  186 1  passed  without  bringing  the  questions  jan-^xse^.'*"** 
at  issue  between  the  Government  and  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  to  a  settlement.  Public  feeling,  dis- 
appointed in  the  reserved  and  hesitating  policy  which  was 
still  followed  by  the  Court  in  German  affairs,  stimulated  too 
by  the  rapid  consolidation  of  the  Italian  monarchy,  which 
the  Prussian  Government  on  its  part  had  as  yet  declined  to 
recognise,  was  becoming  impatient  and  resentful.  It  seemed 
as  if  the  Court  of  Berlin  still  shrank  from  committing  itself 
to  the  national  cause.  The  general  confidence  reposed  in  the 
new  ruler  at  his  accession  was  passing  away ;  and  when  in 
the  summer  of  186 1  the  dissolution  of  Parliament  took  place, 
the  elections  resulted  in  the  return  not  only  of  a  Progressist 
majority,  but  of  a  majority  little  inclined  to  submit  to 
measures  of  compromise,  or  to  shrink  from  the  assertion 
of  its  full  constitutional  rights. 

The  new  Parliament  assembled  at  the  beginning  of  1862. 
Under  the  impulse  of  public  opinion,  the  Government  was 
now  beginning  to  adopt  a  more  vigorous  policy 
in    German  affairs,  and  to  re-assert   Prussia's     mStiSYw*' 
claims  to  an  independent  leadership  in  defiance 
oi  the  restored  Diet  of  Frankfort.    But  the  conflict  with  the 
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Lower  Chamber  was  not  to  be  averted  by  revived  energy 
abroad.  The  Army  Bill,  which  was  passed  at  once  by 
the  Upper  House,  was  referred  to  a  hostile  Committee  on 
reaching  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  a  resolution  was 
carried  insisting  on  the  right  of  the  representatives  of  the 
people  to  a  far  more  effective  control  over  the  Budget  than 
they  had  hitherto  exercised.    The  result  of  this 

Sly^xwT'      ^°*®  ^^^  *^®  dissolution  of  Parliament  by  the 

King,  and  the  resignation  of  the  Ministry,  with 
the  exception  of  General  Roon,  Minister  of  War,  and  two 
of  the  most    conservative    among    his    colleagues.      Prince 
Hohenlohe,   President   of  the   Upper   House,   became  chieE 
of  the  Government.    There   was  now  an  open  and   undis — 
guised   conflict   between    the  Crown   and   the   upholders  o 
Parliamentary    rights.      "  King    or     Parliament  '*    was    th 
expression   in   which  the  newly-appointed    Ministers  them 
selves  summed  up  the  struggle.    The  utmost  pressure  w 
exerted  by  the  Government  in   the  course  of  the  election^^^s 

which  followed,  but  in   vain.    The  Progressis"" -j^^ 
^JSit^onBer     P^rty  returied  in  overwhelming  strength  to  th 

new  Parlianie:it;  the  voice  of  the  country  seem 
unmistakably  to  condemn  the  policy  to  which  the  King  ana 
his  advisers  were    committed.      After    a    long    and    steril*' 
discussion  in  the   Budget    Committee,  the    debate    on    th 
Army   Bill  began    in    the    Lower    House    on    the    nth 
September.      Its    principal    clauses    were    rejected    by    ar 
almost    unanimous    vote.      An   attempt    made    by    Geners 
Roon  to  satisfy  his  opponents  by  a  partial  and  condition 

admission  of  the  principle  of  two-years'  servi 
'  beSimes  resulted  only  in  increased  exasperation  on  hot 

sL'°'*'*86        sides.     Hohenlohe  resigned,  and  the  King  no*^ 

placed  in  power,  at  the  head  of  a  Ministry 
conflict,  the  most  resolute  and  unflinching  of  all  his  friends? 
the  most  contemptuous  scorner  of  ParUamentary  majorities 
Herr  von  Bismarck.* 

The  new  Minister  was,  Uke  Cavour,  a  country  gentlem 

and,  Uke  Cavour,  he  owed  his  real  entry  int::^'  ^ 
Bismarck.        public  Ufe  to  the  revolutionary  movement   c^  J^ 

1848.     He  had  indeed  held  some  obscure  officii  ^ 
posts  before  that  epoch,  but  it  was  as  a  member  of  t 

*  B^nchte  Ubcr  der  Militair  eut,  p.  669.    Schulthess,  Europaischer  Geichidi 
Kalender,  1863,  p.  xaa. 
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United  Diet  wMch  assembled  at  Berlin  in  April,  1848,  that  he 
first  attracted  the  attention  of  King  or  people.  He  was  one  of 
two  Deputies  who  refused  to  join  in  the  vote  of  thanks  to 
Frederick  William  IV.  for  the  Constitution  which  he  had 
promised  to  Prussia.  Bismarck,  then  thirty-three  years 
old,  was  a  Royalist  of  Royalists,  the  type,  as  it  seemed, 
of  the  rough  and  masterful  Junker,  or  Squire,  of  the  older 
parts  of  Prussia,  to  whom  aJl  reforms  from  those  of  Stein 
downwards  were  hateful,  all  ideas  but  those  of  the  barrack 
and  the  kennel  alien.  Others  in  the  spring  of  1848  lamented 
the  concessions  made  by  the  Crown  to  the  people ;  Bismarck 
had  the  couraj^e  to  say  so.  When  reaction  came  there  were 
naturally  many,  and  among  them  King  Frederick  William, 
who  were  interested  in  the  man  who  in  the  heyday  of 
constitutional  enthusiasm  had  treated  the  whole  movement 
as  so  much  midsummer  madness,  and  had  remained  faithful 
to  monarchical  authority  as  the  one  thing  needful  for  the 
Prussian  State.  Bismarck  continued  to  take  a  prominent 
part  in  the  Parliaments  of  Berlin  and  Erfurt;  it  was  not, 
however,  till  1851  that  he  passed  into  the  inner  official  circle. 
He  was  then  sent  as  the  representative  of  Prussia  to  the 
restored  Diet  of  Frankfort.  As  an  absolutist  and  a  con- 
servative, brought  up  in  the  traditions  of  the  Holy  Alliance, 
Bismarck  had  in  earlier  days  looked  up  to  Austria  as  the 
mainstay  of  monarchical  order  and  the  historic  barrier 
against  the  flood  of  democratic  and  wind-driven  sentiment 
which  threatei*ed  to  deluge  Germany.  He  had  even  approved 
the  surrender  made  at  Olmiitz  in  1850,  as  a  matter  of 
necessity;  but  the  belief  now  grew  strong  in  his  mind,  and 
was  confirmed  by  all  he  saw  at  Frankfort,  that  Austria 
under  Schwarzenberg's  rule  was  no  longer  the  Power  which 
had  been  content  to  share  the  German  leadership  with 
Prussia  in  the  period  before  1848,  but  a  Power  which  meant 
to  rule  in  Germany  uncontrolled.  In  contact  with  the 
representatives  of  that  outworn  s\stem  which  Austria  had 
resuscitated  at  Frankfort,  and  with  the  instruments  of  the 
dominant  State  itself,  Bismarck  soon  learnt  to  detest  the 
paltriness  of  the  one  and  the  insolence  of  the  other.  He 
declared  the  so-called  Federal  system  to  be  a  mere  device 
for  employing  the  secondary  German  States  for  the  ag- 
grandisement of  Austria  and  the  humiliation  of  Prussia. 
The  Court  of  Vienna,  and  with  it  the  Diet  of  Frankfort, 
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became  in  his  eyes  the  enemy  of  Prussian  greatness  and 
independence.  During  the  Crimean  war  he  was  the  vigorous 
opponent  of  an  alliance  with  the  Western  Powers,  not  only 
from  distrust  of  France,  and  from  regard  towards  Russia 
as  on  the  whole  the  most  constant  and  the  most  natural  ally 
of  his  own  country,  but  from  the  conviction  that  Prussia 
ought  to  assert  a  national  poUcy  wholly  independent  of 
that  of  the  Court  of  Vienna.  That  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
was  approaching  more  or  less  nearly  to  union  with  France 
and  England  was,  in  Bismarck's  view,  a  good  reason  why 
Prussia  should  stand  fast  in  its  relations  of  friendship  with 
St.  Petersburg.*  The  policy  of  neutrality,  which  King 
Frederick  William  and  Manteuffel  adopted  more  out  of 
disinclination  to  strenuous  action  than  from  any  clear  political 
view,  was  advocated  by  Bismarck  for  reasons  which,  if  they 
made  Europe  nothing  and  Prussia  ever>-thing,  were  at  least 
inspired  by  a  keen  and  accurate  perception  of  Prussia's  o>*'n 
interests  in  its  present  and  future  relations  with  its  neighbours. 
When  the  reign  of  Frederick  WllUam  ended,  Bismarck,  who 
stood  high  in  the  confidence  of  the  new  Regent,  was  sent 
as  ambassador  to  St.  Petersburg.  He  subsequently  repre- 
sented Prussia  for  a  short  time  at  the  Court  of  Napoleon  III., 
and  was  recalled  by  the  King  from  Paris  in  the  autunm 
of  1862  in  order  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Government. 
Far  better  versed  in  diplomacy  than  in  ordinary  adminis- 
tration, he  assumed,  together  with  the  Presidency  of  the 
Cabinet,  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

There  were  now  at  the  head  of  the  Prussian  State  three 
men  eminently  suited  to  work  with  one  another,  and  to  carry 
out,  in  their  own  rough  and  military  fashion, 
Bismarck  and  the  policy  which  was  to  unite  Germany  under 
Chamber,  1862.  the  Housc  of  HohenzoUem.  The  King,  Bis- 
marck, and  Roon  were  thoroughly  at  one  in 
their  aim,  the  enforcement  of  Prussia's  ascendency  by  means 
of  the  army.  The  designs  of  the  Minister,  which  expanded 
with  success  and  which  involved  a  certain  daring  in  the  choice 
of  means,  were  at  each  new  development  so  ably  veiled  or 
disclosed,  so  dexterously  presented  to  the  sovereign,  as  to 
overcome  his  hesitation  on  striking  into  many  an  unaccus- 
tomed path.     Roon  and  his  workmen,  who,  in  the  face  of  a 

*  Potchinger,   Preussen  im   Bundestag  U.   69,  97 ;   ir.  178.     Hahn,  Bismarck, 
L60S. 
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hostile  Parliament  and  a  hostile  Press,  had  to  supply  to 
Bismarck  what  a  foreign  alliance  and  enthusiastic  national 
sentiment  had  supplied  to  Cavour,  forged  for  Prussia  a 
weapon  of  such  temper  that,  against  the  enemies  on  whom 
it  was  employed,  no  extraordinary  genius  was  necessary  to 
render  its  thrust  fatal.  It  was  no  doubt  difficult  for  the 
Prime  Minister,  without  alarming  his  sovereign  and  without 
risk  of  an  immediate  breach  witk  Austria,  to  make  his  ulterior 
aims  so  clear  as  to  carry  the  ParUament  with  him  in  the  policy 
of  military  reorganisation.  Words  frank  even  to  brutality 
were  uttered  by  him,  but  they  sounded  more  like  menace 
and  bluster  than  the  explanation  of  a  well-considered  plan. 
•*  Prussia  must  keep  its  forces  together,"  he  said  in  one  of  his 
first  Parliamentary  appearances,  "  its  boundaries  are  not  those 
of  a  sound  State.  The  great  questions  of  the  time  are  to  be 
decided  not  by  speeches  and  votes  of  majorities  but  by  blood 
and  iron."  After  the  experience  of  1848  and  1850,  a  not  too 
despondent  political  observer  might  well  have  formed  the 
conclusion  that  nothing  less  than  the  military  overthrow  of 
Austria  could  give  to  Germany  any  tolerable  system  of 
national  government,  or  even  secure  to  Prussia  its  legitimate 
field  of  action.  This  was  the  keystone  of  Bismarck's  belief, 
but  he  failed  to  make  his  purpose  and  his  motives  intelligible 
to  the  representatives  of  the  Prussian  people.  He  was  taken 
for  a  mere  bully  and  absolutist  of  the  old  type.  His  personal 
characteristics,  his  arrogance,  his  sarcasm,  his  habit  of  banter, 
exasperated  and  inflamed.  Roon  was  no  better  suited  to  the 
atmosphere  of  a  popular  assembly.  Each  encounter  of  the 
Ministers  with  the  Chamber  embittered  the  struggle  and 
made  reconciliation  more  difficult.^  The  Parliamentary  system 
of  Prussia  seemed  threatened  in  its  very  existence  when,  after 
the  rejection  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  of  the  clause  in  the 
Budget  providing  for  the  cost  of  the  army-reorganisation,  this 
clause  was  restored  by  the  Upper  House,  and  the  Budget  of 
the  Government  passed  in  its  original  form.  By  the  terms  of 
the  Constitution  the  right  of  the  Upper  House  in  matters  of 
taxation  was  limited  to  the  approval  or  rejection  of  the  Budget 
sent  up  to  it  from  the  Chamber  of  Representatives.  It 
possessed  no  power  of  amendment.  Bismarck,  however,  had 
formed  the  theory  that  in  the  event  of  a  disagreement  between 
the  two  Houses  a  situation  arose  for  which  the  Constitution 
bad  not  provided,  and  in  which  therefore  the  Crown  was  still 
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possessed  of  its  old  absolute  anthority.  No  compromise, 
DO  negotiation  between  the  two  Houses,  was,  in  l^s  view, 
to  be  desired.  He  was  resolved  to  govern  and  to  levy  taxes 
without  a  Budget,  and  had  obtained  the  King's  permission  to 
close  the  session  immediately  the  Upper  House  had  given  its 
vote.  But  before  the  order  for  prorogation  could  be  brought 
down  the  President  of  the  Lower  Chamber  had  assembled  his 
colleagues,  and  the  unanimous  vote  of  those  present  declared 
the  action  of  the  Upper  House  null  and  void.  In  the  agitation 
attending  this  trial  of  strength  between  the  Crown,  the  Ministry 
and  the  Upper  House  on  one  side  and  the  Representative 
Chamber  on  the  other  the  session  of  1862  closed.* 

The  Deputies,  returning  to  their  constituencies,  carried 
with  them  the    spirit  of   combat,  and   received    the   most 
demonstrative  proofs  of  popular  sympathy  and 
King  William.    Support.      Representations  of  great  earnestness 
were  made  to  the  King,  but  they  failed  to  shake 
in  the  slightest  degree  his  confidence  in  his  Minister,  or  to 
bend  his  fixed  resolution  to  carry  out  his  military  reforms  to 
the  end.    The  claim  of  Parliament  to  interfere  with  matters 
of  military  organisation  in  Prussia  touched  him  in  his  most 
sensitive  point.     He  declared  that  the  aim  of  his  adversaries 
was  nothing  less  than  the  establishment  of  a  Parliamentary 
instead  of  a  royal  army.     In  perfect  sincerity  he  believed  tha* 
the  convulsions  of  1848  were  on  the  point  of  breaking  oa 
afresh.     "  You  mourn  the  conflict  between  the  Crown  an 
the  national  representatives,*'  he  said  to  the  spokesman  of  a 
important  society ;  **  do  I  not  mourn  it  ?     I  sleep  no  singl 
night."    The  anxiety,  the  despondency  of  the  sovereign  wer^ 
shared  by  the  friends  of  Prussia  throughout  Germany;   it 
enemies  saw  with  wonder  that  Bismarck  in  his  struggle  witl^^  ^  ^ 
the  educated  Liberalism  of  the  middle  classes  did  not  shrinK 
from  dalliance  with  the  Socialist  leaders  and  their  organss^^  -^^* 
When  Parliament  reassembled  at  the  beeiuninat  -^  *^^ 
Theconflict     of    1863    the  conflict  was    resumed   with   ever^  '^^ 
i86>       '        greater  heat.    The  Lower  Chamber  carried  ar^  -^^ 
address  to  the  King,  which,  while  dwelling  on  th^^  ^^"^ 
loyalty  of  the   Prussian  people  to  their  chief,  charged  W\^^ 

*  Hahn,  Fflrst  Bismarck,  i.  66.   This  work  it  a  collection  of  documents  fpeecbes^ 
and  letters  not  only  by  Bismarck  him^^elf  'but  on  all  the  principal  matters  in  wbic 
Ksinarck  was  concerned.    It  is  perhaps  from  the  German  pobt  of  ricw,  the 
iBi|>crU()t  repertory  of  auihohiies  for  (be  period  i86a-i88s. 
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Ministers  with  violating  the    Constitution,  and    deinanded 
their  dismissal.    The  King  refused  to  receive  the  deputation 
which  was  to  present  the  address,  and  in  the  written  com- 
munication in  which  he  replied  to  it  he  sharply  reproved  the 
Assembly  for  their  errors  and  presumption.     It  was  in  vain 
that  the  Army  Bill  was  again  introduced.    The  House,  while 
allowing  the  ordinary  military  expenditure  for  the  year,  struck 
out  the  costs  of  the  reorganisation,  and  declared  Ministers 
personally  answerable  for  the  sums  expended.    Each  appear- 
ance of  the  leading  members  of  the  Cabinet  now  became  the 
signal    for   contumely  and    altercation.      The   decencies  of 
debate  ceased  to  be  observed  on  either  side.     When  the 
President  attempted  to  set  some  limit  to  the  violence  of 
Bismarck   and    Roon,  and,  on  resistance  to  his  authority, 
terminated  the  sitting,  the  Ministers  declared  that  they  would 
no  longer  appear  in  a  Chamber  where  freedom  of  speech  was 
denied  to  them.    Affairs  came  to  a  deadlock.    The  Chamber 
again  appealed  to  the  King,  and  insisted  that  reconciliation 
between  the  Crown  and  the  nation  was  impossible  so  long 
as  the  present  Ministers  remained  in  office.    The  King,  now 
thoroughly  indignant,  charged  the  Assembly  with  attempting 
to  win  for  itself  supreme  power,  expressed  his  gratitude  to  his 
Ministers  for  their  resistance  to  this  usurpation,  and  declared 
himself  too  confident  in  the  loyalty  of  the  Prussian  people  to 
be  intimidated  by  threats.     His  reply  was  followed  by  the 
prorogation  of  the  Assembly  (May  26th).     A  dissolution  would 
have  been  worse  than  useless,  for  in  the  actual  state  of  public 
opinion    the    Opposition    would    probably    have    triumphed 
throughout  the  country.      It  only    remained   for    Bismarck 
to   hold    his  ground,   and,   having  silenced  the    Parliament 
for  a  while,  to  silence  the   Press  also  by  the 
exercise  of  autocratic  power.    The  Constitution      Measure* 
authorised  the  King,  in  the  absence  of  the  Cham-      p^cm." 
bers,  to  publish  enactments  on  matters  of  urgency 
having  the  force  of  laws.     No  sooner  had  the  session  been 
closed  than  an  edict  was  issued  empowering  the  Government, 
without  resort  to  courts  of  law,  to  suppress  any  newspaper 
after  two  warnings.   An  outburst  of  public  indignation  branded 
this  return  to  the  principles  of  pure  despotism  in  Prussia ; 
but  neither  King  nor  Minister  was  to  be  diverted  by  threats 
or  by  expostulations  from  his  course.    The  Press  was  effec- 
tiveljr  silence4.    So  profound,  however,  was  the  Uistrust  now 
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everywhere  felt  as  to  the  future  of  Prussia,  and  so  deep  the 
resentment  agamst  the  Minister  in  all  circles  where  Liberal 
influences  penetrated,  that  the  Crown  Prince  himself,  after  in 
vain  protesting  against  a  policy  of  violence  which  endangered 
his  own  prospective  interests  in  the  Crown,  publicly  expressed 
his  disapproval  of  the  action  of  Government.  For  this  offence 
he  was  never  forgiven. 

The  course  which  affairs  were  taking  at  Berlin  ezdted  the 
more  bitter  regret  and  disappointment  among  all  friends  of 

Prussia  as  at  this  very   time   it    seemed   that 
^"*^59-         constitutional  government  was  being  successfully 

established  in  the  western  part  of  the  Austrian 
Empire.  The  centralised  military  despotism  with  which 
Austria  emerged  from  the  convulsions  of  1848  had  been 
allowed  ten  years  of  undisputed  sway ;  at  the  end  of  this 
time  it  had  brought  things  to  such  a  pass  that,  after  a 
campaign  in  which  there  had  been  but  one  great  battle,  and 
while  still  in  possession  of  a  vast  army  and  an  unbroken 
chain  of  fortresses,  Austria  stood  powerless  to  move  hand 
or  foot.  It  was  not  the  defeat  of  Solferino  or  the  cession 
of  Lombardy  that  exhibited  the  prostration  of  Austria's 
power,  but  the  fact  that  while  the  conditions  of  the  Peace 
of  ZiJrich  were  swept  away,  and  Italy  was  united  under 
Victor  Emmanuel  in  defiance  of  the  engagements  made 
by  Napoleon  III.  at  Villafranca,  the  Austrian  Emperor  was 
compelled  to  look  on  with  folded  arms.  To  have  drawn  the 
sword  again,  to  have  fired  a  shot  in  defence  of  the  Pope's 
temporal  power  or  on  behalf  of  the  vassal  princes  of  Tuscany 
and  Modena,  would  have  been  to  risk  the  existence  of  the 
Austrian  monarchy.  The  State  was  all  but  bankrupt; 
rebellion  might  at  any  moment  break  out  in  Hungary,  which 
had  already  sent  thousands  of  soldiers  to  the  Italian  camp. 
Peace  at  whatever  price  was  necessary  abroad,  and  at  home 
the  system  of  centralised  despotism  could  no  longer  exist, 
come  what  might  in  its  place.  It  was  natural  that  the 
Emperor  should  but  imperfectly  understand  at  the  first  the 
extent  of  the  concessions  which  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
make.  He  determined  that  the  Provincial  Councils  which 
Schwarzcnberg  had  promised  in  1850  should  he  called  into 
existence,  and  that  a  Council  of  the  Empire  (Reichsrath). 
drawn  in  part  h:om  these,  should  assemble  at  Vienna,  to 
advise,  though  not  to  control,  the  Government  in  matters  of 
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finance.  So  urgent,  however,  were  the  needs  of  the  exchequer, 
that  the  Emperor  proceeded  at  once  to  the  creation  of  the 
Central  Council,  and  nominated  its  first  members  himself. 
(March,  i860.) 

That  the  Hungarian  members  nominated  by  the  Emperor 
would  decline  to  appear  at  Vienna  unless  some  further 
guarantee  was  given  for  the  restoration  of  Hun- 
garian liberty  was  well  known.  The  Emperor  Hungary, 
accordingly  promised  to  restore  the  ancient 
county-organisation,  which  had  filled  so  great  a  space  in 
Hungarian  history  before  1848,  and  to  take  steps  for 
assembling  the  Hungarian  Diet.  This,  with  the  repeal  of 
an  edict  injurious  to  the  Protestants,  opened  the  way  for 
reconciliation,  and  the  nominated  Hungarians  took  their 
place  in  the  Council,  though  under  protest  that  the  existing 
arrangement  could  only  be  accepted  as  preparatory  to  the 
full  restitution  of  the  rights  of  their  country.  The  Council 
continued  in  session  during  the  summer  of  i860.  Its  duties 
were  financial;  but  the  establishment  of  financial  equili- 
brium in  Austria  was  inseparable  from  the  establishment  of 
pohtical  stability  and  public  confidence;  and  the  Council, 
in  its  last  sittings,  entered  on  the  widest  constitutional 
problems.  The  non-German  members  were  in  the  majority  ; 
and  while  all  parties  alike  condemned  the  fallen  absolutism, 
the  rival  declarations  of  policy  submitted  to  the  Council 
marked  the  opposition  which  was  henceforward  to  exist 
between  the  German  Liberals  of  Austria  and  the  various 
Nationalist  or  Federalist  groups.  The  Magyars,  uniting  with 
those  who  had  been  their  bitterest  enemies,  declared  that  the 
ancient  independence  in  legislation  and  administration  of  the 
several  countries  subject  to  the  House  of  Hapsburg  must  be 
restored,  each  country  retaining  its  own  historical  character. 
The  German  minority  contended  that  the  Emperor  should 
bestow  upon  his  subjects  such  institutions  as, 
while  based  on  the  right  of  self-government  Centralists  and 
should  secure  the  unity  of  the  Empire  and  the  the  Couriii. 
force  of  its  central  authority.  All  parties  were 
for  a  constitutional  system  and  for  local  liberties  in  one  form 
or  another;  but  while  the  Magyars  and  their  supporters 
sought  for  nothing  less  than  national  independence,  the 
Germans  would  at  the  most  have  granted  a  uniform  system  of 
provincial  self-government  in  strict  subordination  to  a  central 
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representative  body  drawn  from  the  whole  Empire  and 
legislating  for  the  whole  Empire.  The  decision  of  the 
Emperor  was  necessarily  a  compromise.  By 
^oi^^"^  a  Diploma  published  on  the  20th  of  October  he 
promised  to  restore  to  Hungary  its  old  Con- 
stitution, and  to  grant  wide  legislative  rights  to  the 
other  States  of  the  Monarchy,  establishing  for  the  trans- 
action of  affairs  common  to  the  whole  Empire  an  Imperial 
Council,  and  reserving  for  the  non- Hungarian  memben 
of  this  Council  a  qualified  right  of  legislation  for  all  the 
Empire  except  Hungary.* 

The  Magyars  had  conquered  their  King ;   and  all  the  im- 
petuous patriotism  that  had  been  crushed  down  since  the  min 
of  1849  now  again  burst  into  flame.    The  County  Assemblies 
met,  and  elected  as  their  officers  men  who  had 
reS??the         been  condemned  to  death  in  1849  and  who  were 
establishment    living  in  cxilc ;  they  swept  away  the  existing; 
Council.  law-courts,  refused  the  taxes,  and  proclaimed  the 

legislation  of  1 848  again  in  force.     Francis  J oseph 
seemed  anxious  to  avert  a  conflict,  and  to  prove  both  in 
Hungary  and  in  the  other  parts  of  the  Empire  the  sinceiity 
of  his  promises  of  reform,  on    which    the    nature    of  the 
provincial  Constitutions  which  were  published  immediately 
after  the  Diploma  of  October  had  thrown  some  doubt.    At 
the  instance  of  his  Hungarian  advisers    he  dismissed  the 
chief  of  his  Cabinet,  and  called  to  office  Schmerling.  who, 
in  1848,  had  been  Prime  Minister  of  the  German  National 
Government  at   Frankfort.    Schmerling  at    once    promised 
important  changes  in  the  provincial  systems  drawn  up  by  his 
predecessor,   but  in  his  dealings  with  Hungary  he  proved 
far  less  tractable  than  the  Magyars  had  expected.    If  the 
Hungarians  had  recovered  their  own  constitutional  fbrnis* 
they  still  stood  threatened  with  the  supremacy  of  a  Central 
Council  in  all  that  related  to  themselves  in  common  with 
the  rest  of   the    Empire,   and    against  this    they  rebelled. 
But  from  tne  establishment  of  this  Council  of  the  Empire 
neither  the   Emperor  nor  Schmerling    would  recede.    An 
edict  of  February  26th,  1861,  while  it  made  good  the  change* 
promised  by  Schmerling  in  the  several  provincial  systentf. 
confirmed  the  general  provisions  of  the  Diploma  of  October, 

*  Sammlung   der    Staatsacten   Oesterreich*   (1861),    pp.    a,  33.     Drd  /*"* 
V«r£Mtttngstreit,  p.  X07. 
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and  declared  that  the  Emperor  would  maintain  the  Coor 
stitution  of  his  dominions  as  now  established  against  all 
attack. 

In  the  following  April  the  Provincial  Diets  met  through- 
out the  Austrian  Empire,  and  the  Diet  of  the  Hungarian 
Kingdom  assembled  at  Pesth.  The  first  duty  of 
each  of  these  bodies  was  to  elect  representatives  Hungary  with 
to  the  Council  of  the  Empire  which  was  to  meet  Jgg,^'^**^* 
at  Vienna.  Neither  Hungary  nor  Croatia,  how- 
ever,  would  elect  such  representatives,  each  claiming  com-* 
plete  legislative  independence,  and  declining  to  recognise  any 
such  external  authority  as  it  was  now  proposed  to  create. 
The  Emperor  warned  the  Hungarian  Diet  against  the  con- 
sequences of  its  action;  but  the  national  spirit  of  the 
Magyars  was  thoroughly  roused,  and  the  County  Assemblies 
vied  with  one  another  in  the  violence  of  their  addresses  to 
the  Sovereign.  The  Diet,  reviving  the  Constitutional  diffi- 
culties connected  with  the  abdication  of  Ferdinand,  declared 
that  it  would  only  negotiate  for  the  coronation  of  Francis 
Joseph  after  the  estabUshment  of  a  Hungarian  Ministry 
and  the  restoration  of  Croatia  and  Transylvania  to  the  Hun- 
garian Kingdom.  Accepting  Schmerling's  contention  that 
the  ancient  constitutional  rights  of  Hungary  had  been  extin-. 
guished  by  rebellion,  the  Emperor  insisted  on  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Council  for  the  whole  Empire,  and  refused  to 
recede  from  the  declarations  which  he  had  made  in  the  edict 
of  February.  The  Diet  hereupon  protested,  in  a  long  and 
vigorous  address  to  the  King,  against  the  validity  of  all  laws 
made  without  its  own  concurrence,  and  declared  that  Francis 
Joseph  had  rendered  an  agreement  between  the  King  and  the 
nation  impossible.  A  dissolution  followed.  The  County 
Assemblies  took  up  the  national  struggle.  They  in  their 
turn  were  suppressed ;  their  officers  were  dismissed,  and 
miUtary  rule  was  established  throughout  the  land,  though 
with  explicit  declarations  on  the  part  of  the  King  that  it  was 
to  last  only  till  the  legally  existing  Constitution  could  be 
brought  into  peaceful  working.* 

Meanwhile  the  Central  Representative  Body,  now  by 
enlargement  of  its  functions  and  increase  in  the  number 
of   its   members  made  into  a  ParUament  of  the  Empire, 

*  Stunmlong  der  Suatiacten,  p.  89.    Der  Unsarisch«  ReichsUg  i86x,  pi».  3,  x^ 
t^    Arnold  Foratcr,  Life  pf  DeAk,  p.  141. 
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assembled  at  Vienna.  Its  real  character  was  necessarily 
altered  by  the  absence  of  representatives  from   Hungary'; 

and  for  some  time  the  Government  seemed  dis- 
rath atVknna,  posed  to  limit  its  Competence  to  the  affairs  of 
D*^''86*~        *^®  Cis-Leithan  provinces;  but  after  satisfying 

himself  that  no  accord  with  H  ungary  was  possible, 
the  Emperor  announced  this  fact  to  the  Assembly,  and  bade 
it  perform  its  part  as  the  organ  of  the  Empire  at  large,  with- 
out regard  to  the  abstention  of  those  who  did  not  choose  to 
exercise  their  rights.  The  Budget  for  the  entire  Empire  was 
accordingly  submitted  to  the  Assembly,  and  for  the  first  time 
the  expenditure  of  the  Austrian  State  was  laid  open  to  public 
examination  and  criticism.  The  first  session  of  this  Parlia- 
ment lasted,  with  adjournments,  from  May,  1861,  to  Decem- 
ber, 1862.  In  legislation  it  effected  little,  but  its  relations  as 
a  whole  with  the  Government  remained  excellent,  and  its 
long-continued  activity,  unbroken  by  popular  disturbances, 
did  much  to  raise  the  fallen  credit  of  the  Austrian  State  and 
to  win  for  it  the  regard  of  Germany.  On  the  close  of  the 
session  the  Provincial  Diets  assembled,  and  throughout  the 
spring  of  1863  the  rivalry  of  the  Austrian  nationalities  gave 

abundant  animation  to  many  a  local  capital. 
Second  session     In  the  next  summer  the  Reichsrath  reassemble 

of  the  Rcichs-  _..  _,-  i.     wi  •       j     • 

nuh,  1863.  at  Vienna.      Though   Hungary  remamed   m 

condition  not  far  removed  from  rebellion,  th 
Parliamentary   system  of   Austria  was  gaining  in  strength's-    ^' 
and  indeed,  as  it  seemed,  at  the  expense  of  Hungary  itself  ;^^    * 
for  the  Roumanian  and  German  population  of  Transylvania^-  — ^» 
rejoicing  in  the  opportunity  of  detaching  themselves  from  thts — ^  ® 
Magyars,  now  sent  deputies  to  Vienna.     While  at  Berlin  eachs^^^ 
week  that   passed   sharpened    the  antagonism   between  the^^  ^® 
nation  and  its  Government,  and  made  the  Minister's  name^^  ^® 
more  odious,   Austria  seemed  to  have  successfully  brokentr^^  -^ 
with   the  traditions  of  its  past,  and  to  be  fast  earning  fo 
itself  an  honourable  place  among  States  of  the  constitutiona 
type. 

One  of  the  reproaches  brought  against  Bismarck  by  th 
Progressist  majority  in  the  Parliament  of  Berlin  was  that  he 
had  isolated  Prussia  both  in  Germany  and  in  Europe.  That 
he  had  roused  against  the  Government  of  his  country  the 
public  opinion  of  Germany  was  true :  that  he  had  alienated 
Prussia  from  all  Europe  was  not  the  case ;  00  the  contrary, 
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he  had  established  a  closer  relation  between  the  Courts 
of  Berlin  and  St.  Petersburg  than  had  existed  at  any  time 
since  the  commencement  of  the  Regency,  and  had  secured 
for  Prussia  a  degree  of  confidence  and  goodwill  on  the  part . 
of  the  Czar  which,  in  the  memorable  years  that  were  to 
follow,  served  it  scarcely  less  effectively  than  an  armed 
alliance.  Russia,  since  the  Crimean  War,  had 
seemed  to  be  entering  upon  an  epoch  of  bound-  Akxiider^fi. 
less  change.  The  calamities  with  which  the 
reign  of  Nicholas  had  closed  had  excited  in  that  narrow 
circle  of  Russian  society  where  thought  had  any  existence  a 
vehement  revulsion  against  the  sterile  and  unchanging  system 
of  repression,  the  grinding  servitude  of  the  last  thirty  years. 
From  the  Emperor  downwards  all  educated  men  believed 
not  only  that  the  system  of  government,  but  that  the  whole 
order  of  Russian  social  life,  must  be  recast.  The  ferment  of 
ideas  which  marks  an  age  of  revolution  was  in  full  course ; 
but  in  what  forms  the  new  order  was  to  be  moulded,  through 
what  processes  Russia  was  to  be  brought  into  its  new  life,  no 
one  knew.  Russia  was  wanting  in  capable  statesmen  ;  it  was 
even  more  conspicuously  wanting  in  the  class  of  serviceable 
and  intelligent  agents  of  Government  of  the  second  rank. 
Its  monarch,  Alexander  II.,  humane  and  well-meaning,  was 
irresolute  and  vacillating  beyond  the  measure  of  ordinary 
men.  He  was  not  only  devoid  of  all  administrative  and 
organising  faculty  himself,  but  so  infirm  of  purpose  that 
Ministers  whose  policy  he  had  accepted  feared  to  let  him 
pass  out  of  their  sight,  lest  in  the  course  of  a  single  journey 
or  a  single  interview  he  should  succumb  to  the  persuasions  of 
some  rival  politician.  In  no  country  in  Europe  was  there 
such  incoherence,  such  self-contradiction,  such  absence  of 
unity  of  plan  and  purpose  in  government  as  in  Russia, 
where  all  nominally  depended  upon  a  single  will.  Pressed 
and  tormented  by  all  the  rival  influences  that  beat  upon 
the  centre  of  a  great  empire,  Alexander  seems  at  times  to 
have  played  off  against  one  another  as  colleagues  in  the 
same  branch  of  Government  the  representatives  of  the  most 
opposite  schools  of  action,  and,  after  assenting  to  the  plans 
of  one  group  of  advisers,  to  have  committed  the  execution  of 
these  plans,  by  way  of  counterpoise,  to  those  who  had  most 
opposed  them.  But,  like  other  weak  men,  he  dreaded 
nothing  so  much  as  the  reproach  of  weakness  or  inconstancy; 
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^nd  in  the  cloud  of  half-formed  or  abandoned  purposes  there 
were  some  few  to  which  he  resolutely  adhered.  The  chief  of 
these,  the  great  achievement  of  his  reign,  was  the  Uberation 
of  the  serfs. 

It  was  probably  owing  to  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  of 
1848  that  the  serfs  had  not  been  freed  by  Nicholas.    That 

sovereign  had  long  understood  the  necessity 
Laberationof  for  the  change,  and  in  1847  he  had  actually 
March,  186 X.       appointed  a  Commission  to  report  on  the  best 

means  of  effecting  it.  The  convulsions  of  1848, 
followed  by  the  Hungarian  and  the  Crimean  Wars,  threw  the 
project  into  the  background  during  the  remainder  of  Nicholas's 
reign ;  but  if  the  belief  of  the  Russian  people  is  well  founded, 
the  last  injunction  of  the  dying  Czar  to  his  successor  was 
to  emancipate  the  serfs  throughout  his  empire.  Alexander 
was  little  capable  of  grappling  with  so  tremendous  a  problem 
himself;  in  the  year  1859,  however,  he  directed  a  Commission 
to  make  a  complete  inquiry  into  the  subject,  and  to  present  a 
Scheme  of  emancipation.  The  labours  of  the  Commission 
extended  over  two  years;  its  discussions  were  agitated,  at 
times  violent.  That  serfage  must  sooner  or  later  be  abolished 
all  knew ;  the  points  on  which  the  Commission  was  divided 
were  the  bestowal  of  land  on  the  peasants  and  the  regulation 
of  the  village-community.  European  history  afforded  abun- 
dant precedents  in  emancipation,  and  under  an  infinite  variety 
of  detail  three  types  of  the  process  of  enfranchisement  were 
clearly  distinguishable  from  one  another.  Maria  Theresa,  in 
liberating  the  serf,  had  required  him  to  continue  to  render  a 
fixed  amount  of  labour  to  his  lord,  and  had  given  him  on  this 
condition  fixity  of  tenure  in  the  land  he  occupied;  the  Prussian 
reformers  had  made  a  division  of  the  land  between  the  peasant 
and  the  lord,  and  extinguished  all  labour-dues ;  Napoleon,  in 
enfranchising  the  serfs  in  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  had  simply 
t-urned  them  into  free  men,  leaving  the  terms  of  their  occupa- 
tion of  land  to  be  settled  by  arrangement  or  free  contract  with 
their  former  lords.  This  example  had  been  followed  in  the 
Baltic  Provinces  of  Russia  itself  by  Alexander  I.  Of  the 
three  modes  of  emancipation,  that  based  on  free  contract 
had  produced  the  worst  results  for  the  peasant ;  and  though 
many  of  the  Russian  landowners  and  their  representatives 
in  the  Commission  protested  against  a  division  of  the  land 
between  themselves  and  their  serfs  as  an  act  of  agrarian 
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revolution  and  spoliation,  there  were  men  in    high  oifice, 
and  some  few  among  the  proprietors,  who  resolutely  and 
successfully  fought  for  the  principle  of  independent  ownership 
by  the  peasants.  The  leading  spirit  in  this  great  work  appears 
to  have  been  Nicholas  Milutine,  Adjunct  of  the  Minister  of 
the  Interior,  Lanskoi.    Milutine,  who  had  drawn  up  the  Muni- 
cipal  Charta  of  St.  Petersburg,  was  distrusted  by  the  Czar  as 
a  restless  and  uncompromising  reformer.     It  was  uncertain 
from  day  to  day  whether  the  views  of  the  Ministry  of  the 
Interior  or  those  of  the  territorial  aristocracy  would  prevail; 
ultimately,  however,  under  instructions  from  the  Palace,  the 
Commission  accepted  not  only  the  principle  of  the  division  of 
the  land,  but  the  system  of  communal  self-government  by  the 
peasants  themselves.    The  determination  of  the  amount  of 
land  to  be  held  by  the  peasants  of  a  commune  and  of  the  fixed 
rent  to  be  paid  to  the  lord  was  left  in  the  first  instance 
to  private  agreement ;   but  where  such  agreement  was  not 
reached,  the  State,  through  arbiters  elected  at  local  assemblies 
of  the  nobles,  decided  the  matter  itself.    The  rent  once  fixed, 
the  State  enableci  the  commune  to  redeem  it  by  advancing 
a  capital  sum  to  be  recouped  by  a  quit -rent  to  the  State 
extending  over  forty-nine  years.    The   Ukase  of  the  Czar 
converting  twenty-five  millions  of  serfs  into  free  proprietors, 
the  greatest  act  of  legislation  of  modern  times,  was  signed 
on  the  3rd  of  March,  1861,  and  within  the  next  few  weeks 
was  read  in  every  church  of  the  Russian  Empire.     It  was . 
a  strange  comment  on  the  system  of  government  in  Russia 
that  in  the  very  month  in  which  the  edict  was  published  both 
Lanskoi  and  Milutine,  who  had  been  its  principal  authors, 
were  removed  from  their  posts.    The  Czar  feared  to  leave 
them  in  power  to  superintend  the  actual  execution  of  the 
law  which  they  had  inspired.     In   supporting  them  up  to 
the   final  stage  of  its  enactment  Alexander  had  struggled 
against  misgivings  of   his    own,  and    against  influences  of 
vast  strength  alike  at   the  Court,  within  the   Government, 
and  in  the  Provinces.    With  the  completion  of  the  Edict  of 
Emancipation  his  power  of  resistance   was  exhausiod,  and 
its    execution   was  committed    by   liim    to    those    who  had 
been  its  opponents.      That   some  of  the   evils   which  have 
mingled   with  the   good   in    Russian  enfranchisement  might 
have  been  l6ss  had  the  Czar  resolutely  stood  by  the  authors 
of  reform    and   allowed  them   to   complete   their  work   iu 
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accordance  with  their  own  designs  and  convictions,  is  scarcely 
open  to  doubt.* 

It  had  been  the  belief  of  educated  men  in  Russia  that 
the  emancipation  of  the  serf  would   be  but  the  first  of  a 

series  of  great  organic  changes,  bringing  their 
^°^"^'^'»     country  more  nearly  to  the  political  and  social 

level  of  its   European  neighbours.     This  belief 
was  not  fulfilled.      Work   of  importance   was   done   in  the 
xeconstruction  of  the  judicial  system  of  Russia,  but  in  the 
other  reforms  expected  little  was  accomplished.     An  insur- 
rection which  broke  out  in  Poland  at  the  beginning  of  iS6j 
diverted  the  energies  of  the  Government  from  all  other  objects; 
and  in  the  overpowering  outburst  of  Russian  patriotism  and 
national  feeling  which  it  excited,  domestic  reforms,  no  less  than 
the  ideals  of  Western  civilisation,  lost  their  interest.    The 
establishment  of  Italian   independence,   coinciding  in   time 
with  the  general  unsettlement  and   expectation    of  change 
which  marked  the  first  years  of  Alexander's  reign,  had  stirred 
once  more  the  ill-fated  hopes  of  the  Polish  national  leaders. 
From  the  beginning  of  the  year  1861  Waftaw  was  the  scene 
of  repeated  tumults.     The  Czar  was  inclined,  within  certain 
limits,  to  a  policy  of  conciliation.    The  separate  Legislature 
and  separate  army  which  Poland  had  possessed  from  1815  to 
1830  he  was  determined  not  to  restore  ;  but  he  was  willing  to 
give  Poland  a  large  degree  of  administrative  autonomy,  to 
confide  the  principal  offices  in  its  Government  to  natives,  and 
generally  to  relax  something  of  that  close  union  with  Russia 
which  had  been   enforced   by  Nicholas   since  the  rebellion 
of  1831.      But   the  concessions  of    the   Czar,   accompani^^ 
as  they  were  by  acts  of  repression  and  severity,  were  f^^^ 
from  satisfying  the   demands  of  Polish  patriotism.     It  w  ^^ 
in  vain  that  Alexander  in  the  summer  of  1862  sent  his  broth"*-  ^[^ 
Constantine  as  Viceroy  to  Warsaw,    established    a    Pol»    ^ 
Council  of  State,  placed  a  Pole,  Wielopolski,  at  the  he^ 
of  the  Administration,  superseded  all  the  Russian  govern 
of  Polish  provinces  by  natives,  and  gave  to  the  municipalit 
and  the  districts  the  right  of  electing  local  councils;   th 
concessions  seemed   nothing,  and  were  in  fact  nothing, 
comparison  with  the  national  independence  which  the  Poli 
leaders  claimed.     The  situation  grew  worse  and  worse. 

*  Celcstin,    Russland,    p.   3.     Leroy-Beaulieu,    L'Empire    des    Tsars,    u   4- 
Homme  d'^ut  Ru&se,  p.  73.    Wallace,  Russia,  p.  485. 
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attempt  made  upon  the  life  of  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine 
during  his  entry  into  Warsaw  was  but  one  among  a  series 
of  similar  acts  which  discredited  the  Polish  cause  and 
strengthened  those  who  at  St.  Petersburg  had  from  the 
first  condemned  the  Czar's  attempts  at  conciliation.  At 
length  the  Russian  Government  took  the  step  which  pre- 
cipitated revolt.  A  levy  of  one  in  every  two  hundred  of 
the  population  throughout  the  Empire  had  been  ordered 
in  the  autumn  of  1862.  Instructions  were  sent  from  St. 
Petersburg  to  the  effect  that  in  raising  this  levy  in  Poland 
the  country  population  were  to  be  spared,  and  that  all 
persons  who  were  known  to  be  connected  with  the  disorders 
in  the  towns  were  to  be  seized  as  soldiers.  This 
terrible  sentence  against  an  entire  political  class  H^  ^"4 
was  carried  out,  so  far  as  it  lay  within  the  power  jaji.  14, 1863. 
of  the  authorities,  on  the  night  of  January  14th, 
1863.  But  before  the  imperial  press-gang  surrounded  the 
houses  of  its  victims  a  rumour  of  the  intended  blow  had  gone 
abroad.  In  the  preceding  hours,  and  during  the  night  of  the 
14th,  thousands  fled  from  Warsaw  and  the  other  Polish  towns 
into  the  forests.  There  they  formed  themselves  into  armed 
bands,  and  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  days  a  guerilla 
warfare  broke  out  wherever  Russian  troops  were  found  in 
insuflicient  strength  or  off  their  guard.* 

The  classes  in  which  the  national  spirit  of  Poland  lived 
were  the  so-called  noblesse,  numbering  hundreds  of  thousands, 
the  town-populations,  and  the  priesthood.  The  peasants, 
crushed  and  degraded,  though  not  nominally  in 
servitude,  were  indifferent  to  the  national  cause.  ^r^!|^"** 
On  the  neutrality,  if  not  on  the  support,  of  the 
peasants  the  Russian  Government  could  fairiy  reckon ;  within 
the  towns  it  found  itself  at  once  confronted  by  an  invisible 
national  Government  whose  decrees  were  printed  and  promul- 
gated by  unknown  hands,  and  whose  sentences  of  death  were 
mercilessly  executed  against  those  whom  it  condemned  as 
enemies  or  traitors  to  the  national  cause.  So  extraordinary 
was  the  secrecy  which  covered  the  action  of  this  National 
Executive,  that  Milutine,  who  was  subsequently  sent  by  the 
Czar  to  examine  into  the  affairs  of  Poland,  formed  the  con- 
clusion that  it  had  possessed  accomplices  within  the  Imperial 

*  Raczynski,  M^moires  tur  la  Pologne,  p.  14.    B.  and  F.  State  Papers,  i869-6| 
p.  769. 
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Government   at   St.  Petersburg  itself.     The    Polish   cause 
retained  indeed  some  friends  in  Russia  even  after  the  out- 
break of  the  insurrection;  it  was  not  until  the  insurrection 
passed  the  frontier  of  the  kingdom  and  was  carried  by  the 
nobles  into  Lithuania  and  Podolia  that  the  entire  Russian 
nation  took  up  the  struggle  with  passionate  and  vindictive 
ardour  as  one  for  life  or  death.     It  was  the  fatal  bane  of 
Polish  nationality  that  the  dajrs  of  its  greatness  had  left  it  a 
claim  upon  vast  territories  where  it  had  planted  nothing  but 
a  territorial  aristocracy,  and  where  the  mass  of  population,  if 
n  )t  actually  Russian,  was  almost  indistinguishable  from  the 
Russians  in  race  and  language,  and  belonged  like  them  to  the 
Greek  Church,  which  Catholic  Poland  had  always  persecuted. 
For  ninety  years  Lithuania  and  the  border-provinces  had 
been  incorporated  with  the  Czar's  dominions,  and  with  the 
exception  of  their  Polish  landowners  they  were  now  in  fact 
thoroughly  Russian.     When  therefore  the  nobles  of  these 
provinces  declared  that  Poland  must  be  reconstituted  with 
the  limits  of  1772,  and  subsequently  took  up  arms  in  concert 
with  the  insurrectionary  Government  at  Warsaw,  the  Russian 
people,  from  the  Czar  to  the  peasant,  felt  the  struggle  to  be 
nothing  less  than  one  for  the  dismemberment  or  the  preserva- 
tion of  their  own  country,  and  the  doom  of  Polish  nationality, 
at  least  for  some  generations,  was  sealed.    The  diplomatic 
intervention  of  the  Western  Powers  on  behalf  of  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  Poland  under  the  Treaty  of   Vienna, 
which  was  to  some  extent  supported  by  Austria,  only  pro- 
longed a  hopeless  struggle,  and  gave  unbounded  popularity 
to  Prince  Gortschakoff,  by  whom,  after  a  show  of  courteous 
attention  during  the  earlier  and  still  perilous  stage  of  the 
insurrection,  the  interference  of  the  Powers  was  resolutely 
and   unconditionally  repelled.      By  the  spring  of   1864  the 
insurgents  were  crushed  or  exterminated.    General  Muravieff, 
the  Governor   of  Lithuania,    fulfilled  his   task  against  the 
mutinous  nobles  of  this  province  with  unshrinking  severity, 
sparing  neither  life  nor  fortune  so  long  as  an  enemy  of 
Russia  remained   to    be    overthrown.       It    was    at    Wili^a, 
the  Lithuanian    capital,   not   at  Warsaw,  that    the  terrors 
of  Russian   repression  were   the  greatest.      MuraviefTs  ex- 
ecutions may  have  been  less  numerous  than  is  commonly 
supposed ;    but  in  the  form   of  pecuniary   requisitions  and 
6ies  he  undoubtedly  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  the  utter 
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rain  of  a  great  part  of  the  class  most  implicated  in  the 
rebellion. 

In  Poland  itself  the  Czar,  after  some  hesitation,  deter- 
mined once  and  for  all  to  establish  a  friend  to  Russia  in 
every  homestead  of  the  kingdom  by  making  the 
peasant  owner  of  the  land  on  which  he  laboured.    Agrarian 
The  insurrectionary  Government  at  the  outbreak    PoUnd. 
of  the  rebellion  had  attempted  to  win  over  the 
peasantry  by  promising  enactments  to  this  effect,  but  no  one 
had  responded  to  their  appeal.    In  the  autumn  of  1863  the 
Czar  recalled  Milutine  from  his  enforced  travels  and  directed 
him  to  proceed  to  Warsaw,  in  order  to  study  the  affairs  of 
Poland  on  the  spot,  and  to  report  on  the  measures  necessary 
to  be  taken  for  its   future    government    and   organisation. 
Milutine  obtained  the  assistance  of  some  of  the  men  who  had 
laboured  most  earnestly  with  him  in  the  enfranchisement  of 
the   Russian  serfs;    and  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  he 
returned  to  St.  Petersburg,  carrying  with  him  the  draft  of 
measures  which  were  to  change  the  face  of  Poland.     He 
recommended  on  the  one  hand  that  every  political  institution 
separating   Poland  from  the  rest  of  the  Empire  should  be 
swept  away,  and  the  last    traces   of    Polish   independence 
utterly  obliterated ;  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  peasants,  as 
the  only  class  on  v/hich  Russia  could  hope  to  count  in  the 
future,  should  be  made  absolute  and  independent  owners  of 
the  land  they  occupied.      Prince  Gortschakoff, 
who  had  still  some  regard  for  the  opinion  of    Agrarian 
Western  Europe,  and  possibly  some  sympathy    PoU^d,  1864. 
for  the   Polish  aristocracy,  resisted  this  daring 
policy ;  but  the  Czar  accepted  Milutine's  counsel,  and  gave 
him  a  free  hand  in  the  execution  of  his  agrarian  scheme. 
The  division  of  the  land  between  the  nobles  and  the  peasants 
was  accordingly  carried  out  by  Milutine's  own  officers  under 
conditions  very  different  from  those  adopted  in  Russia.    The 
whole  strength  of  the  Government  was  thrown  on  to  the  side 
of  the  peasant  and  against  the  noble.    Though  the  population 
was  denser  in  Poland  than  in  Russia,  the  peasant  received  on 
an  average  four  times  as  much  land ;  the  compensation  made 
to  the  lords  (which  was  paid  in  bonds  which  immediately  fell 
to  half  their  nominal  value)  was  raised  not  by  quit-rents  on 
the   peasants'   lands  alone,  as  in   Russia,  but  by  a  general 
land-tax  falling  equally  on  the  laud  left  to  the  lords,  who  had 
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thas  to  pay  a  great  part  of  their  own  oompensatioa :  abov« 
ail,  the  qaestions  in  dispute  were  settled,  not  as  in  Rtusit 
by  arbiters  elected  at  local  assemblies  of  the  nobles,  bat  by 
officers  of  the  Crown.  Moreover,  the  division  of  landed 
property  was  not  made  once  and  for  all,  as  in  Russia,  but  the 
woods  and  pastures  remaining  to  the  lords  continued  subject 
to  undefined  common-rights  of  the  peasants.  These  common- 
rights  were  deliberately  left  unsettled  in  order  that  a  source 
of  contention  might  alwajrs  be  present  between  the  greater 
and  the  lesser  proprietors,  and  that  the  latter  might  continue 
to  look  to  the  Russian  Government  as  the  protector  or 
extender  of  their  interests.  "We  hold  Poland,"  said  a 
Russian  statesman,  **  by  its  rights  of  common.'** 

Milutine,  who,  with  all  the  fiery  ardour  of  his  national  and 
levelling  policy,  seems  to  have  been  a  gentle  and  somewhat 
querulous  invalid,  and  who  was  shortly  afterwards  struck 
down  by  paralysis,  to  remain  a  helpless  spectator  of  the 
European  changes  of  the  next  six  years,  had  no  share  in  that 
warfare  against  the  language,  the  religion,  and 
Rwtsta  the  national  culture  of  Poland  with  which  Russia 

natioMiity.      has  puFSued  its  victory  since  1863.    The  public 
life  of  Poland  he  was  determined  to  Russianise; 
its  private  and  social  life  he  would  probably  have  left  unmo- 
lested, relying  on  the  goodwill  of  the  great  mass  of  peasants 
who  owed  their  proprietorship  to  the  action  of  the  Czar. 
There  were,  however,  politicians  at  Moscow  and  St.  Peters* 
burg  who  believed  that  the  deep-lying  instinct  of  nationality 
would  for  the  first  time  be  called  into  real  life  among  these 
peasants  by  their  very  elevation  from  misery  to  independence, 
and    that  where   Russia  had   hitherto   had  three  hundred 
thousand  enemies  Milutine  was  preparing  for  it  six  millions. 
It  was  the  dread  of  this  possibility  in  the  future,  the  appre- 
hension that  material  interests  might  not  permanently  van- 
quish  the   subtler  forces   which    pass    from    generation  to 
generation,  latent,  if  still  unconscious,  where  nationality  itself 
is  not  lost,  that  made  the  Russian  Government  follow  up  the 
political   destruction  of  the    Polish    noblesse   by  measures 
directed  against  Polish  nationality  itself,  even  at  the  risk  ot 
alienating  the  class  who  for  the  present  were  effectively  "^^^ 
over  to  the  Czar's  cause.    By  the  side  of  its  Ufe-giving  and 
beneficent  agrarian  policy  Russia  has  pursued  the  odiou* 

*  L»eroy-BeauUeu,  UomiiM  d'^uu  Roaie,  pb  959. 
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system  of  debarring  Poland  from  all  means  of  culture  and 
improvement  associated  with  the  use  of  its  own  language,  and 
has  aimed  at  eventually  turning  the  Poles  into  Russians  by 
the  systematic  impoverishment  and  extinction  of  all  that  is 
essentially  Polish  in  thought,  in  sentiment,  and  in  expression. 
The  work  may  prove  to  be  one  not  beyond  its  power ;  and  no 
common  perversity  on  the  part  of  its  Government  would  be 
necessary  to  turn  against  Russia  the  millions  who  in  Poland 
owe  all  they  have  of  prosperity  and  independence  to  the 
Czar :  but  should  the  excess  of  Russian  propagandism,  or  the 
hostility  of  Church  to  Church,  at  some  distant  date  engender 
a  new  struggle  for  Polish  independence,  this  struggle  will  be 
one  governed  by  other  conditions  than  those  of  1831  or  1863, 
and  Russia  will,  for  the  first  time,  have  to  conquer  on  the 
Vistula  not  a  class  nor  a  city,  but  a  nation. 

It  was  a  matter  of  no  small  importance  to  Bismarck  and 
to  Prussia  that  in  the  years  1863  and  1864  the  Court  of 
St.  Petersburg  found  itself  confronted  with  affairs  of  such 
seriousness  in  Poland.  From  the  opportunity 
which  was  then  presented  to  him  of  obliging  an  ^^in  and  St. 
important  neighbour,  and  of  profiting  by  that  1^3."*  "^'' 
neighbour's  conjoined  embarrassment  and  good- 
will, Bismarck  drew  full  advantage.  He  had  always  regarded 
the  Poles  as  a  mere  nuisance  in  Europe,  and  heartily  de- 
spised the  Germans  for  the  sympathy  which  they  had  shown 
towards  Poland  in  1848.  When  the  insurrection  of  1863 
broke  out,  Bismarck  set  the  policy  of  his  own  country  in 
emphatic  contrast  with  that  of  Austria  and  the  Western 
Powers,  and  even  entered  into  an  arrangement  with  Russia 
for  an  eventual  military  combination  in  case  the  insurgents 
should  pass  from  one  side  to  the  other  of  the  frontier.* 
Throughout  the  struggle  with  the  Poles,  and  throughout  the 
diplomatic  conflict  with  the  Western  Powers,  the  Czar  had 
felt  secure  in  the  loyalty  of  the  stubborn  Minister  at  Berlin ; 
and  when,  at  the  close  of  the  Polish  revolt,  the  events 
occurred  which  opened  to  Prussia  the  road  to  political 
fortune,  Bismarck  received  his  reward  in  the  liberty  of  action 
given  him  by  the  Russian  Government.  The  difficulties  con- 
nected with  Schleswig-Holstein,  which,  after  a  short  interval 
of  tranquilUty  following  the  settlement  of  1852,  had  again 
t>cguQ  to  trouble  Europe,  were  forced  to  the  very  front  of 

*  Hahn,  i.  lu.    Vcrhsmdl  d«s  Preuss.  Abgeord.  Qb^  Polen,  p.  4^ 
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Continental  affairs  by  the  death  of  Frederick  VII.,  King 
of  Denmark,  in  November,  1863.  Prussia  had  now  at  its 
head  a  statesman  resohed  to  pursue  to  their  extreme  limit 
the  chances  which  this  complication  offered  to  his  own 
country ;  and,  more  fortunate  than  his  predecessors  of  1848, 
Bismarck  had  not  to  dread  the  interference  of  the  Czar  of 
Russia  as  the  patron  and  protector  of  the  interests  of  the 
Danish  court. 

By  the  Treaty  of  London,  signed  on  May  8th,  1852,  all  the 
great  Powers,  including  Prussia,  had  recognised  the  principle 
of  the  integrity  of  the  Danish  Monarchy,  and 
Schieswig.      had  pronounced  Prince  Christian  of  Gliicksburg 
1852-63.'       to  be  heir-presumptive  to  the  whole  dominions 
of  the  reigning  King.    The  rights  of  the  German 
Federation  in  Holstein  were  nevertheless  declared  to  remain 
unprejudiced ;  and  in  a  Convention  made  with  Austria  and 
Prussia  before  they  joined  in  this  Treaty,   King  Frederick 
VII.  had  undertaken  to  conform  to  certain  rules  in  his  treat- 
ment of  Schieswig  as  well  as   of    Holstein.     The  Duke  of 
Augustenburg,    claimant    to  the    succession    in    Schleswig- 
Holstein  through  the  male  line,  had  renounced  his  preten- 
sions in  consideration  of  an  indemnity  paid  to  him  by  the 
King    of    Denmark.      This    surrender,    however,    had    not 
received  the  consent  of  his  son  and  of  the  other  members  of 
the  House  of  Augustenburg,  nor  had  the  German  Federation, 
as  such,  been  a  party  to  the  Treaty  of  London.      Relying  on 
the  declaration  of  the  Great  Powers  in  favour  of  the  integrity 
of  the   Danish    Kingdom,   Frederick  VII.   had   resumed  his 
attempts    to    assimilate     Schieswig,     and    in    some    degree 
Holstein,  to  the  rest  of  the   Monarchy;  and  although  the 
Provincial  Estates  were  allowed  to  remain  in  existence,  a 
national   Constitution  was  established  in  October,  1855,  for 
the  entire  Danish  State.     Bitter  complaints  were  made  of  the 
system    of    repression  and  encroachment    with    which    the 
Government  of  Copenhagen  was  attempting  to   extinguish 
German  nationality  in  the  border-provinces;   at   length,  in 
November,  1858,  under  threat  of  armed  intervention  by  the 
German  Federation,  Frederick  consented  to  exclude  Holstein 
from  the  operation   of  the  new  Constitution.     But  this  did 
not  produce  peace,  for  the  inhabitants  of  Schieswig,  severed 
from  the  sister-province  and  now  excited  by  the  Italian  war, 
raised  all  the  more  vigorous  a  protest  against  their  own 
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incorporation  with  Denmark ;  while  in  Holstein  itself  the 
Government  incurred  the  charge  of  unconstitutional  action 
in  fixing  the  Budget  without  the  consent  of  the  Estates. 
The  Gennan  Federal  Diet  again  threatened  to  resort  to 
force,  and  Denmark  prepared  for  war.  Prussia  took  up  the 
cause  of  Schleswig  in  1861 ;  and  even  the  British  Govern- 
ment, which  had  hitherto  shown  far  more  interest  in  the 
integrity  of  Denmark  than  in  the  rights  of  the  German 
provinces,  now  recommended  that  the  Constitution  of  1855 
should  be  abolished,  and  that  a  separate  legislation  and 
administration  should  be  granted  to  Schleswig  as  well  as  to 
Holstein.  The  Danes,  however,  were  bent  on  preserving 
Schleswig  as  an  integral  part  of  the  State,  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  King  Frederick,  while  willing  to  recognise  Holstein 
as  outside  Danish  territory  proper,  insisted  that  Schleswig 
should  be  included  within  the  unitary  Constitution,  and  that 
Holstein  should  contribute  a  fixed  share  to  the  national 
expenditure.  A  manifesto  to  this  effect,  published  by  King 
Frederick  on  the  30th  of  March,  1863,  was  the 
immediate  ground  of  the  conflict  now  about  to  The  Patent  of 
break  out  between  Germany  and  Denmark.  ,863.  ^' 
The  Diet  of  Frankfort  announced  that  if  this 
proclamation  were  not  revoked  it  should  proceed  to  Federal 
execution,  that  is,  armed  intervention,  against  the  King  of 
Denmark  as  Duke  of  Holstein.  Still  counting  upon  foreign 
aid  or  upon  the  impotence  of  the  Diet,  the  Danish  Govern- 
ment refused  to  change  its  policy,  and  on  the  29th  of  Septem- 
ber laid  before  the  Parliament  at  Copenhagen  the  law 
incorporating  Schleswig  with  the  rest  of  the  Monarchy  under 
the  new  Constitution.  Negotiations  were  thus  brought  to  a 
close,  and  on  the  ist  of  October  the  Diet  decreed  the  long- 
threatened  Federal  execution.* 

Affairs  had  reached  this  stage,  and  the  execution  had  not 
yet  been  put  in  force,  when,  on  the  15th  of  November,  King 
Frederick  VH.  died.    For  a  moment  it  appeared 
possible  that  his  successor.  Prince  Christian  of    Frederick  vn., 
Glucksburg,     might     avert    the    conflict    with     November, 
Germany    by    withdrawing    from    the    position 
which  his  predecessor  had  taken  up.     But  the  Danish  people 
and  Ministry  were  Uttle  inclined  to  give  way ;  the  Constitu- 
tion had  passed  through  Parliament  two  days  before   King 

*  parliamentary  Papers,  1864,  vol.  Uiv.  pp.  a8,  363.    Hahn,  Bumarck,  u  16^ 
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Frederick*8  death,  and  on  the  x8th  of  November  H  reoaved 
the  assent  of  the  new  monarch.  German  national  feeUog 
was  now  as  strongly  excited  on  the  question  of  Schleswig- 
Holstein  as  it  had  been  in  1848.  The  general  cry  was  that 
the  union  of  these  provinces  with  Denmark  must  be  treated 
as  at  an  end,  and  their  legitimate  ruler,  Frederick  of  Angus- 
tenburg,  son  of  the  Duke  who  had  renounced  his  rights,  be 
placed  on  the  throne.  The  Diet  of  Frankfort,  however* 
decided  to  recognise  neither  of  the  two  rival  sovereigns  in 
Holstein  until  its  own  intervention  should  have  taken  place. 
Orders  were  given  that  a  Saxon  and  a  Hanoverian  corps 
should  enter  the  country ;  and  although  Prussia  and  Austria 
had  made  a  secret  agreement  that  the  settlement  of  the 
Schleswig- Holstein  question  was  to  be  conducted  by  them- 
selves independently  of  the  Diet,  the  tide  of  popular  en- 
thusiasm ran  so  high  that  for  the  moment  the 
Federal  ^^q  leading  Powers  considered  it  safer  not  to 

execution  ° 

in  Ho  Ktein.     obstruct  the  Federal  authority,  and  the  Saxon 
X863?"    *       *^^    Hanoverian    troops    accordingly    entered 
Holstein  as  mandatories  of  the  Diet  at  the  end 
of  1863.    The  Danish   Government,  offering  no  resistancei 
withdrew    its   troops   across  the  river  Eider   into    Schles- 
wig. 

From  this  time  the  history  of  Germany  is  the  history  of 
the   profound  and  audacious  statecraft   and   of  the   over- 
mastering will  of  Bismarck;   the  nation,  except  through  its 
valour  on  the  battle-field,  ceases  to  influence  the  shaping  of 
its  own  fortunes.     What  the  German    people 
BilSl^       desired   in    1864   was    that    Schleswig.  Holstein 
should  be  attached,  under  a  ruler  of  its  own,  to 
the  German  Federation  as  it  then  existed;  what  Bismarck 
intended  was    that    Schleswig- Holstein,    itself   incorporated 
more  or  less  directly  with  Prussia,  should  be  made  the  means 
of  the  destruction  of  the  existing  Federal  system  and  of  the 
expulsion  of  Austria  from  Germany.     That  another  petty 
State,  bound  to  Prussia   by  no  closer  tie   than  its   other 
neighbours,  should  be  added  to   the   troop   among  whom 
Austria  found  its  vassals  and  its  instruments,  would  have 
l>een  in  Bismarck's  eyes  no  gain  but  actual  detriment  to 
Germany.    The  German  people  desired  one  course  of  action ; 
Bismarck  had  determined  on  something  totally  different ;  and 
matchless  resolution  and  skill  he  bore  down  all  opposi- 
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n  of  people  and  of  Courts,  and  forced  a  reluctant  nation  to 
i  goal  which  he  had  himself  chosen  for  it.  The  first 
int  of  conflict  was  the  apparent  recognition  by  Bismarck  of 
t  rights  of  King  Christian  IX.  as  lawful  sovereign  in  tlic 
ichies  as  well  as  in  the  rest  of  the  Danish  State.  By  tlic 
eaty  of  London  Prussia  had  indeed  pledged  itself  to  this 
cognition ;  but  the  German  Federation  had  been  no  party 
the  Treaty,  and  under  the  pressure  of  a  vehement  national 
Itation  Bavaria  and  the  minor  States  one  after  another 
cognised  Frederick  of  Augustenburg  as  Duke  of  Schleswig. 
)lstein.  Bismarck  was  accused  alike  by  the  Prussian 
rliament  and  by  the  popular  voice  of  Germany  at  large  of 
traying  German  interests  to  Denmark,  of  abusing  Prussia's 
sition  as  a  Great  Power,  of  inciting  the  nation  to  civil  war. 

vain  he  declared  that,  while  surrendering  no  iota  of 
irman  rights,  the  Government  of  Berlin  must  recognise 
3SC  treaty-obUgations  with  which  its  own  legal  title  to  a 
ice  in  the  affairs  of  Schleswig  was  intimately  bound  up,  and 
it  the  King  of  Prussia,  not  a  multitude  of  irresponsible  and 
informed  citizens,  must  be  the  judge  of  the  measures  by 
lich  German  interests  were  to  be  effectually  protected. 
s  words  made  no  single  convert  either  in  the  Prussian 
rliament  or  in  the  Federal  Diet.  At  Frankfort  the  proposal 
ide  by  the  two  leading  Powers  that  King  Christian  should 
required  to  annul  the  November  Constitution,  and  that  in 
se  of  his  refusal  Schleswig  also  should  be  occupied,  was 
ected,  as  involving  an  acknowledgment  of  the  title  of 
iristian  as  reigning  sovereign.  At  Berlin  the  Lower  Cham- 
r  refused  the  supplies  which  Bismarck  demanded  for  opera- 
•ns  in  the  Duchies,  and  formally  resolved  to  resist  his 
licy  by  every  means  at  its  command.     But  the  resistance 

ParUament  and  of  Diet  were  alike  in  vain.     By  a  master- 
5ce  of  diplomacy  Bismarck  had  secured   the  support  and 
-operation  of  Austria  in  his  own   immediate 
mish  poUcy,  though  but  a  few  months  before      X'nion  of 

had  incurred  the  bitter  hatred  of  the  Court      prusJu.*" 

Vienna  by  frustrating  its  plans  for  a  re- 
g;anisation  of  Gennany  by  a  Congress  of  prim  es  at  Frank- 
t,  and  had  frankly  declared  to  the  Austrian  ambassador  at 
trlin  that  if  Austria  did  not  transfer  its  political  centre  to 
sth  and  leave  to  Prussia  free  scope  in  Germany,  it  would 
d  Prussia  on  the  side  of  its  enemies  in  tlie  next  war  in 
88* 
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which  it  might  he  engaged.*    But  the  democratic  and  im* 
passioned  character  of  the  agitation  in  the  minor  States  in 
favour  of  the  Schleswig-Holsteiners  and  their  Augustenboig 
pretender  had  enabled  Bismarck  to  represent  this  movement 
to  the  Austrian  Government  as  a  revolutionary  one,  and  by  t 
dexterous  appeal  to  the  memories  of  1848  to  awe  the  Emperor's 
advisers  into  direct  concert  with  the  Court  of  Berlin,  as  the 
representative   of    monarchical    order,   in   dealing  with  & 
problem  otherwise  too  likely  to  be  solved  by  revolutionary 
methods  and  revolutionary  forces.     Count   Rechberg,  the 
Foreign  Minister  at  Vienna,  was  lured  into  a  policy  which, 
after  drawing  upon  Austria  a  full  share  of  the  odium  of 
Bismarck's  Danish  plans,  after  forfeiting  for  it  the  goodwill  of 
the  minor  States  with  which  it  might  have  kept  Prussia  in 
check,  and  exposing  it  to  the  risk  of  a  European  war,  was  to 
confer  upon  its  rival  the  whole  profit  of  the  joint  enterprise, 
and  to  furnish  a  pretext  for  the  struggle  by  which  Austria  was 
to  be  expelled  alike  from  Germany  and  from  what  remained 
to  it  of  Italy.    But  of  the  nature  of  the  toils  into  which  he 
was  now  taking  the  first  fatal  and  irrevocable  step  Count 
Rechberg  appears  to  have  had  no  suspicion.      A  seeming 
cordiality  united  the  Austrian  and  Prussian  Governments  in 
the  policy  of  defiance  to  the  will  of  all  the  rest  of  Germany 
and  to  the  demands  of  their  own  subjects.     It  was  to  no 
purpose  that  the  Federal  Diet  vetoed  the  proposed  summons 
to  King  Christian  and  the  proposed  occupation  of  Schleswig. 
Austria  and  Prussia  delivered  an  ultimatum  at 
^  d^  p^lsian    Copenhagen  demanding  the  repeal  of  the  No\'em- 
troops  enter      ber  Constitution ;  and  on  its  rejection  their  troops 
Fcb.ri»S.       entered  Schleswig,  not  as  the  mandatories  of 
the    German    Federation,   but    as   the  instru- 
ments of  two  independent  and    allied   Powers.     (Feb.  h 
1864.) 

Against  the  overwhelming  forces  by  which  they  were  thos 
attacked  the  Danes  could  only  make  a  brave  but  ineflfectual 
resistance.  Their  first  line  of  defence  was  the  Danewerke, » 
fortification  extending  east  and  west  towards  the  sea  frow 
the  town  of  Schleswig.      Prince  Frederick  Charles,  who  com- 

•  From  Rechberg's  despatch  of  Feb.  a8,  1863  On  Hahn,  i.  84),  apparenUy  fl*""*"* 
actual  words  uttered  by  Bismarck.  Bismarck's  account  of  the  conversatiotiK^ 
tones  it  down  to  a  demand  that  Aubtria  should  not  encrvach  00  l^ruuia't  rccof'''**^ 
joint'leader&hip  in  Germany. 
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manded  the  Prussian  right,  was  repulsed  in  an  attack  upon 
the  easternmost  part  of  this  work  at  Missunde ; 
the  Austrians,  however,  carried  some  positions  scwSwS."* 
in  the  centre  which  commanded  the  defenders*  ^^^'"^^^ 
lines,  and  the  Danes  fell  back  upon  the  fortified 
post  of  Duppel,  covering  the  narrow  channel  which  separates 
the  island  of  Alsen  from  the  mainland.  Here  for  some  weeks 
they  held  the  Prussians  in  check,  while  the  Austrians,  con- 
tinuing the  march  northwards,  entered  Jutland.  At  length,  on 
the  i8th  of  April,  after  several  hours  of  heavy  bombard- 
ment, the  lines  of  Duppel  were  taken  by  storm  and  the 
defenders  driven  across  the  channel  into  Alsen.  Unable 
to  pursue  the  enemy  across  this  narrow  strip  of  sea,  the 
Prussians  joined  their  allies  in  Jutland,  and  occupied  the 
whole  of  the  Danish  mainland  as  far  as  the  Lum  Fiord. 
The  war,  however,  was  not  to  be  terminated  without  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  neutral  Powers  to  arrive  at  a 
settlement  by  diplomacy.  A  Conference  was  opened  at 
London  on  the  20th  of  April,  and  after  three  weeks  of 
negotiation  the  belligerents  were  induced  to  accept  an 
armistice.  As  the  troops  of  the  German  Federation,  though 
unconcerned  in  the  military  operations  of  the  two  Great 
Powers,  were  in  possession  of  Holstein,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment was  invited  to  take  part  in  the  Conference.  It  was 
represented  by  Count  Beust,  Prime  Minister  of  Saxony,  a 
politician  who  was  soon  to  rise  to  much  greater  eminence; 
but  in  consequence  of  the  diplomatic  union  of  Prussia  and 
Austria  the  views  entertained  by  the  Governments  of  the 
secondary  German  States  had  now  no  real  bearing  on  the 
course  of  events,  and  Count  Beust's  earliest  appearance  on 
the  great  European  stage  was  without  result,  except  in  its 
influence  on  his  own  career.* 

The  first  proposition  laid  before  the  Conference  was  that 
submitted  by  Bemstorff,  the  Prussian   envoy,  to  the  effect 
that  Schleswig- Holstein  should  receive  complete 
independence,  the  question  whether  King  Chris-     Conference  of 

*  AU  •  u       1 J  u  •  r      Lo""on.  April, 

tian  or  some  other  pnnce  should  be  sovereign  of    1864. 
the  new  State  being  reserved  for  future  settlement. 
To  this  the  Danish  envoys  replied  that  even  on  the  condition 
of  personal  union   with   Denmark   through  the  Crown  they 
could  not  assent  to  the  grant  of  complete  independence  to 
•  B.  and  F,  Stale  Pajxrs,  1863-4,  p.  173.    Beust,  Erinncrungen,  i.  336, 
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the  Duchies.    Raising  their  demand  in  consequence  of  this 
refusal,  and  declaring  that  the  war  had  made  an  end  of 
the  obligations  subsisting  under  the  London  Treaty  of  1852, 
the  two  German   Powers   then   demanded  that   Schleswig- 
Holstein  should    be    completely  separated    from    Denmark 
and  formed  into  a  single  State  under  Frederick  of  Augusteo- 
burg,  who  in  the  eyes  of  Germany  possessed  the  best  claim 
to  the  succession.     Lord   Russell,  while  denying  that  the 
acts  or  defaults  of  Denmark    could    liberate   Austria  and 
Prussia  from  their  engagements  made  with   other   Powers 
in  the  Treaty  of  London,  admitted  that  no  satisfactory  result 
was  likely  to  arise  from  the  continued  union  of  the  Duchies 
with  Denmark,  and  suggested  that   King  Christian  should 
make  an  absolute  cession  of  Holstein  and  of  the  southern 
part  of  Schleswig,  retaining  the  remainder  in  full  sovereignty. 
The  frontier-line  he  proposed  to  draw  at  the  River  Schlei. 
To  this  principle  of  partition  both  Denmark  and  the  German 
Powers  assented,  but  it  proved  impossible  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment on    the    frontier-line.      Bernstorff,  who    had    at   first 
required    nearly    all    Schleswig,   abated    his    demands,  and 
would  have  accepted  a  line  drawn  westward  from  Flensburg, 
so  leaving  to  Denmark  at  least  half  the  province,  includinK 
the  important  position  of  Duppel.     The  terms  thus  offered 
to   Denmark  were  not  unfavourable.      Holstein  it  did  not 
expect,  and  could  scarcely  desire,  to  retain ;  and  the  territory 
which  would  have  been  taken  from  it  in  Schleswig  under  this 
arrangement    included    few    districts    that   were    not   really 
German.     But   the   Government  of  Copenhagen,  misled  by 
the  support  given  to  it  at  the  Conference  by  England  and 
Russia — a  support  which   was  one  of  words  only— refused 
to  cede  anything  north  of  the  town  of  Schleswig.     Even  when 
in  the  last  resort  Lord  Russell  proposed  that  the  frontier-line 
should  be  settled  by  arbitration  the  Danish  Government  held 
fast  to  its  refusal,  and  for  the  sake  of  a  few  miles  of  territory' 
plunged  once  more  into    a    struggle  which,  i^ 
Continuation     it  was  uot  to  kindle  a   European  war  of  vast 
june^aaT''        dimensions,  could  end  only  in  the  ruin  of  the 
Danes.  The  expected  help  failed  them.  Attacked 
and  overthrown  in  the  island  of  Alsen,  the   German  fl^S 
carried  to  the  northern  extremity  of  their  mainland,  they 
were  compelled  to  make    peace   on    their  enemies*  terms- 
Hostilities  were    brought    to  a    close   b/  the  signature  ^* 
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Preliminaries   on    the  ist  of  August;    and  by  the  Treaty 

of  Vienna,  concluded  on  the  30th  of  October, 

1864,   King  Christian  ceded  his  rights  in   the    J^^^^'o^ 

whole  of  Schleswig-Holstein  to  the  sovereigns    30^  186^ 

of  Austria  and  Prussia  jointly,  and  undertook  to 

recognise  whatever  dispositions  they  might  make  of  those 

provinces. 

The  British  Government  throup:hout    this   conflict    had 
played  a  sorry  part,  at  one  moment  threatening  the  Germans, 
at   another  using  language  towards  the  Danes  which  might 
well  be  taken  to  indicate  an  intention  of  lending 
them  armed  support.    To  some  extent  the  errors    Great  Bnuia 
of  the  Cabinet  were  due  to  the  relation  which    Napoleon  III. 
existed  between  Great  Britain  and  Napoleon  III. 
It  had  up  to  this  time  been  considered  both  at  London  and  at 
Paris  that  the  Allies  of  the  Crimea  had  still  certain  common 
interests  in  Europe ;  and  in  the  unsuccessful  intervention  at 
St.  Petersburg  on  behalf  of  Poland  in  1863  the  British  and 
French  Governments  had  at  first  gone  hand  in  hand.    But 
behind  every  step  openly  taken  by  Napoleon  III.  there  was 
some  half-formed  design  for  promoting  the  interests  of  his 
dynasty  or  extending  the  frontiers  of  France ;  and  if  England 
had  consented  to  support  the  diplomatic    concert    at    St. 
Petersburg  by  measures  of  force,  it  would  have  found  itself 
engaged  in  a  war  in  which  other  ends  than  those  relating  to 
Poland  would  have  been  the  foremost.    Towards  the  close  of 
the  year  1863   Napoleon  had  proposed    that    a    European 
Congress  should  assemble,  in  order  to  regulate  not  only  the 
affairs  of  Poland  but  all  those   European   questions  which 
remained    unsettled.      This     proposal    had    been    abruptly 
declined  by  the  English  Government ;  and  when  in  the  course 
of  the  Danish  war  Lord  Palmerston  showed  an  inclination  to 
take  up  arms  if  France  would  do  the  same,  Napoleon  was 
probably  not  sorry  to  have  the    opportunity    of   repaying 
England  for  its  rejection  of  his  own  overtures  in  the  previous 
year.     He  had  moreover  hopes  of  obtaining  from  Prussia  an 
extension  of  the  French  frontier  either  in  Belgium  or  towards 
the  Rhine.*    In  reply  to  overtures  from  London,  Napoleon 

*  Bismarck's  note  of  July  39th,  1870,  in  Hahn,  t.  506,  describing  Napoleon's 
Belgian  project,  which  dated  from  the  time  wlien  he  was  himself  ambassador  at 
Paris  in  186a,  gives  this  as  the  explanation  of  Napoleon's  policy  in  1864.  The 
Coaunerdal  Treaty  with  Prussia  and  friendly  personal  relations  with  Bismarck  al^o 
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stated  that  the  caase  of  Schleswig-Holstein  to  some  extent 
represented  the  principle  of  nationality,  to  which  France  was 
friendly,  and  that  of  all  wars  in  which  France  could  engage  t 
war  with  Germany  would  be  the  least  desirable.  England 
accordiogiy,  if  it  took  up  arms  for  the  Danes,  would  have  been 
compelled  to  enter  the  war  alone ;  and  although  at  a  later 
time,  when  the  war  was  over  and  the  victors  were  about  to 
divide  the  spoil,  the  British  and  French  fleets  ostentatiously 
combined  in  manceuvres  at  Cherbourg,  this  show  of  union 
deceived  no  one,  least  of  all  the  resolute  and  well-informed 
director  of  affairs  at  BerUn.  To  force,  and  force  alone,  would 
Bismarck  have  3delded.  Palmerston,  now  sinking  into  old 
age,  permitted  Lord  Russell  to  parody  his  own  fierce  language 
of  twenty  years  back ;  but  all  the  world,  except  the  Danes, 
knew  that  the  fangs  and  the  claws  were  drawn,  and  that 
British  foreign  policy  had  become  for  the  time  a  thing  of 
snarls  and  grimaces. 

Bismarck  had  not  at  first  determined  actually  to  annex 
Schleswig-Holstein  to  Prussia.     He  would  have  been  content 

to  leave  it  under  the  nominal  sovereignty  of 
BilSSliJ?rM  to  Frederick  of  Augustenburg  if  that  prince  would 
Schieswig-         have    placed    the    entire    military    and    naval 

resources  of  Schleswig-Holstem  under  the 
control  of  the  Government  of  Berlin,  and  have  accepted  on 
behalf  of  his  Duchies  conditions  which  Bismarck  considered 
indispensable  to  German  union  under  Prussian  leadership. 
In  the  harbour  of  Kiel  it  was  not  difficult  to  recognise  the 
natural  headquarters  of  a  future  German  fleet;  the  narrow 
strip  of  land  projecting  between  the  two  seas  naturally 
suggested  the  formation  of  a  canal  connecting  the  Baltic  with 
the  German  Ocean,  and  such  a  work  could  only  belong  to 
Germany  at  large  or  to  its  leading  Power.  Moreover,  as  a 
frontier  district,  Schleswig-Holstein  was  peculiarly  exposed 
to  foreign  attack ;  certain  strategical  positions  necessary  for 
its  defence  must  therefore  be  handed  over  to  its  protector. 
That  Prussia  should  have  united  its  forces  with  Austria  in 
order  to  win  for  the  Schleswig-Holsteiners  the  power  of 
governing  themselves  as  they  pleased,  must  have  seemed  to 
Bismarck  a  supposition  in  the  highest  degree  preposterous. 
He  had  taken  up  the  cause  of  the  Duchies  not  in  the  interest 

influenced  Napoleon's  views.    See  Bismarck's  q)eech  of  Feb.  axst,  18791  ^  ^ 
ttitiitct,  in  Hahn,  iii.  599. 
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of  the  inhabitants  but  in  the  interest  of  Germany ;  and  by 
Germany  he  understood  Germany  centred  at  Berlin  and  ruled 
by  the  House  of  Hohenzollem.  If  therefore  the  Augusten- 
burg  prince  was  not  prepared  to  accept  his  throne  on  these 
terms,  there  was  no  room  for  him,  and  the  provinces  must  be 
incorporated  with  Prussia  itself.  That  Austria  would  not 
without  compensation  permit  the  Duchies  thus  to  fall  directly 
or  indirectly  under  Prussian  sway  was  of  course  well  known  to 
Bismarck ;  but  so  far  was  this  from  causing  him  any  hesita- 
tion in  his  policy,  that  from  the  first  he  had  discerned  in  the 
Schleswig-Holstein  question  a  favourable  pretext  for  the  war 
which  was  to  drive  Austria  out  of  Germany. 

Peace  with  Denmark  was  scarcely  concluded  when,  at  the 
bidding  of  Prussia,  reluctantly  supported  by  Austria,  the 
Saxon  and  Hanoverian  troops  which  had  entered  Holstein  as 
the  mandatories  of  the  Federal  Diet  were  compelled  to  leave 
the  country.  A  Provisional  Government  was  established 
under  the  direction  of  an  Austrian  and  a  Prussian  Com- 
missioner. Bismarck  had  met  the  Prince  of  Augustenburg  at 
Berlin  some  months  before,  and  had  formed  an  unfavourable 
opinion  of  the  policy  likely  to  be  adopted  by  him  towards 
Prussia.  All  Germany,  however,  was  in  favour  of  the  Princess 
claims,  and  at  the  Conference  of  London  these  claims  had  been 
supported  by  the  Prussian  envoy  himself.  In  order  to  give 
some  appearance  of  formal  legality  to  his  own  action, 
Bismarck  had  to  obtain  from  the  Crown -jurists  of  Prussia  a 
decision  that  King  Christian  IX.  had,  contrary  to  the  general 
opinion  of  Germany,  been  the  lawful  inheritor 
of  Schleswig-Holstein,  and  that  the  Prince  of  Reiatjonsof 
Augustenburg  had  therefore  no  rights  whatever  AuMr.a.  Dec, 
in  the  Duchies.  As  the  claims  of  Christian  had  I^J~^"^** 
been  transferred  by  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  to  the 
sovereigns  of  Austria  and  Prussia  jointly,  it  rested  with  them 
to  decide  who  should  be  Duke  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  and 
under  what  conditions.  Bismarck  announced  at  Vienna  on 
the  22nd  of  Februar>',  1865,  the  terms  on  which  he  was 
willing  that  Schleswig-Holstein  should  be  conferred  by  the 
two  sovereigns  upon  Frederick  of  Augustenburg.  He  required, 
in  addition  to  community  of  finance,  postal  system,  and 
railways,  that  Prussian  law,  including  the  obligation  to 
military  service,  should  be  introduced  into  the  Duchies;  that 
their  regiments  should  take  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  King  of 
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Pnissia,  and  that  their  principal  military  positions  shouUI  he 
held  by  Prussian  troops.    These  conditions  would  have  made 
Schleswig-Holstein  in  all  but  name  a  part  of  the  Prussian 
State :  they  were  rejected  both  by  the  Court  of  Vienna  and  by 
Prince  Frederick  himself,  and  the  population  of  Schleswig- 
Holstein  almost  unanimously  declared  against  them.    Both 
Austria  and  the  Federal  Diet  now  supported  the  Schleswig* 
Holsteiners  in  what  appeared  to  be  a  struggle  on  behalf  of 
their  independence  against  Prussian  domination;  and  when 
the  Prussian  Commissioner  in  Schleswig-Holstein  expelled  the 
most  prominent  of  the  adherents  of  Augustenburg,  his  Austrian 
colleague  published  a  protest  declaring  the  act  to  be  one  of 
lawless  violence.     It  seemed  that  the  outbreak  of  war  between 
the  two  rival  Powers  could  not  long  be  delayed ;  but  Bismarck 
had  on  this  occasion  moved  too  rapidly  for  his  master,  and 
considerations  relating  to  the  other  European  Powers  made 
it  advisable  to  postpone  the  rupture  for  some 
Convention  of    months.     An  agreement    was    patched    up  at 
14^1^5'    "^*    Gastein  by  which,  pending  an  ultimate  settle- 
ment, the  government  of  the  two  provinces  was 
divided  between  their  masters,  Austria  taking  the  administra- 
tion of  Holstein,  Prussia  that  of  Schleswig,  while  the  little 
district  of  Lauenbnrg  on  the  south  was  made  over  to  King 
William  in  full  sovereignty.     An  actual  conflict  between  the 
representatives  of  the  two  rival  governments  at  their  joint  head- 
quarters in  Schleswig-Holstein  was  thus  averted;  peace  was 
made  possible  at  least  for  some  months  longer ;  and  the  in- 
terval was  granted  to  Bismarck  which  was  still  required  for 
the  education  of  his  Sovereign  in  the  policy  of  blood  and  iron, 
and  for  the  completion  of  his  own  arrangements  with  the 
enemies  of  Austria  outside  Germany.* 

The  natural  ally  of  Prussia  was  Italy ;  but  without  the 
sanction  of  Napoleon  III.  it  would  have  been  difficult  to 
engage  Italy  in  a  new  war.  Bismarck  had  therefore  to  gain 
at  least  the  passive  concurrence  of  the  French 
Bismarck  at  Emperor  in  the  union  of  Italy  and  Pnissi* 
1865.'"'  *^  '  against  Austria.  He  visited  Napoleon  ^ 
Biarritz  in  September,  1865,  and  returned  with 
the  object  of  his  journey  achieved.  The  negotiation  01 
Biarritz,  if  truthfully  recorded,  would  probably  give  the  key 
to  much  of  the  European  history  of  the  next  five  years.    ^ 

*  Uahn,  Bismarck,  L  S7Z,  sxS.    Oesterreichs  KAmpfe  in  x866,  L  8. 
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at  Plombicres,  the  French  Emperor  acted  without  his 
Ministers,  and  what  he  asked  he  asked  without  a  witness. 
That  Bismarck  actually  promised  to  Napoleon  III.  either 
Belgium  or  any  part  of  the  Rhenish  Provinces  in  case  of  the 
aggrandisement  of  Prussia  has  been  denied  by  him,  and 
is  not  in  itself  probable.  But  there  are  understandings 
which  prove  to  be  understandings  on  one  side  only;  polite- 
ness may  be  misinterpreted ;  and  the  world  would  have 
found  Count  Bismarck  unendurable  if  at  every  friendly 
meeting  he  had  been  guilty  of  the  frankness  with  which 
he  informed  the  Austrian  Government  that  its  centre  of 
action  must  be  transferred  from  Vienna  to  Pesth.  That 
Napoleon  was  now  scheming  for  an  extension  of  France  on 
the  north-east  is  certain ;  that  Bismarck  treated  such  rectifi- 
cation of  the  frontier  as  a  matter  for  arrangement  is  hardly 
to  be  doubted ;  and  if  without  a  distinct  and  written  agree- 
ment Napoleon  was  content  to  base  his  action  on  the  belief 
that  Bismarck  would  not  withhold  from  him  his  reward,  this 
only  proved  how  great  was  the  disparity  between  the  aims 
which  the  French  ruler  allowed  himself  to  cherish  and  his  mas- 
tery of  the  arts  by  which  alone  such  aims  were  to  be  realised. 
Napoleon  desired  to  see  Italy  placed  in  possession  of  Venice ; 
he  probably  believed  at  this  time  that  Austria  would  be  no 
unequal  match  for  Prussia  and  Italy  together,  and  that  the 
natural  result  of  a  well-balanced  struggle  would  be  not  only 
the  completion  of  Italian  union  but  the  purchase  of  French 
neutrahty  or  mediation  by  the  cession  of  German  territory 
west  of  the  Rhine.  It  was  no  part  of  the  duty  of  Couut 
Bismarck  to  chill  Napoleon's  fancies  or  to  teach  him  political 
wisdom.  The  Prussian  statesman  may  have  left  Biarritz 
with  the  conviction  that  an  attack  on  Germany  would  sooner 
or  later  follow  the  disappointment  of  those  hopes  which  he 
had  flattered  and  intended  to  mock ;  but  for  the  present 
he  had  removed  one  dangerous  obstacle  from  his  path,  and 
the  way  lay  free  before  him  to  an  Italian  alliance  if  Italy 
itself  should  choose  to  combine  with  him  in  war. 

Since    the    death    of   Cavour    the   Italian    Government 
had   made  no  real  progress  towards  the  attainment   of  the 
national  aims,  the  acquisition  of  Rome  and  Venice.    Gari- 
baldi, impatient  of  delay,  had  in  1862  landed 
again  in   Sicily    and   summoned   his   followers  '  *       ** 

to  march  with  him  upon  Rome.    But  the  enterprise  was 
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resolately   condemned    by    Victor    Emmanuel,    and   when 
Garibaldi  crossed  to  the  mainland  he  found  the  King^s  troops 
in  front  of  him  at  Aspromonte.    There  was  an  exchange  ol 
shots,  and  Garibaldi  fell  wounded.     He  was  treated  with 
something  of  the  distinction  shown  to  a  royal  prisoner,  and 
when  his  wound  was  healed  he  was  released  from  captivity. 
His  enterprise,  however,  and  the  indiscreet  comments  oq 
it  made  by  Rattazzi,  who  was  now  in  power,   strengthened 
the    friends  of   the   Papacy  at  the  Tuileries,  and  resuhed 
in  the  fall  of  the  Italian  Minister.     His  successor,  Minghetti, 
deemed  it  necessary  to  arrive  at  some  temporary  under- 
standing with    Napoleon    on    the    Roman    question.     The 
presence  of  French  troops  at  Rome  offended  national  feeling, 
and   made  any  attempt  at  conciliation  between  the  Papal 
Court  and  the  Italian  Government  hopeless.      In  order  to 
procure  the  removal  of  this  foreign  garrison  Minghetti  was 
willing  to  enter  into  engagements  which  seemed  almost  to 
imply  the  renunciation  of  the  claim  on  Rome.     By  a  Conven- 
tion   made    in  September,   1864,    the    Italian    Government 
undertook  not  to  attack  the  territory  of  the  Pope,  and  to 
oppose  by  force  ever>'  attack  made   upon  it  from  without. 
Napoleon  on  his  part  engaged  to  withdraw  his  troops  gradu- 
ally from  Rome  as  the  Pope  should  organise  his  own  army, 
and  to  complete  the  evacuation  within  two  j-ears.     It  was, 
however,  stipulated  in  an  Article  which  was  intended  to  be 
kept  secret,  that  -  the  capital  of  Italy  should  be  changed,  the 
meaning  of  this  stipulation  being  that  Florence  should  receive 
the  dignity  which   by  the  common  consent  of  Italy  ought 
to  have  been  transferred  from  Turin  to  Rome  and  to  Rome 
alone.     The  publication  of  this  Article,  which  was  followed 
by  riots  in  Turin,  caused  the  immediate  fall  of  Minghetti*s 
Cabinet.     He  was  succeeded  in  office  by  General  La  Mar- 
mora, under  whom  the  negotiations  with  Prussia  were  begun 
which,  after  long  uncertainty,  resulted  in  the  alliance  of  1866 
and  in  the  final  expulsion  of  Austria  from  Italy.* 

Bismarck  from  the  beginning  of  his  Ministry  appears  to 

have  looked  forward  to  the  combination  of  Italy 

and    Prussia  against  the  common  enemy ;   but 

his  plans  ripened  slowly.       In   the    spring    of  1865,   when 

affairs  seemed  to  be  reaching  a  crisis  in  Schleswig-Holsteiu, 

the    first    serious    overtures  were    made    by    the   Prussian 

'  B.  and  F.  State  Papers,  1864-65,  p.  460. 
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ambassador  at  Florence.  La  Marmora  answered  that  any 
definite  proposition  would  receive  the  careful  attention  of  the 
Italian  Government,  but  that  Italy  would  not  permit  itself  Xo 
be  made  a  mere  instrument  in  Prussians  hands  for  the  intimi- 
dation of  Austria.  Such  caution  was  both  natural  and 
necessary  on  the  part  of  the  Italian  Minister ;  and  his  reserve 
seemed  to  be  more  than  justified  when,  a  few  months  later, 
the  Treaty  of  Gastein  restored  Austria  and  Prussia  to 
relations  of  friendship.  La  Marmora  might  now  well  con- 
sider himself  released  from  all  obligations  towards  the  Court 
of  Berlin :  and,  entering  on  a  new  line  of  policy,  he  sent  an 
envoy  to  Vienna  to  ascertain  if  the  Emperor  would  amicably 
cede  Venetia  to  Italy  in  return  for  the  payment  of  a  very 
large  sum  of  money  and  the  assumption  by  Italy  of  part  of 
the  Austrian  national  debt.  Had  this  transaction  been 
effected,  it  would  probably  have  changed  the  course  of 
European  history ;  the  Emperor,  however,  declined  to  bar- 
gain away  any  part  of  his  dominions,  and  so  threw  Italy  once 
more  into  the  camp  of  his  great  enemy.  In  the  meantime 
the  disputes  about  Schleswig-Holstein  broke  out  afresh. 
Bismarck  renewed  his  efforts  at  Florence  in  the 
spring  of  1866,  with  the  result  that  General  ^^'X^^^w' 
Govone  was  sent  to  Berlin  in  order  to  discuss     x^.  *  * 

with  the  Prussian  Minister  the  political  and 
military  conditions  of  an  alliance.  But  instead  of  proposing 
immediate  action,  Bismarck  stated  to  Govone  that  the 
question  of  Schleswig-Holstein  was  insufficient  to  justify  a 
great  war  in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  and  that  a  better  cause 
must  be  put  forward,  namely,  the  reform  of  the  Federal 
system  of  Germany.  Once  more  the  subtle  Italians  believed 
that  Bismarck*s  anxiety  for  a  war  with  Austria  was  feigned, 
and  that  he  sought  their  friendship  only  as  a  means  of  extort- 
ing from  the  Court  of  Vienna  its  consent  to  Prussians  annexa- 
tion of  the  Danish  Duchies.  There  was  an  apparent  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  Prussian  statesman  to  avoid  entering  into 
any  engagement  which  involved  immediate  action ;  the  truth 
being  that  Bismarck  was  still  in  conflict  with  the  pacific 
influences  which  surrounded  the  King,  and  uncertain  from 
day  to  day  whether  his  master  would  really  follow  him  in  the 
policy  of  war.  He  sought  therefore  to  make  the  joint  resort 
to  arms  dependent  on  some  future  act,  such  as  the  summon- 
ing of  a  German  Parliament,  from  which  the  King  of  Prusbia 
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could  not  recede  if  once  he  should  go  so  far.  But  the 
Italians,  apparently  not  penetrating  the  real  secret  of  Bis- 
marck's hesitation,  would  be  satisfied  with  no  such  inde- 
terminate engagement;  they  pressed  for  action  within  a 
limited  time ;  and  in  the  end,  after  Austria  had  taken  steps 
which  went  far  to  overcome  the  last  scruples  of  King  William, 
Bismarck  consented  to  fix  three  months  as  the  limit  beyond 
which  the  oblio^ation  of  Italy  to  accompany  Prussia  into  war 

should  not  ejitend.    On  the  8th  of  April  a  Treaty 
aS'8**i866     ^^  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  was  signed. 

It  was  agreed  that  if  the  King  of  Prussia  should 
within  three  months  take  up  arms  for  the  reform  of  the 
Federal  system  of  Germany,  Italy  would  immediately  after 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities  declare  war  upon  Austria.  Both 
Powers  were  to  to  engage  in  the  war  with  their  whole  force, 
and  peace  was  not  to  be  made  but  by  common  consent,  such 
consent  not  to  be  withheld  after  Austria  should  have  agreed 
to  cede  Venetia  to  Italy  and  territory  with  an  equal  popula- 
tion to  Prussia.* 

Eight  months  had  now  passed  since  the  signature  of  the 
Convention  of  Gastein.  The  experiment  of  an  understanding 
with  Austria,  which  King  William  had  deemed  necessary,  had 

been  made,  and  it  had  failed;    or  rather,  as 

Bismarck  and        !-«•  ■  ji_*  ir*  ^.^i  ^ 

Ausirit.  Bismarck  expressed  himself  m  a  candid  moment, 

Aug.,  j^5  -       {^  ha(j  succeeded,  inasmuch  as  it  had  cured  the 

April,  looo.  * 

King  of  his  scruples  and  raised  him  to  the  proper 
point  of  indignation  against  the  Austrian  Court.  The  agents 
in  effecting  this  happy  result  had  been  the  Prince  of  Augusten- 
burg,  the  population  of  Holstcin,  and  the  Liberal  party 
throughout  Germany  at  large.  In  Schleswig,  which  the 
Convention  of  Gastein  had  handed  over  to  Prussia,  General 
Manteuffel,  a  son  of  the  Minister  of  1850,  had  summarily  put 
a  stop  to  every  expression  of  public  opinion,  and  had  threat- 
ened to  imprison  the  Prince  if  he  came  within  his  reach; 
in  Holstcin  the  Austrian  Government  had  permitted,  if  it  had 
not  encouraged,  the  inhabitants  to  agitate  in  favour  of  the 
Pretender,  and  had  allowed  a  mass-meeting  to  be  held  at 

*  La  Marmoni,  Un  po  piii  di  luce,  pp  109,  i46»  Jacini,  Dne  Aanl.  p.  154. 
Hahn,  i.  37/.  In  the  fir^t  draft, of  the  Treaty  Italy  was  required  to  declare  war 
not  only  on  Austria  but  on  all  German  Governments  which  khouM  join  it,  Kii>g 
William,  who  had  still  Some  compunction  in  calling  in  Italian  arms  agaunst  the 
Fatherland,  struck  out  these  words. 
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Altona  on  the  23rd  of  January,  where  cheers  were  raised 
for  Aagustenburg,  and  the  summoning  of  the  Estates  of 
Schleswig-Holstein  was  demanc^el.  This  was  enough  to 
enable  Bismarck  to  denounce  the  conduct  of  Austria  as  an 
alliance  with  revolution.  He  demanded  explanations  from  the 
Government  of  Vienna,  and  the  Emperor  declined  to  render 
an  account  of  his  actions.  Warlike  preparations  now  began, 
and  on  the  i6th  of  March  the  Austrian  Government  announced 
that  it  should  refer  the  affairs  of  Schleswig-Holstein  to  the 
Federal  Diet.  This  was  a  clear  departure  from  the  terms  of  the 
Convention  of  Gastein,  and  from  the  agreement  made  between 
Austria  and  Prussia  before  entering  into  the  Danish  war  in 
1864  that  the  Schleswig-Holstein  question  should  be  settled 
by  the  two  Powers  independently  of  the  German  Federation. 
King  William  was  deeply  moved  by  such  a  breach  of  good 
faith;  tears  filled  his  eyes  when  he  spoke  of  the  conduct 
of  the  Austrian  Emperor;  and  though  pacific  influences  were 
still  active  around  him  he  now  began  to  fall  in  more  cordially 
with  the  warlike  policy  of  his  Minister.  The  question  at  issue 
between  Prussia  and  Austria  expanded  from  the  mere  disposal 
of  the  Duchies  to  the  reconstitution  of  the  Federal  system  of 
Germany.  In  a  note  laid  before  the  Governments  of  all  the 
Minor  States  Bismarck  declared  that  the  time  had  come  when 
Germany  must  receive  a  new  and  more  effective  organisation, 
and  inquired  how  far  Prussia  could  count  on  the  support 
of  allies  if  it  should  be  attacked  by  Austria  or  forced  into 
war.  It  was  immediately  after  this  re-opening  of  the  whole 
problem  of  Federal  reform  in  Germany  that  the  draft  of  the 
Treaty  with  Italy  was  brought  to  its  final  shape  by  Bismarck 
and  the  Italian  envoy,  and  sent  to  the  Ministry  at  Florence 
for  its  approval. 

Bismarck  had  now  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  three 
months'  delay  that  was  granted  to  him.  On  the  day  after 
the  acceptance  of  the  Treaty  by  the  Italian 
Government,  the  Prussian  representative  at  the  \^y^\^^^siJ^^ 
Diet  pf  Frankfort  handed  in  a  proposal  for  the 
summoning  of  a  German  Parliament,  to  be  elected  by  universal 
suffrage.  Coming  from  the  Minister  who  had  made  Parlia- 
mentary government  a  mockery  in  Prussia,  this  proposal  was 
scarcely  considered  as  serious.  Bavaria,  as  the  chief  of 
the  secondary  States,  had  already  expressed  its  willingness 
to  enter  upon  the  discussion  of  Federal  reform,  but  it  asked 
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that  the  hiro  leading  Powers  should  in  the  meantime  nnder- 
take  not  to  attack  one  another.  Austria  at  once  acceded 
to  this  request,  and  so  forced  Bismarck  into  giving  a  similar 
assurance.  Promises  of  disarmament  were  then  exchanged; 
but  as  Austria  declined  to  stay  the  collection  of  its  forces 
in  Venetia  against  Italy,  Bismarck  was  able  to  charge  his 
adversary  with  insincerity  in  the  negotiation,  and  preparations 
for  war  were  resumed  on  both  sides.  Other  difficulties, 
however,  now  came  into  view.  The  Treaty  between  Prussia 
and  Italy  had  been  made  known  to  the  Court  of  Vienna 
by  Napoleon,  whose  advice  La  Marmora  had  sought  before 
its  conclusion,  and  the  Austrian  Emperor  had  thus  become 
aware  of  his  danger.  He  now  determined  to  sacrifice  Venetia 
if  Italy's  neutrality  could  be  so  secured.  On  the  5th  of  May 
the  Italian  ambassador  at  Paris,  Count  Nigra,  was  informed 
by  Napoleon  that  Austria  had  offered  to  cede  Venetia  to  him 
on  behalf  of  Victor  Emmanuel  if  France  and  Italy  would  not 
prevent  Austria  from  indemnifying  itself  at  Prussians  expense 
in  Silesia.  Without  a  war,  at  the  price  of  mere  inaction,  Italy 
was  offered  all  that  it  could  gain  by  a  struggle  which  was 
likely  to  be  a  desperate  one,  and  which  might  end  in  disaster. 
La  Marmora  was  in  sore  perplexity.  Though  he  had  formed 
a  juster  estimate  of  the  capacity  of  the  Prussian  army  than 
any  other  statesman  or  soldier  in  Europe,  he  was  thoroughly 
suspicious  of  the  intentions  of  the  Prussian  Government ;  and 
in  sanctioning  the  alliance  of  the  previous  month  he  had  done 
so  half  expecting  that  Bismarck  would  through  the  prestige  of 
this  alliance  gain  for  Prussia  Its  own  objects  without  entering 
into  war,  and  then  leave  Italy  to  reckon  with  Austria  as  bei>t 
it  might.  He  would  gladly  have  abandoned  the  alliance  and 
have  accepted  Austria's  offer  if  Italy  could  have  done  this 
without  disgrace.  But  the  sense  of  honour  was  sufficiently 
strong  to  carry  him  past  this  temptation.  He  declined  the 
offer  made  through  Paris,  and  continued  the  armaments 
of  Italy,  though  still  with  a  secret  hope  that  European 
diplomacy  might  find  the  means  of  realising  the  purpose 
of  his  countr>'  without  war.* 

The  neutral  Powers  were  now,  with  various  objects, 
bestirring  themselves  in  favour  of  a  European  Congress. 
Napoleon  believed  the  time  to  be  come  when  the  Treaties 
of    1813  might  be    finally  obliterated    by  the  joint   act  of 

*  Ia  Marmora,  Un  po  piiidi luce,  p.  204.    Haho,  i.  40a. 
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Europe.  He  was  himself  ready  to  join  Prussia  with  three 
hundred  thousand  men  if  the  King  would  trans- 
fer the  Rhenish  Provinces  to  France.  Demands,  ^'oln'rcss*'^  * 
direct  and  indirect,  were  made  on  Count  Bismarck 
on  behalf  of  the  Tuileries  for  cessions  of  territory  of  greater  or 
less  extent.  These  demands  were  neither  granted  nor  refused. 
Bismarck  procrastinated  ;  he  spoke  of  the  obstinacy  of  the 
King  his  master;  he  inquired  whether  parts  of  Belgium  or 
Switzerland  would  not  better  assimilate  with  France  than 
a  German  province ;  he  put  off  the  Emperor's  representatives 
by  the  assurance  that  he  could  more  conveniently  arrange 
these  matters  with  the  Emperor  when  he  should  himself  visit 
Paris.  On  the  28th  of  May  invitations  to  a  Congress  were 
issued  by  France,  England,  and  Russia  jointly,  the  objects  of 
the  Congress  being  defined  as  the  settlement  of  the  affairs 
of  Schleswig-Holstein,  of  the  differences  between  Austria 
and  Italy,  and  of  the  reform  of  the  Federal  Constitution  of 
Germany,  in  so  far  as  these  affected  Europe  at  large.  The 
invitation  was  accepted  by  Prussia  and  by  Italy;  it  was 
accepted  by  Austria  only  under  the  condition  that  no  arrange- 
ment should  be  discussed  which  should  give  an  increase  of 
territory  or  power  to  one  of  the  States  invited  to  the  Congress. 
This  subtly-worded  condition  would  not  indeed  have  excluded 
the  equal  aggrandisement  of  all.  It  would  not  have  rendered 
the  cession  of  Venetia  to  Italy  or  the  annexation  of  Schleswig- 
Holstein  to  Prussia  impossible;  but  it  would  either  have 
involved  the  surrender  of  the  former  Papal  territory  by  Italy 
in  order  that  Victor  Emmanuel's  dominions  should  rective  no 
increase,  or,  in  the  alternative,  it  would  have  entitled  Austria 
to  claim  Silesia  as  its  own  equivalent  for  the  augmentation  of 
the  Italian  Kingdom.  Such  reservations  would  have  rendered 
any  efforts  of  the  Powers  to  preserve  peace  useless,  and  they 
were  accepted  as  tantamount  to  a  refusal  on  the  part  of 
Austria  to  attend  the  Congress.  Simultaneously  with  its 
answer  to  the  neutral  Powers,  Austria  called  upon  the 
Federal  Diet  to  take  the  affairs  of  Schleswig-Holstein  into 
its  own  hands,  and  convoked  the  Holstcin  Kstatcs.  Bismarck 
thereupon  declared  the  Convention  of  Gastein  to  be  at  an  end, 
and  ordered  General  Manteuffel  to  lead  his  troops  into  Hol- 
stein.  The  Austrian  commander,  protesting  that  he  yielded 
only  to  superior  forqe,  withdrew  through  Altona  into  Hanover. 
Austria  at  once  demanded  and  obtained    from   the  Diet  of 
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Frankfort  the  mobilisation  of  the  whole  of  the  Federal  armies. 
The  representative  of  Prussia,  declaring  that  this  act  of  the 
Diet  had  made  an  end  of  the  existing  Federal  union,  handed 
in  the  plan  of  his  Government  for  the  reorganisation  of 
Germany,  and  quitted  Frankfort.  Diplomatic  relations  be- 
tween Austria  and  Prussia  were  broken  off  on  the  izth  of 
June,  and  on  the  15th  Count  Bismarck  demanded  of  the 
sovereigns  of  Hanover,  Saxony,  and  Hesse-Cassel,  that  they 
should  on  that  very  day  put  a  stop  to  their  military  prepara- 
tions and  accept  the  Prussian  scheme  of  Federal  reform. 
Negative  answers  being  given,  Prussian  troops  immediately 
marched  into  these  territories,  and  war  began.  Weimar, 
Mecklenburg,  and  other  petty  States  in  the  north  took  part 
with  Prussia :  all  the  rest  of  Germany  joined  Austria.* 

The  goal  of  Bismarck's  desire,  the  end  which  he  had 
steadily  set  before  himself  since  entering  upon  his  Ministr>', 

was  attained ;  and,  if  his  calculations  as  to  the 
Opi.Ton  strength  of  the  Prussian  army  were  not  at  fault, 

Austria  was  at  length  to  be  expelled  from  the 
German  Federation  by  force  of  arms.  But  the  process  by 
which  Bismarck  had  worked  up  to  this  result  had  ranged 
against  him  the  almost  unanimous  opinion  of  Germany 
outside  the  military  circles  of  Prussia  itself.  His  final  demand 
for  the  summoning  of  a  German  Parliament  was  taken  as 
mere  comedy.  The  guiding  star  of  his  policy  had  hitherto 
been  the  dynastic  interest  of  the  House  of  Hohenzollem  ;  and 
now,  when  the  Germans  were  to  be  plunged  into  war  with  one 
another,  it  seemed  as  if  the  real  object  of  the  struggle  was  no 
more  than  the  annexation  of  the  Danish  Duchies  and  some 
other  coveted  territory  to  the  Prussian  Kingdom.  The  voice 
of  protest  and  condemnation  rose  loud  from  every  organ  of 
public  opinion.  Even  in  Prussia  itself  the  instances  were 
few  where  any  spontaneous  support  was  tendered  to  the 
Government.  The  Parliament  of  Berlin,  struggling  up  to  the 
end  against  the  all-powerful  Minister,  had  seen  its  members 
prosecuted  for  speeches  made  within  its  own  walls,  and  had 
at  last  been  prorogued  in  order  that  its  insubordination  niijjht 
not  hamper  the  Crown  in  the  moment  of  danger.  But  the 
mere  disappearance  of  Parliament  could  n(»t  conceal  the 
intensity  of  ill-will  which   the   Minister  and  his  policy  had 

*  Hahn«    Bismarck,   i.   435.     Habn,  Zwei  Jahre,  pw  60.     OeMerrcidu  KAmpd, 
1.30. 
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excited.  The  author  of  a  fratricidal  war  of  Germans  against 
Germans  was  in  the  eyes  of  many  the  i^eatest  of  all  criminals; 
and  on  the  7th  of  May  an  attempt  was  made  by  a  young 
fanatic  to  take  Bismarck*8  life  in  the  streets  of  Berlin.  The 
Minister  owed  the  preservation  of  his  life  to  the  feebleness  of 
his  assailant's  weapon  and  to  his  own  vigorous  arm.  But  the 
imminence  of  the  danger  affected  King  William  far  more 
than  Bismarck  himself.  It  spoke  to  his  simple  mind  of 
supernatural  protection  and  aid ;  it  stilled  his  doubts ;  and 
confirmed  him  in  the  belief  that  Prussia  was  in  this  crisis  the 
instrument  for  working  out  the  Almighty's  will. 

A  few  days  before  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  gave  publicity  to  his  own  view  of  the  European 
situation.  He  attributed  the  coming  war  to 
three  causes:  to  the  faulty  geographical  limits  Napoleon  in. 
of  the  Prussian  State,  to  the  desire  for  a  better 
Federal  system  in  Germany,  and  to  the  necessity  felt  by  the 
Italian  nation  for  securing  its  independence.  These  needs 
would,  he  conceived,  be  met  by  a  territorial  rearrangement  in 
the  north  of  Germany  consoUdating  and  augmenting  the 
Prussian  Kingdom;  by  the  creation  of  a  more  effective 
Federal  union  between  the  secondary  German  States;  and 
finally,  by  the  incorporation  of  Venetia  with  Italy,  Austria's 
position  in  Germany  remaining  unimpaired.  Only  in  the 
event  of  the  map  of  Europe  being  altered  to  the  exclusive 
advantage  of  one  Great  Power  would  France  require  an 
extension  of  frontier.  Its  interests  lay  in  the  preservation  of 
the  equilibrium  of  Europe,  and  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
Italian  Kingdom.  These  had  already  been  secured  by 
arrangements  which  would  not  require  France  to  draw  the 
sword ;  a  watchful  but  unselfish  neutrality  was  the  policy 
which  its  Government  had  determined  to  pursue.  Napoleon 
had  in  fact  lost  all  control  over  events,  and  all  chance  of 
gaining  the  Rhenish  Provinces,  from  the  time  when  he 
permitted  Italy  to  enter  into  the  Prussian  alliance  without  any 
stipulation  that  France  should  at  its  option  be  admitted  as  a 
third  member  of  the  coalition.  He  could  not  ally  himself 
with  Austria  against  his  own  creation,  the  Italian  Kingdom;  on 
the  other  hand,  he  had  no  means  of  extorting  cessions  from 
Prussia  when  once  Prussia  was  sure  of  an  ally  who  could 
bring  two  hundred  thousand  men  into  the  field.  His  diplo- 
macy had  been  successful  in  so  far  as  it  had  assured  Venetia 
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to  Italy  whether  Prussia  should  be  victorious  or  overthrown^ 
but  as  regarded  France  it  had  landed  him  in  absolute  power- 
lessness.  He  was  unable  to  act  on  one  side;  he  was  not 
wanted  on  the  other.  Neutrality  had  become  a  matter  not  of 
choice  but  of  necessity;  and  until  the  course  of  military 
events  should  have  produced  some  new  situation  in  Europe, 
France  might  well  be  watchful,  but  it  could  scarcely  gain 
much  credit  for  its  disinterested  part.* 

Assured  against  an  attack  from  the  side  of  the   Rhine, 
Bismarck  was  able  to  throw  the  mass  of  the  Prussian  forces 
southwards  against  Austria,  leaving  in  the  north 
H*no^*n<j     only  the  modest  contingent  which  was  necessary 
conquexcd.        to    overcome    the    resistance  of  Hanover  and 
Hesse-Cassel.    Through  the  precipitancy  of  a 
Prussian    general,    who    struck    without    waiting    for    his 
colleagues,  the   Hanoverians  gained  a  victory  at   Langen- 
salza  on  the  27th  of  June;  but  other  Prussian  regiments 
arrived  on  the  field  a  few  hours  later,  and  the  Hanoverian 
army  was  forced  to  capitulate  on  the  next  day.    The  King 
made  his  escape  to  Austria;  the   Elector  of  Hesse-Cassel, 
less  fortunate,  was   made    a   prisoner    of   war.      Northern 
Germany  was  thus  speedily  reduced  to  submission,  and  any 
danger  of  a  diversion  in  favour  of  Austria  in  this  quarter 
disappeared.     In  Saxony  no  attempt  was  made  to  bar  the 
way  to  the  advancing   Prussians.      Dresden   was  occupied 
without  resistance,  but  the  Saxon  army  marched  southwards 
in  good  time,  and  joined  the  Austrians  in   Bohemia.    The 
Prussian    forces,    about    two    hundred    and    fifty    thousand 
strong,  now  gathered  on  the  Saxon  and   Silesian  frontier, 
covering  the   line    from    Pirna   to    Landshut.    They  were 
composed  of  three  armies :  the  first,  or  central,  army  under 
Prince  Frederick  Charles,  a  nephew  of  the  King  ;  the  second, 
or  Silesian,  army  under  the  Crown  Prince ;  the  westernmost, 
known  as  the  army  of  the  Elbe,  under  General  Herwarth  von 

*  Discours  de  Napoleon  III.,  p.  456.  On  May  nth,  Nigra,  Italian  amb'tfxl' 
at  Paris,  reported  that  Napoleon's  ideas  nn  the  objects  to  be  attained  by  a  Coogto* 
were  as  follows  :— Venetia  to  Italy  ;  Silesia  to  Austria ;  the  Daoiiih  Dochies  uA 
other  territory  in  North  Germany  to  Prussia ;  the  e<itab1i&hment  of  several  t*^ 
States  on  the  Rhine  under  French  protection ;  the  dispossessed  German  princes  to  be 
compensated  in  Roumania.  I^  Marmora,  p.  asS.  Napoleon  III.  was  ponaiaf  * 
«  somewhat  altered  form  the  old  German  policy  of  the  Republic  and  the  Eoipi'*' 
namely,  the  balancing  of  Austria  and  Prussia  against  one  another,  and  the  estabii^ 
ment  of  a  French  protectorate  over  the  group  of  secondary  States, 
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Bittenfeld.  Against  these  were  ranged  about  an  equal 
number  of  Austrians,  led  by  Benedek,  a  general  who  had 
gained  great  distinction  in  the  Hungarian  and  the 
Italian  campaigns.  It  had  at  first  been  thought  campaign, 
probable  that  Benedek,  whose  forces  lay  about  jjj"*!f~" 
Olmiitz,  would  invade  Southern  Silesia,  and  the 
Prussian  line  had  therefore  been  extended  far  to  the  east. 
Soon,  however,  it  appeared  that  the  Austrians  were  unable 
to  take  up  the  offensive,  and  Benedek  moved  westwards  into 
Bohemia.  The  Prussian  line  was  now  shortened,  and  orders 
were  given  to  the  three  armies  to  cross  the  Bohemian 
frontier  and  converge  in  the  direction  of  the  town  of  Gitschin. 
General  Moltke,  the  chief  of  the  staff,  directed  their  operations 
from  Berlin  by  telegraph.  The  combined  advance  of  the 
three  armies  was  executed  with  extraordinary  precision  ;  and 
in  a  series  of  hard-fought  combats  extending  from  the  26th  to 
the  .29th  of  'June  the  Austrians  were  driven  back  upon  their 
centre,  and  effective  communication  was  established  between 
the  three  invading  bodies.  On  the  30th  the  King  of  Prussia, 
with  General  Moltke  and  Count  Bismarck,  left  Berlin ;  on  the 
2nd  of  July  they  were  at  headquarters  at  Gitschin.  It  had 
been  Benedek's  design  to  leave  a  small  force  to  hold  the 
Silesian  army  in  check,  and  to  throw  the  mass  of  his  army 
westwards  upon  Prince  Frederick  Charles  and  overwhelm 
him  before  he  could  receive  help  from  his  colleagues.  This 
design  had  been  baffled  by  the  energy  of  the  Crown  Prince's 
attack,  and  by  the  superiority  of  the  Prussians  in  generalship, 
in  the  discipline  of  their  troops,  and  in  the  weapon  they 
carried;  for  though  the  Austrians  had  witnessed  in  the 
Danish  campaign  the  effects  of  the  Prussian  breech-loading 
rifle,  they  had  not  thought  it  necessary  to  adopt  a  similar 
arm.  Benedek,  though  no  great  battle  had  yet  been  fought, 
saw  that  the  campaign  was  lost,  and  wrote  to  the  Emperor  on 
the  ist  of  July  recommending  him  to  make  peace,  for  other- 
wise a  catastrophe  was  inevitable.  He  then  concentrated 
his  army  on  high  ground  a  few  miles  west  of 
Koniggratz,  and  prepared  for  a  defensive  battle  Ra"!^  of 
on  the  grandest  scale.  In  spite  of  the  losses  of  July  af  *  '* 
the  past  week  he  could  still  bring  about  two 
hundred  thousand  men  into  action.  The  three  Prussian 
armies  were  now  near  enough  to  one  another  to  combine  in 
their  attack,  and  on  the  night  of  July  2nd  the   King  sent 
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orders  to  the  three  commanders  to  mave  agaitist  Beiwdct 
before  daybreak.  Prince  Frederick  Charles.  advasdBe 
through  the  village  of  Sadowa,  was  the  fiist  in  the  field.  F« 
hours  bis  divisions  sustained  an  unequal  struggle  against  Itu 
assetubled  strenglh  of  tbe  Austriaas.  Midday  passed  ;  to 
defenders  now  pressed  down  upon  their  assailaats;  andpre- 
parationsforaretreat  had  been  begun,  whi;n  the  Jong- npecttd 
message  arrived  that  the  Crown  Prince  was  dose  at  band. 
The  onslaught  of  the  ani)j>  of  Silesia  on  Benedek's  ogi". 
which  was  accompanied  by  the  arrival  of  Herwarth  at  Ihe 
Other  end  of  the  field  of  battle,  at  once  decided  the  day-  It 
was  with  difficulty  that  the  Aostriao  commander  prevented 
the  enemy  front  seizing  the  positions  which  would  have  cot  <M 
hii  retreat.  He  retired  eastwards  across  the  Elbe  with  alow 
of  eighteen  thousand  killed  and  wounded  and  twenly-fonr 
thousand  prisoners.  His  army  was  ruined  ;  and  tea  dajl 
sfler  the  Prussians  had  crossed  the  frontier  the  war  vu 
practically  at  an  enJ.* 

The  disaster  of  Kiiniii^rat/  was  too  great  to  be  neritrali*:*! 
by  the  success  of  the  Austrian  forces  in  Italy.  La  Marmon, 
who  had  given  up  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  GotemmeDt  in 
order  to  take  command  of  the  army,  crossed  the  >fincio  at 

the  head  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  Ihousaod 
BihIe  of  men,  but  was  defeated  by  infenor  numbers  on 
June  14.'        the  fatal  ground  of  Custozza,  and  compelled  to 

fall  back  on  the  Oglio.  This  gleam  of  success. 
which  was  followed  by  a  naval  victory  at  Lissa  off  the  Istrian 
coast,  made  it  easier  for  the  Austrian  Emperor  to  face  the 
sacrifices  that  were  now  inevitable.  Immediately  after  the 
battle  of  Koniggratz  he  invoked  the  mediation  of  Napoleon 
III.,  and  ceded  Venetia  to  him  on  behalf  of  Italy.     Napoleon 

at  once  tendered  his  good  offices  to  the  bi-IlnriC- 
"jj"'""'  *nts,  and  proposed  an  armistice.  His  mediation 
July  J.    '      was  accepted  in  principle  by  the  King  of  Prussii. 

who  expressed  his  willingness  also  to  grant  an 
armistice  as  soon  as  prehminaries  of  peace  were  recogniseJ 
by  the  Austrian  Court,  in  the  meantime,  while  negotiations 
passed  between  all  four  Governments,  the  Prussians  pushed 
forward  until  their  outposts  came  within  sight  of  Vienna.  If 
in  pursuance  of  General  Mohke's  plan  the  Italian  generals 

Pnmian  SuFF.  Cmjulgn  at  lUA  (Hooir), 
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had  thrown  a  corps  north-eastwards  from  the  head  of  the 
Adriatic,  and  so  struck  at  the  very  heart  of  the  Austrian 
monarchy,  it  is  possible  that  the  victors  of  Koniggratz  might 
have  imposed  their  own  terms  without  regard  to  Napoleon's 
mediation,  and,  while  adding  the  Italian  Tyrol  to  Victor 
Emmanuel's  dominions,  have  completed  the  union  of  Germany 
under  the  House  of  Hohenzollern  at  one  stroke.  But  with 
Hungary  still  intact,  and  the  Italian  army  paralysed  by  the 
dissensions  of  its  commanders,  prudence  bade  the  great 
statesman  of  Berlin  content  himself  with  the  advantages 
which  he  could  reap  without  prolongation  of  the  war,  and 
without  the  risk  of  throwing  Napoleon  into  the  enemy's 
camp.  He  had  at  first  required,  as  conditions  of  peace,  that 
Prussia  should  be  left  free  to  annex  Saxony,  Hanover,  Hesse- 
Cassel,  and  other  North  German  territory;  that  Austria 
should  wholly  withdraw  from  German  affairs ;  and  that  all 
Germany,  less  the  Austrian  Provinces,  should  be  united  in  a 
Federation  under  Prussian  leadership.  To  gain  the  assent  of 
Napoleon  to  these  terms,  Bismarck  hinted  that  France  might 
by  accord  with  Prussia  annex  Belgium.  Napoleon,  however, 
refused  to  agree  to  the  extension  of  Prussia's  ascendency  over 
all  Germany,  and  presented  a  counter-project  which  was  in 
its  turn  rejected  by  Bismarck.  It  was  finally  settled  that 
Prussia  should  not  be  prevented  from  annexing  Hanover, 
Nassau,  and  Hesse-Cassel,  as  conquered  territory  that  lay 
between  its  own  Rhenish  Provinces  and  the  rest  of  the 
kingdom ;  that  Austria  should  completely  withdraw  from 
German  affairs;  that  Germany  north  of  the  Main,  together 
with  Saxony,  should  be  included  in  a  Federation  under 
Prussian  leadership;  and  that  for  the  States  south  of  the 
Main  there  should  be  reserved  the  right  of  entering  into  some 
kind  of  national  bond  with  the  Northern  League.  Austria 
escaped  without  loss  of  any  of  its  non- Italian  territory;  it 
also  succeeded  in  preserving  the  existence  of  Saxony,  whichi 
as  in  181 5,  the  Prussian  Government  had  been  most  anxious 
to  annex.  Napoleon,  in  confining  the  Prussian  Federation  to 
the  north  of  the  Main,  and  in  securing  by  a  formal  stipulation 
in  the  Treaty  the  independence  of  the  Southern  States, 
imagined  himself  to  have  broken  Germany  into  halves,  and  to 
have  laid  the  foundation  of  a  South  German  League  which 
should  look  to  France  as  its  protector.  On  the  other  hand, 
Bismarck  by  his  annexation  of  Hanover  and  neighbouring 
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districts  had  added  a  popalation  of  four  millioiu  to  the 
Prussian  Kingdom,  and  given  it  a  continuous  territory;  he 
had  forced  Austria  out  of  the  German  S3rstem ;  he  had  gained 
its  sanction  to  the  Federal  union  of  all  Germany  north  of  the 
Main,  and  had  at  least  kept  the  way  open  for  the  later 

extension  of  this  union  to  the  Southern  States. 
Preliminaries  Preliminaries  of  peace  embodying  these  condi- 
Juiya6.  tions  and  recognising  Prussia  s  sovereignty  m 

Schleswig-Holstein  were  signed  at  Nicolsburg 
on  the  26th  of  July,  and  formed  the  basis  of  the  definitive 
Treaty  of  Peace  which  was  concluded  at   Prague  on  the 

23rd  of  August.  An  illusory  clause,  added  at 
Treaty  of  the  instance  of  Napoleon,  provided  that  if  the 
An/^>        population  of  the  northern  districts  of  Schleswig 

should  by  a  free  vote  express  the  wish  to  be 
united  with  Denmark,  these  districts  should  be  ceded  to  the 
Danish  Kingdom.* 

Bavaria  and  the  south-western  allies  of  Austria,  though 
their  military  action  was  of  an  ineffective  character,  continued 

in  arms  for  some  weeks  after  the  battle  of  Konig- 
^TOm**Suitt!^    gratz,  and  the  suspension  of  hostilities  arranged 

at  Nicolsburg  did  not  come  into  operation  on 
their  behalf  till  the  2nd  of  August.  Before  that  date  their 
forces  were  dispersed  and  their  power  of  resistance  broken  by 
the  Prussian  generals  Falckenstein  and  Manteuffel  in  a  series 
of  unimportant  engagements  and  intricate  manoeuvres.  The 
City  of  Frankfort,  against  which  Bismarck  seems  to  have 
borne  some  personal  hatred,  was  treated  for  a  while  by  the 
conquerors  with  extraordinary  and  most  impolitic  harshness; 
in  other  respects  the  action  of  the  Prussian  Government 
towards  these  conquered  States  was  not  such  as  to  render 
future  union  and  friendship  difficult.  All  the  South  German 
Governments,  with  the  single  exception  of  Baden,  appealed 
to  the  Emperor  Napoleon  for  assistance  in  the  negotiations 
which  they  had  opened  at  Berlin.  But  at  the  very  moment 
when  this  request  was  made  and  granted  Napoleon  was 
himself  demanding  from  Bismarck  the  cession  of  the  Bavarian 
Palatinate  and  of  the  Hessian  districts  west  of  the  Rhine. 
Bismarck  had  only  to  acquaint  the  King  of  Bavaria  and  the 
South  German  Ministers  with  the  designs  of  their  French 

*  Hahn»  L  476.    BenedetU,  Ma  Mtastoo  en  Prusse,  p.  x86.    Reuchlin,  ▼,  457. 
llMNuri,  La  ldansonm>b  350. 
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protector  in  order  to  reconcile  them  to  his  own  chastening, 
but  not  unfriendly,  hand.     The  grandeur  of  a  united  Father- 
land flashed  upon  minds  hitherto  impenetrable  by  any  national 
ideal  when  it  became  known  that  Napoleon  was  bargaining 
for  Oppenheim  and  Kaiserslautern.     Not  only  were  the  in- 
significant questions  as  to  the  war-indemnities  to  be  paid  to 
Prussia  and  the  frontier  villages  to  be  exchanged  promptly 
settled,  but  by  a  series  of  secret  Treaties  all  the 
South  German  States  entered  into  an  offensive    ^ecret 
and  defensive  alliance  with  the  Prussian  King,     ihe  Southern 
and  engaged  in  case  of  war  to  place  their  entire    pj^'u^ 
forces  at  his  disposal  and  under  his  command. 
The  diplomacy  of  Napoleon   III.  had  in  the  end  effected 
for  Bismarck  almost  more  than  his  earlier  intervention  had 
frustrated,  for  it  had  made  the  South   German  Courts  the 
allies  of  Prussia  not  through  conquest  or  mere  compulsion 
but  out  of  regard  for  their  own  interests.*    It  was  said  by  the 
opponents  of  the  Imperial  Government  in  France,  and  scarcely 
with  exaggeration,  that   every  error  which  it  was  possible 
to  commit  had,  in  the  course  of  the  year  1866,  been  committed 
by  Napoleon  III.     One  crime,  one  act  of  madness,  remained 
open  to  the  Emperor*s  critics,  to  lash  him  and  France  into  a 
conflict  with  the  Power  whose  union  he  had  not  been  able  to 
prevent. 

Prior  to  the  battle  of  Koniggriitz,   it   would  seem   that 
all  the  suggestions  of  the  French   Emperor  relating  to  the 
acquisition  of  Belgium  were  made  to  the  Prus- 
sian Government    through    secret    agents,  and     Projecisof 
that  they  were  actually  unknown,  or  known  by     for"France.*^ 
mere  hearsay,  to  Benedetti,  the  French  Ambas- 
sador at  Berlin.     According  to  Prince  Bismarck,  these  over- 
tures  had   begun   as  early   as   1862,   when   he   was  himself 
Ambassador  at   Paris,   and   were   then    made   verbally  and 
in  private  notes  to  himself;  they  were  the  secret  of  Napoleon's 
neutrality  during  the  Danish  war ;  and  were  renewed  through 
relatives  and  confidential  agents  of  the  Emperor  when  the 
struggle   with   Austria  was   seen   to   be   appri>aohing.      The 
ignorance    in     which    Count     Bcnodotti     was    kept    of   his 
master's    private    diplomacy    may   to    some    extent    explain 
the  extraordinary  contradictions  between  the  accounts  given 
by  this  Minister  and  by  Prince  Bismarck  of  the  negotiations 

*  Uahn,  i.  501,  505. 
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that  passed  between  them  in  the  period  following  the  cam- 
paign of  1866,  after  Benedetti  had  himself  been  charged 
to  present  the  demands  of  the  French  Government.  In 
June,  while  the  Ambassador  was  still,  as  it  would  seem, 
in  ignorance  of  what  was  passing  behind  his  back,  he  had 
informed  the  French  Ministry  that  Bismarck,  anxious  for 
the  preservation  of  French  neutrality,  had  hinted  at  the 
compensations  that  might  be  made  to  France  if  Prussia 
sliould  meet  with  great  success  in  the  coming  war.  According 
to  the  report  of  the  Ambassador,  made  at  the  time.  Count 
Bismarck  stated  that  he  would  rather  withdraw  from  public 
Ufe  than  cede  the  Rhenish  Provinces  with  Cologne  and  Bonn, 
but  that  he  believed  it  would  be  possible  to  gain  the  King's 
ultimate  consent  to  the  cession  of  the  Prussian  district  of 
Treves  on  the  Upper  Moselle,  which  district,  together  with 
Luxemburg  or  parts  of  Belgium  and  Switzerland,  would  give 
France  an  adequate  improvement  of  its  frontier.  The  Am- 
bassador added  in  his  report,  by  way  of  comment,  that 
Count  Bismarck  was  the  only  man  in  the  kingdom  who  was 
disposed  to  make  any  cession  of  Prussian  territory  whatever, 
and  that  a  unanimous  and  violent  revulsion  against  France 
would  be  excited  by  the  slightest  indication  of  any  intention 
on  the  part  of  the  French  Government  to  extend  its  frontiers 
towards  the  Rhine.  He  concluded  his  report  with  the  state- 
ment that,  after  hearing  Count  Bismarck's  suggestions,  he 
had  brought  the  discussion  to  a  summary  close,  not  wishing 
to  leave  the  Prussian  Minister  under  the  impression  that  any 
scheme  invohing  the  seizure  of  Belgian  or  Swiss  territory 
had  the  slightest  chance  of  being  seriously  considered  at  Paris. 
(June  4-8.) 

Benedetti  probably  wrote  these  last  words  in  full  sincerity. 
Seven  weeks  later,  after  the  settlement  of  the  Preliminaries 
ot  Nicolsburg,  he  was  ordered  to  demand  the  cession  of  the 

Bavarian  Palatinate,  of  the  portion  of  Hesse- 
Rhn^Lsh  t^^.  Darmstadt  west  of  the  Rhine,  including  Mainz, 
J®0' July  »5-    and  of  the  strip  of  Prussian  territory  on  the  Saar 

which  had  been  left  to  France  in  1814  but  taken 
from  it  in  1815.  According  to  the  statement  of  Prince  Bis- 
marck, which  would  seem  to  be  exaggerated,  this  demand  was 
made  by  Benedetti  as  an  ultimatum  and  with  direct  threats 
of  war,  which  were  answered  by  Bismarck  in  language  of 
equal  violence.     In  any  case  the  demand  was  unconditionally 
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refused,  and  Benedetti  travelled  to  Paris  in  order  to  describe 
what  had  passed  at  the  Prussian  headquarters.  His  report 
made  such  an  impression  on  the  Emperor  that  the  demand 
for  cessions  on  the  Rhine  was  at  once  abandoned,  and 
the  Foreign  Minister,  Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  who  had  been  dis- 
posed to  enforce  this  by  arms,  was  compelled  to  quit  office. 
Benedetti  returned  to  Berlin,  and  now  there  took  place  that 
negotiation  relating  to  Belgium  on  which  not  only  the  narra- 
tives of  the  persons  immediately  concerned,  but 
the  documents  written  at  the  time,  leave  so  ThcBcieian 
much  that  is  strange  and  unexplained.  Accord-  f6?yJ  "'* 
ing  to  Benedetti,  Count  Bismarck  was  keenly 
anxious  to  extend  the  German  Federation  to  the  South 
of  the  Main,  and  desired  with  this  object  an  intimate  union 
with  at  least  one  Great  Power.  He  sought  in  the  first 
instance  the  support  of  France,  and  offered  in  return  to 
facilitate  the  seizure  of  Belgium.  The  negotiation,  according 
to  Benedetti,  failed  because  the  Emperor  Napoleon  required 
that  the  fortresses  in  Southern  Germany  should  be  held  by 
the  troops  of  the  respective  States  to  which  they  belonged, 
while  at  the  same  time  General  Manteuffel,  who  had  been 
sent  from  Berlin  on  a  special  mission  to  St.  Petersburg,  suc- 
ceeded in  effecting  so  intimate  a  union  with  Russia  that 
aUiance  with  France  became  unnecessary.  According  to  the 
counter-statement  of  Prince  Bismarck,  the  plan  now  proposed 
originated  entirely  with  the  French  Ambassador,  and  was 
merely  a  repetition  of  proposals  which  had  been  made  by 
Napoleon  during  the  preceding  four  years,  and  which  were 
subsequently  renewed  at  intervals  by  secret  agents  almost 
down  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  1870.  Prince  Bismarck 
has  stated  that  he  dallied  with  these  proposals  only  because  a 
direct  refusal  might  at  any  moment  have  caused  the  outbreak 
of  war  between  France  and  Prussia,  a  catastrophe  which  up 
to  the  end  he  sought  to  avert.  In  any  case  the  negotia- 
tion with  Benedetti  led  to  no  conclusion,  and  was  broken 
off  by  the  departure  of  both  statesmen  from  Berlin  in  the 
beginning  of  autumn.* 

*  Benedetti,  p.  191.  Hahn,  L  508  ;  U.  328,  635.  See  also  La  Marmora's  Un  po 
piii  di  luce,  p.  343,  and  his  Segreti  di  State,  p.  374.  Govone's  despatches  strongly 
coofinn  the  view  that  Bi&marck  was  more  than  a  mere  passive  listener  to  French 
■dhemes  for  the  acquisition  of  Belgium.  That  he  originated  the  plan  is  not 
probal)Ie ;  that  he  encoaraged  it  seems  to  me  quite  certain,  unless  various  French 
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The  war  of  1866  had  been  brou^  to  an  end  with 
eztraordinary  rapidity ;  its  results  were  solid  and  imposing. 

Venice,  perplexed  no  longer  by  its  Republican 
S^Sg^  traditions  or  by  doubts  of  the  patriotism  of  the 
many  after  th«     House  of   Savoy,  prepared  to  welcome    King 

Victor  Emmanuel;  Bismarck,  returning  from 
the  battlefield  of  Koniggratz,  found  his  earlier  unpopularity 
forgotten  in  the  flood  of  national  enthusiasm  which  his 
achievements  and  those  of  the  army  had  evoked.  A  new 
epoch  had  begun;  the  antagonisms  of  the  pas:t  were  out 
of  date ;  nobler  work  now  stood  before  the  Prussian  people 
and  its  rulers  than  the  perpetuation  of  a  barren  struggle 
between  Crown  and  Parliament.  By  none  was  the  severance 
from  the  past  more  openly  expressed  than  by  Bismarck  him- 
self; by  none  was  it  more  bitterly  felt  than  by  the  old 
Conservative  party  in  Prussia,  who  had  hitherto  regarded  the 
Minister  as  their  own  representative.  In  drawing  up  the 
Constitution  of  the  North  German  Federation,  Bismarck 
remained  true  to  the  principle  which  he  had  laid  down  at 
Frankfort  before  the  war,  that  the  German  people  must  be 
represented  by  a  Parliament  elected  directly  by  the  people 
themselves.  In  the  incorporation  of  Hanover,  Hesse-Cassel 
and  the  Danish  Duchies  with  Prussia,  he  saw  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  win  the  new  populations  to  a  loyal  union  with 
Prussia  if  the  King's  Government  continued  to  recognise  no 
friends  but  the  landed  aristocracy  and  the  army.  He  frankly 
declared  that  the  action  of  the  Cabinet  in  raising  taxes 
without  the  consent  of  Parliament  had  been  illegal,  and 
asked  for  an  Act  of  Indemnity.  The  Parliament  of  Berlin 
understood  and  welcomed  the  message  of  reconciliation.  It 
heartily  forgave  the  past,  and  on  its  own  initiative  added  the 
name  of  Bismarck  to  those  for  whose  services  to  the  State  the 
King  asked  a  recompense.  The  Progressist  party,  which  had 
constituted  the  majority  in  the  last  ParUament,  gave  place  to 

and  Italian  documents  unconnected  with  one  another  are  forgeries  from  bcKinninf 
to  end.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  1870  Bismarck  published  the  te»t  of 
the  draft-treaty  discussed  in  1866  providing  for  an  oflTensire  and  defen  ive  alliance 
between  France  and  Prussia,  and  the  seizure  of  Belgium  l>y  France.  The  draft 
was  in  Benedetti's  handwriting,  and  written  on  paper  of  the  Krenth  £mba.v&y. 
Benedetti  suted  in  answer  that  he  had  made  the  draft  at  Bismarck's  dicuiioo. 
This  might  seem  very  unlikely  were  it  not  known  that  the  draft  of  the  Treaty 
between  Prussia  and  Italy  in  1866  was  actually  so  written  down  by  Banal,  iht 
ItAliuk  Anbasiador.  at  Bismarck's  Hirtatifti*. 
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a  new  combination  known  as  the  National  Liberal  party, 
which,  while  adhering  to  the  Progressist  creed'  in  domestic 
affairs,  gave  its  allegiance  to  the  Foreign  and  the  German 
policy  of  the  Minister.  Within  this  party  many  able  men 
who  in  Hanover  and  the  other  annexed  territories  had 
been  the  leaders  of  opposition  to  their  own  Governments 
now  found  a  larger  scope  and  a  greater  political  career. 
More  than  one  of  the  colleagues  of  Bismarck  who  had  been 
appointed  to  their  offices  in  the  years  of  conflict  were  allowed 
to  pass  into  retirement,  and  their  places  were  filled  by  men  in 
sympathy  with  the  National  Liberals.  With  the  expansion 
of  Prussia  and  the  establishment  of  its  leadership  in  a 
German  Federal  union,  the  ruler  of  Prussia  seemed  himself 
to  expand  from  the  instrument  of  a  military  monarchy  to  the 
representative  of  a  great  nation. 

To  Austria  the  battle  of  Koniggratz  brought  a  settlement 
of  the  conflict  between  the  Crown  and  Hungary.  The  Con- 
stitution of  February,  1861,  hopefully  as  it  had 
worked  during  its  first  years,  had  in  the  end  AuSSTxsSf 
fallen  before  the  steady  refusal  of  the  Magyars 
to  recognise  the  authority  of  a  single  Parliament  for  the 
whole  Monarchy.  Within  the  Reichsrath  itself  the  example 
of  Hungary  told  as  a  disintegrating  force ;  the  Poles,  the 
Czechs  seceded  from  the  Assembly ;  the  Minister,  Schmer- 
ling,  lost  his  authority,  and  was  forced  to  resign  in  the 
summer  of  1865.  Soon  afterwards  an  edict  of  the  Emperor 
suspended  the  Constitution.  Count  Belcredi,  who  took  office 
in  Schmerling's  place,  attempted  to  arrive  at  an  under- 
standing with  the  Magyar  leaders.  The  Hungarian  Diet  was 
convoked,  and  was  opened  by  the  King  in  person  before 
the  end  of  the  year.  Francis  Joseph  announced  his  abandon- 
ment of  the  principle  that  Hungary  had  forfeited  its  ancient 
rights  by  rebellion,  and  asked  in  return  that  the  Diet  should 
not  insist  upon  regarding  the  laws  of  1848  as  still  in  force. 
Whatever  might  be  the  formal  validity  of  those  laws,  it  was, 
he  urged,  impossible  that  they  should  be  brought  into  opera- 
tion unaltered.  For  the  common  affairs  of  the  two  halves  of 
the  Monarchy  there  must  be  some  common  authority.  It  rested 
with  the  Diet  to  arrive  at  the  necessary  understanding  with  the 
Sovereign  on  this  point,  and  to  place  on  a  satisfactc  ry  footing 
the  relations  of  Hungary  to  Transylvania  and  Croatia.  As 
soon  as  an  accord  should  have  been  reached  on  these  subjectS| 
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Francis  Joseph  stated  that  he  would  complete  his  recondlia- 
tion  with  the  Magyars  by  being  crowned  King  of  Hungary. 

In  the  Assembly  to  which  these  words  were  addressed  the 
majority  was  composed  of  men  of  moderate  opinions,  under 

the    leadership    of   Francis    Dedk.     De^k   bad 
Deiic         drawn  up  the  programme    of   the    Hungarian 

Liberals  in  the  election  of  1847.  He  had  at  that 
time  appeared  to  be  marked  out  by  his  rare  poUtical  capacity 
and  the  simple  manliness  of  his  character  for  a  great,  if  not 
the  greatest,  part  in  the  work  that  then  lay  before  his  country. 
But  the  violence  of  revolutionary  methods  was  alien  to  his 
temperament.  After  serving  in  Batthydny's  Ministry,  he 
withdrew  from  public  Ufe  on  the  outbreak  of  war  with  Austria, 
and  remained  in  retirement  during  the  dictatorship  of 
Kossuth  and  the  struggle  of  1849.  As  a  loyal  friend  to  the 
Hapsburg  dynasty,  and  a  clear-sighted  judge  of  the  possibili- 
ties of  the  time,  he  stood  apart  while  Kossuth  dethroned  the 
Sovereign  and  proclaimed  Hungarian  independence.  Of  the 
patriotism  and  the  disinterestedness  of  Deak  there  was  never 
the  shadow  of  a  doubt ;  a  distinct  political  faith  severed  him 
from  the  leaders  whose  enterprise  ended  in  the  catastrophe 
which  he  had  foreseen,  and  preserved  for  Hungary  one 
statesman  who  could,  without  renouncing  his  own  past  and 
without  inflicting  humiHation  on  the  Sovereign,  stand  as  the 
mediator  between  Hungary  and  Austria  when  the  time  for 
reconciliation  should  arrive.  Dedk  was  little  disposed  to  abate 
anything  of  what  he  considered  the  just  demands  of  his 
country.  It  was  under  his  leadership  that  the  Diet  had  in 
1861  refused  to  accept  the  Constitution  which  established  a 
single  Parhament  for  the  whole  Monarchy.  The  legislative 
independence  of  Hungary  he  was  determined  at  all  costs  to 
preserve  intact ;  rather  than  surrender  this  he  had  been 
willing  in  1861  to  see  negotiations  broken  off  and  military  rule 
restored.  But  when  Francis  Joseph,  wearied  of  the  sixteen 
years'  struggle,  appealed  once  more  to  Hungary  for  union  and 
friendship,  there  was  no  man  more  earnestly  desirous  to 

reconcile  the  Sovereign  with  the  nation,  and  to 
Hunglnan  smooth  down  the  opposition  to  the  King's  pro- 

Commiuer         posals  which  arosc  within  the  Diet  itself,  than 

Deak.  Under  his  influence  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  frame  the  necessary  basis  of  negotiation.  On 
the  25th  of  June,  1866,  the  Committee  gave  in  its  report.      It 
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declared  against  any  Parliamentary  union  with  the  Cis-Leithan 
half  of  the  Monarchy,  hut  consented  to  the  establishment  of 
common  Ministries  for  War,  Finance,  and  Foreign  Affairs, 
and  recommended  that  the  Budget  necessary  for  these  joint 
Ministries  should  be  settled  by  Delegations  from  the 
Hungarian  Diet  and  from  the  western  Reichsrath.*  The 
Delegations,  it  was  proposed,  should  meet  separately,  and 
communicate  their  views  to  one  another  by  writing.  Only 
when  agreement  should  not  have  been  thus  attained  were 
the  Delegations  to  unite  in  a  single  body,  in  which  case  the 
decision  was  to  rest  with  an  absolute  majority  of  votes. 

The  debates  of  the  Diet  on  the  proposals  of  King  Francis 
Joseph  had  been  long  and  anxious ;  it  was    not   until  the 
moment  when  the  war  with  Prussia  was  breaking  out  that  the 
Committee  presented  its  report.    The  Diet  was  now  proro- 
gued, but  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Koniggratz  the  Hun- 
garian leaders  were  called  to  Vienna,  and  negotiations  were 
pushed  forward  on  the  lines  laid  down  by  the  Committee.     It 
was  a  matter  of  no  small  moment  to  the  Court 
of  Vienna  that  while  bodies  of  Hungarian  exiles    wUh°Hu'n^ry 
had  been  preparing  to  attack  the  Empire  both    af»^^K5uig- 
from  the  side  of  Silesia  and  of  Venice,  Deak  and 
his  friends  had  loyally  abstained  from  any  communication 
with  the  foreign  enemies  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg.    That 
Hungary  would  now  gain  almost  complete  independence  was 
certain  ;  the  question  was  not  so  much  whether  there  should 
be  an  independent   Parliament  and   Ministry  at   Pesth    as 
whether  there  should  not  be  a  similarly  independent  Parlia- 
ment and  Ministry  in  each  of  the  territories  of  the  Crown, 
the  Austrian  Sovereign  becoming  the  head  of  a  Federation 
instead  of  the  chief  of  a  single  or  a  dual   State.    Count 
Belcredi,  the  Minister  at  Vienna,  was  disposed 
towards  such  a  Federal  system ;  he  was,  how-      Vuaium.*"^ 
ever,  now  confronted  within  the  Cabinet  by  a 
rival  who  represented  a  different  policy.    After  making  peace 
with  Prussia,  the  Emperor  called  to  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs  Count  Beust,  who  had  hitherto  been  at  the  head  of  the 
Saxon  Government,  and  who  had  been  the  representative  of 
the  German  Federation  at  the  London  Conference  of  1864. 
Beust,  while  ready  to  grant  the  Hungarians  their  independ- 
ence, advocated  the  retention  of  the  existing  Reichsrath  and 

*  iUgdun^  der  VerhiUtniase,  p.  4.    Ausgleich  mit  Ungaro,  p.  9. 
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His  plan,  which  pointed  to  the  maintena 

t  mscendencT   in   the   western    provinces,   and 

dc;eply  oStDded  the  Czechs  and  the  Slavic  popalalion 

accepted  by  the  Emp*ror:   Belcredi  withdrew  from  oBie 

Bmist   was  charged,  as   President  of   the  Cabinet,  wil 

completion  ot  the  settlement  with   Hungarj'  (Feb.  7, 

Deik  lud  bilherto  left  the  chief  ostensible  part  in  tbe  m 

tioos  to  Count  Andrissv,  one  of  tbe  yonn^r  patriots  of 

who  had  v^^Ti  coDdemned  to  be  banged,  an 

^"niZir'*^    li'.-ed  a  r       ce  daring  the  next  ten  years 

now  came  t  '  Vienna  himself,  and  In  ibe  c 

a  few  days  remoi-ed    he  last  remaining  difficulties. 

g  KTatefuUy  charptd    lim   with  tbe  formation  of  tbe 

J, an  Ministry  under     le  restored  Const  it  iitJon,  bnt 

declined  alike  all  office,  inours.  and  rewards,  and  Andi 
wtin  hid  actuaUy  been  nanged  in  cffi^-i,-.  was  placed  a 
hcMiI  i^'-  ll.e  Go'.eninicnt.  The  Diet,  which  had  reasKi 
shortly  before  the  end  of  1866,  greeted  the  national  Mii 
«ith  enlhiisiasm.  .Alterations  in  the  laws  of  iS43proi 
in   accordance   with   the   agreement    made 


Ministries  with  the  syst« 
affairs,  were  carried  by 
tion  of  Ferdinand,  which  ihrouf 
;ary  had  declined  to  recognise 
alid,  and  on  the  Sth  of  June, 
iwned  King  of  Hunsary  amid 
The  gift  of  money  «lii^h  is  ma 


estahhshing  the  Itu-ee  c 

Delegat 

majorities.*     The  abdics 

thestnigsleof  1849  Han 

now  acknowledged  as  > 

Francis  Joseph    was   cr 

acclamations  of  Pesth. 

Fr)Dci-i  stp*  Francis  Joseph  by  a  happy  impulse  dislrih 
Mit!-  "^  among  the  families  of  those  who  had  fallf 
fighting  against  him  in  1S49.  A  universal  ami 
was  proclaimed,  no  condition  being  imposed  on  the  return  c 
exiles  but  that  they  should  acknowledge  the  exi-tint;  Coni 
tion.  Kossuth  alone  refused  to  return  to  his  country  so 
as  a  Hapsbarg  should  be  its  King,  and  proudly  clung  to  i 
which  were  already  those  of  the  past. 

The  victory  of  the  Magjais  was  indeed  but  too  comp 


utof  i)k  Ihnc  coum^  Mi.ii 
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Not  only  were  Beust  and  the  representatives  of  the  western 
half  of  the  Monarchy  so  overmatched  by  the 
Hungarian  negotiators  that  in  the  distribution  of  J^ice^'isJ 
the  financial  burdens  of  the  Empire  Hungary 
escaped  with  far  too  small  a  share,  but  in  the  more  important 
problem  of  the  relation  of  the  Slavic  and  Roumanian  popula- 
tions of  the  Hungarian  Kingdom  to  the  dominant  race  no 
adequate  steps  were  taken  for  the  protection  of  these  subject 
nationalities.  That  Croatia  and  Transylvania  should  be  re- 
united with  Hungary  if  the  Emperor  and  the  Magyars  were 
ever  to  be  reconciled  was  inevitable ;  and  in  the  case  of 
Croatia  certain  conditions  were  no  doubt  imposed,  and  certain 
local  rights  guaranteed.  But  on  the  whole  the  non- Magyar 
peoples  in  Hungary  were  handed  over  to  the  discretion  of  the 
ruling  race.  The  demand  of  Bismarck  that  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  Austrian  States  should  be  transferred  from 
Vienna  to  Pesth  had  indeed  been  brought  to  pass.  While  in 
the  western  half  of  the  Monarchy  the  central  authority,  still 
represented  by  a  single  Parliament,  seemed  in  the  succeeding 
years  to  be  altogether  losing  its  cohesive  power,  and  the 
political  life  of  Austria  became  a  series  of  distracting  compli- 
cations, in  Hungary  the  Magyar  Government  resolutely  set 
itself  to  the  task  of  moulding  into  one  the  nationalities  over 
which  it  ruled.  Uniting  the  characteristic  faults  with  the 
great  qualities  of  a  race  marked  out  by  Nature  and  ancient 
habit  for  domination  over  more  numerous  but  less  aggressive 
neighbours,  the  Magyars  have  steadily  sought  to  the  best  of 
their  power  to  obliterate  the  distinctions  which  make  Hungary 
in  reality  not  one  but  several  nations.  They  have  held  the 
Slavic  and  the  Roumanian  population  within  their  borders  with 
an  iron  grasp,  but  they  have  not  gained  their  affection.  The 
memory  of  the  Russian  intervention  in  1849  and  of  the  part 
then  played  by  Serbs,  by  Croats  and  Roumanians  in  crush- 
ing Magyar  independence  has  blinded  the  victors  to  the  just 
claims  of  these  races  both  within  and  without  the  Hungarian 
kingdom,  and  attached  their  sympathy  to  the  hateful  and 
outworn  empire  of  the  Turk.  But  the  individuality  of  peoples 
is  not  to  be  blotted  out  in  a  day ;  nor,  with  all  its  striking 
advance  in  wealth,  in  civilisation,  and  in  military  power,  has 
the  Magyar  State  been  able  to  free  itself  from  the  insecurity 
arising  from  the  presence  of  independent  communities  on  its 
immediate  frontiers  belonging  to  tlie  same  race  as  those 
whose  language  and  nationality  it  seeks  to  repres9f 
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The  repctatKMi  of  Napoleon  III.  was  perhaps  at  hs  height 
at  the  ecd  of  the  first  ten  years  of  his  reign.  His  victoriet 
over  Russia  and  Austria  had  flattered  the  military  pride  of 
France;    the   flowing    tide   of   commercial    prosperity    bore 

witness,  as  it  seemed,  to  the  blessings  of  a 
Kapc{cca  III.    government  at  once  firm  and  enlightened ;  the 

reconstraction  of  Paris  dazzled  a  generation 
accastomed  to  the  mean  and  dingy  aspect  of  London  and 
other  capitals  before  1S50,  and  scarcely  conscious  of  the 
presence  or  absence  of  real  beauty  and  dignity  where  it  saw 
spaciousness  and  brilliance.  The  political  faults  of  Napoleon, 
the  shiitiness  and  incoherence  of  his  designs,  his  want  of 
grasp  on  reality,  his  absolute  personal  nuUity  as  an  adminis- 
trator,, were  known  to  some  few,  but  they  had  not  been 
displayed  to  the  world  at  large.  He  had  done  some  great 
things,  he  had  conspicuously  failed  in  nothing.  Had  his 
reign  ended  before  1S63,  he  would  probably  have  left  behind 
him  in  popular  memor>'  the  name  of  a  great  ruler.  But  from 
this  time  his  fortune  paled.  The  repulse  of  his  inter\'ention 
on  behalf  of  Poland  in  1S63  by  the  Russian  Court,  his  petulant 
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or  miscalculating  inaction  daring  the  Danish  War  of  the 
following  year,  showed  those  to  be  mistaken  who  had  imagined 
that  the  Emperor  must  always  exercise  a  controlling  power  in 
Europe.  Daring  the  events  which  formed  the  first  stage  in 
the  consolidation  of  Germany  his  policy  was  a  succession  of 
errors.  Simultaneously  with  the  miscarriage  of  his  European 
schemes,  an  enterprise  which  he  had  undertaken  beyond  the 
Atlantic,  and  which  seriously  weakened  his  resources  at  a 
time  when  concentrated  strength  alone  could  tell  on  European 
affairs,  ended  in  tragedy  and  disgrace. 

There  were  in  Napoleon  III.,  as  a  man  of  State,  two  per- 
sonalities, two  mental  existences,  which  blended  but  ill  with 
one  another.  There  was  the  contemplator  of  great  human 
forces,  the  intelligent,  if  not  deeply  penetrative,  reader  of 
the  signs  of  the  times,  the  brooder  through  long  years  of 
imprisonment  and  exile,  the  child  of  Europe,  to 
whom  Germany,  Italy,  and  England  had  all  in  ^^'pr^^l^" 
turn  been  nearer  than  his  own  country ;  and 
there  was  the  crowned  adventurer,  bound  by  his  name  and 
position  to  gain  for  France  something  that  it  did  not  possess, 
and  to  regard  the  greatness  of  every  other  nation  as  an 
impediment  to  the  ascendency  of  his  own.  Napoleon  correctly 
judged  the  principle  of  nationality  to  be  the  dominant  force 
in  the  immediate  future  of  Europe.  He  saw  in  Italy  and  in 
Germany  races  whose  internal  divisions  alone  had  prevented 
•them  from  being  the  formidable  rivals  of  France,  ai;d  yet  he 
assisted  the  one  nation  to  effect  its  union,  and  was  not  in- 
disposed, within  certain  limits,  to  promote  the  consolidation 
of.  the  other.  That  the  acquisition  of  Nice  and  Savoy,  and 
even  of  the  Rhenish  Provinces,  could  not  in  itself  make  up  to 
France  for  the  establishment  of  two  great  nations  on  its 
immediate  frontiers  Napoleon  must  have  well  understood  :  he 
sought  to  carry  the  principle  of  agglomeration  a  stage  farther 
in  the  interests  of  France  itself,  and  to  form  some  moral,  if 
not  political,  union  of  the  Latin  nations,  which  should  em- 
brace under  his  own  ascendency  communities  beyond  the 
Atlantic  as  well  as  those  of  the  Old  World.  It  was  with  this 
design  that  in  the  year  1862  he  made  the  financial  mis- 
demeanours of  Mexico  the  pretext  for  an  expedition  to  that 
country,  the  object  of  which  was  to  subvert  the  native 
Republican  Government,  and  to  place  the  Hapsburg  Maxi- 
milian, as  a  vassal  prince,  on  its  throne.     England  and  Spain 
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had  at  first  agreed  to  unite  with  France  in  enforcing  the 
claims  of  the  European  creditors  of  Mexico ;  bat  as  soon  as 
Napoleon  had  made  public  his  real  intentions  these  Power 
withdrew  their  forces,  and  the  Emperor  was  left  free  to  cany 
out  his  plans  alone.  • 

The  design  of  Napoleon  to  establish  French  influence 
in  Mexico  was  connected  with  his  attempt  to  break  up  the 
United  States  by  establishing  the  independence  of  the 
Southern  Confederacy,  then  in  rebellion,  through  the  medi- 
ation of  the  Great  Powers  of  Europe.  So  long  as  the  Civil 
War  in  the  United  States  lasted,  it  seemed  likely  that  Napo- 
leon's enterprise  in  Mexico  would  be  successful.     Maximilian 

was  placed  upon  the  throne,  and  the  Republican 
The  Mexican  leader,  Juarcz,  was  driven  into  the  extreme 
iWa— 1865.'       north  of  the  country.     But  with  the  overthrow  of 

the  Southern  Confederacy  and  the  restoration 
of  peace  in  the  United  States  in  1865  the  prospect  totally 
changed.  The  Government  of  Washington  refused  to 
acknowledge  any  authority  in  Mexico  but  that  of  Juare^i 
and  informed  Napoleon  in  courteous  terms  that  his  troops 
must  be  withdrawn.  Napoleon  had  bound  himself  by  Treaty 
to  keep  twenty-five  thousand  men  in  Mexico  for  the  protection 
of  Maximilian.  He  was,  however,  unable  to  defy  the  order  of 
the  United  States.  Early  in  1866  he  acquainted  Maximilian 
with  the  necessities  of  the  situation,  and  with  the  approaching 
removal  of  the  force  which  alone  had  placed  him  and  could 
sustain  him  on  the  throne.  The  unfortunate  prince  sent  his 
consort,  the  daughter  of  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  to  Europe 
to  plead  against  this  act  of  desertion ;  but  her  efforts  we^ 
vain,  and  her  reason  sank  under  the  just  presentiment  of  h^^ 
husband's    ruin.      The    utmost    on    which    Napoleon  coa* 

venture  was  the  postponement  of  the  recall  ^ 
Napoleon  com.  his  troops  till  the  Spring  of  1867.  He  urg^!^ 
draw,  1866-7.       Maximilian    to    abdicate    before    it     was    i^^ 

late;  but  the  prince  refused  to  dissociate  hir'^ 
self  from  his  counsellors  who  still  implored  him  to  r'^* 
main.  Meanwhile  the  Juarists  pressed  back  towards  tK^' 
capital  from  north  and  south.  As  the  French  detact:^ 
ments  were  withdrawn  towards  the  coast  the  entire  counti^^ 
fell  into  their  hands.  The  last  French  soldiers  quitte 
Mexico  at  the  beginning"  of  March,  1867.  and  on  the  i5tL 
of  May,  Maximilian,  still  lingering  at  Queretaro,  was  mad  ^ 
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prisoner  by  the  Republicans.  He  had  hinfself  while  in  power 
ordered  that  the  partisans  of  Juarez  should  be 
treated  not  as  soldiers  but  as  brigands,  and  ^'m*^1iSS? 
that  when  captured  they  should  be  tried  by  court- 
martial  and  executed  within  twenty-four  hours.  The  same 
severity  was  applied  to  himself.  He  was  sentenced  to  death 
and  shot  at  Queretaro  on  the  19th  of  June. 

Thus  ended  the  attempt  of  Napoleon  III.  to  establish 
the  influence  of  France  and  of  his  dynasty  beyond  the  seas. 
The  doom  of  Maximilian  excited  the  compassion  of  Europe ; 
a  deep,  irreparable  wound  was  inflicted  on  the 
reputation  of  the  man  who  had  tempted  him  to      Decline  of 
his  treacherous  throne,  who  had  guaranteed  him      repuiadon! 
protection,  and  at  the  bidding  of   a  superior 
power  had  abandoned  him  to  his  ruin.     From  this  time, 
though    the    outward    splendour    of   the    Empire    was    un- 
diminished, there  remained  scarcely  anything  of  the  personal 
prestige  which   Napoleon  had  once  enjoyed  in    so   rich  a 
measure.     He  was  no  longer  in  the  eyes  of  Europe  or  of 
his  own  country  the  profound,  self-contained  statesman  in 
whose  brain  lay  the  secret  of  coming  events ;  he  was  rather 
the  gambler   whom  fortune   was    preparing    to  desert,  the 
usurper  trembling  for  the  future    of   his  dynasty  and  his 
crown.     Premature  old  age  and  a  harassing  bodily  ailment 
began  to  incapacitate  him  for  personal  exertion.     He  sought 
to  loosen  the  reins  in  which  his  despotism   held   France, 
and  to  make  a  compromise  with  public  opinion  which  was 
now  declaring  against  him.    And  although  his  own  cooler 
judgment  set  little  store  by  any  addition  of  frontier  strips 
of  alien  territory  to  France,  and  he  would  probably  have 
been  best  pleased  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  reign  in 
undisturbed  inaction,  he  deemed  it  necessary,  after  failure 
in  Mexico  had  become  inevitable,  to  seek  some  satisfaction 
in  Europe  for  the  injured  pride  of  his  country. 
He  entered  into  negotiations  with  the  King  of   The  Luxem- 
Hollaud  for  the  cession  of  Luxemburg,  and  had    Feb^Mly^iM;. 
gained  his  assent,  when  rumours  of  the  transac- 
tion reached  the  North  German  Press,  and  the  project  passed 
from  out  the  control  of  diplomatists  and  became  an  aBair  of 
rival  nations. 

Luxemburg,  which   was    an-  independent    Duchy    ruled 
by  the  King  of  Hollaod,  had  until   1866  formed  a  part  of 
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the  German  Federation;  and  although  Bismarck  had  not 
attempted  to  include  it  in  his  own  North  German  Union, 
Pmssia  retained  by  the  Treaties  of  1815  a  right  to  garrison 
the  fortress  of  Luxemburg,  and  its  troops  were  actually  there 
in  possession.  The  proposed  transfer  of  the  Duchy  to  France 
excited  an  outburst  of  patriotic  resentment  in  the  Federal 
Parliament  at  Berlin.  The  population  of  Luxemburg  was 
indeed  not  wholly  German,  and  it  had  shown  the  strougest  { 

disinclination  to  enter  the  North  German  league ;  but  the 
connection  of  the  Duchy  with  Germany  in  the  past  was 
close  enough  to  explain  the  indignation  roused  by  Napoleon's 
project  among  poUticians  who  little  suspected  that  during 
the  previous  year  Bismarck  himself  had  cordially  recom- 
mended this  annexation,  and  that  up  to  the  last  moment 
he  had  been  privy  to  the  Emperor's  plan.  The  Prussian 
Minister,  though  he  did  not  affect  to  share  the  emotion  of  his 
countrymen,  stated  that  his  policy  in  regard  to  Luxemburg 
must  be  influenced  by  the  opinion  of  the  Federal  Parliament, 
and  he  shortly  afterwards  caused  it  to  be  understood  at  Paris 
that  the  annexation  of  the  Duchy  to  France  was  impossible. 
As  a  warning  to  France  he  had  already  published  the  Treaties 
of  alliance  between  Prussia  and  the  South  German  States, 
which  had  been  made  at  the  close  of  the  war  of  1866,  but 
had  hitherto  been  kept  secret.*  Other  powers  now  began 
to  tender  their  good  ofBces.  Count  Beust,  on  behalf  o^ 
Austria,  suggested  that  Luxemburg  should  be  united  tc^ 
Belgium,  which  in  its  turn  should  cede  a  small  districts 
to  France.  This  arrangement,  which  would  have  beei 
accepted  at  Berlin,  and  which,  by  soothing  the  irritatioi 
produced  in  France  by  Prussia's  successes,  would  possibl>— 
have  averted  the  war  of  1870,  was  frustrated  by  the  refusa' 
of  the  King  of  Belgium  to  part  with  any  of  his  territory 
Napoleon,  disclaiming  all  desire  for  territorial  extension,  no^ 

asked  only  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  Prussian  garrison  fron "^ 

Luxemburg;  but  it  was  known  that  he  was  determinec:::;^ 
to  enforce  this  demand  by  arms.  The  Russian  Governmen"^  ^ 
proposed  that  the  question  should  be  settled  by  a  Conferenc^^^ 
of  the  Powers  at  London.  This  proposal  was  accepted  under  ^ 
certain  conditions  by  France  and  Prussia,  and  the  Conferenc^^"^ 
assembled  on  the  7th  of  May.     Its  deliberations  were  com^ ' 

*  They  had  indeed  been  discovered  by  French  AgenU  in  Germany.    Rothax=^^^ 
-  L' Affaire  du  Luxembourg,  p.  74, 
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pleted  in  four  days,  and  the  results  were  summed  up  in 
the  Treaty  of  London  signed  on  the  nth.  By  this  Treaty 
the  Duchy  of  Luxemburg  was  declared  neutral  territory 
under  the  collective  guarantee  of  the  Powers.  Prussia 
withdrew  its  garrison,  and  the  King  of  Holland,  who  con- 
tinued to  be  sovereign  of  the  Duchy,  undertook  to  demolish 
the  fortifications  of  Luxemburg,  and  to  maintain  it  in  the 
future  as  an  open  town.* 

Of  the  politicians  of  France,  those  who  even  affected 
to  regard  the  aggrandisement  of  Prussia  and  the  union  of 
Northern  Germany  with  indifference  or  satisfaction  were 
a  small  minority.  Among  these  was  the  Emperor,  who, 
after  his  attempts  to  gain  a  Rhenish  Province  had  been 
bafHed,  sought  to  prove  in  an  elaborate  State- 
paper  that  France  had  won  more  than  it  had  Exasperation 
lost  by  the  extinction  of  the  German  Federation  against  Prussia, 
as  established  in  1815,  and  by  the  dissolution  of 
the  tie  that  had  bound  Austria  and  Prussia  together  as 
members  of  this  body.  The  events  of  1866  had,  he  contended, 
broken  up  a  system  devised  in  evil  days  for  the  purpose 
of  uniting  Central  Europe  against  France,  and  had  restored 
to  the  Continent  the  freedom  of  alliances;  in  other  words, 
they  had  made  it  possible  for  the  South  German  States  to 
connect  themselves  with  France.  If  this  illusion  was  really 
entertained  by  the  Emperor,  it  was  rudely  dispelled  by  the 
discovery  of  the  Treaties  between  Prussia  and  the  Southern 
States  and  by  their  publication  in  the  spring  of  1867.  But 
this  revelation  was  not  necessary  to  determine  the  attitude 
of  the  great  majority  of  those  who  passed  for  the  repre- 
sentatives of  independent  political  opinion  in  France.  The 
Ministers  indeed  were  still  compelled  to  imitate  the  Emperor's 
optimism,  and  a  few  enlightened  men  among  the  Opposition 
understood  that  France  must  be  content  to  see  the  Germans 
effect  their  national  unity;  but  the  great  body  of  unofficial 
politicians,  to  whatever  party  they  belonged,  joined  in  the 
bitter  outcry  raised  at  once  against  the  aggressive  Govern- 
ment of  Prussia  and  the  feeble  administration  at  Paris 
which  had  not  found  the  means  to  prevent,  or  had 
actually  facilitated,  Prussia's  successes.  Thiers,  who  more 
than  any  one  man    had    by  his  writings    popularised  the 

*  Hahn,   L  658.    Rothan,   Luxembourg,  p.  346.     Correspondcnzen  des  K.  K. 
Miniat  dea  Aaflacrii,  1868,  p.  04.    Pari.  Pap.,  1867,  vol.  Ixxiv,,  p.  427. 
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Napoleonic  legend  and  accustomed  the  French  to  consider 
themselves  entitled  to  a  monopoly  of  national  greatness  on 
the  Rhine,  was  the  severest  critic  of  the  Emperor,  the  most 
jcealous  denouncer  of  the  work  which  Bismarck  had  effected. 
It  was  onlv  with  too  much  reason  that  the  Prussian  Govern- 
ment  looked  forward  to  an  attack  hy  France  at  some  earlier 
or  later  time  as  almost  certain,  and  pressed  forward  the 
militar>'  organisation  which  was  to  gfive  to  Germany  an  army 
of  unheard-of  efficiency  and  strength. 

There  appears  to  be  no  evidence    that    Napoleon  III. 
himself  desired    to  attack   Prussia  so  long  as  that   Power 
should  strictly  observe  the  stipulations  of  the 
France  and      Treaty  of  Prague  which  provided  for  the  inde- 
1867.  pendence  of  the  South  German  States.     But  the 

current  of  events  irresistibly  impelled  Germany 
to  unity.      The  very  Treaty  which  made  the    river  Main 
the  limit  of  the  North  German  Confederacy  reserved  for  the 
Southern  States  the  right  of  attaching  themselves  to  those  of 
the  North  by  some  kind  of  national  tie.     Unless  the  French 
Emperor  was  resolved  to  acquiesce  in  the  gradual  develop- 
ment of  this  federal  unity  until,  as  regarded  the  foreigner, 
the   North   and  the  South  of  Germany  should  be   a  single 
body,  he  could  have  no  confident  hope  of  lasting  peace.    To 
have  thus  anticipated  and  accepted  the  future,  to  have  re- 
moved once  and  for  all  the  sleepless  fears  of  Prussia  by  th^ 
frank  recognition  of  its  right  to  give  all  Germany  e£fecti\ 
Union,   would  have  been  an  act  too  great  and  too  wise  i 
reality,  too  weak  and  self-renouncing  in  appearance,  for  an 
chief  of  a  rival  nation.      Napoleon  did  not  take  this  course:' 
on  the  other  hand,  not  desiring  to  attack  Prussia  while  i 
remained    within   the   Umits  of  the  Treaty  of    Prague,  h 
refrained  from  seeking  alliances  with  the  object  of  immediat 
and   aggressive   action.       The   diplomacy  of    the    Empero 
during  the  period  from  1866  to  1870  is  indeed  still  but  imper- 
fectly  known ;    but   it  would   appear  that   his  efforts  we 
directed    only  to  the  formation   of  alliances  with   the  vie 
of  eventual   action   when    Prussia  should   have   passed 
limits  which  the  Emperor  himself  or  pubUc  opinion  in  Pari^3^ 
should,  as  interpreter  of  the  Treaty  of  Prague,  impose  upo 
this  Power  in  its  dealings  with  the  South  German  States. 

The  Governments  to  which  Napoleon  could  look  for  som 
degree  of  support  were  those  of  Austria  and  Italy.    Coun 
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Beust,  now  Chaocellor  of  the  Austrian  Monarchy,  was  a 
bitter  enemy  to  Prussia,  and  a  rash  and  adven- 
turous politician,  to  whom  the  very  circumstance  NeffotUtioni 
of  his  sudden  elevation  from  the  petty  sphere  of  1868-69. 
Saxon  politics  gave  a  certain  levity  and  uncon- 
straint  in  the  handling  of  great  affairs.  He  cherished  the 
idea  of  recovering  Austria's  ascendency  in  Germany,  and  was 
disposed  to  repel  the  extension  of  Russian  influence  west- 
wards by  boldly  encouraging  the  Poles  to  seek  for  the  satis- 
faction of  their  national  hopes  in  Galicia  under  the  Hapsburg 
Crowa  To  Count  Beust  France  was  the  most  natural  of  all 
allies  On  the  other  hand,  the  very  system  which  Beust  had 
helped  to  establish  in  Hungary  raised  serious  obstacles 
against  the  "adoption  of  his  own  policy.  Andrassy,  the 
Hungarian  Minister,  while  sharing  Beust*s  hostility  to  Russia, 
declared  that  his  countrymen  had  no  interest  in  restoring 
Austria's  German  connection,  and  were  in  fact  better  without 
it.  In  these  circumstances  the  negotiations  of  the  French 
and  the  Austrian  Emperor  were  conducted  by  a  private 
correspondence.  The  interchange  of  letters  continued  durhig 
the  years  1868  and  1869,  and  resulted  in  a  promise  made 
by  Napoleon  to  suppor*^  Austria  if  it  should  be  attacked  by 
Prussia,  while  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  promised  to  assist 
France  if  it  should  be  attacked  by  Prussia  and  Russia  to- 
gether. No  Treaty  was  made,  but  a  general  assurance  was 
exchanged  between  the  two  Emperors  that  they  would 
pursue  a  common  policy  and  treat  one  another's  interests 
as  their  own.  With  the  view  of  forming  a  closer  under 
standing  the  Archduke  Albrecht  visited  Paris  in  February, 
1870,  and  a  French  general  was  sent  to  Vienna  to  arrange 
the  plan  of  campaign  in  case  of  war  with  Prussia.  In  such 
a  war,  if  undertaken  by  the  two  Powers,  it  was  hoped  that 
Italy  would  join.* 

The  alliance  of  1866  between  Prussia  and  Italy  had  left 
behind  it  in  each  of  these  States  more  of  rancour  than  of 
good-will.     La  Marmora  had  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  been  unfortunate  in  his  relations  with      ^^^^^^^ 
Berlin.     He  had  entered  into  the  alliance  with 
suspicion ;  he  would  gladly  have  seen  Venetia  given  to  Italy 
by  a  European  Congress  without  war ;  and  when  hostilities 

*  Sorel,  Histoire  Dipl  «niatique,  i.  38.      But  see  the  controversy  between  Beiut 
and  Grmmont  in  Lt  Ttrnps^  Jan.  11-16,  1873. 
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broke  out,  he  had  disregarded  and  resented  what  he  con- 
sidered an  attempt  of  the  Prussian  Government  to  dictate  to 
him   the  military  measures  to  be  pursued.     On  the  other  J 

hand,  the  Prussians  charged  the  Italian  Government  witii 
having  deliberately  held  back  its  troops  after  the  battle 
of  Custozza  in  pursuance  of  arrangements  made  between 
Napoleon  and  the  Austrian  Emperor  on  the  voluntary  cession  i 

of  Venice,  and  with  having  endangered  or  minimised  Prussia's 
success  by  enabling  the  Austrians  to  throw  a  great  part  of 
their  Italian  forces  northwards.  There  was  nothing  of  tliat 
comradeship  between   the  Italian  and  the  Prussian  armies  ' 

which   is   acquired    on   the   field   of   battle.      The   personal 
sympathies  of  Victor  Emmanuel  were  strongly  on  the  side  of 
the  French   Emperor;    and  when,  at  the  close  of  the  year 
1866,   the   French   garrison   was   withdrawn   from    Rome  in 
pursuance   of  the  convention  made  in   September,  1864,  it 
seemed  probable  that  France  and   Italy  might   soon   unite 
in  a  close  alliance.     But  in  the  following  year  the  attempts  of 
the  Garibaldians  to  overthrow  the  Papal  Government,  now 
left  without   its  foreign  defenders,  embroiled  Napoleon  and 
the  Italian  people.     Napoleon  was  unable  to  defy  the  clerical 
party  in  France ;  he  adopted  the  language  of  menace  in  hi& 
communications    with   the    Italian   Cabinet ;    and    when,  ii* 
the  autumn  of  1867,  the   Garibaldians  actually  invaded  th 
Roman  States,  he  despatched  a  body  of  French  troops  unde 

General  Failly  to  act  in  support  of  those  of  th^^^^ 
Nov*^"'*i'£67      l^opc-      An  encounter  took  place  at  Mentana  o 

November  3rd,  in  which  the  Garibaldians,  afte 
defeating  the  Papal  forces,  were  put  to  the  rout  by  General 
Failly.     The  occupation  of  Civita  Vecchia  was  renewed,  an 
in  the  course  of  the  debates  raised  at   Paris  on  the  Italiair^^^-^ 
policy  of  the  Government,  the  Prime  Minister,  M.   Rouher 
stated,  with  the  most  passionate  emphasis  that,  come  what 
might,  Italy  should  never  possess  itself  of  Rome.     **  Never,''   * 
he  cried,  "  will  France  tolerate  such  an  outrage  on  its  honoui^ 
and  its  dignity."* 

The  affair  of  Mentana,  the  insolent  and  heartless  languag€^3^  ^^ 
in  which  General  Failly  announced  his  success,  the  reoccupa — 
tion  of  Roman  territory  by  French  troops,  and  the  declaratio 


•  Rothan,    La    France  en    1867,    "•    3*6.      Reuchlin,   v.    547.      Two  hist 
expressions    belong    to    Mentana:     the    "I^ever,"    of   M.    Rouher,    and    *' 
Chassepots  have  done  wonders,"  of  General  Failly. 
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made  by  M.  Rouher  in  the  French  Assembly,  created  wide 
and  deep  anger  in  Italy,  and  made  an  end 
for  the  time  of  ail  possibility  of  a  French  Napoleon  and 
alliance.  Napoleon  was  indeed,  as  regarded  Mentana. 
Italy,  in  an  evil  case.  By  abandoning  Rome  he 
would  have  turned  against  himself  and  his  dynasty  the 
whole  clerical  interest  in  France,  whose  confidence  he  had 
already  to  some  extent  forfeited  by  his  policy  in  i860 ;  on  the 
other  hand,  it  was  vain  for  him  to  hope  for  the  friendship 
of  Italy  whilst  he  continued  to  bar  the  way  to  the  fulfilment 
of  the  universal  national  desire.  With  the  view  of  arriving  at 
some  compromise  he  proposed  a  European  Conference  on  the 
Roman  question ;  but  this  was  resisted  above  all  by  Count  Bis- 
marck, whose  interest  it  was  to  keep  the  sore  open;  and  neither 
England  nor  Russia  showed  any  anxiety  to  help  the  Pope's 
protector  out  of  his  difficulties.  Napoleon  sought  by  a 
correspondence  with  Victor  Emmanuel  during  1868  and  1869 
to  pave  the  way  for  a  defensive  alliance;  but  Victor  Em- 
manuel was  in  reality  as  well  as  in  name  a  constitutional 
king,  and  probably  could  not,  even  if  he  had  desired,  have 
committed  Italy  to  engagements  disapproved  by  the  Ministry 
and  Parliament.  It  was  made  clear  to  Napoleon  that  the 
evacuation  of  the  Papal  States  must  precede  any  treaty 
of  alliance  between  France  and  Italy.  Whether  the  Italian 
Government  would  have  been  content  with  a  return  to  the 
conditions  of  the  September  Convention,  or  whether  it 
made  the  actual  possession  of  Rome  the  price  of  a  treaty- 
engagement,  is  uncertain ;  but  inasmuch  as  Napoleon  was 
not  at  present  prepared  to  evacuate  Civita  Vecchia,  he  could 
aim  at  nothing  more  than  some  eventual  concert  when  the 
existing  difficulties  should  have  been  removed.  The  Court 
of  Vienna  now  became  the  intermediary  between  the  two 
Powers  who  had  united  against  it  in  1859.  Count  Beust  was 
free  from  the  associations  which  had  made  any 
approach  to  friendship  with  the  kingdom  of  ^^^^^^ 
Victor  Emmanuel  impossible  for  his  prede- 
cessors. He  entered  into  negotiations  at  Florence,  which 
resulted  in  the  conclusion  of  an  agreement  between  the 
Austrian  and  the  Italian  Governments  that  they  would 
act  together  and  guarantee  one  another's  territories  in  the 
event  of  a  war  between  France  and  Prussia.  This  agree- 
ment was  made  with  the  assent  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon, 
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and  was  understood  to  be  preparatory  to  an  accord  with 
France  itself;  but  it  was  limited  to  a  defensive  character,  and 
it  implied  that  any  eventual  concert  with  France  must  be 
arranged  by  the  two  Powers  in  combination  with  one 
another.* 

At  the  beginning  of  1870  the  Emperor  Napoleon  was 
therefore  without  any  more  definite  assurance  of  support  in  a 
war  with  Prussia  than  the  promise  of  the  Austrian  Sovereign 

that  he  would  assist  France  if  attacked  by  Prussia 
^  Fran«.**^     and  Russia  together,  and  that  he  would  treat  the 

interests  of  France  as  his  own.     By  withdrawing 
his  protection  from  Rome  Napoleon  had  undoubtedly  a  fair 
chance  of  building  up  this  shadowy  and  remote  engagement 
into  a  defensive  alliance  with  both  Austria  and  Italy.     But 
perfect  clearness  and  resolution  of  purpose,  as  well  as  the 
steady   avoidance   of  all   quarrels  on   mere  incidents,  were 
absolutely  indispensable  to  the  creation  and  the  employment 
of  SLch  a  league  against  the  Power  which  alone  it  could  have 
in  view ;  and  Prussia  had  now  little  reason  to  fear  any  such 
exercise  of  statesmanship   on   the   part   of   Napoleon.     The 
solution  of  the  Roman  question,  in  other  words  the  withdrawal 
of  the  French  garrison  from  Roman  territor>%  could  proceed 
only  from  some  stronger  stimulus  than  the  declining  force  o 
Napoleon's  own  intelligence  and  will  could  now  supply.     Tlii 
fatal  problem  baffled  his  attempts  to  gain  alliances ;  and  ye 
the  isolation  of  France  was  but  half  acknowledged,  but  hal 
understood ;  and   a   host   of    rash,   vainglorious   spirits   im 
patiently   awaited  the  hour  that  should   call  them  to  thei 
revenge  on    Prussia   for  the  triumphs  in  which  it  had  no 
permitted  France  to  share. 

Meanwhile  on  the  other  side  Count  Bismarck  advance 
with  what  was  most  essential  in  his  relations  with  the  Stat 

of  Southern   Germany — the   completion  of  th 
iwJ-'^Bj'ol      Treaties  of  Alliance  by  conventions  assimilatin 

the  military   systems  of  these  States  to  that  o 
Prussia.     A    Customs- Parliament    was    established    for  th 

*  Sorel,  i.  40.  H.thn,  i.  720.  Immediately  after  Meniana,  on  Nor.  17,  i86r 
Maxzini  wrote  to  Bismarck  and  to  the  Prussian  ambassador  at  Florence,  Conn 
Ukedom,  stating  that  N'npoleun  had  resolved  to  make  war  on  Prussia  and  hat  »  m 
losed  an  alliance  to  Victor  Emmanuel,  who  had  accepted  it  for  the  price  <A  Rome 
MMT'zini  offered  to  employ  revolutionary  means  to  frustrate  this  pl.tn,  and  asked  < 
money  and  arms.  Bismarck  khowed  caution,  but  did  not  altoeeihcr  dmcgard 
comiuuiiication.     Politica  Segreta  Italiaiia,  p.  339. 
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whole  of  Germany,  which,  it  was  hoped,  would  be  the 
precursor  of  a  National  Assembly  uniting  the  North  and  the 
South  of  the  Main.  But  in  spite  of  this  military  and 
commercial  approximation,  the  progress  towards  union  was 
neither  so  rapid  nor  so  smooth  as  the  patriots  of  the  North 
could  desire.  There  was  much  in  the  harshness  and  self- 
assertion  of  the  Prussian  character  that  repelled  the  less 
disciplined  communities  of  the  South.  Ultramontanism  was 
strong  in  Bavaria ;  and  throughout  the  minor  States  the  most 
advanced  of  the  Liberals  were  opposed  to  a  closer  union  with 
Berlin,  from  dislike  of  its  absolutist  traditions  and  the  heavy 
hand  of  its  Government.  Thus  the  tendency  known  as 
Particularism  was  supported  in  Bavaria  and  Wurtemberg 
by  classes  of  the  population  who  in  most  respects  were  in 
antagonism  to  one  another ;  nor  could  the  memories  of  the 
campaign  of  1866  and  the  old  regard  for  Austria  be  obliterated 
in  a  day.  Bismarck  did  not  unduly  press  on  the  work  of 
consolidation.  He  marked  and  estimated  the  force  of  the 
obstacles  which  too  rapid  a  development  of  his  national 
policy  would  encounter.  It  is  possible  that  he  may  even  have 
seen  indications  that  religious  and  other  influences  might  im- 
peril the  military  union  which  he  had  already  established,  and 
that  he  may  not  have  been  unwilling  to  call  to  his  aid,  as  the 
surest  of  all  preparatives  for  national  union,  the  event  which 
he  had  long  believed  to  be  inevitable  at  some  time  or  other  in 
the  future,  a  war  with  France. 

Since  the  autumn  of  1868  the  throne  of  Spain  had  been 
vacant  in  consequence  of  a  revolution  in  which  General  Prim 
had  been  the  leading  actor.  It  was  not  easy  to 
discover  a  successor  for  the  Bourbon  Isabella;  camitK^reof 
and  after  other  candidatures  had  been  vainly  }^°J^'*^?f 
projected  it  occurred  to  Prim  and  his  friends 
early  in  1869  that  a  suitable  candidate  might  be  found  in 
Prince  Leopold  of  Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen,  whose  elder 
brother  had  been  made  Prince  of  Roumania,  and  whose 
father.  Prince  Antony,  had  been  Prime  Minister  of  Prussia  in 
1859.  The  House  of  Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen  was  so 
distantly  related  to  the  reigning  family  of  Prussia  that  the 
name  alone  preserved  the  memory  of  the  connection;  and 
in  actual  blood -relationship  Prince  Leopold  was  much  more 
nearly  allied  to  the  French  Houses  of  Murat  and  Beauharnais. 
But    the  Sigmaringen   family    was    distinctly    Prussian    by 
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interest  and  association,  and  its  chief,  Antony,  had  not  only 
been  at  the  head  of  the  Prussian  Administration  himself,  but 
had,  it  is  said,  been  the  first  to  suggest  the  appointment  of 
Bismarck  to  the  same  office.  The  candidature  of  a  Hohen- 
zollem  might  reasonably  be  viewed  in  France  as  an  attempt 
to  connect  Prussia  politically  with  Spain ;  and  with  so  much 
reserve  was  this  candidature  at  the  first  handled  at  Berlin 
that,  in  answer  to  inquiries  made  by  Benedetti  in  the  spring 
of  1869,  the  Secretary  of  State  who  represented  Count 
Bismarck  stated  on  his  word  of  honour  that  the  candidature 
had  never  been  suggested.  The  affair  was  from  first  to  last 
ostensibly  treated  at  Berlin  as  one  with  which  the  Prussian 
Government  was  wholly  unconcerned,  and  in  Which  King 
William  was  interested  only  as  head  of  the  family  to  which 

Prince  Leopold  belonged.  For  twelve  months 
access  the  after  Bcuedetti's  inquiries  it  appeared  as  if  the 
SpanishCrown,     project   had  been   entirely   abandoned;  it  was, 

however,  revived  in  the  spring  of  1870,  and  on 
the  3rd  of  July  the  announcement  was  made  at  Paris  that 
Prince  Leopold  had  consented  to  accept  the  Crown  of  Spain 
if  the  Cortes  should  confirm  his  election. 

At  once  there  br  )ke  out  in  the  French  Press  a  storm  of 
indignation  against  Prussia.     The  organs  of  the  Government 
took  the  lead  in  exciting  public  opinion.     On  the  6th  of  July 
the    Duke   of  Gramont,   Foreign    Minister,  declared   to  th^ 
Legislative    Body  that   the   attempt  of  a   Foreign   Power  t 
place  one  of  its  Princes  on  the  throne  of  Charles  V.  imperille 
the  interests  and  the  honour  of  France,  and  that,  if  such 

contingency     were     realised,     the    Governmen 
French  would    fulfil    its   duty    without    hesitation    an( 

July  6.       '     without  weakness.      The  violent  and  unsparinj 

language  of  this  declaration,  which  had  beei 
drawn  up  at  a  Council  of  Ministers  under  the  Emperor'^ 
presidency,  proved  that  the  Cabinet  had  determined  either  t( 
humiliate  Prussia  or  to  take  vengeance  by  arms.  It  was  at 
once  seen  by  foreign  diplomatists,  who  during  the  precedin* 
days  had  been  disposed  to  assist  in  removing  a  reasonable 
subject  of  complaint,  how  little  was  the  chance  of  any  peace- 
able settlement  after  such  a  public  challenge  had  been  issued 
to  Prussia  in  the  Emperor's  name.  One  means  of  averting 
war  alone  seemed  possible,  the  voluntary  renunciation  by 
Prince    Leopold  of    the    offered    Crown.      To    obtain    this 
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renunciation  became  the  task  of  those  who,  unlike  the 
French  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  were  anxious  to  preserve 
peace. 

The  parts  that  were  played  at  this  crisis  by  the  individuals 
who  most  influenced  the  Emperor  Napoleon  are  still  but 
imperfectly  known ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  the  Duke  of  Gramont,  with 
short  intermissions,  pressed  with  insane  ardour  MiniltnT 
for  war.  The  Ministry  now  in  office  had  been 
called  to  their  places  in  January,  1870,  after  the  Emperor 
had  made  certain  changes  in  the  constitution  in  a  Liberal 
direction,  and  had  professed  to  transfer  the  responsibility  of 
power  from  himself  to  a  body  of  advisers  possessing  the 
confidence  of  the  Chamber.  Ollivier,  formerly  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Opposition,  had  accepted  the  Presidency  of  the 
Cabinet.  His  colleagues  were  for  the  most  part  men  new  to 
ofHcial  life,  and  little  able  to  hold  their  own  against  such 
representatives  of  unreformed  Imperialism  as  the  Duke  of 
Gramont  and  the  War- Minister  Lebceuf  who  sat  beside  them. 
Ollivier  himself  was  one  of  the  few  politicians  in  France  who 
understood  that  his  countrymen  must  be  content  to  see 
German  unity  established  whether  they  liked  it  or  not.  He 
was  entirely  averse  from  war  with  Prussia  on  the  question 
which  had  now  arisen  ;  but  the  fear  that  public  opinion  would 
sweep  away  a  Liberal  Ministry  which  hesitated  to  go  all 
lengths  in  patriotic  extravagance  led  him  to  sacrifice  his  own 
better  judgment,  and  to  accept  the  responsibility  for  a  policy 
which  in  his  heart  he  disapproved.  Gramont's  rash  hand 
was  given  free  play.  Instructions  were  sent  to  Benedetti  to 
seek  the  King  of  Prussia  at  Ems,  where  he  was  taking  the 
waters,  and  to  demand  from  him,  as  the  only  means  of 
averting  war,  that  he  should  order  the  Hohenzollern  Prince 
to  revoke  his  acceptance  of  the  Crown.  '*  We  are  in  great 
haste,"  Gramont  added,  **  for  we  must  gain  the  start  in  case 
of  an  unsatisfactory  reply,  and  commence  the  movement  of 
troops  by  Saturday  in  order  to  enter  upon  the  campaign  in  a 
fortnight.  Be  on  your  guard  against  an  answer  merely 
leavuig  the  Prince  of  Hohenzollern  to  his  fate,  and  disclaiming 
on  the  part  of  the  King  any  interest  in  his  future."* 

Benedetti's  first  interview  with  the  King  was  on  the  9th  of 

*  Beoedetti, 'Ma  Mission,, p.  319,  July  7.    Gramoat,  La  France  et  U  Prasse, 
p.  6z.  ^  ■ 
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Jnljr.    He  informed  the  King  of  the  emotion  thai  fa>d  ben 
_  c&used    in    France    by    the   caudidalurc  o(  U* 

Kjlir*^'i!!l.  Hoheniollem  Prince  ;  he  dwell  on  Ihe  valae  lo 
•I  Kim,  July  both  countries  of  the  friendly  relation  bctirwo 
France  and  Ptnssia ;  and,  while  studminli' 
avoiding  latiguage  that  might  wound  or  irritate  the  Kint.  he 
explained  lo  bim  the  requirements  of  the  Go\-eniineiit  ■! 
Pjiris.  The  King  had  learnt  beforehand  what  would  be  Ibc 
substance  of  Benedetti's  communicatioD.  He  had  probably 
been  surprised  and  grieved  at  the  serious  conseiguencri  whkk 
Prince  Leopold's  action  had  produced  in  France:  ud 
although  he  had  determined  not  to  submit  to  dictation  from 
Paris  or  to  order  Leopold  to  abandon  fiis  candidature,  h«  had 
already,  as  it  seems,  taken  steps  likely  to  render  the  preservi- 
lion  of  peace  mot«  probable.  At  the  end  of  a  conrcnali<« 
with  the  Ambassador,  in  which  be  asserted  his  complete 
indrpendence  as  head  of  the  family  of  HohenioUerti,  ht 
iiilormcd  Benedclti  tlial  he  had  entered  into  coniiiitjiiieatiL-n 
with  Leopold  and  his  father,  and  thai  lie  e\peitod  -hnrtlyto 
receive  a  despatch  from  Sigmaringen.  Benedetti  nRtnly 
judged  that  the  King,  while  positively  refusing  to  meet 
Gramont's  demands,  was  yet  desirous  of  finding  scm? 
peaceable  way  out  of  the  difficulty ;  and  the  report  of  this 
interview  which  he  sent  to  Paris  was  really  a  plea  in  favour 
of  good  sense  and  moderation.  But  Gramont  was  Ultle 
disposed  to  accept  such  counsels.  "  I  tell  you  plainly."  he 
wrote  to  Benedetti  on  the  next  day,  "  public  opitiion  is  on 
fire,  and  will  leave  us  behind  it.  We  must  begin  ;  we  «ail 
only  for  your  despatch  to  call  up  the  three  hundred  Ihousai^J 
men  who  are  waiting  the  summons.  Write,  Iclejn'aph,  s'lnc- 
Ihing  definite.  If  the  King  will  not  counsel  (he  Prince  of 
Hohenzollem  to  resign,  well,  it  is  immediate  uar.  and  in  a 
few  days  we  are  on  the  Rhine." 

Nevertheless  Benedetti's  advice  was  not  wiihoui  its  in- 
fluence on  the  Emperor  and  bis  Ministers.  Napoleon,  hiin^cif 
wavering  from  hour  to  hour,  now  inclined  to  the  peace-pany 
and  during  the  nth  there  was  a  pause  in  the  milnin* 
preparations  that  had  been  begun.  On  the  12th  the  effcm 
of  disinterested  Governments,  probably  also  ibe 
^•wtl'jo^'i'i.  BUggestions  of  the  King  of  Prussia  himself,  pro- 
duced their  effects.  A  telegram  was  received  at 
Madrid  from  Prince  Aotony  staling  that  his  son's  caodidatoic 
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was  withdrawn.  A  few  hours  later  Ollivier  announced  the 
news  in  the  Legislative  Chamber  at  Paris,  and  exchanged 
congratulations  with  the  friends  of  peace,  who  considered 
that  the  matter  was  now  at  an  end.  But  this  pacific  con- 
clusion little  suited  either  the  war-party  or  the  Bonapartists 
of  the  old  type,  who  grudged  to  a  Constitutional  Ministry  so  sub- 
stantial a  diplomatic  success.  They  at  once  declared  that  the 
retirement  of  Prince  Leopold  was  a  secondary  matter,  and  that 
the  real  question  was  what  guarantees  had  bee^ 
received  from  Prussia  against  a  renewal  of  thg  Gunrantee 
candidature.  Gramont  himself,  in  an  interview  dcmanJed.*^ 
with  the  Prussian  Ambassador,  Baron  Werther, 
sketched  a  letter  which  he  proposed  that  King  William  should 
send  to  the  Emperor,  stating  that  in  sanctioning  the  candi- 
dature of  Prince  Leopold  he  had  not  intended  to  offend 
the  French,  and  that  in  associating  himself  with  the  Prince's 
withdrawal  he  desired  that  all  misunderstandings  should  be 
at  an  end  between  the  two  Governments.  The  despatch 
of  Baron  Werther  conveying  this  proposition  appears  to 
have  deeply  offended  King  William,  whom  it  reached  about 
midday  on  the  13th.  Benedetti  had  that  morning  met  the 
King  on  the  promenade  at  Ems,  and  had  received 
from  him  the  promise  that  as  soon  as  the  letter  Benedetti  and 
which  was  still  on  its  way  from  Sigmaringen  juiy  13. ' 
should  arrive  he  would  send  for  the  Ambassador 
in  order  that  he  might  communicate  its  contents  at  Paris. 
The  letter  arrived;  but  Baron  Werthcr's  despatch  from 
Paris  had  arrived  before  it;  and  instead  of  summoning 
Benedetti  as  he  had  promised,  the  King  sent  one  of  his 
aides-de-camp  to  him  with  a  message  that  a  written  com- 
munication had  been  received  from  Prince  Leopold  confirm- 
ing his  withdrawal,  and  that  the  matter  was  now  at  an  end. 
Benedetti  desired  the  aide-de-camp  to  inform  the  King  that 
he  was  compelled  by  his  instructions  to  ask  for  a  guarantee 
against  a  renewal  of  the  candidature.  The  aide-de-camp  did 
as  he  was  requested,  and  brought  back  a  message  that  the 
King  gave  his  entire  approbation  to  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Prince  of  HohenzoUern,  but  that  he  could  do  no  more. 
Benedetti  begged  for  an  audience  with  His  Majesty.  The 
King  replied  that  he  was  compelled  to  decline  entering 
into  further  negotiation,  and  that  he  had  said  his  last  word. 
Though  the  King  thus  refused  any  further  discussion,  perfect 
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COortesT  was  observed  on  both  sides;  and  on  Ibe  folkntaf 
morning  th«  King  and  tbe  Ambassador,  who  «cfc  b^ 
leading  Eros,  took  leave  of  one  another  at  tbe  nuliii]'  suiiaii 
with  tbe  Dsoal  marks  of  respect- 
That  the  guarantee  which  the  French  Government  had 
resolved  to  demand  would  not  be  given  was  now  perfeclly 
certain:  yet,  with  the  candidature  of  Prince  Leopold  Eairij 
extinguished,  it  was  sliil  possible  that  tbe  cooler  beads  il 
Paris  might  carry  tbe  day.  and  that  the  Govci 
stop  Bhoti  of  declaring  war  on  a  point  on  whit-h  the  u 
jodgment  of  the  othei  Powers  declared  il  to  be  in  the  wroog. 
But  Count  Bismarck  was  determined  not  to  let  the  Frencb 
escape  lightly  from  the  qnanel.  He  bad  to  do  with  an  eaemy 
,wbo  by  his  own  folly  had  come  to  the  briak  of  an  aggrrasiie 
war,  and,  far  from  facilitating  hts  retreat,  it  «ij 
At  i^^iui  Bismarck's  policy  to  lure  hiiu  over  tbe  preapicx. 
*™  ''-'"^  Not   many   hours   after   tlie    last    messa^  hid 

passed  between  King  William  and  BenedettLa 
telegram  was  officially  published  at  Berlin,  stating,  in  temu 
so  brief  as  to  convey  the  impression  of  an  actual  insuli,  tiut 
the  King  had  refused  to  see  the  French  Ambassador,  and 
had  informed  him  by  an  aide  de-camp  that  he  had  noiliiiLg 
more  to  communicate  to  him.  This  telegram  was  sent  to  the 
representatives  of  Prussia  at  most  of  the  European  Courts. 
and  to  its  agents  in  every  German  capital-  Narratives 
instantly  gained  currency,  and  were  not  contra'ti^led  bv 
the  Prussian  Government,  thai  Benedetli  had  forced  himself 
upon  the  King  od  the  promenade  at  Ems,  and  that  in  the 
presence  of  a  large  company  the  King  had  turned  his  hark 
upon  the  Ambassador.  The  puhhcation  of  the  alleged 
telegram  from  Ems  became  known  in  Paris  on  the  14111. 
On  that  day  the  Council  of  Ministers  met  three  times-  ki 
the  first  meeting  the  advocates  of  peace  were  slill  in  the 
majority;  in  the  afternoon,  as  the  news  from  Berlin  anJ 
the  fictions  describing  the  insult  offered  to  the  French 
Ambassador  spread  abroad,  the  agitation  in  Paris  deepened, 
and  the  Council  decided  upon  calling  up  the  Reserves:  y-I 
tbe  Emperor  himself  seemed  still  disposed  for  peaciv  It 
was  in  the  inler\-al  between  the  second  and  rlis 
plii'''M'^i*'  'hird  meeting  of  the  Council,  between  the  hours 
of  six  and  fen  in  the  evening,  th.it  Napolcco 
finally  gave  way  before  the  threats  and  importunities  of  the 
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war-party.  The  Empress,  fanatically  anxious  for  the  over- 
throw of  a  great  Protestant  Power,  passionately  eager  for  the 
military  glory  which  alone  could  insure  the  Crown  to  her  son, 
won  the  triumph  which  she  was  so  bitterly  to  rue.  At  the 
third  meeting  of  the  Council,  held  shortly  before  midnight, 
the  vote  was  given  for  war. 

In  Germany  this  decision  had  been  expected  ;  yet  it  made 
a  deep  impression  not  only  on  the  German  people  but  on 
Europe  at  large  that,  when  the  declaration  of  war  was 
submitted  to  the  French  Legislative  Body  in  the  form  of  a 
demand  for  suppUes,  no  single  voice  was  raised  to  condemn 
the  war  for  its  criminality  and  injustice :  the  arguments 
which  were  urged  against  it  by  M.  Thiers  and  others  were 
that  the  Government  had  fixed  upon  a  bad  cause,  and  that 
the  occasion  was  inopportune.  Whether  the  majority  of  the 
Assembly  really  desired  war  is  even  now  matter  of  doubt. 
But  the  clamour  of  a  hundred  madmen  within  its  walls,  the 
ravings  of  journalists  and  incendiaries,  who  at  such  a  time  are 
to  the  true  expression  of  public  opinion  what  the  Spanish 
Inquisition  was  to  the  Christian  religion,  paralysed  the  will 
and  the  understanding  of  less  infatuated  men.  Ten  votes 
alone  were  given  in  the  Assembly  against  the  grant  demanded 
for  war ;  to  Europe  at  large  it  went  out  that  the  crime  and 
the  madness  was  that  of  France  as  a  nation.  Yet  Ollivier  and 
many  of  his  colleagues  up  to  the  last  moment  disapproved  of 
the  war,  and  consented  to  it  only  because  they  believed  that 
the  nation  would  otherwise  rush  into  hostilities  under  a  reac- 
tionary Ministry  who  would  serve  France  worse  than  themselves. 
They  found  when  it  was  too  late  that  the  supposed  national 
impulse,  which  they  had  thought  irresistible,  was  but  the  out- 
cry of  a  noisy  minority.  The  reports  of  their  own  officers 
informed  them  that  in  sixteen  alone  out  of  the  eighty-seven 
Departments  of  France  was  the  war  popular.  In  the  other 
seventy-one  it  was  accepted  either  with  hesitation  or  regret.* 

How  vast  were  the  forces  which  the  North  German 
Confederation  could  bring  into  the  field  was  well  known  to 
Napoleon's  Government.  Bencdetti  had  kept 
his  employers  thoroughly  informed  of  the  pro-  ^"i-lhel^Sli'^ 
gress  of  the  North  German  military  organisation  ; 
he  had  warned  them  that  the  South  German  States  would 
roost  certainly  act  with  the  North  against  a  foreign  assailant ; 

*  $orel,  HUtoirQ  Diplomatique,  i.  197. 
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he  had  described  with  great  accuracy  and  great  penetration 
the  nature  of  the  tie  that  existed   between    Berlin  and  St. 
Petersburg,  a  tie  which  was  close  enough  to  secure  for  Prussia 
the  goodwill,  and  in  certain  contingencies  the  armed  support, 
of  Russia,  while  it  was  loose  enough  not  to  involve  Prussia  in 
any   Muscovite   enterprise  that    would    bring    upon    it    the 
hostility  of  England  and  Austria.     The  utmost  force  which 
the  French  military  administration  reckoned  on  placing  in  the 
field  at  the  beginning  of  the  campaign  was  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  men,  to  be  raised  at  the  end  of  three  weeks  by 
about  fifty  thousand   more.     The   Prussians,   even   without 
reckoning  on  any  assistance  from  Southern   Germany,  and 
after  allowing  for  three  army-corps  that   might  be  needed 
to  watch  Austria  and  Denmark,  could  begin  the  campaign 
with  three  hundred  and  thirty  thousand.     Army  to  army,  the 
French  thus   stood  according  to  the  reckoning  of  their  own 
War   Office  outnumbered   at   the   outset ;  but    Lebceuf,  the 
War- Minister,  imagined  that  the  Foreign  Office  had  made 
sure  of  alliances,  and  that  a  great  part  of  the 
Expected  Aih-     Prussian  Army  would  not  be  free  to  act  on  the 
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western  frontier.  Napoleon  had  in  fact  pushed 
forward  his  negotiations  with  Austria  and  Italy  from  the 
time  that  war  became  imminent.  Count  Beust,  while  clearly 
laying  it  down  that  Austria  was  not  bound  to  follow  France 
into  a  war  made  at  its  own  pleasure,  nevertheless  felt  some 
anxiety  lest  France  and  Prussia  should  settle  their  differences 
at  Austria's  expense ;  moreover  from  the  victory  of  Napoleon, 
assisted  in  any  degree  by  himself,  he  could  fairly  hope  for  the 
restoration  of  Austria's  ascendency  in  Germany 
Austria  pre-      ^^j  ^^e  Undoing  of  the  work  of  1866.    It  was 

paring.  o 

determined  at  a  Council  held  at  Vienna  on  tne 
1 8th  of  July  that  Austria  should  for  the  present  be  neutral 
if  Russia  should  not  enter  the  war  on  the  side  of  Prussia; 
but  this  neutrality  was  nothing  more  than  a  stage  towards 
alliance  with  France  if  at  the  end  of  a  certain  brief  period  the 
army  of  Napoleon  should  have  penetrated  into  Southern 
Germany.  In  a  private  despatch  to  the  Austrian  Ambassador 
at  Paris  Count  Beust  pointed  out  that  the  immediate  partici- 
pation of  Austria  in  the  war  would  bring  Russia  into  the 
field  on  King  William's  side.  **  To  keep  Russia  neutral,"  be 
wrote,  **till  the  season  is  sufficiently  advanced  to  prevent  the 
concentration  of  its  troops  must  be  at  present  our  object;  but 
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this  neutrality  is  nothing  more  than  a  means  for  arriving  at 
the  real  end  of  our  policy,  the  only  means  for  completing  our 
preparations  without  exposing  ourselves  to  premature  attack 
by  Prussia  or  Russia."  He  added  that  Austria  had  already 
entered  into  a  negotiation  with  Italy  with  a  view  to  the  armed 
mediation  of  the  two  Powers,  and  strongly  recommended  the 
Emperor  to  place  the  Italians  in  possession  of  Rome.* 

Negotiations  were  now  pressed  forward  between  Paris, 
Florence,  and  Vienna,  for  the  conclusion  of  a  triple  alliance. 
Of  the  course  taken  by  these  negotiations  contradictory 
accounts  are  given  by  the  persons  concerned  in 
them.  According  to  Prince  Napoleon,  Victor  Em-  ^ri^an'd  iuW. 
manuel  demanded  possession  of  Rome  and  this 
was  refused  to  him  by  the  French  Emperor,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  project  of  alliance  failed.  According  to  the  Duke 
of  Gramont,  no  more  was  demanded  by  Italy  than  the 
return  to  the  conditions  of  the  September  Convention ;  this 
was  agreed  to  by  the  Emperor,  and  it  was  in  pursuance  of 
this  agreement  that  the  Papal  States  were  evacuated  by  their 
French  garrison  on  the  2nd  of  August.  Throughout  the  last 
fortnight  of  July,  after  war  had  actually  been  declared,  there 
was,  if  the  statement  of  Gramont  is  to  be  trusted,  a  continu- 
ous interchange  of  notes,  projects,  and  telegrams  between  th6 
three  Governments.  The  difficulties  raised  by  Italy  and 
Austria  were  speedily  removed,  and  though  some  weeks  were 
needed  by  these  Powers  for  their  military  preparations, 
Napoleon  was  definitely  assured  of  their  armed  support  in 
case  of  his  preliminary  success.  It  was  agreed  that  Austria 
and  Italy,  assuming  at  the  first  the  position  of  armed 
neutrality,  should  jointly  present  an  ultimatum  to  Prussia  in 
September  demanding  the  exact  performance  of  the  Treaty  of 
Prague,  and,  faiUng  its  compliance  with  this  summons  in  the 
sense  understood  by  its  enemies,  that  the  two  Powers  would 
immediately  declare  war,  their  armies  taking  the  field  at 
latest  on  the  1 5th  of  September.  That  Russia  would  in  that  case 
assist  Prussia  was  well  known  ;  but  it  would  seem  that  Count 
Beust  feared  little  from  his  northern  enemy  in  an  autumn 
campaign.  The  draft  of  the  Treaty  between  Italy  and 
Austria  had  actually,  according  to  Gramont's  statement,  been 
accepted  by  the  two  latter  Powers,  and  received  its  last 
amendments  in  a  negotiation  between  the  Emperor  NapoleoQ 

*  lialm,  iu  69.    Sorcl,  L  136, 
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and  an  Italian  envoy.  Count  Vimercati,  at  Meiz.  Vimercati 
reached  Florence  with  the  amended  draft  on  the  4th  of 
Auf^st,  and  it  was  expected  that  the  Treaty  would  be  signed 
on  the  following  day.  When  that  day  came  it  saw  the  forces 
of  the  French  Empire  dashed  to  pieces.* 

Preparations  for  a  war  with  France  had  long  occupied 
the  general  staff  at   Berlin.     Before  the  winter  of  186S  a 

memoir  had  been  drawn  up  by  General  Moltke, 
Prussian  plans,     containing  plans  for  the  concentration  of  the 

whole  of  the  German  forces,  for  the  formation 
of  each  of  the  armies  to  be  employed,  and  the  positions  to  be 
occupied  at  the  outset  by  each  corps.     On  the  basis  of  this 
memoir  the  arrangements  for  the  transport  of  each  corps 
from  its  dep6t  to  the  frontier  had  subsequently  been  worked 
out  in  such  minute  detail  that  when,  on  the  i6th  of  July,  King 
William  gave  the  order  for  mobilisation,  nothing  remained 
but  to  insert  in  the  railway  time-tables  and  marching-orders 
the  day  on  which  the  movement  was  to  commence.     This 
minuteness  of  detail  extended,  however,  only  to  that  part 
of  Moltke's  plan  which  related  to  the  assembling  and  first: 
placing  of  the  troops.    The  events  of  the  campaign  could  not 
thus  be  arranged  and  tabulated  beforehand  ;  only  the  genera^ 
object   and   design   could  be   laid   down.     That  the  French* 
would  throw  themselves  with  great  rapidity  upon  SoutherrB- 
Germany  was  considered  probable.     The  armies  of  Baden  9. 
Wiirtemberg,  and  Bavaria  were  too  weak,  the  military  centred 
of  the   North   were   too   far  distant,  for  effective  resistance 
to  be  made  in  this  quarter  to  the  first  blows  of  the  invader^ 
Moltke  therefore  recommended    that    the   Southern  troop^' 
should  withdraw  from  their  own  States  and  move  northwards 
to  join  those  of  Prussia  in  the  Palatinate  or  on  the  Middles 
Rhine,  so  that  the  entire  forces  of  Germany  should  be  thrown, 
upon  the  flank  or  rear  of  the  invader ;  while,  in  the  event  oB^ 
the  French  not  thus  taking  the  offensive,  France  itself  wast- 
to  be  invaded  by  the  collective  strength  of  Germany  alon^ 
the  line  from  Saarbriicken  to  Landau,  and  its  armies  were  to 
be  cut  off  from  their  communications  with  Paris  by  vigorous 
movements  of  the  invader  in  a  northerly  direction.f 

*  Prince  Napoleon,  in  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  April  i,  1878 ;  Grunoot,  u» 
Itcvue  de  France,  April  17,  1878.  (Signed  Andreas  Memor.)  OUirier,  L'ExUse  e^ 
r£ut,  iL  473.     Sorel,  i.  245. 
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The  military  organisation  of  Germany  is  based  on  the 
division  of  the  country  into  districts,  each  of  which  furnishes 
at  its  own  dep6t  a  small  but  complete  army.  The  nucleus  of 
each  such  corps  exists  in  time  of  peace,  with  its 
own  independent  artillery,  stores,  and  material  niobuSSkm. 
of  war.  On  the  order  for  mobilisation  being 
given,  every  man  Hable  to  military  service,  but  not  actually 
serving,  joins  the  regiment  to  which  he  locally  belongs,  and  in 
a  given  number  of  days  each  corps  is  ready  to  take  the  field 
in  full  strength.  The  completion  of  each  corps  at  its  own 
depot  is  the  first  stage  in  the  preparation  for  a  campaign. 
Not  till  this  is  eflected  does  the  movement  of  troops  towards 
the  frontier  begin.  The  time  necessary  for  the  first  act  o 
preparation  was,  like  that  to  be  occupied  in  transport, 
accurately  determined  by  the  Prussian  War  Office.  It 
resulted  from  General  Moltke*s  calculations  that,  the  order 
of  mobilisation  having  been  given  on  the  i6th  of  July,  the 
entire  army  with  which  it  was  intended  to  begin  the  campaign 
would  be  collected  and  in  position  ready  to  cross  the  frontier 
on  the  4th  of  August,  if  the  French  should  not  have  taken  up 
the  offensive  before  that  day.  But  as  it  was  apprehended 
that  part  at  least  of  the  French  army  would  be  thrown  into 
Germany  before  that  date,  the  westward  movement  of  the 
German  troops  stopped  short  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  border,  in  order  that  the  troops  first  arriving  might 
not  be  exposed  to  the  attack  of  a  superior  force  before  their 
supports  should  be  at  hand.  On  the  actual  firontier  there 
was  placed  only  the  handful  of  men  required  for  recon* 
noitring,  and  for  checking  the  enemy  during  the  few 
hours  that  would  be  necessary  to  guard  against  the  effect 
of  a  surprise. 

The   French   Emperor  was  aware  of  the  numerical  in- 
feriority of  his  army  to  that  of  Prussia ;  he  hoped,  however, 
by  extreme  rapidity  of  movement  to  penetrate 
Southern  Germany  before  the   Prussian  army     '^^  FrenA 
could    assemble,    and    so,    while    forcing    the 
Southern  Governments  to  neutrality,  to  meet  on  the  Upper 
Danube  the  assisting  forces  of  Italy  and  Austria.     It  was 
his  design  to  concentrate  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men 
at  Metz,  a  hundred  thousand  at  Strasburg,  and  with  these 
armies  united  to  cross  the  Rhine  into  Baden ;  while  a  third 
army,  which  was  to  assemble  at   Chillons,  protected   the 
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OOTth-eastem  froBtier  against  an  advance  of  the  PmsBa: 
A  few  days  after  the  dei^laralioD  of  war,  while  the  Genn 
eocpe  were  still  at  their  <iepftt&  in  the  interior.  coDfiidera] 
lorces  were  massed  round  Metz  and  Slrasbur^g.  All  Eute 
listeDed  for  the  rush  of  the  invader  and  the  fiist  swift  notes 
triumph  from  a  French  arm)'-  beyond  the  Rhine ;  but  wc 
kfier  week  passed,  and  the  silence  was  slill  unbroken-  Stori 
incredible  to  those  who  first  heard  them,  yet  perfectly  tr 
leacbed  the  German  frontier- stations  of  actual  famiue  at  t 
advanced  posts  of  the  enemy,  and  of  French  soldiers  ma 
prisoners  while  digging  in  polato-fidds  to  keep  themseli 
alire.  That  Napoleon  was  less  ready  than  had  been  anti 
pated  became  clear  to  all  the  arorid :  but  none  yet  iina^n 
the  r«%cUiions  which  each  successive  day  was  bringiiig  at  t 
beadtguarters  of  the  French  armies.  Absence  of  whi 
Kgimenis  that  figured  in  the  official  order  of  battle,  defecti 
transport,  stores  missing  or  congested,  made  it  impossit 
even  to  attempt  the  inroad  into  Soulbero  Germany  will: 
the  dale  np  to  which  it  had  ady  prospect  of  succeas.  T 
design  was  abandoned,  yet  not  in  time  lo  p^e^'ent  the  troo 
that  were  hurr>ing  from  the  interior  from  boint;  sent  ba< 
wards  and  forwards  according  as  the  aiilhoritiL's  had,  or  h. 
act,  heard  of  the  change  of  plan.  Napoleijn  saw  that 
Prussian  force  was  gathering  on  the  Middle  Rhine  whi< 
it  would  be  madness  lo  leave  on  his  flank  ;  he  ordered  1 
own  commanders  to  operate  ou  the  corresponding  line  ol  tl 
Lauter  and  the  Saar,  and  despatched  isolated  divisions 
the  very  frontier,  still  uncertain  n  helher  even  in  this  directii 
he  would  be  able  to  act  on  the  offensive,  or  whether  nothii 
now  remained  to  him  but  to  resist  the  invasion  of  France  1 
er  had  stated  in  the  Assembly  th 
:ntered  upon  the  war  with  a  lig 
^eart ;  he  might  have  added  that  they  entered  upon 
with  bandaged  eyes.  The  Ministers  seem  actually  not 
have  taken  the  trouble  to  exchange  explanations  with  m 
•noiher.  Lebceuf.  the  War- Minister,  had  taken  it  for  granli 
t^iat  Gramont  had  made  arrangements  with  Austria  whi, 
would  compel  the  Prussians  to  keep  a  large  part  of  the 
toKM  in  the  interior.  Gramont,  in  forcing  on  the  quarr 
«ith  Prussia,  and  in  his  negotiations  with  Austria,  had  taki 
*  ioT  granted  that  Lebceuf  could  win  a  series  of  victorii 
)L  ll»  wlxt  in    SouthiuB   Gennsuy.     The  Emperor,  < 
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whom  alone  the  entire  data  of  the  military  and  the 
diplomatic  services  of  France  were  open,  was  incapable  of 
exertion  or  scrutiny,  purposeless,  distracted  with  pain,  half- 
imbecile. 

That  the  Imperial  military  administration  was  rotten  to 
the  core  the  terrible  events  of  the  next  few  weeks  sufficiently 
showed.     Men  were  in  high  place  whose  antece- 
dents would  have   shamed  the  better  kind  of    Caus^of 
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bngand.  The  deficiencies  of  the  army  were  tary  inferiority, 
made  worse  by  the  diversion  of  public  funds  to 
private  necessities;  the  looseness,  the  vulgar  splendour, 
the  base  standards  of  judgment  of  the  Imperial  Court  infected 
each  branch  of  the  public  services  of  France,  and  worked 
perhaps  not  least  on  those  who  were  in  military  command. 
But  the  catastrophe  of  1870  seemed  to  those  who  witnessed 
it  to  tell  of  more  than  the  vileness  of  an  administration; 
in  England,  not  less  than  in  Germany,  voices  of  influence 
spoke  of  the  doom  that  had  overtaken  the  depravity  of  a 
sunken  nation ;  of  the  triumph  of  simple  manliness,  of  God- 
fearing virtue  itself,  in  the  victories  of  the  German  army. 
There  may  have  been  truth  in  this ;  yet  it  would  require  a 
nice  moral  discernment  to  appraise  the  exact  degeneracy 
of  the  French  of  1870  from  the  French  of  1854  ^^^  humbled 
Russia,  or  from  the  French  of  1859  ^'ho  triumphed  at  Sol- 
ferino ;  and  it  would  need  a  very  comprehensive  acquaintance 
with  the  lower  forms  of  human  pleasure  to  judge  in  what 
degree  the  sinfulness  of  Paris  exceeds  the  sinfulness  of 
Berhn.  Had  the  French  been  as  strict  a  race  as  the  Spar- 
tans who  fell  at  Thermopylae,  as  devout  as  the  Tyrolese  who 
perished  at  Koniggratz,  it  is  quite  certain  that,  with  the 
numbers  which  took  the  field  against  Germany  in  1870,  with 
Napoleon  III.  at  the  head  of  affairs,  and  the  actual  generals 
of  1870  in  command,  the  armies  of  France  could  not  have 
escaped  destruction. 

The  main  cause  of  the  disparity  of  France  and  Germany 
in  1870  was  in  truth  that  Prussia  had  had  from  1862  to  1866  a 
Government  so  strong  as  to    be  able  to  force 
upon  its   subjects  its   own   gigantic   scheme   of    ^  •'"'^  ^^  ^^' 

*^  '  **  °  man  success. 

military  organisation  in  defiance  of  the  votes  of 
Parliament  and  of  the  national  will.     In  1866  Prussia,  with  a 
population  of  nineteen  millions,   brought    actually  into  the 
field   three  hundred   and    fifty  thousand  men,    or  one  in 
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fifty-four  of  its  inhabitants.  There  was  no  other  govern- 
ment in  Europe,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Russia,  which 
could  have  imposed  upon  its  subjects,  without  risking  its 
own  existence,  so  vast  a  burden  of  military  service  as  that 
implied  in  this  strength  of  the  fighting  army.  Napoleon  III. 
at  the  height  of  his  power  could  not  have  done  so;  and 
when  after  Koniggratz  he  endeavoured  to  raise  the  forces  of 
France  to  an  equality  with  those  of  the  rival  Power  by  a 
system  which  would  have  brought  about  one  in  seventy 
of  the  population  into  the  field,  his  own  nominees  in  the 
Legislative  Body,  under  pressure  of  public  opinion,  so  weak- 
ened the  scheme  that  the  effective  numbers  of  the  army 
remained  little  more  than  they  were  before.  The  true 
parallel  to  the  German  victories  of  1870  is  to  be  found  in  the 
victories  of  the  French  Committee  of  Public  Safety  in  1794 
and  in  those  of  the  first  Napoleon.  A  government  so  power- 
ful as  to  bend  the  entire  resources  of  the  State  to  mihtary 
ends  will,  whether  it  is  one  of  democracy  run  mad,  or  of  a 
crowned  soldier  of  fortune,  or  of  an  ancient  monarchy 
throwing  new  vigour  into  its  traditional  system  and  policy, 
crush  in  the  moment  of  impact  communities  of  equal  or 
greater  resources  in  which  a  variety  of  rival  influences  limit 
and  control  the  central  power  and  subordinate  military  to 
other  interests.  It  was  so  in  the  triumphs  of  the  Reign 
of  Terror  over  the  First  Coalition ;  it  was  so  in  the  triumphs 
of  King  William  over  Austria  and  France.  But  the  parallel 
between  the  founders  of  German  unity  and  the  organisers  of 
victory  after  1793  extends  no  farther  than  to  the  sources 
of  their  success.  Aggression  and  adventure  have  not  been 
the  sequels  of  the  war  of  1870.  The  vast  armaments  of 
Prussia  were  created  in  order  to  establish  German  union 
under  the  House  of  HohenzoUern,  and  they  have  been 
employed  for  no  other  object.  It  is  the  triumph  of  states- 
manship, and  it  has  been  the  glory  of  Prince  Bismarck^ 
after  thus  reaping  the  fruit  of  a  well-timed  homage  to  th^ 
God  of  Battles,  to  know  how  to  quit  his  shrine. 

At  the  end  of  July,  twelve  days  after  the  formal  declara- 
tion of  war,  the  gathering  forces  of  the  Germans,  over  three 

hundred  and  eighty  thousand  strong,  were  still 
Thefvnuer,     ^^   some   distance   behind   the   Lauter  and   the 

Saar.      Napoleon,  apparently  without  any  clear 
design,   had    placed  certain   bodies    of   troops   actually  00 
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the  frontier  at  Forbach,  Weissenburg,  and  elsewhere,  while 
other  troops,  raising  the  whole  number  to  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand,  lay  round  Metz  and  Strasburg,  and  at 
points  between  these  and  the  most  advanced  positions.  The 
reconnoitring  of  the  small  German  detachments  on  the 
frontier  was  conducted  with  extreme  energy:  the  French 
appear  to  have  made  no  reconnaissances  at  all,  for  when 
they  determined  at  last  to  discover  what  was  facing  them 
at  Saarbriicken,  they  advanced  with  twenty-five  thousand 
men  against  one-tenth  of  that  number.  On  the  2nd  of 
August  Frossard's  corps  from  Forbach  moved  upon  Saar- 
briicken with  the  Emperor  in  person.  The  garrison  was 
driven  out,  and  the  town  bombarded,  but  even  now  the 
reconnaissance  was  not  continued  beyond  the 
bridge  across  the  Saar  which  divides  the  two  ^^'^aj'*"' 
parts  of  the  town.  Forty-eight  hours  later  the 
alignment  of  the  German  forces  in  their  invading  order  was 
completed,  and  all  was  ready  for  an  offensive  campaign. 
The  central  army,  commanded  by  Prince  Frederick  Charles, 
spreading  east  and  west  behind  Saarbriicken,  touched  on  its 
right  the  northern  army  commanded  by  General  Steinmetz, 
on  its  left  the  southern  army  commanded  by  the  Crown 
Prince,  which  covered  the  frontier  of  the  Palatinate,  and 
included  the  troops  of  Bavaria  and  Wiirtemberg.  The 
general  direction  of  the  three  armies  was  thus  from  north- 
west to  south-east.  As  the  line  of  invasion  was  to  be  nearly 
due  west,  it  was  necessary  that  the  first  step  forwards  should 
be  made  by  the  anny  of  the  Crown  Prince  in  order  to  bring 
it  more  nearly  to  a  level  with  the  northern  corps  in  the  march 
into  France.  On  the  4th  of  August  the  Crown  Prince 
crossed  the  Alsatian  frontier  and  moved  against  Weissenburg. 
The  French  General  Douay,  who  was  posted  here  with  about 
twelve  thousand  men,  was  neither  reinforced  nor  bidden  to 
retire.  His  troops  met  the  attack  of  an  enemy  many  times 
more  numerous  with  great  courage;  but  the  struggle  was 
a  hopeless  one,  and  after  several  hours  of  severe 
fighting  the  Germans  were  masters  of  the  field.  ^Weissenburg, 
Douay  fell  in  the  battle ;  his  troops  frustrated 
an  attempt  made  to  cut  off  their  retreat,  and  fell  back  south- 
wards towards  the  corps  of  McMahon,  which  lay  about  ten 
miles  behind  them. 

The  Crown  Prince  marched  on  in  search  of  his  enemy. 
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McMahoD,  who  could  collect  only  forty-five  thoosaDd  meB. 
desired  to  retreat  until  he  could  gaia  some  support ;  but  [1* 
Emperor,  tomiented  by  fears  of  the  political  coaseqaences  oj 
)n,  insisted  upon  his  giving  battle.  He 
n  the  hills  about  Worth,  almost  an  the 
spot  where  in  1793  Hoche  had  oveithrown  th* 
armies  of  the  First  Coalition.  On  the  6th  of  Augi^  the 
leading  divisions  of  the  Crown  Prince,  about  a  hundred 
thousand  strong,  were  within  striking  distance.  Tbe 
superiority  of  the  Germans  in  numbers  was  so  great  thit 
McMahon's  army  might  apparently  have  been  captured  of 
destroyed  uilh  far  leiis  loss  than  actually  took  place  if 
time  had  been  given  for  the  movements  which  the  Cro«o 
Prince's  staff  had  in  view,  and  for  the  empioymeol  of  his 
full  strength.  But  the  impetuosity  of  dii-isional  leaders  cm 
the  morning  of  the  6th  brought  on  a  general  engageinenl. 
The  resistance  of  the  French  was  of  the  most  determined 
character.  With  one  more  arm y -corps —and  the  corps  of 
General  Failly  wa^  expected  to  arrive  on  the  field — it  seeioed 
fts  if  the  Germans  might  yet  be  beaten  back.  But  each  boor 
brought  additional  forces  into  action  in  the  attack,  while 
the  French  commander  loolicd  in  vain  for  the  reinforcements 
that  could  save  him  from  ruin.  At  length,  when  the  last 
desperate  charges  of  the  Cuirassiers  had  shattered  a^ainft 
the  fire  of  cannon  and  needle-guns,  and  the  village  of  Fnisch- 
wilier,  the  centre  of  the  French  position,  had  been  starmed 
house  by  house,  the  entire  army  broke  and  fled  in  disorder. 
Nine  thousand  prisoners,  thirty-three  cannon,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  conquerors.  The  Germans  had  lost  It'n 
thousand  men,  but  they  had  utterly  destroyed  McMabion's 
army  as  an  organised  force.  Us  recnnanl  disappeared  from 
the  scene  of  warfare,  escaping  by  the  western  roads  in  the 
direction  of  Chalons,  where  first  it  was  restored  to  some 
degree  of  order.  The  Crown  Prince,  leaving  troops  behind 
him  to  beleaguer  the  smaller  Alsatian  fortresses,  marched  on 
untroubled  through  the  northern  Vosgcs,  and  descended  i;,to 
the  open  country  about  Lunfville  and  Nancy,  uiifurliricd 
towns  which  could  offer  no  resistance  to  the  paasage   of  an 

On  the  same  day  that  the  battle  of  Wiirth  was  fought,  the 
leading  columns  of  the  armies  of  Steinmet2  and  Prince 
Frederick    Charles    crossed    the    frontier    at    Saarbriicken. 
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Frossard's  corps,  on  the  news  of  the  defeat  at  Weisdenburg, 
had  withdrawn  to  its  earher  positions  between 
Forbach  and  the  frontier :  it  held  the  steep  hills  ^Su£*T** 
of  Spicheren  that  look  down  upon  Saarbriicken, 
and  the  woods  that  flank  the  high  road  where  this  passes 
from  Germany  into  France.  As  at  Worth,  it  was  not  in- 
tended that  any  general  attack  should  be  made  on  the  6th ; 
a  delay  of  twenty-four  hours  would  have  enabled  the  Germans 
to  envelop  or  crush  Frossard's  corps  with  an  overwhelming 
force.  But  the  leaders  of  the  foremost  regiments  threw 
themselves  impatiently  upon  the  French  whom  they  found 
before  them :  other  brigades  hurried  up  to  the  sound  of  the 
cannon,  until  the  struggle  took  the  proportion  of  a  battle, 
and  after  hours  of  fluctuating  success  the  heights  of  Spicheren 
were  carried  by  successive  rushes  of  the  infantry  full  in  the 
enemy's  fire.  Why  Frossard  was  not  reinforced  has  never 
been  explained,  for  several  French  divisions  lay  at  no  great 
distance  westward,  and  the  position  was  so  strong  that,  if  a 
pitched  battle  was  to  be  fought  anywhere  east  of  Metz,  few 
better  points  could  have  been  chosen.  But,  like  Douay  at 
Weissenburg,  Frossard  was  left  to  struggle  alone  against 
whatever  forces  the  Germans  might  throw  upon  him.  Napo- 
leon, who  directed  the  operations  of  the  French  armies  from 
Metz,  appears  to  have  been  now  incapable  of  appreciating 
the  simplest  military  necessities,  of  guarding  against  the 
most  obvious  dangers.  Helplessness,  infatuation  ruled  the 
miserable  hours. 

The  impression  made  upon  Europe  by  the  battles  of  the 
6th  of  August  corresponded  to  the  greatness  of  their  actual 
military  effects.     There  was  an  end  to  all  thoughts  of  the 
alliance  of  Austria  and  Italy  with  France.     Germany,  though 
unaware  of  the  full  magnitude  of  the  perils  from  which  it  had 
escaped,  breathed  freely  after  weeks  of  painful 
suspense;  the  very  circumstance  that  the  dis-       ^auI"?" 
proportion  of  numbers    on  the    battle-field    of 
Worth  was  still  unknown  heightened  the  joy  and  confidence 
produced  by  the  Crown  Prince's  victory,  a  victory  in  which 
the  South  German  troops,  fighting  by  the  side  of  those  who 
had  been  their  foes  in  1866,  had  borne  their  full  part.     In 
Paris  the  consternation  with  which  the  news  of  McMahon's 
overthrow  was  received   was  all   the  greater    that    on  the 
previoc^  day  reports  had  been  circulated  of  a  victory  won 
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at  Lasdau  and  of  the  capture  of  the  Crown  Prince  with  his 
army.  The  bulletin  of  the  Emperor,  briefly  narrating 
McMahon's  defeat  and  the  repulse  of  Frossard,  showed  in 
its  concluding  words — **  All  may  yet  be  retrieved  " — how 
profound  was  the  change  made  in  the  prospects  of  the  war 
by  that  fatal  day.  The  truth  was  at  once  apprehended.  A 
storm  of  indignation  broke  out  against  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment at  Paris.  The  Chambers  were  summoned.  Ollivier, 
attacked  alike  by  the  extreme  Bonapartists  and  by  the 
Opposition,  laid  down  his  office.  A  reactionary  Ministry, 
headed  by  the  Count  of  Palikao,  was  placed  in  power  by  the 
Empress,  a  Ministry  of  the  last  hour  as  it  was  justly  styled  by 
all  outside  it.  Levies  were  ordered,  arms  and  stores  accumu- 
lated for  the  reserve-forces,  preparations  made  for  a  siege  of 
Paris  itself.  On  the  12th  the  Emperor  gave  up  the  command 
which  he  had  exercised  with  such  miserable  results,  and 
appointed  Marshal  Bazaine,  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  Mexican 
Expedition,  General-in-Chief  of  the  Army  of  the  Rhine. 

After  the  overthrow  of  McMahon  and  the  victory  of  the 
Germans  at  Spicheren,  there  seems  to  have  been  a  period  of 
utter  paralysis  in  the  French  headquarters  at 
Napoleon  at     Mctz.  The  divisions  of  Prince  Frederick  Charles 
7-12.'  and   Steinmetz  did  not  immediately  press  for-  * 

ward ;  it  was  necessary  to  allow  some  days  for 
the  advance  of  the  Crown  Prince  through  the  Vosges ;  and 
during  these  days  the  French  army  about  Metz,  which,  when 
concentrated,  numbered  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  men, 
might  well  have  taken  the  positions  necessary  for  the  defence 
of  Moselle,  or  in  the  alternative  might  have  gained  several 
marches  in  the  retreat  towards  Verdun  and  Chalons.    Only 
a  small  part  of  this  body  had  as  yet  been  exposed  to  defeat. 
It  included  in  it  the  very  flower  of  the  French  forces,  tens  of 
thousands  of  troops  probably  equal  to  any  in   Europe,  and 
capable  of  forming  a  most  formidable  army  if  united  to  the 
reserves  which  would   shortly  be  collected  at   Chilons  or 
nearer   Paris.      But   from   the    7th  to   the    12th   of    August 
Napoleon,  too  cowed  to  take  the  necessary  steps  for  battle 
in  defence  of  the  line  of  Moselle,  lingered  purposeless  aid 
irresolute  at  Metz,  unwilling  to  fall  back  from  this  fortress, 
t  was  not  till  the  14th  that  the  retreat  was  begun.    By  this 
time  the  Germans  were  close  at  hand,  and  their  leaders  wire 
httle  disposed   to  let    the    hesitating   enemy    escape  them. 
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While  the  leading  divisions  of  the  French  were  crossing  the 
Kfoselle,  Steinmetz  hurried  forward  his  troops 
and  fell  upon  the  French  detachments  still  lying       auk"u. 
on  the  south-east  of  Metz  about  Bomy  and  Cour- 
celles.     Bazaine  suspended  his  movement  of  retreat  in  order 
to  beat  back  an  assailant  who  for  once  seemed  to  be  inferior 
in  strength.    At  the  close  of  the  day  the  French  commander 
believed  that  he  had  gained  a  victory  and  driven  the  Germans 
off  their  line  of  advance ;  in  reality  he  had  allowed  himself  to 
be  diverted  from  the  passage  of  the  Moselle  at  the  last  hour, 
while  the   Germans   left    under    Prince    Frederick    Charles 
gained  the  river  farther  south,  and  actually  began  to  cross  it 
in  order  to  bar  his  retreat. 

From   Metz  westwards  there  is  as  far  as  the  village  of 
Gravelotte,  which  is  seven  miles  distant,  but  one  direct  road  ; 
at    Gravelotte    the  road    forks,   the    southern   arm  leading 
towards  Verdun  by  Vionville  and  Mars- la-Tour, 
the  northern  by  Conflans.     During  the  15th  of    ^^jJ'.g/Tr^' 
August  the  first  of  Bazaine*s  divisions  moved  as 
far  as  Vionville  along  the  southern  road ;    others  came  into 
the  neighbourhood  of  Gravelotte,  but  two  corps  which  should 
have  advanced  past  Gravelotte  on  to  the  northern  road  still 
lay  close  to  Metz.    The  Prussian  vanguard  was  meanwhile 
crossing  the  Moselle  southwards  from   Noveant   to   Pont-^- 
Mousson,  and  hurrying  forwards  by  lines  converging  on  the 
road  taken  by  Bazaine.      Down  to  the  evening  of  the  15th 
it   was  not    supposed    at   the    Prussian    headquarters    that 
Bazaine  could  be  overtaken  and   brought  to  battle  nearer 
than  the  line  of  the  Meuse ;  but  on  the  morning  of  the  i6th 
the  cavalry-detachments  which  had  pushed  farthest  to  the 
north-west  discovered  that  the  heads  of  the  French  columns 
had  still  not  passed  Mars-la-Tour.     An  effort  was  instantly 
made  to  seize  the  road  and  block  the  way  before  the  enemy. 
The  struggle,  begun  by  a  handful  of  combatants  on  each  side, 
drew  to  it  regiment  after  regiment  as  the  French  battalions 
close  at  hand  came  into  action,  and  the  Prussians  hurried  up 
in  wild  haste  to  support  their  comrades  who  were  exposed  to 
the  attack  of  an  entire  army.    The  rapidity  with  which  the 
Prussian  generals  grasped  the  situation  before   them,  the 
vigour  with  which  they  brought  up  their    cavalry  over  a 
distance  which  no  infantry  could  traverse  in  the  necessary 
time,  aQ<i  without  1^  moment's  hesitation  hurlod  this  cavalry 
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in  charge  after  charge  against  a  superior  foe,  mark  the  battk 
of  Mars-la-Tour  as  that  in  which  the  military  superiority  of 
the  Germans  was  most  truly  shown*  Numbers  in  this  battle 
had  little  to  do  with  the  result,  for  by  better  generalship 
Bazaine  could  certainly  at  any  one  point  have  overpowered 
his  enemy.  But  while  the  Germans  rushed  like  a  torrent 
upon  the  true  point  of  attack — that  is  the  westernmost- 
Bazaine  by  some  delusion  considered  it  his  primary  object  to 
prevent  the  Germans  from  thrusting  themselves  between  the 
retreating  army  and  Metz,  and  so  kept  a  great  part  of  his 
troops  inactive  about  the  fortress.  The  result  was  that  the 
Germans,  with  a  loss  of  sixteen  thousand  men,  remained  at 
the  close  of  the  day  masters  of  the  road  at  Vionville,  and 
that  the  French  army  could  not,  without  winning  a  victory 
and  breaking  through  the  enemy*s  line,  resume  its  retreat 
along  this  line. 

It  was  expected  during  the  17th  that  Bazaine  would  make 
some  attempt  to  escape  by  the  northern  road,  but  instead  of 
doing  so  he  fell  back  on  Gravelotte  and  the  heights  between 
this  and  Metz,  in  order  to  fight  a  pitched  battle.  The  position 
was  a  well-chosen  one ;  but  by  midday  on  the  i8th  the  armies 

of  Steinmetz  and  Prince  Frederick  Charles  were 
^Aug!?8?'     ranged  in  front  of  Bazaine  with  a  strength  of 

two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men,  and  in  the 
judgment  of  the  King  these  forces  were  equal  to  the  attack. 
Again,  as  at  Worth,  the  precipitancy  of  divisional  commanders 
caused  the  sacrifice  of  whole  brigades  before  the  battle  w'as 
won.  While  the  Saxon  corps  with  which  Moltke  intended  to 
deliver  his  slow  but  fatal  blow  upon  the  enemy^s  right  flank 
was  engaged  in  its  long  northward  detour,  Steinmetz  pushed 
his  Rhinelanders  past  the  ravine  of  Gravelotte  into  a  fire 
where  no  human  being  could  survive,  and  the  Gaards, 
pressing  forward  in  column  over  the  smooth  unsheltered  slope 
from  St.  Marie  to  St.  Privat,  sank  by  thousands  without 
reaching  midway  in  their  course.  Until  the  final  blow  was 
dealt  by  the  Saxon  corps  from  the  north  flank,  the  groond 
which  was  won  by  the  Prussians  was  won  principally  by  their 
destructive  artillery  fire :  their  infantry  attacks  had  on  the 
whole  been  repelled,  and  at  Gravelotte  itself  it  had  seemed 
for  a  moment  as  if  the  French  were  about  to  break  the 
assailant's  line.  But  Bazaine,  as  on  the  i6th,  steadily  kept 
\x\s  reserves  at  a  distance  from  the  points  where  their  preseoco 
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was  most  required,  and,  according  to  his  own  account,  suc- 
ceeded in -bringing  into  action  no  more  than  a  hundred, 
thousand  men,  or  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  forces  under  his 
command.*  At  the  close  of  the  awful  day,  when  the  capture 
of  St.  Privat  by  the  Saxons  turned  the  defender's  line,  the 
French  abandoned  all  their  positions  and  drew  back  within 
the  defences  of  Metz. 

The  Germans  at  once  proceeded  to  block  all  the  roads 
round  the  fortress,  and  Bazaine  made  no  effort  to  prevent 
them.  At  the  end  of  a  few  days  the  line  was 
drawn  around  him  in  sufficient  strength  to  resist  TOmpeUcd  to 
any  sudden  attack.  Steinmetz,  who  was  respon-  attempt^ 
sible  for  a  great  part  of  the  loss  sustained  at  reiiefl"** 
Gravelotte,  was  now  removed  from  his  com- 
mand ;  his  army  was  united  with  that  under  Prince  Frederick 
Charles  as  the  besieging  force,  while  sixty  thousand  men, 
detached  from  this  great  mass,  were  formed  into  a  separate 
army  under  Prince  Albert  of  Saxony,  and  sent  by  way  of 
Verdun  to  co-operate  with  the  Crown  Prince  against 
McMahon.  The  Government  at  Paris  knew  but  imperfectly 
what  was  passing  around  Metz  from  day  to  day ;  it  knew, 
however,  that  if  Metz  should  be  given  up  for  lost  the  hour  of 
its  own  fall  could  not  be  averted.  One  forlorn  hope  remained, 
to  throw  the  army  which  McMahon  was  gathering  at  Chdlons 
north-eastward  to  Bazaine*s  relief,  though  the  Crown  Prince 
stood  between  Chdlons  and  Metz,  and  could  reach  every 
point  in  the  line  of  march  more  rapidly  than  McMahon 
himself.  Napoleon  had  quitted  Metz  on  the  evening  of  the 
15th;  on  the  17th  a  council  of  war  was  held  at  ChAlons,  at 
which  it  was  determined  to  fall  back  upon  Paris  and  to  await 
the  attack  of  the  Crown  Prince  under  the  forts  of  the  capital. 
No  sooner  was  this  decision  announced  to  the  Government  at 
Paris  than  the  Empress  telegraphed  to  her  husband  warning 
him  to  consider  what  would  be  the  effects  of  his  return,  and 
insisting  that  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  relieve  Bazaine.f 
McMahon,  against  his  own  better  judgment,  consented  to  the 
northern  march.  He  moved  in  the  first  instance  to  Rheims 
in  order  to  conceal  his  intention  from  the  enemy,  but  by 
doing  this  he  lost  some  days.  On  the  23rd,  in  pursuance 
of   arrangements    made    with    Bazaine,    whose    messengers 

*  Bazaine,  L*Arm6c  du  Rhin,  p.  74. 

f  Papten  S^ctets  du  Second  Empire  (xS;;),  pp.  33,  340, 
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were  still  able  to  escape  the  Prussian  watch,  he  set  out 
north-eastwards  in  the  direction  of  Montm6dy.    The  move- 
ment was  discovered  by  the  Prussian  cavalry  and  reported 
at  the  headquarters  at  Bar-le-Duc  on  the  25th.    Instantly  the 
westward  march  of  the  Crown  Prince  was  arrested,  and  his 
army,  with  that  of  the  Prince  of  Saxony,  was 
movement       thrown  uorthwards  in  forced  marches  towards 
norihwTurds,      Sedan.    On  reaching   Le  Chesne,  west  of  the 
Meuse,  on  the  27th,  McMahon  became  aware  of 
the  enemy's  presence.     He  saw  that  his  plan  was  discovered, 
and  resolved  to  retreat  westwards  before  it  was  too  late. 
The    Emperor,    who    had    attached    himself   to  the  army, 
consented,  but  again  the  Government  at    Paris    interfered 
with  fatal  effect.     More  anxious  for  the  safety  of  the  dynasty 
than  for  the  existence  of  the  army,  the   Empress  and  her 
advisers  insisted  that  McMahon  should  continue  his  advance. 
Napoleon  seems  now  to  have  abdicated  all  authority  and 
thrown  to  the  winds  all  responsibility.     He  allowed  the  march 
to    be  resumed    in  the  direction  of    Mouzon    and   Stenay. 
Failly's  corps,  which  formed  the  right  wing,  was  attacked  on 
the  29th  before  it  could  reach  the  passage  of  the  Meuse  at  the 
latter  place,  and  was  driven  northwards  to  Beaumont.     Here 
the  commander  strangely  imagined  himself  to  be  in  security. 
He  was  surprised  in  his  camp  on  the  following  day,  defeated, 
and  driven  northwards  towards  Mouzon.     Meanwhile  the  left 
of  McMahon's  army  had  crossed  the  Meuse  and  moved  east- 
wards to  Carignan,  so  that  his  troops  were  severed  by  the 
river  and  at  some  distance  from  one  another.    Part  of  Failly's 
men  were   made  prisoners  in  the  struggle  on  the  30th,  or 
dispersed  on  the  west  of  the   Meuse;  the  remainder,  with 
their  commander,    made   a    hurried   and   disorderly  escape 
beyond  the  river,  and  neglected  to  break  down  the  bridges  by 
which  they  had  passed.     McMahon  saw  that  if  the  advance 
was  continued  his  divisions  would  one  after  another  fall  into 
the    enemy's    hands.     He  recalled    the    troops    which   had 
reached  Carignan,  and  concentrated  his  army  about  Sedan 
to  fight  a  pitched  battle.    The  passages  of  the  Meuse  above 
and  below  Sedan  were  seized  by  the  Germans.    Two  hundred 
and  forty  thousand  men  were  at  Moltke*s  disposal ;  McMahon 
had  about  half  that  number.    The  task  of  the  Germans  was 
not   so  much  to  defeat    the    enemy    as    to    prevent    them 
from  escaping  to  the  Belgian  frontier.    On  the  morning  of 
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September  xst,  while  on  the  east  of  Sedan  the  Bavarians  after 
a  desperate  resistance  stormed  the  village  of 
Ba^eilles,  Hessian  and  Prussian  regiments  crossed    stS^%pt.  x. 
the  Meuse  at  Donch6ry  several  miles  to  the  west. 
From  either  end  of  this  line  corps  after  corps  now  pushed 
northwards  round  the  French  positions,  driving  in  the  enemy 
wherever  they  found  them,  and,  converging  under  the  eyes  of 
the  Prussian  King,  his  general,  and  his  Minister,  each  into  its 
place  in  the  arc  of  fire  before  which  the  French  Empire  was 
to  perish.    The  movement  was  as  admirably  executed  as 
designed.    The  French  fought  furiously  but  in  vain :    the 
mere  mass  of  the  enemy,  the  mere  narrowing  of  the  once 
completed    circle,    crushed    down    resistance    without    the 
clumsy  havoc  of  Gravelotte.     From   point  after  point  the 
defenders  were  forced  back  within  Sedan  itself.    The  streets 
were  choked  with  hordes  of  beaten  infantry  and  cavalry ;  the 
Germans  had  but  to  take  one  more  step  forward  and  the 
whole  of  their  batteries  would  command  the  town.    Towards 
evening  there  was  a  pause  in  the  firing,  in  order  that  the 
French  might  offer  negotiations  for  surrender;  but  no  sign 
of  surrender  was  made,  and  the  Bavarian  cannon  resumed 
their  fire,  throwing  shells  into  the  town  itself.     Napoleon  now 
caused  a  white  flag  to  be  displayed  on  the  fortress,  and  sent  a 
letter  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  stating  that  as  he  had  not  been 
able  to  die  in  the  midst  of  his  troops,  nothing  remained  for 
him  but  to  surrender  his  sword  into  the  hands  of  his  Majesty. 
The  surrender  was  accepted  by   King  William,  who  added 
that  General  Moltke  would  act  on  his  behalf  in  arranging 
terms  of  capitulation.    General  Wimpffen,  who  had  succeeded 
to  the  command  of  the  French  army  on  the  disablement  of 
McMahon  by  a  wound,  acted  on  behalf  of  Napo- 
leon.   The  negotiations  continued  till  late  in  the    s^"  SeT  I^ 
night,  the  French  general  pressing  for  permission 
for  his  troops  to  be  disarmed    in   Belgium,  while   Moltke 
insisted  on  the  surrender  of  the  entire  army  as  prisoners  of 
war.     Fearing  the  effect  of  an  appeal  by  Napoleon  himself  to 
the  King's  kindly  nature,  Bismarck  had  taken  steps  to  remove 
his  sovereign  to  a  distance  until  the  terms  of  surrender  should 
be  signed.    At  daybreak  on  September  2nd  Napoleon  sought 
the   Prussian  headquarters.    He  was  met   on  the  road  by 
Bismarck,  who  remained  in  conversation  with  him  till  the 
capitulation  was  completed   on  the  terms  required  by  the 
G  G  • 
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Gennaiis.  He  then  conducted  Napoleon  to  the  neii^iboaring 
chAteau  of  Bellevne,  where  King  William,  the  Crown  Prince, 
and  the  Prince  of  Saxony  visited  him.  One  pang  had  still  to 
he  home  hy  the  unhappy  man.  Down  to  his  interview  with 
the  King,  Napoleon  had  imagined  that  all  the  German  armies 
together  had  operated  against  him  at  Sedan,  and  he  must 
consequently  have  still  had  some  hope  that  his  own  ruin 
might  have  purchased  the  deliverance  of  Bazaine.  He  learnt 
accidentally  from  the  King  that  Prince  Frederick  Charles  had 
never  stirred  from  before  Metz.  A  convulsion  of  anguish 
passed  over  his  face :  his  eyes  filled  with  tears.  There  was 
no  motive  for  a  prolonged  interview  between  the  conqueror 
and  the  conquered,  for,  as  a  prisoner.  Napoleon  could  not 
discuss  conditions  of  peace.  After  some  minutes  of  con- 
versation the  King  departed  for  the  Prussian  headquarters. 
Napoleon  remained  in  the  chateau  until  the  morning  of  the 
next  day,  and  then  began  his  journey  towards  the  place 
chosen  for  his  captivity,  the  palace  of  Wilhelmshohe  at 
Cassel.* 

Rumours  of  disaster  had  reached  Paris  in  the  last  days  of 
August,  but  to  each  successive  report  of  e\il  the  Government 
replied  with  lying  boasts  of  success,  until  on 
7**  '^^P^^'*^    the  3rd  of  September  it  was  forced  to  annouoce 
Sep*.  4.     '      a  catastrophe  far  surpassing  the  worst  anticipa- 
tions of  the  previous  days.    With  the  Emperor 
and  his  entire  army  in  the  enemy's  hands,  no  one  supposed 
that  the  dynasty  could  any  longer  remain  on  the  throne :  the 
only  question  was  by  what  form  of  government  the  Empire 
should  be  succeeded.    The  Legislative  Chamber  assembled 
in  the  dead  of  night ;  Jules  Favre  proposed  the  deposition  of 
the  Emperor,  and  was   heard  in  silence.     The  Assembly 
adjourned  for  some  hours.     On  the  morning  of  the  4tht 
Thiers,  who  sought  to  keep  the  way  open  for  an  Orleaoist 
restoration,  moved  that  a  Committee  of  Government  should 
be  appointed  by  the  Chamber  itself,  and  that  elections  to 
a  new  Assemblv  should  be  held  as  soon  as  circumstaocei 
should  permit.    Before  this  and  other  propositions  of  the 
same  nature  could  be  put  to  the  vote,  the  Chamber  »'as 
invaded  by  the  mob.    Gambetta,  with  most  of  the  Deputies 
for  Paris,  proceeded  to  the  Hotel  de  Viile,  and  there  pr«> 
claimed  the  Republic.    The  Empress  fled;    a  Go\*emment 

*  Pur}'  of  ^  Empsior  Frederick,  Sept.  •» 
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of  National  Defence  came  into  existence,  with  General 
Trochn  at  its  head,  Jules  Favre  assuming  the  Ministry 
of  Foreign  Affairs  and  Gambetta  that  of  the  Interior.  No 
hand  was  raised  in  defence  of  the  Napoleonic  dynasty  or  of 
the  institutions  of  the  Empire.  The  Legislative  Chamber 
and  the  Senate  disappeared  without  even  making  an  attempt 
to  prolong  their  own  existence.  Thiers,  without  approving  of 
the  Republic  or  the  mode  in  which  it  had  come  into  being, 
recommended  his  friends  to  accept  the  new  Government,  and 
gave  it  his  own  support.  On  the  6th  of  September  a  circular 
of  Jules  Favre,  addressed  to  the  representatives  of  France  at 
all  the  European  Courts,  justified  the  overthrow 
of  the  Napoleonic  Empire,  and  claimed  for  the  ^*"^'*r  ^^ 
Government  by  which  it  was  succeeded  the  Septfd.*^"* 
goodwill  of  the  neutral  Powers.  Napoleon 
III*  was  charged  with  the  responsibility  for  the  war:  with 
the  fall  of  his  dynasty,  it  was  urged,  the  reasons  for  a 
continuance  of  the  struggle  had  ceased  to  exist.  France 
only  asked  for  a  lasting  peace.  Such  peace,  however,  must 
leave  the  territory  of  France  inviolate,  for  peace  with  dis- 
honour would  be  but  the  prelude  to  a  new  war  of  extermina- 
tion. "  Not  an  inch  of  our  soil  will  we  cede  '* — so  ran  the 
formula — "  not  a  stone  of  our  fortresses."* 

The  German  Chancellor  had  nothing  ready  in  the  way 
of  rhetoric  equal  to  his  antagonist's  phrases;  but  as  soon 
as  the  battle  of  Sedan  was  won  it  was  settled  at  the  Prussian 
headquarters  that  peace  would  not  be  made 
without  the  annexation  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine.  J^^JS^siptfro! 
Prince  Bismarck  has  stated  that  his  own  policy 
would  have  stopped  at  the  acquisition  of  Strasburg :  Moltke, 
however,  and  the  chiefs  of  the  army  pronounced  that  Germany 
could  not  be  secure  against  invasion  while  Metz  remained 
in  the  hands  of  France,  and  this  opinion  was  accepted  by  the 
King.  For  a  moment  it  was  imagined  that  the  victory  of 
Sedan  had  given  the  conqueror  peace  on  his  own  terms. 
This  hope,  however,  speedily  disappeared,  and  the  march 


*  Favr«'s  circular  alleged  that  the  King  of  Pniiula  had  declared  that  he  made 
war  not  on  France  but  on  the  Imperial  Dynasty.  King  William  had  never  stated 
anything  of  the  kind.  His  proclamation  on  entering  France,  to  which  Favre 
appears  to  have  referred,  merely  said  that  the  war  was  to  be  waged  against  the 
French  army,  and  not  against  the  iuhabitanu,  who,  ¥>  long  as  they  kept  quie^ 
would  not  b«  inol«s(cd«  *-^ 
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upon  Paris  was  resumed  by  the  army  of  the  Crown  Prince 
without  waste  of  time.  In  the  third  week  of  September  the 
invaders  approached  the  capital.  Favre,  in  spite  di  hii 
declaration  of  the  6th,  was  not  indisposed  to  enter  upon 
neg^otiations ;  and,  trusting  to  his  own  arts  of  persuasion, 
he  sought  an  interview  with  the  German  Chancellor,  which 
was  granted  to  him  at  Ferri&res  on  the  19th,  and  continued 
on  the  following  day.  Bismarck  hesitated  to  treat  the 
holders  of  office  in  Paris  as  an  established  Government ;  he 
was  willing  to  grant  an  armistice  in  order  that  elections  might 
be  held  for  a  National  Assembly  with  which  Germany  could 
treat  for  peace;  but  he  required,  as  a  condition  of  the 
armistice,  that  Strasburg  and  Toul  should  be  surrendered. 
Toul  was  already  at  the  last  extremity;  Strasburg  was  not 
capable  of  holding  out  ten  days  longer;  but  of  this  the 
Government  at  Paris  was  not  aware.  The  conditions 
demanded  by  Bismarck  were  rejected  as  insulting  to  France, 
and  the  war  was  left  to  take  its  course.  Already,  while 
Favre  was  negotiating  at  Ferri^res,  the  German  vanguard 
was  pressing  round  to  the  west  of  Paris.  A  body  of  French 
troops  which  attacked  them  on  the  19th  at  Ch&tillon  was 
put  to  the  rout  and  fled  in  panic.  Versailles  was  occupied 
on  the  same  day,  and  the  line  of  investment  was  shortly 
afterwards  completed  around  the  capital. 

The  second  act  in  the  war  now  began.     Paris  had  been 

fortified  by  Thiers  about  1840,  at  the  time  when  it  seemed 

likely  that  France  might  be  engaged  in  war  with 

^**C^  f^'    a  coalition  on  the  affairs  of  Mehemet  Ali.    The 
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forts  were  not  distant  enough  from  the  city  to 
protect  it  altogether  from  artillery  with  the  lengthened  range 
of  1870 ;  they  were  sufficient,  however,  to  render  an  assault 
out  of  the  question,  and  to  compel  the  besieger  to  rely  mainly 
on  the  slow  operation  of  famine.  It  had  been  reckoned  by 
the  engineers  of  1840  that  food  enough  might  be  collected 
to  enable  the  city  to  stand  a  two-months*  siege;  so  vast, 
however,  were  the  supplies  collected  in  1870  that,  with 
double  the  population,  Paris  had  provisions  for  above  foar 
months.  In  spite  therefore  of  the  capture  and  destruction 
of  its  armies  the  cause  of  France  was  not  hopeless,  if,  while 
Paris  and  Metz  occupied  four  hundred  thousand  of  the 
invaders,  the  population  of  the  provinces  ^ould  take  up 
ther struggle  with  enthusiasm,  and  furnish  after  some  monthi 
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of  military  exercise  troops  more  numerous  than  those  which 
France  had  lost,  to  attack  the  besiegers  from  all  points  at 
once  and  to  fall  upon  their  communications.  To  organise 
such  a  national  resistance  was,  however,  impossible  for 
any  Government  within  the  besieged  capital  itself.  It  was 
therefore  determined  to  establish  a  second  seat 
of  Government  on  the  Loire;  and  before  the  Toori. 
lines  were  drawn  round  Paris  three  members  of 
the  Ministry,  with  M.  Cr^niieux  at  their  head,  set  out  for 
Tours.  Cr6mieux,  however,  who  was  an  aged  lawyer,  proved 
quite  unequal  to  his  task.  His  authority  was  disputed  in  the 
west  and  the  south.  Revolutionary  movements  threatened  to 
break  up  the  unity  of  the  national  defence.  A  stronger  hand, 
a  more  commanding  will,  was  needed.  Such  a  hand,  such  a 
will  belonged  to  Gambetta,  who  on  the  7th  of  October  left 
Paris  in  order  to  undertake  the  government  of  the  provinces 
and  the  organisation  of  the  national  armies.  The  circle  of  the 
besiegers  was  now  too  closely  drawn  for  the  ordinary  means 
of  travel  to  be  possible.  Gambetta  passed  over 
the  German  lines  in  a  balloon,  and  reached  ^*xour»**' 
Tours  in  safety,  where  he  immediately  threw 
his  feeble  colleagues  into  the  background  and  concentrated  all 
power  in  his  own  vigorous  grasp.  The  effect  of  his  presence 
was  at  once  felt  throughout  France.  There  was  an  end  of  the 
disorders  in  the  great  cities,  and  of  all  attempts  at  rivalry 
with  the  central  power.  Gambetta  had  the  faults  of  rashness, 
of  excessive  self-confidence,  of  defective  regard  for  scientific 
authority  in  matters  where  he  himself  was  ignorant :  but 
he  possessed  in  an  extraordinary  degree  the  qualities 
necessary  for  a  Dictator  at  such  a  national  crisis:  bound- 
less, indomitable  courage;  a  simple,  elemental  passion  of 
love  for  his  country  that  left  absolutely  no  place  for 
hesitations  or  reserve  in  the  prosecution  of  the  one 
object  for  which  France  then  existed,  the  war.  He  carried 
the  nation  with  him  like  a  whirlwind.  Whatever  share  the 
military  errors  of  Gambetta  and  his  rash  personal  interference 
with  commanders  may  have  had  in  the  ultimate  defeat  of 
France,  without  him  it  would  never  have  been  known  of  what 
efforts  France  was  capable.  The  proof  of  his  capacity  was 
seen  in  the  hatred  and  the  fear  with  which  down  to  the  time 
of  his  death  he  inspired  the  German  people.  Had  there  been 
at  the  head  of  the  army  of  Metz  a  man  of  one-tenth  of 
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Gambetta*8  effective  force,  it  is  possible  that  France  might 
have  closed  the  war,  if  not  with  success,  at  least  with  an- 
diminished  territory. 

Before  Gambetta   left    Paris    the    fall  of  Strasburg  set 
free  the  army  under  General  Werder  by  which  it  had  been 
besieged,  and   enabled    the  Germans  to    establish    a    civil 
Government  in  Alsace,  the  western  frontier  of 
burg^sfpirrs     *^®  ^^^  province  having  been  already  so  accur- 
ately studied  that,  when  peace   was  made  in 
1 87 1,  the  frontier-line  was  drawn  not  upcga  one  of  the  earlier 
French  maps  but  on  the  map  now  published  by  the  German 
staff.     It  was  Ganibetta*s  first  task  to  divide   France  into 
districts,  each  with  its  own  military  centre,  its  own  army, 
and  its  own  commander.     Four  such  districts  were  made: 
the  centres  were  Lille,  Le  Mans,  Bourges,  and   Besan9on. 
At  Bourges  and  in  the  neighbourhood  considerable  progress 
had  already  been  made  in  organisation.     Early  in  October 
German  cavalry-detachments,  exploring  south- 
^heToirc?'^       wards,  fouud  that  French  troops  were  gathering 
on  the  Loire.     The  Bavarian  General  Von  der 
Tann  was  detached  by  Moltke  from  the  besieging  army  at 
Paris,  and  ordered  to  make  himself  master  of  Orleans.     Von 
der  Tann  hastened  southwards,  defeated  the  French  outside 
Orleans  on  the  nth  of  October,  and  occupied 

leans  Ocu  ^^    *^^^  ^^^y»  ^^®  French  retiring  towards  Bourges. 

Gambetta  removed  the  defeated  commander, 
and  set  in  his  place  General  Aurelle  de  Paladines.  Von  der 
Tann  was  directed  to  cross  the  Loire  and  destroy  the 
arsenals  at  Bourges ;  he  reported,  however,  that  this  task  was 
beyond  his  power,  in  consequence  of  which  Moltke  ordered 
General  Werder  with  the  army  of  Strasburg  to  move  west- 
wards against  Bourges,  after  dispersing  the  weak  forces  that 
were  gathering  about  Besan9on.  Werder  set  out  on  bis 
dangerous  march,  but  he  had  not  proceeded  far  when  an 
army  of  very  different  power  was  thrown  into  the  scale 
against  the  French  levies  on  the  Loire. 

In  the  battle  of  Gravelotte,  fought  on  the  i8th  of  August, 
the   French  troops  had  been  so  handled  by  Bazaine  as  to 

render  it  doubtful  whether  he  really  intended 
^^Mttlfc  *'       *^  break  through  the  enemy's  line  and  escape 

from    Metz.     At   what  period    political  designs 
inconsistent  with  his  military  duty  first  took  possession  of 
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Bazaine*s  thoughts  is  uncertain.  He  had  played  a  political 
part  in  Mexico ;  it  is  probable  that  as  soon  as  he  found  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  one  effective  army  of  France,  and 
saw  Napoleon  hopelessly  discreSited,  he  began  to  aim  at 
personal  power.  Before  the  downfall  of  the  Empire  he  had 
evidently  adopted  a  scheme  of  inaction  with  the  object  of 
preserving  his  army  entire :  even  the  sortie  by  which  it  had 
been  arranged  that  he  should  assist  McMahon  on  the  day 
before  Sedan  was  feebly  and  irresolutely  conducted.  After 
the  proclamation  of  the  Republic  Bazaine's  inaction  became 
still  more  marked.  The  intrigues  of  an  adventurer  named 
Regnier,  who  endeavoured  to  open  a  negotiation  between  the 
Prussians  and  the  exiled  Empress  Eugenie,  encouraged  him 
in  his  determination  to  keep  his  soldiers  from  fulfilling  their 
duty  to  France.  Week  after  week  passed  by  ;  a  fifth  of  the 
besieging  army  was  struck  down  with  sickness ;  yet  Bazaine 
made  no  effort  to  break  through,  or  even  to  diminish  the 
number  of  men  who  were  consuming  the  supplies  of  Metz  by 
giving  to  separate  detachments  the  opportunity  of  escape. 
On  the  12th  of  October,  after  the  pretence  of  a  sortie  on  the 
north,  he  entered  into  communication  with  the  German 
headquarters  at  Versailles.  Bismarck  offered  to  grant  a  free 
departure  to  the  army  of  Metz  on  condition  that  the  fortress 
should  be  placed  in  his  hands,  that  the  army  should  undertake 
to  act  on  behalf  of  the  Empress,  and  that  the  Empress 
should  pledge  herself  to  accept  the  Prussian  conditions  of 
peace,  whatever  these  might  be.  General  Boyer  was  sent  to 
England  to  acquaint  the  Empress  with  these  propositions. 
They  were  declined  by  her,  and  after  a  fortnight  had  been 
spent  in  manoeuvres  for  a  Bonapartist  restoration  Bazaine 
found  himself  at  the  end  of  his  resources.  On 
the  27th  the  capitulation  of  Metz  was  signed.  M^iu^Oct^y!^ 
The  fortress  itself,  with  incalculable  cannon  and 
material  of  war,  and  an  army  of  a  hundred  and  seventy 
thousand  men,  including  twenty-six  thousand  sick  and 
wounded  in  the  hospitals,  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Germans.* 

Bazaine  was  at  a  later  time  tried  by  a  court-martial,  found 
guilty  of  the  neglect  of  duty,  and  sentenced  to  death.  That 
sentence  was  not  executed ;  but  if  there  is  an  infamy  that  is 

*  Deutsch*  Franzosiche  Krieg,  vol.   iil,  p.    104.     Bazaine,  p.  166.    Proc^  de 
BuaiDC^  tjL  «.,  p.  aiy.     Keguier,  p.  ao.     Hahn,  ii.  171. 
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wocse  than  death,  such  uifamy  will  to  mil  time  ding  to  his 
name.     In  the  circomstanoes  in  which  France 
was  placed  no  effort*  no  sacrifice  of  life  could 
have  been  too  great  for  thtf  commander  of  the  army  at  Metz. 
To  retain  the  beaegers  in  fall  strength  before  the  fortress 
woold  not  hax-e  required  the  half  of  Bazaine*s  actual  force. 
If  half  his  army  had  fallen  on  the  field  of  battle  in  successive 
attempts  to  cut  their  way  through  the  enemy,  brave  men 
would  no  doubt  have  perished;  but  even  had  their  efforts 
fadled  their  deaths  would  have  purchased  for  Metz  the  power 
to  hold  out  for  weeks  or  for  months  longer.      The  civil  popu- 
lation of  Metz  u*as  but  sixty  thousand,  its  army  was  three 
times  as  numerous ;  unlike  Paris,  it  saw  its  stores  consumed 
not  by  helpless  millions  of   women  and  children,  but  by 
soldiers  whose  duty  it  was  to  aid  the  defence  of  their  country 
at  whatever  cost.    Their  duty,  if  they  could  not  cut  their 
way  through,  was  to  die    fighting;    and  had  they  shown 
hesitation,  which  was  not  the  case,  Bazaine  should  have  died 
at  their  head.    That  Bazaine  would  have  fidfiUed  his  duty 
even  if  Napoleon  111.  had  remained  on  the  throne  is  more 
than  doubtful,  for  his  inaction  had  begun  before  the  catas- 
trophe of  Sedan.     His  pretext  after  that  time  was  that  the 
government  of  France  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  men  of 
disorder,  and  that  it  was  more  important  for  his  army  to  sa\'e 
France  from  the  Government  than  from  the  invader.    He 
was  the  only  man  in  France  who  thought  so.    The  Govern- 
ment of  September  4th,  whatever  its  faults,  was  good  enough 
for  tens  of  thousands  of  brave  men,  Legitimists,  Orleanists, 
Bonapartists.  who   flocked  without  distinction  of  party  to 
its  banners:    it  mi^ht  have  been  good  enough  for  Marshal 
Bazaine.      But  France  had  to  pay  the  penalty  for  the  politi- 
cal, the  moral  indi [Terence  which  could  acquiesce  in  the  Coup 
d*£tat  of  1S51,  in  the  senility  of  the  Empire,  in  many  a 
x-ile  and  boasted  deed  in  Mexico,  in  China,  in  Algiers.    Such 
indifference  found  its  Nemesis  in  a  Bazaine. 

The  surrender  of  Metz  and  the  release  of  the  great  army 
of  Prince  Frederick  C  hades  by  which  it  was  besieged  fatally 
changed  the  conditions  of  the  French  war  of  national  defence. 
Two  hundred  thousand  of  the  victorious  troops  of  Germany 
under  some  of  their  ablest  generals  were  set  free  to  attack  the 
still  untrained  levies  on  the  Loire  and  in  the  north  of  France* 
which,  with  more  time  for  organisation,  might    well  have 
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forced  the  Germans  to  raise  the  siege  of  Paris.    The  army 
once  commanded  by  Steinmetz  was  now  reconstituted,  and 
despatched    under    General    Manteufifel    towards    Amiens; 
Prince  Frederick  Charles  moved  with  the  remainder  of  his 
troops  towards  the  Loire.    Aware  that  his  approach  could 
not  long  be  delayed,   Gambetta    insisted    that    Aurelle  de 
Paladines  should  begin  the  march  on  Paris.    The  general 
attacked  Tann    at    Coulmiers    on    the    9th    of 
November,     defeated     him,    and     re-occupied    Tanndriven 
Orleans,  the  first  real  success  that  the   French    Nov.  9. 
had  gained  in  the  war.    There  was  great  alarm 
at  the  German  headquarters  at  Versailles;  the  possibility  of  a 
failure  of  the  siege  was  discussed ;  and  forty  thousand  troops 
were  sent  southwards  in  haste  to  the  support  of  the  Bavarian 
general.     Aurelle,  however,  did  not  move  upon  the  capital : 
his  troops  were  still  unfit  for  the  enterprise ;  and  he  remained 
stationary  on  the  north  of  Orleans,  in  order  to  improve  his 
organisation,  to  await  reinforcements,  and  to  meet  the  attack 
of  Frederick  Charles  in  a  strong  position.     In  the  third  week 
of  November  the  leading  divisions    of   the  army  of  Metz 
approached,  and  took    post    between    Orleans    and    Paris. 
Gambetta  now  insisted  that  the  effort  should  be  made  to 
relieve  the  capital.    Aurelle  resisted,  but  was  forced  to  obey. 
The  garrison  of  Paris  had  already  made  several  unsuccessful 
attacks  upon  the  lines  of  their  besiegers,  the  most  vigorous 
being  that  of  Le   Bourget  on  the  30th  of  October,  in  which 
bayonets  were  crossed.     It  was  arranged   that  in  the  last 
days  of  November  General  Trochu  should  endeavour  to  break 
out  on  the  southern  side,  and  that  simultaneously  the  army  of 
the  Loire  should  fall  upon  the  enemy  in  front  of  it  and  endeavour 
to  force  its  way  to  the  capital.    On  the  28th  the 
attack  upon  the  Germans  on  the  north  of  Orleans     Battles  of  Or- 
began.     For    several    days    the    struggle    was    —Dec.  a. 
renewed  by  one  division  after  another  of  the 
armies  of  Aurelle  and   Prince   Frederick   Charles.     Victory 
remained  at  last  with  the  Germans  ;  the  centre  of  the  French 
position  was  carried;  the  right  and  left  wings  of  the  army 
were  severed  from  one  another  and  forced  to 
retreat,  the  one  up  the  Loire,  the  other  towards    Sortie ofCham- 
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the  west.    Orleans  on   the    5th    of    December    a9-f>ec  4. ' 

passed  back  into  the  hands  of  the  Germans. 

The  sortie  from  Paris,  which  began  with  a  successful  attack 
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by    General  Ducrot  upon  Champigny  beyond  the    Marne, 

ended  after  some  days  of  combat  in  the  recovery 

Battle  of        by  the  Germans  of  the  positions  which  they  had 

Nov.  97.        lost,  and  in  the  retreat  of  Ducrot  into  Paris.    In 

the  same   week  Manteuffel,  moving  against  the 

relieving  army  of  the   north,  encountered   it  near  Amiens, 

defeated  it  after  a  hard  struggle,  and  gained  possession  of 

Amiens  itself. 

After  the  fall  of  Amiens,  Manteuffel  moved  upon  Rouen. 
This  city  fell  into  his  hands  without   resistance ;  the  con- 
querors pressed  on  westwards,  and  at  Dieppe  troops  which 
had  come  from  the  confines  of  Russia  gazed  for 

piSf  D^6.      *^^^  ^^^*  ^^"^®  "P^°  ^^  ^^^-     ^"^  ^^^  Republican 
armies,  unlike  those  which  the  Germans  had 

first  encountered,  were  not  to  be  crushed  at  a  single  blow. 

Under  the   energetic   command  of  Faidherbe  the   army  of 

the  North  advanced  again  upon  Amiens.     Goeben,  who  wa 

left  to  defend  the  line  of  the  Somme,  went  out  to  meet  him, 

defeated  him  on  the  23rd  of  December,  and  drove  him  back 

to   Arras.     But   again,   after  a    week's    interval,    Faidherbe 

pushed  forward.     On  the  3rd  of  January  he  fell  upon  Goeben's 

weak   division  at   Bapaume,  and  handled  it  so  severely  that 

the  Germans  would  on  the  following  day  have 

Bapaume,       abandoned  their  position,  if  the  French  had  not 
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themselves  been  the  first  to  retire.  Faidherbe, 
however,  had  only  fallen  back  to  receive  reinforcements. 
After  some  days'  rest  he  once  more  sought  to  gain  the  road 
to  Paris,  advancing  this  time  by  the  eastward  line  through 
St.  Quentin.     In   front  of  this  town  Goeben  attacked  him. 

The  last  battle  of  the  army  of  the  North  was 
^S2i"T""'      fought   on   the    19th   of  January.     The   French 

general  endeavoured  to  disguise  his  defeat,  but 
the  German  commander  had  won  all  that  he  desired. 
Faidherbe's  army  was  compelled  to  retreat  northwards  in 
disorder ;  its  part  in  the  war  was  at  an  end. 

During  the   last   three  weeks  of  December  there  was  a 
pause  in  the  operations  of  the  Germans  on  the  Loire.    It 

was  expected  that  Bourbaki  and  the  east  wing  of 
The  Armies  of    the    French    army    would    soon    re-appear    at 

ihe  Loire  and        -^,  .,  ^  -.  ..,. 

01  the  East.         Orleans  and  endeavour  to  combme  with  Chanzy  s 

troops.    Gambetta,  however,  had  formed  another 

plan.      He  considered  that  Chanzy,   with  the   assistance  of 
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divisions  formed  in   Brittany,  would  be  strong  enough  to 
encounter  Prince  Frederick  Charles,  and  he  determined  to 
throw  the  army  of  Bourbaki,  strengthened  by  reinforcements 
from  the  south,  upon  Germany  itself.    The  design   was  a 
daring  one,  and  had  the  two  French  armies  been  capable  of 
performing  the  work  which  Gambetta  required  of  them,  an 
inroad  into  Baden,  or  even  the  re-conquest  of  Alsace,  would 
most  seriously  have  affected  the  position  of  the  Germans 
before   Paris.     But   Gambetta  miscalculated  the    power   of 
young,    untrained    troops,    imperfectly    armed,    badly    fed, 
against    a    veteran    enemy.      In    a    series    of    hard-fought 
struggles  the  army  of  the  Loire  under  General  Chanzy  was 
driven  back  at  the  beginning  of  January  from  Vend6me  to 
Le  Mans.    On  the  12th,  Chanzy  took  post  before  this  city 
and  fought  his  last  battle.    While  he  was  making  a  vigorous 
resistance  in  the  centre  of  the  line,  the  Breton  regiments 
stationed  on    his    right    gave    way;  the    Germans    pressed 
round  him,  and  gained  possession  of  the  town. 
Chanzy  retreated  towards  Laval,  leaving  thou-      ^^^ 
sands  of  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
and  saving  only  the  debris  of  an  army.      Bourbaki  in  the 
meantime,  with  a  numerous  but  miserably  equipped  force, 
had  almost  reached  Belfort.    The  report  of  his  eastward  move- 
ment was  not  at  first  believed  at  the  German  head- 
quarters before  Paris,  and  the  troops  of  General      Bourbdci. 
Werder,  which  had  been  engaged  about  Dijon 
with  a  body  of  auxiliaries  commanded  by  Garibaldi,  were 
left  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  attack  without  support.    When  the 
real  state  of   affairs  became    known    Manteuffel    was    sent 
eastwards  in  hot  haste  towards  the  threatened  point.    Werder 
had  evacuated  Dijon  and  fallen  back  upon  Vesoul ;  part  of  his 
army  was  still  occupied  in  the  siege  of  Belfort.    As  Bourbaki 
approached  he  fell  back  with  the  greater  part  of  his  troops  in 
order  to  cover  the  besieging  force,  leaving  one  of  his  lieuten- 
ants to  make  a  flank  attack  upon  Bourbaki  at  Villersexel.    This 
attack,  one  of  the  fiercest  in  the  war,  delayed  the  French  for 
two  days,  and  gave  Werder  time  to  occupy  the 
strong  positions  that  he  had  chosen  about  Mont;     ^^.'^!!*J|*' 
b6iiard.     Here,  on  the  15th  of  January,  began  a 
struggle  which  lasted  for  three  days.    The  French,  starving 
and  perishing  with  cold,  though  far  superior  in  number  to 
their  enemy,  were  led  with  Uttle  effect  against  the  German 
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entrenchments.    On  the  i8th  Bourbaki  began  his  retreat. 
Werder  was  unable  to  follow  him ;  Mantenffei  with  a  weak 
force  was  still  at  some  distance,  and  for  a  moment  it  seemed 
possible  that  Bourbaki,  by  a  rapid  movement  westwards, 
might  crush  this  isolated  foe.    Gambetta  ordered  Bourbaki 
to  make  the  attempt :    the  commander   refused    to   court 
further  disaster  with  troops  who  were  not  fit  to  face  an 
enemy,  and  retreated  towards  Pontarlier  in  the   hope   of 
making  his  way  to  Lyons.    But  Manteuffel  now  descended 
in  front  of  him  ;  di\isions  of  Werder*s  army  pressed  down 
from  the  north ;  the  retreat  was  cut  off;  and  the 
*n>e  Eastern    unfortuuate  French  general,  whom  a  telegram 
x\  e  >vU«        from  Gambetta   removed  from  his  command, 
fX'IT'         attempted  to  take  his  own  life.    On  the  ist  of 
Februar>',  the  wreck  of  his  army,  still  numbering 
eighty-five  thousand  men,  but  reduced  to  the  extremity  of 
weakness  and  miser}*,  sought  refuge  beyond  the  Swiss  frontier. 
The  war  was   now  over.     Two  da\'s   after    Bourbaki's 
repulse  at  Montb61iard  the  last  unsuccessful  sortie  was  made 
firoin  Paris.    There  now  remained  provisions  only  for  another 
fortnight ;    above    forty   thousand    of   the   inhabitants   had 
succumbed  to  the  privations  of  the  siege ;  all  hope  of  assist- 
ance from  the  relieving  armies  before  actual  famine  should 
begin  disappeared.    On  the  23rd  of  January  FavTe  sought 
the  German  Chancellor  at  Versailles  in  order  to  discuss  the 
conditions  of  a  general  armistice  and  of  the 
</f'!!"u^«^     capitulation  of  Paris.     The  negotiations  lasted 
ArmisJce,        f^,.  several  days ;  on  the  28th  an  armistice  was 
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signed  with  the  declared  object  that  elections 
might  at  once  be  freely  held  for  a  National  Assembly,  which 
should  decide  whether  the  war  should  be  continued,  or  on 
what  conditions  peace  should  be  made.  The  conditions  of 
the  armistice  were  that  the  forts  of  Paris  and  all  their 
material  of  war  should  be  handed  over  to  the  German  army ; 
that  the  artillery  of  the  enceinte  should  be  dismounted  ;  and 
that  the  regular  troops  in  Paris  should,  as  prisoners  of  war, 
surrender  their  arms.  The  National  Guard  were  permitted 
to  retain  their  weapons  and  their  artillery.  Immediately 
upon  the  fuffilment  of  the  first  two  conditions  all  facilities 
were  to  be  given  for  the  entry  oJF  supplies  of  food  into  Paris.* 

*  Hahn,  ii.  at6.  Vairrey,  Diplomatie  da  Gouvernoaent  de  U  Ddense  NationiJ^ 
fl,  51.    Htnslec,  Map  of  Europe^  iii.  zgza,  1954. 
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The  articles  of  the  armistice  were  duly  executed,  and  on 
the  30th  of  January  the  Prussian  flag  waved  over  the  forts  of 
the  French  capital.  Orders  were  sent  into  the  provinces  by 
the  Government  that  elections  should  at  once  be  held.  It 
had  at  one  time  been  feared  by  Count  Bismarck  that 
Gambetta  would  acknowledge  no  armistice  that  might  be 
made  by  his  colleagues  at  Paris.  But  this  apprehension  was 
not  realised,  for,  while  protesting  against  a 
measure  adopted  without  consultation  with  Aiembiyat 
himself  and  his  companions  at  Bordeaux,  Gam-  5^^*^"** 
betta  did  not  actually  reject  the  armistice.  He 
called  upon  the  nation,  however,  to  use  the  interval  for  the 
collection  of  new  forces ;  and  in  the  hope  of  gaining  from  the 
election  an  Assembly  in  favour  of  a  continuation  of  the  war, 
he  published  a  decree  incapacitating  for  election  all  persons 
who  had  been  connected  with  the  Government  of  Napoleon 
III.  Against  this  decree  Bismarck  at  once  protested,  and 
at  his  instance  it  was  cancelled  by  the  Government  of  Paris. 
Gambetta  thereupon  resigned.  The  elections  were  held  on 
the  8th  of  February,  and  on  the  12th  the  National  Assembly 
was  opened  at  Bordeaux.  The  Government  of  Defence  now 
laid  down  its  powers.  Thiers— who  had  been  the  author  of 
those  fortifications  which  had  kept  the  Germans  at  bay  for 
four  months  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Imperial  armies ;  who, 
in  the  midst  of  the  delirium  of  July,  1870,  had  done  all  that 
man  could  do  to  dissuade  the  Imperial  Government  and  its 
Parliament  from  war ;  who,  in  spite  of  his  seventy  years,  had, 
after  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  hurried  to  London,  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, to  Florence,  to  Vienna,  in  the  hope  of  winning  some 
support  for  France,—  was  the  man  called  by  common  assent 
to  the  helm  of  State.  He  appointed  a  Ministry,  called  upon 
the  Assembly  to  postpone  all  discussions  as  to  the  future 
Government  of  France,  and  himself  proceeded  to  Versailles 
in  order  to  negotiate  conditions  of  peace.  For  several  days 
the  old  man  struggled  with  Count  Bismarck  on  point  after 
point  in  the  Prussian  demands.  Bismarck  required  the 
cession  of  Alsace  and  Eastern  Lorraine,  the  payment  of  six 
milliards  of  francs,  and  the  occupation  of  part  of  Paris  by 
the  German  army  until  the  conditions  of  peace  should  be 
ratified  by  the  Assembly.  Thiers  strove  hard  to  save  Metz, 
but  on  this  point  the  German  staff  was  inexorable ;  he 
succeeded  at  last  in  reducing  the  indemnity  to  five  milliards^ 
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and  was  gmn  the  option  between  retaining  Belfort  and 
iffMiring  Puis  the  entry  of  the  German  troops.  On  the  last 
pGtnt  his  patriotism  decided  without  a  moment*s  hesitation. 
He  bade  the  Germans  enter  Paris,  and  saved  Belfort  for 
France^     On  the  26th  of  Febraar>'  preliminaries  of  peace 

were  signed.    Thirty  thousand  German  soldiers 
nn      marched  into  the  Champs  Elysees  on  the  ist  of 

March;   but  on  that  same  day  the  treaty  was 

ratified  by  the  Assembly  at  Bordeaux,  and  after 
forty-eight  hours  Paris  was  freed  from  the  sight  of  its 
conquerors.  The  Articles  of  Peace  provided  for  the  gradual 
ex-acuation  of  France  by  the  German  army  as  the  instalments 
of  the  indemnity,  which  were  aUowed  to  extend  over  a  period 
of  three  years,  should  be  paid.  There  remained  for  settle- 
ment only  certain  matters  of  detail,  chiefly  connected  v^nth 
fin^Lnce ;  these,  however,  proved  the  object  of  long  and  bitter 
contro\"ersy,  and  it  was  not  until  the  loth  of  May  that  the 
definiti\-e  Treaty-  of  Peace  was  signed  at  Frankfort. 

France  had  made  war  in  order  to   undo    the  work  of 
partial  union  effected  by  Prussia  in   1S66:   it  achieved  the 

opposite  result,  and  Germany  emerged  from  the 
GcRMnUoitT.     war  with  the  Empire  established.     Immediately 

after  the  victory  of  Worth  the  Crown  Prince  had 
seen  that  the  time  had  come  for  abolishing  the  Une  of  division 
which  severed  Southern  Germany  from  the  Federation  of  the 
North.  His  o>*ti  conception  of  the  best  form  of  national 
union  was  a  German  Empire  with  its  chief  at  Berlin.  That 
Count  Bismarck  was  >*ithout  plans  for  uniting  North  and 
South  Germany  it  is  impossible  to  believe ;  but  the  Minister 
and  the  Crown  Prince  had  always  been  at  enmity ;  and  when, 
after  the  battle  of  Sedan,  they  spoke  together  of  the  future,  it 
seemed  to  the  Prince  as  if  Bismarck  had  scarcely  thought  of 
the  federation  of  the  Empire  or  of  the  re-establishment  of  the 
Imperial  dignity,  and  as  if  he  was  incUucd  to  it  only  uncltr 
certain  reserves.  It  was,  however,  part  of  Bismarck's 
system  to  exclude  the  Crown  Prince  as  far  as  possible  from 
political  affairs,  under  the  strange  pretext  that  his  relation- 
ship to  Queen  Victoria  would  be  abused  by  the  French  pro- 
clivities of  the  English  Court ;  and  it  is  possible  that  had  the 
Chancellor  after  the  battle  of  Sedan  chosen  to  admit  the 
Prince  to  his  confidence  instead  of  resenting  his  interference, 
the  differeace  between  their  views  as  to  the  future  of  Germany 
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would  have  been  seen  to  be  one  rather  of  forms  and  means 
than  of  intention.  But  whatever  the  share  of  these  two 
dissimilar  spirits  in  the  initiation  of  the  last  steps  towards 
German  union,  the  work,  as  ultimately  achieved,  was  both  in 
form  and  in  substance  that  which  the  Crown  Prince  had 
conceived.  In  the  course  of  September  negotiations  were 
opened  with  each  of  the  Southern  States  for  its  entry  into 
the  Northern  Confederation.  Bavaria  alone  raised  serious 
difficulties,  and  demanded  terms  to  which  the  Prussian 
Government  could  not  consent.  Bismarck  refrained  from 
exercising  pressure  at  Munich,  but  invited  the  several 
Governments  to  send  representatives  to  Versailles  for  the 
purpose  of  arriving  at  a  settlement.  For  a  moment  the 
Court  of  Munich  drew  the  sovereign  of  Wiirtemberg  to  its 
side,  and  orders  were  sent  to  the  envoys  of  Wiirtemberg  at 
Versailles  to  act  with  the  Bavarians  in  refusing  to  sign  the 
treaty  projected  by  Bismarck.  The  Wurtemberg  Ministers 
hereupon  tendered  their  resignation ;  Baden  and  Hesse- 
Darmstadt  signed  the  treaty,  and  the  two  dissentient  kings 
saw  themselves  on  the  point  of  being  excluded  from  United 
Germany.  They  withdrew  their  opposition,  and  at  the  end 
of  November  the  treaties  uniting  all  the  Southern  States 
with  the  existing  Confederation  were  executed,  Bavaria 
retaining  larger  separate  rights  than  were  accorded  to  any 
other  member  of  the  Union. 

In  the  acts  which  thus  gave  to  Germany  political  cohesion 
there  was  nothing  that  altered  the  title  of  its  chief.  Bismarck, 
however,  had  in  the  meantime  informed  the  recalcitrant 
sovereigns  that  if  they  did  not  themselves  offer  the  Imperial 
dignity  to  King  William,  the  North  German  Parliament  would 
do  so.  At  the  end  of  November  a  letter  was  accordingly  sent 
by  the  King  of  Bavaria  to  all  his  fellow-sovereigns,  proposing 
that  the  King  of  Prussia,  as  President  of  the  newly-formed 
Federation,  should  assume  the  title  of  German  Emperor. 
Shortly  afterwards  the  same  request  was  made  by  the  same 
sovereign  to  King  William  himself,  in  a  letter  dictated  by 
Bismarck.  A  deputation  from  the  North  German  Reichstag, 
headed  by  its  President,  Dr.  Simson,  who,  as  President  of  the 
Frankfort  National  Assembly,  had  in  1849  offered  the  Imperial 
Crown  to  King  Frederick  William,  expressed  the  concurrence 
of  the  nation  in  the  act  of  the  Princes.  It  was  expected  that 
before  the  end  of  the  year  the  new  political  arrangements 
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would  have  been  sanctioned  by  the  Pariiaments  of  all  the 
States  oonoerned,  and  the  xst  o^  Janoaiy  had  been  fixed  for 
the  assumption  of  the  Imperial  title.  So  vigoroos,  however, 
was  the  opposition  made  in  the  Bavarian  Chamber,  that  the 
ceremony  was  postponed  till  the  i8th.  Even  then  the  final 
approving  vote  had  not  been  taken  at  Munich ;  but  a  second 

adjournment  would  have  been  fatal  to  the  dignity 
PredaBttdoa  of  the  occasion ;  and  on  the  i8th  of  January,  in 
jwuia*"^    the  midst  of  the  Princes  of  Germany  and  the 

representatives  of  its  army  assembled  in  the  Hall 
of  Mirrors  at  Versailles,  King  William  assumed  the  title  of 
German  Emperor.  The  first  Parliament  of  the  Empire  was 
opened  at  Berlin  two  months  later. 

The  misfortunes  of  France  did  not  end  with  the  fall  of  its 
capital  and  the  loss  of  its  border-provinces ;  the  terrible  drama 
of  1S70  closed  with  civil  war.  It  is  part  of  the  normal  order 
of  French  history  that  when  an  established  Government  is 
overthrown,  and  another  is  set   in   its  place,  this  second 

Government  is  in  its  turn  attacked  by  insnrrec- 
'^SSJS!*"*    *^^°  "^  Paris,  and  an  effort  is  made  to  establish 

the  rule  of  the  democracy  of  the  capital  itself, 
or  of  those  who  for  the  moment  pass  for  its  leaders.  It  was  so 
in  1703.  in  1831,  in  1848,  and  it  was  so  again  in  1870.  Favre, 
Trochu,  and  the  other  meml)ers  of  the  Government  of  Defence 
had  assumed  power  on  the  downfall  of  Napoleon  III.  because 
they  considered  themselves  the  indinduals  best  able  to  sen'e 
the  State.  There  were  hundreds  of  other  persons  in  Paris 
who  had  exactly  the  same  opinion  of  themselves ;  and  when, 
with  the  progress  of  the  siege,  the  Government  of  Defence 
lost  its  popularity  and  credit,  it  was  natural  that  ambitious 
and  impatient  men  of  a  lower  political  rank  should  consider  it 
time  to  try  whether  Paris  could  not  make  a  better  defence 
under  their  own  auspices.  Attempts  were  made  before  the 
end  of  October  to  overthrow  the  Government.  They  were 
repeated  at  inter%'als,  but  without  success.  The  agitation, 
however,  continued  within  the  ranks  of  the  National  Guard, 
which,  unlike  the  National  Guard  in  the  time  of  Louis 
Philippe,  now  included  the  mass  of  the  working  class,  and 
was  the  most  dangerous  enemy,  instead  of  tlie  support,  of 
Government.  The  capitulation  brought  things  to  a  crisis. 
Fa\  re  had  declared  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  disarm 
the  National  Guard  without  a  battle  in  the  streets;  at  hit 
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instance  Bismarck  allowed  the  National  Guard  to  retain 
their  weapons,  and  the  fears  of  the  Government  itself  thus 
prepared  the  way  for  successful  insurrection.  When  the 
Germans  were  ahout  to  occupy  western  Paris,  the  National 
Guard  drew  off  its  artillery  to  Montmartre  and  there  erected 
entrenchments.  During  the  next  fortnight,  while  the  Germans 
were  withdrawing  from  the  western  forts  in  accordance  with 
the  conditions  of  peace,  the  Government  and  the  National 
Guard  stood  facing  one  another  in  inaction ;  on  the  i8th  of 
March  General  Lecomte  was  ordered  to  seize  the  artillery 
parked  at  Montmartre.  His  troops,  surrounded  and  solicited 
by  the  National  Guard,  abandoned  their  com- 
mander. Lecomte  was  seized,  and,  with  General  wiih3?awn  to 
Clement  Thomas,  was  put  to  death.    A  revolu-     l^"^^^^"*** 

_  -    '  ^  ,  .  -     March  i8. 

tionary  Central  Committee  took  possession  of 

the   H6tel  de  Ville;    the  troops  still   remaining  faithful  to 

the    Government     were    withdrawn    to    Versailles,    where 

Thiers  had  assembled  the  Chamber.     Not  only  Paris  itself, 

but  the  western  forts  with  the  exception  of  Mont  Valericn,  fell 

into  the  hands  of  the  insurgents.     On  the  26th  of  March 

elections  were  held  for  the    Commune.      The  majority  of 

peaceful    citizens    abstained    from    voting.      A 

council  was  elected,  which  by  the  side  of  certain    The  Commune. 

harmless  and  well-meaning    men    contained  a 

troop  of  revolutionists  by  profession ;  and  after  the  failure  of 

all  attempts  at  conciliation,  hostilities  began  between  Paris 

and  Versailles. 

There  were  in  the  ranks  of  those  who  fought  for  the 
Commune  some  who  fought  in  the  sincere  belief  that  their 
cause   was  that  of    municipal   freedom ;    there 
were  others  who  believed,  and  with  good  reason,     Second  Siege 
that  the  existence  of  the  Republic  was  threatened     May  ai.** 
by  a  reactionary  Assembly  at  Versailles ;  but  the 
movement  was  on  the  whole  the  work  of  fanatics  who  sought 
to  subvert  every  authority  but  their  own ;  and  the  unfortunate 
-mob  who  followed  them,  in  so  far  as  they  fought  for  anything 
beyond  the  daily  pay  which  had  been  their  only  means  of 
sustenance  since  the  siege  began,  fought  for  they  knew  not 
what.    As  the  conflict  was  prolonged,  it  took  on  both  sides  a 
character  of  atrocious  violence  and  cruelty.    The  murder 
of  Generals  Lecomte  and  Thomas  at  the  outset  was  avenged 
by  the  execution  of  some  of  the  first  prisoners  taken  by  the 
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seized  bj  the 
ccid  blood  o£  three  bmidied 
d  j£  Oasart  by  the  be^egers  gave 
eia.ngfe  of  xzassacre.  Wbea.  after  a 
zi  -wrsiirr.  Rizss  s«i'5ptetl  £ar  more  severely 
sifer^  fma  tie  ra  ir.rr,i.tie  ot  rbe  GenxLans.  the 
:rTccs  IT  T-srsaJIes  ir  jic^jdi  sade  their  ^ay  into  tbe  capital, 
2i-r^.irTr7.  n— Irsaz:«ni-  seenaad  tt>  have  vaz^hcd  in  tbe  orgies 
It  iff^-ls.  Tie  5e--^«*[ii5ers.  as  d^ey  feQ  hack,  moniered  their 
icsci-i^s^  Mziti  jfi  >»£r3>i  rueai  pti\i»--es>  sinsemns.  the  entire 
rrariii:  izrns^Txiice  rt  tze  rarsca  in  its  cazntaL  in  flames.  The 
rrni/ierirs  bzrz:^  se^^sal  viijs  shct  d^wn  all  whom  tbey  took 
idiniuj-  arc  zi  3iazy  lases  pet  to  deaib  vhole  bands  of 
rrrscntfTS  -•rrfnnir  .fsczictim-  The  teaiper  o£  the  army  wis 
szxzc.  rLir  tie  'Sr-^siiiJiesL.  creE  if  it  had  desired.  coaW 
rrrcaJrr-  zct  ria.-'*  ziirL£ai;«f  tbe  terr::rs  ot  this  vengeance. 
Siir  tiniiTi  -wx?  Ittle  fwi.  izy^here  cf  an  mchnation  to  mercy. 
C  :«irti~zLirt:-iI  iziii  ixsc-m^rcs  coctm-'e-i  loci?  after  the  heat  of 
ccci:^a_:  ^:i<  r  fr.  A  v«ar  passed,  aiui  the  tribaiLals  were  still 
Tiis**  v-.tz  tinrJT  ■» .ri.  Arcve  tec  thocio^d  persons  were 
sezirncei   r.'    trjjLsccriinrc  cr  Lzirnsoniiieiit  before  public 

riif  zLi:^!--^  jrsces  Trbich  Frutoe  scstained  at  the  hands 
re  tie  ji  iitfT  i-«i  rt  ci*-  var  were  soon  repaired ;  but  from 
tt:»e  tar-I«f  :i  \\~':n2  i:-v-z  tr  tbe  overthrow  of  tbe  Commune 
FriZ'^f  i^ii  b»frf:t  erj.:ei  i?  a  E:ir:pein  Power,  and  its  efface- 
rr-TZt  VIS  nrtei  tj  ^:oi  arccirt  by  two  nations  who  were 
r-jc  rr?  f-eini'fs.  R  l^c^lj.-  with  the  sanction  of  Europe,  threw 
r5  ti»e  tri:n"ils  wi.:h  h^i  been  iiz posed  xip'?n  it  in  tbe 
E^-i  5ei  t"  tie  Trfity  rf  i55'5-  Italy  gained  possession 
o:  xrci-f.  S  oz  iiter  ti=e  ieciaration  of  war  the  troops  of 
Frizce.  ar-.r  az  ctrc  izj.::  :z  :t  taezty-oze  years  broken  only 
by  iz  izrer  il  rf  sc zie  zz  :z'hs  in  i5c-.  wiere  withdrawn  from 
tie  FiToI  temt?ry.  \V'za:c-^r  may  ha\"e  been  the  under- 
stiZvizu:  *:ti  V.ctrr  Ezizixzael  c-n  which  Xapole:>n  recalled 

his  trrccs  fr:rrL  Ci^ita  Vecchia.  the  battle  of  Sedan 
i:il  a/ r-rcp»  ^"  Itily  free  :  and  on  the  20tb  of  September  tbe 
rrr    x.a:e.  Niticzal  .Vtziv.  after  overcociLn?  a  brief  show  of 

r^^s.5tazce.  eztered  Roa:e.  The  anitv-  of  Italy 
was  at  List  cozirletei  :  Florence  ceased  to  be  the  national 
caritaL  A  bc«iv  of  U-^s  passed  bv  the  ItaHan  Parliament, 
and   known  as  the  Gu^irantei^s^  assured   to    the    Pope  tlM 
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hoaours  and  immunities  of  a  sovereign,  the  possession  of  the 
Vatican  and  the  Lateran  palaces,  and  a  princely  income; 
in  the  appointment  of  Bishops  and  generally 
in  the  government  of  the  Church  a  fulness  of 
authority  was  freely  left  to  him  such  as  he  possessed  in 
no  other  European  land.  But  Pius  would  accept  no  com- 
promise for  the  loss  of  his  temporal  power.  He  spurned  the 
reconciliation  with  the  Italian  people,  which  had  now  for  the 
first  time  since  1849  become  possible.  He  declared  Rome  to 
be  in  the  possession  of  brigands ;  and,  with  a  fine  affectation 
of  disdain  for  Victor  Emmanuel  and  the  Italian  Government, 
he  invented,  and  sustained  down  to  the  end  of  his  Ufe,  before 
a  world  too  busy  to  pay  much  heed  to  his  performance, 
the  reproachful  part  of  the  Prisoner  of  the  Vatican. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

France  after  1871— Alliance  of  the  Three  Emperors— Revolt  of  Hern^OTina— The 
Andr&ssy  Note— Murder  of  the  Coosttls  at  Salonika— The  Berlin  Memorandom 
— Rrjected  hy  England — Abdul  Am  deposed— Massacres  in  Bulgaria— Jierria 
and  Montenegro  dec'are  War— Opinion  in  England  -  Disraeli — Meeiing  of 
Emperors  at  Reich^tadt — Servian  Campaign —Declaration  of  the  Czar-Coo* 
ference  at  Constantinople — Its  Failure — The  London  Protocol  — Rusaa  declares 
War — Advance  on  the  Balkans — Osman  at  Plevna — Second  Attack  on  Plevna 
—The  Shipka  Pass— Roumania — Third  attack  on  Plevna— Tod!eben—Fali  of 
Plevna— Passage  of  the  BAlkans— Armistice — Ensjland— llie  Fleet  pa&ses  the 
Dardanelles -Treaty  of  San  Stefano — England  and  Russia— Secret  Agreement 
— Convention  with  Turkey — Congress  of  Berlin — Treaty  of  Berlin — Bulgaria. 

The  Storm  of  1870  was  followed  by  some  years  of  European 
calm.     France,  recovering  with  wonderful  rapidity  from  the 

wounds  inflicted  by  the  war,  paid  with  ease  the 
^"^xS;!*^"    instalments  of  its  debt  to  Germany,  and  saw  its 

soil  liberated  from  the  foreigner  before  the 
period  fixed  by  the  Treaty  of  Frankfort.  The  efforts  of  a 
reactionar>-  Assembly  were  kept  in  check  by  M.  Thiers;  the 
Republic,  as  the  form  of  government  which  divided  French- 
men the  least,  was  preferred  by  him  to  the  monarchical 
restoration  which  might  have  won  France  allies  at  some 
of  the  European  Courts.  For  two  years  Thiers  baffled  or 
controlled  the  royalist  majority  at  Versailles  which  sought  to 
place  the  Comte  de  Chambord  or  the  chief  of  the  House 
of  Orleans  on  the  throne,  and  thus  saved  his  country  from 
the  greatest  of  all  perils,  the  renewal  of  civil  war.  1° 
1873  he  fell  before  a  combination  of  his  opponents,  and 
McMahon  succeeded  to  the  Presidency,  only  to  find  that  the 
royaUst  cause  was  made  hopeless  by  the  refusal  of  the  Comte 
de  Chambord  to  adopt  the  Tricolour  flag,  and  that  France, 
alter  several  years  of  trial,  definitely  preferred  the  Republic 
Meanwhile,  Prince  Bismarck  had  known  how  to  frustrate  al^ 
plans  for  raising  a  coalition  against  victorious  Germany 
among  the  Powers  which  had  been  injured  by  its  successes, 
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or  whose  interests  were  threatened  by  its  greatness.  He  saw 
that  a  Bourbon  or  a  Napoleon  on  the  throne  of  France  would 
find  far  more  sympathy  and  confidence  at  Vienna  and  St.. 
Petersburg  than  the  shifting  chief  of  a  Republic,  and  ordered. 
Count  Amim,  the  German  Ambassador  at  Paris,  who  wished 
to  promote  a  Napoleonic  restoration,  to  desist  from  all 
attempts  to  weaken  the  Republican  Government.  At  St. 
Petersburg,  where  after  the  misfortunes  of  181 5  France  had 
found  its  best  friends,  the  German  statesman  had  as  yet  little 
to  fear.  Bismarck  had  supported  Russia  in  undoing  the 
Treaty  of  Paris ;  in  announcing  the  conclusion  of  peace  with 
France,  the  German  Emperor  had  assured  the  Czar  in  the 
most  solemn  language  that  his  services  in  preventing  the  war 
of  1870  from  becoming  general  should  never  be  forgotten ; 
and,  whatever  might  be  the  feeling  of  his  subjects,  Alexander 
II.  continued  to  believe  that  Russia  could  find  no  steadier 
friend  than  the  Government  of  Berlin. 

With  Austria  Prince  Bismarck  had  a  more  difficult  part  to 
play.      He  could  hope  for  no  real  understanding  so  long 
as  Beust  remained  at  the  head  of  affairs.      But  the  events 
of  1870,  utterly  frustrating  Beust *s  plans  for  a 
coalition  against  Prussia,  and  definitely  closing      Alliance  of 
for  Austria  all  hope  of  recovering  its  position  with-      Emperon. 
in  Germany,  had  shaken  the  Minister's  position. 
Bismarck  was  able  to  offer  to  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph 
the  sincere  and  cordial  friendship  of  the  powerful  German 
Empire,  on  the  condition  that  Austria  should  frankly  accept 
the  work  of  1866  and  1870.    He  had  dissuaded  his  master 
after  the  victory  of  Koniggratz  from  annexing  any  Austrian 
territory;  he  had  imposed  no  condition  of  peace  that  left 
behind  it  a  lasting  exasperation;  and  he  now  reaped  the 
reward  of  his  foresight.     Francis  Joseph  accepted  the  friend- 
ship offered  him  from  Berlin,  and  dismissed  Count  Beust  from 
office,  calling  to  his  place  the  Hungarian  Minister  Andrdssy, 
who,  by  conviction  as  well  as  profession,  welcomed  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  German  Empire,  and  the  definite  abandonment 
by  Austria  of  its  interference  in  German   affairs.      In  the 
summer  of  1872  the  three  Emperors,  accompanied  by  their 
Ministers,  met  in  Berlin.      No  formal  alliance  was  made,  but 
a  relation  was  established  of  suf^cient  intimacy  to  insure 
Prince   Bismarck  against   any  efforts  that   might  be  made 
hy  France  to  gain  an  ally.      For  five  years  this  so-called 
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LcKgoe  of  die  three  Enperora  coal 
cSecdrc  eiistetice,  asd  coodenuicd  I 
the  apprcfaMisuM)  tA  tbe  French  pe 
with  the  &VC  milUards  but  still  lexn 

Tbe  G«imM)  naliaQ  bad  entend  ua 
iSTo;  that  its  ruter,  vrlien  ooec  hi 
jchieved.  sought  peace  oot  oaky  in 
btstoiy  ot  subsequent  years  has  pi^v 
at  tcter*»ls  were  raised  at  Parts  and 
touiidatioa  :  and  when  oezt  the  peace 
it  was  not  by  a  renewal  <rf  the  strtige 
*  coicftict  id  the  East,  which,  leiribie 
inKS  and  tike  destractioo  of  Efe  whit 
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most  &«ttful  in  resxilts  of  all  awder 
provinces  Eron  Ottoman  doauaian, 
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Turkish  atasler^  and  la   Bosnia  canfl 
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and  kinsmen  of  the  insurgents  th 
Austria  ilself.  where  Slav  and  Magyai 
to  Ul  upon  one  another  as  Christiai 
catered  into  communicatioiis  with  tl 
Petersburg  and  Berlin  as  to  ihe  adopt 
poliiTV  by  the  three  Empires  towards  tl 
o(  retomis.  intended  to  effect  the  pacif 
proi-inces.  was  drawn  up  by  the  Ihn 
with  one  another.  This  project,  wh 
Andrasfv  Note,  and  «hich  received  tfc 
and  France,  demanded  from  tile  Por 
full  aud  entile  teligioas  liberty,  the  s 
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of  taxes,  the  application  of  the  revenue  produced  hy  direct 
taxation  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  to  the  needs  of  those 
provinces  themselves,  the  institution  of  a  Commission  com- 
posed equally  of  Christians  and  Mohammedans  to  control  the 
execution  of  these  reforms  and  of  those  promised  by  the 
Porte,  and  finally  the  improvement  of  the  agrarian  condition 
of  the  population  by  the  sale  to  them  of  waste  lands  belonging 
to  the  State.   The  Note  demanding  these  reforms 
was  presented  in  Constantinople  on  the  31st  of    Andriwy 
January,  1876.    The  Porte,  which  had   already     x^^l!   *""  ^'' 
been  lavish  of  promises  to  the  insurgents,  raised 
certain  objections  in  detail,  but   ultimately  declared    itself 
willing  to  grant  in  substance  the  concessions  which  were 
specified  by  the  Powers.* 

Armed  with  this  assurance,  the  representatives  of  Austria 
now  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  insurgents  to  lay  down 
their  arms  and  the  refugees  to  return  to  their  homes.  But 
the  answer  was  made  that  promises  enough  had  already  been 
given  by  the  Sultan,  and  that  the  question  was,  not  what 
more  was  to  be  written  on  a  piece  of  paper,  but  how  the 
execution  of  these  promises  was  to  be  enforced.  Without 
some  guarantee  from  the  Great  Powers  of  Europe  the 
refugees  refused  to  place  themselves  again  at  the  mercy  of 
the  Turk,  and  the  leaders  in  Herzegovina  refused  to  disband 
their  troops.  The  conflict  broke  out  afresh  with  greater 
enei^;  the  intervention  of  the  Powers,  far  from  having 
pro  Juced  peace,  roused  the  fanatical  passions  of  the  Moham- 
medans both  against  the  Christian  rayahs  and  against  the 
foreigner  to  whom  they  had  appealed.  A  wave  of  religious, 
of  patriotic  agitation,  of  political  disquiet,  of  barbaric  fury, 
passed  over  the  Turkish  Empire.  On  the  6th  of 
May  the  Prussian  and  the  French  Consuls  at  Murder  of  the 
Salonika  were  attacked  and  .  murdered  by  the  loniicL,  May  6. 
mob.  In  Smyrna  and  Constantinople  there  were 
threatening  movements  against  the  European  inhabitants ;  in 
Bulgaria,  the  Circassian  settlers  and  the  hordes  of  irregular 
troops  whom  the  Government  had  recently  ^m^-X  into  that 
province  waited  only  for  the  first  bii;n  of  an  rxpected  insur- 
rection to  fall  upon  their  prey  and  deluge  the  land  with 
blood. 

As  soon  as  it  became  evident  that  peace  was  not  to  be 
*  ParL  Paip.  1876,  voL  Uxxiv.,  pp.  74,  96. 
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produced  by  Count  AndrAssy's  Note,  the   Ministers  of  the 
three  Empires  determined  to  meet  one  another 
The  Berlin         with  the  view  of  arranging  further   diplomatic 
May*i^"  ""*     stcps  to  be  taken  in  common.     Berlin,  which  the 
Czar  was  about  to  visit,  was    chosen  as   the 
meeting-place ;    the  date   of  the  meeting  was  fixed  for  the 
second  week  in   May.     It  was  in  the  interval   between  the 
despatch  of  Prince  Bismarck's  invitation  and  the  arrival  of 
the  Czar,  with  Prince  Gortschakoff  and  Count  Andrissy,  that 
intelligence  came  of  the  murder  of  the  Prussian  and  French 
Consuls  at  Salonika.    This  event  gave  a  deeper  seriousness 
to  the  deliberations  now  held.    The  Ministers  declared  that 
if  the  representatives  of  two  foreign  Powers  could  be  thus 
murdered   in   broad   daylight  in  a  peaceful  town  under  the 
eyes  of  the    powerless  authorities,    the    Christians    of   the 
insurgent  provinces  might  well  decline  to  entrust  themselves 
to  an  exasperated   enemy.     An   effective  guarantee  for  the 
execution   of  the  promises  made  by  the   Porte  had  become 
absolutely  necessary.     The  conclusions  of  the  Ministers  were 
embodied  in  a  Memorandum,  which  declared  that  an  armistice 
of  two  months  must  be  imposed  on  the  combatants  ;  that  the 
mixed  Commission  mentioned  in  the  Andrassy  Note  must  be 
at  once  called  into  being,  with  a  Christian  native  of  Herze- 
govina at  its  head ;  and  that  the  reforms  promised   by  the 
Porte  must  be  carried  out  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
representatives  of  the  European  Powers.     If  before  the  end 
of  the  armistice  the  Porte  should  not  have  given  its  assent 
to  these  terms,  the  Imperial  Courts  declared  that  they  must 
support   these   diplomatic   efforts    by   measures    of    a    more 
effective  character.* 

On  the  same  day  that  this  Memorandum  was  signed, 
Prince  Bismarck  invited  the  British,  the  French,  and  Italian 
Ambassadors  to  meet  the  Russian  and  the  Austrian  Chancel- 
lors at  his  residence.  They  did  so.  The  Memorandum  was 
read,  and  an  urgent  request  was  made  that  Great  Britain 
France,  and  Italy  would  combine  with  the  Imperial  Courts 
in  support  of  the  Berlin  Memorandum  as  they  had  io 
support  of  the  Andrassy  Note.  As  Prince  Gortschakoff  and 
Andrassy  were  staying  in  Berlin  only  for  two  days  longer,  it 
was  hoped  that  answers  mij^ht  be  received  by  telegraph 
within  forty-eight  hours.     Within  that  time  answers  arrived 

*  Pari.  Pap.  1876,  vol.  Ixjcxiv.,  p.  183. 
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from    the  French  and   Italian  Governments  accepting  the 
Berlin  Memorandum ;   the  reply  from   London 
did  not  arrive  till  five  days  later ;  it  announced    rej?ris*ih«  **"* 
the  refusal  of  the  Government  to  join  in  the  course    ^^^J^o^nj^^ 
proposed.     Pending  further  negotiations  on  this 
subject,   French,  German,  Austrian,    Italian,    and    Russian 
ships  of  war  were  sent  to  Salonika  to  enforce  satisfaction  for 
the  murder  of  the  Consuls.    The   Cabinet  of  London,  de- 
clining to  associate  itself  with  the  concert  of  the  Powers,  and 
stating  that  Great  Britain,  while  intending  nothing  in  the 
nature  of  a  menace,  could  not  permit  territorial  changes  to 
be  made  in  the  East  without  its  own  consent,  despatched  the 
fleet  to  Besika  Bay. 

Up  to  this  time  little  attention  had  been  paid  in  England 
to  the  revolt  of  the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Porte  or  its 
effect  on   European  politics.      Now,   however,   a    series    of 
events  began  which  excited  the  interest  and  even  the  passion 
of  the  English  people  in  an  extraordinary  degree. 
The  ferment  in  Constantinople  was  deepening.     ^^^"*;^'jJ 
On  the  29th  of  May  the  Sultan  Abdul  Aziz  was    29.^''**  *    *^ 
deposed  by  Midhat   Pasha  and   Hussein   Avni, 
the  former  the  chief  of  the  party  of  reform,  the  latter  the 
representative  of  the  older  Turkish   military  and   patriotic 
spirit  which  Abdul  Aziz  had  incensed  by  his  subserviency  to 
Russia.    A  few  days  later  the  deposed  Sultan  was  murdered. 
Hussein  Avni  and  another  rival  of  Midhat  were  assassinated 
by  a  desperado  as  they  sat  at  the  council ;    Murad  V.,  who 
had  been  raised  to  the  throne,  proved  imbecile  ;  and  Midhat, 
the  destined  regenerator  of  the  Ottoman   Empire  as  many 
outside  Turkey  believed,  grasped  all  but  the  highest  power  in 
the  State.    Towards  the  end  of  June  reports  reached  western 
Europe  of  the  repression  of  an  insurrection  in 
Bulgaiia  with  measures  of  atrocious  violence.      ^^buT^II*" 
Servia  and  Montenegro,  long  active  in  support 
of  their  kinsmen  who  were  in   arms,  declared   war.      The 
reports  from  Bulgaria,  at  first  vague,  took  more  definite  form ; 
and  at  length  the  correspondents  of  German  as 
well  as  English  newspapers,  making  their  way     M^JlleneRro 
to  the  district  south  of  the  Balkans,  found  in     «|eciart  war, 

July  a. 

villages  still  strewed  with  skeletons  and  human 

remains  the  terrible  evidence  of   what  had   passed.      The 

British  Ministry,  relying  upon  the  statements  of  Sir  H.  Elliot, 
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would  have  been  sanctioned  by  the  Paxiiaments  of  aD  the 
States  concerned,  and  the  zst  of  Jannazy  had  bees  fixed  for 
the  assumption  of  the  Imperial  title.  So  vigorous,  however, 
was  the  opposition  made  in  the  Bavarian  Chamber,  that  the 
ceremony  was  postponed  till  the  i8th.  Even  then  the  final 
approving  vote  had  not  been  taken  at  Munich ;  but  a  second 

adjournment  would  have  been  fatal  to  the  dignity 
Prociainatioii  of  the  occasion ;  and  on  the  i8th  of  January,  in 
Jan.  18.  "*"***    the  midst  of  the  Princes  of  Germany  and  the 

representatives  of  its  army  assembled  in  the  Hall 
of  Mirrors  at  Versailles,  King  William  assumed  the  title  of 
German  Emperor.  The  first  Parliament  of  the  Empire  was 
opened  at  Berlin  two  months  later. 

The  misfortunes  of  France  did  not  end  with  the  fall  of  its 
capital  and  the  loss  of  its  border-provinces;  the  terrible  drama 
of  1870  closed  with  civil  war.  It  is  part  of  the  normal  order 
of  French  history  that  when  an  established  Government  is 
overthrown,  and  another  is  set   in   its  place,  this  second 

Government  is  in  its  turn  attacked  by  insurrec- 
^ ofPaJS.""*    *^°^  ^^  Paris,  and  an  effort  is  made  to  establish 

the  rule  of  the  democracy  of  the  capital  itselft 
or  of  those  who  for  the  moment  pass  for  its  leaders.  It  was  so 
in  1793,  in  1 831,  in  1848,  and  it  was  so  again  in  1870.  Fa\Te, 
Trochu,  and  the  other  members  of  the  Government  of  Defence 
had  assumed  power  on  the  downfall  of  Napoleon  III.  because 
they  considered  themselves  the  individuals  best  able  to  senc 
the  State.  There  were  hundreds  of  other  persons  in  Paris 
who  had  exactly  the  same  opinion  of  themselves ;  and  wheOi 
with  the  progress  of  the  siege,  the  Government  of  Defence 
lost  its  popularity  and  credit,  it  was  natural  that  ambitious 
and  impatient  men  of  a  lower  poUtical  rank  should  consider  it 
time  to  try  whether  Paris  could  not  make  a  better  defence 
under  their  own  auspices.  Attempts  were  made  before  the 
end  of  October  to  overthrow  the  Government.  They  were 
repeated  at  intervals,  but  without  success.  The  agitation, 
however,  continued  within  the  ranks  of  the  National  Guard, 
which,  unlike  the  National  Guard  in  the  time  of  Louis 
Philippe,  now  included  the  mass  of  the  working  class,  and 
was  the  most  dangerous  enemy,  instead  of  the  support,  of 
Government.  The  capitulation  brought  things  to  a  crisis. 
Favre  had  declared  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  disarm 
the  National  Guard  without  a  battle  in  the  streets;  at  hit 
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this  epoch  that  a  Minister  who  in  a  long  career  had  never  yet 
exercised  the  slightest  influence  upon  foreign  affairs,  and  who 
was  not  himself  English  by  birth,  should  have  impressed  in 
such  an  extreme  degree  the  stamp  of  his  own  individuality 
upon  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  policy  ;  that  he  should  have 
forced  England  to  the  very  front  in  the  crisis  through  which 
Europe  was  passing ;  and  that,  for  good  or  for  evil,  he  should 
have  reversed  the  tendency  which  since  the  Italian  war  of 
1839  had  seemed  ever  to  be  drawing  England  further  and 
further  away  from  Continental  affairs. 

Disraeli's  conception  of  Parliamentary  politics  was  an 
ironical  one.  It  had  pleased  the  British  nation  that  the 
leadership  of  one  of  its  great  political  parties  should  be  won 
by  a  man  of  genius  only  on  the  condition  of 
accommodating  himself  to  certain  singular  DUraelL 
fancies  of  his  contemporaries;  and  for  twenty 
years,  from  the  time  of  his  attacks  upon  Sir  Robert  Peel  for 
the  abohtion  of  the  com- laws  down  to  the  time  when  he 
educated  his  party  into  the  democratic  Reform  Bill  of  1867, 
Disraeli  with  an  excellent  grace  suited  himself  to  the  some- 
what strange  parts  which  he  was  required  to  play.  But  after 
1874,  when  he  was  placed  in  office  at  the  head  of  a  powerful 
majority  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament  and  of  a  submissive 
Cabinet,  the  antics  ended ;  the  epoch  of  statesmanship,  and 
of  statesmanship  based  on  the  leader's  own  individual  thought 
not  on  the  commonplace  of  public  creeds,  began.  At  a  time 
when  Cavour  was  rice-growing  and  Bismarck  unknown  out- 
side his  own  county,  Disraeli  had  given  to  the  world  in 
Tancred  his  visions  of  Eastern  Empire.  Mysterious  chieftains 
planned  the  regeneration  of  Asia  by  a  new  crusade  of  Arab 
and  Syrian  votaries  of  the  one  Uving  faith,  and  lightly  touched 
on  the  transfer  of  Queen  Victoria's  Court  from  London  to 
Delhi.  Nothing  indeed  is  perfect;  and  Disraeli's  eye  was 
favoured  with  such  extraordinary  perceptions  of  the  remote 
that  it  proved  a  Uttle  uncertain  in  its  view  of  matters  not 
quite  without  importance  nearer  home.  He  thought  the 
attempt  to  establish  Italian  independence  a  misdemeanour; 
he  listened  to  Bismarck's  ideas  on  the  future  of  Germany, 
and  described  them  as  the  vapourings  of  a  German  baron. 
For  a  quarter  of  a  century  Disraeli  had  dazzled  and  amused 
the  House  of  Commons  without,  as  it  seemed,  drawing 
inspiration  from  any  one  great  cause  or  discerning  any  one  of 
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troops  of  Versailles.  Then  hostages  were  seized  by  the 
Commune.  The  slaughter  in  cold  blood  of  three  hundred 
National  Guards  surprised  at  Clamart  by  the  l)esieger3  gave 
to  the  Parisians  the  example  of  massacre.  Wlien,  after  a 
siege  of  six  weeks,  in  which  Paris  suffered  far  more  severely 
than  it  had  suffered  from  the  cannonade  of  the  Germans,  the 
troops  of  Versailles  at  length  made  their  way  into  the  capital, 
humanity,  civ-ilisation,  seemed  to  have  vanished  in  the  orgies 
of  devils.  The  defenders,  as  they  fell  back,  murdered  their 
hostages,  and  left  behind  them  palaces,  museums,  the  entire 
pubhc  inheritance  of  the  nation  in  its  capital,  in  flames.  The 
conquerors  during  several  days  shot  down  all  whom  they  took 
fighting,  and  in  many  cases  put  to  death  whole  t>ands  of 
prisoners  ^n-ithout  distinction.  The  temper  of  the  army  was 
such  that  the  Government,  even  if  it  had  desired,  could 
probably  not  have  mitigated  the  terrors  of  this  vengeance. 
But  there  was  little  sign  an}-where  of  an  inclination  to  mercy. 
Courts-martial  and  executions  continued  long  after  the  heat  of 
combat  was  over.  A  year  passed,  and  the  tribunals  were  still 
busy  with  their  work.  Above  ten  thousand  persons  were 
sentenced  to  transportation  or  imprisonment  before  public 
justice  was  satisfied. 

The  material  losses  which  France  sustained  at  the  hands 
of  the  invader  and  in  civil  war  were  soon  repaired  ;  but  from 
the  battle  of  Worth  do^^Ti  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Commune 
France  had  been  effaced  as  a  European  Power,  and  its  effacc- 
ment  was  turned  to  good  account  by  two  nations  who  were 
not  its  enemies.  Russia,  with  the  sanction  of  Europe,  threw 
off  the  trammels  which  had  been  imposed  upon  it  in  the 
Black  Sea  by  the  Treaty  of  1856.  Italy  gained  possession 
of  Rome.  S^on  after  the  declaration  of  war  the  troops  of 
France,  after  an  occupation  of  twenty-one  years  broken  only 
by  an  interval  of  some  months  in  1867.  were  withdrawn  from 
the  Papal  territory.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  under- 
standing with  Victor  Emmanuel  on  which  Napoleon  recalled 
his  troops  from  Ci  vita  Vecchia.  the  battle  of  Sedan 
Jiai'Tn'^Troops    ^^^  Italy  frcc  ;  and  on  the  20th  of  September  the 

into  Rome,         National  Armv,  after  overcominer  a  brief  show  of 
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resistance,  entered  Rome.  The  unity  of  Italy 
was  at  last  completed  ;  Florence  ceased  to  be  the  national 
capital.  A  body  of  laws  passed  by  the  Italian  Parliament, 
imd  known  as  the  Guarantees,  assured  to    the   Pope  tlM 
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honours  and  immunities  of  a  sovereign,  the  possession  of  the 
Vatican  and  the  Lateran  palaces,  and  a  princely  income; 
in  the  appointment  of  Bishops  and  generally  -.  p^ 
in  the  government  of  the  Church  a  fulness  of 
authority  was  freely  left  to  him  such  as  he  possessed  in 
no  other  European  land.  But  Pius  would  accept  no  com- 
promise for  the  loss  of  his  temporal  power.  He  spumed  the 
reconciliation  with  the  Italian  people,  which  had  now  for  the 
first  time  since  1849  hecome  possible.  He  declared  Rome  to 
be  in  the  possession  of  brigands ;  and,  with  a  fine  affectation 
of  disdain  for  Victor  Emmanuel  and  the  Italian  Government, 
he  invented,  and  sustained  down  to  the  end  of  his  hfe,  before 
a  world  too  busy  to  pay  much  heed  to  his  performance, 
the  reproachful  part  of  the  Prisoner  of  the  Vatican. 


-Cony. 
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The  storm  of  1870  was  followed  t 
calm.     France,  recovering  with  w 

wounds  inflicted  by  t 
^'■"le;.?^'"    instalmenls  of  its  del 

soil  liberated  from 
period  fixed  by  the  Treaty  of  Fi 
reactionary  Assembly  were  kept  i 
Republic,  as  the  form  of  govemm 
men  tlie  least,  was  preferred  by 
resturatioii  wliicb  mi^ht  have  wi 
of  the  European  Courts.  For  tv 
controlled  the  royalist  majority  at 
plaie  the  Comte  de  Chambord  1 
of  Orleans  ou  the  throne,  and  th 
the  greatest  of  all  perils,  the  i 
1973  he  fell  before  a.  combinatii 
McMahon  succeedeJ  to  the  Presit 
royaUst  cause  was  made  hopeless  I 
de  Chambord  to  adopt  the  Tricol 
alter  several  years  of  trial,  definiti 
Meanwhile,  Prince  Bismarck  had 
plans  for  raising  a.  coalition  ag 
among  the  Powers  which  bad  bet 
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or  whose  interests  were  threatened  by  its  greatness.  He  saw 
that  a  Bourbon  or  a  Napoleon  on  the  throne  of  France  would 
find  far  more  sympathy  and  confidence  at  Vienna  and  St.. 
Petersburg  than  the  shifting  chief  of  a  Republic,  and  ordered. 
Count  Arnim,  the  German  Ambassador  at  Paris,  who  wished 
to  promote  a  Napoleonic  restoration,  to  desist  from  all 
attempts  to  weaken  the  Republican  Government.  At  St, 
Petersburg,  where  after  the  misfortunes  of  1815  France  had 
found  its  best  friends,  the  German  statesman  had  as  yet  little 
to  fear.  Bismarck  had  supported  Russia  in  undoing  the 
Treaty  of  Paris ;  in  announcing  the  conclusion  of  peace  with 
France,  the  German  Emperor  had  assured  the  Czar  in  the 
most  solemn  language  that  his  services  in  preventing  the  war 
of  1870  from  becoming  general  should  never  be  forgotten ; 
and,  whatever  might  be  the  feeling  of  his  subjects,  Alexander 
II.  continued  to  believe  that  Russia  could  find  no  steadier 
firiend  than  the  Government  of  Berlin. 

With  Austria  Prince  Bismarck  had  a  more  difficult  part  to 
play.  He  could  hope  for  no  real  understanding  so  long 
as  Beust  remained  at  the  head  of  affairs.  But  the  events 
of  1870,  utterly  frustrating  Beust *s  plans  for  a 
coalition  against  Prussia,  and  definitely  closing  Alliance  of 
for  Austria  all  hope  of  recovering  its  position  with-  Emperon. 
in  Germany,  had  shaken  the  Minister's  position. 
Bismarck  was  able  to  offer  to  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph 
the  sincere  and  cordial  friendship  of  the  powerful  German 
Empire,  on  the  condition  that  Austria  should  frankly  accept 
the  work  of  1866  and  1870.  He  had  dissuaded  his  master 
after  the  victory  of  Koniggratz  from  annexing  any  Austrian 
territory;  he  had  imposed  no  condition  of  peace  that  left 
behind  it  a  lasting  exasperation;  and  he  now  reaped  the 
reward  of  his  foresight.  Francis  Joseph  accepted  the  friend* 
ship  offered  him  from  Berlin,  and  dismissed  Count  Beust  from 
office,  calling  to  his  place  the  Hungarian  Minister  Andr^sy, 
who,  by  conviction  as  well  as  profession,  welcomed  the  estab* 
lishment  of  a  German  Empire,  and  the  definite  abandonment 
by  Austria  of  its  interference  in  German  affairs.  In  the 
summer  of  1872  the  three  Emperors,  accompanied  by  their 
Ministers,  met  in  Berlin.  No  formal  alliance  was  made,  but 
a  relation  was  established  of  sufficient  intimacy  to  insure 
Prince  Bismarck  against  any  efforts  that  might  be  made 
by  France  to  gain  an  ally.      For  five  years  this  so-called 
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League  of  the  three  Emperors  continued  in  more  or  less 
effective  existence,  and  condemned  France  to  isolation.  In 
the  apprehension  of  the  French  people,  Germany,  gorged 
with  the  five  milliards  bat  still  lean  and  ravenous,  sought 
only  for  some  new  occasion  for  war.  This  was  not  the  case. 
The  German  nation  had  entered  unwillingly  into  the  war  of 
1870;  that  its  ruler,  when  once  his  great  aim  had  been 
achieved,  sought  peace  not  only  in  word  but  in  deed  the 
history  of  subsequent  years  has  proved.  The  alarms  which 
at  intervals  were  raised  at  Paris  and  elsewhere  had  little  real 
foundation  ;  and  when  next  the  peace  of  Europe  was  broken, 
it  was  not  by  a  renewal  of  the  struggle  on  the  Vosges,  but  by 
a  conflict  in  the  East,  which,  terrible  as  it  was  in  the  suffer- 
ings and  the  destruction  of  life  which  it  involved,  was  yet 
no  senseless  duel  between  two  jealous  nations,  but  one  of  the 
most  fruitful  in  results  of  all  modern  wars,  rescuing  whole 
provinces  from  Ottoman  dominion,  and  leaving  behind  it 
in  place  of  a  chaos  of  outworn  barbarism  at  least  the 
elements  for  a  future  of  national  independence  among  the 
Balkan  population. 

In  the  summer  of    1875   Herzegovina    rose    against   its 
Turkish  masters,  and  in  Bosnia  conflicts  broke  out  between 
Christians  and  Mohammedans.   The  insurrection 
Revolt  of  was  vigorously,  though  privately,  supported  by 

Aug.,  1875.  *     Servia  and  Montenegro,  and  for  some  months 
baffled  all  the  efforts  made  by  the  Porte  for  its 
suppression.     Many  thousands  of  the  Christians,  fl>'ing  from 
a  devastated  land  and  a  merciless  enemy,  sought  refuge  beyond 
the  Austrian  frontier,  and  became  a  burden  upon  the  Austrian 
Government.    The  agitation   among  the   Slavic   neighbours 
and    kinsmen    of   the    insurgents    threatened  the  peace  of 
Austria  itself,  where  Slav  and  Magyar  were  almost  as  ready 
to  fall  upon  one  another  as  Christian  and  Turk.     Andrtey 
entered  into  communications  with  the  Governments  of  St. 
Petersburg  and  Berlin  as  to  the  adoption  of  a  common  line  of 
policy  by  the  three  Empires  towards  the  Porte ;  and  a  scheme 
of  reforms,  intended  to  effect  the  pacification  of  the  insurgent 
provinces,  was  drawn  up  by  the  three  Ministers  in  concert 
with  one  another.    This  project,   which  was  known  as  the 
Andrdssy  Note,  and  which  received  the  approval  of  England 
and  France,  demanded  from  the  Porte  the  establishment  of 
fuU  and  entire  relij^ious  liberty,  the  abolition  of  the  farming 
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of  taxes,  the  application  of  the  revenue  produced  by  direct 
taxation  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  to  the  needs  of  those 
provinces  themselves,  the  institution  of  a  Commission  com- 
posed equally  of  Christians  and  Mohammedans  to  control  the 
execution  of  these  reforms  and  of  those  promised  by  the 
Porte,  and  finally  the  improvement  of  the  agrarian  condition 
of  the  population  by  the  sale  to  them  of  waste  lands  belonging 
to  the  State.   The  Note  demanding  these  reforms 
was  presented  in  Constantinople  on  the  31st  of    Andr^Yy 
January,  1876.    The  Porte,  which  had   already     187^'  *"'  ^'* 
been  lavish  of  promises  to  the  insurgents,  raised 
certain  objections  in  detail,  but   ultimately  declared    itself 
willing  to  grant  in  substance  the  concessions  which  were 
specified  by  the  Powers.* 

Armed  with  this  assurance,  the  representatives  of  Austria 
now  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  insurgents  to  lay  down 
their  arms  and  the  refugees  to  return  to  their  homes.  But 
the  answer  was  made  that  promises  enough  had  already  been 
given  by  the  Sultan,  and  that  the  question  was,  not  what 
more  was  to  be  written  on  a  piece  of  paper,  but  how  the 
execution  of  these  promises  was  to  be  enforced.  Without 
some  guarantee  from  the  Great  Powers  of  Europe  the 
refugees  refused  to  place  themselves  again  at  the  mercy  of 
the  Turk,  and  the  leaders  in  Herzegovina  refused  to  disband 
their  troops.  The  conflict  broke  out  afresh  with  greater 
energy;  the  intervention  of  the  Powers,  far  from  having 
produced  peace,  roused  the  fanatical  passions  of  the  Moham- 
medans both  against  the  Christian  ra}ahs  and  against  the 
foreigner  to  whom  they  had  appealed.  A  wave  of  religious, 
of  patriotic  agitation,  of  political  disquiet,  of  barbaric  fury, 
passed  over  the  Turkish  Empire.  On  the  6th  of 
May  the  Prussian  and  the  French  Consuls  at  Murder  of  the 
Salonika  were  attacked  and  .  murdered  by  the  ionika,*May  6. 
mob.  In  Smyrna  and  Constantinople  there  were 
threatening  movements  against  the  European  inhabitants ;  in 
Bulgaria,  the  Circassian  settlers  and  the  hordes  of  irregular 
troops  whom  the  Government  had  recently  sent  into  that 
province  waited  only  for  the  first  sign  of  an  txpccted  insur- 
rection to  fall  upon  their  prey  and  deluge  the  land  with 
blood. 

As  soon  as  it  became  evident  that  peace  was  not  to  be 

*  FarU  Pap.  1876,  voL  Uxxiv.i  pp.  74,  96. 
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produced  by  Coant  Andrissy's  Kote^  the   Ministers  of  the 
three  Empires  determined  to  meet  one  another 
The  Bcrfia         with  the  view  of  arranging  further  diplomatic 
May  xy.    ^^     Steps  to  be  taken  in  common.     Berlin,  which  the 
Czar  was  about  to  visit,   was    chosen  as   the 
meeting- place ;    the  date  of  the  meeting  was  fixed  for  the 
second  week   in    May.     It  was  in  the  interval   between  the 
despatch  of  Prince  Bismarck's  invitation  and  the  arrival  of 
the  Czar,  with  Prince  Gortschakoff  and  Count  Andrassy,  that 
intelligence  came  of  the  murder  of  the  Prussian  and  French 
Consuls  at  Salonika.     This  event  gave  a  deeper  seriousness 
to  the  deliberations  now  held.     The  Ministers  declared  that 
if  the  representatives  of  two  foreign  Powers  could  be  thus 
murdered   in   broad   daylight  in  a  peaceful  town  under  the 
e>es  of  the    powerless   authorities,    the    Christians    of   the 
insurj^ent  provinces  might  well  decline  to  entrust  themselves 
to  an  exasperated   enemy.     An   effective  guarantee  for  the 
execution   of  the  promises  made  by  the   Porte  had  become 
absolutely  necessary.     The  conclusions  of  the  Ministers  were 
embodied  in  a  Memorandum,  which  declared  that  an  armistice 
of  two  months  must  be  imposed  on  the  combatants  ;  that  the 
mixed  Commission   mentioned  in  the  Andrassy  Note  must  be 
at  once  called  into  being,  with  a  Christian  native  of  Herze- 
govina at  its  head ;  and  that  the  reforms  promised   by  the 
Porte  rnnst  be  carried  out  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
representatives  of  the   European  Powers.     If  before  the  end 
of  the  armistice  the  Porte  should  not  have  given  its  assent 
to  these  terms,  the  Imperial  Courts  declared  that  they  must 
support   these   diplomatic   efforts    by   measures    of    a    more 
effective  character.* 

On  the  same  day  that  this  Memorandum  was  signed, 
Prince  Bismarck  invited  the  British,  the  French,  and  Italian 
Ambassadors  to  meet  the  Russian  and  the  Austrian  Chancel- 
lors at  his  residence.  They  did  so.  The  Memorandum  was 
read,  and  an  urgent  request  was  made  that  Great  Britain 
France,  and  Italy  would  combine  with  the  Imperial  Courts 
in  support  of  the  Berlin  Memorandum  as  they  had  in 
support  of  the  Andrassy  Note.  As  Prince  Gortschakoff  and 
Andrassy  were  staying  in  Berlin  only  for  two  days  longer,  it 
was  hoped  that  answers  nii^ht  be  received  by  telegraph 
within  forty-ei,i4ht  hours.     Within   that  time  answers  arrived 

•  Pari.  Pap.  1876,  vol.  Ixjcxiv.,  p.  183. 
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from   the  French  and  Italian  Governments  accepting  the 
Berlin  Memorandum;   the  reply  from   London 
did  not  arrive  till  five  days  later ;  it  announced    reject*  the  **"* 
the  refusal  of  the  Government  to  join  in  the  course    ^«''^"      .^^ 
proposed.     Pending  further  negotiations  on  this 
subject,   French,  German,  Austrian,    Italian,    and    Russian 
ships  of  war  were  sent  to  Salonika  to  enforce  satisfaction  for 
the  murder  of  the  Consuls.    The  Cabinet  of  London,  de- 
clining to  associate  itself  with  the  concert  of  the  Powers,  and 
stating  that  Great  Britain,  while  intending  nothing  in  the 
nature  of  a  menace,  could  not  permit  territorial  changes  to 
be  made  in  the  East  without  its  own  consent,  despatched  the 
fleet  to  Besika  Bay. 

Up  to  this  time  little  attention  had  been  paid  in  England 
to  the  revolt  of  the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Porte  or  its 
effect  on   European  politics.      Now,  however,   a    series    of 
events  began  which  excited  the  interest  and  even  the  passion 
of  the  English  people  in  an  extraordinary  degree. 
The  ferment  in  Constantinople  was  deepening,    ^***^"';^'w 
On  the  29th  of  May  the  Sultan  Abdul  Aziz  was    a^***^  '     *^ 
deposed  by  Midhat   Pasha  and   Hussein  Avni, 
the  former  the  chief  of  the  party  of  reform,  the  latter  the 
representative  of  the  older  Turkish   military  and  patriotic 
spirit  which  Abdul  Aziz  had  incensed  by  his  subserviency  to 
Russia.    A  few  days  later  the  deposed  Sultan  was  murdered. 
Hussein  Avni  and  another  rival  of  Midhat  were  assassinated 
by  a  desperado  as  they  sat  at  the  council ;   Murad  V.,  who 
had  been  raised  to  the  throne,  proved  imbecile  ;  and  Midhat, 
the  destined  regenerator  of  the  Ottoman   Empire  as  many 
outside  Turkey  believed,  grasped  all  but  the  highest  power  in 
the  State.    Towards  the  end  of  June  reports  reached  western 
Eiurope  of  the  repression  of  an  insurrection  in 
Bulgaria  with  measures  of  atrocious  violence.      ^^Bd^lL'" 
Servia  and  Montenegro,  long  active  in  support 
of  their  kinsmen  who  were  in  arms,  declared   war.      The 
reports  from  Bulgaria,  at  first  vague,  took  more  definite  form ; 
and  at  length  the  correspondents  of  German  as 
well  as  English  newspapers,  making  their  way    M^IIleneVo 
to  the  district  south  of  the  Balkans,  found  in    declare  war, 

July  a. 

villages  still  strewed  with  skeletons  and  human 

remains  the  terrible  evidence  of  what  had   passed.     The 

British  Ministry,  relying  upon  the  statements  of  Sir  H.  Elliot, 
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Ambassador  at  Constantinople,  at  first  denied  the  serioasness 
of  the  massacres :  they  directed,  however,  that  investigations 
should  be  made  on  the  spot  by  a  member  of  the  Embassy ; 
and  Mr.  Baring,  Secretary  of  Legation,  was  sent  to  Bulgaria 
with  this  duty.  Baring's  report  confirmed  the  accounts 
which  his  chief  had  refused  to  believe,  and  placed  the  number 
of  the  victims,  rightly  or  wrongly,  at  not  less  than  twelve 
thousand.* 

The  Bulgarian  massacres  acted  on  Europe  in  1876  as  the 

massacre  of  Chios  had  acted  on  Europe  in  1822.     In  England 

especially  they  excited  the  deepest  horror,  and   completely 

changed  the  tone  of  public  opinion  towards  the 

SSigiand"  '^"'^^-  Hitherto  the  public  mind  had  scarcely 
been  conscious  of  the  questions  that  were  at 
issue  in  the  East.  Herzegovina,  Bosnia,  Bulgaria,  were  not 
familiar  names  like  Greece ;  the  English  people  hardly  knew 
where  these  countries  were,  or  that  they  were  not  inhabited 
by  Turks.  The  Crimean  War  had  left  behind  it  the  tradition 
of  friendship  with  the  Sultan;  it  needed  some  lightning-flash, 
some  shock  penetrating  all  ranks  of  society,  to  dispel  once 
and  for  all  the  conventional  idea  of  Turkey  as  a  community 
resembling  a  European  State,  and  to  bring  home  to  the 
English  people  the  true  condition  of  the  Christian  races  of  the 
Balkan  under  their  Ottoman  masters.  But  this  the  Bulgarian 
massacres  effectively  did  ;  and  from  this  time  the  great  mass 
of  the  English  people,  who  had  sympathised  so  strongly  with 
the  Italians  and  the  Hungarians  in  their  struggle  for  national 
independence,  were  not  disposed  to  allow  the  influence  of 
Great  Britain  to  be  used  for  the  perpetuation  of  Turkish 
ascendency  over  the  Slavic  races.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
if  in  the  autumn  of  1876  the  nation  had  had  the  opportunity 
of  expressing  its  views  by  a  Parliamentary  election,  it  would 
have  insisted  on  the  adoption  of  active  measures  in  concert 
with  the  Powers  which  were  prepared  to  force  reform  upon 
the  Porte.  But  the  Parliament  of  1876  was  but  two  years 
old  ;  the  majority  which  supported  the  Government  was  siill 
unbroken ;  and  at  the  head  of  the  Cabinet  there  was  a  man 
gifted  with  extraordinary  tenacity  of  purpose,  with  great 
powers  of  command  over  others,  and  with  a  clear,  ci»lJ, 
untroubled  apprehension  of  the  line  of  conduct  which  he 
intended  to  pursue.     It  was  one  of  the  strangest  features  of 

•  Pari.  Pap.  1877,  vol.  xc,  p.  143, 
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this  epoch  that  a  Minister  who  in  a  long  career  had  never  yet 
exercised  the  slightest  influence  upon  foreign  affairs,  and  who 
was  not  himself  English  by  birth,  should  have  impressed  in 
such  an  extreme  degree  the  stamp  of  his  own  individuality 
upon  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  policy  ;  that  he  should  have 
forced  England  to  the  very  front  in  the  crisis  through  which 
Europe  was  passing ;  and  that,  for  good  or  for  evil,  he  should 
have  reversed  the  tendency  which  since  the  Italian  war  of 
1859  had  seemed  ever  to  be  drawing  England  further  and 
further  away  from  Continental  affairs. 

Disraeli's  conception  of  Parliamentary  politics  was  an 
ironical  one.  It  had  pleased  the  British  nation  that  the 
leadership  of  one  of  its  great  political  parties  should  be  won 
by  a  man  of  genius  only  on  the  condition  of 
accommodating  himself  to  certain  singular  DisraeU. 
fancies  of  his  contemporaries;  and  for  twenty 
years,  from  the  time  of  his  attacks  upon  Sir  Robert  Peel  for 
the  abolition  of  the  corn-laws  down  to  the  time  when  he 
educated  his  party  into  the  democratic  Reform  Bill  of  1867, 
Disraeli  with  an  excellent  grace  suited  himself  to  the  some- 
what strange  parts  which  he  was  required  to  play.  But  after 
1874,  when  he  was  placed  in  office  at  the  head  of  a  powerful 
majority  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament  and  of  a  submissive 
Cabinet,  the  antics  ended ;  the  epoch  of  statesmanship,  and 
of  statesmanship  based  on  the  leader's  own  individual  thought 
not  on  the  commonplace  of  public  creeds,  began.  At  a  time 
when  Cavour  was  rice-growing  and  Bismarck  unknown  out- 
side his  own  county,  DisraeU  had  given  to  the  world  in 
Tancred  his  visions  of  Eastern  Empire.  Mysterious  chieftains 
planned  the  regeneration  of  Asia  by  a  new  crusade  of  Arab 
and  Syrian  votaries  of  the  one  living  faith,  and  lightly  touched 
on  the  transfer  of  Queen  Victoria's  Court  from  London  to 
Delhi.  Nothing  indeed  is  perfect;  and  Disraeli's  eye  was 
favoured  with  such  extraordinary  perceptions  of  the  remote 
that  it  proved  a  little  uncertain  in  its  view  of  matters  not 
quite  without  importance  nearer  home.  He  thought  the 
attempt  to  establish  Italian  independence  a  misdemeanour; 
he  listened  to  Bismarck's  ideas  on  the  future  of  Germany, 
and  described  them  as  the  vapourings  of  a  German  baron. 
For  a  quarter  of  a  centur>'  Disraeli  had  dazzled  and  amused 
the  House  of  Commons  without,  as  it  seemed,  drawing 
inspiration  from  any  one  great  cause  or  discerning  any  one  of 
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the  political  goals  towards  which  the  nations  of  Europe  were 
tending.  At  length,  however,  the  time  came  for  the  realisa- 
tion of  his  own  imperial  policy;  and  before  the  Eastern 
question  had  risen  conspicuously  above  the  horiion  in 
Europe,  Disraeli,  as  Prime  Minister  of  England,  had  begun 
to  act  in  Asia  and  Africa.  He  sent  the  Prince  of  Wales  to 
hold  Durbars  and  to  hunt  tigers  amongst  the  Hindoos;  he 
proclaimed  the  Queen  Empress  of  India;  he  purchased  the 
Khedive's  shares  in  the  Suez  Canal.  Thus  far  it  had  been 
uncertain  whether  there  was  much  in  the  Minister's  policy 
beyond  what  was  theatrical  and  picturesque;  but  when  a 
great  part  of  the  nation  began  to  ask  for  inter\'ention  on 
behalf  of  the  Eastern  Christians  against  the  Turks,  they 
found  out  that  Disraeli's  purpose  was  solid  enough.  Ani- 
mated by  a  deep  distrust  and  fear  of  Russia,  he  returned 
to  what  had  been  the  policy  of  Tory  Governments  in  the 
days  before  Canning,  the  identification  of  British  interests 
with  the  maintenance  of  Ottoman  power.  If  a  generation  of 
sentimentalists  were  willing  to  sacrifice  the  grandeur  of  an 
Empire  to  their  sympathies  with  an  oppressed  people,  it  was 
not  Disraeli  who  would  be  their  instrument.  When  the 
massacre  of  Batak  was  mentioned  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
he  dwelt  on  the  honourable  qualities  of  the  Circassians  J 
when  instances  of  torture  were  alleged,  he  remarked  that  an 
oriental  people  generally  terminated  its  connection  with 
culprits  in  a  more  expeditious  manner.*  There  were  indeed 
Englishmen  enough  who  loved  their  country  as  well  as  Disraeli, 
and  who  had  proved  their  love  by  sacrifices  which  Disraeli  had 
not  had  occasion  to  make,  who  thought  it  humiliating  that 
the  greatness  of  England  should  be  purchased  by  the  servi- 
tude and  oppression  of  other  races,  and  that  the  security  of 
their  Empire  should  be  deemed  to  rest  on  so  miserable  a 
thing  as  Turkish  rule.  These  were  considerations  to  which 
Disraeli  did  not  attach  much  importance.  He  beHeved  the 
one  thing  needful  to  be  the  curbing  of  Russia ;  and,  unlike 
Canning,  who  held  that  Russia  would  best  be  kept  in  check 
by  England's  own  armed  co-operation  with  it  in  establishing 
the  independence  of  Greece,  he  declined  from  the  first  to 
entertain  any  project  of  imposmg  reform  on  the  Sultan  by 
force,  doubting  only  to  what  extent  it  would  be  possible  for 
him   to   support    the   Sultan   in  resistance  to  other  Powers. 

*  Pari.  Deb.  July  lo,  1876,  verbatim. 
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According  to  his  own  later  statement  he  would  himself,  had 
he  been  left  unfettered,  have  definitely  informed  the  Czar 
that  if  he  should  make  war  upon  the  Porte  England  would 
act  as  its  ally.  Public  opinion  in  England,  however,  rendered 
this  course  impossible.  The  knife  of  Circassian  and  Bashi. 
Bazouk  had  severed  the  bond  with  Great  Britain  which  had 
saved  Turkey  in  1854.  Disraeli  —  henceforward  Earl  of 
Beaconsfield— could  only  utter  grim  anathemas  against  Servia 
for  presuming  to  draw  the  sword  upon  its  rightful  lord  and 
master,  and  chide  those  impatient  English  who,  like  the 
greater  man  whose  name  is  associated  with  Beaconsfield, 
considered  that  the  world  need  not  be  too  critical  as  to  the 
means  of  getting  rid  of  such  an  evil  as  Ottoman  rule.* 

The  rejection  by  England  of  the  Berlin  Memorandum  and 
the  proclamation  of  war  by  Servia  and  Montenegro  were 
followed  by  the  closer  union  of  the  three  Imperial  Courts. 
The  Czar  and  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph,  with  their 
Ministers,  met  at  Reichstadt  in  Bohemia  on  the 
8th  of  July.  According  to  official  statements  the  Tre^iVyof" 
result  of  the  meeting  was  that  the  two  sovereigns  Reichstadt, 
determined  upon  non-intervention  for  the  present, 
and  proposed  only  to  renew  the  attempt  to  unite  all  the 
Christian  Powers  in  a  common  policy  when  some  definite 
occasion  should  arise.  Rumours,  however,  which  proved  to  be 
correct,  went  abroad  that  something  of  the  nature  of  an 
eventual  partition  of  European  Turkey  had  been  the  object  of 
negotiation.  A  Treaty  had  in  fact  been  signed  providing 
that  if  Russia  should  liberate  Bulgaria  by  arms,  Austria 
should  enter  into  possession  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.  The 
neutrality  of  Austria  had  virtually  been  purchased  at  this 
price,  and  Russia  had  thus  secured  freedom  of  action  in 
the  event  of  the  necessary  reforms  not  being  forced  upon 
Turkey  by  the  concert  of  Europe.  Sooner  perhaps  than 
Prince  GortschakofF  had  expected,  the  religious  enthusiasm 
of  the  Russian  pec  pie  and  their  sympathy  for  their  kinsmen 
and  fellow-beUevers  beyond  the  Danube  forced  the  Czar  into 


*  See  Bnrke's  speech  on  the  Russian  armament,  March  99,  1791,  and  the  passage 
on  "  the  barbarous  anaichic  dc^^potism"  of  Turkey  in  his  Reflections  on  the  French 
Revolution,  p.  150,  Clar.  Edit.  Furke  lived  and  died  at  Beaconsfield,  and  his 
grave  is  there.  There  seems,  however,  to  be  no  evidence  for  the  story  iha»  hr  was 
about  to  receive  a  peerage  with  the  title  of  Beaconsfield,  when  the  death  ot  tu&  soa 
broke  all  his  hopes. 
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vigorous  action.  In  spite  of  the  assistance  of  several  thousands 

of  Russian  volunteers  and  of  the  leadership  of  the  Russian 

General  TchemaiefF,  the  Servians  were  defeated 

The  Servian     in  their  Struggle  with  the  Turks.     The  media- 

juiy— Oct!       tion  of  England  was  in  vain  tendered  to  the 

Porte  on  the  only   terms   on    which    even    at 

London  peace  was  seen   to   he    possible,  the  maintenance 

of  the  existing  rights  of  Servia  and   the  establishment  of 

provincial  autonomy  in  Bosnia,  Herzegovina,  and  Bulgaria. 

After  a  brief  suspension   of   hostilities    in    September  war 

was  renewed.    The  Servians  were  driven  from  their  positions: 

Alexinatz  was  captured,  the  road  to  Belgrade  lay  open,  and 

the  doom   of  Bulgaria  seemed  likely  to  descend   upon  the 

conquered   Principality.     The  Turks   offered   indeed   a  five 

months*  armistice,  which  would  have  saved  them  the  risks 

of  a  winter  campaign  and  enabled  them  to  crush  their  enemy 

with  accumulated  forces  in  the  following  spring.     This,  by  the 

advice  of  Russia,  the  Servians  refused  to  accept. 

Russia  enforces    Qn  the  30th  of  October  a  Russian  ultimatum  was 

Oct.  30.      *       handed  in  at  Constantinople  by  the  Ambassador 

Ignatieff,  requiring  within  forty-eight  hours  the 

grant  to   Servia  of  an   armistice  for  two   months  and  the 

cessation  of  hostilities.    The  Porte  submitted  ;  and  wherever 

Slav  and   Ottoman  stood  facing  one   another   in   arms,  in 

Herzegovina  and  Bosnia  as  well  as  Servia  and  Montenegro, 

there  was  a  pause  in  the  struggle. 

The  imminence  of  a  war  between  Russia  and  Turkey  in  the 
last  days  of  October  and  the  close  connection  between  Russia 
and  the  Servian  cause  justified  the  anxiety  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment. This  anxiety  the  Czar  sought  to  dispel 
Declaration  of  by  a  frank  declaration  of  his  own  views.  On  the 
Nov.  a. '  2nd  of  November  he  entered  into  conversation 

with  the  British  Ambassador,  Lord  A.  Loftus, 
and  assured  him  on  his  word  of  honour  that  he  had  no 
intention  of  acquiring  Constantinople;  that  if  it  should  be 
necessary  for  him  to  occupy  part  of  Bulgaria  his  army  would 
remain  there  only  until  peace  was  restored  and  the  security  of 
the  Christian  population  established;  and,  generally,  that 
he  desired  nothing  more  earnestly  than  a  complete  accord 
between  England  and  Russia  in  the  maintenance  of  European 
peace  and  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  Christian 
population  in  Turkey.      He  stated,  however,   with  |)erfect 
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clearness  that  if  the  Porte  should  continue  to  refuse  the 
reforms  demanded  by  Europe,  and  the  Powers  should  put  up 
with  its  continued  refusal,  Russia  would  act  alone.  Dis- 
claiming in  words  of  great  earnestness  all  desire  for  territorial 
aggrandisement,  he  protested  against  the  suspicion  with 
which  his  policy  was  regarded  in  England,  and  desired  that 
his  words  might  be  made  public  in  England  as  a  message 
of  peace.*  Lord  Derby,  then  Foreign  Secretary,  immediately 
expressed  the  satisfaction  with  which  the  Govern- 
ment had  received  these  assurances ;  and  on  the  England 
following  day  an  invitation  was  sent  from  London  cSS^renji. 
to  all  the  European  Powers  proposing  a  Con- 
ference at  Constantinople,  on  the  basis  of  a  common  recog- 
Dition  of  the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  accompanied 
by  a  disavowal  on  the  part  of  each  of  the  Powers  of  all  aims 
at  aggrandisement  or  separate  advantage.  In  proposing  this 
Conference  the  Government  acted  in  conformity  with  the 
expressed  desire  of  the  Czar.  But  there  were  two  voices 
within  the  Cabinet.  Lord  Beaconsfield,  had  it  been  in  his 
power,  would  have  informed  Russia  categorically  that  England 
would  support  the  Sultan  if  attacked.  This  the  country  and 
the  Cabinet  forbade:  but  the  Premier  had  his  own  oppor- 
tunities of  utterance,  and  at  the  Guildhall  Banquet  on  the 
9th  of  November,  six  days  after  the  Foreign  Secretary  had 
acknowledged  the  Czar*s  message  of  friendship,  and  before 
this  message  had  been  made  known  to  the  English  people. 
Lord  Beaconsfield  uttered  words  which,  if  they  were  not 
idle  bluster,  could  have  been  intended  only  as  a  menace 
to  the  Czar  or  as  an  appeal  to  the  war-party  at  home: — 
••  Though  the  policy  of  England  is  peace,  there  is  no  country 
so  well  prepared  for  war  as  our  own.  If  England  enters  into 
conflict  in  a  righteous  cause,  her  resources  are  inexhaustible. 
She  is  not  a  country  that  when  she  enters  into  a  campaign  has 
to  ask  herself  whether  she  can  support  a  second  or  a  third 
campaign.  She  enters  into  a  campaign  which  she  will  not 
terminate  till  right  is  done.'* 

The  proposal  made  by  the  Earl  of  Derby  for  a  Conference 
at  Constantinople  was  accepted  by  all  the  Powers,  and 
accepted  on  the  bases  specified.  Lord  Salisbury,  then 
Secretary  of  State  for  India,  was  appointed  to  represent 
Great    Britain    in    conjunction    with    Sir    H.    Elliot,    its 

•  P«l  Pap.  1877,  vol  xc,  p.  64a  ;  1878,  vol.  Uxxi.,  p.  679. 
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Ambassador.      The  Minister  made  his  journey  to  Constan- 
tinople by  way  of  the  European  capitals,  and  learnt  at  Berlin 
that  the  good  understanding  between  the  German  Emperor 
and  the  Czar  extended  to  Eastern  affairs.    Whether  the  British 
Government  had  as  yet  gained  any  trustworthy  information 
on  the  Treaty  of  Reichstadt  is  doubtful ;    but  so  far  as  the 
public  eye  could  judge,  there  was  now,  in  spite  of  the  tone 
assumed  by  Lord  Beaconsfield,  a  fairer  prospect  of  the  solution 
of  the  Eastern  question  by  the  establishment  of  some  form  of 
autonomy  in  the  Christian  provinces  than  there  had  been  at 
any  previous  time.    The  Porte  itself  recognised  the  serious 
intention  of  the  Powers,  and,  in  order  to  forestall  the  work  of 
the  Conference,  prepared  a  scheme  of  constitu- 
Projector         tional   reform   that    far    surpassed    the   wildest 
Constituiion.      claims  of  Herzegovinian  or  of  Serb.     Nothing 
less  than  a  complete  system  of  Parliamentary 
Government,  with  the   very  latest  ingenuities  from  France 
and  Belgium,  was  to  be  granted  to  the  entire  Ottoman  Empire. 
That  Midhat  Pasha,  who  was  the  author  of  this  scheme,  may 
have  had  some  serious  end  in  view  is  not  impossible ;  but  with 
the   mass  of  Palace-functionaries  at  Constantinople  it  was 
simply   a   device   for  embarrassing   the  West   with   its  own 
inventions;    and   the   action   of   men   in   power,  both   great 
and  small,  continued  after  the  constitution  had  come  into 
nominal  existence   to   be  exactly  what   it   had   been  before. 
The   very   terms  of    the   constitution   must    have   been   un- 
intelligible to   all   but  those   who    had    been    employed    at 
foreign   courts.    The  Government  might    as  well   have  an- 
nounced its  intention  of  clothing  the  Balkans  with  the  flora 
of  the  deep  sea. 

In  the  second  week  of  December  the  representatives  of  the 
six  Great   Powers   assembled   at   Constantinople.     In    order 
that  the  demands  of  Europe  should  be  presented  to  the  Porte 
with  unanimity,  they  determined  to  hold  a  series  of  prelimin- 
ary meetings  with  one  another  before  the  formal  opening  of 
the  Conference  and  before  communicating  with  the  Turks. 
At  these  meetings,  after  Ignatieff  had  withdrawn 
2ti"ed"arthe    ^^®  proposal  for  a   Russian  occupation  of  Bui- 
Preliminary     garia.   Complete  accord   was  attained.     It  was 
Dc'c.^'I-aI.'      resolved  to  demand  the  cession  of  certain  small 
districts  by  the  Porte  to  Servia  and  Montenegro; 
the  grant  of  jidministrative  autonomy  to  Bosnia,  Herzegovina, 


• 
« 
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and  Bulgaria ;  the  appointment  in  each  of  these  provinces  of 
Christian  governors,  whose  terms  of  office  should  be  for  five 
years,  and  whose  nomination  should  be  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Powers ;  the  confinement  of  Turkish  troops 
to  the  fortresses ;  the  removal  of  the  bands  of  Circassians  to 
Asia;  and  finally  the  execution  of  these  reforms  under  the 
superintendence  of  an  International  Commission,  which  should 
have  at  its  disposal  a  corps  of  six  thousand  gendarmes  to  be 
enlisted  in  Switzerland  or  Belgium.  By  these  arrangements, 
while  the  Sultan  retained  his  sovereignty  and  the  integrity  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire  remained  unimpaired,  it  was  conceived 
that  the  Christian  population  would  be  efTcctively  secured 
against  Turkish  violence  and  caprice. 

All  differences  between  the  representatives  of  the  European 
Powers  having  been  removed,  the  formal  Conference  was 
opened  on  the  23rd  of  December  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Turkish  Foreign  Minister,  Savfet  Pasha.  The  proceedings 
had  not  gone  far  when  they  were  interrupted  by  the  roar  of 
cannon.  Savfet  explained  that  the  new  Ottoman  constitution 
was  being  promulgated,  and  that  the  salvo  which  the  members 
of  the  Conference  heard  announced  the  birth  of  an  era  of 
universal  happiness  and  prosperity  in  the  Sultan's  dominions. 
It  soon  appeared  that  in  the  presence  of  this  great  panacea 
there  was  no  place  for  the  reforming  efforts  of  the 
Christian  Powers.  Savfet  declared  from  the  first  J^^^  ^^t^^l^' 
that,  whatever  concessions  might  be  made  on  rnii.<isofihe 
other  points,  the  Sultan's  Government  would  jan  ^^'i^yy. 
never  consent  to  the  establishment  of  a  Foreign 
Commission  to  superintend  the  execution  of  its  reforms,  nor 
to  the  joint  action  of  the  Powers  in  the  appointment  of  the 
governors  of  its  provinces.  It  was  in  vain  argued  that 
without  such  foreign  control  Europe  possessed  no  guarantee 
that  the  promises  and  the  good  intentions  of  the  Porte, 
however  gratifying  these  might  be,  would  be  carried  into 
effect.  Savfet  replied  that  by  the  Treaty  of  1S56  the  Powers 
had  declared  the  Ottoman  Empire  to  stand  on  exactly  the  same 
footing  as  any  other  great  State  in  Europe,  and  had  expressly 
debarred  themselves  from  interfering,  under  whatever  circum- 
stances, with  its  internal  administration.  The  position  of  the 
Turkish  representative  at  the  Conference  was  in  fact  the  only 
logical  one.  In  the  Treaty  of  Paris  the  Powers  had  elabor- 
jitely  pledged  themselves  to  an  absurdity ;  and  this  Treaty 
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the  Turk  was  never  weary  of  throwing  in  their  faces.  But 
the  situation  was  not  one  for  lawyers  and  for  the  interpreta- 
tion of  documents.  The  Conference,  after  hearing  the  argu- 
ments and  the  counter-projects  of  the  Turkish  Ministers, 
after  reconsidering  its  own  demands  and  modifying  these  in 
many  important  points  in  deference  to  Ottoman  wishes, 
adhered  to  the  demand  for  a  Foreign  Commission  and 
for  a  European  control  over  the  appointment  of  governors. 
Midhat,  who  was  now  Grand  Vizier,  summoned  the  Great 
Council  of  the  Empire,  and  presented  to  it  the  demands  of 
the  Conference.  These  demands  the  Great  Council  unani- 
mously rejected.  Lord  Salisbury  had  already  warned  tho 
Sultan  what  would  be  the  results  of  continued  obstinacv ;  and 
after  receiving  Midhat's  final  reply  the  ambassadors  of  all  the 
Powers,  together  with  the  envoys  who  had  been  specially 
appointed  for  the  Conference,  quitted  Constantinople. 

Russia,  since  the  beginning  of  November,  had  been 
actively  preparing  for  war.  The  Czar  had  left  the  world  in  no 
doubt  as  to  his  own  intentions  in  case  of  the  failure  of  the 
European  Concert ;  it   only  remained   for  him  to  ascertain 

whether,  after  the  settlement  of  a  definite  scheme 
The  London  of  reform  by  the  Conference  and  the  rejection  of 
Mar.  31/  this  scheme  by  the  Porte,  the  Powers  would  or 

would  not  take  steps  to  enforce  their  conclusion. 
England  suggested  that  the  Sultan  should  be  allowed  a  year 
to  carry  out  his  good  intentions:  Gortschakoff  inquired 
whether  England  would  pledge  itself  to  action  if,  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  reform  was  not  effected  ;  but  no  such  pledge  was 
forthcoming.  With  the  object  either  of  discovering  some 
arrangement  in  which  the  Powers  would  combine,  or  of 
delaying  the  outbreak  of  war  until  the  Russian  preparations 
were  more  advanced  and  the  season  more  favourable, 
Ignatieff  was  sent  round  to  all  the  European  Courts.  He 
visited  England,  and  subsequently  drew  up,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Count  Schouvaloff,  Russian  Ambassador  at  London, 
a  document  which  gained  the  approval  of  the  British  as  well 
as  the  Continental  Governments.  This  document,  known  as 
the  London  Protocol,  was  signed  on  the  31st  of  March. 
Alter  a  reference  to  the  promises  of  reform  made  by  the 
Porte,  it  stated  that  the  Powers  intended  to  watch  carefully  by 
their  representatives  over  the  manner  m  which  these  promises 
were  carried  into  effect ;  that  if  their  hopes  should  be  onoc 
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more  disappointed  they  should  regard  the  condition  of  affairs 
as  incompatible  with  the  interests  of  Europe  ;  and  that  in  such 
case  they  would  decide  in  common  upon  the  means  best  fitted 
to  secure  the  well-being  of  the  Christian  population  and  the 
interests    of   general    peace.     Declarations  relative    to    the 
disarmament  of  Russia,  which  it  was  now  the  principal  object 
of  the  British  Government  to  effect,  were  added.    There  was 
indeed  so  little  of  a  substantial  engagement  in  this  Protocol 
that  it  would  have  been    surprising  had    Russia  disarmed 
without  obtaining  some  further  guarantee  for  the  execution  of 
refdrm.     But  weak  as  the  Protocol  was,  it  was 
rejected  by  the  Porte.    Once  more  the  appeal      The  Porte 
was  made  to  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  once  more  the      ProtocoL 
Sultan  protested  against  the  encroachment  of 
the  Powers  on  his  own  inviolable  rights.     Lord  Beaconsfield's 
Cabinet  even  now  denied  that  the  last  word  had  been  spoken, 
and  professed  to  entertain  some  hope  in  the  effect 
of  subsequent  diplomatic  steps;  but  the  rest  of    ^^*Aprii*a]r 
Europe  asked  and  expected  no  further  forbear- 
ance on  the  part  of  Russia.    The  army  of  operations  already 
lay  on  the  Pruth  :  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas,  brother  of  the 
Czar,   was  appointed  to  its  command;  and  on  the  24th  of 
April  the  Russian  Government  issued  its  declaration  of  war. 

Between  the   Russian  frontier  and  the   Danube  lay  the 
Principality  of  Roumania.     A  convention  signed  before  the 
outbreak  of   hostilities  gave  to    the   Russian    army  a  free 
passage  through  this  territory,  and  Roumania  subsequently 
entered  the  war  as  Russia's  ally.      It  was  not,  however,  until 
the  fourth  week  of  June  that  the  invaders  were  able  to  cross 
the   Danube.      Seven   army-corps    were  assembled   in  Rou- 
mania ;  of  these  one  crossed   the   Lower   Danube  into  the 
Dobrudscha,  two  were  retained  in  Roumania  as 
a  reserve,  and  four  crossed    the  river  in  the    ^^'^?f*^°f 
neighbourhood   of    Sistowa,  in  order    to  enter    junc  27. 
upon    the   Bulgarian   campaign.       It    was    the 
desire  of  the   Russians  to   throw  forward  the  central   part 
of    their  army  by  the  line  of   the  river  Jantra    upon   the 
Balkans;  with  their  left  to  move  against  Rustchuk  and  the 
Turkish  armies  in  the  eastern  fortresses  of  Bulgaria;   with 
their   right    to    capture   Nicopolis,   and    guard   the    central 
column  against  any  flank  attack  from  the  west.     But  both  in 
Europe  and  in  A&ia  the  Russians  bad  underrated  the  pow^* 
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of  their  adversary,  and  entered  npon  the  war  with  insufB- 
dent  forces.  Advantages  won  by  their  generals  on  the 
Armenian  frontier  while  the  European  army  was  still  march- 
ing through  Roomania  were  lost  in  the  course  of  the  next 
few  weeks.  Bayazid  and  other  places  that  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Russians  at  the  first  onset  were  recovered  by  the 
Turks  under  Mukhtar  Pasha;  and  within  a  few  da\'s  after  the 
opening  of  the  European  campaign  the  Russian  dinsions 
in  Asia  were  everyu-here  retreating  upon  their  own  frontier. 
Tlie  Bulgarian  campaign  was  marked  by  the  same  rapid  suc- 
cesses of  the  invader  at  the  outset,  to  be  followed,  owing 
to  the  same  insufficiency  of  force,  by  similar  disasters.  En- 
countering    no    effective    opposition    on    the    Danube,    the 

Russians  pushed  forward  rapidly  towards  the 
Advance  00  Balkans  by  the  line  of  the  Jantra.  The  Turkish 
July.  army  lay  scattered  in  the  Bulgarian  fortresses, 

from  Widdin  in  the  extreme  west  to  Shumla  at 
the  foot  of  the  Eastern  Balkans.  It  was  considered  by  the 
Russian  commanders  that  two  army-corps  would  be  required 
to  operate  against  the  Turks  in  Eastern  Bulj^aria,  while 
one  corps  would  be  enough  to  cover  the  central  line  of 
invasion  from  the  west.  There  remained,  excluding  the  two 
corps  in  reser\e  in  Roumania  and  the  corps  holding  the 
Dobrudscha,  but  one  corps  for  the  march  on  the  Balkans 
and  Adrianople.  The  command  of  the  vanguard  of  this 
body  was  given  to  General  Gourko,  who  pressed  on  into  the 

Balkans,  seized  the  Shipka  Pass,  and  descended 
Gourko  south  into  Southern  Bulgaria  (July  15).  The  Turks 
July  15.  were   driven   from    Kesanlik    and    Eski    Sagra. 

and  Gourko's  cavalr\',  a  few  hundreds  in 
number,  advanced  to  within  two  days*  march  of  Adrianople. 
The  headquarters  of  the  whole  Russian  army  were  now 
at  Tirnova,  the  ancient  Bulgarian  capital,  about  half-way 
between  the  Danube  and  the  Balkans.  Two  army-corps, 
commanded  by  the  Czarewitch,  moved  eastwards  against 
Riistchuk  and  the  so-called  Turkish  army  of  the  Danube, 
which  was  gathering  behind  the  lines  of  the  Kara  Lom; 
another  division,  under  General  Knidener,  turned  westward 
and  captured  Nicopolis  with  its  garrison.  Lovatz  and 
other  points  lying  westward  of  the  Jantra  were  occupied  by 
weak  detachments ;  but  so  badly  were  the  reconnaissances 
of  the  Russians  performed  in  this  direction  that  they  were 
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unaware  of  the  approach  of  a  Turkish  army  from  Widdin, 
thirty-five  thousand  strong,  till  this  was  close 
on  their  flank.     Before  the  Russians  could  pre-    Osman  occu- 
vent  him,  Osman  Pasha,  with  the  vanguard  of    JUfy  19.^^**** 
this  army,  had  occupied  the  town  and  heights  of 
Plevna,  between   Nicopolis  and    Lovatz.      On  the  20th  of 
July,  still  unaware  of  their  enemy's  strength,  the  Russians 
attacked   him   at   Plevna:    they  were   defeated 
with  considerable  loss,  and  after  a  few  days  one     F'»«t  engage- 
of  Osman  s  divisions,  pushing  forward  upon  the    na,  July  20. 
invader's  central  line,  drove  them  out  of  Lovatz. 
The  Grand  Duke  now  sent  reinforcements  to  Krudener,  and 
ordered  him  to  take  Plevna  at  all  costs.     Krudener's  strength 
was  raised  to  thirty-five  thousand  ;  but  in  the  meantime  new 
Turkish  regiments  had  joined  Osman,  and  his  troops,  now 
numbering  about  fifty  thousand,  had  been  working  day  and 
night  entrenching  themselves  in  the  heights  round   Plevna 
which  the  Russians  had  to  attack.      The  assault 
was  made  on  the  30th  of  July ;  it  was  beaten  baok    Second  battle 
with  terrible  slaughter,  the  Russians  leaving  a    juiy^so?*' 
fifth  of  their  number  on  the  field.      Had  Osman 
taken  up  the  offensive  and  the  Turkish  commander  on  the  Lorn 
pressed  vigorously  upon  the  invader's  line,  it  would  probably 
have  gone  ill  with  the  Russian  army  in  Bulgaria.     Gourko 
was  at   once  compelled   to  abandon  the    country  south   of 
the  Balkans.     His  troops,  falling  back  upon  the  Shipka  Pass, 
were  there  attacked  from  the  south  by  far  superior  forces 
under    Suleiman   Pasha.      The  Ottoman  com- 
mander, prodigal  of  the   lives  of  his  men   and    The  Shipka 
trusting  to  mere  blindfold  violence,  hurled  his    23^*    ^'  **" 
army  day  after  day  against  the  Russian  posi- 
tions (Aug.  20-23).      There  was  a  moment  when  all  seemed 
lost,  and  the  Russian  soldiers  sent  to  their  Czar  the  last 
message  of  devotion  from  men  who  were  about  to  die  at  their 
post.     But  ia  the  extremity  of  peril  there  arrived  a  reinforce- 
ment, weak,  but  sufficient  to  turn  the  scale  against  the  ill- 
commanded  Turks.     Suleiman's  army  withdrew  to  the  village 
of  Shipka  at  the  southern  end  of  the  pass.     The  pass  itself, 
with  the  entrance  from  northern  Bulgaria,  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  Russians. 

After  the  second  battle  of  Plevna  it  became  clear  that  the 
Russians  could  not  carry  on  the  campaign  with  their  existing 
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forces.  Two  army-corps  were  called  up  which  were  guarding 
the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea ;  several  others  were 
mobilised  in  the  mterior  of  Russia,  and  began 
their  journey  towards  the  Danube.  So  urgent,  however,  was 
the  immediate  need,  that  the  Czar  was  compelled  to  ask  help 
from  Roumania.  This  help  was  given.  Roumanian  troops, 
excellent  in  quality,  filled  up  the  gap  caused  by  Krudener's 
defeats,  and  the  whole  army  before  Ple\na  was  placed  under 
the  command  of  the  Roumanian  Prince  Charles.  At  the 
beginning  of  September  the  Russians  were  again  ready  for 
action.  Lovatz  was  wrested  from  the  Turks,  and  the  division 
which  had  captured  it  moved  on  to  Plevna  to  take  part  in  a 
great  combined  attack.  This  attack  was  made  on  the  nth  of 
September  under  the  eyes  of  the  Czar.  On  the 
Third  baMie  of  north  the  Russians  and  Roumanians  together, 
ii-i"  '  ^  after  a  desperate  struggle,  stormed  the  Grivitza 
redoubt.  On  the  south  Skobeleff  carried  the 
first  Turkish  position,  but  could  make  no  impression  on  their 
second  line  of  defence.  Twelve  thousand  men  fell  on  the 
Russian  side  before  the  day  was  over,  and  the  main  defences 
of  the  Turks  were  still  unbroken.  On  the  morrow  the  Turks 
took  up  the  offensive.  Skobeleff,  exposed  to  the  attack  of 
a  far  superior  foe,  prayed  in  vain  for  reinforcements.  His 
men,  standing  in  the  positions  that  they  had  won  from  the 
Turks,  repelled  one  onslaught  after  another,  but  were  ulti- 
mately overwhelmed  and  driven  from  the  field.  At  the  close  of 
the  second  day's  battle  the  Russians  were  everywhere  beaten 
back  within  their  own  lines,  except  at  the  Grivitza  redoubt, 
which  was  itself  but  an  outwork  of  the  Turkish  defenref, 
and  faced  by  more  formidable  works  within.  The  assailants 
had  sustained  a  loss  approaching  that  of  the  Germans  at 
Gravelotte  with  an  army  one-third  of  the  Germans*  strength. 
Osnian  was  stronger  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  campaign; 
with  what  sacrifices  Russia  would  have  to  purchase  its 
ultimate  victory  no  man  could  calculate. 

The  three  defeats  at  Plevna  cast  a  sinister  light  upon  the 
Russian  military  administration  and  the  quality  of  its  chiefs. 
The  soldiers  had  fought  heroically;  divisional  generals 
like  Skobeleff  had  done  all  that  man  could  do 
2^^^fp"Jn^  in  such  positions;  the  faults  were  those  of 
the  headquarters  and  the  officers  by  whom 
the   Imperial    Famil>'    were    surrounded.       After  the  third 
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catastrophe,  public  opinion  called  for  the  removal  of  the 
authors  of  these  disasters  and  the  employment  of  abler  men. 
Todleben,  the  defender  of  Sebastopol,  who  for  some  unknown 
reason  had  been  left  without  a  command,  was  now  summoned 
to  Bulgaria,  and  virtually  placed  at  the  head  of  the  army 
before  Plevna.  He  saw  that  the  stronghold  of  Osman  could 
only  be  reduced  by  a  regular  siege,  and  prepared  to  draw  his 
lines  right  round  it.  For  a  time  Osman  kept  open  bis  com- 
munications with  the  south-west,  and  heavy  trains  of  ammu- 
nition and  supplies  made  their  way  into  Plevna  from  this 
direction ;  but  the  investment  was  at  length  completed,  and 
the  army  of  Plevna  cut  off  from  the  world.  In  the  meantime 
new  regiments  were  steadily  pouring  into  Bulgaria  from  the 
interior  of  Russia.  East  of  the  J  antra,  after  many  alter- 
nations of  fortune,  the  Turks  were  finally  driven  back  behind 
the  river  Lom.  The  last  efforts  of  Suleiman  failed  to  wrest 
the  Shipka  Pass  from  its  defenders.  From  the  narrow  line 
which  the  invaders  had  with  such  difficulty  held  during  three 
anxious  months  their  forces,  accumulating  day  by  day,  spread 
out  south  and  west  up  to  the  slopes  of  the  Balkans,  ready  to 
burst  over  the  mountain- barrier  and  sweep  the  enemy  back 
to  the  walls  of  Constantinople  when  once  Plevna  should 
have  fallen  and  the  army  which  besieged  it  should  be  added 
to  the  invader's  strength.  At  length,  in  the  second  week 
of  December,  Osman's  supply  of  food  was  exhausted. 
Victor  in  three  battles,  he  refused  to  surrender  without  one 
more  struggle.  On  the  loth  of  December,  after  distributing 
among  his  men  what  there  remained  of  provisions,  he  made 
a  desperate  effort  to  break  out  towards  the 
west.  His  columns  dashed  in  vain  against  the  ^^^D^^JtoT*** 
besieger's  lines ;  behind  him  his  enemies  pressed 
forward  into  the  positions  which  he  had  abandoned ;  a  ring 
of  fire  like  that  of  Sedan  surrounded  the  Turkish  army  ;  and 
after  thousands  had  fallen  in  a  hopeless  conflict,  the  general 
and  the  troops  who  for  five  months,  had  held  in  check  the 
collected  forces  of  the  Russian  Empire  surrendered  to  their 
conqueror. 

If  in  the  first  stages  of  the  war  there  was  Httle  that  did 
credit  to  Russia's  military  capacity,  the  energy  that  marked 
its  close  made  amends  for  what  had  gone  before.  Winter  was 
descending  in  extreme  severity :  the  Balkans  were  a  mass 
of  snow  and  ice ;  but  no  obstacle  could  now  bar  the  invader's 
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march.     Gourko,  in  command  of  an  army  that  had  gathered 

to    the    south-west    of    Plevna,    made  his  way 

Crossing  of         through  the  mountains  above  Etropol  in  the  last 

ihx,  2^5- Jm!  8.     days  of  December,  and»  driving  the  Turks  from 

Sophia,  pressed   on  towards  PhiHppopolis  and 

Adrianople.     Farther  east  two  columns  crossed  the  Balkans 

by  bye-paths  right  and  left  of  the  Shipka   Pass,  and  then, 

converging  on  Shipka  itself,  fell  upon  the  rear  of  the  Turkish 

army  which  still  blocked  the  southern  outlet.    Simultaneously 

a  third  corps  marched  down  the  pass  from  the 

&P  L"J''i'''n  ""^    north  and  assailed  the  Turks  in  front.    After  a 

onipka,  Jan.  9. 

fierce  struggle  the  entire  Turkish  army,  thirty- 
five  thousand  strong,  laid  down  its  arms.  There  now 
remained  only  one  considerable  force  between  the  invaders 
and  Constantinople.  This  body,  which  was  commanded  by 
Suleiman,  held  the  road  which  runs  along  the  valley  of  the 
Maritza,  at  a  point  somewhat  to  the  east  of  PhiHppopolis. 
Against  it  Gourko  advanced  from  the  west,  while  the  victors 
of  Shipka,  descending  due  south  through  Kesanlik,  barred  the 
line  of  retreat  towards  Adrianople.  The  last  encounter  of 
the  war  took  place  on  the  17th  of  January.     Suleiman's  army, 

routed  and  demoralised,  succeeded  in  making 
Russian^  enter     its   escapc    to    the    ^^gcau   coast.     Pursuit  was 

Adrianople,  .  .  ,, 

Jan.  20, 1S78.       unnecessary,  for  the  war  was    now    practically 
over.     On    the    20th   of  January   the    Russians 
made  their  entry  into  Adriant^ple ;  in  the  next  few  days  their 
advanced  guard  touclied  the  Sea  of  Marmora  at  Rodosto. 

Immediately  after  the  fall  of  Plevna  the  Porte  had  applied 
to  the  European  Powers  for  their  mediation.  Disasters  in 
Asia  had  already  warned  it  not  to  delay  submission  too  long; 
for  in  the  middle  of  October  Mukhtar  Pasha  had  be^n  driven 
from  his  positions,  and  a  month  later  Kars  had  been  taken  by 
storm.  The  Russians  had  subsequently  penetrated  into 
Armenia  and  had  captured  the  outworks  of  Erzcroum.  Each 
day  that  now  passed  brought  the  Ottoman  Empire  nearer  to 
destruction.  Ser\  ia  again  declared  war ;  the  Montenegrins 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  coast-towns  and  of  border- 
territory  north  and  south  ;  Greece  seemed  Ukely  to  enter 
into  the  struggle.  Baffled  in  his  attempt  to  gain  the  com- 
mon mediation  of  the  Powers,  the  Sultan  appealed  to  the 
Queeu  of  England  personally  for  her  good  offices  in  bringing 
the  conflict  to  a  close.     In  reply  to  a  telegram  from  London, 
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the  Czar  declared  himself  willing  to  treat  for  peace  as  soon 
as  direct  communications  should  be  addressed  to  his  repre- 
sentatives by  the  Porte.     On  the  14th  of  January 
commissioners  were  sent  to  the  headquarters  of     Arn^w^ce. 
the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  at  Kesanlik  to  treat 
for  an  armistice  and  for  preliminaries  of  peace.    The  Russians, 
now  in  the  full  tide  of  victory,  were  in  no  hurry  to  agree 
with  their  adversary.     Nicholas  bade  the  Turkish  envoys 
accompany  him  to  Adrianople,  and  it  was  not  until  the  31st 
of  January  that  the  armistice  was  granted  and  the  prelimin- 
aries of  peace  signed. 

While  the  Turkish  envoys  were  on  their  journey  to  the 
Russian  headquarters,  the  session  of  Parliament  opened  at 
London.  The  Ministry  had  declared  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  that  Great  Britain  would  England, 
remain  neutral  unless  its  own  interests  should  be 
imperilled,  and  it  had  defined  these  interests  with  due 
clearness  both  in  its  communications  with  the  Russian 
Ambassador  and  in  its  statements  in  Parliament.  It  was 
laid  down  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  could  not  permit 
the  blockade  of  the  Suez  Canal,  or  the  extension  of  military 
operations  to  Egypt ;  that  it  could  not  witness  with  in- 
difference the  passing  of  Constantinople  into  other  hands 
than  those  of  its  present  possessors ;  and  that  it  would 
entertain  serious  objections  to  any  material  alterations  in 
the  rules  made  under  European  sanction  for  the  navigation 
of  the  Bosphorus  and  Dardanelles.*  In  reply  to  Lord 
Derby's  note  which  formulated  these  conditions  of  neutrality 
Prince  Gortschakoff  had  repeated  the  Czar's  assurance  that 
the  acquisition  of  Constantinople  was  excluded  from  his 
views,  and  had  promised  to  undertake  no  military  operation 
in  Egypt;  he  had,  however,  let  it  be  understood  that,  as  an 
incident  of  warfare,  the  reduction  of  Constantinople  might 
be  necessary  like  that  of  any  other  capital.  In  the  Queen's 
speech  at  the  opening  of  Parliament,  Ministers  stated  that 
the  conditions  on  which  the  neutrality  of  England  was 
founded  had  not  hitherto  been  infringed  by  either  belhgerent, 
but  that,  should  hostilities  be  prolonged,  some  unexpected 
occurrence  might  render  it  necessary  to  adopt  measures  of 
precaution,  measures  which  could  not  be  adequately  prepared 
without  an  appeal  to  the  liberality  of  Parliament.     From 
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language  subsequently  used  by  Lord  Beaconsfield*s  coUeagues, 
it  would  appear  that  the  Cabinet  had  some  apprehension  that 
the  Russian  army,  escaping  from  the  Czar's  control,  might 
seize  and  attempt  permanently  to  hold  Constantinople.    On 
the  23rd  of  January  orders  were  sent  to  Admiral  Hornby, 
commander  of  the  fleet  at  Besika  Bay,  to  pass  the  Dardan- 
elles, and  proceed  to  Constantinople.     Lord  Derby,  who  saw 
no  necessity  for  measures  of  a  warlike  character  until  the 
result  of  the  negotiations  at  Adrianople  should  become  known, 
now  resigned  office;    but  on  the  reversal   of  the   order  to 
Admiral  Hornby  he  rejoined  the  Cabinet.     On  the  28th  of 
January,  after  the  bases  of  peace  had   been   communicated 
by  Count  Schouvaloff  to  the  British  Government  but  before 
they  had  been  actually  signed,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer moved    for  a   vote    of    jf6,ooo,ooo  for 
TimVa-Feb^  8*    increasing  the  armaments  of  the  country.    This 
vote  was  at  first    vigorously  opposed    on    the 
ground  that    none    of    the    stated  conditions   of  England's 
neutrality  had  been  infringed,  and  that  in  the  conditions  of 
peace  between   Russia  and  Turkey  there  was   nothing  that 
justified  a  departure  from   the   policy   which    England   had 
hitherto  pursued.     In  the  course  of  the  debates,  however,  a 
telegram  arrived  from    Mr.    Layard,    Elliot  s    successor   at 
Constantinople,   stating  that   notwithstanding   the   armistice 
the  Russians  were  pushing  on  towards  the  capital ;  that  the 
Turks  had  been  compelled  to  evacuate  Silivria  on  the  Sea 
of  Marmora ;   that  the  Russian  general  was  about  to  occupy 
Tchataldja,  an  outpost  of  the  last  line  of  defence  not  thirty 
miles  from  Constantinople ;  and  that  the  Porte  was  in  great 
alarm,  and  unable  to  understand  the  Russian   proceedings. 
The  utmost  excitement  was  caused  at  Westminster  by  this 
telegram.    The  fleet  was  at    once    ordered  to 
Fleet  passes      Constantinople.     Mr.  Forstcr,  who  had  led  the 
elies,  Feb"6.     opposition  to  the  vote  of  credit,  sought  to  with- 
draw his    amendment;    and    although    on  the 
following  day,  with  the  arrival  of  the  articles  of  the  armistice, 
it  appeared  that  the  Russians  were  simply  moving  up  to  the 
accepted  line  of  demarcation,  and  that  the  Porte  could  hardly 
have  been  ignorant  of  this  when  Layard*s  telegram  was  des- 
patched, the  alarm  raised  in  London  did  not  subside,  and  the 
vote  of  credit  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  above  two  hundred.* 
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When  a  victorious  army  is,  without  the  intervention  of 
some  external  Power,  checked  in  its  work  of  conquest  by 
the  negotiation  of  an  armistice,  it  is  invariably  made  a  con- 
dition that  positions  shall  be  handed  over  to  it  which  it  does 
not  at  the  moment  occupy,  but  which  it  might  reasonably 
expect  to  have  conquered  within  a  certain  date,  had  hostilities 
not  been  suspended.  The  armistice  granted  to  Austria  by 
Napoleon  after  the  battle  of  Marengo  involved  the  evacuation 
of  the  whole  of  Upper  Italy ;  the  armistice  which  Bism.arck 
offered  to  the  French  Government  of  Defence  at  the  beginning 
of  the  siege  of  Paris  would  have  involved  the  surrender  of 
Strasburg  and  of  Toul.  In  demanding  that  the  line  of  demarca- 
tion should  be  carried  almost  up  to  the  walls  of  Constantinople 
the  Russians  were  asking  for  no  more  than  would  certainly 
have  been  within  their  bands  had  hostilities  been  prolonged 
for  a  few  weeks,  or  even  days.  Deeply  as  the  conditions 
of  the  armistice  agitated  the  English  people,  it  was  not  in 
these  conditions,  but  in  the  conditions  of  the  peace  which  was 
to  follow,  that  the  true  cause  of  contention  between  England 
and  Russia,  if  cause  there  was,  had  to  be  found.  Nevertheless, 
the  approach  of  the  Russians  to  Gallipoli  and 
the  lines  of  Tchataldia,  followed,  as  it  was,  by      mminenccof 

Wflr  witu 

the  despatch  of  the  British  fleet  to  Constant!-  England, 
nople,  brought  Russia  and  Great  Britain  witliin 
a  hair's  breadth  of  war.  It  was  in  vain  that  Lord  Derby 
described  the  fleet  as  sent  only  for  the  protection  of  the  lives 
and  property  of  British  subjects.  GortschakofiF,  who  was 
superior  in  amenities  of  this  kind,  replied  that  the  Russian 
Government  had  exactly  the  same  end  in  view,  with  the 
distinction  that  its  protection  would  be  extended  to  all 
Christians.  Should  the  British  fleet  appear  at  the  Bosphorus, 
Russian  troops  would,  in  the  fulfilment  of  a  common  duty 
of  humanity,  enter  Constantinople.  Yielding  to  this  threat, 
Lord  Beaconsfield  bade  the  fleet  halt  at  a  convenient  point  in 
the  Sea  of  Marmora.  On  both  sides  preparations  were  made 
for  immediate  action.  The  guns  on  our  ships  stood  charged 
for  battle ;  the  Russians  strewed  the  shallows  with  torpedoes. 
Had  a  Russian  soldier  appeared  on  the  heights  of  Gallipoli, 
had  an  Englishman  landed  on  the  Asiatic  shore  of  the 
Bosphorus,  war  would  at  once  have  broken  out.  But  after 
some  weeks  of  extreme  danger  the  perils  of  meie  contiguity 
passed  away,  and    tlie    decision    between   peace   and  war 
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was  transferred  from  the  accidents  of  tent  and  quarter  deck 
to  the  deliberations  of  statesmen  assembled  in  Congress. 

The  bases  of  Peace  which  were  made  the  condition  of  the 
armistice  granted  at  Adrianople  formed  with  httle  alteration 

the  substance  of  the  Treaty  signed  by  Russia 
Sie&2o*Mar"3     ^"^  Turkey  at  San   Stefano,  a   village  on  the 

Sea  of  Marmora,  on  the  3rd  of  March.  By  this 
Treaty  the  Porte  recognised  the  independence  of  Servia. 
Montenegro,  and  Roumania,  and  made  considerable  cessions 
of  territory  to  the  two  former  States.  Bulgaria  was  consti- 
tuted an  autonomous  tributary  Principality,  with  a  Christian 
Government  and  a  national  militia.  Its  frontier,  which  was 
made  so  extensive  as  to  include  the  greater  part  of  Eurof>ean 
Turkey,  was  defined  as  beginning  near  Midia  on  the  Black 
Sea,  not  sixty  miles  from  the  Bosphorus ;  passing  thence 
westwards  just  to  the  north  of  Adrianople  ;  descending  to  the 
iEgean  Sea,  and  following  the  coast  as  far  as  the  Thracian 
Chersonese ;  then  passing  inland  westwards,  so  as  barely 
to  exclude  Salonika ;  running  on  to  the  border  of  Albania 
within  fifty  miles  of  the  Adriatic,  and  from  this  point  following 
the  Albanian  border  up  to  the  new  Servian  frontier.  The 
Prince  of  Bulgaria  was  to  be  freely  elected  by  the  population, 
and  confirmed  by  the  Porte  with  the  assent  of  the  Powers ;  a 
system  of  administration  was  to  be  drawn  up  by  an  Assembly 
of  Bulgarian  notables;  and  the  introduction  of  the  new 
system  into  Bulgaria  with  the  superintendence  of  its  working 
was  to  be  entrusted  for  two  years  to  a  Russian  Commissioner. 
Until  the  native  militia  was  organised,  Russian  troops,  not 
exceeding  fifty  thousand  in  number,  were  to  occupy  the 
country ;  this  occupation,  however,  was  to  be  limited  to  a 
term  approximating  to  two  years.  In  Bosnia  and  Herze- 
govina the  proposals  laid  before  the  Porte  at  the  first  sitting 
of  the  Conference  of  1876  were  to  be  immediately  introduced, 
subject  to  such  modifications  as  might  be  agreed  upon  between 
Turkey,  Russia,  and  Austria.  The  Porte  undertook  to  apply 
scrupulously  in  Crete  the  Organic  Law  which  had  been 
drawn  up  in  1868,  taking  into  account  the  previously  ex- 
pressed wishes  of  the  native  population.  An  analogous  law, 
adapted  to  local  requirements,  was,  after  being  communicated 
to  the  Czar,  to  be  introduced  into  Epirus,  Thessaly,  and  the 
other  parts  of  Turkey  in  Europe  for  which  a  special  constitu- 
tion was  not  provided  by  the  Treaty.     Commissions,  in  which 
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the  native  population  was  to  be  largely  represented,  were 
in  each  province  to  be  entrusted  with  the  task  of  elaborating 
the  details  of  the  new  organisation.  In  Armenia  the  Sultan 
undertook  to  carry  into  effect  without  further  delay  the 
improvements  and  reforms  demanded  by  local  requirements, 
and  to  guarantee  the  security  of  the  Armenians  from  Kurds 
and  Circassians.  As  an  indemnity  for  the  losses  and  expenses 
of  the  war  the  Porte  admitted  itself  to  be  indebted  to  Russia 
in  the  sum  of  fourteen  hundred  million  roubles;  but  in 
accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  Sultan,  and  in  con- 
sideration of  the  financial  embarrassments  of  Turkey,  the 
Czar  consented  to  accept  in  substitution  for  the  greater  part 
of  this  sum  the  cession  of  the  Dobrudscha  in  Europe,  and 
of  the  districts  of  Ardahan,  Kars,  Batoum,  and  Bayazid 
in  Asia.  As  to  the  balance  of  three  hundred  million  roubles 
left  due  to  Russia,  the  mode  of  payment  or  guarantee  was  to 
be  settled  by  an  understanding  between  the  two  Governments. 
The  Dobrudscha  was  to  be  given  by  the  Czar  to  Roumania 
in  exchange  for  Bessarabia,  which  this  State  was  to  transfer 
to  Russia.  The  complete  evacuation  of  Turkey  in  Europe 
was  to  take  place  within  three  months,  that  of  Turkey  in  Asia 
within  six  months,  from  the  conclusion  of  peace.* 

It   had    from    the    first   been   admitted   by  the   Russian 
Government  that  questions  affecting  the  interests  of  Europe 
at  large  could  not  be  settled  by  a  Treaty  between 
Russia  and   Turkey  alone,  but   must   form  the       Congress 

•'  '  proposed. 

subject  of  European  agreement.  Early  in 
February  the  Emperor  of  Austria  had  proposed  that  a 
European  Conference  should  assemble  at  his  own  capital. 
It  was  subsequently  agreed  that  Berlin,  instead  of  Vienna, 
should  be  the  place  of  meeting,  and  instead  of  a  Conference 
a  Congress  should  be  held,  that  is,  an  international  assembly 
of  the  most  solemn  form,  in  which  each  of  the  Powers  is 
represented  not  merely  by  an  ambassador  or  an  envoy,  but  by 
its  leading  Ministers.  But  the  question  at  once  arose  whether 
there  existed  in  the  mind  of  the  Russian  Government  a 
distinction  between  parts  of  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefan o 
bearing  on  the  interests  of  Europe  generally  and  parts 
which  affected  no  States  but  Russia  and  Turkey;  and 
whether,  in  this  case,  Russia  was  willing  that  Europe  should 
be  the  judge  of  the  distinction,  or,  on  the  contrary,  claimed 

*  'i'be  Treaty,  wiih  Maps,  U  in  Piirl,  Pap.  1878,  vol.  Ixxxiii.,  p.  7^^ 
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for  itself  the  right  of  withholdhig  portions  of  the  Treaty  from 

the  cognisance  of  the  Earopean  Coart.  In  ac- 
OpfKMitepar*  cepting  the  principle  of  a  Congress,  Lord  Derby 
JSTLijiamd*    on  behalf  of  Great  Britain  made  it  a  condition 

that  every  article  of  the  Treaty  without  ex- 
ception should  be  laid  before  the  Congress,  not  necessarily  as 
requiring  the  concurrence  of  the  Powers,  but  in  order  that 
the  Powers  themselves  might  in  each  case  decide  whether 
their  concurrence  was  necessary  or  not.  To  this  demand 
Prince  GortschakoflF  offered  the  most  strenuous  resistance, 
claiming  for  Russia  the  Uberty  of  accepting,  or  not  accepting, 
the  discussion  of  any  question  that  might  be  raised.  It  would 
clearly  have  been  in  the  power  of  the  Russian  Government, 
had  this  condition  been  granted,  to  exclude  from  the  con- 
sideration of  Europe  precisely  those  matters  which  in  the 
opinion  of  other  States  were  most  essentially  of  European 
import.  Phrases  of  conciliation  were  suggested ;  but  no 
ingenuity  of  language  could  shade  over  the  difference  of 
purpose  which  separated  the  rival  Powers.  Ever>'  day  the 
chances  of  the  meeting  of  the  Congress  seemed  to  be 
diminishing,  the  approach  of  war  between  Russia  and 
Great  Britain  more  unmistakable.  Lord  Beaconsfield 
called  out  the  Reserves  and  summoned  troops  from  India; 
even  the  project  of  seizing  a  port  in  Asia  Minor  in  case 
the  Sultan  should  fall  under  Russian  influence  was  dis- 
cussed in  the  Cabinet.  Unable  to  reconcile  himself  to 
these  vigorous  measures,  Lord  Derby,  who  had  long  been 
at  variance  with  the  Premier,  now  finally  withdrew  from 
the  Cabinet  (March  28).  He  was  succeeded  in  his  office 
by  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  whose  comparison  of  his 
relative  and  predecessor  to  Titus  Oates  revived  the  interest 
of  the  diplomatic  world  in  a  now  forgotten  period  of  Englibh 
histor}\ 

The  new  Foreign  Secretary  had  not  been  many  days  in 
office  when  a  Circular,  despatched  to  all  the  Foreign  Cou:t>. 
summed  up  the  objections  of  Great  Britain  to  the  Treaty  •>: 

San  Stefano.     It  was  pointed  out  that  a  stroiij; 
^Apn'r'i  °^       Slavic  State  would  be  created  under  the  control 

of  Russia,  possessing  important  harbours  upm 
the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Archipelago,  and  giving 
to  Russia  a  preponderating  influence  over  political  and 
commercial  relations  on  both  those  seas ;  that  a  large  Greek 
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population  would  be  merged  in  a  dominant  Slavic  majority; 
that  by  the  extension  of  Bulgaria  to  the  Archipelago  the 
Albanian  and  Greek  provinces  left  to  the  Sultan  would  be 
severed  from  Constantinople;  that  the  annexation  of  Bess- 
arabia and  of  Batoum  would  make  the  will  of  the  Russian 
Government  dominant  over  all  the  vicinity  of  the  Black  Sea  ; 
that  the  acquisition  of  the  strongholds  of  Armenia  would 
place  the  population  of  that  province  under  the  immediate 
influence  of  the  Power  that  held  these  strongholds,  while 
through  the  cession  of  Bayazid  the  European  trade  from 
Trebizond  to  Persia  would  become  liable  to  be  arrested  by 
the  prohibitory  barriers  of  the  Russian  commercial  system. 
Finally,  by  the  stipulation  for  an  indemnity  which  it  was 
beyond  the  power  of  Turkey  to  discharge,  and  by  the  refer- 
ence of  the  mode  of  payment  or  guarantee  to  a  later  settle- 
ment, Russia  had  placed  it  in  its  power  either  to  extort  yet 
larger  cessions  of  territory,  or  to  force  Turkey  into  engage- 
ments subordinating  its  policy  in  all  things  to  that  of  St. 
Petersburg. 

It  was  the  object  of  Lord  Salisbury  to  show  that  the 
effects  of  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano,  taken  in  a  mass,  threat- 
ened the  peace  and  the  interests  of  Europe,  and  therefore, 
whatever  might  be  advanced  for  or  against  individual  stipula- 
tions of  the  Treaty,  that  the  Treaty  as  a  whole,  and  not 
clauses  selected  by  one  Power,  must  be  submitted  to  the 
Congress  if  the  examination  was  not  to  prove  illusory.  This 
was  a  just  line  of  argument.  Nevertheless  it  was  natural  to 
suppose  that  some  parts  of  the  Treaty  must  be  more  dis- 
tasteful than  others  to  Great  Britain  ;  and  Count  Schouvaloft, 
who  was  sincerely  desirous  of  peace,  applied 
himself  to  the  task  of  discovering  with  what  Schouwlioff. 
concessions  Lord  Beaconsfield*s  Cabinet  would 
be  satisfied.  He  found  that  if  Russia  would  consent  to 
modifications  of  the  Treaty  in  Congress  excluding  Bulgaria 
from  the  yEgean  Sea,  reducing  its  area  on  the  south  and  west, 
dividing  it  into  two  provinces,  and  restoring  the  Balkans  to 
the  Sultan  as  a  military  frontier,  giving  back  Bayazid  to  the 
Turks,  and  granting  to  other  Powers  besic!es  Russia  a  voice 
in  the  organisation  of  Epirus,  Thessaly,  and  the  other 
Christian  provinces  of  the  Porte,  England  might  be  induced 
to  accept  v/ithout  essential  change  the  other  provisions  of 
gan  Stefano.    On  the  7tb  of  May  Count  Schouvaloff  quitted 


B.=at.'-tj-  ^  arde-  t^  [aj  bef-rt  tfce  Cmi 

L  rx  gi:e  of  pcrii;  cpi::i;G  ia  Ei^aal 

^   3<c~j.t  ElEp*r:c.  Sci>TCsat;=  sorceeded 
■be  Cut  5Mir-=rr«l  =■:«  to  risi  thf  freal 
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transferred  the  discussion  of  the  most  crucial  points  from  the 
Congress  to  private  meetings  of  his  guests,  and  who  himself 
acted  as  conciliator  when  Gortschakoff  folded  up  his  maps  or 
Lord  Beaconsfield  ordered  a  special  train,  that  the  work  was 
at  length  achieved.  The  Treaty  of  Berlin,  signed  on  the  13th 
of  July,  confined  Bulgaria,  as  an  autonomous  Principality,  to 
the  country  north  of  the  Balkans,  and  dimin- 
ished the  authority  which,  pending  the  establish-  Bcriin*juiy^i3. 
ment  of  its  definitive  system  of  government, 
would  by  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano  have  belonged  to  a 
Russian  commissioner.  The  portion  of  Bulgaria  south  of  the 
Balkans,  but  extending  no  farther  west  than  the  valley  of  the 
Maritza,  and  no  farther  south  than  Mount  Rhodope,  was 
formed  into  a  Province  of  East  Roumelia,  to  remain  subject 
to  the  direct  political  and  military  authority  of  the  Sultan, 
under  conditions  of  administrative  autonomy.  The  Sultan 
was  declared  to  possess  the  right  of  erecting  fortifications 
both  on  the  coast  and  on  the  land -frontier  of  this  province, 
and  of  maintaining  troops  there.  Alike  in  Bulgaria  and  in 
Eastern  Roumelia  the  period  of  occupation  by  Russian  troops 
was  limited  to  nine  months.  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  were 
handed  over  to  Austria,  to  be  occupied  and  administered  by 
that  Power.  The  cessions  of  territory  made  to  Servia  and 
Montenegro  in  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano  were  modified  with 
the  object  of  interposing  a  broader  strip  between  these  two 
States  ;  Bayazid  was  omitted  from  the  ceded  districts  in  Asia, 
and  the  Czar  declared  it  his  intention  to  erect  Batoum  into  a 
free  port,  essentially  commercial.  At  the  instance  of  France 
the  provisions  relating  to  the  Greek  Provinces  of  Turkey 
were  superseded  by  a  vote  in  favour  of  the  cession  of  part  of 
these  Provinces  to  the  Hellenic  Kingdom.  The  Sultan  was 
recommended  to  cede  Thessaly  and  part  of  Epirus  to  Greece, 
the  Powers  reserving  to  themselves  the  right  of  offering  their 
mediation  to  facilitate  the  negotiations.  In  other  respects 
the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano  were  confirmed 
without  substantial  change. 

Lord  Beaconsfield  returned  to  London,  bringing,  as  he 
said,  peace  with  honour.  It  was  claimed,  in  the  despatch  to 
our  Ambassadors  which  accompanied  the  publication  of  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin,  that  in  this  Treaty  the  cardinal  objections 
raised    by  the   British  Government  to  the  Treaty  of   San 
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Stefiano  had  found  an  entire  remedy.     "  Bulgaria/*  wrote 

Lord  Sali^bun-,  "  is  now  confined  to  the  river- 

C«»p«'^*»      barrier  of  the  Danube,  and  consequently  has  not 
<>♦  ih€  two  -  ,    ^  ,       ,  , 

Tieaties.         oulv  ceased   to   possess    any    harbour    on    the 

Archipelago,  but  is  removed   by  more  than  a 
hundred  miles  from  the  neighbourhood  of  that  sea.     On  the 
Euxine  the  important  port  of  Bourgas  has  been  restored  to 
the  Government  of  Turkey ;  and  Bulgaria  retains  less  than 
half  the  sea-board  originally  assigned  to  it,  and  possesses  no 
other  port  except  the  roadstead  of  Varna,  which  can  hardly 
be  used   for  any  but  commercial   purposes.     The  replace- 
ment under  Turkish  rule  of  Bourgas  and  the  southern  half 
of  the  sea-board  on  the  Euxine,  and  the  strictly  commercial 
character  assigned  to  Batoum.  have    largely    obxiated    the 
menace  to  the  liberty  of  the  Black  Sea.     The  political  out- 
posts of  Russian  power  have  been  pushed  back  to  the  region 
beyond   the   Balkans ;  the    Sultan's    dominions    have    been 
provided   A^-ith  a  defensible  frontier/'     It   was  in  short  the 
contention  of  the  English  Government  that  while  Russia,  in 
the   pretended   emancipation   of  a  great   part  of   European 
Turkey  by  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano,  had  but  acquired  a 
new  dependency,  England,  by  insisting   on   the   division  of 
Bulgaria,  had  baffled   this  plan  and  restored  to  Turkey  an 
effective  military  dominion  over  all  the  countr\'  south  of  the 
Balkans.       That    Lord    Beaconsfield    did    well   in   severing 
Macedonia  from  the  Sla\ic  State  of  Bulgaria  there  is  little 
reason   to   doubt ;  that,  having  so   severed   it,  he  did  ill  in 
leaving  it  without  a  European  guarantee  for  good  govern- 
ment, every  successive  year  made  more  plain  ;  the  wisdom  of 
his  treatment  of  Bulgaria  itself  must,  in  the  light  of  subsequent 
events,   remain   matter   for  controversy'.     It    may   faidv  be 
said  that  in  dealing  with  Bulgaria  English  statesmen  were, 
on  the  whole,  dealing  with  the  unknown.      Nevertheless,  had 
guidance  been  accepted  from  the  history  of  the  other  Balkan 
States,  analogies  were  not  altogether  wanting  or  altogether 
remote.     During  the  present  centur>'  three  Christian  States 
had  been  formed  out  of  what  had  been  Ottoman  territon* : 
Servia,  Greece,  and  Roumania.     Not  one  of  these  had  become 
a  Russian  Province,  or  had  failed  to  develop  and  maintain  a 
distinct  national  existence.     In  Servia  an  attempt  had  been 
made  to  retain  for  the  Porte  the  right  of  keeping  troops  in 
garrison.    This  attempt  had  proved  a  mistake.     So  long  as 
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the  right  was  exercised  it  had  simply  been  a  source  of  danger 
and  disquiet,  and  it  had  finally  been  abandoned  by  the  Porfe 
itself.  In  the  case  of  Greece,  Russia,  with  a  view  to  its  own 
interests,  had  originally  proposed  that  the  country  should  be 
divided  into  four  autonomous  provinces  tributary  to  the 
Sultan  :  against  this  the  Greeks  had  protested,  and  Canning 
had  successfully  supported  their  protest.  Even  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  ex- Minister  of  St.  Petersburg,  Capodistrias,  as 
first  President  of  Greece  in  1827  ^^id  failed  to  bring  the 
liberated  country  under  Russian  influence ;  and  in  the  course 
of  the  half-century  which  had  since  elapsed  it  had  become  one 
of  the  commonplaces  of  politics,  accepted  by  every  school  in 
every  country  of  Western  Europe,  that  the  Powers  had 
committed  a  great  error  in  1833  in  not  extending  to  far 
larger  dimensions  the  Greek  Kingdom  which  they  then 
established.  In  the  case  of  Roumania,  the  British  Govern- 
ment had,  out  of  fear  of  Russia,  insisted  in  1856  that  the 
provinces  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  should  remain  separate : 
the  result  was  that  the  inhabitants  in  defiance  of  England 
effected  their  union,  and  that  after  a  few  years  had  passed 
there  was  not  a  single  politician  in  England  who  regarded 
their  union  otherwise  than  with  satisfaction.  If  history 
taught  anything  in  the  solution  of  the  Eastern  question,  it 
taught  that  the  effort  to  reserve  for  the  Sultan  a  military 
existence  in  countries  which  had  passed  from  under  his 
general  control  was  futile,  and  that  the  best  barrier  against 
Russian  influence  was  to  be  found  not  in  the  division  but  in 
the  strengthening  and  consolidation  of  the  States  rescued 
from  Ottoman  dominions. 

It  was  of  course  open  to  English  statesmen  in  1878  to 
believe  that  all  that  had  hitherto  passed  in  the  Balkan 
Peninsula  had  no  bearing  upon  the  problems  of  the  hour,  and 
that,  whatever  might  have  been  the  case  with  Greece,  Servia, 
and  Roumania,  Bulgaria  stood  on  a  completely  difterent 
footing,  and  called  for  the  application  of  principles  not  based 
on  the  experience  of  the  past  but  on  the  divinations  of 
superior  minds.  Should  the  history  of  succeeding  years  bear 
out  this  view,  should  the  Balkans  become  a  true  jiiilitary 
frontier  for  Turkey,  should  Northern  Bulgaria  sink  to  the 
condition  of  a  Russian  dependency,  and  Eastern  Roumelia, 
in  severance  from  its  enslaved  kin,  abandon  itself  to  a  thriving 
ease  behind  the  garrisons  of  the  reforming  Ottoman,  Lord 
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Beaconsfield  will  have  deserved  the  fame  of  a  statesman  whose 
hituitions,  undimmed  by  the  mists  of  experience,  penetrated 
the  secret  of  the  future,  and  shaped,  because  they  discerned, 
the  destinv  of  nations.  It  will  be  the  task  of  later  historians 
to  measure  the  exact  period  after  the  Congress  of  Berlin  at 
which  the  process  indicated  by  Lord  Beaconsfield  came  into 
visible  operation  ;  it  is  the  misfortune  of  those  whose  view  is 
limited  by  a  single  decade  to  have  to  record  that  in  every 
particular,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  severance  of 
Macedonia  from  the  Slavonic  Principality,  Lord  Beaconsfield*s 
ideas,  purposes  and  anticipations,  in  so  far  as  they  related  to 
Eastern  Europe,  have  hitherto  been  contradicted  by  events. 
What  happened  in  Greece,  Servia,  and  Roumania  has 
happened  in  Bulgaria.  Experience,  thrown  to  the  winds  by 
English  Ministers  in  1878,  has  justified  those  who  listened  to 
its  voice.  There  exists  no  such  thing  as  a  Turkish  fortress  on 
the  Balkans ;  Bourgas  no  more  belongs  to  the  Sultan  than 
Athens  or  Belgrade ;  no  Turkish  soldier  has  been  able  to  set 
foot  within  the  territory-  whose  ver>'  name,  Eastern  Roumelia, 
was  to  stamp  it  as  Turkish  dominion.  National  independence, 
a  living  force  in  Greece,  in  Ser\ia,  in  Roumania,  has  proved 
its  power  in  Bulgaria  too.  The  efforts  of  Russia  to  establish 
its  influence  over  a  people  liberated  by  its  arms  have  been 
repelled  with  unexpected  firmness.  Like  the  divided  members 
of  Roumania,  the  divided  members  of  Bulgaria  have  effected 
their  union.  In  this  union,  in  the  growing  material  and  moral 
force  of  the  Bulgarian  State,  Western  Europe  sees  a  power 
wholly  favourable  to  its  own  hopes  for  the  future  of  the  East, 
whoUv  adverse  to  the  extension  of  Russian  rule :  and  it  has 
been  reserved  for  Lord  •Beaconsfield's  colleague  at  the  Con- 
gress of  Berlin,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  Bulgaria  north  of 
the  Balkans,  not  the  southern  Province,  created  that  vigorous 
military-  and  political  organisation  which  was  the  precursor  of 
national  union,  to  explain  that  in  dividing  Bulgaria  into  two 
portions  the  English  Ministers  of  1878  intended  to  promote 
its  ultimate  unity,  and  that  in  subjecting  the  southern  half  to 
the  Sultan's  rule  they  laid  the  foundation  for  its  ultimate 
'"HJeoejadence, 
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Abdallah;  Pasha  of  Acre;  quarrel  with 
Viceroy  of  Egypt,  659 

Abdul  Medjid,  succeeds  Mahmod  II.  as 
Sultan  of  Turkey,  667 

Abercromby,  Sir  Rjdph,  British  admiral, 
X3a,  X58 

Aberdeen,  Lord ;  despatches  on  the  battle 
of  Leipzig,  340  (note)  ;  (Foreign  Secre- 
tary, 1846*,  declines  to  assent  to  the 
proposed  Spanbh  numriages,  700 ; 
friendship  towards  the  Emperor  Nicho- 
las,  837  ;  policy  towards  Russia  and 
Turkev  (1853),  834t  refusen  King  Fred- 
erick  William's  request  for  a  guarantee 
against  an  attack  from  France,  840 ; 
resiznation  of  premiership,  851 

Abbbal;  his  conspiracy  in  the  army  of 
Cadiz.  483 

Aboukir,  Bonaparte's  victory  over  Turks 
at,   135  ;  landing  of  English  troops  at, 

158 

Acre.  S'cge  of,  659 ;  captured  by  Sir 
Charles  Napier.  671 

Acte  Additionnel  (Fiance),  395 

Adana,  given  to  Viceroy  of  Egypt  by 
Turkey,  66a 

Addington,  Mr.,  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  169  ;  his  govemmcni's  host- 
ility to  Konaparte,  179  ;  leads  a  section 
of  the  Tory  party,  209 

Adrianople,  Peace  ot,  595  ;  entry  of 
Russians  into.  1040 

iF^ean  Islands,  512,  557 

Agerandisement,  Schemes  of,  advanced  by 
European  Allies  (1793),  5a 

A|nram,J49,  751,  752 

Aix-la-Chapelle.  Conference  of,  454 

Albert,  Frencn  Republican  ;  excluded 
from  National  Assembly,  731 

Albrecht,  Archduke,  975 

Albuera,  Battle  of,  301 

Alessandria,  122,  149 

Alexander  I.,  Emperor  of  Russia,  156  ;  pa- 
cific  proposals  to  Ergland,  157  ;  secret 
treaty  with  France  (1801),  169  ;  distrust 
of  Bonaparte,  184 ;  rupture  of  diplo- 
matic relations  with  Bonaparte,  187  ; 
treaty  with  King  of  Prussia  at  Potsdam, 
i^ ;  seeks  the  help  of  England  against 
France,  231  ;  cordial  relations  with  the 
King  of  Prussia,  23a ;  interview  with 
Napoleon  on  the  Niemen,  233  ;  con- 
spiracy with  Napoleon,  235  ;  meets 
Napoleon  at  Erfurt.  26a  ;  breaks  off 
friendly  relations  witn  Napoleon,  297  ; 
declines  to  assist  Prussia  against  France, 
307  ;  fuminon<  Stei't  to  St.  Pe'ersburj?, 
333 ;  enters    the    war    of  Liberation 


against  Napoledn,  33d  ;  arrival  a., 
Frankfort,  348  ;  insists*  on  Nap  >  eon's 
dethronement,  35a ;  arrives  in  Paris 
and  secures  the  restoration  of  lA>uiH 
XVIII.,  357,  358;  at  the  Congress  of 
Vienna,  38a  ;  arrives  in  Paris  after 
Battle  of  Waterloo,  406;  Treaty 
o(  Holy  Alliance.  408 ;  addrcasses 
Polish  Diet  on  his  design  to  extend 
popular  repiesentation,  4^3 ;  raises 
alarm  in  Cermany  by  distributing 
Stourdza's  pamphlet  on  revolutionary 
movements,  459  ;  sale  of  rotten  ships  to 
Spain.  482  ;  proposes  joint  action  with 
regard  to  Spain  ( 1820),  493  ;  his  views 
with  regard  to  Austrian  iutervention  in 
Italy,  496 ;  proposes  to  send  troops^  to 
Spain  to  overthrew  the  Constitution, 
509 ;  intervention  in  Turkey  on  behtilf 
of  the  Christians,  551,  552  ;  his  re  oaal 
to  aid  the  Gre.  ks  rouses  discontent  in 
Russia,  576  ;  death  (1825),  577 

Alexander  II.,  Emperor  of  Russia,  suc- 
ceeds the  Emperor  Nicholas^  851  ; 
liberates  the  Serfs,  ^6  ;  meeting  at 
Reichstadt  with  the  Emperor  Francis 
Joseph  on  the  Eastern  Question,  loao  ; 
assurances  to  Britain  respecting  toe 
acquisition  of  Constantinople,  1030 

Alexandria  ;  capitulation  by  tne  French  to 
the  English,  159 

Alexinatz^  Capture  of,  by  the  Turks,  1090 

Al fieri,  Vittorio,  76,  79. 

Algiers  ;  captured  by  France,  6x0 

Ah  Pasha,  529.  542,  557,  563 

Alkmaar,  Battle  of,  132 

Allvintzy,  Austrian  general,  defeated  hf 
Bonaparte  at  Rivoli,  91 

Alma,  Battle  of  the,  846 

Akace,  German  rights  in,  8 ;  Fiance 
fatherland  of,  34 ;  declared  to  be 
French  territory  by  Congress  of 
Vienna,  413;  probable  consequences 
had  it  been  annexed  to  Prussia,  4x4  ; 
civil  government  established  by 
Germans  during  the  Franco- Prussian 
war,  1006  ;  ceded  to  (Germany  bv  the 
Treaties  of  Versailles  and  Frankfort, 
1013 

Altona ;  discontent  with  Danish  rule,  784, 
726 

Am  ens,  Treaty  of,  160 ;  capitulates  to  the 
Prussians,  loio 

Ancona,  Surr^  iider  of,  to  troops  of  Victor 
Emmanuel,  qoi 

Andr^ssy,  Count,  m-gotiates  reconciliation 
between  Au-tria  .ind  Hungary  (1867)^ 
966;  c'pinion   ou  projected  restoration 
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of  German  leadership  to  Austria,  975  ; 

communicates  with  St.  Petersbu'^  and 

Berlin  on  a  line   of  policy  toivards  the 

Porte,  102  a 
•*Andri«sy  Note,  The,"  1022 
Angoulemc,  Duchess  of,  359,  40'',  43a,  443 
Angoul£me,   Duke   of,  le.<ds   the    Krench 

iroops  in  the  invasion  of  Spain  (1823), 

Antonelli.  Cardioad,  minister  of  Pius  IX., 
-,79,  887 

Antony.  Prince,  appointed  Prussian  prime 
niinisier,  910 

Antwerp,  taken  by  the  French,  62 ; 
failure  of  English  expedition  a^inst, 
988 ;  b  imbardmenc  by  French  and 
English,  625 

Apostolicals  {Sec  Carlists) 

Areola,  Battle  of,  91 

Ardahan.  1045 

Armatoli,  1  he,  531 

Armenia,  1045 

Armistice,  between  France  and  Sardinia 
(179^),  80 ;  Bonaparte  and  King  of 
rfaplcs  (1796),  83;  Bonaparte  and  the 
Pope  (1796),  83  ;  Duke  of  Wftrieniberg 
and  the  French  (1796),  86;  Naples 
and  France  (1798),  118  ;  Austria  and 
France  (1800),  150;  (secret)  Emperor 
of  Austria  and  France  (1800),  150 ; 
Austria  and  France  at  Stcyer  (1800), 
Z52 ;  England  and  Denmark  (i8ci); 
156 ;  Austria  and  France  after  the 
Battle  of  Austerlitz  (i£o5l,  199, 
Russia  and  France  after  the  battle  of 
Friedland  (1807),  23a;  Znaim  (1809), 
Austria  and  France,  287  ;  France, 
Russia,  and  Prussia  (1813),  3^3 ; 
Austria  and  Sardinia  at  Vigevi^no 
(1848),  747  ;  Malmci,  Denm.irk  and 
Prus<»ia  (1848J,  783;  Garibaldi  and  the 
Neapolitans  (i8^o',  895;  Dtnmaik, 
Austria,  and  Prussia  (1864),  939 ; 
France  and  Prussia  (1871),  loia  ; 
Servia  and  Turkey.(i876),  1030 

Arnaud,  St.,  French  officer,  conspires  wiih 
Louis  Napoleon  against  the  govern- 
ment. 816,  817  ;  French  comman-  er  in 
the  Crimea.  846 

Arndt,  the  (ierman  poet,  274  ;  prosecution 
of,  4^5;  member  of  German  Nat  onal 
Assembly,  727  ;  Song  of  the  '*  Father- 
land." 727  ;  retires  from  National 
/ssemMy,  796 

Artois,  Count  of  (afterwards  Charles  X), 
'^5f  358,  375 ;  heads  the  party  of 
rtactioii  in  1815  in  France,  428  ; 
growth  of  his  party.  430  ;  ambitious 
prujctts,  473     {See  also  Cnarles  X.) 

Asia  Minor,  conquered  by  Egyptians 
under  Ibrahim,  660 

Aspern,  Battle  of,  284 

Asturias ;  popular  rising  against  the 
French,  255 

Athos,  MonUs  of  Mount,  557 

Aueisifldt.  Battle  cf,  221 

Auge  eau,  French  general,  attacks  the 
Director^',  98 

Aug- siciibui^j,  Duke  of  (elder),  renounces 
his  claims  m  Schleswig-HoNtein.  934 

Augusienburg,  Duke  of  (youoser);  £is* 


m-^rck  proposes  that  the  crown  </ 
Schleswig-Holstein  should  be  coo- 
ferred  upon  ihe,  943 

Aurelle    de     Paladines,    French    general, 
advances  to  the  relief  of  Paris,  1009 

Au-sterlitz,  Battle  of,  i^ 

Au>trta,  Declartti'^n  of  war  by  France 
against  (1702),  2  ;  ultimatum  to  France, 
8 ;  state  of,  before  the  war  of  1793,  12 
~2f ;  reforms  of  Maria  llieresa,  14 : 
reforms  of  Joseph  II.  in,  15;  under 
Leopold  II.,  16  ;  under  Francis  II.,  18  ; 
greed  for  territory  in,  19  ;  opening  of 
war  against  France,  28 ;  allied  to 
Prussia,  29;  defeats  French  at  Neer- 
winden,  46;  schemes  of  aggrandisement, 
51 ;  invests  Cambray  and  Le  Quesaoy, 
5a ;  defeated  at  Wattignies,  55 ;  in- 
difference to  English  plans  for  ooivbcxi 
restoration,  58  ;  breach  with  Proissia 
after  the  partition  of  Poland.  58  ; 
defeated  by  French  at  Wdrth  and 
Weissenburg,  59  ;  defeated  by  Boiu* 
parte  on  the  Mm-  i-^,  82  ;  retires  before 
the  French  in  It;4ly,  85  ;  invaded  by  the 
French,  85 ;  treaty  with  France  at 
Leoben.  93  ;  Trcity  of  Campo  Formio 
with  France,  99  ;  renewal  of  war  with 
France,  119;  defeats  France  at  Slock- 
ach  and  Magnano,  lax,  122;  de  ign«in 
Italy,    125 ;  jealousy  toward^    Russia, 

130  (not)  ;  end  of  alliance  with  Russia, 

131  ;  reply  to  Bonaparte's  proposal  for 
peace,  145  ;  re^innpiion  of  h<>stilitie9 
with  Fiance,  14') ;  d  featcd  at  Hohen-; 
linden,  151;  interesi>  in  Germany,  168 
state  ill  1 8". 5.  189,  1.0  ;  occupi5* 
Bavaria,  \qx  ;  surreiuler  of  army  to  t''* 
French  at  Uim,  194  ;  the  French  occuP^ 
Vienna,  197  ;  defeated  at  Austerli^'i 
199  ;  loss  of  territory,  201  ;  prrpaics 
for  war  against  Fiance,  271  ;  invasion 
of  H;«varia,  276  ;  defeated  by  Na|ioleon 
at  I^nashut  and  Eggmilhl,  aSo ;  Na- 
poleon enters  Vienna,  280;  conque  ts 
in  Poland  and  Italy,  381  ;  defeats  the 
Fnnch  at  Aspern,  284;  defeated  bv 
N;«poleon  at  Wagram,  aS6  ;  peace  with 
France,  290 ;  looses  by  the  Peace  of 
Vienna,  29)',  alliance  with  Napoleon, 
310  ;  attitude  towards  Naprileon  in 
»^»3»  334*»^'"*-*y  of  Reichenbach, 
336;  enters  the  war  against  France. 
337  \  defeated  at  Dresden,  340  ;  result^ 
o'  Napoleon's  wars,  367  ;  its  g.'in>  ■■>' 
the  Settb  ment  of  1814,  370;  Con>;its> 
of  V'icnna,  380-387,392;  Meitcinicii  s 
statesmanship,  421-424  ;  the  Km- 
peror's  resistance  t<>  pr.'gies'i,  422; 
Conference  of  Aix-la  Chap'.lle.  4=^4- 
4?^  ;  Conservativr  principlesof  Mf  tier- 
i.ic'j,  456;  pr  postd  in  erven  lion  in 
It.ily,  495;  iri\;ui«.s  Italy.  501;  poiiy 
towards  I  urkcy  m  liai,  552;  interv.n 
tion  in  Pap.il  Siaic-.  for  -'ipp  e^sjnn  »f 
revolt  (1831).  6^3;  second  inierveniion 
in  ^'apal  Sutc>,  6J14  ;  withoraws  from 
Pa{>al  Str.tes  1 1^.35  ,  635  ;  rule  in  Ii^ly, 
6,5;  occupies  berraia,  079;  lulc  iJ 
Hungary,  fr8 1-685  ;  death  of  the 
Emperor  Francis  Joseph,  andacccaMOO 
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of  Perdinam),  686  \  rural  system  id 
Han^ry,  691  ;  insurrection  of  Poles  in 
Galicia,  692  ;  Rural  Edict  ( 1846),  693  ; 
revolution  at  Vienna,  710 ;  fall  of 
Mettemtch,  711  ;  Hungarian  deputa- 
tion received  b^  the  Emperor,  71a; 
accepts  Hungarian  scheme  of  inde- 
pendence, 713  ;  autonomy  promised  to 
Bohemia,  715 ;  in^urrection  in  Lom- 
bardy  and  Venice,  716,  777  ;  general 
w;r  in  Italy  against  Austrian  rule,  717, 
719  ;  Constitution  publi«hrd,  730  ;  agi- 
tation in  Vienna,  739  ;  flight  ot  the  Em- 
peror, 740 ;  further  1  iots  of  students  and 
workmen,  741  ;  riots  at  Prague,  742  ; 
campaign  around  Verona,  742  ;  re-con- 
que^t  of  Venetia,  746  ;  Emperor  returns 
10  Vienna  from  Innsbruck,  747  ;  levolt 
in  Cro«tia,  748-752;  Emperor  dis- 
solves Hungarian  Parliament,  and 
declares  its  acts  null  and  void,  755 ; 
tumult  at  Vienna,  756  ;  flight  of  the 
Kmperor  to  Olmiltz,  757  ;  General 
Windischgratz  subdues  the  revolt  at 
Vienna,  758 ;  atxlication  of  the   Em- 

Ptror,  and  accessio;i  o(  his  nephew 
rancis  Joseph  1.,  760;  the  Unitary 
Constitutional  Edict  (March,  1849), 
761 ;  occupation  of  Pesth,  763  ;  Consti- 
tution published  by  Schwarzenberg, 
765  ;  driven  from  Hungary,  765  ;  sub- 
dues Hungary.  769;  overthrows  Sar- 
dinian army  at  Novara,  77a  ;  surrender 
of  Venice  to.  780;  proi>osed  connection 
with  Germany  at  the  Frankfort  Parlia- 
ment, 790  ;  refu'«es  to  recognise  the 
German  Federal  Union,  800 ;  p'oposes 
a  conference  at  Frankfort  to  discuss 
question  ofunion,  800  ;  restores  the  liiet 
of  Frankfort,  802  ;  conflict  with  Prussia 
respecting  affairs  in  Hesse-Cassel,  802 
•-804 ;  demands  are  granted  by  Prussi  1 
respecting  Hcs-^e,  ^3;  condition  after 
185  r,  807-809;  concessions  to  the 
Papacy,  80S  ;  policy  towards  Russia  on 
outbreak  of  Crimean  War,  838,  839 ; 
Conference  at  Vienna,  Muy,  1855,  852  ; 
mediates  between  Russia  and  European 
allies  after  fall  of  Scbastopol,  857  ;  its 

fovernment  of  Central  and  Southern 
taly  denounced  by  Count  Cavour  at 
the  Paris  Conference,  871  ;  rupture 
with  Sardinia,  873  ;  decla^^ation  of  war 
by  France  and  Sardinia,  878  ;  defeated 
at  Kattles  of  Magenta  and  .Solferino, 
879,  881  ;  peace  concluded  with  France 
and  Sardinia  at  Villafranca,  882 ; 
opposition  to  the  union  of  Italy  under 
Victor  Emmanuel,  904  ;  state  of  aflairs 
after  1859,  and  creation  of  Central 
Council,  9?o,  921  ;  diploma  published 
for  restoring  to  Hungary  its  old  Co"  - 
siitution,  922  ;  Hungary  resists  the 
establishment  of  a  Central  Council, 
032 ;  the  Reichsrath  assembles  at 
Vienna  (1861),  923  ;  progress  of  Parlia* 
mentary  system,  92^ ;  troops  enter 
Schleswig  conjointly  with  the  Prussians, 
938  ;  secures  Sclileswig-Hol>tc.u  in 
ooniunction  with  Prussia  by  the  Treaty 
of  Yiaoiia,  941 ;  refitoci  to  ftttood  pro- 


I  posed  European  Congress,  and  bids  the 
Federal  Diet  take  over  the  control  of 
Schleswig- Holstein.  951,  952 ;  com> 
mencement  of  war  with  Prussia,  954 ; 
defeated    by    Prussia    at    KOniggrfttz, 

955  ;  victories  of  Custozza  and  Lissa, 

956  ;  terms  of  peace  with  Prussia  (1866), 
056-958 ;  settlement  of  conflict  with 
Hungary  after  the  Battle  of  Konigerfitz, 
963-^6  ;  defensive  alliance  with  Italy, 
977  ;  "  League  of  the  Three  Emperors," 
X022  ;  treaty  with  Russia  at  Reichstadt 
on  the  Eastern  Question,  1029  ;  acquires 
Bosnia  and  Htrrzegovina  at  the  Con- 
gress of  Berlin,  1049 

Avignon,  Claims  of  the  Pope  in,  8 
Azeglio,  Sardinian  Minister,  868;  envoy 
to  Bologna,  880 ;  provides  for  the 
defence  of  Romanga  against  Austria, 
883  ;  Admiral  Persano  refers  his  diary 
to,  900  (note)  ;  views  regarding  exclu- 
sion of  Rome  from  Italian  Kingdom, 
904 


Bach,     Alexander     (Austrian    minister), 

negotiates    the    Concordat    with    the 

Papacy,  808,  809 
Badaios,   Capture    of,   by  the    Duke    of 

Wellington,  301 
Baden,   entered    by   French    troops,   86 ; 

formation    of    a    Constitution,     46a ; 

Liberal   sentiments  of    the  soveieign, 

639;  Republican    rising    (1848),    726; 

insurrection    (September,    1848),   785 ; 

the  Government   of  the   Grand    Duke 

accepts  the  Frankfort  Constitution,  796  ; 

Republican     insurrection,     796,     797 ; 

in^urrection  quelled  by  Prussian  troops 

aftrr  fall  of  Rastadt,  7^7 
Bagration.  Prince,   Russian    commander, 

^11,  312 
Baird,  General,  159,  266,  267 
Balaclava,  847  ;  Battle  of,  848  ;  Charge  of 

the  Light  Hrigade  at,  849 
Balance   of    Power    in   Germany,    a6 ;  in 

Europe  after  the  Treaty  of  Basle,  65  ; 

after  the  English  victories   in   Egypt, 

159  ;  Austrian  defence  of,  272 
Balearic  Islands,  offered  by  Napoleon  to 

Great  t^ritain,  248 
Balkans,  Russian  advance  on  the,  1035 
Bapaume,  loio 
Barclay  de  Tolly,   Russian    commander, 

311,  012,  3x3,  314 
Baring,  Mr.,  Secretary  of  English  Legation 

at  Constantinople  ;  report  on  Bulgarian 

massacres,  1026 
Barras,  M.,  French  Director,  134,  137 
Barth^lemy,     M.,     niembsr     of     French 

Directory,   97  ;    seized    by    A  gereau's 

tro'.p-i,  9r{  ;  ambassador  at  Berne,  108 
Basle,  Treaty  of,  65 

Basque    Provinces,  centre  of  Carlist  re- 
bellion   (1834),    652  ;  immimity   from 

customs-dues,  653 
Bastille,  The.  30 
Batoum,  1045 
BatthyAny,   Couiit,  instructed  to  form  a 

National  Ministry  in  Hungary,  71a; 

publishes  Exnperor  of  Austria*  order 
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suspending  Jellacic  from  office.  751 ; 
resigns  (^ce,  754  ;  sentenced  to  death. 
7<59 

**  Battle  of  the  Nations  **  (Leipzig),  346 

Bautzen,  Battle  of  333 

Bavaria,  Weakness"  of  (179a),  i'  j  desicns 
of  Francis  II.  on,  18;  entered  by 
French  troops,  86 ;  treaty  with  Bona- 
parte, i63  ;  reforms  under  Montgebs, 
17 1 ;  occupied  by  the  Austrians,  193  ; 
invaded  by  Austrians.  276  ;  surrenders 
Innsbruck  to  the  Tyrolese,  278  ;  obtains 
Salzburg,  990 ;  joins  the  Allies  in  War 
of  Liberation,  344 ;  formation  of  a 
Constitution,  46a  ;  disturbance  in  the 
Palatinate,  637 

Bayazid,  1036,  1045,  t049 

Kaylen,  Capitulation  of,  358 

Bayonne  meeting  of  Napolron  and  Prince 
Ferdinand  ot  Suain,  353  ;  Napoleon's 
Spani>h  Assembly,  35^ 

Bazaine,  Marshal,  French  commander  of 
the  army  of  the  Rhine,  996,  997  ; 
defeated  by  the  Prussians  at  Mars-la- 
Tour,  997  ;  defeated  at  Gravelotte,  098; 
reti'es  with  army  to  Metz,  999;  m- 
action  at  Metz,  and  probable  intrigues 
for  personal  power.  1007  ;  surrenders 
Metz  to  the  Pru<i.Mans  1007  ;  tried  by 
court-martial  and  sentenced  to  death 
io:;7  ;  the  Nemesis  of  the  moral  indiffer- 
ence and  servility  of  the  French 
Empire,  1008 

Beacons'ield,  L>rd,  Eastern  Policy  arul 
diNiru-t  of  kus>ia,  1026-1029 »  ^'ar- 
specvh  at  Guildhall  baiiquet,  1031  ; 
reprcNcnis  Flngl.ind,  with  I  ord  Svalis- 
biu-y,  at  the  C'oniires«i  of  Berlin,  1048  ; 

E)licy    in    sevcrinj;     M.icedonia     from 
uigaria,  1050  ;  his  anticijuttions  rela 
tive  to  Fastern   Euro^  so  far  contia- 
dict-  d.  1053 
Beauharnais,  Eugene,  203,  327 
Beaulieii.  Austrian  i^icneral.  80,  82 
Beccana  on  "Crimes  and  Punishments," 

76 
Beethoven  entertains  members  of  the  Con- 
gress of  Vieniia,  301 
Belcredi,  Count,  Austrian  minister,  063 
Belgium,  under  Austria.  34  ;  French  vic- 
tories, «2;  united  to  Holbnd  at  Con- 
Sress  of  Vjei  n  I.  413  ;  rev.>liition  of 
lUgust.  iS;o,  ^-»^  ;  separated  from 
Holtand,  iiix  ;  inHuence  of  France  and 
Tallevrr.nd,  6a  1,  6aa  ;  inde|>endence 
recognised  by  the  Conference  of 
London,  623  ;  Due  de  Nrmotirs  elected 
king,  and  shortiv  retire*  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  Louis  PhiUppe,  623 ;  Prince 
Le»ipold  of  Sa\e-Cob»r^  eli-ciel  king. 
623;  seillemcnl  o:  the  tr^ntier,  6.'4 ; 
project  of  France  for  ii>aa;iiisi'i»;n.  961; 

?ro(.K»i.il    to    cede    llclgi :    territory    to 
"ranee  in  retur-i  f^r  l.uvcniUurg,  157^ 
Belliard.  Krcnch  c-^ncra'.   151^ 
Bem.     Hungarian    gcieral.     defcat'%     the 
Au^triaris,   7^:;  ;  dc'eaied  by  Austrians 
at   leuie>\.ir.  7C^o 
Cenedek.  .-\i.<.tnaM   .r<ft:i  r:>1.   ?V,  o:;s  :  de 
structioQ   oi  tu>  army  at  Kouiggrati, 
956 


Benedetti,  Count,  French  ambasailor  at 
Berlin,  re|>ort  on  the  French  project  far 
the  actiuisition  of  Bel^um,  961  (note) ; 
interview  with  the  King  of  Pkwua  it 
Ems  respecting  the  candidature  of 
Prince  Leopold  for  the  Spuiish  throne, 
981 

Bennigsen.  Russian  general,  aa9 ;  defeated 
by  the  French  at  rnedland,  232  ;  leadn 
the  Russian  resenres  during  the  War  of 
Liberation,  345 

Bentinck,  Lord  W.,  on  Mont's  dtipiidty, 
36a  (note);  English  represenutive  m 
Sidly;  forces  King  Ferdinand  to 
establish  a  Parliament,  495 

Benvenuti,  Cardiitai,  631,  634 

B^ranger  on  Bonaparte  s  return  to  France, 
135  :  Napoleonic  lyrics,  735 

Beresford,  English  cominand«rin  Portugiil, 

491 
Beresina,  Passage  of  the,  by  Napoleoo, 

Berlin,  entrv  of  Napoleon,  »3 ;  fight 
between  the  French  and  Cossa>  ks,  327; 
evacuation  by  the  French,  327  ;  revola- 
tiunxry  movement  of  March,  1848,  719; 
conflict  between  the  people  and  troopi, 
^20  ;  the  Kmg  rides  through  the  strecu 
m  the  character  of  German  leader.  721; 
opening  of  Prussian  National  Parlia- 
ment. 728  ;  riot«  against  the  Assembly 
(Sept.,  1848),  785  :  ConfereiMX  of  1B49, 
79S  ;  opening  01  the  first  Parliament  of 
the  German  Empire,  March,  1871,  xoi6; 
Congress  of  (1878X  1048 

Berlin  Memorandum,  The,  rejected  by 
England,  1075 

Bemadotte,  Crown  Prince  of  Swedes; 
A'liaiKewith  Russia,  312;  enters  tkc 
War  of  Liberation,  345 

Bemadotte,  French  general,  commaods 
the  army  in  Hanover,  192 :  violates 
Prussian  territory,  196 ;  comnaads 
troops  against  Russia,  230 

Bernard,  Pass  of  the  Great  Sc,  14B 

Berne.  10^ 

Bem>torff;  Count,  Pras4an  envoy  at  the 
Confereitce  of  London  (1864),  939 

Berry,  Murder  of  Duke  oL  472 

Berth'er,  Gerwral,  leads  Fraacfa  troops  iD. 
t )  Rome,  1 10 

Besika  Bay.  835;  de^Mtch  of  Eag&h 
fleet  to,  102^  1042 

Bessarabia :  gained  by  Ru.«sia  in  1814,  370 

Bessi^res.  Marshal  (French),  defeats  tJM 
Spanish  at  Rio  Seco,  258 

Be^Meres,  Spanish  insurgent,  513 

Bsust,  C(>unt,  807 :  Saxon  minister  at  the 
Conferer>ce  of  Loadon  (1864),  939: 
Austri^in  Minister,  966:  hi«  settlement 
with  Hungary.  966  ;  suggests  the  uaioa 
of  Luxemburg  with  Beiginm,  <y*i\ 
arranges  defensive  alliance  with  Italy. 
977  ;  dismissed  from  oflke  at  the  insti* 
gation  of  Bi<inarck.  1021 

lliarritz,  meeting  of  Napoleon  III.  and 
B'smarck.  944 

Bd'oao,  653  ;  be-icged  by  the  Cartists.  657 

Bisrn.^nk,  Prince,  >u<.c  eil*  I'nnce 
Hohenk>he  as  Prime  Minister  914; 
prrviousi 
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tendenctes,  914-916;  policy  of  "Blood 
aiid  Iron/'  917  ;  resolves  to  levy  taxes 
without  a  Budget,  918 ;  measures 
af^inst  the  Press,  919 ;  establishes 
friendly  relations  with  Kus6ta,  925 ; 
hostility  towards  Poland,  033  ;  attitude 
towards  Denmark  on  the  death  of 
Frederick  VII.,  934  ;  statecraft  respect- 
ing Schlcswig  Holstein.  936,  938,  942- 
944  :  names  conditions  on  which  dchles- 
wij^'Hoistein  should  be  given  to  t^ie 
Pnnce  of  Augustenbur^,  943  ;  meets 
Napoleon  III.  at  Biamtz,  944;  seeks 
co-operation  of  Italy  in  war  agaiast 
Austria,  948 ;  proposes  to  siuunion  a 
German  Parliament,  949;  reply  to 
Napoleon  III.  on  his  demand  tor  the 
cession  of  the  Kheoish  Provinces,  951 ; 
orders  troops  to  enter  Holstein  oa 
Austria's  refusing  to  <tttend  the  pro- 
posed European  Ccngress,  951 ;  his 
demands  refused  by  German  butc^s, 
95a;  his  life  attempted,  053;,  his 
demands  for  the  acquisition  ot  territoiy 
after  the  war  with  Austria,  057,  958 ; 
views  on  the  project  of  Napoleon  HI. 
for  the  acquisition  of  Belgium,  961  ; 
popularity  after  the  Battle  of 
Kdniggr&tz,  962 ;  treatment  of  Napo- 
leon's proposal  for  the  cession  of  Luxem- 
burg to  France,  973 ;  triumph  of  his 
statesmanship  in  the  strength  and 
success  of  ihe  German  army,  992 ; 
meets  Napoleon  III.  at  S'^-dan,  1001: 
meets  M.  Jules  Favre  at  Fcrri^res  res* 
pecting  negotiations  for  peace,  1004 ; 
requires  thcsurrcndrr  of  Strasburg  and 
TouJ ;  1004  ;  meets  Thiers  at  Versailles 
to  arrange  terms  of  peace,  X013 ; 
requires  the  cession  of  Alsace  and 
Eabtrrn  Lorraine,  and  payment  of  six 
milliards  francs  as  the  oasts  of  peace, 
1013 ;  hostility  towards  the  Crown 
Prince,  1014 ;  polio  in  favouring  a 
Republic  for  France,  1020;  as-^urances 
to  Russia  and  Austria,  loax  ;  policy  at 
the  Congress  of  Berlin,  1048 

Blake,  S^anbh  general,  265 

Blanc,  Louis,  703 ;  member  of  French 
Prnvisional  Government  (1848),  729  ; 
excluded  irom  National  Assembly,  711 

BlQcher,  General ;  capitulates  at  Lubeclc, 
333;  leads  Prussian  army  against 
Napoleon,  331 ;  heads  division  of 
Kussians  and  Prussians,  338,  341,  34S1 

^46 ;  attacks  Napoleon  in  France,  351  ; 
ead  of  Prussian  troops  (1815),  399; 

defeated  at  Ligny  by  Napoleon,  400 ; 

his  action  at  Waterloo.  401 
Blum,  Kobert,  German  Liberal ;  executed 

after  revolt  of  Vienna  (1848),  759 
Bohemia,     national     movements    (1830 — 

1843),  688.  689 ;  the  Czechs'  movement 

for  independence,  71^;  declines  to  send 

rcpr  sentatives  to  Nati«)nal   Assembly 

at  Frankfort,  727  ;  rebellion  at  Piague. 

742  ;  Prussian- Austrian  campaign,  955 
Bologna  ;  portion  of  C  i^paoane  Republic, 

89  ;  insurrection  of  183?.  631 
Bonaparte,    lerome ;  compelled  to  marry 

the  duugiiter  of  the  King  of  Wtlrtem- 

XX 


berg,  by  h«s  brother  Napoleon,  a^3 ; 

Kingdom  of  Westphalia  given  to  him, 

234  •  flight  from  Westphalia,  248 
Bonaparte,   Joseph ;    French    ambassador 

at  Rome,  x  10  ;  represents  Fi-ance  at  <  he 

peace    conferences    at    Amiens    1^3 : 

Naples  given  to  him,  20a  ;  made  King 

of  Spain,  256  ;  flight  from  Madrid,  259  ; 

second  flight  soa  .  defeated  at  Vtttoria 

by  Wellington,  350 
Bonaparte,  L^uis  ;  made  King  of  Holland, 

203  ;  abdication  and  flight,  295 
Bonaparte.  Lucien,  136,  137 
Bonaparte,  Napoleon  (See  Napoleon) 
Boncampagni,  S«irJinian  envoy,  879 
Bordeaux  ;  takes  arms  against  Pans.   48  ; 

French  National  Assembly  opened  at 

(x87tX  10x3 
Borodino,  Battle  of,  315 
Bosnia  takes  arms  against  Turkey,  864 ; 

hande^l  over  to  Austria  at  the  Congress 

of  Brilin  (1877),  1049 
Bosph^rus,  The  ;  rules  tor  pas<(age  of  war- 

ih\p&  agreed  upo  1  by  the  Powers,  67a 
Boulogne,  Army  of,  191 
Bourbaki,    General,    commands    French 

army  of  the  East,  and  is  defeated  fay 

the   Germans    at   MontLdiard,    loxi, 

xoxa 
Bourdonnaye,   La ;    member  of    French 

House  of  Representatives,   434,  435 ; 

minister  under  Charles  X.,  607 
Bourmont,  General ;  French  minister,  606; 

campaign  against  Arabs,  609  ;  captures 

Algiers,  610 
Braganza,  Huu«e  of.  240 
Brandenburg,  meeting  of  Prussian  Parlia- 
ment at,  788 
Brandenburg,   Count ;  Prussian    minister 

(X848),  787  ;  death,  803 
Brazil;   seat  of  Portuguese   government, 

49? 
Briouis,  Omer ;  Turkish  commander,  563, 

564,  59a 

Brisson,  French  general ;  surrender  to  the 
Tynrolese,  278 

Brissot,  M.,  journalist  and  Girondin 
member  of  Legislative  Assembly,  6 ; 
urges  war  against  Austria,  7 

Brune,  Marshal;  murdered  by  French 
Royalists  at  Marseilles,  429 

BrQnn,  198 

Bruiiswick,  Duke  of;  his  hatred  towards 
Emigrants,  22  ;  invades  France,  29  ;  his 
proclamation  in  the  French,  29 ;  retreat 
at  Valmy,  33  ;  rciir«rs  before  the  French 
at  Worth,  59  ;  on  Prus^bn  policv,  aox  ; 
prepares  for  a  campaign  against  Fraiice 
(1806),  214;  his  opinion  of  ti.e  Prussian 
army,  2xq  ;  mortally  wounded  at  the 
Battle  of  Auersiadt,  22X 

Brunswick  (Younger)  Duke  of,  invades 
Saxonv,  285 

Brunswick,  Insurrection  in,  636 

Buenos  Ayres ;  falls  into  the  hands  of  the 
English,  248 

Bulgaria,  534  ;  Turkish  massacres,  1026  :• 
autonomy  constituted  by  the  treaty  of 
Sail  Stefan  >,  1044  ;  pr  visions  of  Treaty 
of  Berlin  relating  to,  X049 

BOlow,  Prussian  general,  3^ 
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,  and  resignation,    883 :  his 

the  union    of    I'aly,   884  ; 

Dower,   888  :  agrees  to   the 

Nice  and  Savoy  to  France, 

ry  with  reeard   to  Naples, 

s  Admiral  Per^ano  to  exciie 

n   at   Naples,  898  ;  .«tni(?j!  e 

)aldi,  901  ;   views  regaruing 

:r  of  Venice  to  Italian  Kin,;- 

attitude  towards  the  Cath*^- 

I,  005,  906  ;  last  words  and 
:  character  and  great  work 
f  Italy,  CC6-908 

rd  by  England  by  the  Treaty 
160 

itrict  in  Greece,  5S7 
>mte  de  (Dticde  Bordeaux), 
•f  Charles  X.,  616,  815,  1020 

».  397 
French  general,    116,   117, 

Commander  of  the  National 

'aris,  814  ;  arrested  by  Louis 

819 

if^rquis  de  governor  of  the 

J78 

ral,  leads  the  French  army 

ire  against  the  Prussians  at 

md  Le  Mans,  loii 

t,  Kin;;  of  Sardinia,  defeats 

at   Guito,    743  ;  defeated   at 

ia,    743  ;  enters    Milan,    but 

t  the  advance  of  Austrians, 

ted  at  Novnra  and  abdicates, 

iduke,  entrusted  with  the 
AuHtiia  agamst  the  French, 
s  French  at  Amlieig,  86; 
:  French  at  Siockach,  i3z  ; 
from  Russian  allied  troops, 
of  Austrian  military  adminis* 
89 ;  replaced  by  Gene*-al 
;  proclamation   to  the  Ger- 

II,  276  ;  Bavarian  camp^iign, 
•   defeated    by  Napoleon  at 

280 :     defeated     by     the 
Wagram,  286 
his    rule    in   Naples    and 

;Spnin),  247;  seeks  Napo 
:rvention,     250  ;    abdicates, 

King  of  France,  582;  his 
t  (1624-1827),  634,  605; 
he  Chaml*ers,  606 ;  makes 
e  M»rtignac  chief  minister, 
ct  with  ministers,  608;  Or- 
f  July,  611;  abdicates  and 
England,  616,  617 ;  death  at 

:e,   of  Hohenzollern-Sigmi- 

;c;ed     Hereditary    Prince  of 

8<^3  ;  Commands  at  Plevna, 

?,  Cnnvmtion  of,  224 

1,    M.,    me-nber    of    French 

)f  Deputies,  431  ;  appointed 

ini>ier,  ;ia 

1  of,  cojinianJer  of  cxpcJi- 

t  Antwerp,  288 

igressof,  352,  354 


Chauvelin,  French  ambassador  expell«d 
from  England,  39 

Chios,  532  *  massacre  by  Turks,  560 

Christian  VIII.,  King  of  Denmark,  724 

Christian  IX.  succeeds  Frederick  Vll.  as 
King  of  Denmark,  935  \  cedes  his 
claims  in  Schleswig-Holstein  to  Austria 
and  Prus>ia,  941 

Christi..n,  Prince  (of  GlUcksburc),  de- 
clared heir  to  the  throne  of  S«hleswig- 
Holstern,  80s  {St*  Chh>tian  IX  ) 

Chrzanowski.  commander  of  Sardinian 
army  against  Austria,  77a 

Cintra,  Convention  of,  259 

Circles  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  12 

Cisalpine  Republic,  200;  its  dissolution, 
122 

Cispadane  Republic  in  Italy,  Creation  of 
the,  89 

Ciudad,  capture  o*",  by  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, 301 

Civil    Code    of    Bonaparte,      173,    366 ; 
^  abolished  in  Westphalia,  372 

Civita  Vecchia,  The  French  at,  776 ;  oc- 
cupation by  the  French  renewed,  976 

Cla  eiidon.  Lord,  represents  Great  Britain 
at  the  Conference  of  Paris  (1856),  858 

Clarke,  M.f  French  Minister  of  War,  436 

Cicrfayt,  Aust'^ian  commander,  63,  65 

Clergy  (Greek),  529 

Clergy  (Komu^);  opposed  to^  decrees  of 
Nati«>nal  Assembly,  5;  their  power  in 
Austria,  13;  position  in  Ecclesiastical 
States,  24 ;  incite  to^  insurrection  in 
Naples,  119;  reconciliation  with  Bona- 
parte, 175 ;  popularity  in  the  Tyrol, 
277  ;  imprisonment  of,  by  ^  a^Mleon,  in 
Papal  Sutes,  274  ;  fanaticism  in  Spain, 
and  opposition  to  the  Cortes,  306 ;  re- 
stored to  power  in  Spain,  374;  en- 
croachments in  France,  379;  benefited 
in  Fr;tnce  under  Richelieu's  minisir>', 
438 :  intrigrues  in  Spain  against  the  Con- 
stitution, 505 ;  appointed  to  State  offices 
in  Spain,  515  ;  rise  of  power  in  France 
under  Charles  X.,  605  ;  decline  of  in- 
fluence in  France  under  Louis  Phi  ippe, 
619 ;  reformation  proposed  in  Italy, 
tj%  ;  growth  of  power  in  Austria,  809 

Clotilde,  Princess,  874;  betrothed  to 
Pnnce  Jerome  Napoleon,  876 

Clubs,  French,  in  1791,  6;  Republican 
club  at  Maintz,  55 

Coaliti'  n  (1798)  between  England,  Russia* 
1  urkey.  and  Naples  against  the  French 
Kepublic,  X13;  between  Eni^land  and 
Russia  against  France,  187 

Cobden,  Richard,  Mr..  825 

Cobeiul,  Ludwig,  Austrian  plenipo'entiary 
in  Italy,  99;  at  the^  Congress  of 
Kastadt.  105  ;  Prime  Minister,  190 

Coblentz,  headquarters  of  emigrants,  5 

Cof'urg,  Prince  ;  invests  Cambr^iy  and  Le 
Quesnoy,  5a ;  defeated  by  Fren(.h  at 
Flcurus,  6a  ;  replaced  by  Cler'a>t.  63^ 

Codrington.  Admiral;  attacks  Ibrahim's 
forces,  586 

Co'lterg.  (^all<nt  defence  of,  ag.iinst  the 
Fieiicii,  230 

Collin,  Austrian  general,  occupies  firee 
dty  of  Cracow,  693 
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Prince  Alexander  Cuza  elected  Hospo- 
dar  or  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  and 
afterwards  expelled,  863 ;  Charles  of 
Hohenzollem  elected  Hereditary  Prince 
of  Roumaiiia,  863 

Dardanelles,  The,  663;  entry  of  French 
and  English  fleets  (1839),  667  ;  rule  for 
pa-ssage  of  wardships  agreed  iipm  by 
the  Powers,  67a;  entry  of  fintikh  and 
French  fleets,  8;)6 

Davidovich,  Austrian  general,  00 

I>avoust,  General  (French),  defeats 
Pruss'ans  at  Auerstadt,  aai ;  enters 
Berlin,  aa3  ;  heads  the  army  in  Bavaria, 
975 

De4k,  Hungarian  statesman,  690;  leader 
of  Hungarian  Assembly,  promotes 
reconciliation  with  Austria,  964 

Debreczin,  Hungarian  Parliament  meets 
there,  764 

Decazes.  M.,  French  minister,  i8tSt  431  ; 
sanguinary  measures  respecting  the 
hsinjE  at  Grenoble,  44^  ;  influence  over 
Louis  XVIII  ,  444  ;  his  measures,  469 ; 
▼ictory  over  ultra- Royalists,  470  ;  com- 
promise with  Royalists,  471  ;  dismissal, 

^  473 

Dcclaraiion,  of  Leopold  II.  and  Frederick 
William  II.  respecting  the  .^afetv  of 
Louis  XVI.,  3  ;  of  Duke  of  Biunswick 
to  France,  39  ;  of  French  Convention 
to  all  nations,  37 

De  Gallo,  Austrian  envoy  to   Bonaparte, 


;&« 


Dekestart,  M.,  Foreign  Minister  of  Louis 
XVI.,  8 

Dembinski,  appointed  by  Kossuth  to  the 
command  of  Hungarian  army  i0  the 
war  against  Austria,  764.  763,  769 

Denmark  ;  joins  the  Northern  Maritime 
League,  154  ;  Battle  of  Copenhagen, 
156  ;  landing  of  English  troops,  236 ; 
declares  war  against  England,  338 ; 
loses  Norway,  371  ;  rebellion  of 
Schleswig-Holstein,  733 ;  death  of 
King  Christian  VIII.,  and  accession  of 
Frederick  VII.  724  ;  war  with  Prussia 
respecting  Schleswig-Holstein,  735  ; 
armi  tice  of  Malmb  with  Prussia, 
784  ;  peace  with  Prussia,  804 ;  death 
of  Frederick  VII.,  934 ;  accession 
of  Christian  IX.,  935  ;  conflict  with 
Prussia  and  Austria  respcctiiig  Schles- 
wiu-Holstein,  93^-9[4o ;  by  Trcatv  of 
Vienna  King  Chn&tian  cedes  his  rights 
in  Schl'-swig-Holstein  to  Prussia  and 
Austria,  941 

Dennewitz,  Battle  of,  343 

Depre  is ;  Pro- Dictator  at  Palermo,  897  ; 
resigns  office.  901 

Derby,  Lord,  English  Foreign  Secretary 
(1876),  proposes  a  conference  at  Con- 
stantinople, X03X  ;  resignation  and 
resumption  of  office,  1043  ;  differences 
with  Lord  Beaconsfield  on  the  Eastern 
Question,  and  resignation  of  office,  1046 

Diavolo,  Fra,  119 

Dicbii&ch,  commander  of  Rus<iian  forces, 
593 :  defeats  Turks  at  Kalewt>chn. 
593  ;  crosses  the  Balkans,  594  ;  invades 
Poland,  6a8 


Diet  of  the  Empire,  11,  104,  167-171 
Diet  of  Frankfort,  413 :  passes  repressive 
measures,  464,  466  ;  further  repression, 
638;  enters  upon  reform,  709,  735: 
extinct  Irom  1848  to  1850,  800  ;  r-stoted 
by  Austria,  803  ;  decrees  federal  execu> 
tion  in  Holstein,  935  ;  Prussian  de- 
mands (1866),  949  ;  calls  out  the 
Federal  forces  ;  Prussian  envoy  with- 
draws, 952 
Dijon,  xoii 

Directory,  The  French,  68.  69 ;  instnic- 
tions  to  Bonaparte  regarding  oimpai^ 
in    Italy,   8x  ;  negotiates  with  Pruvua 
and  Austria,  87;  declines  proposals  of 
peace    with     Kngland,    88  ;  party    of 
opposition  in  the,  97  ;  intimidated  by 
Bonaparte,    97 ;  membern    seized    by 
Augereau's  troops,  q8  ;  reorganisation, 
98  ;  consents  to  Bonaparte's  attack  on 
Egypt,  103  ;  unpopularity  in  1799, 134  ; 
its  overthrow  (1799).  137 
Disraeli,  Mr.  B   \See  Loni  Beaconsfield) 
Divorce,  ai  olition  of.  in  France,  438 
Dobrudscha,  lh<: ;  advance  of  the  Russians 
into,    843 ;  advance    of     1876,     1036 ; 
ceded  to  Russia  and  given  by  Russia 
to  Roumania  in  exchange  for  B^sarabia, 
1045 
Domingo,  St.,  ceded  by  Spain  to  French 

Republic,  65 
Donnadieu,  French  General  at  Grenoble, 

Dornberg,  General,  revolts  against  King 

Jerome  of  Westpha'ia,  a8i 
Douay,  General,  leads  French  troops  at 

Wei^senburg,    and    is    defeated     and 

killed,  993 
D'Oubril ;    Russian  envoy  to  Paris,  sxa 
Dramali ;  Turkish  commander,   563,   564, 

565,  566 
Dresden  ;  entry  of  Napoleon,  33a ;  battle 

o^  340 ;  democratic  rising,  796 ;  occu- 

pieaby  Prussians.  954 
Ducos,  M.,  French  Director,  136 
Dumouriez,  General,   French    Minister  of 


Foreign  Affairs,  i ;  checks  Prussians  at 
Valmy,  3a  ;  proposes  peace  to  King  of 
Prussia,  33  ;  invades  the  Netherlands, 
36  ;  defeated  by  Austrians  at  Neer- 
winden,  46  ;  his  treason,  46,  47 

Dundas,  Mr.,  retires  from  office  with  Pitt, 
163 

Dunkirk  ;  besieged  by  English,  53  ;  Duke 
of  York  defeated,  53 

Duponi,  French  general,  enters  Spain, 
350  ;  defeated  at  Baylen,  358  ;  Minister 
of  War  1x814),  378 

Durando,  Papal  general,  743>  73^ 


Ecclesiastical  States  (German),  35  \  secu- 
larisation of,  87 ;  suppression  of,  xo6, 
1^9 

Ecclesiastical  System  (France),  reorgan- 
ised by  National  Assembly,  5 

Edekbere,  Battle  of,  280 

Egypt ;  Bonaparte's  desij^  of  attack  on, 
102 ;  failure  <»f  French  expedition 
under  Buiuipaiie,  1x3  ;  Bonanarte's 
victory  at  Aboukir,  135 ;  Frenoii  and 
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Uniggit  of  Gcoim  111.    •ith   V 
4>  :    alt>lude  of  Pilt  lo>aids    F 


Fnnn,  <6s;  An  of  Union  with  Ire- 
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■tib  ibc  AUis  asd  Fnuin.  4SS ;  Cnr 
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deen  and  coalition  ministry  (i 8^*)),  8.^3, 
834  ;  despatch  of  fleet  to  liesika  Bay 
on  the  entry  of  Russian  troom  into 
Danubian  Provinces,  835 ',  declaration 
of  war  in  conjunction  with  France 
against  Ruvsia,  8 38  ;  demands  on  Russia 
a^  the  Uasis  of  peace,  844  ;  troops  land 
in  the  Crimea,  845  ;  Battle  of  the  Alma, 
846 :  Battle  of  Balaclava,  and  Charee 
of  the  Light  Brigade,  848,  849 ;  Battle 
of  Inkerman,  840  ;  loss  of  troops  in  the 
Crimea  during  the  winter  of  1854,  851  ; 
mismanagement  of  campai^,  851  ; 
Lord  Aberdeen's  ministry  resigns,  and 
Lord  Palmerston  is  made  Prime  Alinis> 
ter,  851  ;  Conference  of  Vienna  (May, 
>855X  fails  to  arrange  treaty  of  peace 
between  England  and  Russia,  853 ; 
resumption  of  the  siege  of  Sebas- 
topol,  854 ;  fall  of  Sebastopol,  856 ; 
trc^y  of  peace  with  Rassia  signed  at 
Paris  (1856),  85Q  ;  agreement  made  at 
Conference  of  Paris  with  regard  to  the 
rights  of  neutrals,  860 :  insists  on  di* 
vision  of  Danubian  Principalities,  862  ; 
attempts  to  mediate  between  Austria, 
France,  and  Sardinia,  876 ;  volunteer 
forces,  891  ;  sympathy  with  Italian 
revolution,  904  ;  Conference  of  I>ondon 
respecting  Denmark  and  Schleswig> 
Holstein,  030 ;  vacillation  on  the 
Schleswie-Holstein  question,  ^41  ;  re- 
jects Berlin  Mcmordum,  and  dispatches 
the  fleet  to  Besika  Bay,  1035 ;  opinion 
on  Bulgarian  massacres,  1036 ;  Dis- 
raeli's Foreign  Policy,  1096-1029 ;  the 
Constantinople  Conference,  1032-1034; 
the  •*  London  Protocol,"  1034 1  fl«J<^l 
ordered  to  Constantinople,  and  reversal 
of  order,  1042  ;  Lord  Derby's  resigna- 
tion and  resumption  of  office,  1042  ; 
Vote  of  Credit  of  >66,ooo,ooo  for  army 
purposes,  1042;  fleet  ordered  to  Con- 
stantinople^  1042 ;  imminence  of  war 
with  Russia,  1043 ;  objections  to  the 
Treaty  of  San  Stefano  summed  up  in  a 
circular  to  the  Powers,  1046;  secret 
ajgreement  with  Russia,  1043  ;  actjuisi- 
tion  of  Cyprus.  1048  ;  Congress  of 
Berlin,  1048 

English  Commonwealth,  41 

Epinis,  60a 

Erfurt ;  headquarters  of  Prussian  army 
(180^  330 ;  meeting  of  Napoleon  and 
the  Emperor  Alexander,  362  ;  meeting- 
place  0!  Federal  Parliament,  (1849),  799 

Erwroum,  1040 

Eski  Sagra,  1036 

Esportero,  General,  totally  defeats  the 
Carlists  (1839),  6^8 ;  appointed  Regent 
of  Spain,  659  ;  exiled,  659 

£tienne,  St.,  revolt  of  working-classes  at, 
643 

Etroix>I,  1040 

Etruria ;  ceded  to  France  by  Spain,  339 

Eaeteie,  Empress,  eagerness  for  war  with 
Prussia,  985;  insists  on  McMalion 
oiarching  to  the  relief  of  Meiz,  999 ;  | 
flight  from  Paris  after  the  stirrcndcr  of 
Napoleon  at  Sedan,  1003 ;  declines  the 
Pnu$i«o  cooditioos  of  peace,  \%>yj 


Eupatoria,  Bay  of,  845 

Evans.  Colonel  de  I.acy ;  leads  _  English 

and     French     volunteers    against    the 

Carlists,  626 
Exhibition,  Great,  of  1851,  834 
Eyiau,  Battle  of,  330 


Faidherbe,  General,  leads  the  French 
army  of  the  North  against  the  Prus- 
sians, xoio 

Faillv,  General,  defeats  Garibaldians  at 
Mentana,  976  ;  surprised  at  Beaumont, 
xooo 

Famars.  47  _ 

Farini,  Sardinian  commissioner  in  Modena, 
880 ;  accepts  dictatorship  of  Mod  na, 

883 
Fa>Te,  Jules,  proposes  the  deposition  of 

Napoleon     111.,     1004  ;    addre.ss-;s    a 

circular  to  the    European    Courts    on 

the    overthrow    of     the     Napoleonic 

Empire,     1003  ;    meets     Bismarck    at 

Ferriires  to  negotiate  for  peace,  1004  ; 

meets  Bismarck  at  Versailles  to  discusa 

terms  o^'an  armistice,  xoia 

Ferdinand,  Archduke.  194 

Ferdinand,  Crown  Prince  of  Spain,  347 ; 
placed  under  arrest  for  a  supposed 
intrigue  with  Napo'eon,  349 ;  lestored 
to  the  king's  favour,  350 ;  proclaimed 
king,  353 ;  lured  to  Bayonne,  35a ; 
renounces  the  crown  of  Spain,  351 ; 
restoration  in  1814,  373;  arrests  the 
leaders  of  the  Curtes,  479  ;  partiality 
to  the  clergy,  480;  establishes  the 
Constitution,  485 ;  conspires  against 
the  Constitution,  505  ;  retires  to  Seville 
on  the  invasion  of  the  French,  519 ; 
annuls  the  Constitution,  5x5 ;  ueath 
(1833).  649 

Ferdinand  L,  Emperor  of  Austria,  succeeds 
Francis  (1835),  686  ;  yields  to  demands 
of  students  and  mob  respecting  the 
National  Guard,  740;  flight  from 
Vienna,  740  ;  dissolves  Hungarian 
Parliament,  and  declares  its  acts  null 
and  void,  755  ;  flight  to  OlmUiz,  757  ; 
ab  iication,  760 

Ferdinand,  King  of  Naples,  armistice  with 
bonaparte,  83 ;  proclamaton  against 
the  French,  X15  ;  enters  Rome,  1x6  ; 
despatch  to  the  exiled  Pope,  xi6 ;  flees 
from  Rome,  117;  escapes  to  Palermo 
in  the  l^oMg^ani.  xi8  ;  and  (note), 
118  ;  returns  to  Naples,  X34;  treaty 
with  Austria.  433  ;  rule  in  Sicily.  434  ; 
declares  a  Constitution,  490  ;  hyi  ocrisy, 
490  (note) ;  goes  to  Conference  at 
Lai  bach,  500 

Feidinand  if.,  King  of  Naples,  proclaims 
a  Constitution,  680  ;  conquers  Sicily, 
780 ;  his  violence  and  oppression,  781 ; 
death,  89a 

Ferrara,  portion  of  Cispadane  Republic,  89 

Fichte,  374,  -^97.  45»,  466  ,    ,      . 

Ficschi,    attempt    on    the    life    of    Looit 

Philippe,  64  ^ 
Finland,  gal  leil  by  Russia  in  1814,  37© 
Flanders,    battles    between     Krenca     and 

allied  armies  uf  Kni^laiKi  and  Austriai  6| 
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404 ;  mnoval  of  N^ioJcoo  10  Sl 
Hfkfu.  405  i  cfMoniandindaBniiylT 
the  lecnnd  I'TiiIy  of  Parii.  40!  ;  Ikw- 
lulionai  Council  cf  Amba^adiv^  Btfb 
in  Puu  for  the  rcgaLuian  of  Frtndi 
■fTain.  419;  Royali^l  ouTfanviai  Mir 
Kill».  NiiinB.uid  Axionoo,  4:^.  i*ii 
ElKIiont  of  iBis.  4>0.  *f=-.  nacinuT 
Chambir  of  Deniuet,  4)i:«aiiI>iB 
of     MairJiaJ     Ne)'.   43;;   k^bdH^ 

mcnCAF)'  theory  iiiOunibrrnf  [>e|Hlir.. 
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frandiise,  440,  441;  oootest    b   the 
iben    00   the   Budget,    4^2;  the 
then  praroyued,    ^<\Taiaz  at 
»ble  4^3 ;  dtssohition  of  the  Quun- 
rofDq)iuies,445 ;  pasungof  EleacrJ 
tw,  445;  partial  evacuatioo  by  Allied 
IhMpt,  446 ;  general  improrement  from 
t8i6  to  iStS,  446,  447 ;  eracuation  by 
Anied  troops,  454 ;  Cooference  of  Aix- 
I'^'C^iapelle,  454,  455 ;  oxxiitioa  after 
till,  469;  meaMires  of  Decaze^  470; 
fesignation  of  Rkhelieo,  470 ;  reaction 
•gainst  Liberalism  after  the  murder  of 
the  Duke  of  Berry.  473 ;  second  retire- 
ment  of  Richelieu,    47  %;  projects   of 
Coontof  Artcns,  473 ;  Villde  s  Ministry, 
473 ;  tbeConn^ation,  474  ;  representa- 
tMQ  at  the  Congress  of  Verona,   510- 
Sta;  invasion   of  Spain  (iSa^),    ^13; 
sympathy  with  Greece,  582  ; Joins  in  a 
treaty  with  England  and   Russia  for 
suppressing  the  conrtia  in  the  East. 
583 ;  defeats  Turks  at  Navarino.  586- 
587;  Gofvemment  of  Charles  X.  (1824- 
1897X  6ojr^o6 ;  Ministries  of  Martig- 
nac  and  PoUgnac.  601, 60^  prorogation 
o'  Chambers,  and  GenerarEIection, 609 
~6ii  ;   campaign  against  the  Arabs. 
609 ;  capture   ol    Alners    by    General 
Bourmont,  6x0;  publication  of  Ordin- 
ances in  the  Montteur^  61 1  ;  Revolu- 
tion of  July,  1830,  6x3-616;  abdication 
of,  Charles  X.,  Louis  Philippe   made 
King,  6x7,  618 ;  nature  of  the  Revolu- 
tion   of   1830J    6x8;  attitude  towards 
insurrection    m    Papal    States,    632 ; 
insurrections  b  Paris,  Lyons.  Grenoble, 
aiid  other  places  against  the  Govern- 
ment, 642 ;  attempt  on  the  life  of  Louis 
Philippe  by  Fieschi,  643 ;  laws  of  1835 
to   repress   sedition,   643;  growth    of 
friendliness    towards     Kngland,    646; 
declines  to  send  troops  to  Spain  to  quell 
Carlist  rebellion, '656  ;  support  given  to 
Viceroy  of  £g>i>t,  664,  668 ;  fleet  sent 
to  Naples  on  the  occupation  of  Ferrara 
by  Austria.  679 ;  marriage  of  the  Duke 
of  Montpensier  to  the  Infanuof  Spain, 
701 ;  demand  for  Parliamentar>'  rcf  rm, 
T02 ;  opposition    in    the    Chambers    to 
Louis  Philippe,  702  :  spread  of  Social- 
ism,   703 ;  Revolution    of     February'. 
1818.   705;    abdication    and    flight    of 
Louis    Phillippe.   706;  Republic    pro- 
claimed, 706;  effect  of  the  Revolution 
on  kurope,  708  ;  meeting  of  Provisional 
Government,  7*9;  national  workslioi»*, 
739;  first  acts  of  National  Assembly, 
73X ;  riot  of  May  isth.  X84B,  731  }  the 
Assembly    seeks    to    a1x>lLsh    national 
workshops,  731 ;  order  for  enlistment  of 
workmen,  7 13 ;  insurrection    of  June, 
7^  ;  rise  of  Louis  Napoleon,  7.m~737  ! 
Louis  Napoleon  elected  PresitleiU,  737  *, 
troops  dispatched  to  occupy  Rome-  an«l 
restore  ih-?  Papal  power,  776 ;  aiicinpt"(i 
insurrections    (1S49),    778  ;    sienc    ami 
capture  of  Rome.  77S ;  restores   Ponti- 
fical  G  verniii'.i:.  77>:  aim.N  of  I^-uis 
Napoleon.  ^^-^ :  Iiw  caraieU  for  limiting 
th«  franuti  c,   oia;  LooSt    Napoicoa 
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seeks  for  prolongati'tn  of  his  Presidency, 
8x3 ;  revision  of  Constitution  for  pro- 
longing Napoleon's  Presidency  rej- cted 
by  .\s<;embiy,  8x6;   Louis  Napoleons 
preparations  for  the  Con^  »t  f:  r,  8x6 ; 
Assembly    refuses     I>.viis     Na.  oleons 
demands  for  re-e'.talli<hing    uni\-ersal 
suffrage,  81 1 ;  Ccu»  de..u  of  Dec  2, 
xSsx.  819-82X ;  mavsacre  in  Paris,  822 ; 
\\kt  f>  ebncie  entrusts  liouis  Naioleon 
with  forming  a  c  institution,  and  main- 
tains him  in  ofiicr,  8^2  ;  Louis  Nap  Icon 
firoclaimed    Napoleon    III.,    Emperor 
Dec  2,  1852),  £23  ;  dispute  with  Ru-isia 
respecting    Holy    Places    in    Palestine, 
8-9  ;  fl-set  dtspatch  d  to  Bcsika  Bay  on 
the  entry  of  Russian  tro-?ps  into  Dat- 
ubian    provinces,  S35 ;    declaration    of 
war  against  Ruvsia.  ?.2*. ;  troop  land  in 
the  Lrimra,   845  :  Battle  of  the  Alma, 
846 ;  Battle  of  Inkermann,  84  j :  attack 
on  the  MalakoflT,  854  ;  Emperor  Napo- 
le<m   proposes  to  circct  operations  at 
the  siege  of  Sebastopnl,    S54 ;  defeats 
Russia  at  the  battle  of  the  Tchtrna>-a, 
8^5;  Treaty    of    P«.ace    with     Russia 
signrd    at    Paris    (1S56)     859;  troops 
occupy  S>Tia  (xa6o).  ^64  ;  dcl.-u-es  war, 
in  conjunction   with   .Sardinia,   .i^ainst 
Austria,     87    ;    defeats    Austri.ins    at 
Magenta,    ^79 ;  \-ictory    at     Sulfcrino, 
880;  peace  with  Austria  concluded  at 
Villafranca,    68j  ;   Napoleon  plans  the 
establishment  of  an   It.ilian   Ki  Kdom, 
887 ;  dismissal    of   \Valtw>ki,    foreign 
minister,  and  appointment  of  Ihouvencl, 
883  ;  annexation   of  Savoy   and    Nice, 
8po ;  amltassador  withdraws  from  1  urin 
on  the  Sardirji.an  inv.-i-ion  of  the  Papal 
States,  Qoo:  Spptfrml^erCoiiv  ntionwith 
It.\ly,  5)46;  obtains  Vcnttia  for    Italy, 
056;  Napol'on  III.  mrdiatcs  between 
Fru.vsia    and    Austri.i,  956 ;    Napoleon 
seeks   for   the   ce-sion   of  Luxemburg, 
972  ;    outcry  against    Prussian  a.c.crts- 
sion,     973;    re-«>ccupaiion      <f    Civ  la 
VVcchia,   976;  isolation   in    1870.  97**; 
indignation    as;ainst     l*Tussja    at     the 
candidature  ot'  Pri  ce  Leopo  d  for  the 
Spanish     throne,     o?o;    war    decided 
against  Prussia  (1870),  984 ;  only  sixteen 
out    of   eijihty-sev  n    tlejvartments    in 
favour  of  war  with  Prussia,  9S5 ;  con- 
diti  n  of  the  .irmy,  9S9 ;  incomprtnce 
and  It  tharff>' of  ministrrs  ill  war  prcp.'u-a- 
tions,    99».>;    drticicncies    of  the  .'urmy 
agj^ravatcd  by  the  misapprDpriatii-n  of 
public  funds.  991  ;  (Icfcit-tl  by  Prussians 
at    Weisscnlmrn-  99  \  \  defeated   at  the 
Battle    of   Worth.  '904  ;   dvfeatrd    at 
Spichcren,    Mars-la- 1  our,   and   Grave- 
ioite,   Qvj5-'y5:.;  B  itle    of  Se  Ian   a^d 
surrcn'lerof  S'ApoIcon.  100   ;  dc  osition 
of  the    Kinf-cror   aiul   pr«.>cl.itnation   of 
the    Rcpnlilic,    lo-*?;  formation    of   a 
government  of  national  d*  fence.  10 1 ; 
Gamlwtta  un«!ertakrs  the  fc^rination  i-f 
national  armies,   100; ;  sie:::e  of  P-vri*. 
JO04  ;  fall  of  Sir.isbmi:.  K-xi ;  ;«riny  of 
the    Loire,    1006;  Orleans   Uken   by 
Geraians»  soo6;  capitulatioo  of  Meu^ 


io66 

iacp7 ;  CApilnfmtioD 


MoDSRH  Europe, 


fori  wilb  Germany,  \oi\\  infuirrtciion 
of  Ihe  Cominun?  anil  naiionaJ  spaaii  in 

M.  Thien,  \<rx;  McMahon  t  prcsi  i- 


Alli«i< 
FraiKH  11^  Ki 


1    Ihc  Holy 


Li.,  mrije  of  Napla ;  succeeds  hU 
».«.,  Firdinuid  il.,  S91 :  uionpls  10 
iKKuiLue  an  alliance  with  FinJmont, 
«oS:  Hiahl  frani  Naples  on  ihe  advaiwt 
of  Garihahli,  Gu  \  conducted  bv  ihe 
Fiench,  on  the  lall  tit  Gaela,  to  Papal 


denuuiifs  from  Turkey  Ihc  turrendec  of 

Italy  againal  Kiance  and  Sardinia.  SEo; 
initrvicv  with  Nopdleuii  111.  ol  ViJla- 

wilh  Hungaiian  AueluUin,  9:2 ;  ei- 
duded  from  Germany,  lyt,  998  :  n- 
concilialiun  with  Hungary,  0^4; 
eiowneJ  King  of  Hunnory. .)«;  private 
arraniieincnii   with  N.tpoleon    111.  for 


Ptaukfott,  Get 
j8j  I  oulraci 


Pri^lar^:  RiKlits, 


emWyof, 


.      .  ificolion  of  Ihe 

if  MalRv'i,    7S4;    discustea 

'^'"ibi^'^'c^lil^iion*""''^  J^  J 
KSferick  William  IV.  femperof,  m=' 
German  govemnif  nil  rcleei  Ihe  Conrfi- 

Fredrick  Charles.  Prince,  commandi  Fnui- 

mark.  g^r  1  lakes  part  in  Ihe  cainp.iiini 

the  cenlial  ["rimi.in  ainiy  ^uiinsi  Ihe 

French,  991;  beueces  Metz,  nd.  1002 

Frederick  tiS  Gtm,  iHirk  in  I^IUBia  of, 


of  a  Conititutioni  734  \  itar  wiih  Prus' 
Ma  reinjecting  Sclilesvig-IIoUtcini  7aj ; 
death  in  1EA1. 1134. 915 
Pre.lerick   WillUTll    (Pmxi.-.).  inceK 
Kinperor  I.eDpc^d  at  rillniii.  and  'n■'•^ti 

toui* , X v"  ■  :  LW.uif r  °i  "['"rnrr. 

IMFrach,it;  trouy  wiib  Cai£»iDe   |   Gallipoii,  S4],  104] 


dT  Russia,  5G;  breach  irilh  Aasnia,  A 

'rederick  William  III.  (Priusia):  lDt[ae- 
posals  regarduig    Hano*er,  ib;  l» 

temporising  policy  with  B<Aapvte,in; 
treaty  with  ifae  Emperor  of  RiB6i>  u 
Polsdain,  196:  evades  enprnwia 
iliempts  lodEipair 


>r  Hani 


1= ;  cedes  large  portions  ■ 
of  alliance  rrilh    V.^i■i 


7 ;  Congrtssof  Via;ni, 


promises  a  popular  CofHtimtion,  m\ 
mierfereH  in  ihe  discustioa  cauacd  n 
Schmalr'ft  pamphtet.  ica;  remninsa- 
aiions  eivcn  in  Iiim  by  'MeiieniidL  ijl; 


licpilIiES,  607 ;  mar 
Kopledurinicthedi 
i.M.TiS:<rTi1idra< 


.utbancrtof 


Turkey,  G^o  (note) :  lelia  to  Buwcii  A 
tlieKmperw  NK-holM._Bji  (note);  "itt 

FtiedbT"  '™  ^ 


nd/l™tt^af' 


Ca«a  ;  flight  of  Pirn  IX.  lo.  j;i :  k" 

r.agem,  \'m  :  Presideni  of  the  Gno« 
Kalional  AuemUy  (iSj?).  iti:  «» 
CHds  Schmerluig  as  chKf  mini-:<i  1 
Frankfort  Paili.inw" ~.™-s 


Index. 
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GAmbetta,  M.,  proclmms  the  French  Re- 
public after  tiie  surrender  of  Napoleon 
ai  Sedan,  zooa ;  leaves  Parts  during  the 
siege  to  undertake  the  government  of 
the  provinces  and  the  organisation  of 
national  armies,  1005  ;  resigns  on  the 
rejection  of  his  proposal  for  excluding 
from  election  all  persons  connected 
with  the  Government  of  Napoleon  III., 
1013 

Garibaldi,  General ;  heads  a  corps  in  de- 
fence of  Rome  against  the  French,  jr76; 
leaves  Rome  and  escapes  from  Austrians 
to  America,  778  ;  leads  volunteers 
against  Austria  (1859)  877,  879 ;  pro- 
poses to  lead  an  expedition  against 
Rome,  885 ;  hostility  to  the  cession  of 
Nice  to  France,  890 ;  breach  with 
Count  Cavour,  891  ;  expedition  to 
Sicily,  804 ;  captures  Palermo,  and 
assumes  tne  dictatorship,  805,  896 ;  de- 
feats the  Neapolitans  at  Milazzo,  896  ; 
lack  of  administrative  faculty,  897  , 
triumphant  entry  into  Naples,  899 ; 
reqiiests  Victor  Emmanuel  to  consent 
to  his  march  on  Rome,  and  to  dismiss 
Cavour,  90a ;  defeats  Neapolitan  troops 
at  Cajazzo,  902  ;  meeting  with  Victor 
Emmanuel,  903  ;  reduces  Capua,  903  : 
his  request  for  the  lieutenancy  of 
Southern  Italy  declined  by  Victor  Em- 
manuel, 903 ;  returns  home.  903 ; 
wounded  and  made  prisoner  by  the 
troops  of  Victor  Emmanuel  at  Aspro- 
monte,  946;  his  troops  invade  Papal 
States  (1867),  976 ;  commands  a  body  of 
auxiliaries  during  the  Franco- Prussian 
war,  loii 

Gastein,  Convention  of,  944,  951 

Gegenbach,  Abbot  of,  12 

Genoa;  overthrow  of  oligarchic  govern- 
ment, and  establishment  of  democratic 
constitution  favourable  to  France,  96  ; 
blockaded  by  Austrians,  147  ;  surren- 
dered to  Austrians,  148 ;  given  to  the 
Kins  of  Sardinia,  361,  413 

Georgakis ,  Greek  insurgent,  543 

George  III  ,  Elector  of  Hanover,  24 ; 
abuses  in  England  under  his  rule,  40; 
struggle  with  political  parties,  41  ;  hos- 
tility to  the  Catholic  Emancipation  Act, 
161 ;  announces  the  coalition  with 
Russia  against  France,  187 ;  quarrels 
with  his  ministers  on  the  Catholic  Dis- 
abilities question,  231 

Germany,  stale  of,  in  ijr92,  10-27  ;  wh  ►le 
of  west  of  the  Rhine  in  the  hands  of  the 
French  (1794),  64  ;  abandoned  by  Aus- 
tria, zoi ;  its  representatives  at  the 
Congress  of  Rastadt,  104  ;  after  the 
Peace  of  Lun^ville,  152  ;  settlement  of. 
by  Bonaparte,  167  ;  absence  of  national 
sentiment,  168  ;  Bonaparte's  organisa- 
tion of  Western,  204  ;  no  national  unity 
(1806),  205;  condition  under  Napoleon's 
rule,  206  ;  Austrian  war  of  1809  against 
France  on  behalf  of  Germany,  272 ; 
Southern  Germany  sides  with  Napo- 
leon, 273  ;  patriotism  in  Northern  Gfj- 
maoy,  374;  idea  of  unity  at  the  oui> 
br«ak  of  ww  with  J^s^ice  ia  1813*  3^8  \\ 


I         Napoleon's    campaign   of   181 3,    330; 

,  Stem's  policy  during  the  war  of  Li  mira- 
tion, 342 ;  beneficial  effect  of  Napoleon's 
wars,  365 ;  Act  of  Federation  at  Coit- 
gre'^s  of  Vieima,4iz ;  delay  in  promised 
Constitution,  450 ;  alarm  raised  by 
Stourdza's  pamphlet,  459 :  murder  of 
Kotzebue,  460 ;  relation  of  Alinor  States 
to  Prussia,  462  ;  measures  of  the  Con- 
ference of  Carlsbad,  463  ;  commission 
of  Mainz,  466  ;  reactionary  despotism, 
468  ;  rise  of  secret  societies,  468  ;  sym- 
pathy with  France,  46a ;  condition  after 
French  Revolution  of  1830,  6^5-639; 
the  Zollverein,  636;  insurrections  m 
Brunswick  and  Cassel,  636 ;  Constitu- 
tions granted  in  Hanover  and  Saxony, 
(>yi\  despotic  reaction  (1832),  6;^8-6^o; 
rising  at  Frankfort,  639 ;  repressive 
measures  of  Met  tern  ich,  639,  640 ;  Agi- 
tation in  Western  Germany,  1847,  708  ; 
sympathy  with  Schleswig-Holsiein  in 
its  rebellion  against  Denmark,  722  ;  de- 
sire for  unity  amongst  the  people,  725 ; 
formation  of  the  -\nte-Parliament,  725  ; 
meeting  of  the  National  Assembly  at 
Frankfort,  726 ;  work  oi  the  Assembly, 
782  ;  outrages  at  Frankfort  on  the  rati- 
fication of  the  armistice  of  Mai  mo,  784; 
the  Frankfort  Assembly  discusses  the 
relation  of  Austrian  Empire  to  Germany, 
789;  Frederick  William  IV.  refuses  to 
accept  the  Imperial  Crown,  794; 
Frankfort  Assembly  denounced  as  a 
revolutionary  body,  795 ;  end  of  the 
Parliament,  796  ;  formation  of  Federal 
Constitution  and  Federal  Parliament 
at  En'urt,  799 ;  conflict  in  He&se-Cassel 
between  the  ministry  and  the  people, 
801 ;  national  fleet  sold  by  auction,  806; 
epoch  of  reaction,  805 ;  revival  of  idea 
of  German  union  under  the  Regency  of 
Crown  Prince  William,  910  ;  formation 
of  National  Society,  911  ;  Schleswig- 
Holstein  and  German  interests,  937, 
938 ;  the  Danish  war,  9^9 ;  disagree- 
ment between  Austria  and  Prussia,  943; 
agreement  of  Gastein,  944 ;  war  between 
Austria  and  Prussia,  052-956 ;  Troaty 
of  Prague,  957  ;  Soutfiern  states  enter 
into  alliance  with  the  King  of  Prussia, 
059 ;  military  organi.s;ition,  974 ;  esta- 
blishment of  a  Customs- Parliament, 
978  ;  progress  of  the  work  of  consolida- 
tion by  Bismarck,  97^  ;  mobilisation  of 
troops,  989;  Franco-German  War,  092- 
1014  ;  union  of  Northern  and  Southern 
States,  and  assumption  of  the  title  of 
Emperor  by  King  William,  1014-1016  : 
first  Parliament  of  the  German  Empire 
opened  at  Berlin,  loi  6;  "  League  ofthe 
Three  Emperors,"  1021 
Gervinus,    Member  of   German   National 

.\ssembly,  727 
Gioberti,  aims  in  his  writings  at  a  reforma- 
tion of  Italy  through  the  Papacy,  678 
Girondins,  6  ;  their  war-policy,  6 ;  d.-mand 
dispersal  of  Emigrants,  7  ;  inHuence  in 
•  the  Convention,  33 ;  at  variance  with 
the  Commune,  44 ;  arxrumioni  against 
the  Coounun*  and  Rob«|ii«R«|  ^\ 


■,o6«  Modern 

haiul  by  lb*  pnpk^ ;  inflmnw  Je- 


b>  i«19.  BJ9     ,  ,        „        J 

Obhiouu,  Puiwiaa  fotenl,  ulUnt  de> 
fuKc  irf  Colbng.  »3i ;  mdwoun  »n 
linuion  of  Fnnce,  uB ;  KTTa  wllh 
BlucJwr  in  N»i»>^  •  Imi  ompugn, 

oJoy'p  SpMUii.  rDioiMn,  inJuiKmi  inllu- 


GoRchnkoff',  Prince  Aluu 
C^T  TEOHB  DULking  p«ac( 


Grtjary  XVI.  (PopcX  Bli.:  ^peA  w 
of  Bolo(n4,  6  ja ;  icfuss  lo  wxt^  ihi 
tbc  Conrcrmx  of  Rone,  ty, :  deui 

(■M).  678 

tiupiDgfiamt1bil.3b»:  pDlxilunuv. 
443  ;  repcoQIlfd  b>-  Crtguin  ui  Chia- 
ber  of  DepuijH,  471 ;  rvwli  of  wtrijrf- 
cluB  (iSuX  N3 
Grcnvilte,  LM,uid  ihe  dfdf^  of  Apnu 
■od  Pniuu  34  (twteX  5>  (hkc)  ;  as  i^ 

TTlirufrDm  office.  i6>;  Pnme  Minislcr. 
109:  r^lDfhuMinUlry,  III 
Orcy,  ijxd,  and  Iht  EoRli^  Rdbnn  Kl. 

r,n«*t«rfn,  Baltleof.  Ml 

of  lh<  Dn^c  'ol  Ma«lpc!n<jcr  to  ihl  In 
fanu  of  SpUA.  700  ;  iT:iiKru]h«<i£4ik. 


ngctuut  ro  Knrapcu 


CnvduiiEl  Baiile  oF,  ^ 

Owe*.  Revoli  in,  479 ;  new  and  inslilu- 

Aimuoli  uid  Klephu.  jji ;  Iduidi  of, 
aii;  tbe  I'hGUHTioc*,  S34 ;  ibc  Ha^»- 
Swit  534 ;  inldleclujif  reinvol  in  ogb- 
iC4fiih  century,  53s ;  Kofvet,  sjs-5jS  ; 
■Towtfa  of  cmnraocc,  540 :  fbundatian 
at  Odeva,  S40 1  intliiena:  of  Fnii<.'h 
Rfvolmlun,  54 1 ;  tiK  tongi  of  RIkeiin 
141 ;  the  Hetsria  Philike,  S13,  S45  i  R- 
velt  of  Ihe  Mona.  548  i  entenlfian  of  the 
levolt,  fit;  naiHcn:  at  Cbioa.  s6g; 
doable  iinwuun  hy  I'urkt,  sfij ;  duvui 
of  the  Turiu.  sSs  ;  dvil  ww,  ;«« '  ->- 


[he  Mora,  S7>i-J73  j  uil  c^  tbc 
Atropaiii of  Athens574 !  iDterwition 
of  Greal  Itiiuin  mud  Rutiu,  5I1 1  'I'urkt 


CapodiMiiu    einrled    Piaideni,    ^; 

Prince  Leopold  nf  Saxe^Cuburj^  accepts 
iht  Ciown,  198;   Prince  I*>p(ild  ic. 

of  CapodiHIia^,  fe'i  ;  Prince  Olto  of 
Bavarlimade  king.  602  :  <ran.fcr  of 
junian  Iilands  (1664)  by  Great  liiiuin. 

Betli.'"""  ^ ''""'         ""  ' 


i..  ^JJ4m 


HaS'nfon'Xyly,'.  "Hn™)  ^n  (note) 

Generit  Mucl:.  li;  (notE) :  on  lb<  cMpi 
of  tlte  Royal  Family  fnni  N'aplcN  ii< 

Hanonr.  KoU«  of,  14:  u.^iniaiiua  Hi^ 
rnnch,  iBi :  offered  10  Piii»ia  >■ 
ItunapHte,  ib) ;  King  of  Pniuta'i  di- 
jdnmlaiion  irwctine  it4  cesriion.  no; 
ofleKd  to  Eiwland  by  NapDlton,  111- 

gnton  with  Pruuta.  T9B  :  KCcdc^  Fn« 
lcaj£ue  with  PrUkaia,  791) ;  cocquoeii  br 
pTiKbia,  054 1  annehni  hi  Pnj&ua,  937 

Hapibiiiin>.  The,  ti-11 

Hanlenberg.  Haion  <Pniuian  minisinV 
■SB;  on  Pniuia'o  acqui.iti.m  of  llui- 


pecling   seamd    ttialy  of  Pam.  4c4, 

Harrowby,  li)rd.  his  despatch  fioni  Btriin 
oil  the  evasion  of  Pnivian  en|»cf mf«* 

H;.™,nprtuB,    thief   Mi^riiiiM   in   »~-^ 

Haiitnn.'  Capcain,    oamiuaiM.   .  CMk 


inr  wTlh  Enilwid. 

Hclffl^  Si.,  in     '"'  ' 

"  ■      ie  RepuWic,  ir^ 


pT  (he  Elaaor.  jti  :  (he 


tppi^ntcd  Chivf  Mini>»r,  Boi 

wid  appnl  lo  nicl'ef  ^Frsinkl 


HabcnliBdcn,  UuiLcof!  iji 
Hohenlohe.    Prince,    Priim 


Hohnilahc,  I>rino 


>f  Ihc  ai 


'■"-  md  TiLU  MsS^l  lllTth^ 

Republic.    i«a  ;  i«  Lvntlilu- 

Louii  Boiupaiie.'  »3 :  ibd^aiion  e>f  ihc 


S 


£npue,  39s ; 
Coni?rtMof  Vi 


Unim 


S^l^', 


lh<  KouM  ol 


Holy  Roman  £inpir«t 


-!>■!•!: 


,   o™k   , 


ouis  XapoU 

B  titcwl   tiaw-lu  of    V 

and  WilUchia,  Ki 
HAtcl  dc  Villi  6ti ;  mcamg  of  Lnfa 
MducipJCMmniiii(Julv,  i" 
Louif  Philipw  ,-idOr«-scs  ihc 


830).  61 


Oovemwrn  UM),  ;J9 
HDUch.ird    Gencnr,  .niacin  Ccimani 
Dunkiric,    cj ;  exccutfll    by    Re« 

How.    Lord,    rictorr  «v«    Fnacb 
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Hrabowiky,  Aimrun  ecnrrJ.  allcmpl  la 

Hugo,  ^cx^MiBielVy  Louii  Napakoa. 

Humboldr.  Pruuian  Minisler,  mignuiod, 

Hun/ary.  Autocracy  of  JoKDh  II.  in.  i6i 
poliCFofLeopoldll.  ui,  16.  Affaifiis 
ii!S.  63i ;  Ihc  .Magyan  and  Slan,  Mj; 
JvihduLh  a  imuruoned  for  publLfhiu 
'^■'-  ■B,6S};gc-— ' 


(4:  ptiMolnrl.*) 
Count   Sitctienyi, 


Srtclienyi,    dB*; 
;  reform)  of  iba 


yar*.  6S7  ',  Slavic  nAlLona  ImovcmcoU, 
6Sd;  Coiml  ApnonvL  airaoinwd  OuM 
Mmi««.6fo.  k<»..uiti^«ldru>ioiba 
Chomhcrs  on  AuMiian  dspolitn.  ns; 

WOT    with    Aibtria, 

laws    10   Debncsa, 
\u>mai»  oul  of  >h* 


^lJ^„^'', 


■*<i 


iB49.76«lcanilul»iioiiof  Vila«oa,  J69; 
con:<lilulionul  fights  extinguished.  770; 
Aualria'fi  vengeancCi  769.  7;ro  <  dipUna 

luhed  by  Aiutria,  gn;  nsinti  iba 
establishment  of  a  Cvnira]  CauncU.o«; 
nieetin);  of  Die!  at  Pnlh,  gtf  i  the  Dkl 
refuses  to  dcct  rnov'^otativei  lo  the 
Auatiian  Central  CAHmcil,  «3 ;  ditAO]l>> 
lion  of  the  l>ict,  and  e^l^tltshment  of 
niilicary  rule,  9a)  ;  scuJenieiit  ofcunllkl 

Joseph.  96 j-olil'  , 

Kussnn  I'aslia  leails  TurkLih  trwpi  iato 

Sma,  660:  tlcleatcd  by  EgtlnianB  at 

lleUan.66a 
Hydra,  one  of  the  ^£eaD  [ufandi,  $kj 


Ky^lanti.    Pri 


in  htandi,  SW 
Alexander,   ^1-548 ; 


iie~e  of  Miswionghi,  )fi ;  devu- 

Ihc  .Morca  in  ounurion  10  pco> 

'  nice  by  the  alliea,  jb ;  he- 

n :  ihcland  arabtl  by  lh« 

.  cowjnen  Syria  and  Aib 

,  6eio ;  charuclcr  of  hv  ruLe  oftir 

the  pejuxof  Kutaj'a.Ms;  expelled  from 
St-na,  by  European  alli^  «7i 
ll^raila,  cai^iulues  10  Kusita  army,  soi 
IgnaiielT,  General,  Kuwiian  ambawutJ.H'  u 


siliun,  I 


IlliTia,  17 
InWinan 


rrcnder  10  the  Tyule-e  bjr 
.,.,;,!.  Place  o,  lelreal  of 
1.,   ICmparoi   of    Austria, 


loyo  Modern 

Inquiiiiion.  Thr.in  Siala.iOt;  ihiCiina 


linn    Isl^di  taken   by  Fnoce.    kd; 
nude  ■  Repulriic.  ni ;  tramfcmd  by 


■btlln,  Ouon  of  Spain.  plHXd  on  lhe~ 
itiK^M  UB43),  659  ;  dHhrocied,  079 

mn,  ukcn  hj-  Frnnce,  100 

uly :  conditioD  in  ty^,  7 j-70 ;  opening 
it  French  eanpaign.  eo;  piUige  by 
Bonaparte  after  his  cnErv  into  Milan , 
Bi ;  the  L'itpodane  Republic  cibited  by 
BonapiTte,  r^ ;  binh  of  tbe  idea  cri 
ItaJian  independence,  90 ;  Venice  givtn 

Rome   and    Na't^ct ' (17^).    iia-119; 


in  N:lpl^i,  488:  Auittl^i  invade 
Naples,  joi :  iniunection  in  Piedmont. 

veniion  in  I'spal  Siaim.  1811,611-935; 
OCEUpalion  of  Ancona  by  the  f  rencti, 
in :  Ancjna  handed  ovm  10  the  Pope 
1v  ihe  French  (1S3S).  635  ;  Auarian 

6J6;  tliubcni'*  nrrilings,  678  ;  reforma- 
tion of  the  Pariacy  pr^iowd.  673 
election  of  Piu,  li."'-"-^'.-'— 
jmne^ty,  6^ 
679;    Austria 


Insurreciion  in  I^mbardyand  Venice, 
7'*:  7'J ;  general  war  atcain>t  Aunria. 
746. 747 ;  revolutionary  perioil  fAueuu, 

foil  of  VeiiiLe.  7Sa{  N'capi>lit;in  dev- 
piili-.ni.   7Pi:Vi>Ior   Emniannel.    £67; 

Ma'..ciira,  (}d:  overihrow  of  Papa' 
«iiihoricvin  tliif  R.»iia[:iia,  Ejo;  liailLe 
of  .Solfeiinn.  9,11  :  peace  of  Vilkirmiica. 
Ki;  ireaiics  of  Zurich,  SBiif^arikUdi 
propD:«^  lu  atiacb  Kiime,  fSc  ;  Xapo- 
lemi  III.  jmnvH^  a  C»ni;ress  at  P.iris 
■adi4u<^Ii.ilL-iii.|Urui.ini.«g1:  N'a»- 
Icon  III.  cuiMnm  10  the  llirnuuiun  uf 
'in  Kalian  Kiiisidom  un^er  Vici<r 
Emmimiifl.  hE7;  publication  nf  tie 
pamphlet  "The  P.jpe  and  tlie  C>.n- 
erpw,"  **7  ;  uni.in  nf  Tnienny.  Parma, 
Slodflu,  nnd  Ihe  Komaan-i,  iriib  Pied- 
mont under  the  rule  vf  Victor   Fm- 

S^"™  'to  f  r'.i.i^V  ;  iiX-  and 
.Knp'e«o.';.|iie'cl  1^-  Cnrib.nldi  in  the 

Umbni  and   . 


C Ml),  004;  the  great  work  of  I 
half  orltalian  libeny,  and 
(or  the  future,  906.  g^ ;  Ga 
A^TOiuonle,  046  ; 
tion.   046;    refaiion 


bt™«n  Gari'b^dikrs 
¥Wicr«'^  'pfoj^i 
IoTaTE'S^t'ee.'to''Ih^ 

IacoKns(<:«Girondin«) 
Wina.  Siege  of  5f7 

Jdbcic,  Governor  of  Cioati 
Innsbruck.  7/1 :  2^m^  1 


iBM;  Cusaa 


inlei/T 


Jeoiapwi.  lia.tl 

Jena.  Gefeal  of 

»t :  freedoin 


i.f.}6 


n,byN 


Jqws,  pn^bibifion  affecting  them  in  Auurii, 
John.  Archduke,  iji :  pbuu  the  Tyrolai 

to  (uppres^'^   i^en'  iiuiirectka, 
I9« 
John  VI.,  King  of  Portugal.  $19 ;  dcwh. 

lo4iXlI.,  Refomwof.  IS 

Jourdan.     French  _  et;"era]. '  j4 :  defean 

Germany,  S4 ;  defeated  by  Atchdule 

If  I ;  preudn  at  court-ounial  on  Mar 
•hal  Ner.  431 
Jovtllano^  member  of  Spani-Jt  Junta.  ifi%\ 

JuaretT^Pn^len'l^  Mexican  RepuUk, 

Juiiot,  French  general,  ij^;  invadei  F«' 
lu^.  eio:  defeated  l^   blili»h  troop' 

Junla^  Spani^,  ?64  ;  policy  in  I'f^  js.i: 


Kainontn.  Treaty  of,  en,  g- 

Kim^r-ti,  Ru.«':-,n  Keneral. 

Kanari<,  Greek    captain,    I 

agabiit  tb*  TuiEa,  j6i 


Kan,  Capnirc  of,  br  the  P 

Kauich  Bay,  Stj 
Kaubuh.  BuiJe  ot.  ^i 

Kcsanlik,  10J6.  10,1 
Kba^wcw,  Turiiish   admiral, 

Kliurdi[d,  Ottonuin  commani 
Kiel,  formal™  of  l^jvi-ional 


Index. 


Lab«daj'»re.  Calnit[,  dcclars 
Iwn  .1  ^Grenoble,  389:   SI 

Liepuiie4,  47o;rakc<pAnin 
li.in  of  juli-.  iSjo,  614:  bea 

cauKof  iJiv  l>u>;cofOrkani 
of   Uiuil  Pluippc'i  Gaven 

LaJb:i^h"c>l>foci>«lt,  MO.  « 
LainiiniM.  M.,  mrmlicr  of  Fr 


KSninbere,    Fl'^fit   of   King    Frr^lciick 


lUim.  The  FVussian,  g 
-ehr,  The  Prussian, 


Koraa.   Gr«fc    ttholM,    3J«-S3B; 

(,rceV  na»>-,  54' 

K«[..j|<rfr,  Ru^iai. 

gcneraJ  in  Iht  Cr 

.;.S;i»R..,i. 

centra],  iiG,  i?a. 

"iSft-X 

Palub  revolt;   6^ 

K<Ku.h,    Hunga. 

;an%epu.y,  'ci'rcu 

cpinUafdeba 

etindeAai^eofAu 

S"C£V 

eUiti  a  Liberal  Ju 

l^BunS^i^^S 

HUaddreuio 

on    Aiuiiian 

0;Ct-'«  tljh," 

democratic  m 

hoodiiyioAuf 

iria,  753  i  otdm  in 

HunEarr.  f« 

lan!    during    revo 

he  Suhan  agai"'! 

d«nand>  of  All 

of  Franci.  J™ip 

!fS^£ 

of,  460 

Kray.  Au-itrlan  ge 

'"1;  v'' '" 

Kulrarfeal^e  of 


IjVen'die,  Kevol'lof.  «' 


__,..._.   _.r  H.    Elliot  u 

*  League  of  the  Three  Emperon  "■  (tSyiX 

Le.i^  of  the  Thiee  Km|dom>  (Prunu, 
ony,  ami  Hanover,  etc.),  jo*.  799 
,f,  Preach  War  Minister  (1^),  jit. 

I,  M..  colleague  of  Bonapult  in  ths 

te.  General,  murdered  by  the  Cam- 
....  ieofPiirii,ioi7 
Legi'Jatii^A.nembly,  French,  majority  for 

piisiiian,  5,  6^  tiirondm  J>tpuiieB,  £; 
reception  of  the  Emperor  Let^nld'sdei^ 

hani<h  |]rie>»,  98;diaa1ved,  13 
>gj^aii  e  ChamherH,  opening  t^  Napo- 

Lehrbr.ch.  Auilrian  Fnvoy  to  Pniail,  J8; 

j^ipiie,  liattle  of,, 347.     Celebratioa  of 


u  policy  and  woi 
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MODEKN  EUKOPS. 


Lwpolft,  Prince  of  S*Jic-Cobutg,  mccepu 

Cruwn  of  Ciw«,  J93 ;  renouncu  tii< 

Greek   Ctowii,  ioo;   elected    King   of 

Belgium,  foj 

La  Oueanoy.  invellinenl  by  Ausninnj.  JJ 

LaK|»..M.,   French  envoy  10  Kome  to 


LeMocj,  IMiiHian 
Ali'i  rule,  ft 


^  tbc,  uiitlet  Meh4 


Lieny,  Buil^  of.  400 

1  JAnn,  enlry  of  French 

Uienliire  iii  North  C 


y.  Buil^  of.  4< 

Ulhiuiiili,  M.     The  nobis  rebel  against 

KUHU,  030 
Liverpool,  Lord.  Engli^  Prime  Minister, 

wi ;  on  the  Icrms  of  the  second  'J'rvjty 

0fM"hiilNey,!i|Hfon  IhopfojB-aU 
oTthe  Aii^a-dupelle  Conference,  455  ; 

LodiriSSneo^^ai",  . 

l!on)luirJy.  unde'^M^  Th'ereL  and  the 

Bonipsne,  i)i ;  nude  ■  Republic  h^  the 
treaty  of  CAiupo  Kumdo,  "^'  — ■ — ' 

AuiilrLin^  after  AlArengo,  .^, 
(he  kingdom  or  Italy,  iSE;  mil 

^^^'"j  i  auiteij  iith   S 

London,  Trealy  of  (ibjX  sSa  ;(ii: 

(iS«;),  9J) ;  proficol  .if.  toil 
Lomr-en,  work  on  the  intlcpendenCf 

Gtjman  I»i]tl>KS  lj^i4 

bi-theTieuiei 


M  by  the  Con- 


fix.,  Ceiledlor.en 


lix  Fcrdini 


Ke.Ptus 


Loni-   XVI.,   Itner   10    ihe    Legiitaiive 

Aftsemhiy,    1  ;   dccbim   war    oeainu 
Au^iafiJSHX  i!Higl.tftoin  PaS^arul 


Tui!.^ri«,  3; 
Kuiuiial  As. 
Blectonof  Trr 
the  baniiJimeii 


n,  aiid  Itlainr";  Tmi>X 


Loiiii  XVIIl.,  icHorei 


i  fi^le,  gfi 


L^gtOaiive    Chambers    on    Xapi^njn'^ 

Tuilcries,  im;'teiloRiiion*iolhcthrwi^ 
ton;  p.irtiality  for  Decoiet.  14* :  di~ 
loivei  ChwnK-r  oF  IVputir-i,  t^t;  di» 


bti  oitcmpc  at  BonloEIK,  ^ 

is  elected  Deputy,  bot  Few, 
Olecicd,  ijC.  elected   Pre 


(1B50),  Bit  ;  aims  u  ■  prolengatiii 
bu  pruidency,  Btj;  lecki  to  via 

A'iwDibly  agAiiist  a  re\  uion  ot  tbc  I 


ftjj ;  declares  in 
the  peaceful  {>olicj 
pccies  ibe  incxtrpi 
^indpaJitia  .iili 

rcapeainf  war  wii 

JoMoh  at  Villafn 
CongreuaE  Paris 


ned  Emperor  ( I  BuJ, 
ddnuu  BonJenu 


Auiiria,  9S«  :  demands  from  llid>in.t 
the  ceuion  of  Bavarian  Palaliiiali  axi 
western  Ww,  osS-o^i  dcMEii  !•' 
acquire  Belgium,  ^i  :  decline  of  foiiuo' 
after  l8«3.  9*4;  failure  of  M^KJii 
E>|>eiiiIion,  ;ri9-wi  ;  negDtiale>  »ilfc 
King    of    Hollaixl    for  ^  ceuun  °f 

Pniuia  after  lii^.ifjt  ■  private anaMr 
■lentr.  with  Austrian  Empcrw  1^ 
dc<eiKe  against  Pru~ia,  97; ;  xt^ 
clelenuve  alibnce  tvitb  Italy  uaiiD' 
Pniuja.  m  :  failure  10  lecure  alliaKX 
with  th?  Powers,  978 ;  incapocny  ■■ 

ogs :  surrenders  to  King  WiUiaia  11 
Wil£ims'hhh;.i<Ji'  '°  "«*""^  " 
ouis  Philippe.  Duke  of  Orkans.  far: 
maTTies    dauuhler    of     Fsdiaiuid    « 


Ikdbx. 
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1>0|K4d  of  Suee-Cobnrf  ■>  King  of 
BcIgiiuB,  693  ;  cridcd  kUuioos  with 
Austria  and  Russia^  633;  growing 
unp  pulaiity,  641 ;  hu  liie  attempted 
by  Fieachi,  643 ;  drcUnes  toauist  Spain 
in  quelling  Carlist  rebeliioo,  656 ; 
intrigues  fur  tlie  marriage  of  his  sen, 
the  Duke  of  Mootpensier,  with  the 
Infanta  Fernanda,  sister  of  the  Quern 
of  Spain.  700;  marriage  of  Montpensier 
to  the  Infanta,  yoi ;  struggle  with  the 
Rvform  party  m  the  Chambers,  704  ; 
abdicates  in  favour  of  grandson,  the 
Count  of  Paris,  and  flies  from  Paris, 
706^ 

Louvatn,  Univerritvof,  16,  179 

Irfiavre,  Ihe,  seizecl  by  mob,  613 

Lovatz,  1036,  1038 

Labeck,  acane  of  BUlcher^s  capitulation, 
933 

Lubcod,  member  of  Perish  ooundl.  697, 
698 

Lncan,  Eari  of.  English  commander  of 
cavahy  at  Balaclava.  849 

Ijncrhrdni,  Prussiaa  lainistcr,  52  (note); 
ambassador  at  Paris,  913;  iicnt  to 
Berlin  to  negotiate  with  Napoleon  for 
peace,  995 

Lun^^le,  Peace  of,  r59, 163 

LAisen.  Battle  of,  ^39 

Euzembu^, 694  ;  Na  x^eon III. negotiates 
with  King  of  Hoi -and  for  its  cession  to 
Franca,  ^i ;  declared  neutral  territory 
by  the  '1  reaty  of  London  (1867),  973 

Lyons,  takes  arms  against  Paris.  48 ; 
sorrenders  to  Republic,  5c  ;  entry  of 
Napole«  after  escaping  from  Elba, 
|9s ;  revolt  of  working  dames  (z8j4), 


Macdonald,  French  General,  193,  399, 349, 

3Qt 

ICack,  Austrian  general,  leads  Neapolitan 
army  against  the  French.  115 ;  defeated 
by  the  French,  117;  disor.ter  in  his 
army,  118;  enters  Bavaria,  193; 
capitulates  at  Ulm.  194 

IfacMahon,  General,  commands  French 
troops  against  Austrians,  879;  army 
defeated  hy  Pniasians  at  Worth,  994  ; 
marches  to  the  relief  of  Bazaine  at 
Metx,  099 ;  wounded  at  Sedan,  looi ; 
sttoceecls  lliiers  as  President  of  the 
French  Republic,  1020 

Madrid,  entry   of   French   troops,    951  ; 
revolt  agamsr  the  French.  353 ;  entry. 
of  Napoleon,  366  ;  popular  demand  for  a 
oonstitnti»n,  ^85 

ICaestricht,  Battle  of,  46 

Magdeburg,  Fortress  of,  surrendered  to 
the  French,  994 

Magenta,  Battle  of,  879 

Magnamo,  Battle  of,  179 

M9^;nan,  General,  assists  Louis  Napoleon, 
m  Ym  coup  tfitai  of  Dec  9,  tS^i,  817 

Magyars,  13,  x6,  17,  675,  689,  683,  687, 

'So»  75^.  9««'  963-967 
Mahmud  11.^  Sultan  of  Turkey,  56  r,  ^63, 
jfi/fl  manifffo  aftar  battle  of  Navanno. 


i 


f89  ;  declares  M «*hemet  AH  ani  his  soA 
brahim  rebeU,  660  ;  anny  defeatt  d  by 
Egyp  ions  at  Beila'i  and  K«)ni''h  661; 
p^ce  of  Kutaya,  66a  ;  campaign  oi 
Ntssib,  666  ;  death,  667 

Maida,  Battle  of,  903^ 

Mainz,  French  emigrants  expelled,  7; 
condition  in  1799.  25;  capitulat  s  to 
the  French,  35 ;  taken  by  the  Germans, 
51 ;  cruel  measures  of  the  Archbishop, 
73 ;  entry  of  the  French,  106 ;  com- 
roisMion  of  Ministers,  466 

Malakoff,  Assault  on  the,  855 ;  capture  of 
the. 85s 

Malmesbury,  Lord,   treats  with   Prussia 
59 ;   his    opinion    of    Pra^sia,    63 ;  de- 
spatched to  Paris  to  negotiate  with  the 
French  Direct orj-,  88.  98 

Malmd.  Armutice  of,  between  Denmark 
and  Prussia,  784 

Malta,  obtained  by  Bonaparte,  zi'^; 
offered  to  Russia,  153  ;  demanded  by 
France  for  the  Knights  of  .St.  John, 
160;  claimed  by  England,  180 

Manifesto  {See  Declaratiun^ 

Manin,  Daniel,  political  pnsoner,  released 
during  iusurrection  of  Venice  ^1848). 
and  becomes  chief  ^  of  PruVLsional 
Government,  717  ;  retirement  on  union 
with  Piedmont,  746;  resumes  office, 
780 

Manteuffel,  Prus.<;ian  Minister  of  tha 
Interior,  80;;  ai<pointed  chief  Minister,. 
803  ;  unpatriotic  policy.  807  ;  dismissed 
by  the  Crow.i  Prince  Regent,  qio ;  on 
the  weakness  of  the  Prussian  army, 
91 X 

Manteuffel,  General,  son  of  above,  948  ; 
leads  troops  into  Holstein.  951  ;  defeats 
Bavarians,  958 ;  mission  to  St.  Peters* 
burg,  961  ;  conquers  Amiens  and  Rouen, 
xoio 

Mantua,  Investment  of,  by  Bonaparte, 
84 ;  the  siege  raised,  84 ;  surrcmlcrs  to 
Bonaparte,  91 ;  taken  by  Austrian^-.  129 

Marches,  The,  893 ;  entry  of  Piedmoiitese 
troops,  900 

Marengo,  Battle  of,  149 

Maret,  M.,  French  Foreign  Minister.  -kjIS 

Maria  Christina  of  Naples  marries  Ring 
Ferdinand  of  Spam,  650 ;  declared 
Regent  on  the  death  of  Ferdinand. 651  ; 
compelled  to  restore  Constitution  of 
1 8 12.  657 ;  resigns  the  Regency  and 
quits  Spttin,  659 ;  returns  to  Spain, 
659 ;  carries  out  intrigue  for  the 
"Spanish  Marriages,"  7<  i 

Maria,    Dunim,  oaughter  of  Emperor  of 

Maria  Theresa,  Reforms  of.  14 

Maria  Antoinette  her  life  threatened.^ 

Marie   lx>uise  of  Austria,  second  wife  of 

Bonaparte,  293 
Marmont,  French  general,  346,  351  ; 
capitulates  to  the  allies  at  Paris,  356  ; 
attacks  insurgrnts  in  Paris.  356 
Marmora,  La,  Italian  IMme  Miniver, 
946 ;  declines  to  accept  Vcnetia  from 
Austria,  950 ;  omtnands  army  at;.iinst 
Austii:4  <tt  Custozza,  956;  atiiiude 
towards  Pruaiia  and  France,  975 


MoDERH 

i(  ti  CiribaldTi  Kmtf  U, 

Pnisiu  ituuk  K,    B4B. 
:    de.   chief    Freoch 


,  Greek  le, 


Hftxim  ifiui,  "EuBpei 


Viclor  Emmanuel  in  the  etubliihineDl 
of  Italian  unian.  B8;  :  projtcti  fiir  the 
opfoie  of  Kniu  and  Venice,  896: 
tetter  to  Biimircknn  Nipoleon'j  mvlvc 
to  mike  w»r  on  Pni»im,  978  (note) 

»(Blici.The,n 

Mehemel  All,  Pa^haand  Viceroy  of  Egypi, 
J67.  5*8;  corflici  with  Turkey,  659. 
«6a ;  Hndi  ariny  into  Faleiiine,  6s9  \ 


erofhisr 


Mm 
nlinq< 

MKkknbutc.  14 
HeiHliiilBl,  >ucceed>  To 
WarMiniH«(i3]6>,6^ 
Menolli  lead*  iniuireclii 
„  (<BjiX  631  ^ 
Henou.  French  leneral,  1: 
UenKhikoff,  Piuice,  Ru< 


.  MS,' 149 
"1    ai    Modern 


rsi; 


Conferee  of  t^W. 


:he   AubIo'Riu! 


reM]![n -liim  durinR   Rev.  laijon  t^  ES4&, 
TIT ;  night  ra  England,  711 ;  leJurn  to 

Jell,  9S8,  990;  capitulates  to  the  Pmsiaiis 

leiiccEipedition  of  France  to,  060-971: 
recall  or  French  troops,  and  uU  isA 

4idhar  Puha.  depoaei  Sultan  Abdul  Arir, 

reject!  the  propcrtala  of  ih«  Power*  f« 

plisuel,  Don,  v>n  of  King  johjt  f"fPoftu' 
gal,  leadt  conH^nracy  aeainir  the  C^jrte, 
«r9i  cjtiKi  binifclf  Ili  be  procJajDca 
Kmgof  P^rugal(.toS).  M;  hii  vio- 
lence, 64S:  hi>  Heer  de.rTC>'ed  dIT  Sl 
Vincent  hy  volunteer  force  under  Ca» 
tain  Chatfn  Napiei,  649 :  unirts  with 

from  Portugal,  651 


MilaaD,  Battle  of.  696 


kion  of  land  amoi 


Miranda.  General.  46 
Mi«solonghi,SieKe  0(^584;    « 


lid  ihaI^«H,4]i;  talui 


^'u^ill^troc 
UbtlwdMr,     Uenenl     (PnuiianX    I 


Index. 
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po«sc<sion  of  Western  Poland,  56 ;  de- 
teats  Pitt's  object  in  granting  a  subsidy 
to  Prussia,  60 

Moltke,  General,  organi.«es  Turkish  army, 
665 ;  in  the  campaign  of  18^0,  667  ; 
directs  the  movements  of  Ifmssian 
troops  against  Austria  (x866),  95s; 
plansfor  war  with  France,  988 ;  arranges 
terms  of  capitulation  of  Sedan,  looz 

Monasteries  dissolved  in  Austria,  15 ;  in 
Germany,  170  ;  in  Papal  States  by  Na- 
poleon, 994  ;  in  Spain,  306  ;  restored  in 
Spain,  375  ;  restored  in  Naples,  487 

MontalemSert,  M.,  s  okesman  in  French 
National  Assembly  on  behalf  of  Catho- 
licism, 829 

Montb^-liarU,  zoix 

Montenegro,  takes  arms  against  Turkey, 
864 ;  supports  the  revolt  of  Herzegovina, 
Z099 ;  declares  war  ai^ainst  1  urkey, 
1035;  independence  recogni^d  by  the 
Treaty  of  San  Stefano,  Z044 

Montereau,  Daiile  of,  353 

Montesquieu,  439 

Montgelas,  Bavarian  Minister,  171 ;  treat- 
ment of  Tyrolese  Iti.sho|K,  277 

Monthieu,  French  general,  253 

Montmorency,  French  Minister,  504  ;  re- 
presents France  at  Congress  of  Verona, 
511  ;  retires  from  office,  5x2 

Moore,  Sir  John,  cami>aign  in  Spain,  366  ; 
death  at  Corunna,  367 

Moravia,  Junction  of  Russian  and  Austrian 
troops  in,  197 

Morea,  The,  539 ;  Greek  rising,  548 ; 
second  revolt,  559 

Moreau,  French  general,  54  ;  invades  Ger- 
many, 85 ;  advances  against  the  Rus- 
sians in  Lombardy,  123 ;  advances 
against  the  Austrians,  147;  charged  with 
conspiring  against  Bonaparte,  185 ;  at 
the  Battle  of  Dresden,  340 

Morel li,  Neapolitan  insurgent,  488,  503 

Morny,  half-brother  of  Louis  Napoleon, 
8i6 

Morpeth,  Lord,  English  Envoy  to  Prussia, 

333 

Mortemart,  Due  de,  French  Ambassador 
at  St.  Petersburg,  613,  6x1,  615 

Moscow,  entry  of  the  French,  316  ;  burn- 
ing of,  316  ;  departure  of  Napoleon, 

3»7 

Mountain,  Political  party  of  the,  33  ;  be- 
comes powerful  in  the  Convention.  44  ; 
victory  over  Girondins,  a8  ;  attacked 
by  Girondins  and  Royalists,  48 ;  its 
power  increases,  49 

Mozart.  73 

Mukhtar  Fasha,  1036,  X040 

Mulgrave,  Lord,  on  the  Russian  campaign 
in  Lombardy,  126  (note) 

Miinchengritz,  meecing  place  of  Emperors 
of  Russia  and  Austria  in  1833  to  consort 
for  the  suppression  of  revolutionxuy 
movements,  640 

Mllnster,  Bishopric  of,  87,  too,  zo6 

Murat,  French  general,  54.  107  ;  marries 
Napoleon's  sister,  307  ;  s»izrs  Prussian 
territory,  213;  desjrtched  \o  Spain, 
351;  en lers  Madrid,  253;  crafty  tactics, 
35a;  allied  with  Austria,  301 ;  treachery 


towards  allies  in  18x4,  \ix ;   flight  from 
Naples,  394 
Muravieff,    General.    Russian    Envoy    10 
Constantinople,  061 ;  crushes  the  Polish 
rebellion  (1804X  930 

Napier,  Sir  Charles,  destroys  navy  of  Doo 
Miguel  off  St.  Vincent,  649 ;  captures 
Acre,  671 

Naples,  aJlied  with  England  against 
r  ranee,  40;  strengthened  by  destruction 
of  French  fleet  at  Toulon,  55 ;  condition 
in  eighteenth  century,  78  ;  joins  a>ali- 
tion  between  Englana,  Russia,  and 
Turkey  against  France,  x  14  ;  flight  of 
the  royal  family,  xx8  ;  riots,  xi8 ;  entry 
of  the  French,  i  X9,  ;  converted  into  the 
Parthenopean  Republic,  i  zo  ;  attacked 
by  fanatics,  led  by  Cardinal  Ruffb,  133; 
Ruflfo's  negotiations  for  peace,  133 ; 
arrival  of  Nelson's  fleet,  134;  a  reign 
of  terror,  124  ;  Admiral  Caracciolo  exe- 
cuted with  Nelson's  sanction,  124 ; 
peace  with  France  (x8ox),  153  ;  flight  of 
King  Ferdinand,  202  ;  the  throne  given 
to  Joseph  lionaparte,  302 ;  afterwards 
to  Murat,  206  ;  tall  of  Murat,  304  ;  re- 
storation of  King  Ferdin.ind  L,  394 ; 
condition  from  x8is-x820.  486 ;  toe 
Carbonari  and  the  Calderari,  488 ; 
Morelli's  revolt,  488 ;  constitution  de- 
clared, 490;  conference  at  Troppau 
between  the  Sovereigns  of  Austria, 
Russia,  and  Prussia,  respecting  Nea- 
politan aflfairs,  495 ;  summoned  by 
conference  of  Troppau  to  abandon  its 
constitution,  498 ;  invaded  by  Austria 
and  returns  to  despotism,  502,  503 ; 
Ferdinand  II.,  680 ;  constitution 
granted,  680.  Insurrection  of  May, 
X848,  744 ;  death  of  Ferdinand  IL,  and 
accession  of  Francis  IL,  892;  rejects 
the  constitutional  system  proposed  by 
Cavour,  893 ;  Cavour's  double  policy 
with  regard  to,  897 ;  advance  of  Gari- 
baldi's troops  and  Sardinian  fleet  upon, 
898 ;  flight  of  King  Francis,  899 ; 
triumphant  entry  of  Garibaldi,  899 

Napoleon  I.,  Bonaparte,  serves  at  the 
siege  of  Toulon,  55  (and  note) ;  defends 
the  Convention  against  the  Royalists, 
69  ;  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
army  in  Italy,  74  ;  his  cajolery,  79 ; 
triumphal  entry  into  Milan,  8z  ;  defeats 
Anstrians  on  the  Mincio,  82 ;  seizes 
Leglrim,  84 ;  invests  Mantua,  84 ; 
take-i  Koveredo  and  Trent^  85 ;  creates 
the  Cispadane  Republic  m  Italy,  89: 
defeats  the  Austrians  at  Areola  and 
Rivoli,  91  ;  negotiations  with  the  Pope, 
93 ;  enters  Venice,  and  offers  it  to 
Austria,  94,  95  ;  treatment  of  Genoa, 
96 ;  sends  Augereau  to  intimidate  the 
Directory,  98  ;  treaty  with  Austria  at 
Campo   Formio,    99   (and    note) ;    his 

g>licy  in  17^7,  X02 :  designs  to  attack 
gypt,  X03  ;  intervenes  in  Switzerland, 
108:  Eg>'ptian  Campaign,  113;  ol>* 
tains  Mailta,  X13;  victory  over  Turks 
at  Aboukir,  135 ;  returns  to   Fraaoe 
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<™-.).  ''••■'■  '"«'  •fH'l  of  Bnunaiie. 

i}6 ;  app'^nted  FLnt  Coaau],  T34;  hit 
poUn-  9[>d  ruk,  t4}-if4:  nUks  i^o- 
poBjui  of  pCACc  10  Au^ina  And  Englandi 
145;  campaign  agjiinu  the  Auilriaru 

i» :  peacf  of  Amicn«,  160 ;  hii  aggm- 

BUJe  Prstdoil  of  Ilalian  Rcpufalu:| 
lt4i  hil  intervcntian  in  Switmland, 
■6];  hn  Ktllcmrni  of  Gsmany,  i56- 
171 :  hia  Cjvil  Cndc  and  Concordai,  173 
-itS:  rcTKWf  the  war  with  Kneland, 
iBo;  omiiuiion  of  Hanonr.  181: 
delennine«  10  become  Empoor,  11^4 : 

ant^'the  lille  of  King  S*^'.  I'sS  I 
^ilurc  of  naval  dnigtii  aoainal  Ene- 
IWid,  wi:  victory  over  AuilriaiH  It 
Ulm,  194  i  viciory  of  Auaoliia.  .99: 
apPDinlt  Jo«ph  HiKiaparte  King  of 
Naplo.  M  ;  tt>l«  hinucir  the  '•  no. 
Charlemai^n*.'' aoi;  give*  rhc  crown  of 
Holland  to  Louin  Ronapane.  vty,  coni^ 
«b  Jcmnie  HonaMite  to  marry  the 
aaugblcr  of  the  King  of  Wilncnibcig. 


\»  Frederic):  the 
DflJRalllrilaui, 


oTNiirily  10  I 

niten  it^lin, 
Greal-i  Iniiib, 

linEuihh (be ci. _.  _. 

txi;  enlcn  I^.bnd,  1:8  ;  Polish  cam- 
paign, lag ;  Eylan.  110 ;  Friedland. 
■II )  intetviev  with  ihe  Empemr  of 
Ru»Ja  on  the  NimKn,  ija ;  sciuiijlion 
■  of  PniiAian  Uniiory  834  ;  Ticuiei  of 
Tihil,  3u;  CHbpimcy  with  the  En- 

nnitlsnd   alkvr  the    bomlnrdmenl  of 


for  Ihe  French  evacualion.  a6i ;  ai 
Erflin,  i6a  \  Spanish  c.-unpaign.  M^j  1 
plaiB  for,  cnmpaBn  a^aintl  AuHna, 
(1809),  viciorien  gver  Aunrians,  >7o, 
vBo;  rnten  Vienna,  >Eo;  ponage  of 
the  Danube.  aSj:  deftaicd  at  Atpem 
b\-  ihe  Anxtriani^  1S4  1  ncond  pauagt 
of  Ihe  Ilanubs,  g8j :  defniii  Anitriani  at 
Wagram,  j» :  peace  with  AuHria,  wo ; 
divorces  Josephine,  and  marrielMarie 
I^i»  oF  Austria.  193 ;  nnnein  Papal 

annexH  Holland ,  L4  Valaii^  juk) 
North  German  coaH.  993  \  benefii*  and 
Dne>   of  hil    rule    in   (he   French 


397  i    campaini   in   Germai 

'Omiai,  331;  aiiiiudeiouai 
tniSil.  114:  Amiriajoinihi 
in  ;  hatllei  of  Dresden,  % 


with  Prtuv^ia. 


1814,  3S"-3J4  ;   detbroneioent   tn-  [I 
damatioDafilK  Senate,  357 ;  aUioi 

Elbi^sfa  :    nauiii'rf'  hii  '™  1 
Europe,  364.    Moliveifociaodentiln 

Elba. 387:  land! in  France', ]<^:  etn 
Grenoble,  389 ;  dectaiatuo  of  b>«  pi 

Kris.  M"';  outlawed  by  The  Conpl 


ileon  III.  (J-«  ?>juis  Napoteon) 
Ideon.  Prince  l;r«ne.  874  ;  ben. 
.PcincesiClDlilde.  ('Te 

84JX«» 

au  annexed  10  Pr\B*ia,  ^57 

iwer  of  the  ^nwn  ™"n-hiliT 


by  LofiLi  XVI., . 


;  diHolvnl  (e 


VI.,  *:<i 

A  beneficial  work,  4 
National  Dehi  m  )i:nglai>d.  161 
Sauplia,  Siege  of,  571 
^•avannD,  Surrender  of.  to  f  >reek  insw 
gtnth  ]6o:  capiiulatea  to  the  tinTXiai^ 
""■  I'^'^ofdBij).  i&S.  5*7. 

Eeni.'(iaj,X  6s» 


Neapolitan   roj-aT  family  to  Palcraa, 

of  Admiral  Caracciolo,  IZ4;  hifltli^lik 
of  Thugul,  tTft(noEe);  mpciiariTy  of  hii 


fGood^^"? 


li't^'Hi^land,  Belcium.aixl 
rmed.  of  iSoo.  i; 


Ney,  French  general,   fljo,   aCs,   jjo.  1?I, 
333.  34',  391  ;  at  Ihe  Battle  of  Quiiie 


Nev.C 


N'icholai.^rlpLYor 
ciple   of  amoral 

lo-arda  Poland  1 


Index, 
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y83o«  -638  ;  invasion  of  Polxmd,  629. 
'Attempts  to  mediate  between  Pru<;sia 
and  Austria  respecting  affairs  in  Hesse- 
Caftsel,  803 ;  visits  England  in  1844, 
and  seeks  to  ne^cniate  with  respect  to 
Turkey,  the  "sick,  or  dying  man," 
826 ;  policy  in  i?48,  827 ;  demands  the 
surrender  of  Hungarians  from  Turkey, 
€28  ;  affronted  at  Turkey's  conccfsions 
to  France  respecting  Holy  Places  in 
Palestine,  830;  occupies  the  Princi- 
palities, 833  ;  war  with  Turkey,  836  ;  ' 
with  £iigland  and  France,  8;8  ;  rejects 
the  "Four  Points,"  845;  death  (1B55), 
851 

Nicholas,  Grand  Duke,  1041 

Nicolsburg,  958 

Xjcopolis,  1035,  1037 

Niebuhr,   the  historian,    341 ;    replies    to 
^  5«chmalz's  pamphlet,  150 

Niel,  French  general  in  tne  Crimea,  854 

'Nightingale,  Florence,  851 

Nigra,  Italian  amba<^sador  at  Paris,  report 
on  the  ideas  of  Napoletm  III.  respect* 
ing  a  Congress  (note),  954 

Njle,  Battle  of  the,  113 

Nismeji,  Royalist  outrages  in  1815,  438 

Nissib,  Battle  of,  between  Turks  and 
Eg^'ptians,  (iC^ 

Normandy,  takes  arms  against  Paris,  48 

Nor>h,  Lord,  43 

Northern  Maritime  League  (tSoo),  153 

Norway,  given  to  Beruadotte,  Crown 
Prince  of  Swetien,  371 

'Novara,  Rattle  of,  between  Austrians  and 
Surduiian.s,  772 

Novi,  Battle  of,  139 


Odessa,  540 

"Ollivier,  M.,  President  of  French  Cabinet 
(1870),  981  ;  averse  to  war  with  Prussia, 
081,  985  ;  ignorance  of  the  condition  of 
the  army,  990  ;  resignation,  996 

OlmGiz.  757  ;  convet.tion  of,  respecting  the 
dissolution  of  the  Prussian  Union,  and 
the  rrcognition  of  the  Diet  of  Frankfurt 
by  Pru^-sia,  803 

01tci:il/a,  837 

Omar  Pasha,  defeats  Russians  at  Oltenitza, 

Oporto,  Fall  of.  370  ;  revolution  at,  492 ; 

taken    by     Don     Pedro    (183a),     649 ; 

besieged  by  Don  Miguel,  649 
Orleans,    taken   by  the    Prussians,   1006; 

rc*taken    by    the    French,   and    again 

occupird  by  the  Prussians,  1009 
Ofvini's  conspiracy,  891 
Osnian    Pasha,    1037 ;    surrender    to    the 

Russians  at  Pltvna,  1037 
Oiho,  Kin^  of  Greece,  603 
Ott,  Austrian  general,  148 
Oudinot  (i),  French  general,  338,  340 
Oudinot  (3),  French  general,  sent  to  Rome, 

776,  777  ;  enters  Rome,  778 


I 


'Palatinate,    Bavarian,    637  ;    reactionary 

Di<  asures  against  Liber  Itsni,  6j8 
Palatine,  Elector,  166 
Faknao;  revolutioQ  of  1648,  680;  ftox- 


rendercd  to  Ferdinand  of  Naples.  781  ; 
captured  by  G  •ribnlHi.  who  assumek 
the  dictatorship  of  Sicily,  895,  896  ; 
Depretis  appointed  Pn>-Dicrator,  897 

Palestine,  dispute  U'tween  France  and 
Russia  respecting  Holy  Places  in,  829 
-Sji 

Pal>.^tro,  Battle  of,  between  Austrians  and 
I'itdmontese,  879 

Palikao,  Count  xA.  succeeds  Ollivirr  as 
the  head  of  the  Frtnch  Ministry,  996 

Palm.  German  h  »okscller,  executed  by 
Napoleon's  onler>,  217 

Palmerston,  I/-rd,  6v5 ;  as  Foreign  Fecre- 
tary  secures  in  leniniiy  fr^m  Ponu- 
gfuese  Guvernment  fvr  attack  on  British 
subjects.  648 ;  decliii«-s  t<»  share  with 
France  theconsequmccsof  int  rvention 
in  Spain  for  quel  ing  t  c  C;«rlist  rebel- 
lion, 656  ;  view  of  ihegro«'th  of  Russian 
power,  663 ;  obstinacy  (  n  the  P^ast  m 
qu'  stion  (1840),  669,  671 ;  accepts 
arrangements  settling  Egypt  upon 
Mchemet  Ali,  67^  ;  propels*; s  a  marriage 
between  a  Prince  of  Saxe-Coburg  and 
the  (^ueen  of  Spain,  700 ;  advice  to 
Ausria  respecting  Lombardy.  745;  on 
the  dissolution  of  the  I  urki-^h  Empire, 
832  (note);  favours  war  with  Russia, 
8:^6  ;  succeed.>  Lord  Aberdeen  as  Prime 
Miiii?ter,  851  ;  policy  during  Crimean 
War,  864  ;  attitude  during  Danish 
War,  041 

Papal  Iiilallilnlity.  177 

Papal  States,  allud  with  English  agamst 
France,  40;  cession  of  pari  by  Trenty 
of  Tolentino,  gi ;  annexation  by  Na- 
poleon, 294;  insurrection  of  1831.  6^1; 
inicrvcnti.  n  of  Austria,  andsupi>res.sion 
of  revolt,  633 ;  second  insurrection, 
and  second  Austrian  intervention,  6  4; 
ivents  of  1848-9,  770,  774—779; 
Sardinian  troops  i  ccupy  ITmbria  and 
the  Marches,  and  capture  Ancona,  9ctj, 
901  {ant see  Rome) 

Pari.-i,  Kxas|>eration  in,  against  Louis  XV  1„ 
3  :  Austria  demands  an  anti-democratic 
government  in,  8 ;  insurrection  of 
August  10,  1792,  30  ;  bcptemln.r 
M.a^sacres,  31;  overthrow  of  the 
(iirondc,  48 ;  insurrect  on  against  the 
Convention.  69  ;  r  «/<//'«?/ of  Fructidor. 
return  of  Bonaparte,  135;  lO  p  dt'ia-^ 
18  Bruniaire,  1799,  \-},(>\  surrendered  to 
the  allies,  356;  arrival  of  Ix>ui«»  XVI 11., 
359;  treaty  of,  vbo\  Nai>uleon's  entry 
alter  leav.ng  H  ll>a  and  fliiiht  of  King 
Louis,  392  ;  Napoleon's  arrival  after  the 
defeat  of  Waterloo,  404  ;  entry  of  allies, 

f<"4  ;  Fouch^  appi.»inted  head  of  the 
Provisional  Go\  ernment,  405 ;  restora- 
tion of  King  Louis.  404 ;  second  treaty 
of,  408  ;  meeting  of  council  of  ambassa- 
dors, 419  ;  insurrection  of  July,  1830, 
6t3  :  H6tel  de  Ville  seized  by  msurgents, 
61  i  ;  insurgents  seize  Tuileries  and  the 
Ixjuvre,  61 J ;  insurrections,  183^-1834, 
642,  643  ;  (''ieschi's  attempt  on  the  life 
of  I  ouis  Fhi  ippc,  ^'43:  rexolution  of 
Febrikary,  1B48,  and  abdicatioa  and 
flii(ht  of  Lou»  i'takppr,  706;  J^l^oblic 
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p-OdainiEd,  Tutlriot  of  Mvr,  1- 
uuumtlion  of  -waiVma.  Jnnt.  ; 
Archbiihi       '"-    -  '  ""■   --■  '- 


J  at  <iBs«>.  belwMn  Ru=ii| 


III.,  g6B 


y  ^I'ht  Gtr'niin-,  Mucb  'i,  iBjrl 
:ioih]  Giiard,  wiihdrawalof  Ciovem- 
t,  i'^lo'i7;™™'ion  wrought 


orihip  of  Fuini,  &B3 


Pivia,  PilUge  of,  by 
by  Leopold  11,,  i; 


tal^.  1. 


France,  iTM:<7i  inlwlv./s;  «"oli 
LomlBrdV  aganu  Ihc  French,  81.; 

;  of   Swiuerland, 


109 ;    NeapoU 


iti:  in  Spkin,  157;  iSiole!*  riling  o\ 
To\^a"\6  ! 'in'  HanguTTi'Sja  '<^._ 

PeJro.  Don.  Emperor  of  Brui,  renouncei 
HI  by  M  iguel.  fijs 


lit«fntuFraiKh 


Peramo.  Sardini^    admiral.  B04 :  t'ora 
iDsurreclion     At      Napis     by     Cast 

Aieglio.  ^jn  (ftoie) 
Penj^ny,  con5dJui(  of  Louis  Napolan, 

Pmh,  IvidgeiiniEinf;  theiloubVcaTci^iJof 

hc^S'^lly  l^iwitlwi'lf  nwe'l^^^ 

■glinx.  754 1  mania]    lao'  pmclainal. 

»lcd  byihem,  j66:  b«I  rt-ocxum«l.  j6) 
Pelrobci,    leader  of  Greek  nwll   iD   llH 

More.,  5^ 
Plianario.^  The  Greek.  5,4 
PhilhellenM,  Corps  of,  jSi 
Philippopoiis.  1040 

chuRed  with  cosplicily  in  pl«  i^wia 


EmmaniMl    .wd    Ma. 
867;    Ca.Dur,  MiniM 


87«; 


wiih,  I 


3^  )"iyj' 


mun^a.  S89;  onion  of  Naplet  inl 
Sicily  wiih,  893-903  \  iroopi  enia  Cbi- 
briajuid  the  Marches,  uid  Kin  AiKOni. 

Pil^du.  Emperor  Leopold  II.  and  F»l- 

cricti^Viiriinill.  mcctal.  1 
Pill,  William,  lie*  of  French  Revolulioc 

JS;  uiempii,  in  uni»  Euro;*  an-iW 

riiiioni  for  i^aii  wiih  French  Urec- 


Pius  Vi 


-I.,  Pope.  Au<iri.i  claims  r^<n.-:> 
ion  r«>iim  from  Fr.-mce  for  it'f  :  -  ■ 

knaparie,    and    cede*   Br^i--,:'u- 

mouncod  by  ihe  Rornan  peonk. 

and  afierwatds  to  \^knce"i>:4ie 
es,  nil    Kins  Fer.innnd'i  kiKf 


Indrx. 
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PSto  VIII.  (Popel  631 

Pfus  IX.,  elected  Pope  (i845>,  679 ;  pub- 
lishes amnesty  for  political  offences,  679; 
disavows  sympathy  with  the  war  of  the 
Lombards  against  Austria.  743  ;  flight 
from  Rome  after  murder  of  Rossi,  771  ; 
restoration  by  the  French,  779 ;  seeks 
to  restore  the  Inquisition,  770  ;  refuses 
to  consider  anjr  proposals  for  Italian 
refiarm  887;  indignation  at  the  doctrines 
in  the  pamphlet,  "  The  Popt  and  the 
Congress,"  888 ;  loses  temporal  power 
by  the  Italian  occupation  of  Rome,  but 
is  guaranteed  various  rights  by  the  Iia* 
lian  Parliament,  1019 

Plevna,  Battles  of,  1037,  1038 ;  fall  of,  1039 

Poland^  Designs  of  Aiuitrta  and  Prussia 
against,  aa,  56;  Cob  :  en's  views  on  the 
partition  of,  aa  (note)  ;  second  partition 
of,  56 ;  revolt,  60  ;  third  partition,  65 ; 
Nafioleon  enters,  228  ;  esublishment  of 
Duchy  of  Warsaw,  234 ;  probable  results 
in  the  Polish  kingdom  had  Napoleon's 
Russian  campaign  succeeded,  ^60 ;  dis- 
cussion of  affairs  at  Congress  of  Vienna, 
fSa,  383;  Duchy  of  Warsaw  made 
Lingtiom  of  Poland  under  Alexander 
I..  Emperor  of  Russia,  420  \  Alexander 
aadresscs  Polbh  Diet,  on  his  <)esign  to 
extend  popular  representation,  447  ;  in- 
surrection  at  Warsaw  (1830),  627  ;  in- 
vaded by  Russia.  629 ;  Ru:«ians  capture 
Warsaw,  630 ;  becomes  a  province  of 
Russia,  630 ;  revolt  in  Prussia  and  Aus- 
trian Polan.l  (1846),  69a ;  condition  in 
z86i,  928;  tumults  at  Warsaw,  928; 
Grand  Duke  Constantine  appointed 
Viceroy  at  Warsaw,  928  ;  levy»  and  in- 
surrection (1863),  929 ;  a  secret  National 
Government,  929 ;  General  Muravieff 
crushes  the  rebellion  in  Lithuania,  930  ; 
ownershipofland  given  to  the  peasantry, 
931  ;  the  Czar's  endeavours  to  Rus&ian- 
ise  social  and  national  life,  032 

Polignac,  Jules,  chief  Frcncn  Minister, 
M> ;  project  to  suspend  the  Constitu- 
tion, 5o9 

Portland,  Duke  of,  Prime  Minister,  231 

Portugal,  allied  with  England  against 
France,  40  ;  Nar  oleon's  demands  upon, 
238  ;  Treaty  of  Fontainebleau  for  the 
partition  of,  239;  flight  of  the  Regent 
to  Brazil,  240;  the  French  enter  Lisbon, 
240  ;  entry  of  British  trooj-s  under  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley,  259 ;  Battle  of  Vimi- 
ciro,  259 ;  evacuated  by  the  French,  259; 
invaded  by  Marshal  Soiilt,  269;  Welles- 
ley  drives  Soult  from  Oporto,  287 ;  holds 
Torres  Vedras  and  drives  Massena 
back,  300;  refuses  to  abolish  slave- 
trade,  416 ;  affairs  from  1807-1820,  491 
— 493  ;  revolution  at  0|>orto,  492  ;  Don 
Pedro  grants  a  Constitution,  520;  de- 
sertion of  soldiery,  520 ;  demands  assist- 
ance from  Kngl  «nd  ap^ainst  attack, 
520;  Don  Miguel  causes  hiiiLself  to  be 
pruclaimed  Kine.6f8;  Con^cituiion  de- 
stroyed, 648  :  Reipn  of  Terror.  fc^3  ; 
attoxkii  bv  Miguel  on  Eii^li  h  and 
French  suoiecis,  648  ;  invasion  by  the 
finoperor  JPedn)^  6^;    ^a|;Ush    md 


Frendi  squadrons  i^ppear  in  the  Tagus 
and  procure  indemnity,  6^8  ;  Don  Pedro 
enters  Lisbon,  640;  Mi^el  defeated 
and  expelled  from  tiie  Peninsula,  651 

Potsdam,  Treaty  of,  196 ;  King  Frederidc 
William  IV.  withdraws  to,  785 

Prague,  Congress  of,  337;  riots  (Z848X 
742  ;  Treaty  of,  958 

Prenzlau,  223 

Presburg,  712,  713,  7x4 

Presburg,  Treaty  of,  201 

Press,  Cen<or>hip  of,  restored  in  Spain, 

^  374  ;  in  France,  473 

Press,  Freedom  of  the,  established  in 
France  by  Louis XVIII.,  377;  at  Jena, 
^51  ;  Metternich  proposes  restrictions 
111  Germany,  458  ;  restrictions  oruered 
by  Conference  of  Carlsbad,  46^ ;  re- 
strictions in  France  under  Charier  X., 
612 ;  freedom  extended  in  Germany, 
637  i  suppression  of  journals  in  Germany 
during  the  reaction  of  1832,  639  ;  Bis- 
marck's suppressive  measures  in  Prussia, 

Prim,  Genera],  chief  mover  in  Spanish 
Revolution  (1868),  979 

Protestantism,  of  Northern  Germany,  za  ; 
Emperor  Ferdinand's  hatred  of,  13 ; 
Bohemian  Protestants  lose  their  estates, 
13 ;  its  survival  in  Hungary,  13 ;  its 
extension  in  Germany,  170 

Prussia,  State  of,  before  the  war  of  1792, 
ao  ;  rule  of  Frederick  the  Great  in^  20 : 
poverty  of,  «o ;  absence  of  political 
opinion  in,  21  ;  social  system,  33 ; 
allied  with  Austria  against  France,  39 ; 
invades  France,  29 ;  evacuates  France, 
33  ;  besieges  Mainz,  ^i ;  seeks  to  pre- 
vent Austria  from  gaining  Bavaria,  5a 
(and  note) ;  takes  possession  of  Western 
Poland,  56 ;  breach  with  Austria,  58 ; 
sul>sidised  by  England,  59 ;  treaty  of 
peace  with  France  at  Ba'tle,  65  ;  at  the 
Congress  of  Rastait,  105;  joins  the 
Northern  Maritime  Leag[ue,  154;  in- 
terests in  Germany,  167  ;  inaction  with 
regard  to  Hanover,  181  ;  the  King's 
divsiiTiulatir)n  on  the  acquisition  of  Ha- 
nover, 210 ;  excludes  English  ships 
from  the  ports,  311  ;  vessels  seiz^  by 
British  navy,  211;  Stein  exposes  the 
character  of  Prussian  Ministers,  214 ; 
demoralised  state  of  the  army  (1806), 
215,  216 ;  defeated  by  the  P'rench  at 
Jena  imd  Auerstadt.  221,  222  ;  entr>'  of 
Nai  oleon  into  Berlin,  223 ;  capitulation 
of  fortresses  to  the  French,  224 ;  large 
cessions  of  territory  to  France,  234  ; 
condition  after  the  r*eace  of  Tilsit,  240; 
Stein's  edict  for  the  abolition  of  serfage, 
24 1 ;  reform  of  army,  244 ;  plans  for 
war  against  Napoleon,  261 ;  terms  with 
Napoleon  for  the  French  evacuation, 
263  ;  seeks  the  aid  of  Russia  against 
France,  308  ;  accepts  alliance  with  Na- 
poleon, 309  ;  ariiiiiig  of  East  Prussia  by 
order  of  the  Czar,  324 ;  Treaty  of 
Kalisch  with  Russia,  3^6 ;  the  French 
ev.-icuaie  Berlin,  327 ;  war  dec;ared 
against  France,  337 ;  national  spirit, 
^8 ;  Seated  Luuenafid  B^vuciii, 33*1 
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Rafl.in,  Lord,  Uriiiidi  nmin^R.tir  in  1W 
B46 ;  birtieK<<' the  ReJan,  054  ;  ih'tjnal 

Rs'tudt.    Congni.    of,    lOf  ;     mrrdK  i< 
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I081 


lUttasd,  Piedmontese  Minister,  S'^S  ^ 
succeeds  Cavour  as  Prime  Minister, 
883 ;  resigns  office,  888 ;  comments  on 
Ganbaldr»  attempted  march  on  Rome, 

Rechberg,  Count,  Foreign  Minister  at 
Vienna  (1864),  938 

Redan,  Assault  on  the,  8^55 

Redcliffe,  Lord  Stratford  de,  British 
Ambassador  at  Constantinople,  833 ; 
negotiates  with  Prince  Men.vchikofT 
respecting  Russian  rights  in  the  Holy 
Places,  and  Turkish  protectorate  over 
Greek  Christians,  832  ;  opposes  King  of 
Prussia's  proposition  respecting  the 
rights  of  the  Sultan's  Christian  i>ubjects, 
840 

"Reflections  on  French  Revolution," 
Burke's,  43,  103^  (note) 

Reformation,  The,  m  Germany,  11 

Reform   Bill,   English,  Passing  of  (1833), 

64f ,  645 
Reggio,  portion  of  Cispadane  Republic, 

89  :  general  assembly  of,  90 
Regnier,  his  secret  negotiations  between 

the      Prussians     and     the     Empress 

Eugenie,  1007 
Reichsrath,   The  Ausjtrian,  assembles    at 

Vienna  (1861),  924 
Reichstadt,    Duke    of,    son  of  Napoleon 

Bonaparte,  632,  735 
Reichstadt,  "Treaty  of  (1876),  Russia  and 

Austria,  X029 
Reign   of  Terror,    49-51 ;     its    levelling 

principle,  53 ;  its  end,  66 
Reschid,  Turkish   commander  at   Misso- 

longhi,   573 ;    takes   the  Acropolis   of 

Athens,  574 ;  defeated  by  Russians  at 

Kulewtscna,  593 ;  defeated  by  Eg>'p- 

tians  at  Konieh,  66x 
Reschid    Pasha,    'Turkish    Minbter ;    bis 

reforms     in     Turkey,    673 ;    his    fail, 

673 
Revolution,  The  French  ;  its  influence  on 

Europe,  71-73 

Revolutionary  epoch  of  1848,  characteris- 
tics of,  723 

Rhegas,  Greek  poet,  541 

Rhenish  confederacy,  304,  344 

Rtcci,  Bishop  of  Pistoia,  ixx 

Richelieu,  Due  de,  Ministry  under  Louis 
XVI IL,  430;  recommended  by  the 
Czar  to  Louis,  430 ;  Amnesty  Bill,  434  ; 
opposition  to  his  budget  for  providing 
funds  from  sale  of  Church  forests,  443  ; 
consents  to  an  annual  grant  to  the 
Church,  446;  at  the  conference  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  454;  views  of  the 
measures  ot  Decazes,  469  ;  resignation, 
470 ;  returns  to  oflice,  473 ;  second  re- 
tirement, 4;r3 

Riego,  Spanish  conspirator,  4824-84 ; 
h<»d  of  iLiberals  at  Madrid,  505  ;  Presi- 
dent of  the  Cortes  (xSaa),  506 ;  execu- 
tion, 516 

Rights,  The,^  of  man,  39 

Rigny,  Admiral  de,  585 

Kio  Seco,  Battle  of,  357 

Rivoli,  iJattle  of.  91 

Robespierre,  club  orator,  6 ;  against  war, 
...  6;  accmcd  of  aiming  at  tM  Dictator- 


ship, 44;  prominent  in  the  Reign  of 
llerror,  45) ;  death,  66 

Rodil,  Spanish  general,  defeats  the  forces 
of  the  usurper  Miguel,  651 

RoUin,  Ledru^  menHyer  ol  French  Pro- 
visional Government  (1848),  739 ; 
Republican  circular,  730;  NatioiuJ 
Assembly  condones  his  ofTeiKes,  73X ; 
demands  the  impeachment  of  the 
Ministry,  778 

Romagna,  united  to  Piedmont  under 
Victor  Emmanuel,  889 

Romanzoff,  chief  Russian  Minister,  323 

Rome,  French  intrigues  in,  x  10  ;  entry  of 
French  troops,  1 10 ;  constituted  a 
Republic,  iii ;  spoliation  by  the 
French,  113;  evacuation  by  French, 
and  entry  of  King  Ferdinand,  116; 
flight  of  King  Ferdinand,  atid  re-entry 
of  French,  117  ;  annexed  by  Napoleon, 
394 ;  conference  after  the  insurrection 
in  Papal  Siates,  634 ;  enthusiasm  on 
the  publicaticm  of  amnesty  for  political 
oflences  by  Pius  IX.,  579.  Murder  of 
Rossi,  and  flight  of  the  Pope,  771 ; 
republic  proclaimed  by  Constituent 
Assembly,  771 ;  besieged  and  captured 
by  the  French  and  Pius  IX.  restored, 
774-779 ;  the  Motu  Proprio,  779  ; 
Alazzini's  project  for  the  capture  of, 
896;  excluded  from  the  new  Italian 
kingdom  (1861),  904 ;  failure  of  Gari- 
baldi's attempted  march  on,  946 ; 
French  gnrrison  withdrawn,  976  ;  entry 
of  Italian  tKwps,  1018 ;  becomes  the 
national  capi  al,  1018  ;  *'  The  Priscner 
of  the  Vatican,"  X019  {anU  see  Papal 
States) 

Roon,  General,  Prussian  Minister  of  war, 
914  ;  supports  the  **  blood  and  iron " 
policy  of  Bismarck,  916,  917 

Rosa,  Martinez  de  la,  Spanish  Minister, 
gives  a  Constitution  to  Spain,  651 

Rousseau  s  v^ritinits,  4^ 

Rossi,  Pelegrino,  Murder  of,  77X 

Kostopchin,  Count,  flies  Moscow,  316 

Rotenmilnster,  Abbess  of,  is 

Kothiere,  La,  Battle  of,  751 

Rouen,  occupied  by  the  Prussians,  xoio 

Rouher,  M.,  French  Minister,  976 

Roumania,  534  ;  Charles  of  Hohenzollern, 
elected  hereditary  Prince,  863  ;  allied 
with  Russia  in  the  war  against  Turkey, 
10.55  J  independence  recognise!  by  the 
Treaties  of  San  Stefano  and  Berlin, 
1044-1048 

Roussin,  Admiral,  French  Ambassador  at 
Constantinople,  t>6i 

RuflTo,  Cardinal,  133 

RUgen,  Landing  of  British  troops  at,  236 

Russell,  Eari,  833  ;  views  on  Italian  aflairs, 
886  ;  proptAal  respecting  Schleswig- 
Holstem  at  the  Conference  of  London 
(1864),  940 ;  attitude  during  the  Danish 
War,  943 

Russia,  partitions  Poland,  56,  65 :  death  of 
Catlierine  and  accession  of  Paul,  114  ; 
coalition  with  England,  lurkey,  and 
Naples,  .igaia^t  Frniicc  114  ;  advance 
of  troops  against  the  French,  x3o  ;  army 
arrives   in    Lombardy,   122 ;   viciori^ 
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cldmiln  -lurk*}-,  Bj. ;  itoops  enur 
Moldavia  and  Waliachia.  Sjji  rejecu 

bostiliiiei  with  I'urkey,  i'^;  leatl  of 
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with     England, 
RnucbulL,  1035, 103B 


Saalfeld,  Delear  of  ibe  Pnuam  bj  N» 

Saarbriickcn.  991.  994 
Salamanca,  Uallle  of.  3H 

Saltibii^VHird,  rrpRKnii  England  ai  tta 
c«di  Lord  Derby  ax  ForeiEn  Miniita. 
l^eatyofSan  Slcfano,  1046;  repRfenu 
the  iJoagnM  of  berlm.  1048;   od  cbe 

Salonika,  Murder  of  Pnuiian  and  Fnadi 


Kutiuans  ai  Ibe  Icheniaya,  6>5 ;  Cvi 
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"  -    -presides  at  the  Constantinople  Confer- 
ence (1876),  1033 
Aviour  of  Society  *'  (Louis  NapoleonX 

-  .8x4.823 

-  ^<y%  34  I  annexed   to  France,  37  ;  part 
.    or,  left  to  France  (1814),  361 ;  but  t^en 

away  (1815),  408  ;  revolutionary  move- 
ment of  1834,  headed  by  Mazzini,  640 ; 
Charles  Albert  of  Carignano ascends  the 
throne,  677  ;  annexed  to  France,  890  ; 
effect  of  annexation  on  Europe,  8qi  ; 
power  of  the  Papacy  in,  892 
axony.  Weakness  of  (1702),  11  ;  Kin?  of, 
aoqiuires  fr^m  Napofeon  the  Grand 
Dtschy^  of  Warsaw^  234  ;  the  Crar  pro- 
poses its  annexation  to  Prussia  at 
Congress  of  Vienna,  383.  384  ;  the  King 
restored  to  the  throne,  387 ;  Constitu- 
tion, 637  ;^  insurrection,  796 ;  attempt  to 
form  a  union  with  Prussia,  798  ;  secedes 
from  league  with  Prussia,  799 ;  Dres- 
den occupied  by  Prussians,  954 ; 
included  in  a  federation  under  Prussian 
leadership,  957 

Scarlett,  General,  commands  in  the  Heavy 
Brigade  at  Balaclava,  848 

Sdiamhorst,  president  of  Prussian  military 
commission,  344  ;  his  reforms,  274  ; 
resigns  office,  309 

Scbelde,  River,  38 

Scberer,  French  general,  zai 

Schill,  Prussian  officer,  gallant  defence  of 
Colberg  against  the  French,  331  ;  leads 
the  risini;  against  the  French  in  North- 
em  Germany,  381 ;  heroic  death, 
383 

Schiller,  his  connection  with  the  Grand 
Duke  o^  Weimar,  450 

Schleiermacher,  German  theologian,  374 

Scbleswig-Holstein,  rebels  against  Den- 
mark, 722.  78^ ;  end  of  rebellion  and 
union  with  Denmark,  805 ;  Prince 
Christian  declared  heir  to  the  throne, 
805  ;  Duke  of  Augustenburg  renounces 
his  pretensions  to  the  throne,  934  ;  King 
Frederick  excludes  Holstein  from  the 
new  Constitution,  934  ;  Prussia  supports 
Schleswig  against  Denmark,  935  ; 
England  recommends  sepatate  lej^isla- 
ture,  935 ;  King  Frederick's  manifesto 
declares  Schleswig  incorporated  with 
Denmark,  935  ;  Christian  IX.  supports 
his  predecessor's  policy,  915  ;  Saxon  and 
Hanoverian  troops  enter  Holstein,  936 ; 
Bismarck's  plans,  936 ;  Austrian  and 
Prussian  troops  enter  Schleswig,  938 ; 
armistice  and  Conference  of  London, 
939;  continuation  of  the  war,  and  failure 
of  Denmark  to  enf  >rc?  its  demands,  940 ; 
surrender  of  the  Duchies  to  Austria  and 
Prussia  by  the  Treaty  of  yienna,  941 ; 
Bismarck  proposes  conditionally  that 
the  crown  should  be  conferred  upon  the 
Prince  of  Augustenburg,  943  ;  annexed 
to  Prussia,  958 

Scblick,  Austrian  general,  defeated  by 
Hungarians,  764 

Schmalz,  his  pamphlet  against  Prussian 
Liberals,  149 

Schmerling^  leader  of  German  Assembly, 
^84 ;  resqps  office,  790 ;  called  to  office 


by  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  L,  gaa; 

resignatioii,  963 
Schonbrunn,  "Treaty  of,  aoo 
Schouvaloff,  Count,  Russian  Ambassador 

at  London,  X034,  xo^3,  1074 
Schwarzenberg,   Austrian   commander  in 

Russia^     31 1  ^    commands     army    of 

Bohemia  against  Napoleon,  338,  340, 

345.  351 

Schwarzenberg,  Felix,  chief  Austrian 
Minister  (1848),  759;  deposes  the 
Emperor,  760 ;  publishes  a  Constitution, 
765  ;  design  regarding  Lombnrdy,  770  : 
plan  for  centralisation  of  Government 
m  Austria,  789;  seeks  to  provoke  a 
quarrel  with  Prussia,  801 ;  Prussia  sub- 
mits to  his  demands  for  dissolution  of 
Prussian  Union,  and  the  recognition  of 
the  Diet  of  F'rankfort,  803  ;  despotic 
policy,  807  ;  death.  808 

Schweicfnitz,  Tumult  at,  786 

Sebastopol,  663,  837  ;  fortifications  of,  845  ; 
bombardment  of,  847  ;  progress  of  the 
siege  of,  854  ;  fall  of,  856 ;  restoration  of 
Russixm  power  by  the  revision  of  the 
Treaty  of  Paris  (1871),  865 

Sebastiani,  his  report  upon  Fgypt,  179; 
French  Foreign  Minister  (1831),  633 

Sedan,  Battle  and  capitulation  of,  zooi 

Senate  of  France  (1799),  138 

Serbs,  The,  of  Southern  Hungary,  revolt 
in  1848,  7^8,  749 ;  defeat  Hungarians  at 
at  Carlowitz^  751 

Serfage.  Abolition  of.  in  Austria,  14 ;  in 
Ducny  of  Warsaw,  341 ;  in  Prussia,  341 ; 
in  Russia,  936 

Servia  expels  Turkish  garrisons,  864  ;  sup- 
ports the  revolt  of  Herzegovina,  1033 ; 
declares  war  against  Turkey,  1035 ; 
defeated  by  Turks,  zo«o ;  independence 
recognised  bv  the  'Treaties  of  San 
Stefano  and  Berlin,  1044 

Seville  taken  by  the  French^  ^00 

Seymour,  Sir  Hamilton,  British  Ambassa^ 
dor  at  St,  Petersburg,  830 

Shipka  Pass,  Battle  of,  1037  ;  capitulation 
of,  1040 

Sicily,  condition  of  in  eighteenth  century, 
78 ;  Bonaparte  demands  its  cession  to 
nis  brotner  Joseph,  312,  Under 
Ferdinand  of  Naples.  433;  British 
influence,  425;  state  of,  m  1821,  501; 
revolut  on  at  Palermo,  680  ;  conquered 
by  Ferdinand  of  Naples,  780 ;  Garibaldi 
captures  Palermo,  and  assumes  the 
dictatorship  of  the  island,  895,  896; 
GariNaldi's  difficulties  in  curryit  g  on  the 
government,  897;  desires  annexation  to 
the  kingdom  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  901 

Si^yfes,  Abbe,  134.  136,  137 

Silesia,  Loss  of,  by  Austria,  14 

Silistria,  Sie^e  of,  843 

Simon,  St.,  Socialistic  writine,  703 

Simpson,  General,  succeeds  Lord  Raglan 
as  English  commander  in  the  Crlmra.85 

Sim<on^  ur.^  President  of  the  Frankfort 
National  Assembly,  offers  the  Imperial 
Crown  to  King  Frederick  William,  794; 
spokesman  at  Versailles  10x5 

SinoT)e,  Turkish  squadron  destroy«d  bv 
Russia  at,  83^ 
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Ihe  Fnnch,  314 

Spanish  mairiacei.  The.  6»,  foi 

Spelsi.  one  of  the  fgean  liUu^ds  ;;7 

Spbalcteria,  Island  of.  sjo 

Spirci,  eaptutedliy  French,  jj 
Sta.>ian,  Count,   Auitrian    «;r,i.|er.  rri; 

Stael.'.MmTd^r^lj"'      ""' ' 

ihe  character  oif  Kin's  Freitetick  *i>- 
liam'^aclviien.  314;  appeal*  to  IVuuitf 

ecriDIiiin,  lit,  no  (and  note)l  (M 
inlitttT.  34a;  edict  for  the  aholiiiw  of 
leifaBe,  a^i  ;  reorganiulion  of  imT, 
344 1  p[^ilKal  reformK,  14^.  24^ ;  S' 

resigns  ^ce.  rti ;  oullaved  liy  XiJ**- 
leon,  164;  Bilviwr  of  the  ErapeioH* 

treaty  of  KaliKh,  396 ;  policy  duri-i^ 

Congress  of  Vienna,  jfij,  JS4  ;   on  thi 

withdrawal  ftum  Con^re^  of  VicnTd, 

Slemmeti,  General.  ccimman<t^  iKirhen 

Prussian  army  iwaifKt  ilie  French,  wj 

Stetlin,  Prussian  fortrevt,  funendcmJ  ta 
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StfalsunH,  Capitulation  of,  to  the  French, 
3^6;  taken  bySchill,  and  afterwards  by 
>}apoleon,  282 

Strangford,  Lord,  English  Ambassador  at 
Constantinople,  551,  553 

Sirasburg,  expected  Royalist  movement 
at,  58 ;  concentration  of  troops  at  (1870), 
990;  capitulates  to  the  I'russians,  1006 

Strat  jmirovic,  leader  of  the  Serbs,  765 

Strogonoff,  Russian  Ambassador  at  Con- 
stantinople, 551 

Stuttgart,  Remnant  of  German  National 
Assembly  meets  at,  but  expelled  in  a 
few  days  by  the  Government,  797 

Subsidy  of  Enjgland  to  Prussia,  59 ;  fails 
to  accomplish  intended  result,  63;  to 
Austria,  65,  150 ;  system  of,  231 

Suleiman  Posba,  1037,  1039,  1040 

Suliotes,  The,  ^43,  563 

Suvaroff,  Russian  General,  x  19;  campaign 
in  Lombardy,  173  ;  dissensions  with 
Austrian  Government,  127 ;  victories 
over  the  French,  129 ;  retreats  across 
the  Alps,  134 

Sweden,  joins  the  Northern  Maritime 
League,  154 ;  unites  with  England 
against  France,  187  ;  joins  in  the  treaty 
of  Bartenstein,  333 ;  prohibits  the  slave- 
trade,  416 

Switzerland,  French  intervention,  108 ; 
war  with  France,  108 ;  the  Helvetic 
Republic,  109 ;  movements  of  French 
troops,  i3o;  Russian  campaign,  139; 
civil  war,  and  Bonaparte's  intervention, 
165  ;  declared  independent  by  the  treaty 
of  Paris,  361  ;  dispersion  of  revolution- 
ary leaders  by  order  of  European 
Powers,  641 

Syria,  conquered  by  Egyptians  under  Ibra- 
him, 660 ;  ^iven  to  Viceroy  of  Egyot, 
66j  ;  expulsion  of  Ibraham  bv  European 
allies,  671  ;  occupied  by  the  French, 
864      , 

Sr^chenyi,  Count,  his  reforms  in  Hungary, 
685;  alarmed  at  Kossuth's  liberalism,  686 

Talavera,  Battle  of,  287 

Talleyrand,  Bonaparte's  letter  to  him  on 
the  support  of  Italy,  101 ;  reply  to  Eng- 
land on  the  rejection  of  tk>iiapartes 
peace  proposal,  146;  draws  up  Italian 
Constitution,  164;  his  work  in  the 
settlement  of  Germany,  167  ;  at  Erfurt, 
363  ;  acts  with  Alexander  on  dethrone- 
ment of  Napoleon,  357 ;  represents 
France  at  the  Congress  of  Vienn;,  -So- 
387;  unite  I  to  Fouch*  in  office  under 
Louis  XVIII.,  ^06  ;  fall  of  his  Ministry 
in  1815,  ^30;  intrigues  on  behalf  of 
Louis  Philippe,  607  ;  Ambassa  ior  to 
London,  622  ;  persuades^  William  IV. 
and  Wellington  to  abstain  from  inter- 
>eniion  in  Belgian  aflfairs,  63a 

Tann,  Prussian  General,  takes  Orleans, 
1006 ;  driven  from  Orleans,  loop 

Tatistcheff,  General,  Russian  Ambassador 
at  Madrid,  431 

Tchemaieff,  General,  leads  Russian  troops 
in  Servia,  1030 

Tchernaya,  Valley  of  the,  847,  849 ;  battle 
of  the,  855 


TchitclngoflT,  Russian  commander,  319 

Thessaly,  603,  1049 

Thiers,  M,,  edi'or  of  the  National  pah- 
blishes  a  protest  against  the  edicts  of 
Charles  X.,  611 ;  opposes  insurrection 
in  Paris,  613 ;  advances  the  <  ause  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans^  614  ;  premier,  warlike 
policy  on  the  Eastern  Question,  670; 
resignation,  671  ;  his  history  of  Napo- 
leon, 735  ;  arrested  by  Louis  Napoleon, 
819;  denounces  Bismarck's  agressions, 
974  i  arguments  against  war  with  Prus- 
sia, 905 ;  moves  the  formation  of  a 
Committee  of  Government  on  the  sur- 
ren  er  of  Napoleon  at  Sedan,  1003  ; 
electe  \  President  by  the  National  As- 
sembly at  Bordeaux,  an<i  arranges  terms 
of  i)eace  at  Ver  allies  with  Bismarck, 
T013  ;  efforts  to  sa^e  Metz,  1013;  the 
French  Republic  under  his  Presidency, 
1020 

Thirty  Y«*ars'  War,  11,  13,  14 

Thomas,  General  Clement,  murdered  by 
National  Guar<!s  of  Pari^,  1017 

Thou  venal,  M.,  French  Foreign  Minister, 
888 

Thugut  (Austrian  Minister):  ^  character, 
and  European  opinion  of  him,  57  (and 
note) ;  projects  of  annexation,  57  ;  on 
the  di«iorder  in  the  Austrian  army,  63  ; 
his  war  policy  opposed,  87  (and  note), 
9^  ;  determines  to  renew  the  war  with 
France,  107 ;  disagrees  with  Russian 
commander,  Suvaroff,  127  ;  design  to 
annex  Piedmont  to  Austria,  127  (and 
note) ;  on  the  Emperor's  secret  armistice 
with  France,  150  (and  note) ;  resigns 
office,  and  reappointed,  i^i ;  dismissed 
from  power,  152;  his  an  vice  sought  by 
the  Emperor  alter  Wagram,  289 

Tirnova,  1036 

Todieben,  Russian  general  in  the  Crimea, 
846, 847 ;  placed  at  the  head  of  the  army* 
before  Plevna,  1039 

Toreno  succeeds  Valdes  as  Spanish 'War 
Minister,  656 

Torres  Vedras,  Lines  of,  399 

Torv  Party,  42 

Toulon  in  revolt,  51  ;  surrender  to  Repub- 
lic, 55 

Tours,  secon  1  seat  of  French  Government 
at  the  commencement  of  the  siege  of 
Paris,  1005 

Trafalgar,  Battle  of,  1^5 

Transylvania,  17 ;  agitation  for  Constitu- 
tional rights,  685;  the  Roumanian 
movement  in,  ^63 ;   Russians  enter,  765 

Treaty,  Westphalia  (1648),  ix ;  for  the  par- 
tition of  Polan  t,  between  Empress 
Catherine  and  King  Frederick  V\  illiam 
0793).  56;  Basle  (1795),  France  and 
Prus-ia.  France  and  Spain,  65  ;  Secret, 
Frm  e  and  Prussia  (1796),  87  ;  Tolen- 
tino,  France  and  Pope,  91  ;  Le<^n 
(1797),  France  and  Austria,  03  ;  Campo 
Formio  (1797),  Kr.ince  and  Austria,  99; 
Lun^ville  (1801),  France  and  A  stria, 
153;  Amiens  (1802),  France  and  Great 
Brit.iin,  160;  PotS'Jam  (1805),  Prussia 
and  Russia,  zq6;  Schonbrunn  (1805), 
Prussia  and  France,  300 ;  Pcesbuzg 
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1040;  the  Sultan  appeals  to  Qiteen 
Victoria,  1040  ;  Treaty  of  San  Stefano, 
10A4 ;  cedes  Cyprus  to  England,  and 
undertakes  to  protect  Chrotian  sub- 
jects in  Asia,  Z048  ;  modifications  of  the 
I'reaty  of  S411  Stefano  at  the  Congress 
of  Berlin,  x  49,  1050 

Tuscany,  Rule  of  Leopold  II.  in,  18 ; 
allied  with  England  against  France, 
40  ;  state  of,  in  eighteenth  century,  77  ; 
given  to  Prince  of  Parma  by  Bona<>arte, 
165.  Events  in  18  8,  718,  770 ;  flight 
and  restoration  of  the  Grand  Duke, 
771, 774 ;  final  flight  of  the  Grand 
Duke,  879 ;  dictatorship  offered  to 
Victor  EramanuLl,  879  ;  united  to  Pied- 
mont under  Victor  Emmanuel,  889 

Tyrol,  The  J  ceded  to  Bavaria  by  Austria, 
203 ;  rising  against  the  French  (1809), 
276 ;  treatment  by  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  291 ;  execution  of  Hofer  by 
Napoleon,  393 

Ulm,  193 

Ultramontanism,  177 ;  spreads  in  Austria, 
809 ;  opposition  of,  to  Victor  Em- 
manuel's reforms,  868;  power  in 
Bavaria,  879 

Umbria,  893  ;  entry  of  Piedmontese  troops, 
qoo 

Universities,  considered  by  Mettemich  to 
be  dangerous  to  European  peace,  4^8  ; 
placed  under  police  suKrvi-sion  in  Ger- 
m;tny-  (1832),  639.  Influence  and  a^^ita- 
tion  of  the  students  of  Vienna  (1848), 
740 

Valdes,  Spanish  War  Ministeij  takes  the 
field  against  Carli^ts  and  suffers  ruinous 
defeat,  654  ;  retirement,  656 

Valencia,  Ferdinand  of  Spain's  manifesto, 
at,  374 

Valenciennes,  Siege  of,  47  ;  capitulates  to 
I>uke  ot  York,  51 

Valladolii',  267 

Valmy,  Battle  of,  49 

Vandamme,  French  geneml,  340,  341 

Varna,  surrended  to  Russians,  592 

Vaublanc,  M.,  French  Miniiiter,  introduces 
the  Electoral  Bill  (1815),  439 

Venasissin,  Claims  of  tie  l'o(>e  in  the,  8 

Venetia.  offered  to  Italy  by  Austria,  950 ; 
ceded  to  France  for  Italy,  956 

Venice,  lionaparte's  designs  on,  82 ; 
refuses  French  alliance,  oa ;  popular 
outbreak,  93 ;  entered  oy  French 
troops,  94 ;  offered  by  Bonaparte  to 
Austria,  95:  becomes  the  property  of 
Austria  by  the  I'leatyof  Campo  Formio, 
99 ;  ceded  to  France,  aoi ;  won  by 
Austria  (1814),  370  ;  under  Austrian 
rule,  422  ;  insurrection  (1848).  717  ; 
excluded  from  the  new  Italian  kingdom 
(1861),  904;  united  with  Italy(i8  6).  96a 

Verqniaud,  Girondin  member  of  Legisla- 
tive Assembly,  6 

Verona,  Congress  of,  510-513 

Versailles,  1004,  loia,  1013;  Treaty  of, 
1014;  King  vVilliam  takes  the  title  of 
German  Emperor  at,  xox6 ;  headquarters 

0(  Frwcb  Oovwxunent  troops  during 


the  insurrection  of  the  Paris  Commtuw, 
1017 

Vicenza,  capitulates  to  Austria,  746 

Victor,  Frcnc  1  general,  287,  319 

Victor  Emmanuel,  succeeds  his  father 
Charles  All>ert,  as  King  of  Sardinia, 
773.  774  ;  character,  and  workon  behalf 
of  Italian  freedom,  866;  offered  the 
Dictatorship  of  I'uscany,  879  ;  app'tints 
commissioners  to  enrol  troops  in  Italy 
against  Austria.  880 ;  cou-^age  atbatileof 
S«'lfcrino.  881  ;  accepts  the  sovereignty 
of  lu^ciny,  Parma,  M  de  a.  and  the 
Romanga,  889  ;  threatened  breach  with 
Garibaldi  with  regard  to  th-  proposed 
invasion  of  Rome,  901 ;  all  Iialy(except- 
ing  Rome  and  Venetia)  united  under  his 
sovereignty  (18  i).  904 ;  allied  with 
Prussia  in  w.\r  against  Austria  fz866), 
957 ;  gains  Venetia,  96a  ;  Napoleon's 
proposed  defensive  alliance  against 
Prussia,  977  ;  gains  Rome.  1018 

Vienna,  occupied  by  the  French,  197; 
second  occupation  by  the  French,  aoo ; 
peace  of,  290 ;  conference  of  M  inisters, 
464  ;  popular  discontent  in  in  i84<^,  694  ; 
rioisof  18  8,  740;  fligi^tof  the  Emperor 
Ferdinand  740  ;  tumult  (Oct^her)  and 
murder  of  Latour,  756,  7^7 ;  General 
Windiscligrntz  conquers  it,  758  ;  con- 
ference of  May.  1855,  852 ;  assembly 
of  the  Reichsrath  (18  z),  924  ;  treaty  of 
(1864).  941 

Vienna,  Con.cjess  of,  380-387,  392,  4x9-4x4 

Vigevano,  Armistice  of,  747 

Vilac;os,  Capitulation  of,  to  Austrians,  769 

Villafranca,  882 

Villamarina,  Sardinian  ambassador  at  Na- 
ples, 899 

Villele,  De,  Royalist  member  of  Chamber 
of  Deputies ;  scheme  for  a  Franchise 
Bill,  4io;  enters  the  Cabinet,  473; 
Spanish  policy,  504 ;  opposition  to 
Montmorency,^!  I  ;under  Charles  X.,604 

Villcncuve,  /^dmlral,  19  <;  defeated  by 
Nelson  at  Trafalgar,  195 

Vimiciro,  Battle  of,  2^9 

Vincent,  St.,  Battle  of,  loa  ;  Don  Miguel's 
fleet  destroyed  by  Captain  Charles 
Napier,  649 

Vittoria,  2so,  265 

Volunteer  Forces  in  England,  89X 

Wa^^ram,  Battle  of,  286 

Walewski,  French  Koreign  Minister,  888 

Wallachia,  proposed  annexation  to  Russia, 
334;  entry  of  Russian  troops  (1853), 
833  ;  union  with  Moldavia,  86a 

War  of  Liberation,  330 

Warsaw,  Advance  of  Prussians  on,  60; 
Grand  Duchy  of,  234  ;  yielded  to  Rus- 
sia by  Prussia.  38  ;  Grand  Duchy  re- 
stored to  independence  under  the  title 
of  Kingdom  of  Poland  by  Alexander, 
420;  insurrection  (1830),  627  ;  captured. 
630 ;  tumults  and  appointment  of^  Grand 
Duke  Constantine  as  Viceroy,  938 ;  levy, 
and  insurrection  (1863),  929 

Warihurg  Festival,  451,  452  (note) 

Waterloo,  Battle  of,  402-404 

Wnttignies,  Battle  or,  ^ 
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